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Allen,  Wm.  H.,  284. 
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of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  602-606. 

University  of  Wisconsin  survey  reviewed,  349-351;  354- 
361. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  343. 
Almy,  Frederic.     Not  alms   (Christmas  giving  in  Buffalo; 

letter),  646. 
Alpha  Zeta  Pi,  620. 

'Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?'   (picture),  693. 
Amalgamated  Clo'hing  Workers.    See  under  Strikes. 
America.     See  United   States. 
America  First  campaign,  99. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  287. 

Annual  meeting,  490. 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  first  pub- 
lic meeting,  485. 
American  Civic  Association,  eleventh  annual  meeting,  490. 
American  Economic  Association,  meeting,  488. 


American   Federation   of  Labor,  conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, 306. 

American  Federalionist,  288. 

American   Home   Economics  Association,   annual  meeting, 
54. 

American  language,  620. 

American  Medicine  gold  medal,  113. 

American  Political  Science  Association,  meeting,  489. 

American    Public    Health    Association,    Rochester    confer- 
ence, report,  53. 

American  School  Peace  League  prizes,  174. 

American   Social  Hygiene  Association.     See  under  Social 
hygiene. 

American  Sociological  Society,  225. 
Tenth  annual  meeting,  488. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  109. 

Americanization. 

National  Americanization  Committee's  campaign,  99. 
Philadelphia  conference,  534. 

Anatomy  most  melancholy,  an   (annual  reports),  509. 

Anderson,  E.  R.,  197. 

Anderson,  Molly  W.    Hymn  of  child  welfare,  699. 

Annin,  Robt.  E.,  Jr.    Nine  men  and  a  city  acre,  345. 

Annual  reports. 
Letter  on,  646. 
Reflections  on,  509. 

Anthracite  companies.    See  Coal  companies. 
Anthrax,  628. 

Anti-Militarism    Committee,   organization,    statement,    pro- 
gram, 370. 
Antin,  Mary,  534. 
Anli-Preparedness  Committee,  632. 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.    See  under  Tuberculosis. 
Anti-vivisection.     Sec  Vivisection. 
Apartment  house  for  working  girls,  638. 
A.  P.  K.     Preparedness   (poem),  177. 
Applegate,  F.  G.,  Jr.,  233. 
Arabian  children,  341. 
Arbitration,  398. 
Arbitration,  international,  707. 
Argentine  National  Child  Welfare  Congress,  124 
Arizona. 

Anti-alien  law,  284. 

Anti-alien  law  unconstitutional,  155. 

Woman  suffrage,  96. 
Arkansas,  notes  of  a  traveler,  618. 
Armenian  poems,  257-262,  276. 
Armenian  Sunday,  174. 
Armenians. 

Annihilation  threatened,  3. 

Appeal  to  America  for  help,  57. 

Poems,  illustrations,  etc.,  257-262,  276. 

Students   (group),  261. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.,  714. 
Army,  U.   S. 

Democratic   (letter),  646. 

Syphilis,  452. 
Army  for  a  democracy,  435. 
Arnold,  Alfred  G.,  411. 
Arson  and  citizenship,  477. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  Civic  Betterment  League,  346. 
Ashland,  Oregon,  204. 

Ashtabula,  O.,  proportional  representation,  159. 
Ashworth,  John  H.,  116. 
Asilomar  Conference  Grounds,  482. 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History.  741. 
Athens,  Ohio,  playground,  642. 
Athletics,  243. 
Atlanta.  Ga..  negro  orphan   asylum,   517. 
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Autolysin,  284,  300,  520. 

Avery,  Samuel  P.,  medallion  by  Brenner.  18. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P..  340. 

B 
Babies. 

English  appeal  to  save,  177. 

Saving  the  sight  of,  43. 

See  also  Infant  mortality. 
Babuska,  339. 
Baby,  defective,  227,  265. 
Baby  week,  474. 

Poster,  653. 

Ten  million  reasons  for  (with  cuts),  698,  699. 
Bachman,  Frank  P.,  115. 
Baird,  G.  M.  P.,  3. 
Baker,  Newton  D.,  103,  225. 

Luncheon  at  end  of  mayorship,  501. 

Sketch   (with  portrait),  716. 

Statement  favoring  Brandeis,  684. 
Balch,  Emily  G.,  61. 

Third  row  (letter),  440. 

Time  to  make  peace,  24. 
Baldwin,  Esther  E.     The  town  that  did  not  stay  content. 

139. 
Ballot.    See  Woman  Suffrage. 
Balofsky  case,  612. 
Baltimore. 

Chart  of  social  work  and  needs,  62. 

Children's  Playground  Association  report,  50. 

Health  folder,  71. 

Ice-skating  rink,  617. 

Nearing  lectures  announced,  35. 

Peace  and  patriotism   (two  meetings),  314. 

Prostitution,  229. 

Prostitution  (Vice  Commission  report),  746. 

Social  Service  Co-operation  courses,  35,  49. 

Women's  Civic  League,  621. 
Baltimore  (periodical),  55. 
Banking.    See  Morris  plan. 

Barclay,  C.  de  Lamy.     Letter  on  health  of  travelers,  364. 
Barleycorn,  John,  in  crayon,  102. 
Barnett,  Canon  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.,  302. 
Baroda,  113. 
Barren  Island,  628. 
Bathing,  street  car  card,  474. 
Bayne,  Mary,  233. 
Beckett.  Mrs.  A.  L.,  178. 
Bedinger,  Geo.  R.,  224. 
Beebe,  Dr.  S.  P.,  284. 
"Beeters",  655-6C0,  687,  688. 
Beggars  in  Newark,  N.  J.   (letter),  470. 
Belgian  Maternity  Home,  229. 
Belgian  orphans,  456. 
Belgium. 

Brangwyn's  illustrations,  210. 

Watchers  (cartoon),  35. 
Bellairs,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  229. 
Beman,  Lamar  T.,  590. 

Sketch  and  portrait,  498. 
Benedict,  Crystal  Eastman. 

Interview   with   Aletta  Jacobs,  46. 

Platform  of  real  preparedness,  160 
Bengough,  John,  cartoons,  102. 
Benjamin,  Paul  H. 

Disgorging  the  saloon,  26. 

Industrial  education  convention,  591. 

Quoted  on  Hennepin  county  (Minn.)  prohibition  cam- 
paign, 82. 
Berg,  David  E.,  606. 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  city  plan,  757. 
Besant,  Annie,  599. 
Beth-Israel  Hospital,  575. 
Betts,  Frederick  W.,  447. 

Bicknell,  Ernest  P.,  4,  311.  '  , 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  E.  P.     Refugee  children  in  France,  455. 
Billings,  Dr.  Frank,  652. 
Billings,  Harriet  M.     The  Mill  (poem),  576. 
Binet  scale,  117. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Budget — way  out  of  debt,  79. 
Department  store  clerks,  118. 
Birth  certificates. 

Need  of  simplifying,  202. 
Value,  520. 


Birth  control,  364. 

Catholic  church  and,  671. 

Commentary  on  the  propaganda  (J.  A.  Field),  599. 

Emma  Goldman's  oral  propaganda,  708. 

Holland  movement.  142. 

Letter  from  L.  A.  Walker,  765. 

Letter  of  thanks  for  Father  Ryan's  article,  735. 

Plea  on  the  stage,  199. 

Sanger  indictment  quashed,  628.    - 

Sanger  trial  notice,  446. 
Birth  of  a  Nation,  694. 
Birthday  party   (drawing),  641. 
Bishop,  Ernest  G.     Damaged  Goods   (letter),  440 
Blackie,  Canada,  235. 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone. 

Song  of  hands   (poem  from  the  Spanish),  722. 

Songs  of  exile   (Armenian),  257-262.  276. 
Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  22. 
Blackwell,  Emily,  M.D. 

Appreciation,  22. 

Dedication  of  ward,  621. 
Blarcom.  See  Van  Blarcom. 
Blindness. 

Binet  test  for  children,  114. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of,  650. 

National    Committee   for   the   Prevention   of,   meeting. 
193. 

Pity  the  blind   (cartoon),  445. 

See  also  Babies. 
Bloomfield,  Meyer,  170. 
Blue,  Dr.  Rupert,  113. 

Portrait,  461. 
Bogalusa,  La.,  621. 
Bohemians,  624,  625. 
Bolduan,  Dr.  Charles,  71. 
Bollinger  baby,  227,  265. 
Bombay. 

Health  exhibit,  113. 

Social  Service  League,  76. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  483. 
Bonfoot,  H.    Letter  to  The  Survey,  118. 
Hook  reviews. 

American  Xegro,  as  a  Dependent  Defective  and  Delin- 
quent (McCord),  52. 

America's  Greatest  Problem   (Shufeldt),  216. 

Baby's  First  Two  Years  (Smith),  522. 

Black  and  White  in  the  Southern  States  (Evans),  644 

Case  for  Town  Planning,  The  (Aldridge),  215. 

Childhood  in  the  Moslem  World  (Zwemer),  341. 

Civilization   and  Climate    (Huntington),   589. 

Closed   Doors,   Studies   of  Deaf  and    Blind    Children 
(Montague),  303. 

Community  Snrvey   in  Relation   to   Church   Efficiency 
(Carroll),  643. 

Cry  for  Justice  (Sinclair),  302. 

Current  Economic  Problems   (Hamilton),  466. 

Dear  Enemy   (Webster),  645. 

Drink  and  Be  Sober  (Thompson),  467. 

Education  for  Industrial  Workers  (Schneider),  115. 

Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861  (Woodson),  521 

Education  Through  Play  (Curtis),  217. 

Eugenics:    A  Science  and  an  Ideal  (Schuster),   117 

Feeblemindedness,  its  Causes  and  Consequences  (God- 
dard,   521. 

Great  Society,  The  (Wallas),  302. 

Habits  that  Handicap   (Towns),  439. 

Handbook  of  Chic  Improvement   (James),  522. 

Helper  and  American  Trade  Unions,  The  (Ashworthi. 
116. 

House  on  Henry  Street  (Wald),  437. 

How  Farmers  Co-operate  and  Double  Profits   (Poe). 
116. 

Immigration   (Recly),  216. 

Iowa  histories,  51. 

Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States  (Millis),  115. 

Laws  Relating  to  Sexual  Immorality  in  New  York  City 
(Spingarn),  589. 

Learning  by  Doing  (Swift),  303. 

Lives  Worth  Living  (Peabody),  217. 

Manual  for  Health  Officers  (MacNutt),  115. 

Minimum  Rates  in  the  Tailoring  Trade  (Tawney),   165 

Mothers'  Pensions  (Bullock),  216. 

Old  Age  Pensions  (Hoare),  438. 

Outdoor  relief,  six  books  reviewed  bv  Porter   R    I.ec 
729. 
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Painless  childbirth  (Tracy  and  Boyd),  466. 

Pathological  Lying,  Accusation  and  Swindling  (  Mealy). 
303. 

Play  in  Education  (Lee),  168. 

Playing  the  Lone  Game  (Galbreath),  590. 

Population:    A  Study  in  Malthusianism    (Thompson), 
169. 

Portland  Survey   (Cubberley),   115. 

Practicable  Socialism  (Barnett),  302. 

Problems  of  Community  Life  (Eldridge),  466. 

Problems  in  Elementary  School  Administration  (Bach- 
man),  115. 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys  (Weaver  and  Byler),  52. 

Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  (Beman),  590. 

Readings  on  the  Relation  of  Government  to  Property 
and  Industry  (Orth),  644. 

Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance  (Bloomfield),  170. 

Schools  of  Tomorrow  (Dewey),  438. 

Short  Ballot   (Bullock),  216. 

Social  Evangelism  (Ward),  643. 

Social  Teachings  of  Christ  Jesus  (Jennings),  643. 

Socialised  Germany   (Howe),  643. 

Story  of  a  Pioneer  (Shaw),  303. 

Story  of  the  Bible  (Stock),  522. 

Syphilis  as  a  Modern  Problem  (Pusey),  645. 

Three  R's  of  Rescue  Mission  Work  (Roberts),  522. 

Twilight  Sleep   (Hellman),  466. 

Way  to  Win   (Fisher  and  others),  643. 

Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United  States 
(King),  116. 

What  Every  Mother  Should  Know  (Kerley),  51. 
Books  received,  52,  117,  170,  217,  304,  439,  467,  522,  590,  645. 
Borger,  Dr.  W.  A.,  528. 
Boston. 

Alcohol  campaign,  Silhouette  poster,  66,  67. 

Associated  Charities  and  Unemployment,  162. 

Associated  Charities,  bequest  to,  290.  300. 

Children's  Friend  Society,  285. 

Dawes  hotel,  724. 

Juvenile  court,  723. 

League  for  Preventive  Work,  453. 

"Little  Wanderers"  new  home,  49. 

Public  Christmas,  206. 

Statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  281. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial   Union,  736. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  535. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  195. 
Bowen,  Louise  de  Koven.    "Prisoners  Base"  in  Pittsburgh, 

763. 
Boy  Scouts,  225. 

Militarism  and,  342. 

Not  anti-military,  124. 
Boyd,  Mary,  466. 
Boys. 

Community  and,  507,  524. 

Preparing  for  a  career,  book  on,  52. 
Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  599. 
Bradley,  Richard,  519. 

Bragaw,  John  C.    Letter  on  Caswell  Training  School,  173. 
Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  597,  712. 

Good  result  from  discussion  of  his  nomination    (Edi- 
torial), 681. 

Nominated  for  Supreme  Court,  531,  559. 

Portrait,  213,  531. 

Social   Workers   in   Boston   favor  appointment  to   Su- 
preme Court,  623. 

Statement  at  Washington  from  Newton  D.  Baker  and 
many  others,  684. 
Brandreth,  Paulina.     Dare  we  judge  (poem),  516. 
Brangwyn,  Wm.  Francis,  210. 
Braucher,  Howard  S. 

My  neighbor  and  I,  342. 

Review  of  Lee's  Play  in  Education,  168. 
Brazil,  718,  719. 

Bread  and  bakery  products  wrapped  in  paper,  737. 
Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Henry  W.    Letter  on  John  Martin,  765. 
Breckinridge.  Sophonisba  P. 

Haiti  survey  (letter),  647. 

The  unshackeled  spirit  (B.  T.  Washington),  222. 
Brenner,  Victor. 

Cut  of  his  plaque  "The   Torch-bearer  of  Education," 
349. 

Sketch,  portrait  and  cuts  of  his  plaques  and  medallions. 
15-22. 
Breshkovsky,  Catherine.  339. 


Brewster,  Wm.  Nesbitt.    Silver  lining  of  the  war  cloud,  64. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  237-242,  267. 

Briggs,  John  E.,  51. 

Brittain,  Horace  L.,  605. 

"Bromide  Smith."     Letter  on  peace  and  war,  497. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Charities  street  car  card  on  bathing,  474. 

Factory  fire,  157. 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  explosion,  473. 
Brooklyn  Rapid   Transit  Co.,  spitting  cards,  473. 
Brooks,  Harlow.     Review  of  Towns's  Habits  that  Handi- 
cap, 439. 
Brooks,  John  Graham,  portrait  and  note,  213.  212. 
Brotherhood,  313,  335. 
Brown,  Rome  G,  150. 
Bruere,  Martha   B.,  407. 
Brunner,  Edmund  de  S.,  713. 

Country  church  of  the  Pennsylvania  German,  513. 
Brushing  hats  and  coats  on  trains   (letter),  364. 
Bryn  Mawr,  fire  prevention  study  by  graduates,  533. 
Bryson,  Lyman.     The  flood   (poem),  751. 
Bubble  fountain,  50. 

Buchanan,  Ella.     Militarism  (statuary  group),  314. 
Buck.    See  Burk. 

Budget,  state   (N.  Y.)   control,  446. 
Bufano,  Beneanimo,  233. 
Buffalo. 

Charity  Organization   Society's   appeal,   174. 

Elections,  138. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  swimming  pool,  483. 
Bull,  Nina.     Merry  Christmas,  190. 
Bullock,  Edna  D.,  216. 
Burd,  Eliza  Howard,  123. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  examination  for  agents,  366. 
Bureau  of   Mines,  work  of  salvage  and   invention    (G.   R. 

Taylor),  547-553. 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  371. 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  Information.  97. 
Burk,  Frederic,  634. 
Burr,  Walter,  646. 

Army  for  a  democracy  in  the  20th  century,  435. 
Burton,  Theo.  E.,  362. 
Business  men  on   war  prevention.  473. 
Business  school,  Columbia  University.  593. 
"Business  war,"  women  and,  523. 
Butler,  Amos  W.,  420. 
Byers,  Joseph  P.,  101. 
Byler,  j.  Frank,  52. 


Cable,  Benjamin  Stickney,  death.  47. 

Cabot,  Chas.  M.,  27,  225. 

Cabot,  Frederick  Pickering,  sketch   (with  portrait),  723. 

Cafeteria  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  483. 

Caged — a  question  of  man  or  beast    (cuts   from   Chicago 

Tribune),  108. 
California. 

Child  welfare  work,  700. 

Kindergartens,  620. 

League  of  Municipalities,  54. 

Woman  suffrage,  87. 
Call  of  the  League  (Tony  Marino),  557. 
Camp   Fire   Girls,    Morristown,    N.   J.,    756. 
Camp  for  motorists,  204. 
Canada  Blackie,  235. 

Canary  in  mine  rescue  work  (with  cut),  549. 
Cancer. 

Autolysin  treatment,  284,  300,  520. 

Missouri  University  in  the  field  against,  114. 

What  we  know,  188. 
Candy  workers,  36. 
Capital  punishment,  50. 

Capitalism,  non-resident  taxation  in  Minnesota,  63. 
Capper,  Arthur.    Woman  suffrage,  84. 
Cards,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  etc.,  707. 
Carlisle  Indian  School  Association,  482. 
Carlson,  Gov.,  740. 
Carlton,  Frank  T.     Political  weakness  of  American  labor 

organization,  759. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International   Peace,  Year  Book 

reviewed,  235,  264,  265. 
Carnegie  peace  foundation,  371. 
Carney's  Point.     See  Penns  Grove. 
Caroline   Rest,   527. 
Carpenter,  Edward,  682.  683. 
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Carroll.  Charles  E..  643. 

Carson,  Robert  N.,  123. 

Carter,  Ray  F.     Letter  of  appreciation  to  The  Survey,  55. 
Cat  fur,  628. 

Catholic  Church  and  birth  restriction,  671. 
Censorship.     See  Drama. 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co.,  576. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  47::. 
Chamberlain,  Mary.     The  Weavers  (play),  372. 
Chambers,  Christine,  poster,  609. 
Chapin,  Dr.  C.  V.,  70. 

Charities,  Chicago,  West  Side  Charities  Building,  347. 
Charities  and  Correction. 
Illinois,  172. 

Indiana  State  Conference,  progress  of   100  years,  420. 
Iowa  conference,  308. 
Massachusetts,  171. 
Missouri  conference,  308. 
New  York  conference,  362. 

New  York  State  Board  to  be  investigated,  200. 
New   York   State   Board's  responsibility  for  bad  con- 
ditions in  children's  institutions,  570. 
Ohio  conference,  307. 
Pennsylvania,  171. 
South  Carolina,  54. 
Vermont,  first  state  conference,  591. 
West  Virginia's  first  state  conference,  363. 
See  also  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. 
Charity. 

As  a  luxury  (letter),  173. 
Organized,  174. 

Organized,    at    work    (Philadelphia    Society    exhibit), 
608-609. 
Charity  visitors'  salaries,  725. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  591. 
Chicago. 

Board  of  Education,  public-spirited  member,  47. 
Boys'  Court,  764. 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare,  195. 
Civic  issues  in  the  primaries,  713. 
Clothing  strike,  58. 
Clothing  workers'  strike  ended,  419. 
Commission  to  investigate  crime,  38,  174. 
Community  Christmas  tree,  206. 

Community  program  for  juvenile  delinquency,  507,  524. 
Congress  and  civic  plan,  641. 
Dawes  hotel,  724. 
Defamers  of  the  schools,  266. 
Defective  baby,  227,  265. 
Dry  Sunday,  80. 

Health  Department  bulletin    (diagram),  739. 
Industrial   club,   313. 
National  Safety  Council,  443. 
Physicians'  Club,  652. 
Social  service  directory,  203. 
Sunday-closing  law  complications,  197. 
Tag  day,  454. 
Teachers'  Federation,  1. 
Tuberculosis  sanitarium,   198. 
West   Side  Charities   Building,  347. 
Women  offenders,  723. 
Women's  city  platform,  742. 
Chicago  and   North    Western   Railway   Co.,   bulletin    (with 

cuts),  640. 
Chicago  Arts  Institute.  225. 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  362. 
Chicago    School    of    Civics    and    Philanthropy,    extension 

courses,   725. 
Chicago  Tribune,  jail  pictures,  108. 
Chicago  Tribune  on  women  and  "business  war,"  523. 
Child,  Prof.  Chas.  M.,  ti:.:?. 
Child  labor. 

Boy  cotton  picker  in  the  South,  verses  and  cut,  1. 

Congress,  218. 

Manly  report,  329. 

Manufacturers'  News  and  O.  R.  Lovejoy  on,  502. 

Massachusetts  C.  L.  committee,  1916  program,  469. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee  conference  at  Ashe- 

ville,  N.  C,  and  results,  596. 
Owen-Keating  bill,   502.   531, 
Postcard,  281. 
South  against,  596. 
Tariff  against   (letter),  407. 
See  also  "Beeters." 


Child  Labor  Day,  454. 

Child  study  at  the  Little  Wanderers'  Home,   Boston,  49. 

Child  welfare. 

All  America  conference,   124. 
California  work,  700. 
Chicago  program    for,   507,   524. 
Hymn  of,  699. 
Kansas  cities,  203. 
Moslem,  341. 

New  York  (City)   Board  of,  applications,  55. 
See  also  Baby  Week. 
Childhood  in   the  Moslem  World,  341. 
Children. 

County  survey  by,  755. 
Death  of  a  child    (poem),  476. 
Equal  rights  in  all  states,  651. 
How  to  grow,  51. 

Institutions  in  New  York,  conditions.  570. 
Joy  Zone,  164,  165. 
Missouri   Code   Commission,   118. 
New  York  death  rates,  405. 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  arrests,  763. 
Children's  courts. 

District  of  Columbia,  739. 

Massachusetts    plan    for    revising   juvenile    conn    law, 

723. 
New   (cuts),  486,  487. 

Probation  or   prisons   for  boys?     (ludge   Fry's   case), 
624. 
"Children's  National  Tuberculosis  Society,"  36. 
Children's  orchestra,  203. 
Children's  Playhouse,  Columbus,  Ohio,  615. 
Children's  ward  (poem),  476. 
Children's  Week.     See  Baby  Week. 
China. 

Shanghai  Y.  W.  C.  A,  483. 
Social  service  beginnings,  347. 
Christian  work  in  Latin  America,  717. 
Christmas. 

Buffalo  gifts,  646. 

Children  out  of  the  reach  of,  341. 

Community  movement,  205. 

Madison   Square  pantomime,  371. 

Merry  Christmas!   (commercialization),  190. 

Morning  in  Europe   (cartoon),  340. 

Sales   girls    (cut    from   the   Ten   Hour    Law    Bureau), 

312. 
Shop  early  idea,  294,  295. 
Shopping  late    (cartoon),  57. 
Trees   (illustrations),  205-207. 
Christmas  cards,  old,  707,  765. 

Church  (country)   of  the  Pennsylvania  German.  513. 
Church  and  community,  books  on,  643. 
Church   and   Country  Life,   Conference  on.  362. 
Church  Peace  Union,  371. 
Cincinnati. 

Associated  Charities  playlet,  421. 
Children's  Home  Study  in  infant  mortality,  766. 
Conference  of  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  306. 
Group  of  a  class  in   citizenship,   518. 
Municipal  picnic  on  Labor  Day,  111. 
Voting  booths  turned  into  hospitals.  642. 
Cities. 

Cleaning,  346. 
Housing  conditions,  57. 
Little  dialogues,  48. 

See  also   Health   departments;    Municipalities. 
Citizenship  in  Cincinnati,  group  of  students  of  10  nationali- 
ties,  518. 
City  bosses,  501. 

City  employees,  increasing  the  efficiency  of,  453. 
City   farming,  345. 
City  planning. 

Achievements,  215. 
Lawrence.   Mass.,  642. 
Lectures  by  T.  B.  Williams,  617. 
New  York,  752. 

Oakland  and   Berkeley.   Cal  .   757. 
Sacramento,  756. 
St.  Louis,  642 
Supreme  Court  on,  654. 
Civic  Association.     See  American  Civic  Association. 
Civic  Betterment  League  of  Asheville.  N.  C.  346. 
Civic  Club  of  Pittsburgh.  346. 
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Civic  Federation.     See  National  Civic  Federation. 
Civics. 

Chicago   issues  in  the  primaries,  713. 

Enterprise  of  Chicago  Industrial  Club,  313. 

In  a  nutshell,  522. 
Civil  Service,  396. 
Civil  Service  commissions,  personality  as  a  test  of  fitness 

for  positions,  2. 
Claghorn,  Kate  Holladay. 

Immigration's  ebbing  tide,  524. 

Review    of    Millis's    The    Japanese    Problem    in     the 
United  States,  115. 
Clark,   Walter  E.     Review  of  King's   Wealth  and  Income 

of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  116. 
Clarke,  Mary.     See  Mary  Clarke  Memorial. 
Cleghorn,  Sarah  N. 

High  finance   (poem),  252. 

Portrait  of  a  physician    (poem),  25. 

Surgeon    conscience    (poem),    190. 

The  rest  (poem),  480. 

War  and  vivisection    (letter  and  ed.  comments),  (548. 
Cleveland,  O. 

Baker  luncheon,  501. 

Blind  children,  114. 

Cripples'  survey,  724. 

Davis  (H.  L.),  as  new  mayor,  502. 

Immigration  Bureau  trouble,  449. 

Juvenile  Court  payments,  593. 

Mayoralty,  103. 

Movie-izing  philanthropies,  421. 

Relief  agencies,  730. 

School  head,  474. 

School  Survey    (weekly),   340. 

Soliciting  scheme,  36. 

Tuberculous  children,  767. 

Wages   and   bonds    (letter),   225. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  483. 
Cleveland  Foundation,  340. 

Survey   of  Cleveland's  Relief  Agencies,   729,   730. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  625. 

Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  protocol  ended,  712. 
Clopper,  Edward  N.     "Beeters,"  655-660,  687,  688. 
Closed  shop.    See  Open  shop. 
Clothing.    See  Strikes. 
Coal   companies'   publicity   campaign    in    regard   to   miners' 

demands,  567. 
Cofer,  Dr.  L.  E.,  sketch  and  portrait,  498. 
Coffee.  Rabbi  Rudolph  I..  97. 
Cohen,  Julius  FL,  712. 
Cohen,  Matt  S.,  640. 
Cohen,  Nathan,  593. 

Death,  766. 
Collective  bargaining,  398. 
College  teaching,  284. 
Collier,  John. 

Censorship;  and  the  National  Board,  9. 

Comstock,  Anthony,  127. 

Film  library,  663. 

Theater  of  tomorrow,  381-385,  411. 
Collier,  Paul,  760. 
Colloquy  of  the  oceans,  313. 
Colorado. 

Arrest  of  Clark  and  Hawkins,  4. 

"Beeters,"  655. 

Coal  fields  commission,  444. 

Coal  fields  hospital   (letter),  648. 

Lawson  and  indictments,  81. 

Miners  acquitted,  740. 

Rest  day  for  steel  workers,  760. 

Smelting  strike  at  Leadville,  740. 

Tuberculosis  subsidies,  711. 

Woman  suffrage,  86. 

See  also  Rockefeller. 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  72,  648,  760. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  201. 
Columbus,  O.,  children's  playhouse,  615. 
Commissioner  of  correction.    See  under  New  York  (City). 
Commons,  John  R.,  317,  395. 

See  also  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
Community  centers. 

Call  for  workers'  conference,  736. 

Schools  as,  490. 
Community  fireplace,  756. 
Community  relationships,  381. 
Community  survey,  643. 


Compensation. 

Federal  inadequacy,  473. 

New  Jersey  act,  amending,  760. 

New  Jersey  law  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.  450. 

New  legislation,  423. 

Oklahoma,  55. 
Comstock,  Anthony  (with  portrait),  127. 
Conferences. 

Calendar,  98,  196,  338,  499,  500,  621,  737. 

See  also  names  of  States  and  of  various  bodies. 
Congregational  Summer  Conference  Association.  518. 
Congress,  U.  S. 

Attention  for  social  legislation,  218. 

Chicago  plan  and,  641. 

Going  to  sea  (cartoon),  200. 

Labor  bills  still  in  committees,  623. 

Publicity,  etc.,  612. 
Congressional  Record,  353. 
Connecticut  Research  Association,  report,  628. 
Conrow,  W.   S.,  234,  235. 
Conscience,  surgeon   (poem),  190. 
Conscription,  626. 
Conservation.    See  Reforestation. 
Constantinople,  French  hospital,  690. 
Consumers'  League. 

Late  shopping,  cartoon,  57. 

Shop  early  gains,  294,  295. 
Consumers'  League  movement,  twenty-five  years  of,  212 
Conventions,  holiday,  485. 
Cook,  Dr.  Frederick,  583; 
Cook,  Wm.  A.,  202. 
Cooking,  pamphlet  of  recipes,  etc.,  501. 
Cooley,  Rev.  H.  R.,  498. 
Cooper  Union,  Ukrainians,  121. 
Co-operation. 

Social  service,  347. 

See  also  Rural  co-operation. 
Co-operative  dairy  and  fruit  enterprise,  76. 
Copenhagen,  group  of  peace  delegates,  579. 
Cost  of  living. 

Miners  and  operators,  567. 

Muckers,  5. 
Cothren,  Marion  B.     Tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  488. 
Cotton,  boy  picker  of,  1. 
Cotton  mills,  so-called,  502. 

Country,  study  of  women  and  rural  life  in  Wisconsin,  616. 
Country  church.    See  under  Church. 
County  survey  by  school  children,  755. 
Courts. 

Appeal  to,  396. 

Chart  of  work  of  New  York  City  magistrates.  Hi™ 

New  York  (letter),  441. 

Prejudiced  judges,  762. 
Covington,  Va.,  Industrial  School  boys  (cut),  447. 
Coyotes,  689. 

Crane,  Caroline  Bartlett,  682. 
Crane,  Chas.  R„  611. 
Creche,  the,  661. 
Credalists,  515. 

Cressy,  Herbert.     The  nurse  (poem),  126. 
Crime. 

Causes  of,  620. 

Chicago's  commission  to  investigate,  38,   174. 
Criminals. 

Children  as,  739. 

Manufacturing,  108. 
Cripples,  Cleveland  survey  of,  724. 
Cripples'  Holiday  Shop,  453. 
Cross,  Dr.  J.  G.,  475. 

Cross,  Wm.  T.    Jail  and  the  misdemeanant,  93. 
Cruise,  Edith  M.     Massillon  social  service  league  (letter), 

441. 
Cubberley,  Elwood  P.,  115. 
Cullen.  Judge,  81. 

Cunningham,  Hetty  S.     Correction  as  to  Dr.  Grentel   (let- 
ter), 442. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  medallion  by  Brenner,  18. 
Curtis,  Henry  S.,  217. 
Cushier,  Elizabeth   M.     Emily  Blackwell — an  appreciation, 

22. 

D 
Dallin,  Cyrus  E.,  281. 

Damaged  Goods  (play),  Los  Angeles.  440. 
Dare  we  judge  (poem),  516. 
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Davies,  Mary  Carolyn. 

Peak,  the  (poem),  38. 

Why?  (poem),  104. 
Davis,  Harry  L.,  attack  on  civil  service  as  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, 502. 
Davis,  Katherine  B. 

First  report  as  commissioner  of  correction,  36. 

Parole  commission  head,  415. 

Portrait,  415. 
Davis,  Wm.  Stearns,  497,  592. 

Letter  on  preparedness  (with  editorial  comment),  440. 
Dawes  hotels,  Boston  and  Chicago,  724. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  municipal  conferences,  305. 
Dayton,  Judge  A.  D.,  charges  against,  762. 
Dayton,    Helena    Smith,    caricature    statuette    of    a    male 

voter,  42. 
Dead  letter  office  for  misdirected  men,  208. 
Death,  sudden,  652. 

Death  penalty.     See  Capital  punishment. 
Death  rate. 

New  York  children  of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage, 
405. 

War,  147. 
Debaters,  "ponies"  for,  216. 
Defective  baby,  227,  265. 

Defense,  national.     See  Peace;   Preparedness;   War. 
Delaware,  whipping,  405,  518. 
De  Leon,  Solon.    Letter  on  John  Martin,  765. 
Democracy,  army  for,  435. 
Denmark,  Ford  peace  expedition  in,  583. 
Dentists,  316. 

Denver,  Colo.,  tuberculosis  subsidies,  711. 
Department  stores,  minimum  wage  in  Massachusetts,  35. 
Deuel,  Magistrate,  441. 
Devine,  Edward  T. 

Academic  freedom,  561. 

Harm  of  low  wages,  29. 

Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  485. 

Pauperism,  553-556. 

Preparedness  and  social  and  industrial  justice,  732. 

Profession  in  the  making  (social  work),  408. 

Relief  corps  for  Russian  prison  camps,  595.  ? 

Through  good  will  to  peace,  335. 
Dewey.  Evelyn,  438. 
•  Dewey,  John,  438. 
Dialogues,  city.    See  Little  dialogues  of  a  big  city. 
Diamond  factory  fire.    See  under  Fires. 
Diarbekir.  gateway,  257. 
Diedling.  Dr.  R.  F.,  739. 

Diet,  recipes,  etc.,  in  Health  Department  pamphlet,  501. 
Dietaries,  democratic,  407. 
Diminutive  Philanthropist  (journal),  593. 
Directory,  social  service,  203. 
Dirt  not  disease,  70. 

District  of  Columbia.  Children's  Court,  739. 
Division  Street.  627. 
Documents,  public,  352. 
Dodd,  Alvin  E.     Review  of  Weaver  and  Byler's  Profitable 

Vocations  for  Boys,  52. 
Doherty,  Wm.  J.,   570. 
Dollman,  J.  C,  693. 
Dolls  at  the  Joy  Zone,  164,  165. 
Domestic  worker  (letter),  646. 
Dorn,   Dudley.     Domestic   workers    (letter),   646. 
Double  standard,  639. 
Downes.  Maynard,  452. 
Drama. 

Censorship;  and  the  National  Board   (Collier),  9. 

Comstock,  Anthony,  127. 

Film  library   (Collier),  663. 

Theater  of  tomorrow   (Collier),  381-385,  411. 
Dreamer  (verses  on  Henry  Ford),  282. 
Dress  and  waist  industry,  new  agency  in,  694. 
Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association,  597. 
Drew,  Walter.    Open  and  closed  shop  in  the  structural  iron 

industry,  702,  705  (editorial  comment). 
Drinking,  moderate,  467. 

See  also  Alcohol. 
Dripps,  Robt.  D.,  47,  498. 
Drug  habit,  439. 
Drugless  therapy,  316. 
Drummond,  Michael  J.,  death,  592. 
Duffv-Powers  Co..  501. 
Duke,  Dr.  J.  W..  726. 
Dunbar.  Paul  L.     Poem  on  B.  T.  Washington,  508. 


Dunkard  Church,  514. 

Dunne,  Governor,  50. 

Dunwoody,  Wm.  H.,  503. 

Du  Pont  powder  works  at  Penns  Grove,  539. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Outdoor  relief,  731. 

See  also  under  New  York  (State). 
Dwight,  Helen  C.    Immigrant  madonna  (verses), 
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East  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Arson  and  citizenship,  477. 

Steel  companies  indicted  for  alleged  restraint  of  wages, 
711. 
Eastland  disaster. 

Federal  court  on,  653. 

Grand  Rapids  hearing,  598. 

Held  to  account,  45. 

Redfield,  Wm.  C,  letter  from,  55. 
Eastman.  Max.     What  shall  we  do  with  patriotism?  403. 
Easton,  Christopher.     Persistent  delusions   (letter),  470. 
Eckhart,  Eunice,  47. 
Eckstein,  Henry  J.,  348. 

Economic  Association.     See  American   Economic  Associa- 
tion. 
Economic  theorizing  and  scientific  progress,  577. 
Edgmiatsin,  262. 
Edlund,   Roscoe  C,  528. 

Edmundson.  Antonette.     The  little  acolyte  (poem),  161. 
Education. 

Alabama  conditions,  619. 

Annual  report  of  federal  commissioner.  49. 

Industry  and,  422. 

Maryland  conditions,  619. 

Social,  336. 

Surveys  of  higher,  602. 

Torch-bearer   (cut  of  Brenner's  plaque),  349. 

See  also  Industrial  education;  Public  schools;  Wiscon- 
sin, University  of. 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  712. 
Eight-hour  day.    See  Hours  of  Labor. 
Eight  week  club,  482. 
Eleanor  Clubs,  766. 
Eldridge,  Seba.  466. 
Election  results,  Nov.  2,  158. 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  102. 
Eliot,  Thomas  D.     Letter  on  Erving  Winslow's  article  on 

"Philanthropic   Individualism."   173. 
Elliott.  John,  476. 
Ellis,  Chas.  E.,  123. 
Emerson.  Harrington,  675. 
Emerson,  Dr.  Haven,  126. 
Emerson,   R.  W.,  medallion  by  Brenner.  16. 
Employment,  366. 

See  also  Unemployment. 
Enforcement  (of  factory  inspection  law).  191. 
England,  appeal  to  save  the  babies,  177. 
English  language  campaign.  99. 
Epileptics.  Indiana  Village,  373. 
Erectors.     See  National  Erectors. 
Ericsson,  Ellie,  portrait.  586. 
Erstwhile  Susan  (play),  713. 

Etcher  of  Henry  Street   (Abraham  Phillips),  135-138,  146. 
Eugenical  News   (journal),  593. 
Eugenics. 

Main  facts,  117. 

Registry.  593. 
Europe,  population  increase.  I4ti 
Evans,  Maurice  S.,  644. 

Evarts,  Wm.   M.,  medallion  by  Brenner,   16. 
Exits   or  sprinklers    (letter),   441. 
Extension  teaching  in  Massachusetts,  348. 
Eye  strain,  124. 

Eyesight.    See  Babies;  Blindness. 
Ezdorf.  Dr.  R.   H.  von,  416. 


Fabian  plan,  183,  185. 
Facial  wounds,  528. 
Factories. 

Closing  by  Fire  Commissioner  Adamson,  446. 

England  and  the  war,  451. 

Fire  hazards  in  New  York  Citv.  181. 

Fire  law  (letter),  364. 

Inspection.  191.  283. 
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Fairhope,  Ala.,  365. 

Fairs,  interstate,  343. 

Family,  lack  of  interest  in,  682. 

Family  life,  629. 

Farm  colonies   (New  York)   for  vagrants  and  ineberiates, 

625. 
Farm  Credits.    See  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits. 
Farm  women,  616. 
Farmers. 

Co-operation,  116. 

See  also  Tenant  farmers. 
Farms  for  post-bellum  Jewish  immigrants,  312. 
Farms  in  Indiana  for  defectives  and  delinquents,  373. 
Farrar,  Attorney  General  of  Colorado,  4. 
Fatigue,  678. 
Favill,  Dr.  Henry  B.,  649,  652. 

Appreciation,  by  Graham  Taylor,  704. 
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Johnson,    Emily    S.      Discovering    Pennsylvania    (woman 

suffrage),  39. 
Johnson,  Fred  R.     Unemployment  from  the  angle  of  case 

work,  162. 
Johnson.  Geo.  E.,  50. 

Tin-  fighting  instinct,  its  place  in  life,  243-248. 
Johnson,  Marietta  L.     Letter  on  health  of  school  children, 

364. 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  501. 
Johnston,    Grace    M.      Community    Christmas    movement 

after  three  years'  growth,  205. 
Joliet.    See  under  Illinois. 
Jones,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd,  portrait,  587. 
Jones,  Myrta  L.,  portrait,  214. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  103. 
Journal  of  Negro  History,  741. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  284,  300. 
ludges.     See  Magistrates. 
Just,  Dr.  E.  E..  627. 
Justice. 

Manly  report  on,  326. 

Social  and  industrial  in  relation  to  preparedness   (De- 
vine),  732. 
Justice   (play),  682. 

Juvenile  courts      See  Children's  courts. 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago,  507,  524. 

K 
Kansas. 

(  hies  compete  in   child  welfare.  203. 

Rural  Christmas  tree,  207. 

Woman  suffrage,  84,  95. 
Kansas  City,  193. 
Kansas  City  Post,  118. 

Kaplan,  H.     Tariff  against  child  labor  (letter).  497. 
Keating,  Edward.  502. 

Keller,  Helen,  as  a  speaker  in  public    (with  cut).  370. 
Kelley,  Florence. 

Newton  D.  Raker.  716. 

Portrait.  213. 


Twenty-five   years   of    the   Consumers*    League   move- 
ment, 212. 
Kellogg,  Arthur  P.     Review  of  Montague's  Closed  Doors, 

etc.,  303. 
Kellogg,    Paul.      Two   new    worlds    and    a   sculptor's    clay 

(Brenner),  19. 
Kent  bill,  567. 
Kentucky,  trachoma  in,  726. 
Kentucky  Federation  of  Labor,  640. 
Kerley,  Chas.  G.,  51. 
Kern-McGillicuddy  bill,  473. 
Kindergartens  in  California,  620. 
King,  Clyde  Lyndon. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
489. 

Valuation  conference,  305. 
King,  Willford  Isbell,  116. 
Kingsbury,  John  A.     New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 

investigation,  571. 
Kingsley  House.     See  under  Pittsburgh. 
Kirby,  Dr.,  54. 
Kirchwey,  Geo.  W.,  557,  560. 

Wardenship  of  Sing  Sing,  417. 
Kitchens,  "Do  care"  and  "Don't  care,"  343. 
Klopp,  Henry  I.,  343. 

Koch.  Felix  J.     Picnicking  in  an  empty  reservoir,  111. 
Koren,  John,  172. 
Kronburger,  Peter.     Wages,  profit,  and  war  (letter),  707. 


Labor. 

Cartoon,  155. 

Congressional  committees  slow  about  bills,  623. 

Dangers  in  scientific  management,  679. 

Immigration  and,  125. 

Japanese  leaders  in  America,  1. 

Kentucky  Federation  of  Labor,  640. 

Migratory,  329. 

Opposition  to  New  York  constitution,  81. 

Preparedness  attitude,  506. 

Settlement  of  claims,  330. 

War  in  Europe  and  trade  union  sentiment,  288. 

See  also  Aliens ;  Trade  Unions ;  Unemployment. 
Labor  agitator  (play  of  The  Weavers).  372. 
Labor  Day,  Cincinnati  picnic,  111. 
Labor  Forum,  370. 
Labor  legislation. 

State  and  nation  in  1915,  760. 

See  also  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Labor  organization,  political  weakness  of.  759. 
Lady  of  the  London  Tube,  229. 
Lafferty  the  policeman,  476. 
Lake  Erie,  on  (poem).  734. 

Lancet  (London)  on  war  and  factories  in  England,  451. 
Land  question,  332. 
Landscape  architecture,  617. 

Lane,  H.  C.     International  arbitration   (letter).  707. 
Lane,  Winthrop  D. 

Children's  institutions,  conditions  in  New  York.  570. 

Indiana's  farm  colonies  for  defectives  and  delinquents, 
373-380. 

Review  of  Bloomfield's  Readings  in   Vocational  Guid- 
ance, 170. 

Review  of  books  on  school  problems,  115. 

Sing  Sing  stabbings,  496. 

Under  cover  of  respectability,  746. 
Lantern  bearers.    See  Drama. 
Laplanders  at  the  Joy  Zone,  164. 
Laredo.  Texas,  528. 
La  Salle.  111..  499. 
Lasker.   B 

Achievements  in  town  planning,  215. 

Rural  co-operation  in  war  times,  715. 
Latin  America,  social   service  plans  for,  717. 
Lattimore,  Florence  L. 

Aboard  the  Oscar  II,  457. 

Ford  peace  expedition  in   Sweden  and   Denmark,  etc.. 
579.  588. 
I.avinder.  Dr.  C  H..  201. 
Lawrence.  Mass.,  city  planning,  642. 
Lawrence  textile  industry,  470. 
Lawson,  John  R. 

Release.  SI. 

Rockefeller  industrial  representation  plan.  144 
Lawson.  Senator  (N.  Y.  State),  597. 
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Leadville,  Colo.,  740. 
League  of  Peace  and  Freedom,  682. 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  183,  736. 
Lee,  Joseph,  50,  168. 

Russian  prohibition  (letter),  649. 
Lee,  Porter   R.     Review  of   six  books  on   outdoor   relief, 

729. 
Legien,  C,  288. 
Legislation. 

Alabama  results,  62. 

Congress,  social,  218. 

Iowa;  histories  of,  51. 

Minnesota,  348. 
Leola,  Pa.,  514. 

Leonard,  Oscar.     Prayer  for  relief  workers,  446. 
Leonard,  Wm.  E.,  735. 

Migratory  tenants  of  the  Southwest,  511. 
Lepers,  464. 

Lepers  in  India,  gift  for  war  relief,  80. 
Leprosy,  what  is  known  about  it,  114. 
Lewis,  David  L.,  502. 
Life,  human,  227. 

Science   for  or   against,   560. 

What  do  we  know  of  life   (poem),  516. 

See  also  Longevity. 
Life  Extension  Institute,  announcement,  621. 
Life's  clinic,  253,  254,  394,  661. 
Liftman,  Matilda  S.,  501. 

Lillian   Home.     See  under  Pittsburgh:   Kingsley    House. 
Lima,  Peru,  576. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  483. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  medallion  by  Brenner,  16. 
Lindsey,  Judge  B.  B.,  174. 

Liquor  question.     See  Alcohol ;   Prohibition  ;   Temperance. 
Literacy  test.    See  under  Immigration. 
Lithuanians,  624. 
Little,  R.  H.,  608-609. 
Little  Country  Theater,  412. 
Little  dialogues  of  a  big  city,  48. 
Little  Wanderers'  Home,  49. 
Livingstone,  Collin  H.,  225. 
Loan  sharks,  Portland,  Ore.,  641. 
Lochner,  Louis  P.,  265. 

Peace  challenging  preparedness,  103. 

Portrait,  585. 
Lockstep  schooling,  634. 
Lodging-house,  municipal,  208. 
Loeb,  Solomon,  medallion  by  Brenner,  18. 
Loebl,  Louis,  449. 
London,  Meyer,  714. 
London  settlement  house  appeal,  174. 
London  Underground  Co.,  229. 
Lone  Game  (film),  366. 
Long  Island,  ancient,  291-293. 
Longevity,  652. 

Longman,   R.  A.     Infant  mortality   (letter).   7(;r>. 
Loomis,  Frank  D.,  420. 
Lord  God  of  time  (poem),  339. 
Loretto,   Mount    (children's  institution),   570. 
Lorimer,  Wm.,  405. 
Los  Angeles. 

Brownson  House  lectures,  649. 

Damaged  goods  (play),  440. 

Junior  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  484. 

Tuberculosis  nurses,  114. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  484. 
Love,  fighting  war  with,  311. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R.,  502. 

Lovell.  Bertha  C.     The  social  vision   (poem),  223. 
Lowell,  Josephine  Shaw,  portrait,  212. 
Lynch.  James  M.,  191,  369,  493,  597. 
Lynchings,  1915,  increase,  453. 
Lyng,   Clayton  T.     Letter  on  John  Martin,  765. 
Lyon.  E.  P..  369,  493,  597. 
Lyon,  F.  Emory.     Safeguarding  the  honor  system,  420. 

M 

McAdoo,  Judge  Wm.  Chart  showing  work  of  city  magis- 
trates,  167. 

McAneny,  George,  469. 

McCall,  Sam'l  W.,  social  program  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 623,  624. 

McCampbell,  Dr.  Eugene  F.,  224. 

McChestney,  Elsie,  441. 


McClory,  Jos.  E.,  703. 
McCord,  Chas.  H.,  52. 
McCorkle,  Rev.  Daniel  S.,  592. 

Sunrise,  Wyo.    (letter),  648. 
McDowell,  Malcolm,  224. 

McElwain,  H.  D.    Letter  on  John  Martin,  765. 
Macfie,  Dr.  Ronald,  626. 
Mack,  Julian  W.,  597. 
MacKaye,  Percy,  508. 
McKeever,  Wm.  A.,  203. 
MacLean,  Annie  Marion.     Fifty  years  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 

481. 
McLean,  Francis  H.,  729,  730. 
Macmillan,    Chrystal,   61. 
MacNutt,  J.  Scott,  115. 
McVey,  Frank  L.     Report  of  3d  National  Conference  on 

Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  468. 
Macy,  R.  II.,  &  Co.,  646. 
Madison,  Wis. 

Public  Christmas  tree,  207. 

See  also  Wisconsin,   University  of. 
Madison  Square. 

Christmas  pantomime,  371. 

Christmas  tree,  205. 

New  Year's  Eve,  339. 
Magistrates. 

New  York  State  meeting,  591. 

See  also  Courts.. 
Malaria,  462. 
Malthus,  599. 

Man  with  the  gun  (poem),  69. 
Manifesto  (women's  peace),  60,  61. 
Manly,  Basil  M.,  155,  317. 

See  also  Industrial   Relations  Commission. 
Mann,  Prestonia,  629. 
Manning,   Victor   R.     How  a  loan   shark  fight  educated  a 

city,  641. 
Mantell,  Robert,  384. 
Manufacturers'  News,  502,  758. 

Marino,  Tony;  story  of  his  return  to  Sing  Sing,  557. 
Marketing    and    Farm    Credits,    3d    National    Conference, 

Chicago,  468. 
Marriage.     See   Martin,  John. 
Marshall,  Harold.     Letter  on  W.  S.  Davis.  497. 
Marshall,  Robert  B.,  391,  393. 
Martin,  Dr.  F.  A.,  114. 
Martin,  John.  " 

Industrial  subjugation  of  woman,  629. 

Letters  criticizing,  707,  735,  765. 

Married  woman  in  industry,  695. 

Mother  in  industry,  720. 

Symposium  announced  in  rebuttal  of  his  articles,  761. 

Woman's  work  before  marriage,  668. 

Woman's  work  in  the  autumn  of  life,  750. 
Mary  Clarke  Memorial,  484. 
Maryland. 

Attack  on  illiteracy,  559. 

Education,   study  of  conditions,   619. 
Masque.     See  Shakespeare. 
Massachusetts. 

Child  labor  program,  469. 

Children's  court  law,  723. 

Extension  teaching,  348. 

Health  insurance  hearing,  691. 

Homestead  amendment  and  commission,  228. 

Minimum  wage  in  department  stores,  35. 

Old   age  pensions,   197. 

Social  legislation  program  of  Gov.  McCall,  623,  624. 

State  conference  of  charities,  171. 

State  savings  bank  insurance,  708. 

Taxing  incomes,  475. 
Massillon,  Ohio,  social  service  league,  441. 
Mastin,  Florence  Ripley.    To  the  dreamer  (verses),  282. 
Maternity.     See  Birth  control. 
Mather.  Samuel,  316. 
Mather,  Stephen  T.,  390. 
Matscheck,  Walter,  606,  610. 
Matthews,  Wm.  H.     The  muckers,  5. 
Mayer,  Dora,  576. 

Mayors'  conference,  Jacksonville,  534. 
Mead,  Geo.  H. 

Allen    survey    of    the    University    of    Wisconsin    re- 
viewed, 349-351;  354-361. 

Editorial  on,  613. 

Rejoinder  to  Allen  on  higher  education  surveys,  607. 
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Mead,    Lucia    Ames.      America's    danger    and    opportunity, 

90-92. 
Meade,  John  P.,  197. 

Means.  Esther  B.     The  unfit  and  the  unfulfilled.  163. 
Medal  of  American  Medicine,  113. 
Medallions,   Brenner,  15-22. 
Mediation,  398. 
Medical  verse,  681. 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  199. 
Mehta,  Dr.  Sumant  B.,  113. 
Mental  hygiene. 

Pennsylvania,  community  work,  343. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  gift,  650. 
Merriam,  Charles  E.,  38,  713,  714,  742. 
Mesaba  Ore,  63. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  714. 
Mexican  migrants   (letter),  735. 
Mexico. 

Starvation  in,  324-325. 

Typhus,  652. 
Migratory  tenants  of  the  Southwest,  511. 
Militarism. 

Boy  Scouts  and,  342. 

Statuary  group  by  Ella  Buchanan,  314. 

See  also  Anti-Militarism  Committee. 
Milk  wagon  drivers'  strike,  121. 
Mill.  The  (poem),  576. 
Millar,  Rufus  W.,  59. 
Miller,   H.  A.     Congress  of  the  submerged    (Ukrainians), 

224. 
Miller.  W'ilhelm,  617. 
Millis,  H.  A.,  115. 
Milwaukee. 

Medical   advice   free,   114. 

Truancy,  637. 
Miner,  W.  H.,  225. 
Miners. 

Colorado  acquittal,  740. 

See  also  United  Mine  Workers. 
Mines. 

Anthracite  coal,  567. 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  576. 

See  also   Bureau  of   Mines. 
Minimum  wage. 

Australasia's  experience.  760. 

Consumers'  League  and,  118. 

Department  stores  in  Massachusetts,  35. 
GAL  12— 8254 

Earning   (J.   A.   Ryan),   150. 

Tailoring  trade.  4<;.V 

Washington,  449. 
Ministry  of  the  mother   (poem),  410. 
Minneapolis. 

Disgorging  the  saloon    (Benjamin),  26. 

Fair  play,  757. 

Housing  conference,  100. 

Prohibition  campaign.   82. 

Social  service  lectures,  366. 

Vocational  schools  survey  and  report,  503. 
Minnesota. 

Committee  on  social  legislation,  348. 

Hennepin  County  prohibition  campaign,  82. 

Public  Health  conference,  171. 

Taxation   (Harrison  bill),  63. 
Misdemeanants. 

Indiana  farm  colonies,  373. 

Jail  and,  93. 
Missouri. 

Children's  Code  Commission,  118. 

Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  308. 

Outdoor  relief,  729. 
Missouri,  University  of,  114,  620. 
Missouri  Valley  Public  Health  Association,  193. 
Moffett.  E.  A.     Prohibition  the  job-maker  (letter),  365. 
Montague,  Margaret  P.,  303. 
Montana,    woman    suffrage,   96. 
Montclair.  N.  J.,  prohibition,  157   (cartoon),  159. 
Moonlight  schools,  429. 

Moore,    Krnest   C.      Reviews   of   Dewey's   Schools   of   To- 
morrow, 438. 
Moran,  Frederick  A.,  763. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  105. 
Moree,  Edward  A„  736. 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  as  ambassador  to  Turkey   (with  por- 
trait), 689. 


Morgenthau,  Mrs.,  690. 
Morphinism,  439. 
Morris,  Arthur  J.,  177. 
Morris  plan,  283. 

Courts  and,  568     . 

Injunction  sought,  177. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  community  fireplace,  756. 
Morse,  Frances  R.     Mrs.  Field's  bequest,  290,  300. 
Mosher,   Alfrieda   M.     Who  goes   there?— A  Friend,  535- 

538. 
Moskowitz,   Henry,   2. 

Mosquitoes,  interstate  campaign  against,  416. 
Mother,  ministry  of  the  (poem),  410. 
Mother  in  industry  (J.  Martin),  720. 
Mothers,  Iowa  congress  of,  309. 
Mothers'  pensions.     See  Widows'  pensions. 
Motion  pictures. 

Cleveland  philanthropies,  421. 

Film  library   (Collier),  663. 

Morals  in  a  small  town,  662. 

See  also  Drama. 
Moton,   Robert   Russa,   appointment  to  Tuskegee,  portrait, 

369. 
Motor  tourists'  camp,  204. 
Mouth  Hygiene  Association,  National,  316. 
Moyer,  Dr.,  348. 
Muckers,  the,  5. 

Mulford,  M.     Letter  of  protest  against  John  Martin's  arti- 
cles on  woman,  707. 
Mullanphy  Board,  740. 

Mulry,  Thos.  M.,  obituary  notice   (with  portrait),  714. 
Munday,  Chas.  B.,  405. 

Municipal  government  conferences  at   Dayton,  305. 
Municipal  lodging-house,  208. 
Municipal    research,   ten   years   of   the   pioneer    New   York 

Bureau,  230. 
Municipal  toboggan  slide,  727. 
Municipalities,  league  of  California,  54. 
Munson,  Dr.,  70. 
Murder,  attempted,  741. 

Murphev.  E.  R.     A  democratic  army   (letter),  646. 
Murphy"  Dr.  John  B.,  652. 
Murray.  Gilbert.     Letter  on   Dr.   Alice   Hamilton's   article 

"At  the  War  Capitals,"  173. 
Mussey.   Mabel  H.  B.     Review  of   Sinclair's   The  Cry  for 

Justice,  302. 
Mutual    Welfare   League,  outside  branch   meeting  at   Car- 
negie  Hall   Fell.   14.  595. 

N 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Conference  of  teachers,  307 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  Roger  Williams  University,  482. 
Nasmyth,  Geo.  W.     Toward  world  government,  183. 
Nassau,   Mabel   Louise,  729.  730. 
Nathan,  Maud.  294. 

Portrait,  213. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.    See  under  Child  labor. 
National  Civic  Federation,  preparedness  views,  506. 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Business  committees   for  1916,  366. 

Medallion  for  25th  by  Brenner.  16,  17. 

Preliminary  program,   766. 
National  defense.     See  Peace;  Preparedness;  War. 
National  Erectors  Association,  702,  705. 
National  parks.     See  Parks. 

National   Safety  Council,   fourth  annual  congress,  122. 
National  Temperance  Union.    Sec  under  Temperance. 
National  Voters'  League.     See  Voters'  leagues. 
National    Woman's    Peace    Party      S<v    Woman's    Peace 

Party 
Nature,  a  song  to  (group  of  sculpture  by  Brenner).  21. 
Nearing,  Scott,  369,  488,  499. 

Baltimore  lectures  announced.  35. 

Dismissed,   131. 

Toledo  University,  172. 

Witmer's   book  announced 
Neff.  Joseph.  343. 
Negroes. 

African  on,  644. 

Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History, 
741. 

McCord's    The  American  Negro,  52. 

Orphan  asylum  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  517. 

Roger  Williams  LJniversity,  Y.  W.  C.  A..  482. 
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Segregation  ordinance  adopted  in  St.  Louis,  694. 

Segregation  vote  in  St.  Louis,  627. 

Shufeldt's  America's  Greatest  Problem,  216. 

Spingarn  medal,  627. 

Uncolored  history  of,   521. 
Neighbor,  my  (Christmas  card),  342. 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  179,  641. 
Neighborliness    encouraged    by    Negro    orphan    asylum    at 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  517. 
Neighborly  Week,  Indianapolis,  166. 
Nell,  Tony,  233. 
Nestor,  Agnes,  118. 
Neutrals. 

Cartoon  from  New  York  Sun,  505. 

Conference  of,  186. 

Conference  of   (J.  Addams),  495. 
New  Bedford  poster  campaign  against  alcohol,  102. 
New  Castle,  Del.,  518. 

New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  49. 
New  Jersey. 

Amending  compensation  act,  760. 

Compensation  law  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,  450. 

Elections,  158. 

Health  department  and  smells,  55. 
New  Orleans  flood  relief,  365. 
New  Year's  Eve,  339. 
New  York  (City). 

Building  up  a  city  plan  block  by  block,  752. 

Charity  organization  report  on  low  wages,  445. 

Children's  court  (cuts),  486,  487. 

Children's  ins^  tution,  conditions,  570. 

Commission    o-    Building    Districts    and    Restrictions, 
752. 

Commissioner  Davis'  first  annual  report,  36. 

Farm  colony  for  inebriates,  626. 

Greenwich  and  Chelsea  sections,  76. 

Greenwich  Village  poverty,   730. 

Health  Department  and  Dr.  Goldwater,  126. 

Health  Department  work  of  half  a  century,  728. 

Madison  Square  singing,  339. 

Municipal  Lodging-house,  208. 

New  York  Central  tracks,  532. 

Occupational  disease  clinic,  727. 

Parole   Commission,  415. 

Police  work  in  arresting  unemployment,  166. 

School  conditions,  124. 

Subway  workers;  accident,  5,  7. 

Taxation  problems,  231. 

View  from  Woman's  City  Club,  616. 

See  also  Municipal  research;  Quarantine;  Shakespeare. 
New  York  (State). 

Appropriation   bill   omissions,   682. 

Charities     Aid     Association     report     on     sickness     in 
Dutchess  County,  65-69. 

Conference  of  Probation  Officers,  309. 

Constitution,  labor  opposition,  81. 

Elections,   158. 

Farm  colony  for  vagrants,  625. 

Industrial  Commission,  369. 

Industrial  Commission  (Board),  neglect,  283. 

Industrial  Commission,  Governor's  action  on,  597. 
.    Industrial  Commission,  Governor's  uncertainty,  493. 

Insanity  prevention,  100. 

New  county  hospitals,  180. 

Public  health  nursing,  202. 

See  also  under  Charities  and  Correction. 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  tracks,  532. 
New  York  Public  Library,  seal  by  Brenner,  16. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

PROFESSOR  BALCH  believes  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  talk  peace  is  close 
upon  us.  Both  sides  want  it  and  are  ready 
to  go  beyond  their  advertised  intentions. 
And  both  have  substantial  conquests  of 
territory  as  basis  for  a  dicker.     Page  24. 

'J1  WO  Japanese  labor  leaders,   who  have 
come  over  to   study  American  methods 
of  organizing  labor,  are  advocates  of  peace. 
Page  1. 

^J  E W  York's  subway,  "the  greatest  city 
railroad  system  in  the  world,"  is  being 
blasted  through  the  rock  of  Manhattan 
Island  by  laborers  who  are  paid  less  than 
their  widows  would  receive  from  a  relief 
society  should  they  die.     Page  5. 

K  EIR  HARDIE  dead— a  glimpse  of  his 
human  leadership.    Page  27. 

VICTOR  BRENNER  is  the  man  who 
made  the  penny  famous.  An  immigrant 
who  has  entered  into  two  new  worlds — 
America  and  sculpture — it  was  character- 
istic of  his  sharing  of  the  common  life  that 
he  chose  to  put  his  likeness  of  Lincoln  not 
on  coins  of  high  degree  but  in  place  of  the 
cigar-store  Indian  on  the  copper  cent  that 
jingles  in  everyman's  pocket.    Page  19. 

THE    whole    Armenian    nation    may    be 
wiped  out  as  one  of  the  by-products  of 
war.     Page  3. 

\\Z"  HAT  attitude  the  public  shall  take  to- 
ward the  unionizing  of  public  servants 
has  come  to  sharp  issue  between  the 
Chicago  school  teachers  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  board  prohibited  the  teach- 
ers from  taking  out  union  cards.  The 
teachers  have  held  the  board  up  on  an  in- 
junction.    Page  1. 

p  ERSONALITY  and  experience  are  reck- 
oned important  factors  in  civil  service 
examinations  nowadays.  Tests  based  on 
them  tend  to  put  round  men  into  round 
holes.  A  New  York  report  contends  that 
government  is  blazing  the  way  for  business 
in  building  up  a  technique  of  employment. 
Page  2. 

J^ELIEF  work  in  Europe  has  grown  too 
big   for  private  effort.     Only  govern- 
ment   action    can    meet    the    need    now. 
Page  4. 

'J"' HE  old  choice,  "You  can  like  it  or  lump 
it,"  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  making,  distributing,  showing  and 
seeing  motion-pictures.  While  it  lasts — 
and  it's  a  temporary  condition — the  volun- 
tary National  Board  of  Censorship  is  a 
good  thing,  says  John  Collier.  But  censor- 
ship, by  and  large,  is  a  poor  thing,  particu- 
larly for  the  theater.  What  the  people 
need  is  not  protection,  but  life,  "and  it  may 
be  that  no  social  agency  today  is  more  life- 
giving  than  the  theater."     Page  9. 

THE  death  of  Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston 
removes  the  militant  leader  in  a  stock- 
holders' movement  to  improve  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  steel  industry.  He  leaves  a 
trust  fund.     Pages  27  and  33. 


"POVERTY  is  as 
Unnecessary  as  Malaria  or 
Yellow  Fever." 

In  his  "ESSAYS  IN  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE"  Professor  Carver  presents 
a  cure  for  poverty.  There  is  much  keen 
thought  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
and  his  remedy  reaches  the  source  of 
the  trouble. 

8vo.  Cleth.    429  pages.    $2.00  net. 

Other  New  Books : 

Same  Problems  in  Market  Distribution,  by  A. 

W.   Shaw,   Editor  of   "System."      12me. 

Cloth.   120  pp.  $1.00. 
Chaucer  and  his  Poetry,   by   Professor  C.  L. 

Kittiedge.     8vo.  Cloth.  230  pp.  $1.25. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question,  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig.  8vo.    Cloth.  374pp. 
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The  Second  Partition  of  Poland,  by  Dr.  R.H. 

Lord.     8vo.  Cloth.   600  pp.     $2.25. 
A  Bibliography  of  Municipal  Government,  by 

Professor  W.  B.  Munro.      8vo.     Buckram. 

472  pp.  $2.50. 
The  Evolution  of  the  English  Corn  Market,  by 

Professor    N.   S.    B.    Gras.      8vo.   Cloth. 

498  pp.   $2.50. 
English  Field  Systems,    by    Professor  H.  L. 

Gray.  8vo.  Cloth.   590  pp.    $2.50. 
Two  Commencement   Addresses,    by    H.   C. 

Lodge.     16mo.    Cloth.   50  pp.    35  cents. 
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The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
school, "The  Profession  of  Home-Making."  will  be  sent 
on  request.     Address  a  postcard  or  note     A.  S.  H    E 
519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Graduate  Course  in  Medical  Social  Service 

Lebanon  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  offers  to  graduates  of  recognized 
Training  Schools  academic  and  field  work  in  : 
General  Medical  Social  Service,  Tuberculosis 
Work,  Infant  Hygiene,  Mental  Hygiene. 
Room  and  board  free  in  exchange  for  work  in  the  Department. 

Apply  in  writing  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Limburg,  2  West  86th  Street    ■    -    New  York  City 


Dili  I  CTIWQ.  "Five-Cent  Meals."  10c;  "Food 
DULLL11NO.  Values,"  10c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap; 
pliances,"  I5c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  fret. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 
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Housekeeping 
Linens  at 


Reg.Trade  Mark 

McCutcheon's  is  everywhere  recognized  as  "The  greatest  treasure  house  of 
Linens  in  America" — and  this  was  nevermore  true  than  today,  notwithstanding 
all  the  difficulties  surrounding  ocean  transportation. 

Even  at  this  between  season  period  we  offer  an  unusually  attractive  collection 
in  all  the  following  lines: 

Table  Cloths— $2  50  to  50.00  each. 
Napkins— $2.25  to  75.00  per  dozen. 

Linen  Sheets— $5.50  to  32  50  per  pair. 

Linen  Pillow  Cases— $1.25  to  7.50  per  pair. 
Towels— $2  75  to  39.00  per  dozen. 

Bed  Spreads— fl.r.O  to  $50.00  each. 
Blankets— $4  00  to  38.00  per  pair. 

Comfortables— $1.50  to  45.00  each. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  visitors  from  out  of  town  to  inspect"  this 
wonderful  collection  and  to  carefully  note  the  very  attractive  values. 

Mail  orders  receive  oar  prompt  attention. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthrophy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  President 
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THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  4,  1915 

GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE 

Fitting  for  the  several  kindred  lines  of  social  work. 

First  Year  Courses:  Introduction  to  Social  Work, Survey  of  the  Field,  Local 
Government,  Social  Economics. 

Field  Work  and  Inspection  Visits  to  Local  Institutions. 

Second  Year  open  to  college  graduates  for  courses  in  Community  Survey, 
Municipal  Problems,  Principles  of  Relief,  Public  Health  and  Housing, 
Social  Reform  Movement,  Public  Care  of  Children,  Wards  of  the  State, 
Social  Legislation,  Immigration  and  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 

Course  for  Playground  Workers 

Technical  Classes  at  Hull-House ;  practice  work  in  settlements  and  pub- 
lic recreation  centers;  courses  in  social  work  at  the  School. 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR.  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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JAPANESE     LABOR     LEADERS     IN 
AMERICA 

Two  Japanese  labor  men,  Bunji 
Suzuki  and  S.  Yoshimatsu,  who  for 
years  have  been  trying  to  organize  the 
workers  of  Japan  along  American  lines, 
are  in  the  United  States  studying  the 
methods  of  American  labor  unions.  Ar- 
riving in  San  Francisco  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  they  have  spent  their  time 
thus  far  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Labor 
Council  of  San  Francisco  recently  gave 
them  a  reception  and  they  are  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  October  and  the 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  San  Francisco  the 
month  following. 

Suzuki  and  Yoshimatsu  have  come  as 
a  result  of  arrangements  made  a  year 
ago  by  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  representative 
on  international  relations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  Paul  Scharrenberg,  a  San 
Francisco  labor  leader,  editor  of  the 
Coast  Seaman's  Journal  and  representa- 
tive of  a  trade  that  is  essentially  inter- 
national. 

Some  opposition  has  appeared  to  the 
mission  of  the  Japanese  leaders.  The 
arrangement  has  been  denounced  by 
some  labor  men  who  declare  it  to  be 
an  attempt  to  move  workingmen  in  the 
United  States  in  support  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration. Others  point  out  that  the 
very  absence  of  a  widespread  labor 
movement  in  Japan  is  a  strong  reason 
for  helping  the  Japanese  leaders.  They 
believe  that  the  organization  of  Japan- 
ese workmen  will  lead  to  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  ameliora- 
ting of  conditions  in  that  country — in 
short  will  relieve  the  very  situation  that 
has  in  part  caused  emigration  to  the 
United  States. 

"We  are  learning  in  Japan,"  said 
Suzuki  recently,  "that  the  laborers  of 
the  world  have  the  same  interests  and 
the  same  enemies.  We  are  learning  that 
a  worker  is  a  human  laborer — a  world 
laborer — exposed  to  the  same  enemies. 
I  believe  that  the  laborers  of  the  world 
must  so  understand  each  other  across 
the  boundaries  of  race  and  nation  that 
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at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  we  shall 
not  be  driven  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
but  shall  stand  as  a  rock,  firm  in  our 
confidence  in  one  another,  as  an  immov- 
able guard  of  eternal  peace." 


"SOMHWHEKE  IN  THE  SuUTH" 

HT  HIS  midwinter  photograph  of  a  boy 
picking  cotton  during  the  months 
and  at  the  age  when  he  ought  to  be  in 
school  forms,  says  Prof.  W.  K.  Tate  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville,  a  telling  illustration  of  "one 
of  the  great  social  struggles  of  the  South 
— in  behalf  of  the  neglected  child  of 
the  tenant  farmer  in  the  midst  of  a  task 
which,  under  present  conditions,  must 
condemn  him  to  poverty  and  ignorance." 
The  college  Record  publishes  a  plea 
that  "the  burden  of  clothing  the  world 
be  unloosed  from  the  tired  child  of  the 
sunny  South,"  written  in  verse  by  Prof. 
H.  C.  Fellow  of  the  Friends'  University, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  upon  seeing  this  photo- 
graph.     The    first   stanza   follows : 

"In  the  image  of  God,  created  He  him." 
Didst    thou    speak,    Oh,    Man !    with    the 

voice  of  God? 
Didst  thou  say   that  the  bent-over   form 

of   this   boy 
Who    toils    in    the    cotton    field    all    the 

year    long 
With  a  body  pinched  close  by  the  matrix 

of   toil. 
And  shoulders  stooped  with  the  yoke  of 

an   ox 
In   dragging   his    loads   to    the    marts   of 

the    world ; 
With  a  face  burnt  out  and  furrowed  by 

care, 
With    eyes    dull    leaden,    that    listlessly 

stare 
Into   space,    not   seeing,   but   dead,    stone 

dead ; 
With   hands  bronzed  deep  by  a   tropical 

sun, 
And  scarred  by  the  thorns  of  passionate 

briars — 
Didst  thou  say  that  this  was  thy  image 
or   God's? 


SHALL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  JOIN 
LABOR  UNIONS? 

Chicago  is  dramatically  staging 
n  local  issue,  the  national  bearings  of 
which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  demanded  that  the  Teachers' 
Federation  withdraw  from  its  affilia- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  or  give  a  pledge  not  to  join  it, 
not  only  as  a  condition  of  promotion 
and  increase  of  salary  but  of  continu- 
ance in  or  entrance  upon  the  service  of 
the  public  schools. 

Thus  again  in  an  acute  and  decisive 
way  the  question  of  public  policy  is 
raised  whether  employes  in  any  govern- 
ment service  should  be  permitted  to  be 
in  any  way  identified  with  labor  unions 
or   any   other  class  organization. 

Led  by  Margaret  Haley,  its  formid- 
ably aggressive  business  agent,  the 
Teachers'  Federation  at  once  picked  up 
the  gauntlet.  Their  first  appeal  was  to 
public  opinion  in  a  mass  meeting  of 
4,000  citizens.  Miss  Haley  appeared 
before  them  attended  by  the  presidents 
of  the  American,  the  Illinois  and  the 
Chicago  Federations  of  Labor.  Or- 
ganized labor  thus  made  common  cause 
with  the  Teachers'  Federation  in  de- 
fense from  an  attack  alleged  to  be 
leveled  alike  against  the  teachers'  and 
the  working  people's  right  to  organize. 

To  forefend  themselves  from  this  is- 
sue and  the  political  consequences  it 
involves,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  severally  disclaimed  being 
opposed  to  unions,  but  maintained  that 
they  were  legitimate  in  the  trades  but 
not  in  the  professions.  The  following 
drastic  action  of  the  board,  passed  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  nine,  was  frankly 
introduced  as  "aimed  directly  at  the 
Teachers'    Federation" : 

"Membership  by  teachers  in  labor 
unions,  or  in  organizations  of  teachers 
affiliated  with  a  trade  union,  or  a  fed- 
eration or  association  of  trade  unions 
(as  well  as  teachers'  organizations 
which  have  officers,  business  agents,  or 
other  representatives  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  force)  is  inimical 
to  proper  discipline,  prejudicial  to  the 
efficiency    of    the    teaching    force    and 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  BARNUM'S  GREAT  "WHAT  IS  IT?" 


""PHIS  is  not  the  path  of  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning,  nor,  to  quote  the 
Oregon  Voter  from  which  it  is  taken,  is 
it  "a  dachshund  chasing  a  whoop-de- 
doodle  into  Przesymsl."  It  is  school  dis- 
trict No.  9  in  Oregon,  which  has  been 
given  this  fantastic  shape  for  a  very 
definite  purpose. 

The  city  of  Tillamook,  occupying  a 
square  mile  in  the  hind  quarter  of  the 
dachshund,  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $1,130,390.  To  help  pay  the  cost  of 
educating  their  children,  the  enterpris- 
ing Tillamookers  managed  to  include 
timber  lands  assessed  at  over  $1,700,000, 
and  also  some  farm  lands,  thus  rolling 
up  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $2,943,- 
095  for  their  school  district.  Not  being 
selfish,  says  the  Voter,  they  left  the 
balance  of  the  timber  lands  of  the 
county  to  be  included  in  other  districts, 


although   it  took  some  weird  and  won- 
derful mapping  to  get  it  all  in. 

T^HIS  gerrymandering  of  school  dis- 
tricts is  a  favorite  pastime  of 
Oregon  voters.  "Shoestring  districts, 
step-ladder  districts,  giraffe  districts, 
hoop-snake  districts  and  districts  that  in 
shape  resemble  no  known  or  nameable 
object  alive  or  dead  are  ingeniously 
spliced  together,"  says  the  Voter. 
Swapping  territory  back  and  forth  be- 
tween districts   is  also  popular. 

The  Voter  concedes  that  railroad 
and  timber  property  ought  to  pay  its 
share  towards  schools,  roads  and  local 
development.  But  the  present  system, 
it  says,  "makes  possible  the  grossest 
discrimination,  dulls  civic  morality  and 
prompts  reckless  expenditure  of  other 
folks'    money." 


detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system ;  therefore,  such  mem- 
bership, affiliation,  or  representation  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

"All  members  of  the  education  de- 
partment who  are  now  members  of  any 
such  prohibited  organization  shall 
forthwith  discontinue  their  member- 
ship therein  and  shall  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  such  membership  has  been 
discontinued. 

"No  person  shall  hereafter  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity  in  the  educa- 
tion department  until  such  person  shall 
state  in  writing  that  he  or  she  is  not 
a  member,  and  will  not  while  employed 
in  the  education  department  become  a 
member  of  any  such  prohibited  organi- 
zation." 

Eligibility  for  promotion,  advance- 
ment in  salary,  or  transfer  is  condition- 
ed upon  compliance  with  these  new 
rules,  a  violation  of  which  involves  lia- 
bility to  fine,  suspension  or  dismissal. 

Political  pressure  is  evidently  both 
the  first  and  last  resort  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Federation  in  fighting  for  its  life 
and  for  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  over  7,000  teachers,  al- 
though the  number  of  them  enrolled  in 
the  Teachers'  Federation  is  kept  secret 
and  is  variously  estimated  by  friend  or 
foe  from  over  3,000  to  less  than  500. 
The  mayor's  pending  appointments  of 
one-third  the     members     of     the  school 


board  were  challenged  at  the  outset.  He 
was  "dared"  to  reappoint  or  appoint 
those  favoring  the  prohibitive  rules. 
The  City  Council  was  next  relied  upon 
not  to  confirm  such  appointments.  And 
the  governor  was  asked  to  keep  the 
state's  hands  off  the  local  situation,  be- 
cause the  mayor  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  shifted  the  inquiry  into 
school  affairs  from  the  City  Council  to 
a  senate  committee,  the  legality  of 
whose  appointment  is  challenged. 

To  gain  time  to  develop  these  tactics, 
if  not  permanently  to  estop  the  proceed- 
ings against  members  of  the  federation, 
a  temporary  injunction  was  asked  to  re- 
strain the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
mayor  from  enforcing  the  new  rule. 
This  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the 
board  had  already  contracted  with  the 
teachers  for  the  ensuing  year,  knowing 
some  of  them  to  be  members  of  the  fed- 
eration, and  that  nothing  had  happened 
since  then  to  change  their  status.  The 
judge  also  held  the  rule  to  be  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  and  one  that  if  en- 
forced would  prohibit  the  teachers' 
membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Federation,  as  well  as  in  the 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation. 

In  rendering  this  decision  the  judge 
added  that  "should  the  board  file  an  an- 
swer to  the  bill  setting  forth  that  the 
Teachers'   Federation   is   detrimental   to 


the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  then  a 
new  question  would  arise  to  which  his 
present  ruling  does  not  apply."  This 
then  will  be  the  issue  when  application 
is  made  to  have  the  temporary  injunc- 
tion made  permanent. 

The  final  decision  in  this  case  ought 
to  go  far  toward  threshing  out  a  coun- 
try-wide public  policy  as  to  the  union- 
izing of  public  employes.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  some  of  the  Chicago 
teachers  have  been  broadened  in  their 
social  intelligence  and  public  spirit  by 
the  affiliation  of  their  federation  with 
the  Federation  of  Labor;  also  that 
many  trade  unionists  have  had  their 
vision  widened  and  their  standards 
raised  by  affiliation  with  the  teachers. 
Fundamentally,  however,  the  public, 
which  owns  the  schools  and  employs  the 
teachers,  has  the  right  to  know  why  the 
paid  and  commissioned  servants  of  the 
whole  people  should  identify  themselves 
with  an  organization  of  one  class  of  the 
people,  even  though  it  may  be  the  most 
numerous  class;  why  if  teachers  thus 
affiliate,  the  city  police,  the  postal  serv- 
ice, the  army  and  the  navy,  should  not. 

PERSONALITY    AS    A    TEST    FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  head  resident  of  a  settle- 
ment in  Minneapolis  was  called  on  the 
telephone  by  the  secretary  of  the  civil 
service  commission  the  other  day  and 
asked  if  he  would  be  one  of  five  to  give 
an  oral  examination  to  candidates  for 
probation  officer  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Arriving  at  the  City  Hall  he  found  his 
confreres  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  the  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  secretary  and  his 
assistant  of  the  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association. 

The  five  proceeded  to  interview  the 
candidates.  They  asked  each  one  what 
he  would  do  if  he  should  suddenly  meet 
his  probationer  coming  from  a  moving 
picture  show  at  10:30  P.M.  with  a  man 
or  boy,  how  he  would  proceed  in  the 
case  of  a  minor  committed  to  his  care 
for  drunkenness,  to  what  extent  his 
views  of  heredity  and  environment 
might  enter  into  his  method  of  treat  ■ 
ment,  and  other  questions  calculated  to 
show  the  candidates'  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject and  to  give  the  examiners  a  chance 
to  study  their  personality.  It  turned 
out  that  the  first  three  on  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  were  those  who 
had  received  the  highest  rating  for  per- 
sonality from  the  volunteer  oral  exam- 
iners also. 

This  plan  of  securing  the  help  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women  in  find- 
ing incumbents  for  specialized  positions 
is  more  and  more  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  civil  service  commissions.  The 
municipal  commission  of  New  York 
city,  of  which  Henry  Moskowitz,  a 
former  social  worker,  is  president,  has 
perhaps  carried  the  policy  as  far  as  any 
body  of  similar  character,  as  the  com- 
mission's  1914   report   make-  clear       Be- 


Common  Welfare 


lieving  that  attendance  officers  should 
not  merely  enforce  laws  against  truancy, 
but  that  they  should  be  capable  of  study- 
ing social  conditions  leading  to  truancy, 
the  commission  framed  an  examination 
for  this  position  only  after  securing  the 
advice  of  an  associate  and  three  district 
superintendents  of  schools,  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance, the  head  of  the  Public  Education 
Association,  the  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  Consumers' 
League.  Three  persons  well  known  in 
protective  work  for  youths  helped  to 
frame  the  examination  for  police  ma- 
tron, and  four  social  workers  aided 
in  preparing  the  examination  for  super- 
intendent of  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House. 

In  the  examinations  held  by  the  New 
York  commission  for  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
three  men  well  known  in  social  work 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  list,  Alexander 
Wilson,  now  temporarily  serving  as  di- 
rector of  social  investigations  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  city,  William  B.  Buck,  now  filling 
a  temporary  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  city  Children's 
Hospital  and  Schools  on  Randall's 
Island,  and  John  R.  Shillady,  secretary 
of  the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Com- 
mittee. 

In    preparing    this    examination    the 


commission  had  the  advice  of  Homer 
Folks  and  other  seasoned  men  in  this 
field. 

Civil  service  commissions  are  but  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  public  and  private 
charitable  bodies  in  this  matter.  In 
1906,  when  a  vacancy  was  created  in 
the  superintendency  of  the  great  county 
institutions  at  Dunning,  111.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners repudiated  the  suggestion 
that  he  seek  the  advice  of  politicians, 
and  turned  instead  to  a  group  of  emi- 
nent physicians  .and  others  known  to 
have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  public 
care  of  the  dependent  and  defective 
classes.  The  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  Henry  E.  Legler,  was 
chosen  with  the  assistance  of  the  lib- 
rarian of  Congress  and  of  other  library 
experts. 

The  older  type  of  civil  service  ex- 
amination tested  the  candidate's  health 
and  his  ability  to  pass  a  written  or 
"literary"  test — something  that  a  high 
school  boy  could  often  do  better  than 
an  experienced  man.  It  was  so  char- 
acteristically formal  that  in  all  the  large 
cities  "civil  service  schools"  successfully 
coached  shoals  of  aspiring  public  serv- 
ants to  write  answers  to  the  sort  of 
questions  that  could  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

The  new  way,  as  Dr.  Moskowitz  points 
out  in  the  New  York  report,  tends  to 
determine  a  particular  man's  fitness  for 
a  particular  job,  whether  it  be  driving 


a  garbage  cart  or  managing  a  city  in- 
stitution as  big  as  a  country  village. 

In  so  far  as  civil  service  examina- 
tions have  taken  experience  and  per- 
sonality into  account  as  well  as  a  cor- 
rect recollection  of  the  capital  of  Brit- 
ish Burmah  and  the  number  of  fluid 
ounces  in  a  quart — or  is  it  a  pound? — 
they  have  succeeded  in  putting  round 
men  and  women  snugly  into  round  holes. 
More  than  that,  Dr.  Moskowitz  holds, 
government  is  actually  pointing  the  way 
for  business  in  building  up  a  technique 
of  employment  which  may  serve  indus- 
try in  cutting  down  the  wasteful  "turn- 
over" of  unsuitable  men,  hired  and  fired 
to  keep  a  work  force  going. 

ANNIHILATION  OF  ALL  ARME- 
NIANS THREATENED 

That  the  massacres  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  in  1895,  in  which  300,000 
Armenians  were  put  to  death,  seem  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  butch- 
ery now  going  on  in  Turkey,  was  the 
statement  published  in  this  country  last 
week.  It  was  made  by  Nubar  Pasha, 
the  diplomatic  representative  in  Paris 
of  the  Katholikos,  or  head  of  the  Ar- 
menian church,  who  sent  letters 
supporting  his  declaration  to  M. 
Simbad  Gabriel,  president  of  the 
Armenian  General  Progressive  As- 
sociation in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Gabriel  estimated  from  these  letters 
that  the  number  of  Armenians  put  to 
death  in  1915  has  exceeded  450,000  and 


AN  INTERLUDE  ON  INFANT  MORTALITY 

The  very  practical  business  of  saving  baby  lives  was  given  artistic  setting  during  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week  in  two 
playlets  or  interludes.  A  special  stage  and  system  of  lighting  enabled  the  author,  Prof.  G.  M.  P.  Baird,  to  begin  the 
action  in  the  Theft  of  Thistledown  in  a  full  afternoon  light,  which  changed  through  sunset  to  twilight  and  the  deep  blue 
of  evening  against  which  the  glowing  fruit  of  faery  trees  and  an  antique  lanthorn  stood  out  in  warm  relief.  The  cos- 
tumes were  Greek  for  all  of  the  little  actors — faeries,  maids  in  waiting,  pixies,  herald  and  queen.  The  verse  was  written 
to  suit  the  lung  capacity  of  the  performers.  The  chorus  danced  barefoot.  Baby  week  was  under  the  direction  of  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn. 
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that  600,000  more  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  to  wander  among  the 
villages  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  are 
from  a  population  of  but  1,500,000. 

"Christian  martyrdom  has  at  no  time 
assumed  such  colossal  proportions," 
wrote  Nubar  Pasha  in  transmitting  the 
correspondence.  "What  has  happened 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  anni- 
hilation of  a  whole  people." 

The  authors  of  the  letters  begged  that 
their  names  be  kept  secret  lest  ven- 
geance be  visited  upon  them.  One  letter 
from  Constantinople  says  that  Armen- 
ians in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Cilicia  have  been  exiled  to  the  desert 
regions  south  of  the  Aleppo.  They 
have  not  been  allowed  to  carry  any  of 
their  possessions  with  them,  the  letter 
goes  on,  and  Moslems  are  occupying  the 
lands  and  houses  left  vacant.  •  The 
young  men  are  kept  for  military  service, 
and  it  is  only  the  weak  and  aged  who 
are  deported. 

"The  court-martials  are  functioning 
everywhere,"  says  another  letter. 
"Numerous  Armenians  have  been  hang- 
ed, and  many  others  sentenced  to  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  prison.  Many  have 
been  beaten  to  death,  among  them  the 
priests  of  the  village  of  Kurk.  Churches 
and  convents  have  been  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, and  almost  all  the  bishops  have 
been  arrested  to  be  delivered  up  to 
court-martial." 

Greed,  religion  and  politics  combine 
to  induce  the  Turks  to  massacre  the 
Armenians,  Dr.  Gabriel  said  in  making 
public  the  contents  of  the  letters.  He 
told  of  having  talked  recently  with  an 
Armenian  woman  who  had  just  come 
from  Constantinople.  One  morning 
twenty  of  her  friends,  she  said,  were 
taken  out  by  the  Turks  and  killed  in 
cold  blood  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  were  suspected  of  being  unfriendly 
to  the  Turkish  cause. 

"When  the  bugle  blows  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Dr.  Gabriel,  "the  Turks  rush 
fiercely  to  the  work  of  killing  the  Chris- 
tians and  plundering  them  of  their 
wealth.  When  it  stops  in  the  evening, 
or  in  two  or  three  days,  the  shooting 
and  stabbing  stop  just  as  suddenly  then 
as  it  began.  The  people  obey  their 
orders  like  soldiers." 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  receiving 
many  inquiries  concerning  conditions  in 
Armenia  and  is  daily  requested  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  relief  of  the  Armen- 
ian people.  The  country  appears  at 
present  to  be  virtually  inaccessible. 
Members  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
War  Relief  Commission  who  have 
recently  returned  from  Constantinople 
report  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
foreigners  to  obtain  permission  to  go 
through  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  or 
into  Armenia.  Even  American  mission- 
aries who  had  come  to  Constantinople 
in  the  early  summer  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  stations  and 
were  in  great  uncertainty  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  civil  populations  among 
whom  they  had  lived. 

On  Mondav  the  Red  Cross  announced 


that  it  was  wholly  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  desirous  of  extending 
practical  help  to  the  Armenians  and 
that  it  is  now  trying  to  obtain  reliable 
information  as  to  the  most  effective 
means  of  carrying  relief  to  that  country. 
Political  conditions  in  Europe  of  course 
inject  delicate  diplomatic  elements  into 
the  problem.  A  definite  announcement 
may  be  possible  within  a  few  days,  said 
the  Red  Cross. 


L 


ATEST    DEVELOPMENTS     IN 
COLORADO 


Attorney-General  Farrar  of 
Colorado,  who  superseded  the  local  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  trial  of  John  R. 
Lawson  and  took  personal  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  leader  of  the  1913-14 
coal  strike,  has  followed  up  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  for 
Lawson  by  an  attack  not  only  upon  the 
evidence  which  is  the  basis  for  the  mo- 
tion but  upon  Fred  W.  Clark  and 
Horace  N.  Hawkins,  the  attorneys  who 
defended  Lawson.  On  September  15 
he  caused  their  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  is  making 
preparations  for  their  prosecution. 

The  principal  basis  for  the  appeal  for 
a  new  trial  for  Lawson  was  the  affi- 
davit of  Grover  Hall,  a  member  of  the 
jury  that  convicted  him.  Hall  alleged 
that  he  had  been  coerced  into  voting 
for  conviction,  in  spite  of  his  belief  in 
Lawson's  innocence,  by  false  statements 
made  to  him  by  the  court  bailiff  to  the 
effect  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill. 
Hall  is  said  later  to  have  retracted  this 
statement  and  the  attorney-general 
caused  his  arrest  a  month  ago  on  a 
charge  of  perjury.  The  action  against 
the  attorneys  is  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  they  secured  from  Hall 
what  they  knew  to  be  a  false  affidavit. 

Clark  and  Hawkins  are  both  well 
known  in  Colorado,  and  the  latter  is 
considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Denver  bar.  Their  arrest  on  a  charge 
that  impugns  their  professional  integrity 
has  naturally  attracted  wide  interest. 

Another  development  in  the  Colorado 
situation  that  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  is  the  visit  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr..  to  the  properties  of  the  Colo- 


DOWNING  DEMONS 

rT*  HEY  have  put  an  ancient  foe 

On  the  bum; 
Merric  England  has  laid  low 
Demon  Rum. 

And  then  maybe  after  that 

Folks  will  think 
That  it  might  be  wise  to  bat 

Demon   Ink. 

Since  they  conquer,  when  they  try, 

Such   a  flood 
It  would  not  take  long  to  dry 

Demon  Blood. 

— Mel  andburgii    Wilson,   in    the 
New  York  Sun. 


rado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  He  is 
reported  to  have  visited  all  the  mining 
camps  of  that  company  and  the  steel 
plant  at  Pueblo.  He  was  accompanied 
by  officials  of  the  company  and  by  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  in  charge  of  the  in- 
quiry into  industrial  relations  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  latter  is  reported  to  have  stated 
in  an  interview  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
visit  is  not  to  be  followed  by  recognition 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  Mr.  King  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing "Our  new  system  of  welfare  work 
under  which  employes  are  allowed  to 
name  grievance  committees  to  protest  to 
mine  superintendents  over  conditions 
they  don't  like  is  the  company's  answer 
to  demands  of  the  union  for  recognition. 
It  is  democratic  and  successful." 


E 


UROPEAN  STATES  RECOGNIZE 
WAR  RELIEF  DUTY 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation's  War  Relief 
Commission  it  was  decided  not  to  send 
any  member  of  the  commission  to 
Europe  again  for  the  present,  unless 
unforeseen  events  make  it  desirable. 
When  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national  di- 
rector of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
member  of  the  commission,  returned  re- 
cently from  Galicia  to  confer  in  this 
country  on  the  Mexican  situation,  it  was 
presumed  that  he  would  go  back  to 
Europe  shortly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission, the  other  two  of  whom  are 
Wickliffe  Rose  and  Henry  James,  Jr.. 
have  visited  all  the  warring  countries, 
the  foundation  feels  that  they  are  in  a 
good  position  to  advise  it  with  regard 
to  applications  for  relief  that  may  come 
from  those  countries.  The  foundation 
is  not  now  actually  administering  relief 
work,  but  is  making  grants  through 
other  agencies. 

It  has  become  evident  as  the  war  has 
advanced,  declares  the  foundation,  that 
the  care  of  the  non-combatant  popula- 
tion has  become  more  and  more  recog- 
nized as  a  responsibility  of  government, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  private  agencies 
in  this  direction,  while  often  most  help- 
ful, must  necessarily  bulk  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  which  the 
task  has  assumed  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try. 

The  question  as  to  just  what  sen  ice 
it  can  best  render  in  the  war  area  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  founda- 
tion. In  addition  to  appropriations  al- 
ready published,  it  has  given  $30,000 
for  the  relief  of  non-combatants  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  a  similar  sum 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  continuation  of  certain  sanitary  work 
in    Serbia    during    the    next    six    months. 

It  has  just  given  $25,000  to  tin 
American  \\cd  Cross  to  continue  for  a 
month  tlu-  Food  supplies  which  the  lat- 
ter has  been  distributing  through  its  rep- 
resentative. Charles  J.  O'Connor,  in 
Mexico  City. 


THE  MUCKERS 

By  William  H.  Matthews 


D1RF.CTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  WELFARE,  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR, 

PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  CITY   BOARD  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 


/  /  "W  7"ES,  I'll  take  a  job  in  the  sub- 

V'    way   if   there   ain't   anything 

_§_    else  to  offer,  but  how  in  hell 

is  a  man  going  to  support  his 

family  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  tell 

me  that?" 

He  was  a  "common  laborer,"  a  mem- 
ber of  that  large  body  of  toilers  from 
whom  the  mass  of  poor  are  constantly 
recruited.  There  was  nothing  of  levity 
in  his  tone  as  he  asked  the  question. 
Rather  was  it  asked  with  roughness, — 
a  roughness  akin  to  the  work  to  which  I 
was  offering  to  send  him,  that  of  tearing 
away  the  rock  and  muck  down  in  the 
pits  where  they  are  making  ready  to  lay 
the  tracks  of  the  city's  dual  system  of 
rapid  transit  which,  combined  with  exist- 
ing lines,  is  to  make  the  greatest  city 
railroad  system  in  the  world. 

My  reply  to  the  question  was  that  I 
did  not  know,  either  how  he  could  do 
it  in  the  place  he  had  mentioned  or  in 
New  York,  but  that  as  nine  dollars  was 
better  than  nothing,  he  had  better  take 
it  until  something  else  turned  up.  His 
family,  I  knew,  consisted  of  himself, 
wife  and  three  children  under  twelve 
years.  How  was  he  to  do  it?  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  find  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

Later  in  the  day  I  passed  it  on,  in 
expurgated  form,  to  the  dietitian  in 
charge  of  our  Home  Economy  Depart- 
ment, whose  business  it  is,  when  a  fam- 
ily applies  for  assistance,  to  determine 
the  "indispensable  minimum,"  that  is,  the 
lowest  possible  amount  which  shall  as- 
sure such  family  of  the  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  necessary  for  the  mere  main- 
taining of  the  functions  of  the  body  in 
normal  state.  She  answered  by  bring- 
ing to  me  the  monthly  budget  made  out 
for  a  widow  with  three  children  under 
twelve,  a  family  which  was  being  sup- 
ported entirely  from  the  association's  re- 
lief funds,  the  mother  being  too  frail 
to  do  any  work  other  than  her  house- 
hold duties.  By  the  month  it  reads  as 
follow? : 

Rent     ■ $13.00 

Pood    22.11 

Fuel     and     light    (average 

for    twelve    months  I  ....        3.2H 

Clothing     8.00 

Sundries     2.00 

$4S.3G 

By  the  year  this  would  mean  $580.32  or 
$110.82  more  than  my  questioner  would 
earn  for  his  entire  household  provided 
he  worked  six  full  days  of  every  week 
in  the  year. 

One  of  two  things  seemed  plain : 
either  the  widow  and  her  children  were 
living  too  luxuriously,  or  the  other 
family,  with  its  $9  per  week  income,  was 
living   considerably   below   the    standard 


that  means  the  supplying  of  the  normal 
demands  of  the  family  life.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  budget  book  which  the 
mother  of  the  pensioned  family  has  kept 
for  the  six  months  during  which  she 
has  been  receiving  the  monthly  allow- 
ance of  $48.36.  It  shows  in  minutest 
detail  how  every  penny  has  been  spent 
over  that  period.  The  totals  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amount  Amount 

Spent  Allowed 

Rent    $78.00  $78.00 

Food    143.95  132.66 

Fuel    and    light  21.02  19.50 

Clothing    .     .  .    29.49  48.00 

Sundries    .     .  .    16.75  12.00 

$289.21  $290. 16 

Carried  forward  to  the  next  month.  $       .95 

The  comment  of  the  visitor  who  has 
had  careful  oversight  of  this  family  is : 
"Woman  is  a  careful  housekeeper,  a 
good  manager  and  makes  the  most  of 
everything;  finds  it  impossible  to  feed 
family  on  amount  allowed  in  budget, 
but  saves  on  clothing  by  being  a  good 
sewer."  Nothing,  it  will  be  noted,  was 
spent  by  this  family  for  insurance.  Sel- 
dom is  the  wage-earner's  family  found 
without  at  least  one  five  cents  a  week 
policy  on  each  member.  Difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  keep  up  the  payment,  it  gives 
assurance  that  there  will  be  something 
on  hand  for  the  undertaker  should  he  be 
needed. 

One  finds  in  these  figures  no  answer 
to  our  question  as  to  how  a  family  of 
five  may  live  on  a  $1.50  per  day  wage. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  there  had 
been  no  private  relief  society  ready  to 
assist  this  woman  in  keeping  her  home 
together  and  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  commit  her  three  fatherless 
children  to  one  of  the  city's  institutions 
where  it  is  generally  assumed  that,  by 
reason  of  large  numbers  under  one 
roof,  children  can  be  maintained  at  the 
lowest  possible  per  capita  cost.  To  what 
expense  would  the  city  have  been  put 
to  maintain  the  three  younger  members 
of  this  family? 

There  are  different  grades  of  chil- 
dren's institutions, — one  the  barracks 
system,  so  called  because  the  children 
are  more  or  less  herded  together  in 
large  dormitories,  another  the  cottage 
system  where  they  live  in  smaller  groups, 
the  nearer  approach  to  home  life. 

Had  these  children  been  committed  to 
the  former,  the  city  would  have  paid 
for  their  care  and  maintenance  during 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  rates 
now  being  paid  for  committed  children, 
$435,  or  within  $34.50  of  the  $469.50 
which  our  $1.50  per  day  laborer  would 
earn  during  that  same  period. 

Had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find   their  wav   into   an   institution   con- 


ducted on  the  cottage  plan,  a  fairer  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in 
their  own  home,  the  city  would  have  ex- 
pended upon  them  during  the  year  $513.- 
00,  or  $43.50  in  excess  of  the  man's 
annual  income. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  'widows'  pension  law" 
put  upon  the  books  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  calls  upon  the 
city  to  maintain  fatherless  families  in 
their  own  homes  rather  than  in  institu- 
tions, specifies  that  ihe  amount  which 
the  city  may  pay  to  the  mother  for  the 
care  of  her  children  is  to  be  that  which 
it  would  cost  to  maintain  them  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  one  is 
moved  to  ask  if,  in  dealing  with  these 
families,  who  have  temporarily  become 
dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity, 
through  the  death  or  incapacity  of  the 
breadwinner,  we  have  not  adopted  a 
"too  adequate"  relief  policy,  a  standard 
of  living  unnecessary  or  at  least  quite 
impossible  to  a  large  body  of  wage- 
earners.  Certainly  we  have  found  in 
them  no  answer  to  the  question  raised 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  To  con- 
tinue the  search. 

T  N  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  year 
1907,  one  may  read  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  determine  "what  constitutes 
the  essentials  of  a  normal  standard  of 
living,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  standard 
of  living  for  a  definite  social  unit  at  this 
time,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
state."  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
was  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  among  its 
members  were  Homer  Folks,  Edward  T. 
Devine  and  Frank  Tucker.  The  com- 
mittee summed  up  its  findings,  which 
cover  several  pages  of  carefully  gather- 
ed data,  with  this  sentence :  "In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  fairly  conserva- 
tive in  its  estimate  that  $825  is  sufficient 
for  the  average  family  of  five  indi- 
viduals, comprising  the  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  under  14  years  of 
age  to  maintain  a  fairly  proper  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan,"—$355.50  in  excess  of  the  $1.50 
per  day  annual  income. 

Prof.  Robert  C.  Chapin  in  a  review  of 
this  same  and  additional  data  two  years 
later  in  his  Standard  of  Living  among 
Workingmen's  Families  in  New  York 
City  placed  the  amount  at  which  such  a 
family  could  be  fairly  maintained  at 
$900  per  year.     This  in  1909. 
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To  take  some  more  recent  figures  that 
have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  wages 
to  the  cost  of  living.  Some  ten  states 
have  during  the  past  two  years  provided 
by  statute  minimum  wage  commissions 
to  inquire  into  the  wages  paid  chiefly  to 
female  employes  and  to  determine 
whether  they  were  adequate  to  supply 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  main- 
tain the  worker  in  health.  Practically 
unanimous  have  these  commissions  been 
in  deciding  that  from  $8  to  $10  per 
week  is  the  minimum  amount  by  which 
a  female  employe,  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  can  be  expected  to  sustain  her 
body  and  maintain  her  health — approxi- 
mately the  amount  which  the  subway 
laborer  carries  home  in  his  weekly  en- 
velope to  pay  the  week's  household  bills ! 

The  profane  but  pertinent  question  of 
my  laborer  as  to  how  he  was  to  per- 
form such  a  miracle  again  injects  itself. 
How?     Let  me  tell  you. 

^\  N  my  way  to  my  office  two  morn- 
ings ago  I  stopped  in  several  tene- 
ment houses  on  the  West  Side  to  visit 
some  families  whose  men  I  knew  had  ac- 
cepted subway  laboring  work  at  this 
wage.  It  was  about  half-past  eight  when 
I  climbed  the  stairs  of  a  dilapidated  look- 
ing rear  tenement.    Mrs.  ,  they  told 

me,  lived  on  the  top  floor  back.  The 
heat  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  I  had 
noted  as  I  walked  over  from  Sixth  to 
Eighth  avenue.  The  heat  I  still  felt  as 
I  groped  along  the  hall,  but  not  the 
same  kind — rather  that  stifling,  smother- 
ing heat  that  makes  one  want  to  find  an 
open  window  where  he  may  at  least 
get  his  head  and  shoulders  outside.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  to  which  I  had 
been  directed. 

Light  steps  came  across  the  floor  and 
there  was  a  short  struggle  with  an  in- 
side bolt  before  the  door  opened.  For 
a  moment  I  wondered  what  my  recep- 
tion would  be  if  I  had  disturbed  the 
family's  sleep.  But  no.  The  little  chap 
who  opened  the  door  was  fully  dressed, 
that  is,  he  had  on  shirt  and  overalls. 
His  age  was  10;  his  look  was  a  bit 
frightened  as  was  also  that  of  his  6- 
year-old  brother  who  was  sitting  on  a 
backless  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
Kitchen  did  I  say?  Yes,  it  was  the 
kitchen,  living  room  and  dining  room 
combined  plus  a  single  bed  which 
crowded  the  little  stove  and  dining  table 
for  room.  Off  this  room  was  another, 
still  smaller,  with  a  little  window  open- 
ing on  an  air-shaft.  Here  the  bed  was 
three-quarter  size.  One  might  sit  on 
the  edge  of  it  and  take  off  his  shoes 
provided  no  one  wanted  to  pass  at  the 
same  time. 

"Where  is  your  mother,  lad?"  was  my 
first  question. 

"Gone  to  work." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"She  goes  soon  after  6  to  clean  a 
building." 

"Where  is  your  father?" 

"He  goes  up  to  the  subway  about  7." 


"And  what  are  you  and  your  brother 
doing?" 

"Eating  breakfast." 

Yes,  there  it  was, — a  pot  of  murky 
looking  coffee  and  part  of  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  third  child 
in  the  family,  a  boy  of  2,  I  inquired  his 
whereabouts. 

"My  mother  take  him  to  the  nursery 
when  she  goes  to  work." 

They  were  fine  little  chaps,  these  two 
boys  of  10  and  6  whom  I  had  found 
getting  their  own  breakfast  nearly  two 
hours  after  their  mother  had  gone  to 
work,  lugging  with  her  the  other  sleepy 
youngster.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  their 
bed,  the  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  talked 
with  them  as  they  finished  their  bread 
and  coffee,  my  thoughts  going  back  to 
my  own  two  boys  of  nearly  the  same 
ages  whom  I  had  left  at  the  breakfast 
table  with  their  mother  an  hour  earlier. 
Poor  kids !  What  a  start  they  were  get- 
ting on  the  road  to  a  strong,  self-sus- 
taining manhood.  Yes,  "the  lady  who 
comes  here"  had  told  them  they  could  go 
to  the  country  for  two  weeks  in  the  next 
party  and  maybe  their  mother  and  the 
baby  were  going  too,  if  she  could  get 
away  from  work. 

Here  in  these  two  rooms  was  one  an- 
swer to  our  question  as  to  how  the 
women  and  children  exist  when  the 
man's  occupation  is  one  that  pays  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage. 

Two  blocks  down  the  street  I  made 
my  next  call.  Here  the  family  consist- 
ed of  man,  wife  and  four  children. 
But  the  man  was  getting  $1.60  per  day, 
which  made  it  a  bit  better.1  The  rooms 
were  three,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  I  had  just  left.  The  week  before, 
the  mother  had  given  up  some  outside 
work  she  was  doing,  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism and  quinsy  making  it  impossible 
for  her  to  continue.  This  morning  she 
had  gone  to  the  diet  kitchen  "to  get 
milk  and  could  scarcely  get  home,  she 
was  so  weak."  Two  of  the  children 
were  "not  feeling  well,"  but  they  were 
going  to  be  sent  to  the  country  for  two 
weeks  which  she  thought  would  do  them 
good.  She  would  take  them  to  the  clinic 
that  afternoon.  Her  husband  was  work- 
ing every  day  now,  but  had  been  laid 
off  some  days  because  of  water  in  the 
subway.  No,  she  "couldn't  get  along  on 
his  wages  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  milk 
and  groceries  which  'the  society'  is  send- 
ing us,  I  don't  know  what  we  would  do." 
Help  from  clinic,  relief  society,  diet 
kitchen,  country  outings, — in  these  was 
the  answer  in  this  family  to  our  ques- 
tion. 

The  reply  to  my  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  next  family  to  which  I  went  was 
a  gruff,  "Come  in."  It  was  a  man's 
voice.  As  I  stepped  into  the  kitchen  its 
owner  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture 


'Since  the  preparation  of  this  article,  the 
rate  has  been  raised  to  $1.60  and  J1.75  per 
day,  It  having  been  found  Impossible  to  secure 
men  longer  ;it  the  lower  rate. 


on  the  couch  bed  on  which  he  had  been 
stretched.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
household.  He  belonged  to  the  shift 
that  went  on  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon 
and  worked  until  11  p.m.  He  was  ly- 
ing down  "to  rest  his  leg."  He  thought 
it  was  "a  touch  of  the  rheumatism." 

And  he  told  me  what  other  men  had 
told  me,  that  there  was  a  lot  of  water  in 
the  shaft  where  he  was  working  and 
he  nearly  always  had  that  trouble  when 
he  was  working  "in  that  kind  of  a 
place."  A  wife  and  three  children  made 
up  the  rest  of  this  family.  The  chil- 
dren were  out  playing.  The  wife  was 
lying  down  in  the  inner  of  the  two 
rooms,  rooms  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  house  I  had  visited.  "The  missis 
had  a  headache  this  morning  and  isn't 
feeling  well ;  the  nurse  was  in  to  see  her 
yesterday  and  said  she  would  send  her 
and  the  children  to  the  country."  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  for  his 
rheumatism.  "Nothing,  but  if  it  gets 
any  worse,  I'll  go  to  the  hospital  and 
get  something.  If  I  can  get  a  job  that 
isn't  down  under  the  ground  it'll  go 
away  again." 

A  restless  sigh  from  the  inner  room 
suggested  that  my  presence  was  probably 
disturbing  his  wife,  and  with  a  promise 
to  ask  the  nurse  to  call  and  see  her  and 
to  keep  a  lookout  myself  for  such  a  job 
for  him,  I  went  my  way  without  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

ATER  in  the  day  I  read  our  office 
"record"  of  the  family.  It  was  a 
story  of  that  economic  insufficiency  that 
leads  constantly  to  economic  dependency, 
an  appeal  to  the  relief  society  now  for  an 
order  of  groceries  "to  help  out  for  a 
few  days,"  or  again  for  a  part  of  the 
rent  to  head  off  a  "dispossess,"  the 
charge  which  someone  in  the  community 
must  in  some  way  pay  in  its  effort  to 
save  the  physical  and  social  deteriora- 
tion of  the  underpaid. 

Until  well  into  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  I  continued  my  visiting,  finding  in 
other  homes  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  the  first  three — families  huddled  and 
crowded  into  rooms  in  a  way  that  made 
the  most  elementary  condition  of  health- 
ful existence  impossible  of  attainment ; 
mothers  away  at  work  to  bring  in  a  few 
dollars  to  piece  out  the  family  income ; 
children  neglected ;  sickness  of  some 
kind  in  almost  every  family ;  relief  so- 
cieties, clinics,  dispensaries,  churches 
constantly  being  called  upon  for  help : 
people  who  while  not  utterly  destitute 
were  ever  trembling  on  the  edge  of  ab- 
ject poverty,  struggling  against  hopeless 
odds,  toiling  on  day  after  day,  yet  un- 
able to  earn  enough  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  reasonable  material  comforts 
of  life  and  in  more  or  less  constant  fear 
that  its  barest  necessities  might  fail. 

Let  any  reader  who  thinks  we  have 
overstated  the  case  of  these  people  go 
into  their  homes  and  see  for  himself  the 
misery  which  crowds  their  lives. 

If  in  these  homes  we  have  found  an- 
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WHEN    THE    SKY    FELL   IN 


For  the  muckers  who  are  excavating  New  York  city's  new  subway,  the  "sky"  is  a  wooden  planking  covering  the 
street.  On  September  23  a  block  of  it  fell  in,  killing  4  workmen  and  3  others,  and  injuring  almost  100,  many  of  whom 
were  girls  going  to  their  work  in  a  surface  car.  The  rock  formation  through  which  much  of  the  subway  is  being  cut. 
is  shown  in  the  upper  left-hand  picture. 


swer  to  the  question  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  may  we  not  now 
ask  another:  What  social  justification 
can  New  York  city  find  for  paying  a 
wage  to  the  men  who  go  down  in  the 
subway  shafts  to  tear  away  the  rock  and 
the  muck  to  make  way  for  "the  greatest 
city  railroad  system  in  the  world," — a 
wage  so  low  that  a  balance  must  be 
paid  by  the  community  as  a  whole  in  the 
form  of  charges  entailed  by  the  social 
and  physical  deterioration  of  these  men, 
their  wives  and  their  children? 

Does  it  find  it  in  the  increase  of  ap- 
propriations made  each  year  to  those  of 
its  departments  that  must  care  for  the 
misery,  the  suffering,  the  wretchedness 
involved  in  such  underpayment  of  these 
toilers? 

Is  it  content  with  having  stipulated  in 
its  contracts  that  the  wages  paid  "shall 
not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for 
a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  oc- 
cupation in  the  same  locality,"  even 
though  that  wage  must  mean  economic 
insufficiency,  if  not  economic  depend- 
ency, to  those  receiving  it? 

Rather  should  it  not,  in  this  field  of 
industry  which  so  intimately  and  con- 
cretely ministers  to  the  life  of  the  whole 


community,  stipulate  that  in  the  cost  of 
production  a  wage  shall  be  figured  which 
shall  at  least  be  high  enough  to  enable 
the  laborer  to  insure  his  continued  effi- 
ciency and  to  escape  economic  drown- 
ing? And  this,  not  only  for  reasons  of 
decency  and  justice,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy,  if  we  will  but  count  the  final 
cost  in  human  terms  to  the  community 
of  the  waste  and  breakage  resulting  from 
the  social  undervaluation  of  such  labor. 

I-JAS  there  been  any  wiser  word  said 
by  political  economists  in  their 
endless  discussions  as  to  the  economic 
law  which,  by  some  mysterious  process 
determines  wages,  than  that  of  Alfred 
Marshall,  late  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge  University,  who, 
in  defining  the  economic  requirements 
of  the  lowest  grade  of  labor  says: 

"The  necessaries  for  the  efficiency  of 
an  ordinary  agricultural  or  of  an  un- 
skilled town  laborer  and  his  family  in 
this  generation,  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  well-drained  dwelling  with  several 
rooms,  warm  clothing,  with  some 
changes  of  underclothing,  pure  water,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cereal  food,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  meat  and  milk, 
and    a    little    tea,    etc..    some    education; 


and  some  recreation,  and  lastly  suffi- 
cient freedom  for  his  wife  from  other 
work  to  perform  properly  her  maternal 
and  her  household  duties.  If  in  any 
district  unskilled  labor  is  deprived  of 
any  of  these  things  its  efficiency  will 
suffer  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  horse 
that  is  not  properly  tended  or  a  steam 
engine  that  has  an  inadequate  supply  of 
coals.  All  consumption  up  to  this  limit 
is  strictly  productive  consumption,  any 
stinting  of  this  consumption  is  not 
economical,  but  wasteful." 

From  many  of  the  laborers  I  had 
heard  complaints,  not  only  of  the  wages 
paid,  but  no  less  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  had  to  work ;  the  wear 
and  tear  which  it  meant  on  shoes  and 
clothing,  a  fact  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  low  wage 
out  of  which  replenishment  of  such 
articles  must  come;  the  possibility  of 
accidents ;  the  dust  from  the  constant 
drilling  and  blasting;  the  water  which 
often  meant  wet  feet  the  entire  clay,  on 
account  of  which  many  had  quit. 

"I  worked  down  there  in  mud  for  two 
weeks,"  said  one,  "and  every  day  I 
came  home  with  my  shoes  soaked  and 
every  morning  I  was  so  stiff  with 
rheumatism  that   I  could  hardly  get  up, 
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and  I  quit,  for  what's  a  nine-dollar-a- 
week  job  that  puts  you  down  and  out 
like  that?" 

I  suggested  rubber  boots.  His  reply 
was  a  snort. 

"How  long  d'ye  think  they'd  last 
down  there  and  how's  a  man  going  to 
buy  them  anyway  on  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day?" 

Wishing  to  see  things  first  hand,  I 
climbed  down  the  ladders  into  several 
of  the  pits  to  see  the  men  at  work. 

[  T  is  a  wonderful  job  that  is  going  on 
down  there,  this  boring  a  four-track 
tunnel  under  the  teeming  thoroughfares 
of  New  York  city,  this  tearing  away 
of  the  solid  rock  foundations  that  in 
some  places  hold  up  mammoth  build- 
ings,— hotels,  theaters,  department 
stores, — this  moving  the  very  earth 
from  beneath  the  surface  trolleys,  and 
in  some  places  from  under  the  massive 
steel  elevated  structures,  while  without 
interruption  the  rumble  of  the  cars 
overhead  goes  on,  carrying  back  and 
forth  the  congested  crowds  for  whose 
relief  this  greatest  of  all  city  under- 
ground railroad  systems  is  being  built. 
What  a  glory  to  be  an  engineer  capable 
of  planning  and  driving  through  such  a 
mighty,  wonderful  piece  of  work ! 

I  stepped  my  way  beneath  great  build- 
ings, where  the  work  of  undermining 
was  just  beginning.  Here  were  the 
shorers,  the  advance  guard,  sometimes 
one  alone,  again  two  or  more  together, 
driving  in  the  first  wedges,  carefully, 
slowly  skirmishing  their  way,  making 
room  for  the  giant  steel  beams  which 
were  to  be  shoved  inch  by  inch,  foot  by 
foot,  beneath  the  great  weights  above, 
which  must  be  supported  without  any 
disturbance  to  their  structures  before 
the  earth  and  rock  beneath  them  could 
be  moved.  And  here  and  there  ®ne 
might  peer  down  into  square  dug  pits 
where  men  were  at  work  building  the 
massive  concrete  supports  on  which 
these  giant  beams  must  surely  rest. 

In  another  section  the  work  of  ex- 
cavating had  been  completed.  The  steel 
structure  for  the  support  of  the  roof 
was  going  up  and  the  rasping,  hurry- 
ing hammers  of  riveting  machines  told 
where  the  structural  iron  workers  were 
perched,  tonging  into  their  places  the 
red  hot  rivets  that  join  into  one  struc- 
ture the  separate  products  of  furnace 
and  mill. 

But  the  "mucker",  the  chap  whom  T 
had  sent  to  the  $1.50-per-day  job,  the 
men  of  the  families  I  had  visited,  where 
were  they? 

"Here  comes  a  crew  of  them  now," 
replied  the  pit  boss  to  whom  I  had  ad- 
dressed my  question. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  big  steel  "skip"  loaded  with  dirt 
and  rock  was  coming  along  the  im- 
provised track  on  which  I  was  standing. 
Behind  it  was  the  propelling  force,  some 
five    or    more    of    the    laborers    whom    1 


had  come  down  to  see  at  work.  I  fell 
in  behind,  following  until  the  spot  was 
reached  where  heavy  derrick  chains 
caught  the  skip  and  hoisted  its  load  to 
the  waiting  trucks  on  the  street  above. 
It  was  not  easy  walking  along  this 
track.  Ties  were  far  apart,  and  into 
the  water  and  mud  that  had  settled  be- 
tween them  the  men  splashed,  as  did 
the  mule  which  in  some  of  the  shafts 
was  hitched  ahead  to  help  along  the 
load.  Had  one  naught  to  do  but  watch 
every  step,  he  could  manage  to  keep  out 
of  the  puddles,  otherwise  no. 

I  followed  the  unloaded  skip  down  to 
the  point  where  the  excavating  was  go- 
ing on.  Here  were  my  "muckers"  at 
their  real  job,  throwing  and  shovelling 
into  the  skips  the  rock  and  shale  that 
blocked  the  way.  The  pounding  and 
hammering  of  the  drills  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  shouts  of  the  bosses  when 
they  called  to  the  gangs  to  move  to 
places  of  safety  as  the  powder  men 
made  ready  to  fire  the  blasts  that  would 
loosen  and  spill  the  rock  in  loadable  size 
at  the  skip  loading-points.  Dust  and 
grit  gave  weight  to  the  air.  Water 
trickled  down  the  tunnel  sides  in  many 
places;  occasionally  a  broken  pipe  shot 
a  steady  stream  which  found  its  way  to 
the  low  spots  where  the  muckers  were 
at  work.  Not  in  all  of  the  shafts  were 
these  water  conditions  equally  bad.  I 
was  told  that  it  depended  somewhat  up- 
on the  diligence  of  the  pit  foreman. 
Yet  in  practically  all,  one  could  see  rea- 
son for  the  complaints  which  I  had 
heard. 

One  pit  I  especially  recall,  where  a 
crew  of  men  were  shovelling  away  the 
muck  beneath  a  big  sewer  line  which 
later  is  to  be  buried  beneath  the  sub- 
way floor.  "A  hell  of  a  hole !"  remark- 
ed one  of  the  men  near  me.     It  was. 

The  remark  brought  to  my  mind  the 
allusion  to  the  underworld  which  my 
laborer  had  made  when  he  asked  me  the 
question  which  we  set  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  to  answer.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  had  meant  to  be 
more  literal  than  I  had  thought.  The 
mud  and  water  here  ran  well  over  the 
soles  of  the  men's  feet;  many  of  them 
were  splashed  wet  to  their  knees.  And 
a  sickening  stench  spoke  strongly  of  the 
possible  source  of  much  of  the  leakage. 

T  T  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  work 
can  be  done  without  some  dan- 
ger. Accidents  there  will  be,  even  with 
every  precaution  taken.  I  was  told  of 
several.  Yet  to  me,  familiar  to  some 
extent  with  the  constant  effort  now  be- 
ing made  in  most  of  our  largest  indus- 
trial plants  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
possibilities  of  accidents,  to  me  it  seem- 
ed that  the  safety  first  idea  had  not  per- 
meated into  these  shafts.  Several  times 
I  saw  shovellers  by  a  quick  jump  save 
themselves  from  rocks  that  came  slid- 
ing down  from  above  without  warning. 
Men   swung   their   sledges   and    sent   the 


chips  flying  among  groups  shoveling 
nearby.  Greater  precaution  I  thought 
had  been  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  buildings  overhead  than  to  safe- 
guard the  men  below. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  this  kind  of 
work  is  not  for  weaklings.  The  ex- 
amining doctors  evidently  recognize 
that,  for  in  a  list  of  93  men  applying 
for  work  over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  I 
note  that  39  failed  to  pass  the  test.  At 
least  they  must  be  physically  fit  when 
they  start  in.  I  did  not  expect  in  these 
shafts  to  find  men  sitting  about  on 
cushions. 

BUILDING  railroad  tunnels  under- 
neath New  York  is  no  4  o'clock 
tea  affair  of  course.  I  have  had 
sufficient  experience  myself  at  this 
kind  of  work  to  know  what  it 
means.  It  is  work  that  calls  for 
bodies  unimpaired,  a  condition  that 
must  also  be  maintained  if  they  are  not 
to  break  and  deteriorate  under  the 
drive.  It  is  work  attended  with  con- 
siderable more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
physical  danger  that  goes  with  such 
labor.  It  is  work  surrounded  with  more 
than  average  conditions  inimical  to  gen- 
eral health.  It  is  work  without  which 
the  subways  which  you,  I,  everyone  is  to 
have  the  advantage  of,  could  not  be  built. 

Is  it  not  work  worth  a  wage  that 
shall  at  least  make  possible  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  him  who  does  it  and  to 
the  wife  and  children  for  whom  he 
toils?  I  asked  that  question  of  every 
pit  boss,  foreman  and  engineer  whom  I 
met  on  the  job.  And  with  one  accord 
they  answered  with  emphatic,  yes. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  New  York's 
great  railroad  depots  one  may  read  this 
tribute:  "To  all  those  who  with  Head, 
Heart  and  Hand  toiled  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  monument  to  the  Public 
Service,  this  is  inscribed."  Perhaps 
some  such  tablet  will  one  day  be  in- 
scribed to  commemorate  the  completion 
of  what  is  to  be  "the  greatest  city  rail- 
road system  in  the  world."  It  will  tell 
of  a  wonderful  achievement.  Rightly 
will  it  extol  the  masterful  thought,  the 
courage  of  mind  and  heart,  the  sweat  of 
body  that  made  such  glory  of  accom- 
plishment possible. 

But  will  it  tell  the  full  story  of  the 
toil  unless  it  give  answer  to  the  question 
raised  by  my  laborer  who,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  went  down  in  the  shafts 
to  do  the  "mucker's"  job;  the  men  who 
got  for  their  labor  a  wage  that  put  de- 
cency of  living  beyond  the  reach  of 
themselves,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  a  wage  that  made  unobtainable 
the  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  laborers'  bodies  in 
normal  state,  that  forced  their  families 
to  live  under  conditions  where  health- 
fulness  of  existence  was  impossible,  that 
sent  them  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
city's  hospitals,  clinics  and  charitable 
agencies   for  relief: 


The   LANTERN   BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  EXPLOR- 
ING SOME  THOROUGHFARES 
OF     THE      PEOPLE'S     LEISURE 


Censorship;  and  the  National  Board 

By  yohn  Collier 


THE  writer  now  faces  a  difficult 
task.  He  has  argued  at  length 
against  theatrical  censorship.  His 
arguments  have  not  merely  re- 
lated to  practicability  but  to  fundamental 
principles.  He  has  declaimed  sweeping- 
ly  against  censorship,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article  he  will  restate  with 
all  possible  earnestness  this  view  which 
he  has  for  many  years  held  and  which 
has  been  strengthened  through  all  the 
drift  of  his  experience. 

Yet  the  writer  helped  to  organize 
and  for  years  acted  as  secretary  for 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship  of 
Motion  Pictures.  He  still  endorses  the 
position  and  the  general  results  of  this 
board,  whose  work  he  holds  to  be  still 
necessary  and  whose  machinery  is  far 
more  adequate  for  its  task  than  was  the 
■case  even  two  years  ago.  And  as  the 
present  article  will  show,  the  National 
Board,  however  voluntary  in  its  origin 
and  co-operative  in  its  organization,  is 
subtly  compulsory  in  a  measure  that 
would  hardly  be  possible  through  law. 
Is  the  writer  simply  inconsistent? 
The  following  is  a  brief  reply :  The 
national  board  originated  through  a  con- 
dition wholly  unusual  and  unquestion- 
ably temporary.  This  condition,  exag- 
gerated in  America,  is  found  in  other 
countries  as  well,  and  has  led  to  the 
adoption  in  England  of  a  method  of  con- 
trol modeled  on  that  of  the  national 
board,  while  in  China  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  introduce  a  similar 
method.  When  this  condition  ceases  to 
exist,  the  national  board,  as  a  censoring 
agency,  will  cease  to  exist.  If  it  does 
not  cease  voluntarily,  it  will  have  to  be 
destroyed — a    fanciful    eventuality. 

This  is  the  condition,  roughly  describ- 
ed :  Most  exhibitors  of  motion-pictures 
can  not  (most  of  them  do  not  wish  to) 
choose  their  own  programs.  The  "ex- 
change," or  renting  house  which  sup- 
plies films,  does  not,  and  under  existing 
trade  conditions  can  not,  assign  pro- 
grams with  reference  to  the  specialized 
audience  attending  any  given  theater. 
The  film-maker,  or  "producer,"  general- 
ly speaking  does  not  and  can  not  desisrn 
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films  with  reference  to  any  particular 
theater  or  even  to  any  one  class  of  the 
population.     Each  film   is  made  for  the 


ONE  YEAR  S   WORK 

fl914] 

Of  the  National  Board  of  Censorship 

Total    number    of    reels    in- 
spected,    including      those 
inspected  more  than  once.    9,496 
Total     number     of     subjects 

first  inspected  5,770 

Number  of  reels  condemned 
in  toto  in  the  form  pre- 
sented by  the  manufacturer  107 
Number  of  subjects  con- 
demned in  toto  in  the  form 
presented  by  the  manu- 
facturer    79 

Number  of  subjects  con- 
demned in  toto  even  after 
pictures  had  been  re-made 

by  the  manufacturer 27 

(In  other  words,  about 
two-thirds  even  of  con- 
demned  films  were, 
through  being  recon- 
structed, made  accept- 
able to  the  National 
Board). 
Number  of  subjects  in  which 
changes  were  made  by  the 

National  Board  522 

Total  cost  to  manufacturers 
of  negative,  sample  copies 
and    sales    copies   kept    off 
the  American  market.  $513,853.20 
Number  of  meetings  of  the 
original  Censoring  Com- 
mittee  for   1914,  divided 
into    sub-committees    of 

4   to   12  members 1,011 

Number  of  meetings  of  the 
Ceneral    Committee    for 

1914  45 

The  proportion  of  all  films 
viewed   by   the   National 
Board  two  years  ago...     95% 
Proportion      viewed      one 

year  ago    - 97% 

Proportion  now  viewed...  99% 
(The  one  per  cent  not  at  present 
viewed  includes  some  melodramas 
and  dubious  crime  films  and  some 
films  of  local  interest  publicly  shown 
over  limited  areas.  A  few  obscene 
films  are  always  being  secretly  passed 
around  for  private,  exhibition  before 
festive   gatherings   of   men.) 


whole  American  and  often  for  the  whole 
world-public;  most  films  are  destined 
within  a  few  months  after  production  to 
go  by  a  process  of  mechanical  routing 
to  all  theaters,  or  at  least  to  theaters 
patronized  by  every  conceivable  type  of 
audience. 

Now  approach  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  audience.  Since  films 
are  neither  made,  distributed  nor  exhib- 
ited for  particular  audiences,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  audience  does  not — can  not 
— choose  its  own  entertainment.  This 
crucial  fact  must  be  analyzed.  It  is 
well  known  that  most  film  programs  are 
changed  daily.  Each  program  contains 
a  pot-pourri  of  themes,  the  output  of 
many  film-makers.  So  that  even  should 
you  or  I  learn  in  advance  the  date  on 
which  a  given  film — let  us  say,  Tolstoy's 
Kreutzer  Sonata — is  due  to  be  shown  at 
our  corner  theater,  we  are  still  com- 
pelled to  view  this  film  along  with  a 
whole  program  of  unrelated  subjects. 

In  short,  the  typical  motion-picture 
theater  is  a  repertory  theater  where 
scores  of  stock-companies,  each  one  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  whole  American 
audience,  hasten  across  the  screen  at 
fifteen-minute  intervals.  And  tomorrow, 
each  film  has  fled  on  its  mechanical 
route,  from  theater  to  theater,  from  state 
to  state,  ultimately  from  continent  to 
continent. 

Well,  these  circumstances  mean,  first 
and  practically,  that  every  film-maker  is 
helped  or  hurt  by  every  other  film-maker 
whose  output  is  booked  over  the  same 
circuit.  Every  film-exhibitor,  himself 
unable  to  mediate  between  his  audience 
and  the  film-producer,  needs  some  agency 
to  mediate  for  him.  Every  audience  de- 
mands a  gratification  or  a  protection 
which  the  exhibitor  cannot  insure,  which 
no  one  film-maker  can  insure.  And  so- 
ciety at  large  demands  (or  would  de- 
mand, if  it  demanded  anything)  that  at 
some  point  in  this  complex,  centralized 
and  mechanicalized  history  of  the  film, 
there  be  brought  to  bear  an  influence, 
a  point  of  view  and  a  determination 
other  than  the  immediately  and  meager- 
lv  commercial  one. 
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from  The 
Escape,  a  film 
passed  with  elimi- 
nations by  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

Immigrant  girls 
are  being  rescued 
from  a  house  of 
crime.  Only  six 
years  ago  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profes- 
sion was  closed  by 
the  police  of  New 
York  because  it 
showed  the  inte- 
rior of  a  house  of 
prostitution  such 
as  the  movies 
show  today  i  n 
every  city. 


Let  it  be  added  that  this  needed  in- 
fluence will  be  more  creative  and  ef- 
fective in  proportion  as  it  can  work  by 
the  method  of  positive  suggestion,  can 
enlist  the  good-will  of  the  makers  and 
exhibitors  of  films,  and  can  remain  plas- 
tic and  experimental ;  and  we  can  un- 
derstand why  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship  was  necessary  and  why  it 
continues  as  the  most  approximately  sat- 
isfactory method  of  film-regulation  yet 
devised. 

The  present  article  is  devoted  to  the 
national  board.  A  future  article  will 
elaborate  what  has  been  said  above  as 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  film-situation. 
It  will  there  be  shown  that  the  radical 
measures  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  motion-pictures  are  of  a  kind  simpler 
than  and  wholly  different  from  the  cen- 
soring methods  even  of  the  national 
board.  The  whole  system  of  film  pro- 
duction and  distribution  as  described 
above  must  be  revolutionized — and  can 
be,  and  will  be  in  a  very  few  years. 

But  in  our  present  article,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  application  to  the 
present  film  system,  of  a  form  of  vol- 
untary censorship  which  all  but  over 
night  became  a  national  institution. 

The  National  Board  of  Censorship 
was  founded  in  March,  1909,  as  an  un- 


dertaking local  to  New  York,  through 
the  initiative  of  The  People's  Institute 
assisted  by  the  genius  of  Charles 
Sprague-Smith.  A  previous  extended 
inquiry,  conducted  by  the  present  writer 
as  agent  for  a  joint  committee  of  civic 
agencies  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  had  revealed  the 
conditions  described  above  and  had 
shown  that  they  were  likely  to  hold  good 
for  several  years.  The  board  was  first 
locally  organized  at  the  request  of  the 
motion-picture  exhibitors,  who  under- 
took to  shut  out  from  exhibition  any 
film  not  approved.  The  work  became 
national  through  the  request  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  films.  The  original  gov- 
erning committee  of  the  board  was 
composed  of  representatives  from 
seven  civic  agencies.  There  are  now 
thirty-two  members  on  the  general, 
or  governing  committee.  This  com- 
mittee is  self-perpetuating  and  adds 
to  its  own  membership ;  it  creates 
the  censoring  committees  which  now  use 
the  regular  voluntary  services  of  120 
men  and  women. 

The  general  committee  has  final 
control  of  policy,  finance  and  admin- 
istration, and  is  a  court  of  last  re- 
view in  appeals  from  the  censoring  com- 
mittees.    No   system  of  national   repre- 


sentation has  yet  been  devised,  and 
such  representation  is  probably  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  a  bulletin  goes  from  the 
board's  offices  each  week  to  about  450 
collaborators  in  all  parts  of  America, 
and  a  voluminous  correspondence  is 
maintained  with  agencies  of  all  sorts 
which  are  concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment of  films.  Many  of  the  Board"s 
correspondents  are  legally  required  to 
inspect  the  motion  programs  shown  in 
their  cities,  and  others  operate  as  vol- 
untary committees  or  advisory  boards 
attached  to  the  license  departments. 

To  this  day,  not  merely  has  the  board 
no  legal  powers,  but  it  has  no  contrac- 
tual relations  with  the  producers,  dis- 
tributers or  showmen  of  films.  The 
board  has  power  only  through  the  posi- 
tive and  continuing  wish  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  film  business;  yet  no  mem- 
ber of  the  board  is  obligated  to  the  film 
business  or  is  permitted  to  have  even  an 
indirect  interest  in  the  commercial 
phases  of  the  motion-picture  art. 

The  situation  of  the  national  board  is 
so  unusual  as  to  be  almost  picturesque. 
Intense  competition  reigns  among  film- 
makers, film  distributors  and  film  show- 
men, yet  the  national  board  censors  for 
them  all.  Trade  arrangements  come 
and  pass,  combinations  are  formed  and 
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broken  up,  but  the  national  board  co- 
operates right  through.  Only  if  all,  or 
nearly  all  makers  of  films  submit  their 
product  and  obey  the  board's  findings, 
can  the  board's  efforts  be  of  value  to 
any  one  of  them.  Only  through  mani- 
fest fair  play  can  the  board  hold  hungry 
rivals  in  this  concensus  of  submissive- 
ness.  In  spite  of  all  its  internecine 
struggles,  the  film  art  rises  or  falls  as 
one,  and  the  national  board  is  an  ex- 
pression of  this  fact  in  the  moral  field. 

While  from  the  above  standpoint  the 
national  board  is  really  a  trade  institu- 
tion, from  another  standpoint  it  is  a 
public  institution.  The  board  must  sub- 
stantially satisfy  the  public,  else  its  use- 
fulness to  the  film  business  is  gone  and 
its  power  vanishes.  Yet  the  board  and 
its  members  have  no  possible  fiscal  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  work  alive.  The 
board  succeeds  or  fails  by  the  economic 
test — that  is,  the  test  of  value  rendered 


Three  Censorship  Problems 

MURDER:  RAPE:  VICE 

Above  :  A  typical  crime-episode  from 
The  Diamond  from  the  Sky 
showing  murder  and  robbery.  The 
National  Board  considered  it  justi- 
fied through  its  relation  to  a  signifi- 
cant plot. 

To  the  Right:  A  scene  from  The 
Outcast  based  on  a  well-known 
story  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  The 
heroine,  defending  herself  against 
assault,  has  killed  the  man.  A 
scenario  well  within  the  National 
Board's   standards. 

Below:  The  extreme  of  sensuousness 
permitted  by  the  National  Board 
of  Censorship.  Episode  from  The 
Toast  of  Death,  an  East  Indian 
melodrama,  which  was  approved 
because  of  its  tragic-moral  ending. 


alike  and  inextricably  to  the  public  and 
to  the  art. 

Even  the  board's  executive  expenses  are 
and  always  have  been  paid  by  voluntary 
subscription,  rather  unequally  distributed 
among  the  manufacturers  of  films,  the 
very  interests  whose  product  it  censors 
— whose  product,  to  the  value  of  a  half- 
million  dollars  a  year,  it  prohibits  from 
the  market.  But  no  one  who  censors 
films,  arbitrates  policy  or  chooses  the 
committees  or  administrative  staff  of 
the  board,  receives  even  his  expenses 
from  the  trade  interests  or  from  the 
board. 

The  board's  procedure  in  judging  films 
is  described  in  testimony  by  the  present 
writer,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  na- 
tional board,  before  the  assistant  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1914: 

Q.  "Will  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  actual  work  of  passing  upon  motion 
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pictures  and  criticizing  them,  how   it  is 
done,  and  where  ? 

A.  "The  censoring  is  done  by  this 
large  sub-committee  on  censoring,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  members. 
This  committee  is  broken  up  into  smaller 
committees,  which  are  at  work  in  New 
York  every  day  except  Sunday.  . 
Two  or  three  committees  are  at  work 
on  the  same  day.  .  .  .  Every  foot 
of  every  film  is  looked  at  by  the  censor- 
ing committee,  sample  copies  being  sub- 
mitted to  it.  If  there  is  a  disagreement 
in  the  censoring  committee,  or  if  the 
secretary  disagrees,  or  if  the  manu- 
facturer is  aggrieved,  the  film  is  then 
appealed  to  the  general  committe  which 
passes  on  it  with  final  power.  As  soon 
as  the  board  censors  the  film,  it  is  listed, 
or  is  condemned,  or  passed,  or  passed 
with  eliminations,  and  a  bulletin  is  sent 
each  week  to  over  three  hundred  cities, 
containing  statements  of  all  the  approv- 
ed, condemned,  or  changed  films." 

At  the  time   of  its   establishment,   the 


It  accords  with  the  superficially-para- 
doxical nature  of  the  whole  origin  and 
position  of  the  national  board,  that  the 
condition  which  permanently  handicaps 
it  is  the  very  one  which,  as  suggested  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  necessitates 
its   existence. 

This  is  the  handicap:  Although  the 
national  board  inspects  with  final  power 
all  but  a  handful  of  the  films  shown  in 
America,  it  is  powerless  to  direct  where 
any  given  film  shall  or  shall  not  be 
shown.  Nay,  more;  it  knows  that  vir- 
tually every  film  will  be  seen  every- 
where, by  every  possible  kind  of  audi- 
ence, by  people  of  every  possible  grade 
of  culture  and  of  all  ages  from  four 
years  to  seventy. 

Most  states  and  most  cities  are,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cen- 
sorship problem,  practically  as  hetero- 
geneous as  is  the  entire  country.  No 
censorship,   whether   voluntary   or  legal, 


of  the  film,  would  promptly  be  driven 
from  office  by  an  outraged  public.  The 
censor  who  tried  to  work  consistently 
by  the  second  method  would  find  his- 
judgment  entirely  sophisticated,  his  ac- 
tion paralyzed;  and  he  would  resign  in 
sheer  discouragement. 

In  real  life,  the  legal  censors  have 
generally  rushed  to  battle  on  the  first 
policy,  only  to  find  themselves  bathed 
in  gore  from  slaughtered  films  and  rep- 
robated by  nearly  the  whole  public 
which  has  created  their  office.  They 
have  then  retreated  toward  the  second 
policy,  accepting  more  or  less  the  guid- 
ance of  the  national  board  but  waken- 
ing to  an  occasional  erratic  severity 
through  the  pressure  of  one  or  another 
element  of  taxpayers,  office-holders  or 
interests.  The  national  board  has  from 
the  beginning  planted  itself  theoretically 
on  the  second  policy,  but  in  an  empirical 
way  has  been  more  or  less  inconsistent. 


!i        *   . 

To  the  left 

PASSED 

THE  National  Board 
of  Censorship  bars 
grewsome  brutality  in 
most  contexts,  but  ap- 
proved this  scene  as  es- 
sential in  a  plot  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  de- 
fective mentality  to  ju- 
venile crime.  The  boy 
who  is  here  shown  tor- 
turing a  cat  is  later 
restored  by  medical 
treatment  to  normality. 

To  the  right 

PROHIBITED 

The  kind  of  vulgarity 
which  the  National 
Board  does  not  pass  A 
dancing  party  is  being 
held  upstairs',  a  woman 
falls  through  the  ceil- 
ing. 


board  looked  to  many  people  impossible, 
Utopian;  only  the  personnel  of  its  gov- 
erning committees  preserved  it  from 
suspicion  and  ridicule.  It  is  still  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  incredulity  by  many, 
in  spite  of  large  visible  results  which 
have  been  achieved  under  its  hand  and 
of  its  influence,  daily  felt  in  every  mo- 
tion-picture showhouse  in  America.  The 
more  insistent  attacks  upon  the  board 
are  directed  against  its  virtues;  but  its 
principal  opponents — the  advocates  of 
legal  pre-censorship — are  unanimously 
silent  concerning  its  one  great  practical 
weakness  and  limitation.  For  their  own* 
compulsory  censorships,  existing  and 
proposed,  are  afflicted  with  the  same 
limitation.  The  national  board  adver- 
tises its  limitation  and  makes  no  false 
promises.  The  legal  boards  and  their 
advocates  make  promises  which  they 
must  know  to  be  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment; when  confronted  with  the  na- 
tional board's  handicap  and  their  own, 
they  "hasten  by  with  averted  gaze." 


under  existing  fundamental  laws  and 
trade  conditions,  can  direct  the  use  or 
restrict  the  audience  of  any  film  after 
it  is  once  approved. 

By  this  fact,  any  censor  of  motion- 
pictures  is  compelled  to  choose  between 
one  of  two  policies:  He  may  fix  his 
mind  on  one  element  among  the  very 
composite  audience,  or  pay  attention  to 
some  one  use  among  the  many  and  com- 
plex uses  of  films,  and  he  may  censor 
with  reference  to  that  one  human  ele- 
ment or  that  one  use,  ignoring  the  rest. 
Or  again,  he  may  try  to  bear  in  mind 
the  whole  audience  and  the  many  vital 
uses  of  the  film,  remembering  that  each 
film  is  for  all  the  audience  and  that  most 
films  have  complex  uses ;  and  cautiously 
proceeding,  he  may  try  to  accomplish 
something  or  other  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  censor  who  worked  con- 
sistently by  the  first  method,  focusing 
his  mind  on,  for  example,  the  juvenile 
and  pathological  elements  in  the  audi- 
ence, or  on  the  narrowly  moralistic  uses 


No  judicial  body  is  immune,  fortunately 
and  unfortunately,  from  the  infection  of 
public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  only 
approximately  rational. 

At  this  point  should  be  mentioned  the 
comparative  results  of  the  national 
board  and  the  various  legally  compul- 
sory censorships.  The  case  of  Chicago 
was  fully  treated  in  the  article  of  this 
series  on  August  7  last.  The  Chicago 
board,  like  many  of  the  legal  boards, 
views  films  simultaneously  with  the  na- 
tional board,  so  that  many  of  the  ver- 
dicts of  all  the  boards  duplicate  one  an- 
other. But  the  Chicago  board  takes  the 
viewpoint  of  the  child  more  exclusively 
than  does  the  national  board,  and  in 
considering  films,  is  in  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing each  scene  out  of  reference  to  the 
general  plot.  And  as  pointed  out  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  the  Chicago 
board  is  more  sensitive — more  prudish — 
than  the  national  board  in  sundry  mat- 
ters. 

Other  boards,  like  those  of  Ohio  and 


Censorship;  and  the  National  Board 
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Pennsylvania,  publish  meagre  reports  or 
no  reports,  rendering  impossible  a  de- 
tailed comparison  with  the  national 
board.  But  as  their  methods  (not  to 
mention  ideals)  diverge  excessively  from 
those  of  the  national  board,  a  diverg- 
ence of  results  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
A  report  by  the  Portland  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship for  the  five  months  ending  July 
31  last,  may  be  compared  with  the 
statistics  of  the  national  board  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  article.  During 
that  period,  2,003  pictures,  or  3,538  reels, 
were  viewed  by  the  Portland  board.  Of 
this  number  twelve  pictures  were  con- 
demned and  148  eliminations  were  made. 
A  fair  proportion  of  these  condemna- 
tions represented  verdicts  going  beyond 
those  of  the  national  board.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Portland  board  adds  that 
many  of  the  films  censored  were  old 
pictures  made  before  censorship  began. 

Viewing  the  national  board  internally: 
Many  of  its  members  are  predominantly 
concerned  with  the  child  and  have  blind 
spots  for  other  social  problems.  Others 
are  swayed  more  or  less  unconsciously  by 
their  own  rebellion  against  the  aesthetic, 
not  moral,  standards  of  the  millions. 
There  are  members  with  religious  bias, 
members  deeply  schooled  in  submissive 
morality,  members  with  a  strong  prop- 
erty loyalty,  members  with  sympathies 
for  the  industrial  revolution,  members 
with  a  hatred  for  caricature  or  libel  di- 
rected against  downtrodden  elements  of 
the  nation. 

Details  of  the  board's  theories  and 
formulae  in  judging  films  would  require 
a  long  article.  The  latest  printed  copy 
of  its  standards  (which  can  be  had  free 
of  charge  from  the  board)  fills  twenty- 
three  pages  and  is  still  far  from  ex- 
haustive. These  formal  standards  are 
designed  primarily  for  the  guidance  of 
film-makers  and  incidentally  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public,  and  within 
broad  limits  they  are  binding  on  the 
action  of  the  board  itself.  The  accom- 
panying excerpts  from  the  "Standards" 
are  given  merely  to  suggest  its  contents. 

These  examples,  and  practically  all 
the  rules  of  the  published  "Standards," 
are  wisely  general  and  serve  well  their 
proper  aim — namely,  to  suggest  the  tem- 
per of  the  board  and  its  probable  action 
and  reasons  for  action  in  any  given  case. 

Certain  recent  developments  are  less 
reassuring,  indicating  a  tendency  in  the 
board  to  over-specialize  its  rules,  al- 
ways in  a  prohibitive  direction,  in  a 
fashion  that  may  ultimately  limit  the 
board's  own  freedom  of  action  and  even 
of  debate  and  may  discourage  the  cre- 
ative producer  of  films.  The  board  sin- 
cerely aims  to  keep  itself  free  and  to 
encourage  responsible  freedom  in  the 
film-makers.  Dramatic  art  is  an  organ 
of  life,  and  life  is  unforeseeable,  tame- 
less and  profound.  Let  the  board  of 
censorship  not  become,  as  William  James 
said  that  academic  philosophy  had  be- 
come, "too  buttoned-up  and  white-chock- 


ered  and  clean-shaven  a  thing  to  speak 
for  the  vast  slow-breathing  unconscious 
Kosmos  with  its  dread  abysses  and  its 
unknown  tides.  The  freedom  zve  want 
to  see  there,  is  not  the  freedom  with  a 
string  tied  to  its  leg  and  warranted  not 
to  fly  away." 

Consistency  is  the  original  sin  of  in- 
tellect, and  it  is  also  practically  expedi- 
ent. The  writer  has  always  been  more 
afraid  of  the  national  board's  consistency 
than  of  its  inconsistency ;  though  it  is 
plain  that  the  board  is  here  merely 
struggling  in  a  net  of  perplexity  which 
tangles  all  of  human  life.  A  committee 
on  standards  has  recently  been  formed. 


Typical  Standards  of  the 
National  Board 


Section  36.  "Nor  has  the  board  felt 
that  it  should  insist  that  the  struggle  be 
robbed  of  elements  of  treachery  or  trick- 
ery, or  dictate  who  shall  win  or  what 
the  weapons  shall  be  .  .  .  though  it 
will  not  tolerate  the  rough  handling  of 
women  and  children  except  where  the 
life  depicted  is  undoubtedly  pioneer." 

Section  39.  "As  a  general  rule  it  is 
preferable  to  have  retribution  come 
through  the  hands  of  authorized  officers 
of  the  law,  rather  than  through  revenge 
or  other  unlawful  or  extra-legal  means." 

Section  41.  "An  adequate  motive  for 
committing  a  crime  is  always  necessary 
to   warrant   picturing  it.  It  is 

desirable  that  the  criminal  be  punished 
in  some  way,  but  the  board  does  not  al- 
ways insist  on  this.  .  .  .  The  results 
of  the  crime  should  be  in  the  long  run 
disastrous  to  the  criminal  so  that  the 
impression  is  that  crime  will  inevitably 
find  one  out.  The  result  (punishment) 
should  always  take  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  film." 

Section  42.  "The  producer  should  re- 
member that  he  is  not  writing  a  detailed 
exposition  of  a  crime,  but  is  telling  a 
dramatic  story  which  most  often  does 
not  need  such  detail." 


This  committee  does  not  censor,  but 
analyzes  cases  which  are  referred  to  it 
after  action  by  the  board.  It  tries  to 
generalize  from  such  cases  and  prepares 
resolutions  which,  when  adopted  by  the 
board,  become  more  or  less  binding  on 
the  future.  The  following  recommenda- 
tion from  the  standards  committee  is  at 
this  writing  pending  before  the  board. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  rule  that  one  has 
to  formulate  if  he  insists  on  abstracting 
general  and  future-limiting  laws  from 
the  solutions  and  compromises  arrived 
at  in  facing  concrete  problems  of  art  or 
morals ;  but  to  the  lover  of  dramatic  art 
or  to  the  pragmatist  in  philosophy  it 
would  appear  that  the  standards  com- 
mittee is  more  audacious  than  were 
Moses  and  Confucius: 

"The  National  Board  of  Censorship 
will  condemn  the  presentation  of  com- 
plex and  intricate  themes  presenting  the 
details  of  the  life  of  the  so-called  'wan- 


ton heroine'  and  her  companion  when 
these  are  shown  as  attractive  and  suc- 
cessful. It  will  not  allow  the  extended 
display  of  personal  allurements,  the  ex- 
posure of  alleged  physical  charms  and 
passionate,  protracted  embraces.  It 
will  also  disapprove  the  showing  of  men 
turning  lightly  from  woman  to  woman, 
or  women  turning  lightly  from  man  to 
man  in  intimate  sexual  relationships.  It 
prohibits  the  spectacle  of  the  details  of 
actual  physical  fights  engaged  in  between 
women  and  disapproves  of  all  such  con- 
tests in  which  a  woman  is  roughly 
handled.  It  disapproves  also  of  the  con- 
doning by  pure  women,  in  motion  pic- 
tures, of  flagrant  moral  lapses  in  men, 
presented  in  detail  and  at  length." 

A  recent  example  of  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  national  board  is  of 
interest,  especially  because  the  incon- 
sistency was  due  to  an  attempt  at  con- 
sistency. The  board  refused  to  prohibit 
the  film  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  which 
in  the  view  of  many  persons  was  an  in- 
sult to  a  defenceless  race,  calculated  to 
intensify  race  hatred  and  even  to  cause 
violence.  This  action  of  the  board, 
taken  after  prolonged  and  conscientious 
discussion,  was  based  on  a  necessary 
ruling  by  which  the  national  board  re- 
fuses to  stand  guard  on  behalf  of  the 
pride  or  interests  of  any  special  fac- 
tion, section  or  race,  but  aims  to  censor 
for  the  whole  people  of  all  the  country. 
This  ruling  acted  as  a  stay  against  ac- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken,  based  on  the  alleged  libelous  char- 
acter of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  and 
its  possible  tendency  to  provoke  lynch- 
ings  and  riots. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  national  board 
condemned  a  film  which  depicted  out- 
rages by  German  soldiers,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  1870  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  owner  of 
the  film  attempted  to  overrule  the 
board's  verdict  in  New  York.  The 
license  commissioner  concurred  with  the 
board  and  announced  that  he  would  re- 
voke the  license  of  theaters  showing  this. 
film.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the 
courts,  and  an  injunction  was  secured' 
against  the  license  commissioner,  per- 
mitting the  film  to  be  exhibited.  Said' 
the  court,  in  effect,  "We  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  national  prejudices;  this 
court  does  not  recognize  hyphenated1 
Americanism."  This  injunction  was  con- 
tested and  the  case  is  still  being  ap- 
pealed. 

In  this  second  case,  the  national  board 
had  acted  on  a  ruling  adopted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  that  films 
likely  to  cause  unneutral  acts,  or  riots 
between  (for  example)  Franco-Ameri- 
cans and  German-Americans,  should  not 
be  permitted.  This  ruling  sufficed  to 
neutralize  and  to  override  the  ruling 
which  had  been  applied  in  refusing  to 
condemn  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

From  the  opposite  standpoint,  cases 
could    be    multiplied    showing   the   need 
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for  general  rules  when  used  and  not 
abused.  A  censoring  group  of  the  na- 
tional board,  which  happened  to  be  made 
up  from  members  who  were  all  adher- 
ents of  orthodox  religious  creeds,  re- 
cently judged  a  Kalem  film,  "The  Sec- 
ond Commandment."  The  film  contain- 
ed the  words  "Christian  Science"  and 
two  enlarged  views  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence text-book.  Forthright  the  commit- 
tee ordered  that  these  scenes  be  elimin- 
ated from  the  film.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed, and  the  higher  committee  re- 
versed the  original  one,  but  even  the 
final  adjudication  was  not  unanimous. 
In  this  case,  a  long-standing  rule  of  the 
board  had  saved  the  film:  the  rule  that 
freedom  of  religious  discussion  in  films 
must  never  be  limited  by  the  national 
board. 

In  another  recent  case,  comparable 
with  the  above,  it  is  hard  to  exonerate 
the  board  from  the  charge  of  bias.  The 
board's  rule  safeguarding  religious  dis- 
cussion has  a  parallel  in  one  with  respect 
to  political  discussion.  A  film,  "The 
Governor's  Boss,"  in  which  ex-governor 
Sulzer  personally  posed,  dramatized  Sul- 
zer's  view  of  his  recent  impeachment. 
It  placed  responsibility  on  a  well-known 
alleged  political  boss,  and  indicated  the 
penetration  of  the  boss's  influence  into 
the  legislative  chamber  where  Sulzer  was 
judged.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals are  by  law  required  to  sit  with  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  impeachment 
cases.  The  whole  last  reel  of  this  film 
was  condemned  by  the  board,  in  the 
form  originally  presented.  The  board's 
grounds  were  the  apparent  libel  against 
the  members  of  the  impeachment  court. 
But  in  past  years  the  board  has  author- 
ized, as  it  will  in  the  future  (and  as  it 
must  and  should  authorize)  many  films 
satirizing,  burlesquing  and  even  seri- 
ously impugning  the  representatives  of 
government  and  of  social  service. 

So  by  a  hundred  causes  the  national 
/board  is  swayed  from  its  theoretical  rule 
-of  calm  considerateness  for  the  whole 
public,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be;  in 
no  other  way  could  the  board  do  pro- 
gressively good  work.  But  that  the 
hoard's  ideal  is  a  judicial  and  inclusive 
•  one,  rather  than  a  political  and  narrow 
•one;  that  the  compass  points  north,  to- 
ward a  pole-star  never  reached;  this  is 
true  and  important.  The  writer  is  posi- 
tive, from  a  close  knowledge  of  the 
board's  work  during  five  years,  that  its 
verdicts  have  never  been  swayed  by 
threats  or  pleadings  of  special  interests, 
by  threats  of  denunciation  or  by  a  con- 
scious deference  to  public  clamor. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  if  true. 
As  the  writer  has  had  no  connection 
with  the  national  board  for  more  than 
a  year,  or  with  the  film  business  or  art 
at  any  time,  but  has  observed  the  board's 
work  closely  during  recent  months,  his 
assurance  may  have  some  weight. 

Is  it  possible  to  state  briefly  the  con- 
trolling positive  ideal  of  the  board  in 
censoring  films?    The  board  has  in  fact 


an  implicit  ideal.  There  is  a  tradition 
which  its  members  share  in  common ; 
and  which  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that 
a  new  member  can  nearly  always  be 
readily  identified.  The  most  steadfast 
part  of  this  tradition  is  mentioned  no- 
where in  the  printed  standards  of  the 
board;  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  recognition  that  the  board  is  collabo- 
rating in  an  improvement  of  motion- 
pictures  which  is  desired  by  all,  and  by 
none  so  much  as  by  the  heads  of  the 
great  film  studios.  The  board  is  not  at 
work  to  force  an  improvement  or  to 
hand  down  its  own  greater  wisdom,  for 
the  board  has  no  such  wisdom  and  makes 
no  pretense  to  having  it.  The  national 
board  is  a  clearing  house  and  a  means 
by  which  many  factors — business  fac- 
tors, esthetic  factors,  moral  factors  and 
personal  factors — represented  by  divers 
individuals,  groups  and  corporations,  are 
enabled  to  do  team-work  for  the  educa- 
tional, moral  and  to  some  extent  the 
artistic  development  of  the  film  art.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  national  board 
is  merely  an  advisory  agent.  It  has  great 
powers,  greater  with  each  year,  and  it 
sometimes  uses  them  with  cruel  effect. 
But  these  powers  are  neither  legal,  con- 
tractual nor  mandatory  in  any  sense 
whatever;  the  board  is  voluntarily  exer- 
cising a  trust  which  is  voluntarily  re- 
posed with  it. 

To  execute  wisely,  moderately  and 
fearlessly  this  trust;  to  aspire  toward 
no  vested  power,  contractual  or  legal ; 
to  make  no  false  claims;  to  do  its  unpre- 
tentious best  under  the  limitations,  de- 
scribed in  this  article,  which  are  beyond 
its  power  to  modify;  this  is  the  implicit 
but  perfectly  conscious  ideal  of  the  more 
than  150  men  and  women  who,  without 
pay  or  recognition,  examine  and  debate 
that  ceaseless  stream  of  film-drama  flow- 
ing six  days  in  the  week,  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  year.  And  thus  working,  the  na- 
tional board  has  written  itself  pretty 
deeply  into  the  history  of  motion- 
pictures  during  six  years.  Mistakes  by 
the  hundreds  or  thousands,  which  have 
been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
are  compensated  for  by  this  steadfast, 
earnest  ideal  of  the  board;  and  its  own 
position,  alike  with  the  film-art  and  the 
public,  grows  ever  stronger. 

Constructive  Work 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tional board,  mention  should  be  made  of 
its  activities  other  than  those  of  mere 
censorship.  Although  it  has  kept  from 
the  market  probably  $2,000,000  in  value 
of  films  since  1909,  this  preventive  or 
destructive  work  is  not  a  boast  of  the 
board.  Far  more  vital  has  been  its 
purely  constructive,  standard-forming 
work,  directed  alike  toward  the  pro- 
ducers of  films  and  toward  the  public. 
In  addition,  the  board  has  served  as  a 
bureau  of  information  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  motion- 
picture  theaters — the  construction,  light- 
ing,   ventilation    and    licensing    of    the 


nearly  20,000  buildings  where  millions 
of  people  gather  daily.  Independently 
again  of  these  activities,  the  board  has 
waged  a  methodical  campaign — frank, 
aggressive  and  on  the  whole  successful 
— against  such  legal  censorship  as  has 
been  described  in  previous  articles  ot 
this  series. 

A  remark  as  to  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  board's  financial  support 
is  in  place  here.  The  facts  have  already 
been  given  in  the  present  article,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  national 
board's  work  stands  or  falls  by  the 
economic  test.  But  while  this  is  true,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  board  is  on 
a  thoroughgoing  economic  basis.  The 
film  art  and  the  public  must  continue  to 
get  "value  received"  through  the  board's 
work,  but  the  only  value  received  by 
the  workers  themselves — the  more  than 
150  volunteers  who  actually  constitute 
the  board — must  be  found  in  a  satisfied 
desire  for  public  service  or  an  intellec- 
tual interest  in  the  problems  of  censor- 
ship. They  get  not  merely  no  pay  but 
no  public  recognition  save  in  the  form 
of  denunciations  which  every  few  weeks, 
are  leveled  at  them  for  some  mistake 
fancied  or  real.  This  circumstance  may 
appear  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  but  is  not 
wholly  so.  It  is  indeed  a  guarantee  that 
the  board  will  not  go  radically  "wrong," 
or  fall  below  that  minimum  standard  of 
results  which  will  be  needed  to  hold  the 
allegiance  of  the  public  and  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  concerned,  or  outlast  its 
usefulness  in  the  censoring  field. 

But  after  all,  the  censoring  of  films 
or  anything  else  the  board  may  do  is  not 
a  vocation  but  only  an  avocation  for 
the  board's  volunteer  workers.  It  is  in 
the  field  of  vocation,  not  of  avocation, 
that  bold  initiative,  inventive  imagina- 
tion and  generalship  are  to  be  found. 
The  censoring  of  films  is  quite  properly 
an  avocation;  in  its  established  work 
of  censoring  the  national  board  does  in- 
deed work  under  ideal  conditions. 

Yet,  beyond  that,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  national  board  is  al- 
ready far  more  than  a  mere  censoring 
agency;  its  real  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  stands  at  the  cross-roads  of 
the  film  art  and  the  public  need,  in  free 
co-operative  relations  with  everybody,  in 
an  unexampled  position  both  to  know 
and  to  do.  The  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tional board's  great  power  has  not  yet 
been  used ;  it  never  can  be  used  merely 
in  censoring.  Sooner  or  later  the  board 
may  need  to  anticipate  and  to  formulate 
new  policies,  new  programs  of  social 
service  reaching  far  beyond  the  censor- 
ing field.  Will  a  large  voluntary  agency. 
with  a  small  number  (only  five)  of  over- 
burdened secretaries,  see  and  conquer 
the  opportunity  when  it  comes?  Does 
the  board's  organization  provide  an  ade- 
quate continuing  motive  for  fresh,  radi- 
cal and  of  course,  hazardous  initiative  - 

At  any  rate,  contrasting  the  organi- 
zation and  relations  to  the  public  of  the 
[Continued  on  page  $/.] 


PLAQUES  and  MEDALLIONS 
By  VICTOR  DAVID  BRENNER 


DORN  in  Shavely,  a  little  Russian  town  near  the  Baltic,  Mr.  Brenner 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  nineteen.      For  seven  years  he  prac- 
ticed his  calling  as  a  die-cutter.      Five  years  followed  in  Paris. 

Since  then  in  addition  to  his  occasional  sculptures,  a  succession  of  bas- 
reliefs  has  come  from  his  New  York  studio — coins,  medallions,  plaques  and 
tablets,  many  of  them  symbolic  of  social  activities  and  interpretative  of 
American  types. 


DR.  JOHN  HEWETSON 

Tablet  unveiled  two  years  ago  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal. Dr.  Hewetson  gave  up  his  life  in  carrying  forward 
the  study  of  tropical  diseases. 


DR.  RUPERT  NORTON 

Tablet  to  be  unveiled  this  tall  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
to  which,  as  a  center  for  research.  Dr.  Norton  con- 
tributed rare  executive  qualities. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALLIONS 


I.  Medallion    for    the 
twenty-fifth  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1898.      The  spirit  of  help  reaching 
out  to  the   dependent  and  delinquent. 

II.  Seal  of    the    New  York  Public 
Library,  adopted    at  the    merging    of 
the  Astor,   Lenox  and   Tilden    Foundations 


THE  TORCH  BEARER  OF  EDUCATION 

Plaque  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of    the    University    of    Wisconsin 


EVARTS 

THE   LAWYER 


LINCOLN 

THE    LEADER 


EMERSON 

THE  PHILOSOPHER 


INTERPRETATIVE  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SPIRIT 


III.      Medallion  for  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene, 
1912.   The  antithesis  of  the  Three 
Fates:   a  mother   teaching  a  child  to 
conserve  the  thread  of  life. 

IV.   Medallion  for  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis,  1 908.  The  triumph  of 
science  over  the  dragon  of  the  White  Plague. 


THE  IMMIGRANT  LED  BY  AMERICA 

Reverse  of  a  commemorative  plaque 
bearing    the    figure    of    Carl    Schurz 


IV 


HUNTINGTON 

THE     UPBUILDER' 


JOHN    HAY 

THE    DIPLOMAT 


ROOSEVELT 

THE    PROGRESSIVE, 


WILLIAM  H.  WELCH 

Foremost  in  American  medical  research 


AMBROSE  SWASEY 

Donor  of  the  Engineering  Research  Foundation 


SOLOMON  LOEB 


Americans  whose  humani- 
tarianism  has  made  itself 
felt  in  work  for  the  poor, 
for  civil  service  reform, 
for  the  democratiza- 
tion of  art,  for  racial  con- 
servation   and    for    peace. 


SPENCER  TRASK 


MRS.  TRASK 


TRANGE 
a  n  d  n  e  w 
names  have 
been  brought 
into  the 
headlines  as 
battle    front 


newspaper 
the    eastern 

has  been  pushed  back  this 
summer.  They  have  re- 
mained largely  a  matter 
of  names  to  us,  their 
human  meaning  small, 
with  nothing  of  the  sharp 
imagery  of  struggle,  of 
gain  and  loss  which  was 
true  of  Rheims,  or  Liege, 
or  Louvain.  The  soldiers 
who  have  gone  down  and 
those  who  have  marched 
on — and  the  countrysides 
through  which  they  have 
marched — are  all  misty, 
seemi  ngly  unconcerned 
with  us  like  those  dim 
battlefields  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  around 
Mukden  and  Harbin. 

Yet,  if  we  go  into  any 
of  the  Slavic  neighbor- 
hoods in  our  American 
cities  or  any  of  the  Jew- 
ish quarters,  the  eastern 
conflict  takes  on  meaning 
and  personality;  and  if 
we  were  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lages in  the  province  of 
Kovno,  in  that  region 
near  the  old  Russo-Ger- 
man  boundary, — on  the 
Baltic  coast  between 
Dantzig  and  Riga, — we 
should  find  new  and 
quaint  links  with  our- 
selves,— nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  seals  swing- 
ing from  the  stout  watch- 
chains  of  merchants  and 
village  officials  and  land- 
owners. For  practically 
everybody  in  the  United 
States,  practically  every 
day  in  the  year,  carries 
a  pocket  piece  which  is  the  handiwork 
of  the  same  designer. 

This  is  the  Lincoln  penny  which  was 
sculptured  by  Victor  David  Brenner, 
one  time  seal-maker  of  Shavely  in  the 
province  of  Kovno,  from  whose  studio 
in  New  York  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  come  a  series  of  plaques  and 
medallions  catching  up  and  putting  into 
enduring  bas-relief,  various  forms  in 
which  the  American  type,  mixture  of 
all  races,  conqueror  and  child  of  a  new 
continent  and  a  new  political  order,  has 
expressed  itself.  The  accompanying  re- 
productions show  a  few  of  the  series, 
in  a  sense  companion  pieces  to  the  head 
of  Lincoln, — Hay  the  diplomat,  Emerson 
the  philosopher,  Evarts  the  lawyer, 
with  his  deep  inseeing  eyes,  Huntington 
the  railroad  builder  who  spanned  moun- 
tain and  desert,  with  eyes  and  back- 
ground   giving   a   curious   effect    of   the 


TWO  NEW  WORLDS 

AND  A  SCULPTOR'S  CLAY 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


searchlight  of  a  locomotive,  Swasey  the 
telescope  builder  whose  lenses  pierced 
the  farthest  heavens;  and  a  score  of 
others. 

They  have  included  not  only  builders 
and  men  of  letters,  philosophers  and 
public  leaders,  but  some  of  those  who 
in  less  obvious  ways  have  gathered  up, 
or  left  their  impress  on,  the  social  life 
of  the  times  so  that,  in  a  very  special 
sense,  Mr.  Brenner  has  worked  in  a 
field  of  peculiar  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Survey.  For  example,  this  fall 
another  tablet  will  be  added  to  those 
from  his  hands  on  the  walls  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  permanent  memorials 
to  the  remarkable  group  of  hygienists 
and  administrators  who  have  made  hos- 
pital and  university  an  expanding  force 
in  American  medicine.  On  the  cover  of 
this  issue  is  shown  a  plaque  to  be  un- 
veiled   this    fall    at    the    New    York    In- 


firmary for  Women  and 
Children,  to  Dr.  Emily 
Blackwell,  sister  and  co- 
worker of  the  pioneer 
woman  physician  of  the 
United  States.  In  the 
60's  they  founded,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospital, 
that  college  for  women 
which  threw  open  the 
practice  of  medicine  to 
their  sex  until  the  pre- 
judice and  inertia  of  the 
men's  medical  colleges 
were  worn  down,  and 
Cornell  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins opened  their  doors 
to  women.  These  plaques 
in  themselves  offer  oc- 
casion for  review  here  of 
the  artist's  work.  They 
are  instinct  with  its  larg- 
er spirit.  For  this  theme  of 
pioneering,  of  expanding 
opportunity,  is  one  which 
occurs  again  and  again 
in  his  work ;  and  with 
cause,  for  to  the  young 
immigrant  from  a  meager 
Baltic  village,  from  a 
pale  within  that  village 
even  more  repressed  and 
barren  of  color  and  form 
than  the  Russian  life 
about  it,  America  meant 
a  new  world  in  a  very 
real  sense — the  bursting 
through  of  fettered  apti- 
tudes, the  unfolding  of 
new  and  fabulous  vistas 
of  existence,  into  which 
generations  of  painters 
and  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects had  gone  before  and 
left  the  work  of  their 
hands  as  guide  stones  to 
those  who  came  after. 

Small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Brenner  has 
sought  to  bring  these 
two  new  worlds  of  his 
together.  By  interpreting  American 
life  in  clay  and  bronze?  Yes,  but 
more  than  that,  by  trying  to  make 
art  itself  part  of  the  American  op- 
portunity for  all — by  helping  to  bring 
the  love  of  beauty  and  the  realization  of 
beauty  into  the  common  possession  of 
the  people  of  this  new  and  roughly 
thrown  together  civilization  of  ours. 
And  out  of  the  very  ladder  of  his  own 
opportunity,  this  immigrant  sculptor  hit 
upon  an  unusual  means  for  reaching  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  common  life 
with  a  fragment  of  his  message.  The 
modelling  of  the  new  one  cent  piece  in 
1909  was  to  him  other  than  a  chance 
government  commission.  He  had  learn- 
ed that  the  common  coins  of  a  people 
may  become  the  spreaders  of  a  sense 
of  what  is  true  in  line  and  contour  and 
proportion — more  readily  than  paintings 
or   statuary,   or  the   scattered   forms   of 
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architecture,  more  wide  spread  even 
than  the  photograph  or  the  moving  pic- 
ture, and  more  responsive  to  the  mould- 
ing influence  of  the  artist.  For  coins 
are  itinerant  teachers  to  eye  and  touch, 
they  reach  the  poorest  homes  and  most 
out  of  the  way  villages — the  unnumbered 
Shavely's  of  a  new  continent.  They 
can  leave  a  habit,  if  not  a  craving,  for 
beauty,  which  will  be  less  and  less  satis- 
fied with  what  is  ugly  and  shapeless  and 
dull  in  the  things  of  daily  use.  They 
can  at  strange  and  unexpected  times 
touch  a  burdened  life  or  fire  a  young 
one  with  the  moral  force  inlaid  in  the 
seamed  face  of  a  Lincoln.  Thus,  by 
slow  but  all  embracing  experience,  com- 
mon standards  may  be  raised ;  thus,  by 
the  strategy  of  building  up  inside  human 
lives  a  craving  and  recognition  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  enduring,  peace  may 
achieve  something  more  imperishable 
than  cathedrals;  thus,  out  of  Russia 
came  a  servant  to  the  democracy. 

Shavely  is  a  market  center  of  5,000 
inhabitants,  Lithuanians,  Poles  and 
Letts;  its  officials  Russian,  its  cultural 
life  dominated  by  German  influences. 
Brenner's  grandfather  was  blacksmith 
to  a  landed  proprietor  of  the  region. 
His  father,  as  a  boy  learned  to  cut  out 
silhouettes,  and  as  a  man  carried  the 
family  gift  of  metal  working  to  a  new 
stage  when  he  set  up  a  little  shop  in 
his  home,  and  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  work  as  a  mechanic  carved 
soapstones  along  fanciful  lines,  cut 
stones  for  the  village  grave  yard  and 
engraved  ornate  rings  and  brooches. 
Here  the  son  took  his  place  at  the 
bench  beside  him  at  the  age  of  13,  tu- 
tored out  of  hours  by  his  father  in  his- 
tory and  languages  and  the  Talmud,  and 
learning  the  gifts  of  hand  which  his 
father  knew.  More  especially,  he  learn- 
ed seal  making,  for  this  was  a  time  when 
throughout  the  middle  classes  of  Russia 
there  spread  the  vogue  of  much  use  of 
private  seals  such  as  the  nobility  had 
always  employed ;  and  such  as  had 
utilitarian  value,  also,  in  a  region  where 
the  new  peasant  land-holders  were  many 
of  them  unlettered.  After  three  years 
the  boy  became  an  itinerant  journey- 
man, going  from  village  to  village,  stop- 
ping at  inns  and  taking  orders  for  his 
work  from  door  to  door.  Then,  a  new 
branch   of   the   craft   opened  up  to  him 

when  he  spent 
nine  months 
at  line  en- 
graving at 
an  establish- 
ment at  Mi- 
tan,  capital 
of  a  neigh- 
boring prov- 
ince, where 
type  metal  for 
n  ewspapers 
and  maga- 
zines, rubber 
stamps  and 
label  printing 


were  put  out.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
still  another  branch  opened  up  when 
he  set  out  for  Riga  and  went  into  the 
shop  of  a  jewelry  engraver,  teaching 
him  seal  cutting  in  exchange  for  learn- 
ing his  branch  of  the  craft.  The  year 
following,  the  boy  returned  to  Kovno, 
capital  city  of  his  native  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  set  up  as  an  en- 
graver of  musical  instruments,  of  seals 
and  jewelry. 

From  Kovno  to  New  York 

It  was  without  money  that  he  set 
out  for  America  in  1890,  but  with  this 
all  around  equipment  in  a  trade  which 
might  find  a  market  wherever  people 
adorned  themselves,  or  drew  music  from 
brass,  or  signed  legal  forms,  or  print- 
ed from  type,  or  marked  their  dead. 
And  surely  they  did  these  things  in  the 
New  World.  But  these  were  not  after 
all  the  opportunity  he  set  out  to  find 
in  America — but  something  richer  in 
life,  something  which  the  artist  in  him 
craved  without  knowing  what  it  was, 
at  his  engraver's  bench  in  the  little  Bal- 
tic town,  or  in  the  rigid  intellectual  dis- 
cussions of  the  Jewish  community  of 
which  he  was  a  part.  Nor  was  it  what 
he  found  in  this  new  America.  For 
such  is  our  stupidity  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  the  knack  of  sifting  out  the 
special  aptitudes  of  those  who  pour  in 
at  the  gates  of  New  York,  and  we  be- 
gin by  turning  artists  and  musicians 
and  poets  and  craftsmen  among  them 
into  a  common  mold  of  our  unskilled 
labor. 

This  was  not  for  long,  however,  in 
Brenner's  case.  He  in  time  found  work 
in  an  Essex  Street  shop  as  die  cutter 
and  engraver  of  badges.  He  prospered 
and  the  year  following  he  sent  for  his 
brother,  in  the  second  year,  for  his  par- 
ents and  the  rest  of  his  family,  and  in 
1894  was  able  to  start  out  for  himself 
as  a  die  cutter  for  jewelers  and  silver- 
smiths. 

This  meant  money,  such  as  could 
scarcely  have  been  dreamed  of  at  his 
tool  bench  at  Shavely,  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  line  of  work  which,  when  the 
issue  was  drawn,  the  young  craftsman 
was  to  find  meant  more  to  him  than 
money.  Professor  S.  Ettinger  of  the  City 
College  was  a  collector  of  coins  of  more 
than  local  standing,  and  one  day  in 
browsing  about  the  East  Side  he  entered 
the  badge  factory  on  Essex  Street,  and 
came  across  a  tiny  head  of  Beethoven, 
used  as  the  pendant  of  the  badge  of  a 
singing  society.  This  he  found  to  be 
the  work  of  the  young  immigrant  crafts- 
man and  he  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  president  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society.  In  the  rows  of  coins 
and  medals  which  these  collectors  show- 
ed him,  an  entirely  new  world  opened  up 
to  the  young  die  cutter — coins  of  gold 
and  silver,  bronze,  nickel  and  copper, 
reaching  back,  link  upon  link,  to  the 
dawn  of  history;  milled  dollars,  clinking 
with  romance  and  the  days  of  the  Span- 
ish   Main,    when    the    confines    of    the 


known  world  were  pushed  out  and  out ; 
sovereign  gold  pieces  such  as  offered  a 
common  medium  for  the  trade  of  all  na- 
tions; medallions  struck  off  to  com- 
memorate some  of  the  greatest  adven- 
turings  of  men.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
coins,  battered  and  worn  smooth  by  the 
thumbs  of  other  races  and  generations, 
were,  some  of  them,  beautiful  with  a 
chasteness  and  grace  of  design  unlike 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  purses  of 
Kovno  or  Riga.  Still  less  like  the  coins 
that  had  found  their  way  into  American 
pockets.  They  were,  in  truth,  the  con- 
necting link  between  his  engraver's 
craft  and  the  whole  range  of  fashion- 
ings  in  wood  and  stone  and  clay  and 
metal,  out  of  which  the  sculptors  have 
built  their  art. 

Slowly  the  young  die-cutter  groped 
his  way  into  this  second  new  world. 
Before  he  came  to  America  he  had 
never  seen  a  museum  of  art.  As  a  child 
he  had  dreamed  of  studying;  as  an  im- 
migrant boy  in  New  York  he  had  fairly 
trembled  when  he  first  saw  a  man  who 
was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  real  artist. 

Through  members  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
young  Brenner  got  the  commission  to 
design  a  medal  struck  off  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  ward  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital — 
bearing  the  head  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  its 
founder.  Soon  after,  he  executed  the 
design  made  by  Lydia  Field  Emmett  for 
the  Cullum  medal  of  the.  American  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  given  to  Nansen 
and  Peary.  And  then  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  design  and  make  the  medal 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction. 

But  these  were,  after  all,  but  oc- 
casional forays  into  the  new  world 
which  lay  beyond  his  practical  com- 
missions for  jewellers  and  silversmiths. 
That  it  was  which  consumed  his  day- 
light hours;  at  that  he  prospered,, 
prospered  amazingly  so  that  he  was  on 
his  way  toward  becoming  a  rich  die- 
cutter.  Had  he  kept  at  it  until  middle 
life  he  would  have  become  no  doubt  a 
wealthy  patron  of  art,  but  a  disappointed 
man. 

In  1898,  just  four  years  after  he  had 
opened  up  his  establishment  on  Fulton 
Street,  he  closed  it  and  went  to  Paris 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  four  years. 
There  for  three  years  he  studied  at  the 
Academic 
Julien.  under 
Roty,  who 
was  the  rank- 
ing medallist 
of  Europe, 
and  Alexan- 
dre Charpen- 
tier,  a  radi- 
cal in  sculp- 
ture a  n  d 
member  of 
the  Rodin 
Sfroup.  Re- 
turning t  o 
New     York 
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he  set  up  as  medallist  and  in  this  period 
designed  the  George  William  Curtis 
medal  for  Columbia  and  a  military 
medal  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  He 
served  as  a  teacher  at  the  National 
Academy  and  three  years  later  once 
more  was  back  at  the  Academie  Julien 
— bent  on  an  entire  break  from  the  com- 
mercial field  to  the  uncertain  one  of 
art.  In  1906  he  again  returned  to  New 
York  to  establish  himself  as  a  medallist 
and  sculptor. 

One  of  the  movements  he  threw  him- 
self into  was  that  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  to  secure  better  coins.  Even 
the  conservative  British  were  eclipsing 
the  United  States  in  this  direction.  The 
movement  met  with  a  hearty  response 
from  President  Roosevelt.  In  1908, 
Brenner  was  chosen  to  design  the  Pana- 
ma medal  which  has  since  been  given 
to  every  workman  who  puts  in  two  con- 
secutive years  on  the  canal.  Among  his 
earlier  pieces  of  work  had  been  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  series  of  modern  coins  for 
the  Republic  of  San  Domingo.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  struck  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  use  of  his  Lincoln  as 
the  first  step  in  reforming  the  face  of 
our  own  coinage.  The  question  lay  be- 
tween the  half  dollar  and  the  cent;  and 
choice  fell  on  the  latter,  both  because 
for  sixty-five  years  there  had 
been  no  change  in  our  cop- 
per pieces  with  their  rather 
impossible  Indian  heads;  and 
because  the  smaller  the  coin, 
the  more  people  who  would 
thumb  it  over.  St.  Gaudens 
had  already  wrought  his 
beautiful  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  gold  pieces  for  the 
United  States  but  the  circu- 
lation of  such  denominations 
was  so  restricted  that  the 
movement  had  stopped  there. 
The  Lincoln  head  was,  of 
course,  the  main  element  in 
the  new  pocket  piece ;  but  it 
represented  also  the  modern 
tendencies  in  simplified 
decoration.  It  is  not  over- 
loaded and  introduces  the 
hollow  surfaces  used  in  the 
beautiful  French  pieces. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Bren- 
ner has  made  numerous 
medallions  reflecting  differ- 
ent phases  of  public  life. 
Several  of  them  have  been 
related  to  the  social  welfare; 
but  not  all,  for  his  work  has 
been  catholic,  ranging  among 
such  varied  commissions  as 
a  medallion  for  the  Aero  Club 
bearing  the  heads  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  with  a  bi- 
plane on  the  reverse,  the 
John  Fritz  medal  of  the 
United  Engineering  Soci- 
eties of  America,  which  com- 
memorated seventy-five  years 
of  development  in  the  iron 
industry  of  the  United  States 


and  the  sheerly  artistic  plaque  which 
was  struck  off  for  a  memorial  exhibition 
to  Whistler.  There  has  been  his  medal- 
lion of  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  with  a  new 
fable  to  match  that  of  the  Fates, — a 
mother  telling  her  child  how  to  spin  the 
thread  of  life;  the  medallion  of  the  In- 
ternational Tuberculosis  Congress,  sym- 
bolic of  science  triumphing  over  the 
dragon  of  the  white  plague;  the  seal  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  which 
is  shown  the  figure  of  a  youth  who  has 
caught  the  light  but  reaches  further; 
in  a  way  a  companion  piece  to  the  Carl 
Schurz  medal  distributed  by  Paul  M. 
Warburg  among  the  friends  of  the  Ger- 
man leader  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
showing  an  immigrant  led  by  the  spirit 
of  America. 

Portraiture  in  Bronze 

While  Brenner's  work  has  thus  caught 
up  and  given  expression  to  several  of 
the  social  movements  of  the  times  and 
of  the  meaning  of  life  as  he  has  seen 
it  in  men's  lives,  his  art  has  not  as  yet 
centred  around  any  one  social  propa- 
ganda of  protest  or  proposal.  When  he 
first  came  to  the  East  Side  his  frequent 
companion  was  a  young  fellow  work- 
man  from  his  own  village  in  Russia,  a 
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The   group   which    will    surmount    the   memorial    fountain    in 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh. 


smelter,  son  of  a  small  proprietor.  They 
were  members  of  a  group  who  debated 
Socialism  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
currents  of  thought  on  the  East  Side 
In  Paris  he  was  thrown  with  the 
radicals  in  sculpture.  Yet  these  eco- 
nomic and  professional  currents  did 
not  grip  him  so  strongly  as  his  own  life 
experience.  When  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try it  was  like  being  let  out  of  a  closet. 
He  had  before  that  known  no  recrea- 
tion; only  to  dig.  Here  he  felt  energies 
freed  in  him;  through  which  he  could 
create  and  feel  new  beauty  and  mean- 
ing in  tangible  things.  The  mystery  of 
this  was  to  him  the  big  thing,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  moth  which  has  come  from 
the  worm  and  cocoon. 

And  its  first  meaning  as  it  was  borne 
in  upon  him  was  that  the  impounded 
power  in  every  man  ought  to  be  re- 
leased; that  he  should  find  self-expres- 
sion. What  and  how  far  men  had 
achieved  this  goal  was  his  constant 
search;  so  that  when  he  drew  Hunting- 
ton he  strove  not  to  put  himself  in  but 
to  bring  out  the  man  and  what  he  stood 
for ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  fashioned 
eyes  that  could  see  across  a  continent, 
and  could  bind  the  states  together.  In 
Lincoln  he  saw  the  great  introspector — 
the  lonely  man — the  man  who  amid 
great  travail  preserved  what 
Washington  had  created, 
what  Napoleon  strove  to 
create  and  failed — the  union 
of  a  continent ;  who  held  in 
his  face  what  he  said  in  his 
Gettysburg  speech. 

For  a  time  Brenner  shared 
in  that  gospel  of  strenuosity 
which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Roosevelt  regime  at 
Washington,  and  which  was 
kindred  to  the  up-leaping  im- 
pulses in  much  of  our  immi- 
grant life.  It  was  following 
this  period  and  in  a  degree 
in  reaction  to  it,  that  he  con- 
ceived his  first  large  group 
of  statuary — Nature  the  Re- 
storer, a  group  in  which  the 
limp  figure  of  a  boy  shows 
the  first  pulsings  of  return- 
ing strength  where  his  foot 
touches  the  ground  and 
where  the  soothing  hand  of 
his  mother  touches  his  el- 
bow;— which,  if  you  will, 
has  some  analogy  to  the 
physical  breakdown  of  hun- 
dreds of  young  immigrants 
who  flood  our  cities  in  their 
eager  wave  of  ambition  and, 
after  the  over-exertion  and 
over-crowding  have  done 
their  work,  can  find  re- 
cuperation only  by  a  return 
to  Mother  Earth  and  simple 
living. 

The  modern  social  mes- 
sage of  the  piece  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  much  concealed 
by  its  classic  treatment  and 
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symbolism.  For  it  must  be  remembered, 
if  New  York  was  to  Brenner  the  gate 
of  his  first  new  world,  Paris  was  that 
of  his  second.  In  New  York  he  had 
begun  as  immigrant  boy  with  mouth 
agape ;  in  Paris  he  was  quite  as  fully 
engrossed  in  going  through  the  disci- 
pline of  a  sort  of  Greek  and  Latin 
period  of  training. 

In  a  way,  however,  perhaps  other  and 
stronger  forces  entered  in.  There  are 
those  immigrants  who,  either  because  of 
their  experience  abroad  or  what  befalls 
them  here,  are  caught  up  and  enter  at 
once  into  the  whirl  of  agitation  and 
revolutionary  thought.  A  larger  num- 
ber go  through  the  typical  American 
process  of  "getting  on."  It  is  only  when 
they  get  to  a  breathing  spell,  when  they 
have  in  a  way  arrived,  that  the  tension 
relaxes  and  they  are  impelled  by  social 
concepts  of  citizenship  and  opportunity. 

So  with  this  immigrant  sculptor;  he 
has  been  less  a  leader  among  his  own 
people  with  a  challenge  for  their  ears, 
and  their  challenge  for  ours,  than  a 
sharer  with  them  in  the  common  ex- 
perience. 

Yet  in  the  fact  that  when  it  came  to 
the  second  loaf  of  bread  in  his  calling 
as  a  die-cutter,  he  turned  aside — more, 
got  down  to  crusts  if  you  will  in  his 
search  for  hyacinths, — coupled  with 
that  other  fact  that  when  he  found  these 
hyacinths  unfolding  under  his  touch,  he 
scattered  them  as  bread  or  largess  were 
never  scattered  before,  into  the  pockets 
of  all  of  us — there  is  a  promise  that  we 
will  have  in  Brenner  an  interpreter  not 
only  of  the  spirit  of  self-expression  in 
individual  men  but  of  the  same  spirit 
as  it  manifests  itself  through  great  com- 
panies of  people.  "If  joy  is  our  reason 
for  being,"  he  says,  "then  because  of 
our  desire  for  possession,  or  because  of 
wrong  distribution,  we  have  lost  it;  as 
Cain  lost  his  heritage.  But  the  Abel 
promise    keeps    reasserting    itself." 


THE  WHIST- 
LER MEDAL- 
LION —  CON- 
SIDERED PER- 
HAPS      THE 

best  illus- 
tration o  f 
mr.  brenner's 
faculty  for 
spirited  por- 
traiture 


It  is  in  character,  therefore,  that  his 
largest  public  commission  to  date  is  the 
fountain  memorial  to  the  donor  of 
Schenley  Park,  which  will  be  placed  in 
Pittsburgh  next  year.  It  is  a  mythologi- 
cal group  with  Pan  and  nymph  treated 
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in  classic  spirit,  entitled  A  Song  to 
Nature, — a  gay,  unspoiled  conception 
kindred  to  the  effrontery  with  which 
some  little  natural  park  breaks  into  our 
tamed  and  deadening  city  landscape. 
But  the  piece  he  is  working  on  now  is 
a  conception  of  democracy. 


Just  as  we  can  see  the  stars  in  the 
daytime  by  looking  into  a  deep  well ; 
so  as  we  look  deep  in  some  great  sphere 
of  human  activity  can  we  gauge  what 
abstractly  is  beyond  the  power  of  our 
minds  to  apprehend,  or  of  our  con- 
sciences to  admit — gauge  what  the  great 
war  means  in  human  loss  and  tragedy 
to  the  people  of  Europe  and  then  to 
us.  This  Kovno  seal-maker,  with  his 
gift  for  sculpture  and  his  promise  of  a 
social  message  gleaned  in  his  climbings 
through  two  new  worlds,  was  just  such 
a  lad  as  has  gone  down  in  the  thousands 
as  the  battle  front  has  strained  forward 
and  backward  over  the  provinces  whose 
names  sound  strange  to  our  ears. 


THE  life  of  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell 
was  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  her  sister,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  that  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  one,  the  other  is  necessarily 
included. 

The  Doctors  Blackwell  were  the  first 
women  in  this  country  to  graduate  from 
a  regular  medical  college  and  the  first 
in  any  country  to  establish  a  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  women  and  children, 
by  women. 

To  the  natural  gifts  of  the  sisters  and 
their — for  those  days — unusual  educa- 
tion, was  due  the  possibility  of  coping 
with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
faced  them ;  it  was  only  by  their  courage 
and  strength  of  character  that  those  ob- 
stacles were  overcome. 

Doctors  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Black- 
well  were  born  in  Bristol,  England. 
Their  father  came  to  this  country  with 


Emily  Blackwell 

An  Appreciation  by 
Elizabeth  M.  Cushier,  M.D. 

An  early  associate  of  the  Doc- 
tors Blackwell  and  herself  one  of 
the  pioneer  women  physicians  of 
this  country. 
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a  large   family  of  children  when  Emily 
was  four  years  old.     Mr.  Blackwell  set- 


tled first  in  New  York  city — and  later 
in  Cincinnati  where  he  died,  leaving  his 
large  family  unprovided  for.  He  left  to 
his  children,  however,  a  rich  inherit- 
ance in  character  which  was  later  re- 
vealed in  the  work  accomplished  by 
them. 

Following  the  death  of  their  father,  the 
two  oldest  daughters  started  a  school  in 
Cincinnati  which  proved  very  successful. 
The  younger  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Emily,  taught  for  some  years  in  this 
school,  and  later  elsewhere.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  they  became  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  even  educated  women  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  They  had.  too, 
a  keen  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
— the  need  of  each  to  work  for  all.  This 
led  them  to  seek  for  women  a  larger  field 
for  useful  work. 

The  idea  of  studying  for  the  profession 
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of  medicine  was  first  suggested  to  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  by  an  invalid 
friend,  who  said  how  much  less  dis- 
tressing her  medical  treatment  would 
have  been  could  she  have  had  a  woman 
physician.  And  she  added,  "Why  do 
you  not  study  medicine  ?"  The  sugges- 
tion was  not  attractive  to  Elizabeth 
Blackwell.  She  had  always  shrunk  from 
physical  ills  in  others,  and  was  a  stoic 
in  regard  to  her  own,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  thought  and  consideration 
of  the  possible  advantage  to  women 
which  the  opening  of  such  a  field  would 
be  that  she  gave  the  idea  serious  at- 
tention. 

She  then  began  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  in  a  regular  col- 
lege the  necessary  medical  instruction, 
and  she  soon  learned  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  obstacles  to  be 
met;  but  having  determined  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  she  would  permit 
nothing  to  daunt  her. 

Dr.  Blackwell's  efforts  and  final  suc- 
cess are  charmingly  told  in  her  Pioneer 
Work  in  Opening  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion to  Women,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith 
of  this  city,  who  was  a  student  at  the 
Geneva  college  when  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  entered,  has  given  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  her  influence  in  converting — by 
her  example  and  gentle  dignity — a  crowd 
of  unruly  young  men  into  a  class  of  or- 
derly and  attentive  students.  After  her 
graduation  in  1849,  Elizabeth  .Black- 
well  went  to  Europe  where  she  con- 
tinued her  studies  in  London  and  Paris. 
She  returned  to  New  York  in  1851  and 
started  a  dispensary  for  women  and 
children  on  the  East  Side.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  generous  support 
of  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  value  and  need  of  the  work. 
Two  years  later  the  charter  for  the  New 
York  Infirmary  was  obtained  and  the 
hospital  established.  The  infirmary 
was  at  that  time  the  only  institution 
in  New  York  where  a  hitherto  inno- 
cent girl  who  was  about  to  become  a 
mother  could  find  shelter  other  than 
among  the  hardened  reprobates  of 
Blackwell's  Island. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell 
was  pursuing  her  medical  studies.  She, 
too,  met  with  no  end  of  opposition,  and 
it  was  only  a  sense  of  moral  obligation 
that  gave  her  courage  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

It  had  been  decided  at  the  Geneva  col- 
lege not  to  establish  the  precedent  of 
opening  its  doors  to  women;  this  made  it 
necessary  for  Emily  Blackwell  to  seek 
elsewhere.  She  went  from  city  to  city 
begging  for  an  opportunity  to  fit  her- 
self for  medical  work,  meeting  every- 
where with  refusal.  At  last  an  appeal 
to  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  met 
with  a  favorable  result,  and  she  began 


her  studies  there.  As  the  step  was  such 
a  novel  one  there  was  uncertainty  as 
to  how  a  woman  would  be  received  by 
the  students — so  their  attitude  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  dean  who  appeared  be- 
fore them  at  the  opening  lecture  and 
said,  "We  are  to  have  with  us  this  win- 
ter a  lady  who  proposes  to  study  medi- 
cine. The  lady  is  Miss  Emily  Black- 
well,  sister  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who 
has  already  graduated  with  honor. 
American  men  have  the  reputation  of 
being  chivalrous.  I  hope  that  reputa- 
tion may  be  sustained  by  you."  The 
address  was  applauded  and  the  doctor 
was  always  treated  with  consideration 
and  respect. 

She  received  her  degree  from  this  col- 
lege and  then  continued  her  studies  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London, 
also  at  the  famous  Maternite  in  Paris, 
and  later  with  Sir  James  Simpson  of 
Edinborough,  who  was  much  interested 
in  her  work  and  made  her  his  assistant. 

On  her  return  to  New  York,  Dr. 
Emily  Blackwell  joined  her  sister,  and 
together  they  carried  on  the  work  of 
infirmary  and  dispensary  with  the  con- 
stant aim  of  enlarging  it  and  increasing 
its  usefulness.  In  this  they  were  helped 
at  every  step  by  the  trustees,  prominent 
men  and  women  who  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
nurses,  an  informal  meeting  of  the  lady 
managers  wa,s  called  at  the  infirmary 
to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  sup- 
plying the  need.  A  notice  of  this  meet- 
ing having  found  its  way  into  the  New 
York  Times,  the  parlor  of  the  infirm- 
ary was  crowded  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
organization  of  the  National  Sanitary 
Aid  Association. 

In  1864,  the  Doctors  Blackwell,  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  trustees 
of  the  infirmary,  opened  the  medical  col- 
lege, the  charter  for  which  had  been 
obtained  when  the  hospital  was  founded, 
and  it  was  known  as  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children.  The 
doctors  did  not  approve  of  small  iso- 
lated colleges,  but  the  failure  of  all  ef- 
forts to  gain  admission  for  women  to 
the  large  men's  colleges  made  it  neces- 
sary to  start  an  independent  one.  It 
was  from  the  first  determined  that  the 
standing  of  the  college  should  equal  the 
best,  and  in  order  that  there  should  be 
no  question  as  to  the  thoroughness  of 
its  instruction,  there  was  appointed  in 
addition  to  its  faculty,  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers. The  members  of  this  board 
were  selected  from  among  the  leading 
professors  in  the  men's  colleges,  and  it 
included  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  Austin 
Flint,  Alfred  Loomis,  Fordyce  Barker, 
Stephen  Smith  and  Professor  Chandler 
of  Columbia,  all  warm  and  faithful 
friends.      The   college   was   the   first   to 


follow  Harvard  in  making  a  three  years' 
course  of  study  obligatory,  and  the 
course  was  later  extended  to  four  years. 
When  the  doors  of  Johns  Hopkins  at 
Baltimore  and  the  medical  department 
of  Cornell  in  New  York  were  opened 
to  women,  the  college — having  fulfilled 
its  mission — was  closed  and  all  further 
efforts  were  directed  toward  increasing 
the  facilities  for  practical  work  at  the 
infirmary. 

In  1869,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  went 
to  England  where  she  made  her  future 
home.  From  this  time  the  duties  as 
head  of  both  hospital  and  college  fell 
upon  Emily  Blackwell.  The  task  was 
not  an  easy  one  but  it  was  lightened  by 
Che  trustees  who  had  always  shown 
great  admiration  for  and  faith  in  her 
judgment  and  who  supported  her  by 
their  cordial  sympathy  at  every  step. 
The  doctor  also  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  her  medical  associates,  and 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  her  assis- 
tants and  students  to  whom  she  was 
friend  as  well  as  teacher,  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration.  Her  clear 
vision,  breadth  of  view,  and  mental 
power  were  combined  with  a  rare  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  added  to  which  was 
a  serenity  and  dignity  that  impressed 
all  who  knew  her. 

The  doctor's  interest  was  not  limited 
to  medicine.  Among  other  questions, 
all  social  problems  were  given  earnest 
thought,  and  at  the  time  of  the  attempt 
to  legalize  prostitution  in  this  state  she 
was  among  those  who  made  vigorous 
protest  against  the  measure,  and  was  an 
able  supporter  of  Aaron  and  Mrs.  Pow- 
ell in  the  crusade  which  they  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on. 

The  ideals  of  the  Blackwell  sisters 
were  realized  as  the  infirmary  steadily 
grew  and  proved  its  value  both  as  a 
hospital  where  women  could  receive 
medical  treatment  by  women,  and  as 
a  center  where  women  physicians  could 
obtain  practical  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  medicine.  This  growth  con- 
tinued, until  the  little  hospital  of  ten 
beds  which  started  over  60  years  ago 
now  contains  100  beds.  It  has  medical, 
surgical,  obstetric  and  children's  wards, 
to  which  were  admitted  during  the  past 
year  2,346  patients. 

In  the  dispensary  connected  with  the 
infirmary  were  treated  during  the  year 
11,000  patients,  and  in  the  out  practice 
over  6,000  visits  were  made  to  1,041  pa- 
tients in  their  own  homes.  In  addition 
to  the  medical  treatment  given,  valuable 
statistics  were  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  patients 
lived. 

The  hospital  with  its  dispensary,  the 
medical  work  of  which  is  done  by 
women,  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  tribute 
to  the  noble  women  through  whose  early 
struggles  it  first  came  into  existence. 


The  Time  to  Make  Peace 

By  Emily  Greene  Balch 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 


THERE  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  this  is  not  the  moment  to 
talk  of  a  European  peace.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  psychological  moment 
may  be  very  close  upon  us.  If,  in  the 
wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event,  we 
see  that  the  United  States  was  dilatory 
when  it  might  have  helped  to  open  a 
way  to  end  bloodshed  and  make  a  fair 
and  lasting  settlement,  we  shall  have 
cause  for  deep  self-reproach. 

The  question  of  peace  is  a  question  of 
terms.  Every  country  desires  peace  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which  it 
can  be  had  on  terms  satisfactory  to  it- 
self. Peace  is  possible  the  moment  that 
each  side  would  accept  what  the  other 
would  grant,  but  from  the  international 
or  human  point  of  view  a  satisfactory 
peace  is  possible  only  when  these  claims 
and  concessions  are  such  as  to  forward 
and  not  to  hinder  human  progress.  If 
Germany's  terms  are  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  and  part  of  France  and  a  mili- 
tary hegemony  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
or  if  on  the  other  hand  the  terms  of 
France  or  of  England  include  "wiping 
Germany  off  the  map  of  Europe"  there 
is  no  possibility  of  peace  at  the  present 
time  nor  at  any  time  that  can  be  fore- 
seen, nor  does  the  world  desire  peace  on 
these  terms. 

In  one  sense  the  present  war  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  great  sets  of  bel- 
ligerent powers,  but  in  a  different  and 
very  real  sense  it  is  a  conflict  between 
two  conceptions  of  national  policy.  The 
catch  words  "democracy"  and  "imperial- 
ism" may  be  used  briefly  to  indicate  the 
opposing  ideas.  In  every  country  both 
are  represented,  though  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  in  every  country  there  is 
strife  between  them. 

In  each  belligerent  nation  there  are 
those  that  want  to  continue  the  fight 
till  military  supremacy  is  achieved,  in 
each  there  are  powerful  forces  that  seek 
a  settlement  of  a  wiser  type  which,  in- 
stead of  containing  such  threats  to  sta- 
bility as  are  involved  in  annexation,  hu- 
miliation of  the  enemy,  and  in  competi- 
tion in  armaments,  shall  secure  rational 
independence  all  round,  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  foster  interna- 
tional co-operation. 

One  of  the  too  little  realized  effects 
of  the  war  is  the  overriding  of  the  regu- 
lar civil  government  by  the  military  au- 
thorities in  all  the  warring  countries. 
The  forms  of  constitutionalism  may  be 
undisturbed  but  as  inter  arma  leges 
silent  so  in  time  of  war  military  power 
— no  less  really  because  unobtrusively — 
tends   to  control   the   representatives   of 
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the  people.  Von  Tirpitz,  Kitchener, 
Joffre,  have  in  greater  or  less  degree 
over-shadowed  their  nominal  masters. 

Another  effect  of  war  is  that  as  be- 
tween the  two  contending  voices,  the 
one  is  given  a  megaphone,  the  other  is 
muffled  if  not  gagged.  Papers  and  plat- 
forms are  open  to  "patriotic"  utterances 
as  patriotism  is  understood  by  the 
jingo;  the  moderate  is  silenced  not  alone 
by  the  censor,  not  alone  by  social  pres- 
sure, but  also  by  his  own  sense  of  the 
effect  abroad  of  all  that  gives  an  im- 
pression of  internal  division  and  of  a 
readiness  to  quit  the  fight.  In  our  own 
country  during  the  height  of  tension 
with  Germany,  loyal  Americans  who  be- 
lieved that  the  case  of  the  United  States 
was  not  a  strong  one  (and  a  hundred 
million  people  cannot  all  think  alike  on 
such  an  issue),  those  who  loathe  the 
thought  of  war  over  such  a  quarrel, 
could  not  and  would  not  give  any  com- 
mensurate expression  to  their  views  for 
fear  that  they  might  make  it  harder  for 
our  government  to  induce  Germany  to 
render  her  warfare  less  inhuman. 

Everywhere  war  puts  out  of  sight  the 
moderates  and  the  forces  that  make  for 
peace  and  gives  an  exaggerated  influ- 
ence to  militaristic  and  jingo  forces 
creating  a  false  impression  of  the  pres- 
sure for  extreme  terms. 

Of  course  each  country  desires  as 
favorable  terms  as  it  can  get  and  there- 
fore would  prefer  to  make  peace  at  a 
moment  when  the  great  struggle — which 
in  a  rough  general  sense  is  a  stale-mate 
— is  marked  by  some  incident  advan- 
tageous to  itself.  Germany  would  like 
to  make  peace  from  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  her  invasion  of  Russia;  Russia 
and  England  would  like  to  make  terms 
from  a  conquered  Constantinople.  If 
the  disinterested  neutrals,  who  alone  are 
free  to  act  for  peace,  wait  for  a  moment 
when  neither  side  has  any  advantage 
they  will  wait  long  indeed. 

But  the  minor  ups  and  downs  of  the 
war,  shifting  and  unpredictable,  are  rel- 
atively much  less  important  than  they 
appear.  The  grim  unchanging  fact 
which  affects  both  sides  and  which  is  to 
the  changing  fortunes  of  battle  as  the 
miles  of  immovable  oceans  depths  are  to 
the  waves  on  the  surface — this  all  out- 
weighing fact  is  the  intolerable  burden 
of  continued  war.  This  it  is  which 
makes  momentary  advantage  compara- 
tively unimportant.  All  the  belligerents 
want  peace,  though  probably  with  dif- 
ferent intensity ;  none  of  them  wants  it 
enough  to  cry  "I  surrender." 

The  making  of  peace  involves  not 
only  questions   of  the  character  of  the 


terms,  of  demands  more  or  less  ex- 
treme ;  it  also  involves  the  question  of 
the  principle  according  to  which  settle- 
ments are  to  be  made.  There  are  again 
two  conflicting  conceptions. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  assumption 
that  military  advantage  must  be  repre- 
sented quid  pro  quo  on  the  terms — so 
much  victory,  so  much  corresponding 
advantage  in  the  settlement.  There  is 
even  the  commercial  conception  of  war 
as  an  investment  and  the  idea  that  the 
fighter  has  a  right  to  indemnity  for 
what  he  has  spent. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  assumed  that 
the  war  having  thrown  certain  inter- 
national adjustments  into  the  melting 
pot,  the  problem  is  to  create  a  new  ad- 
justment such  as  shall  on  the  whole  be 
as  generally  satisfactory  and  contain  as 
much  promise  of  stability  as  practicable. 

Even  in  a  settlement  based  on  such 
considerations  the  balance  of  physical 
force  could  not  be  merely  ignored. 
Gains  won  by  force  create  no  claim  that 
anyone  is  bound  to  respect  yet  while 
the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
gives  no  right  to  reimbursement  (and  it 
is  to  the  general  interest  that  such  ex- 
penditure, undertaken  more  or  less  on 
speculation,  should  never  prove  a  good 
investment),  nevertheless  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war,  being  an  arbitrament  of 
violence,  relative  power  is  bound  to  tell 
in  the  resulting  adjustment. 

f  T  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider 
that,  with  a  given  balance  of  relative 
strength  as  between  the  contending  sides, 
an  equilibrium  may  be  expressed  in 
more  than  one  way,  as  there  are  equa- 
tions which  admit  of  more  than  one  solu- 
tion. The  equilibrium  of  opposing 
claims  might  be  secured  by  balancing 
unjust  acquisition  against  unjust  acqui- 
sition or  by  balancing  magnanimous 
concession  against  magnanimous  con- 
cession. A  neutral  mediator  or  mediat- 
ing group  acting  in  the  interest  of  civili- 
zation in  general  and  of  the  future 
might,  without  throwing  any  weight  in- 
to the  scale  of  one  or  the  other  side, 
help  them  to  find  the  equilibrium  on  the 
higher  rather  than  on  the  lower  level. 

On  the  basis  of  military  advantage  or 
on  the  basis  of  military  costs  the  neu- 
trals have  no  claim  to  be  heard  in  the 
settlement.  The  soldier  is  genuinely  ag- 
grieved and  outraged  that  they  should 
mix  in  the  matter  at  all.  Yet  even  on 
the  plane  of  fighting  power  the  unex- 
hausted neutral  may  fling  a  sword  into 
the  scale  and  on  the  plea  of  costs  suf- 
fered the  neutral  may  demand  a  voice. 
It  is,  however,  supremely  as  representa- 
tives  of   humanity   and   civilization    and 
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the  true  interests  of  all  sides  alike  that 
those  who  are  not  in  the  thick  of  the 
conflict  can  and  should  be  of  use  in  the 
settlement  and  help  to  find  it  on  the 
higher  plane. 

The  settlement  of  a  war  by  outsiders 
— not  their  mere  friendly  co-operation — 
is  something  that  has  often  occurred, 
exhibiting  that  curious  mixture  of  the 
crassest  brute  force  with  the  most  am- 
bitious idealism  which  often  character- 
izes the  conduct  of  international  deal- 
ings. The  fruits  of  victory  were  refused 
to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878,  Europe  forbade  Japan  the  spoils 
of  her  war  with  China  in  1895,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Balkan  wars  were  largely  de- 
termined by  those  who  had  done  none  of 
the  fighting.  While  mere  might  played 
a  large  part  in  such  interferences  from 
the  outside  there  is  something  beside 
hypocrisy  in  the  claim  of  the  statesmen 
of  countries  which  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  war  to  speak  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom, progress  and  peace. 

A  peace  involving  annexation  of  un- 
willing peoples  could  never  be  a  lasting 
one.  The  widespread  sense  of  irritation 
at  all  talk  of  peace  at  present  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  feeling  that  a  settlement 
now  would  be  a  settlement  which  would 
leave  Belgium  if  not  part  of  France  in 
German  hands.  Such  a  settlement 
would  be  as  disastrous  to  Germany  as 
to  any  other  nation.  It  might  put  an 
end  to  military  operations  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  bring  peace  if  we  give 
any  moral  content  to  that  much  abused 
word.  Europe  was  not  at  peace  before 
August,  1914,  nor  Ireland  for  long  be- 
fore, nor  Poland,  nor  Alsace,  nor  Fin- 
land. Any  community  which,  if  it  could, 
would  fight  to  change  its  political  status, 
may  be  quiet  under  coercion  but  it  is 
not  at  peace.  Neither  would  Europe  be 
at  peace  with  Germany  in  Belgium. 


The  question  then  is  what  sort  of 
peace  may  we  at  least  hope  for  now 
— on  what  terms,  on  what  principles? 

V\7"  E  may  be  sure  that  each  side  is 
ready  to  concede  more  and  to  de- 
mand less  than  appears  on  the  surface  or 
than  it  is  ready  to  advertise.  The  summer 
campaign,  in  which  marked  advantages 
are  most  likely,  is  nearly  over  and  a 
winter  in  the  trenches  will  cost  on  all 
sides  money  and  suffering  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  advances  that  can  be 
hoped  for.  It  must  be  remembered  too, 
that  the  advantages  hitherto  gained  are 
not  all  on  one  side  but  that  each  has 
something  to  concede.  The  British  an- 
nexations of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  may  be 
formal  rather  than  substantial  changes 
but  the  conquest  of  the  German  colonies' 
large  and  small — South  West  Africa, 
Togo  Land,  Samoa,  Neu  Pommern, 
Kaiser  Wilhelmsland,  the  Solomon, 
Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  to  say 
nothing  of  Kiao-Chao — and  probably 
Russian  gains  at  the  expense  of  Turkey 
in  the  East — give  bargaining  pow- 
er to  the  Allies.  So  also,  even  without 
success  in  the  Dardanelles,  does  their 
ability  to  thwart  or  forward  the  Ger- 
mans in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia. 
Friends  of  Finland  and  of  Poland 
must  see  to  it  that  the  debatable  lands  of 
the  eastern  as  well  as  of  the  western 
frontier  are  kept  in  mind.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Poland  the  main  thing 
to  be  desired  is  the  union  of  the  three 
dismembered  parts — Russian,  German 
and  Austrian  Poland — and  their  fusion 
in  some  sort  of  a  buffer  state,  inde- 
pendent or  at  least  essentially  autono- 
mous. Something  like  this  appears  to 
be  the  purpose  of  both  Germany  and> 
Russia  with  the  difference  that  this 
Polish  state  would  be  in  the  one  case 
under  Teutonic,  in  the  other  under  Rus- 


sian, auspices.  No  one  knows  which 
would  be  the  choice  as  between  the  two 
of  the  majority  of  the  Poles  concerned. 
Concessions  to  Germany  in  Finland  and 
Poland  are  at  least  conceivable  and 
would  make  the  concession  of  complete 
withdrawal  in  the  West  easier  for  her 
to  make.  Still  more  important  are  the 
concessions  in  regard  to  naval  control 
of  the  seas  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  willing  to  make  if  the  safety  of  her 
commerce  and  intercolonial  communica- 
tions can  be  adequately  secured  other- 
wise, and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
natural  counterpart  of  substantial  steps 
toward  disarmament  on  land. 

But  all  this  is  speculation.  The  fact, 
obvious  to  those  who  look  below  the 
surface,  is  that  every  belligerent  power 
is  carrying  on  a  war  deadly  to  itself, 
that  bankruptcy  looms  ahead,  that  in- 
dustrial revolt  threatens,  not  at  the 
moment  but  in  a  none  too  distant  future, 
that  racial  stocks  are  being  irreparably 
depleted.  The  prestige  of  Europe,  of 
the  Christian  church,  of  the  white  race 
is  lowered  inch  by  inch  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  struggle  which  is  continually 
closer  to  the  debacle  of  a  civilization. 

Each  power  would  best  like  peace  on 
its  own  terms.  Our  common  civiliza- 
tion would  suffer  by  the  imposition  of 
extreme  terms  by  any  power.  Each  peo- 
ple would  be  thankful  indeed  to  secure 
an  early  peace  without  humiliation  a 
long  way  short  of  its  extreme  demands. 

There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  vigorous  initiative  by  representa- 
tives of  the  neutral  powers  of  the  world 
could  at  this  moment  begin  a  move  to- 
ward negotiations  and  lead  the  way  to  a 
settlement  which,  please  God,  shall  be 
a  step  toward  a  nobler  and  more  intel- 
ligent civilization  than  we  have  yet  en- 
joyed. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  PHYSICIAN 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 


CLEAB-CUT  his  shaven  face ;  his  air 
Is  touched  with  dignity  and  care, 
And  yet  observantly  aware, 

Keenly  alive; 
His  active  form  is  slight  and  spare, 
Turned  thirty-five. 

Well  does  he  love  the  country  green, 

In  all  the  country  sports  is  seen, 

And  drives  the  golf-ball  swift  and  clean 

With  sure  address. 
— Indoors  he  offers  combat  keen 


At  bridge  or  chess. 


Though  (overshadowed,  year  by  year 
By  cares  of  this  his  grave  career) 
His  boyhood  humor  wanes,  I  fear, 

Yet  'tis  not  spent ; 
When  most  in  need,  its  heartening  cheer 

Can  still  be  lent; 

For  through  his  glasses'  poor  disguise 
It  lights  once  more  his  hazel  eyes 
Where  some  sick  child  in  languor  lies ; 

There,  not  in  vain, 
His  tender  wiles  and  fooleries 

Charm  away  pain. 


Such  gentle  arts,  I  well  believe, 

He  doth  from  friendly  heaven  receive 

Because  he  scorns  not  to  relieve 

The  humblest,  least 
Poor  patient  that  can  ache  or  grieve: — 

A  wouuded  beast. 
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IN  the  desperate  struggle  between 
"dry"  and  "wet"  forces  county  op- 
tion will  be  decided  at  the  polls  in 
Minneapolis  on  October  4.  A 
radical  step  has  been  taken  by  all  the 
social  workers  of  the  city  in  this  cam- 
paign. At  the  annual  fall  meeting  of 
the  Social  Service  Club,  an  organization 
composed  only  of  professional  social 
workers,  the  100  members  present  were 
addressed  by  C.  C.  Carstens  of  Boston. 
The  following  resolution  proposed  by 
Judge  E.  F.  Waite  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
was  passed : 

"The  Minneapolis  Social  Service  Club, 
without  assuming  to  speak  for  the  sev- 
eral organizations  which  its  members 
represent,  deems  the  occasion  an  appro- 
priate one  to  place  on  record  its  opinion 
that  in  producing  the  social  ills  of  the 
community,  to  the  alleviation  of  which 
the  members  of  the  club  are  devoting  a 
large  part  of  their  daily  work,  the  most 
obvious  and  direct  factor  is  the  licensed 
saloon." 

The  amazing  fact  about  this  stand 
was  not  that  the  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  but  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment, expressed  in  crisp,  terse  speeches, 
that  the  social  workers  of  the  city  would 
be  negligent  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not 
step  into  rank  with  the  prohibition 
forces.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
forces  represented:  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Civic  and  Commerce  As- 
sociation, the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A., 
the  settlement  houses — Unity,  Pillsbury, 
Northeast  Neighborhood  and  Drum- 
mond — the  Humane  Society,  the  social 
service  workers  of  the  hospitals,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  League,  the  school 
board,  particularly  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  several  high  school  principals, 
and  supervisors,  and  the  sociological  de- 
partment of  the  state  university. 

The  attitude  of  the  settlement  work- 
ers in  this  campaign  is  stated  in  the 
words  of  Robbins  Oilman,  head  resi- 
dent of  Northeast  Neighborhood  House: 
"The  settlement  houses  are  lining  up 
against  the  saloon,  treading  the  path 
blazed  by  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South 
End  House,  Boston,  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  settlement  workers  who  came 
out  unreservedly  against  the  saloon. 
Rid  of  the  saloon  and  the  task  of 
Americanizing  the  conglomerate  foreign 
population  would  be  lightened  50  per 
cent.  I  attribute  75  per  cent  of  the  evils 
of  society  to  the  liquor  traffic." 

Arthur  E.  Taylor,  head  resident  of 
Pillsbury  House  stated:  "We  are 
handling  the  campaign  in  the  Sixth 
Ward  for  the  dry  forces.  We  have 
been  forced  into  this  campaign  because 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  the  methods 
used  by  the  liquor  men.  With  us  it  is 
a  question  of  right  and  wrong." 

J.  W.  McCandless,  educational  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.M.C.A.  who  is  handling 
the  publicity  end  of  the  campaign,  said : 
"All  the  social  workers  have  rallied  to 
our  aid,  many  of  them  giving  us  their 
entire  time." 


Disgorging  the 
Saloon 

By  Paul  H.  Benjamin 

SECRETARY  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS    COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES 


However,  the  professional  social 
workers  are  simply  a  sector  of  the  en- 
veloping circle  which  is  organized  along 
as  big  lines  as  any  presidential  cam- 
paign. Others  are  the  Citizen's  League 
of  Hennepin  county,  an  organization  of 
business  men,  such  as  ex-Mayor  David 
P.  Jones  and  ex-Governor  Van  Sant ;  a 
closely  knit  league  of  the  clergy,  includ- 
ing Catholics  and  Protestants,  150  of 
whom  are  nightly  giving  street  speeches; 
a  women's  league  which  held  a  meeting 
in  the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  attended 
only  by  women  in  such  numbers  that 
two  overflow  meetings  followed ;  and 
an  organization  of  all  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  county. 

The  social  aspects  of  this  campaign, 
in  which  so  many  organizations  are 
united,  are  interesting.  According  to 
the  census  of  1910,  Minneapolis  has 
301,408  inhabitants,  roughly  divided  into 
those  of  Yankee  stock  and  those  of 
Scandinavian,  there  being  96,000  native 
whites,  the  remainder  being  either  of 
foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  Yankee  stock  is  composed  of  New 
Englanders  of  Puritan  and  Revolution- 
ary descent,  stern  guardians  of  justice, 
while  the  Scandinavians  are  a  temperate 
people,  hard  headed,  and  susceptible  to 
arguments  of  facts,  the  other  nationali- 
ties, because  of  their  cleavage  and  the 
small  colonies  of  some  of  them,  are 
more  difficult  to  classify. 

Before  this  constituency,  both  sides  in 
a  campaign  more  bitter  and  closer  drawn 
than  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912. 
have  waged  a  locked-horns  fight,  the 
campaign  in  a  crude  way,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  the  constituency, 
being  fought  on  economic  grounds.  In 
trying  to  meet  such  arguments,  or  rather 
in  endeavoring  to  befog  the  issue,  the 
"wets"  have  used  methods  which,  if 
they  were  not  so  pernicious,  would  be 
ludicrous.  They  have  literally  painted 
the  town  red  with  huge  bill  posters, 
which  contain  in  flaming  letters,  two 
feet  high,  such  economic  truths  as: 

"Georgia  is  a  Prohibition  state,  shall 
wc  follow  its  lead  in  lawlessness?" 

"If  you  want  to  keep  Minneapolis  wet 
and  prosperous  and  taxes  down,  vote 
no." 

"Fellow  workers  if  you  vote  Hennepin 
county  dry  the  workers  in  the  following 
occupations  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  will  compete  with  you  for 
your  job  which  will  naturally  reduce 
your  wages." 

Then   follows  a  list  of  sixty   occupa- 


tions, including  every  conceivable  one, 
such  as  bakers,  barbers,  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  farmers,  paint- 
ers,  clerks   and   bookbinders. 

"Protect  your  boy  by  keeping  Minne- 
apolis wet." 

"Vote  no  to  prevent  locking  out  7,00'J 
wage-earners,  taking  $300,000  from  out- 
side sources  out  of  Minneapolis  circula- 
tion yearly,  adding  $600,000  burden  to 
the  city  taxpayers,  making  vacant  480 
store  buildings,  taking  money  belonging 
to  Minneapolis  to  St.  Paul"  (which  is 
not  voting  on  the  proposition). 

The  "drys"  have  been  unable  to  get 
an  inch  of  billboard  space.  The  man- 
ager when  approached  said:  "Gentle- 
men, you  are  too  late.  The  entire  space 
was  paid  for  long  ago."  The  head  of 
this  billboard  company  is  a  well-known 
wet.  However,  the  Prohibition  forces 
have  replied  in  printed  pamphlets,  show- 
ing that  by  the  1910  census  there  were 
but  322  men  in  the  city  engaged  as 
brewery  workers :  that  at  the  large  esti- 
mate of  three  men  per  saloon  there  are 
1,200  saloonkeepers  and  bartenders,  less 
than  2,000  that  would  be  affected  by 
county  option.  This  "dope"  of  the  liquor 
interests  is  carried  out  through  the  en- 
tire campaign  to  prove  which  counties- 
other  incidents  might  be  mentioned. 

On  the  platform  the  "wets"  are  claim- 
ing that  the  patrol  limits  will  be  destroy- 
ed under  county  option.  To  explain:  in 
Minneapolis  the  saloons  are  restricted  to 
five  wards,  comprising  the  downtown 
and  foreign  districts.  In  reply  to  the 
decision  of  three  former  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  district  bench,  namely,  that 
patrol  limits  would  not  be  destroyed, 
neither  would  the  keeping  and  serving 
of  liquor  in  the  homes  be  unlawful,  but 
only  that  the  saloon  would  be  banished. 
Paul  Fontaine,  one  of  the  speakers  "with 
a  punch"  for  the  "wets"  said  before  a 
gathering  of  300  to  400  working  men : 
"Tax  dodgers  are  the  aristocrats  who 
are  Prohibitionists.  Judges  Simpson. 
Jamison  and  Lancaster  belong  to  that 
class." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  minutely  into 
the  arguments  used,  for  all  intense  con- 
tests of  this  kind  are  fought  along  simi- 
lar lines.  What  we  are  more  interested 
in  are  the  methods  used.  The  street 
meetings  of  the  "drys"  have  been  so  re- 
peatedly egged,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  mayor 
for  police  protection,  that  each  one  be- 
comes a  hazardous  adventure.  One  as- 
sault on  a  crowd  of  ministers  was  en- 
couraged by  a  saloonkeeper  who  came 
from  a  nearby  "joint."  The  placards  on 
small  stands,  which  have  been  placed 
by  the  church  people  in  front  of  their 
homes  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
bill-posting  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
"wets"  have  been  wrecked  at  dark  so 
that  the  order  has  been  issued  that  they 
be  taken  in  each  night.  Further,  to  hide 
a  cloven  hoof,  the  liquor  interests  have 
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KEIR  HARDIE 

THE  British  Labour  Party  and  the  inter- 
national Socialist  movement  lost  one  of  their 
ablest  and  best  known  leaders  in  the  death,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  of  Keir  Hardie,  Scotch  miner,  labor 
leader  and  member  of  Parliament.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  than  the  loss  to  a  party  or  a  faction 
is  what  the  whole  world  loses  when  a  man  of  his 
rare  and  useful  character  is  taken  from  his  place 
among  men.  Keir  Hardie  was  a  radical  without 
bitterness  and  an  idealist  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

An  experience  of  the  writer's  that  he  will  always 
regard  as  one  of  the  moments  of  high  privilege  of 
his  life,  was  a  little  trip  some  three  ears  ago  in 
the  company  of  Keir  Hardie  from  London  down 
to  the  district  of  Merthyr-Tydvil  in  Wales,  which 
he  represented  in  Parliament.  As  we  walked 
through  the  squalid  streets  of  the  steel  town  of 
Merthyr  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  wireless 
communication  that,  blocks  ahead  of  us,  informed 
the  people  "Keir  Hardie  is  coming!  Keir  Hardie 
is  coming!"  and  they  turned  out,  men,  women  and 
children — especially  the  children — to  see  and  to 
salute  not  the  distinguished  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, whom  they  honored,  but  the  man  whom  they 
loved. 

On  the  journey  back  to  London  a  stop  was  made 
at  Beading  where  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a  meeting  in  the  public  square.  After  the  for- 
mal address  the  people  were  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Some  began  to  ask  about  war  and.  the 
national  defense. 

Would  Mr.  Hardie  carry  his  opposition  to  war 
so  far  as  to  favor  disarmament?  Surely  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  weaken  the  British  navy!  "If 
the  Socialists  were  to  carry  an  election,"  replied 
the  speaker,  "and  I  were  made  prime  minister, 
my  first  move  would  be  toward  dismantling  the 
navy  and  turning  the  ships  into  merchantmen." 
But  what  if  the  Empire  were  attacked?  he  was  ask- 
ed. His  answer,  in  these  days  of  war  and  slaugh- 
ter, seems  like  a  voice  out  of  a  long  past.  Look- 
ing straight  into  the  face  of  his  questioner  the 
white-haired  idealist  replied:  "The  only  way  to 
stop  war  is  to  stop  preparing  for  war.  Some 
country  will  have  some  day  the  courage  and  the 
high  principle  to  be  the  first  to  disarm.  I  should 
like  that  country  to  be  my  country.  I  should  be 
willing  to  take  the  chance  of  any  other  country 
attacking  us.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
any  country  in  the  world  would  be  so  lost  to  honor 
and  humanity  as  to  do  it. ' ' 

And  then  with  simple  but  tremendous  earnest- 


ness came  the  climax:  "I  believe  that,  because  I 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I 
believe  that  the  principles  taught  by  Him  are 
bound  to  prevail." 

That  was  all.  There  was  a  momentary  hush, 
and  no  one  asked  any  more  questions  about  war. 

John  A.  Fitch. 

CHARLES  M.  CABOT 

THE  death  of  Charles  M.  Cabot,  of  Boston, 
on  September  5  removed  an  irrepressible — 
a  fairly  irreplacable — figure  from  the  field  of  so- 
cial advance  in  industry.  Mr.  Cabot's  will,  since 
made  public  in  Boston,  discloses  what  was  un- 
known to  his  associates  in  industrial  reforms,  that 
he  had  devised  a  trust  fund  of  $50,000  to  carry 
forward  the  movement  he  started  [See  p.  33.] 

If  one  were  looking  for  analogies  in  civic  life 
to  the  part  which  this  Boston  stockholder  played 
in  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  employing  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States,  he  would  have  to  go 
back  of  the  period  of  surveys,  municipal  research, 
graft  exposures,  civil  service  reform  and  good 
government  campaigns,  back  to  a  period  when, 
single-handed,  some  citizen  in  some  city  had  the 
effrontery  to  put  it  up  to  his  fellow  voters  that  they 
themselves  were  responsible  by  their  action  or  in- 
action for  the  human  conditions  in  their  town. 

In  March,  1908,  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
general  housing  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  was 
made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  distributed 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.  One 
paragraph  dealt  with  conditions  in  Painter's 
Row,  an  old  mill  property  which  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Collier's  Weekly  seized  on  the  para- 
graph as  a  text  for  an  editorial,  written  by  Ar- 
thur H.  Gleason,  now  an  ambulance  man  on  the 
Belgian  front.  This  editorial  came  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Cabot,  and  his  protest  at  the  steel  cor- 
poration's headquarters  in  New  York  brought 
from  there  a  memorandum  from  the  officers  of 
the  Carnegie  company,  so  favorable  as  to  condi- 
tions at  Painter's  Row,  that  he  felt  justified  in 
criticizing  the  editors  of  Collier's  for  their  appar- 
ently unwarranted  statements.  They  in  turn  call- 
ed upon  The  Survey  to  make  good.  In  support  of 
the  paragraph  which  was  but  a  few  lines  long,  full 
details  of  how  things  stood  at  Painter's  Row  were 
transmitted  by  the  investigator,  Elizabeth  Crow- 
ell.  Mr.  Cabot  was  aroused,  convinced  and  in  po- 
sition to  lodge  another  protest,  this  time  with  the 
facts  behind  it. 
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The  Survey,  October  2,  1915 


There  were  twenty-seven  basement  and  cellar 
kitchens,  dark,  unsanitary,  ill  ventilated;  and 
twenty-two  families  without  the  first  elementary 
convenience  for  sanitation.  Mill  water  was  piped 
out  to  the  rows  but  not  a  single  house  in  the  en- 
tire settlement  had  drinking  water.  There  was 
an  absentee  water  supply — an  old  pump  in  the 
mill  yard  360  steps  from  the  farthest  apartment, 
down  75  stairs — the  sole  source  of  drinking  water 
for  91  households,  comprising  568  persons. 

The  investigator  had  talked  with  one  mother, 
whose  two  rooms  on  the  top  floor  were  spotless, 
and  whose  children  were  well  looked  after.  Day 
after  day  and  many  times  a  day  she  carried  water 
up  and  down  that  her  home  and  her  children  might 
be  kept  decent  and  clean.  "I  looked  at  her  bent 
shoulders,  gaunt  arms  and  knotted  hands,"  wrote 
Miss  Crowell.  "Work  aplenty — necessary  work 
— there  always  was  and  will  be  for  her  to  do,  but 
those  shoulders,  arms  and  hands  had  to  strain 
laboriously  over  unnecessary  work  as  well.' 
"God,  Miss,"  said  she,  "but  them  stairs  is  bad!" 

It  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  last  five  years  there 
has  been  a  sanitary  revolution  in  the  properties 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  They 
have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
washrooms  and  toilets  and  on  water  supply  in 
their  plants;  they  have  rehabilitated  mining 
camps  and  laid  out  the  framework  of  modern  mill 
communities.  But  that  mother  with  her  aching 
back  and  the  stockholder  who  took  up  her  cause 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  factors  in  the  history  of 
these  changes,  as  well  as  the  progressive  bent  of 
the  executives  who  have  carried  it  forward. 

AT  Painters'  Row,  combined  pressure  from 
stockholder  and  local  health  bureau 
brought  three  rows  of  houses  down  within  the  year 
and  radical  improvements  in  other  directions. 
This  measure  of  results,  led  Mr.  Cabot  to  interest 
himself  in  other  labor  conditions  under  the  cor- 
poration in  which  he  was  an  infinitesimal  owner. 
He  gave  a  fund  to  The  Survey  which  enabled  us 
to  send  John  A.  Fitch  on  an  investigation  of  steel 
centers  in  Alabama,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Il- 
linois and  Colorado.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an 
individual,  Mr.  Cabot  set  out  to  make  his  wishes 
known  at  headquarters  and  to  bestir  his  fellow 
stockholders. 

In  1907  the  executive  officials  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration had  issued  a  Sunday  rest  order.  It  was 
a  dead  letter  till  1910,  when  it  was  put  into  effect 
as  a  result  of  the  determined  stand  inside  the 
corporation  of  William  B.  Dickson,  then  first  vice- 
president.  The  pressure  of  outside  public  opin- 
ion helped  secure  its  enforcement.  The  telegram 
which  called  for  its  observance  was  sent  out  from 
New  York  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cabot's  first  con- 
ference at  71  Broadway.  This  cut  down  un- 
necessary Sunday  labor,  and  the  seven-day  week 
in  the  continuous  processes  was  dealt  a  smashing 
blow  soon  after  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  a  speech  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  American 
Tron  and  Steel  Institute.  As  a  result,  a  committee 
of  the  institute  recommended  to  all  steel  companies 
a  schedule  by  which  every  man  was  to  gel  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven. 


One  of  Mr.  Cabot 's  first  efforts  as  an  individual 
stockholder  was  to  circulate  among  his  fellow- 
stockholders  reprints  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Fitch 
in  the  American  Magazine  dealing  with  labor  con- 
ditions [March,  1911].  This  plan  the  adminis- 
tration first  assented  to  and  then  refused.  Mr. 
Cabot  started  suit  to  enforce  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  rights  as  a  stockholder  to  have  access 
to  the  lists  and  communicate  with  other  stockhold- 
ers. The  case  was  compromised  by  acceding  to 
a  plan  by  which  Mr.  Cabot  did  not  send  out  this 
particular  article,  but  sent  out  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Fitch  on  the  twelve-hour  day  to  some  15,000 
names.  This  pamphlet  showed  that  in  the  con- 
tinuous processes  in  steel  making — open  hearth, 
hlast  furnaces  and  the  rest — the  plants  are  run  the 
twenty-four  hours  through,  that  choice  must  be 
made  between  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each,  or 
three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  There  is  no 
third  alternative  of  nine  or  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Cabot  put  this  choice  up  to  his  fellow  stock- 
holders and  asked  them  to  write  their  views  to 
him  or  to  Judge  Gary.  The  replies  were  meager 
in  number,  but  significant  in  point  of  view.  Six- 
teen per  cent  were  non-committal ;  36  per  cent  un- 
favorable to  Mr.  Cabot's  proposal  but  48  per  cent 
of  the  stockholders  replying  came  out  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cabot  presented  himself  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  April. 
1911,  and  on  his  motion,  acquiesced  in  by  Judge 
Gary,  a  stockholders'  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  article  in  the  American 
Magazine  which  had  been  held  up  in  the  courts. 
Stuyvesant  Fish  was  chairman  of  this  committee ; 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund,  and  an  experienced  steel  man,  a  member; 
and  William  H.  Matthews,  former  headworker  of 
Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

This  committee  brought  in  the  next  year  a  re- 
markable report.  They  reviewed  the  development 
of  safety  measures,  accident  relief,  sanitation  and 
other  welfare  activities  of  the  Steel  Corporation : 
they  expressed  the  belief  that  the  final  solution 
of  labor  relations  had  not  been  reached  in  the  cor- 
poration's anti-union  policy;  they  approved  in 
general  the  bonus  system,  but  felt  that  the  scheme 
of  distribution  among  all  whose  labor  contributed 
to  increase  in  production  was  a  subject  calling  for 
consideration  and  action;  they  pointed  out  that 
the  seven-day  week  had  been  relegated  to  the  past : 
they  prophesied  the  eventual  abolishment  of  the 
twelve-hour  day,  and  put  it  up  to  the  administra- 
tion to  take  steps  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
the  long  hours  of  labor. 

A  year  later  the  administrative  officers,  to  whom 
this  problem  was  referred,  reported  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  unable  to  reduce  the  twelve-hour 
day  unless  its  competitors  would  do  likewise.  The 
stalemate  thus  reached  on  this  point — that  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  corporation  in  the  conn 
try  protested  that  it  could  not  cut  down  the  twelve- 
hour  day  single-handed  was,  if  nothing  more,  a 
challenge  to  action  by  government  or  by  enlighten 
ed  stockholders  in  all  companies;  for  it  set  the 
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problem  unequivocably  of  striking  a  new  balance 
between  dividends  and  decent  hours.  That  is  the 
type  of  issue  which  in  the  future  stockholders  can- 
aot  dodge.  It  is  the  type  of  decision  which  Mr. 
Cabot  believed  ought  to  be  put  up  to  them  along 
with  financial  statements. 

In  the  years  of  financial  depression  this  stock- 
holder's movement  in  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
slowed  down,  but  the  challenge  still  stands. 

Only  last  July  Mr.  Cabot  wrote  that  he  was  for 
making  a  live  issue  of  the  twelve-hour  day  as 
soon  as  the  industrial  conditions  improved.  He 
wrote : 

''Evidences  of  reaction  are  appearing  all  over  the  country. 
These  evidences  will,  I  believe,  become  stronger  and  more 
numerous,  and  we  must  not  allow  them  to  govern.  Let's  keep  at 
it,  but  let's  be  very  careful  and  make  each  step  count." 

And  it  was  evidently  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  beginnings  of  the  last  five  years 
whatever  befel  himself,  that  he  set  aside  his  pub- 
lic bequest.    In  describing  its  scope,  he  said : 

"Without  intending  to  limit  the  discretion  of  said  board  by  a 
definition,  I  suggest  as  illustrating  such  general  character  and  ob- 
jects that  said  fund  be  used  to  procure  or  encourage  or  promote 
the  investigation  and  study  of  industrial  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study  to  the  end  that  industrial  abuses  and  hardships  of  indus- 
trial laborers  may  be  known  and  remedied." 

MR.  CABOT  was  cordial  in  recognizing  the 
advances  made  in  sanitation  and  safety 
in  the  steel  industry.  He  believed  in  tackling  the 
seven-day  week  and  the  twelve-hour  day  as 
the  first  steps  in  getting  freedom  and  leis- 
ure for  the  men;  but  back  of  all  these 
lay  an  ingrained  reaction  against  the  re- 
pressive measures  resorted  to  by  the  steel  mana- 
gers to  keep  out  unionism,  and  the  general  spirit 
of  fear  of  one's  neighbor  which  that  engendered 
among  the  workmen  of  the  steel  districts.  These 
things  were  to  him  elementary ;  they  were  germane 
to  his  status  as  a  part  owner  in  the  business — to 
the  stewardship  of  all  stockholders  in  all  corpora- 
tions. Otherwise,  to  his  mind  we  might  see  the 
perfection  of  administrative  industry  and  the  con- 
servation of  a  fat,  busy  and  unwounded  working 
population — at  cost  of  a  shriveled  democracy. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  other  to  fill  Mr. 
Cabot's  shoes  as  a  militant  stockholder.  The  sur- 
prisingness  of  the  man  was  one  of  his  most  en- 
gaging characteristics — and  one  of  the  most 
alarming  to  those  who  opposed  his  agitation.  He 
was  a  David  with  pebbles  of  a  hundred  shapes  for 
his  sling;  with  outstanding  intrepidity  in  using 
them,  with  that  rare  courage  that  can  face  ridi- 
cule and  disparagement.  In  his  first  interview 
with  Judge  Gary  he  introduced  himself  as  a  "dam' 
fool  small  stockholder."  Some  of  his  fellow  stock- 
holders to  whom  he  put  the  case  for  the  men 
emptied  upon  him  their  vocabularies  of  sarcasm 
and  denunciation.  Others  there  were  who  re- 
sponded with  cordiality  and  interest,  and  in  his 
stockholders'  movement  we  have  without  question 
the  most  practical  experiment  yet  made  toward  de- 
veloping a  new  social  responsibility  under  absentee 
capitalism.  And  among  those  who  knew  labor  con- 
ditions first-hand  and  from  different  angles,  Mr. 
Cabot  won  respect. 

"T  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Cabot's  death,"  writes  a  militant 


civic  leader  of  Pittsburgh.     "He  was  a  fine  courageous  man,  the 
type  we  need." 

"While  I  often  disagreed  with  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
went  about  things,"  writes  an  official  of  a  steel  corporation,  "I 
recognized  his  courage,  determination  and  unselfishness  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  certainly  a  good  fighter  and  we  came  to  get  on 
together  very  well,  even  though  we  struck  sparks  at  intervals 
in  our  interviews." 

But  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  tribute  is  that 
of  the  foremost  investigator  in  another  great  in- 
dustrial field,  who  writes : 

"I  am  distressed  to  know  of  Mr.  Cabot's  death.  His  part  had 
been  so  peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  so  adapted  to  play  it.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  hard  to  find  anybody  to  do  just  what  he  could 
and  would  have  done." 

It  must  needs  be  harder  still  for  a  committee  to 
cany  forward  what  was  so  essentially  a  dramatic 
and  personal  contribution  to  the  sum  of  things. 
But  they  can  endeavor  to  give  momentum  and  per- 
manence to  some  of  those  forces  for  improved 
labor  conditions  which  his  initiative  set  free. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


THE  HARM  OF  LOW  WAGES 

TWO  disasters  in  one  week  in  the  course  of 
the  construction  of  New  York's  subway, 
causing  scores  of  serious  injuries  and  the  loss  of 
eight  lives,  give  additional  point  to  the  profane 
question  quoted  in  an  article  in  this  number  of 
The  Survey:  How  in  hell  can  a  man  live  and  sup- 
port his  family  on  the  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
offered  on  this  very  job  to  common  labor? 

We  do  not  know  at  this  writing  whether  public 
officials  or  the  contractors  or  an  engineer  or  a 
foreman  or  a  laborer  made  the  fatal  blunder. 
We  need  not  inquire  here  into  the  compensation 
of  officials  or  contractors  or  engineers  or  fore- 
men. What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the  com- 
mon laborer  who  received  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day  or  even  the  dollar  and  sixty  or  seventy-five 
cents  to  which  the  wage  has  recently  been  raised 
is  underpaid  and  there  appears  to  be  much  jus- 
tification for  the  denunciation  by  the  Central 
Federated  Union  of  the  employment  of  "cheap, 
unskilled  and  incompetent  labor,"  and  for  their 
prophecy — fulfilled  in  a  measure  by  the  second 
accident — that  such  cave-ins  are  liable  to  happen 
at  any  moment  "where  subway  work  is  being 
done  under  like  conditions." 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  securing  intel- 
ligent, responsible  and  efficient  labor.  One  is  that 
favored  by  the  Federal  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Belations  and  suggested  by  the  Central  Fed- 
erated Union  in  the  resolutions  from  which  we 
have  quoted:  the  way  of  trade  unionism,  the  em- 
ployment of  only  skilled  union  men,  working  un- 
der union  conditions,  the  union  itself  being  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  up  an  adequate  supply  of 
competent  labor.  The  other  is  that  championed 
perhaps  most  conspicuously  of  late  by  the  Bocke- 
feller  interests  in  Colorado  mines  and  elsewhere: 
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the  way  of  the  employer  who  refuses  to  recog- 
nize unions  and  shoulders  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity for  each  separate  individual  wage  contract, 
counting  on  getting  the  best  men  by  paying  the 
highest  wages  and  making  the  conditions  accept- 
able to  individual  workmen. 

Both  plans  can  show  instances  of  success.  As 
long  as  laborers,  like  other  people,  differ  among 
themselves,  some  working  well  in  combination, 
others  preferring  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
themselves,  it  may  be  possible  to  build  up  an  in- 
dustry on  either  plan.  Which  plan  would  win  in 
a  direct  competition  on  full  and  equal  terms  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  still  room  for  difference 
of  opinion. 

GONTRACTOES  who  offer  workingmen  in 
New  York  city  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
for  such  employment  as  digging  the  subway  are 
following  neither  of  these  two  comparatively  en- 
lightened policies.  They  are  simply  exploiting  a 
cheap  labor  supply.  They  are  taking  advautage 
of  the  unemployment  of  men  and  the  employment 
of  wives  and  children.  They  are  paying  a  wage 
on  which  a  homeless  hobo  may  live  in  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon,  in  a  mission  shelter,  or  a  free 
municipal  lodging-house,  but  on  which  the  head 
of  a  family  cannot  provide  shelter,  clothing  and 
food  on  any  standard  of  living  which  will  stand 
public  scrutiny.  They  are  undermining  the  health 
of  employes  and  their  families,  depriving  them  of 
the  most  simple  nourishing  food,  creating  appli- 
cants for  relief  agencies,  hospitals,  and  the  chil- 
dren's court.  They  are  shameless  parasites  on 
the  community  to  the  extent,  for  every  laborer 
they  employ,  of  nearly  one-half  the  nine  hundred 
dollars  which  it  costs  an  average  family  to  live  in 
New  York  city. 

For  this  contractors  are  responsible  in  the 
first  instance,  but  they  are  doing  only  what 
they  are  allowed  to  do  by  the  public  officials  who 
determine  the  conditions  of  their  contract.  It  is 
no  oversight,  but  a  deliberate  policy,  adopted 
after  public  hearings  and  full  discussion,  that 
contractors  are  permitted  to  buy  their  labor 
on  whatever  terms  they  can  and  will.  The 
legislature  also  and  even  a  constitutional  con- 
vention have  thus  far  refused  to  interfere. 
This  reluctance  of  legislature  and  local  bodies  to 
interfere  with  a  free  labor  contract  is  quite  intel- 
ligible. Freedom  of  contract  is  a  principle  dear 
to  us  from  hard  struggles  in  the  past  to  secure 
its  advantages.  But  unrestricted  freedom  of 
contract,  like  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  manufac- 
ture and  sale,  has  its  limitations  which  must  be 
determined  by  a  study  of  its  results.  In 
sweated  industries  it  has  worked  badly.  In  the 
case  of  children  it  has  worked  atrociously.  Even 
in  some  industries  which  employ  only  adults  it  is 
very  much  on  the  defensive.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  of  public  work,  and  the  community  itself 
becomes  the  exploiter,  either  directly  or  through 
contractors,  the  case  for  interference,  for  estab- 
lishing reasonable  conditions  of  the  wage  con- 
tract as  an  integral  feature  of  the  public  con- 
tract,  becomes   irresistible.     No   doubt   this   will 


increase  the  cost  of  the  work  and  so  perhaps  at 
least  temporarily  increase  taxation.  The  alterna- 
tives are  such  privations  as  lead  to  the  lowering 
of  standards  of  living,  contributions  for  charitable 
relief,  and  taxation  for  the  support  of  children  in 
institutions. 

EXCEPT  in  a  few  states  we  are  not  yet  gen- 
erally converted  in  this  country  to  the  idea 
of  establishing  minimum  wages  in  private  iudus- 
tries  by  law.  There  is  in  fact  considerable  hos- 
tility to  this  idea  even  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor.  Official  labor  leaders  prefer  that  working- 
men  should  be  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  unions 
rather  than  on  the  legislature  or  on  wage  com- 
missions for  protection,  and  apprehension  is  ex- 
pressed that  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  mini- 
mum wages  to  become  standard  and  so  eventually 
maximum  wages.  Unorganized  labor  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  inarticulate,  and  organized 
labor,  which  is  in  a  sense  its  competing  rival, 
takes  on  itself  a  considerable  responsibility  in 
opposing  minimum  wage  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  low  paid  unorganized  labor.  Prob- 
ably the  threat  of  organized  labor  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  New  York  if 
it  contained  the  minimum  wage  amendment  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  defeat.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  highly  import- 
ant to  organize  as  quickly  as  possible  the  trades 
which  such  legislation  might  have  benefitted  and 
to  raise  wages  in  them  by  the  methods  which 
trade  unionists  prefer. 

We  are  not  now  considering,  however,  the  mer- 
its of  the  legal  minimum  as  a  remedy  for  low 
wages.  At  best  it  is  a  desperate  remedy,  justified 
only  when  there  is  clear  evidence  that  other  meth- 
ods are  not  operative  to  prevent  exploitation. 
Public  opinion  itself  is  one  method,  sometimes  the 
most  effective  of  all,  to  stamp  out  an  obvious  in- 
justice. It  will  require  no  extended  argument  to 
persuade  public  opinion  that  thirty-nine  dollars  a 
month  is  too  little  to  pay  any  class  of  laborers 
employed  on  a  great  public  undertaking  from 
which  the  whole  community  is  to  benefit  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  On  that  income  families  can- 
not live  decently,  children  cannot  be  nurtured  into 
good  citizenship,  immigrants  cannot  themselves 
be  made  into  desirable  citizens,  and  the  work 
itself  cannot  be  well  done. 

The  subway  offers  the  text  but  the  lesson  has 
a  far  wider  application.  Low  wages  have  recent- 
ly been  declared  by  an  official  investigating  com- 
mission to  be  the  chief  cause  of  industrial  unrest. 
In  this  obvious,  but  nevertheless  much  neglected, 
conclusion,  the  commission  is  right.  The  cure  fol- 
low wages  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  simple  off- 
hand formula.  It  is  bound  up  in  the  whole  social 
and  industrial  problem.  It  involves  efficiency 
and  organization  and  agitation  and  action.  Bur 
just  now,  in  these  particular  employments  in 
which  the  public  has  an  undoubtedly  legitimate 
interest,  in  those  instances  in  which  there  is  a 
demonstrable  discrepancy  between  income  and 
necessary  living  expenses,  it  is  mainly  a  question 
of  action. 


Censorship 
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CENSORSHIP 

[Continued  from  page  14.] 

National  Board  of  Censorship  with  the 
organization  and  relations  of  any  con- 
ceivable legal  board,  we  will  suspect 
that  what  such  an  agency  of  censorship 
has  not  done  and  knows  cannot  be  done, 
no  revival  of  the  star-chamber  or  of 
legal  censorship  for  motion-pictures  is 
likely  to  do. 


With  the  above  our  discussion  of  cen- 
sorship comes  to  a  close.  The  final 
articles  of  this  series  will  be  devoted 
wholly  to  those  measures  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  which  are  designed  to  place 
the  theater  in  a  radically  changed  rela- 
tion to  the  community  and  to  society. 
The  writer's  own  final  feeling  about  cen- 
sorship may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

1.  Censorship  is  impracticable  and 
dangerous  because  the  means  involved 
are  too  crude  for  the  ends  sought;  are 
indeed  largely  unrelated  to  the  ends 
sought ;  and  because  the  indirect  damage 
of  censorship  infinitely  exceeds  the  di- 
rect good  which  may  be  accomplished. 

Fundamentally,  the  theater,  while 
truly  an  agent  of  preventive  morality  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  is  in  another  aspect 
just  as  truly  an  agent  of  necessary  ad- 
venture— an  agent  of  challenge,  of  con- 
flict, even  of  revolution.  The  challenge 
of  the  old  and  the  institution  of  the 
new  are  a  responsibility  of  the  drama, 
no  less  than  is  the  inculcation  of  accept- 
ed virtues;  and  the  former  will  always 
be  the  more  difficult  responsibility  for 
the  reason  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
normally  hostile  to  innovation,  particu- 
larly in  the  moral  field.  As  for  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  religious  fields 
which  are  traversed  by  the  theater,  there 
are  in  each  of  them  powerful  vested  in- 
terests hostile  to  innovation.  Unpopu- 
lar propagandas  peculiarly  require  the 
aid  of  the  theater.  An  idea  that  is  once 
publicly  dramatized  is  through  that  very 
fact  given  a  social  entree;  for  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  drama  is  in 
its  essential  nature  a  collective  utter- 
ance. A  secret  belief  or  private  pro- 
test or  hope,  when  pleaded  in  the  the- 
ater, becomes  through  that  fact  a  part 
of  public  opinion. 

These  are  considerations  which  pro- 
vide constant  temptation  to  institute 
censorship  of  the  theater;  they  indicate 
the  danger  of  theatrical  censorship  to 
society;  they  make  of  the  theater,  from 
the  standpoint  of  democracy,  a  tre- 
mendously important,  even  a  sacred  in- 
stitution. The  theater  is  an  institution 
for  the  development  of  the  new  world- 
views;  such  development  is  possibly  the 
supreme  contribution  of  our  present  age 
to  human  history.  To  no  censor — to  no 
conceivable  agent  of  government  or 
extra-governmental  power — dare  we 
commit  the  censorship  of  this  process 
of  spiritual  revolution. 

2.  The  underlying  presumption  of  cen- 


The  Man  in  the  Multitude 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the  marvel 
of  this  age  of  wonders.  Yet  the 
full  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  not  realized  if  it  is  con- 
sidered strictly  as  a  coast-to-coast 
connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  bar- 
rier of  distance,  it  has  removed 
the  last  limitation  of  telephone 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere — even 
from  any  one  to  any  one — in  the 
United  States. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population. 
You  can  single  out  from  this 
vast  throng  any  particular  in- 
dividual with  whom  you  desire 
to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the  ul- 
timate triumph.  It  has  had  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by 
the  Transcontinental  Line,  the 
established  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  THINKING 

that  throws  valuable  light  on  social  problems 


CHRISTIAN  EQUIVALENT  OF  WAR 


Clolh  .50 

D.  WILLARD  LYON 

"A  hook  of  rich  suggestiveness  of  material  and  undogmatic  in  tone.  I  can  without  hesitation  commend 
it  to  thoughtful  men  everywhere  who  would  do  conclusive  thinking  on  the  great  questions  involved." — John 
K.  Moi  l. 

FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK  Clolh  . 60 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE.  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  It  shows  wide  range  of  information,  care  and  judgment.  The  conclusions 
reached  and  the  topics  suggested  for  further  thought  are  well  worth  study.'" — Prof.  J.  \V.  Jenkn,  New  York 
I'n i versily*     A  very  informing  book  on  a  vital  topic. 


CITY   CHURCH   AND  ITS    SOCIAL    MISSION 


Clolh  .60 


A.  M.  TRAWICK 

"This  book  not  only  suggests  the  method  and  value  of  scientific  social  investigation,  but  on  nearly  every 
page  exhibits  the  invaluable  results  of  such  investigation.  The  book  holds  a  splendid  challenge  to  every 
Christian  citizen."— Dr.  O.  E.  Brown,   Yanderbilt  University- 


SOCIAL  PROGRAM   OF   THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 


Boards  .40 


I.  J.  LANSING 

A  unique  and  practical  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  program  of  social  service,  showing  how  no 
me  can  really  use  that  prayer  and  forget  his  responsibility  to  engage  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  race. 

100  Result  of  over  20  years  testing  in  actual 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN,  College  education,  ten  years' 
experience  in  Social  Work,  wants  position 
as  Headworker  of  Settlement,  or  executive 
position  in  some  other  line  of  Social  Work. 
Address  2195,  Survey. 

A  WOMAN  experienced  in  work  among 
children  also  among  wayward  and  fallen 
girls  desires  position.  Can  give  highest  cre- 
dentials. Address  L.  U.  C,  c/o  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Ford,  105  East  22nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  American  couple,  executive  abil- 
ity, desire  to  change,  eight  years'  experi- 
ence. Best  credentials.  Address  2199,  Sur- 
vey. 

YOUNG  man,  college  education,  gradu- 
ate School  of  Philanthropy,  experienced  in 
social  work,  desires  position.  Address  2200, 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE — strong  case  worker  with 
training  and  experience  in  social  work. 
Address  2202  Survey. 

TRAINED,  experienced  woman  wishes 
church  or  social  work.  Graduate  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  and  of  a  Training  School  for 
Christian  Workers.  Has  had  experience  in 
relief  and  investigation  work.  Address  G. 
A.  H.,  102  Market  street,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  TEMPORARY  home  for  bright,  re- 
fined 14-year  old  Catholic  girl,  with  privi- 
lege of  attending  school ;  can  help  about 
house  or  with  baby.  Not  a  maid.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.    Address  2201  Survey. 

WANTED — French  reading  and  conver- 
sation in  exchange  for  English  literature 
or  composition.  University  grade.  Address 
3203,  Survey. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH   LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  nf  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from    GLOUCESTER.  MASS..  by   the 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DI- 
RECT sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR 
HOME.  We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of 
Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical 
and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  \\  ill  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready 
for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  line 
change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  are 
simply  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED 
CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and  safest 
lobster  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp  and  natural 
as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whither  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying. 
SHRIMP  to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Nr»- 
burg  or  deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SAR- 
DINES of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SAND- 
WICH FTLLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed  here 
or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on 
your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for  preparing  all  our  products.     Wkitefor  it. 

Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put 

vith  the  delivered  price,  so  you  can      .-■''*.»*»****' 


up,  witn  tne  delivered  price 
choose  just  what  you  w  ill  enjoy  most. 
Send  tiie  coupon  for  it  now. 
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sorship — the  presumption  that  protection 
is  the  controlling  need  of  the  people — is 
a  mistaken  one.  The  people  most  of  all 
need  not  protection  but  life.  "That  they 
may  have  life  in  greater  abundance" : 
This  is  the  last  moral  command.  The 
only  moral  protection  that  is  ultimately 
possible,  for  those  who  must  go  their 
ways  in  the  modern  free-moving  world, 
is  knowledge  and  life. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  the 
lifting  of  taboos,  the  bold  facing  out  of 
realities  and  of  points  of  view,  especi- 
ally in  the  sphere  of  sexual  interest,  is 
needed  no  less  urgently  than  the  spread- 
ing of  moral  precepts?  It  could  be 
argued,  if  space  permitted,  that  such  a 
lifting  of  taboos  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  work,  which  must  some- 
how be  performed,  of  draining  off  our 
vast  racial  impurity.  Censorship,  even 
in  the  unconstrained  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship,  finds  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  do  other  than  re-affirm 
or  shift  the  prevailing  popular  taboos. 

3.  The  present  article  contains  full 
statement  of  the  belief  that  censorship, 
or  some  kind  of  artificial  control,  at 
least  of  film  programs,  is  necessary  for 
the  time  being  because  of  the  artificial 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  film  art  and 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  field  of 
the  theater.  To  change  these  injurious 
conditions  fundamentally,  we  must  look 
not  to  censorship  but  to  the  civic  theater 
movement,  the  development  of  sundry 
co-operative  methods  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  theater  by  the  people;  to  the 
growth  of  pageantry  and  of  drama  in 
education,  and,  in  the  motion  picture 
field,  to  the  establishment  of  new  links 
connecting  the  producer  of  films  in  a 
new  way  with  the  exhibitor  and  his 
audience.  Already  a  certain  number 
of  large  playhouses  are  able  to  select 
their  films,  but  fully  80  per  cent  of  the 
picture  theaters  in  America  are  below 
the  dead  line,  so  to  say — are  practically 
not  free  to  choose  their  own  programs. 
The  various  methods,  including  the 
method  of  a  co-operative  or  public  film 
library,  which  sooner  or  later  may  liber- 
ate the  film  art  from  stereotyped  com- 
mercialism, will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
article. 

4.  No  matter  what  developments  the 
future  holds,  public  drama  will  always 
be  subject  to  the  police  power  of  the 
cities  and  state.  The  preceding  article 
of  this  series  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  advantages  to  be  found 
in  a  control  by  the  method  of  licensing 
playhouses  rather  than  censoring  plays. 
In  many  cities  there  have  already  been 
created  auxiliary  agencies,  voluntary  in 
character,  which  strengthen  and  guide 
the  licensing  authorities.  A  simple  case 
in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Memphis. 
Tennessee.  Here  a  group  of  three  vol- 
unteers, appointed  by  the  mayor,  regu- 
larly visit  the  motion  picture  theaters, 
advise  with  the  mayor  and  check  up  and 
criticise  the  results  of  the  national 
board.       Boston,     San     Francisco.     Mil- 
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vvaukee  and  New  York  city  successfully 
use  their  licensing  power,  finding  its 
method  preferable  in  all  ways  to  that  of 
compulsory  censorship.  And  the  pres- 
ent article  may  well  close  with  a  cur- 
rent quotation  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  which  will  serve  to  link 
the  suggestions  here  made  with  the  full 
discussion  in  the  preceding  article  of  this 
series : 

"The  courts  of  Alleghany  County 
have,  in  a  recent  decision  nullified  the 
police  rights  of  Pennsylvania  cities.  By 
declaring  that  the  State  Board  of  Cen- 
sors for  Moving  Pictures  is  the  final  au- 
thority, they  have  taken  away  the  funda- 
mental power  of  each  city  to  govern  it- 
self. The  court  has  decided  that  when 
a  film  has  passed  the  censors  it  cannot 
be  stopped  by  the  police.  The  full  effect 
of  this  decision  is  to  tie  the  hands  of 
individuals  and  to  deliver  the  cities 
bound  and  gagged  into  the  hands  of  the 
board  (of  censors).  There  was  almost 
a  riot  on  Broad  street  last  night,  yet  the 
police  were  without  authority  to  forbid 
the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  to  which 
objection  was  made.  Irrespective  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  particular 
show,  it  is  apparent  that  the  city  is 
placed  in  an  intolerable  situation." 


The  Cabot  Fund 

Excerpts  from  the  Will  of 

the  Late  Charles  M. 

Cabot  of  Boston 

[See  Page  27] 


"I  give,  devise,  bequeath  and  appoint 
a  Trust  Fund  No.  5  to  said  Philip  Cabot 
and  his  successors  as  trustee.  This  fund 
is  to  be  of  the  amount  of  fiftv  thousand 
dollars  ($50,000)  to  be  held  in  trust  to 
apply  the  same  to  such  charitable  uses 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  a  board  of 
three  managers  hereinafter  described 
but  always  and  only  for  such  charitable 
uses  for  the  public  benefit  as  are  allow- 
ed and  can  be  sustained  by  law  of  the 
general  character  and  for  the  general 
objects  hereinafter  described.  Without 
intending  to  limit  the  discretion  of  said 
board  by  a  definition  I  suggest,  as  illus- 
trating such  general  character  and  ob- 
jects, that  said  fund  be  used  to  procure 
or  encourage  or  promote  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  industrial  conditions 
in  this  country  and  in  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study  to  the  end  that  industrial  abuses 
and  hardships  of  industrial  laborers  may 
be  known  and  remedied. 

"Such  board  of  managers  may  in  their 
discretion  appoint  and  apply  said  fund 
in  whole  or  in  part  directly  for  the 
charitable  use  or  uses  determined  upon 
by  them  or  they  may  appoint  said  fund 
upon  trusts  for  such  charitable  use  or 
uses  in  whole  or  in  part  to  an  individual 
trustee  or  trustees  or  to  any  charitable 


Faces  glow  with  smiles 
of  anticipation  when 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


are  served.  The  sweet, 
creamy  filling  'tween  wafers 
of  airy  lightness  blend  in  a 
harmony  of  delicate  good- 
ness. Nabisco  are  equally 
appropriate  as  a  confection 
or  as  an  accompaniment  to 
any  dessert.  In  ten-cent 
and     twenty-five-cent    tins. 

FESTINO — Like  an  almond 
in  appearance,  but  a  dessert 
confection  of  delicate  good- 
ness with  almond-flavored 
creamy  filling. 

NATIONAL    BISCUIT 
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CHICAGO  6%  INVESTMENTS 

For  $100,  $500  or  More 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  real  estate  improved 
with     modern     buildings     in     establised     sections. 

Large    margin    of   security    and    excellent    income. 

Several  issues  now  available,  which  our  Fifty  Years 
successful  experience  in  this  field  qualifies  us  to 
recommend  to  investors  requiring  safety,  attractive 
rate  and  salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  OA 


Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established   1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.  H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  kinds  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  1136,  1 137,  3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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IN    THE     HEART    OF    SHOPPING     DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL  AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE   LEAF 
DEVICES 
A  SPECIALTY 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 


MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 


or  other  corporation  or  body  organized 
or  to  be  organized  for  purposes  which 
include  the  charitable  purposes  which 
they  wish  to  see  carried  out. 

"The  trustee  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  a  member  of  said  board  of  managers. 
In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  trusteeship  by 
death  or  otherwise  the  new  trustee  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  surviving  member 
or  members  of  said  board  of  managers. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
managers  by  death  or  otherwise  in  one 
of  the  two  positions  other  than  that 
filled  by  the  trustee  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  surviving  members  or  mem- 
ber of  said  board  by  appointment  in 
writing  filed  in  the  probate  court  in 
which  this  trust  is  administered.  In 
case  of  vacancies  in  both  positions  other 
than  that  of  the  trustee  the  trustee  shall 
fill  one  vacancy  and  the  trustee  and  the 
person  so  appointed  shall  fill  the  other 
vacancy.  The  trustee  and  managers  of 
this  trust  shall  be  allowed  proper  com- 
pensation for  their  services  out  of  the 
fund  and  the  trustee's  compensation  as 
manager  may  be  in  addition  to  his  com- 
pensation as  trustee. 

"The  whole  fund  shall  be  expended  and 
this  trust  terminated  within  a  period  of 
forty  years  after  my  death  or  within 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  my  last 
surviving  child  whichever  date  shall  fall 
first. 

"The  first  members  of  said  board  shall 
be  Paul  U.  Kellogg  of  the  city,  county 
and  state  of  New  York,  Edward  T. 
Devine  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York  and 
said  Philip  Cabot  as  trustee." 

DISGORGING  THE 
SALOON 

[Continued  from  page  26.] 

rallied  under  the  euphonious  title  of  the 
Business  Men's  Educational  League. 

Both  sides  admit  that  the  crux  of  the 
issue  rests  with  the  workingman.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scandina- 
vian vote  will  be  cast  for  county  option. 
The  rest  of  the  laboring  vote  is  prob- 
lematical. The  manufactured  arguments 
of  the  "wets"  that  the  city  will  be  in 
the  throes  of  a  financial  panic  in  case 
the  county  goes  dry,  that  taxes  will 
jump,  that  all  trades  will  be  faced  with 
starvation  and  unemployment,  that  pro- 
hibition is  an  infringement  of  personal 
rights,  that  St.  Paul  will  became  the 
metropolis  of  Minnesota  have  put  even 
the  sober  laboring  man  in  a  panicky 
state  of  mind.  However,  the  clear  facts 
and  common-sense  logic  presented  by 
the  "drys"  have  forced  a  wedge  into  the 
workingmen.  At  a  meeting  of  400  work- 
ingmen,  gathered  to  hear  the  paragon 
of  the  "wets,"  "Jim"  Robertson,  a  former 
county  attorney  and  a  teetotaller  (ac- 
cording to  himself)  the  writer  was 
struck  by  the  derision  of  the  men  for 
the  flimsy  arguments  used. 

Although  ostensibly  a  local  contest, 
both  sides  feel  its  national  and  strategic 
importance:  for  Minneapolis,  if  county 
option  passes,  would  be  the  largest  city 
in  the  world  to  go  dry  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  capable  of  swinging  the 
whole  Northwest  into  prohibition. 
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Discovering  Pennsylvania 

Responsibility  for  the  Eastland 

Community  Cost  of  a  Powder  Mill 

Saving  Infant  Eyesight 
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MAKING  THE  SICK  WOi 

In  one  county  of  New  York  state  1 ,600  cases  of 
ness  occured  in  16  months.  The  patients  lost  41,244  d 
was  more  loss  than  the  county  could  afford,  so  the  sick 
at  work.  Their  job  was  to  lie  down  and  be  countec 
the  facts  as  to  the  extent,  cost  and  care  of  sickness,  oi 
county  program  of  prevention  could  be  drafted. 

In  other  words,  the  first  report  of 

THE  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  SUR 
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The   GIST   Of  IT- 
BEGINNING  New  Year's  day,  a  schedule 
of    minimum    wages    for    women    and 
minors  employed  in  department  stores  will 
go  into  effect  in  Massachusetts.     Page  35. 

SCOTT  NEARING  is  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bal- 
timore Social  Service  Corporation.  Page  35. 

£)  R.   DAVIS'  report  on  the  first  quarter 
of  her  four-year  sentence  to  the  De- 
partment of  Correction.    Page  36. 

gTATUTE  law  alone  will  not  give  sight 
to  blind  babies.  In  spite  of  it,  the  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  to  schools  for  the 
blind  scarcely  changes  year  by  year.  The 
need  is  for  health  departments  to  secure 
reports  of  every  birth  and  be  equipped  with 
nurses  and  hospital  wards  to  treat  every 
first  symptom  of  coming  darkness.  Page 
43. 

PLACING  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
the  Eastland  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
courts.  A  review  of  the  situation  and  of 
Secretary  Redfield's  complaint  of  summary 
treatment.    Pages  45  and  55. 

"y  HE  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation on  the  22  million  Americans 
who  went  to  school  and  college  last  year 
bristles  with  figures.  In  fact  the  only  sta- 
tistics lacking  appear  to  be  the  amount  of 
soap  and  water  used  to  achieve  so  many 
"shining  morning  faces."     Page  49. 

DR.    ALETTA   JACOBS    tells   how    she 
plucked     up     courage     to     call     the 
Woman's   Peace  Congress  at  The    Hague. 
Page  46. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  University  and  Gou- 
•*  cher  College  have  established  courses 
for  social  workers  which  give  Baltimore  a 
school  of  civics  and  philanthropy.  Page 
49. 

J-J  ARVARD  has   signed  Joseph  Lee  and 
George  E.  Johnson  as  a  team  to  teach 
play  and  recreation.     Page  49. 

JNDUSTRIAL  hygiene  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  discussions  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.     Page  53. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  State  Conference 
of  Charities  showed  a  temper  that  will 
not  much  longer  brook  sending  wayward 
girls  to  the  penitentiary  and  loosing  the 
mentally  unfit  on  society.     Page  53. 

W/'HEN  a  girl  grows  up — graduates  from 
college  and  turns  from  ancient  histon 
to  modern — looks  into  the  way  her  menfolk 
have  run  things,  she  makes  such  discoveries 
in  the  American  commonwealth  as  Lord 
Bryce  never  dreamed  of,  good  man  that  he 
is.  There's  "the  stupid  prehistoric  monster" 
of  her  town  government,  the  control  of  the 
bosses,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  else  the 
brewery  money,  which  is  sheer  waste  and 
bound  to  go.  The  direct  primary  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  money  in  elections, 
and  votes  for  women  will  finish  rubbing 
the  dollar  marks  off  the  ballot.     Page  39. 
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SCOTTi   NEARING    IN    COLLEGE 
OPENING  WEEK 

When  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania opened  last  week  Scott  Near- 
ing  was  absent  from  his  customary 
place  on  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  but 
the  week  brought  forth  two  interesting 
announcements  concerning  him. 

The  first  announcement  is  that  he  is 
to  deliver  in  Baltimore  a  ^course  of  six 
free  public  lectures  on  present  industrial 
conditions  and  problems.  They  are  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social 
Service  Corporation  and  a  community 
committee  made  up  of  some  fifty  social 
workers  and  representatives  of  civic  and 
improvement  associations,  labor  unions, 
city  and  state  departments,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

The  second  is  of  the  early  publication 
of  a  book,  the  Nearing  Case,  by  Light- 
ner  Witmer,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  announcement  by  the 
publisher,  B.  W.  Huebsch,  states  that  Dr. 
Witmer  "has  prepared  a  complete  state- 
ment of  what  led  up  to  Dr.  Nearing's 
dismissal  and  the  facts  in  all  their  ramifi- 
cations," and  that  the  book  "contains 
practically  the  indictment,  the  evidence, 
the  arguments  and  many  interesting 
documents,  among  them  the  now  historic 
letter  from  Dr.  Nearing  to  Billy  Sunday 
which,  according  to  some,  led  to  the 
trustees'   action." 

The  Baltimore  lectures  will  be  given 
on  six  successive  Monday  evenings  be- 
ginning November  15.  They  follow  on 
the  initial  course  in  the  Social  Recon- 
struction Series  under  the  Social  Service 
Corporation,  given  last  year  by  Edward 
T.  Devine.  John  Daniels,  director  of 
the  corporation,  says  of  the  Nearing 
lectures: 

"Mr.  Devine's  six  lectures  on  The 
Normal  Life,  which  are  now  published 
in  book  form  under  that  title,  drew 
audiences  of  as  many  as  1,700  people. 
They  layed  a  broad  foundation  for  more 
specialized  courses  in  subsequent  years. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  in- 
dustrial conditions  would  be  the  most 
timely,  interesting  and  profitable  subject 
for  this  year,  in  view  both  of  the  con- 
stantly growing  public  attention  which 
industrial  problems  are  receiving,  and  of 
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the  unprecendented  questions  raised  by 
the  European  war.  Dr.  Nearing  was 
selected  as  the  lecturer  after  an  inquiry 
extending  over  several  months  and  cov- 
ering   the    entire    country. 

"Before  deciding  upon  Dr.  Nearing, 
the  committee  in  charge  looked  very 
carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
non-reappointment  on  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  faculty  last  spring,  and  the 
resulting  debate  which  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country.  Without 
going  into  the  general  question,  I  may 
say  that  the  committee  found  nothing 
which  made  it  feel  that  Dr.  Nearing  was 
in  any  way  disqualified  for  the  Baltimore 
lectures,  or  that  it  would  in  any  way  be 
unwise    to    invite    him    to   deliver    them. 

"The  title  which  he  has  chosen  for  his 
course  is  The  Industrial  Regime:  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Relation  between  Indus- 
trialism and  Human  Well-being.  The 
scope  of  the  lectures  is  indicated  by 
their  titles:  The  Man  and  the  Machine. 
The  Laborer  and  His  Hire,  Industrial 
Leadership,  Poverty,  Riches,  and  Indus- 
trial Democracy.  As  a  whole,  the  lec- 
tures should  constitute  a  notable  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  industrial  situation  of  today,  and 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
fundamental  and  lasting  progress  is  to 
be  achieved." 
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INIMUM    WAGE    IN    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT  STORE 


THE   WATCHERS 


Department  store  employes 
are  the  third  class  of  workers  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  benefit  by  the  minimum  wage 
law.  As  in  the  case  of  the  brush  and 
laundry  industries,  the  Massachusetts 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  has  voted 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  a 
wages'  board  which  has  just  submitted 
rates  for  women  and  minors  employed  in 
retail  stores.  The  new  schedule  will  go 
into  effect  January  1,  1916,  the  date  set 
by    the    board. 

The  minimum  wage  rate  proposed  for 
the  pay  envelope  of  a  woman  employe 
is  $8.50  a  week  for  those  who,  after 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  have  had 
one  year's  experience  in  a  retail  store. 
The  minimum  wage  for  inexperienced 
workers.aged  eighteen  or  older,  is  $7  a 
week ;  for  a  minor  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  $6  a  week ;  and  for  a 
minor  under  seventeen,  $5  a  week. 

These  rates,  as  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  board,  are  for  full-time  work,  by 
which  is  meant  the  full  number  of  hours 
per  week  required  by  employers  and  per- 
mitted by  law.  Extra  or  part-time  work- 
ers shall  receive  at  least  the  same  scale 
of  pay  pro  rata  for  the  time  actually 
employed.  If  compensation  is  deter- 
mined or  supplemented  by  commissions 
on  sales  bonus,  premium  or  other  meth- 
ods, there  must  be  a  guarantee  and  pay- 
ment of  the  full  weekly  rate. 

"It  has  not  seemed  necessary,"  de- 
clares the  board  assigned  to  this  study 
of  the  department  store  business,  "to  de- 
tail the  necessary  cost  of  living,  but  it 
considers  it  to  be  at  least  as  much  as, 
and  probably  somewhat  above,  the  mini- 
mum set  forth.  The  board  feels  that 
the  schedule  of  wages  adopted  is  as  high 
as  the  retail  stores  of  the  state  will  be 
able  to  pay  until  industrial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  shall  have  shown  a  mark- 
ed improvement.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  rates  will  mean  a 
very  large  increase  in  earnings  for  many 
of  the  employes,  especially  for  the  min- 
ors and  inexperienced,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  burden  of  expense  for 
the  employers  which  they  cannot  easily 
or  immediately  shift  to  their  customers 
or  offset  by  economics  in  other  operat- 
ing expenses  or  by  means  of  the  increas- 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  SHOWN 

AT  THE 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


^/J  ORE  than  forty  boards  and  oilier  organizations  joined  in  the  exhibit  of  re- 
ligious work  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  under  the  direction  of  Guy  B. 
St.  John.  Illustrated  lectures  by  representatives  of  each  body,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
school  exercises,  Negro  glee  clubs,  motion-pictures  and  still  exhibits  told  the  story 
of  religious  work,  chiefly  from  the  angle  of  social  service  and  community  studies. 
The  large  picture  shows  the  center  of  the  exhibits,  a  gathering  place  for  visitors 
of  all  denominations.  At  the  right  sits  a  man  89  years  old  who  dropped  in  one 
day  to  say  that  he  had  visited  every  world's  fair  since  the  centennial  of  1876. 
Above  is  Mrs.  Adjutant  Simpson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Salvation  Army  exhibit. 


ed  efficiency  of  the  workers.  When  this 
adjustment  to  the  higher  wage  scale  has 
been  accomplished,  however,  and  when 
the  business  is  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition, the  rates  herein  may  and  per- 
haps ought  to  be,  advanced  to  a  some- 
what higher   level." 

Under  the  Massachusetts  statute  there 
is  no  power  to  enforce  these  recom- 
mendations, except  that  the  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  may  publish  the 
names  of  employers  who  refuse  to  com- 
ply. 

The  board  has  been  sitting  since 
March.  On  it  were  representatives  of 
some  of  the  largest  retail  stores  in 
Massachusetts,  their  employes  and  the 
public.  The  latter  were  represented  by 
Caroll  N.  Doten,  professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Frank  M.  Hollowell  president 
of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  B.  Preston  Clark,  president  of 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 

The  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission  in  regard  to  the 
candy  trade  is  being  hampered  by  the 
filing  of  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  26  candy  manufacturers.  The 
bill  asks  for  an  order  restraining  the 
commission  from  proceeding  further  in 
the  organization  of  a  wages  board  to 
fix  the  rate  of  pay  for  candy  workers. 
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ID  THEY  GET  ANY 
YOUR  MONEY?" 


OF 


"Did  they  get  any  of 
your  money?"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  reporting  a  soliciting 
scheme  unearthed  by  their  bureau  of  in- 
vestigation. 

It  seems  that  during  the  past  year, 
agents  claiming  to  represent  a  "Chil- 
dren's National  Tuberculosis  Society" 
have  made  a  systematic  canvass  of 
Cleveland,  gathering  in  about  $500  a 
month  from  the  sale  of  a  booklet  en- 
titled Our  Tuberculosis  Children,  and 
claiming  that  after  expenses  were  de- 
ducted, all  proceeds  and  contributions 
were  used  to  maintain  a  sanatorium  in 
New  Mexico  "where  worthy  tuberculous 
children  are  cared  for  free  of  charge." 

"All  you  need  to  do,"  the  society's  lo- 
cal manager  told  the  chamber's  agent, 
who  was  ostensibly  working  as  his  em- 
ploye, "is  to  hold  these  books  in  your 
arm  this  way,  pull  one  out  and  say: 
'Won't  you  buy  one  of  these  books  to 
help  sickly  children?'  and  you  will  see 
how   fast   you   sell  them." 

Investigation  local  and  in  other  cities 
where  the  society  had  been  active,  show- 
ed that  the  sanatorium,  or  "home"  was 
a  heavily  mortgaged  property  given  the 


society  by  an  unsuccessful  denomina- 
tional college;  that  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  society  first  issued  its  booklet, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  children 
in  the  "home" ;  that  the  society's  ac- 
counts were  in  bad  condition,  auditors 
finding  many  vouchers  and  invoices 
missing;  that  commissions  of  40  or  50 
per  cent  were  paid  the  selling  agents ; 
and  finally,  that  the  "doctors"  named 
on  the  society's  letterhead  were  men  of 
no  professional  standing — they  are  not 
specialists  in  tuberculosis  and  one  of 
them,  apparently,  is  not  a  doctor  at  all. 
The  ethics  of  the  Cleveland  manager  of 
this  society  may  be  inferred  perhaps,  by 
his  own  words : 

"This  world  owes  every  man  a  living. 
.  .  .  Why,  I  give  a  man  credit  if  he 
can  fool  the  public  and  get  rich,  don't 
you  ?  .  .  .  No  one  will  ever  miss  that 
dime,  so  why  should  anyone  else  kick?" 

Upon  the  evidence,  the  police  ordered 
the  society  to  cease  operations  in  Cleve- 
land. 
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R.     DAVIS'     FIRST    YEAR    "ON 
THE  ISLAND" 


Of  Becky  Edelson  and  her 
hunger  strike,  of  stopping  the  traffic  in. 
drugs,  of  riots  in  the  city  penitentiary,  of 
past  "horrors"  at  Bedford  Reformatory 
while  Miss  Davis  was  superintendent 
there,  of  Frank  Tannenbaum,  the  I.  W. 
W.  leader,  and  his  "disclosures,"  of  the 
professional  idiosyncracies  of  Warden 
Hayes — in  short,  of  all  matters  involv- 
ing friction  and  disquiet,  the  public  has 
heard  much  during  the  twenty-one 
months  that  Katherine  B.  Davis  has 
been  the  first  woman  commissioner  of 
correction    of    the    city    of    New    York. 

Of  constructive  plans  for  the  better- 
ment of  her  department  and  of  progress 
achieved,  little  has  been  said.  Her  first 
annual  report,  just  from  the  press  and 
covering  the  year  1914,  tells  a  different 
story  from  the  one  newspaper  readers 
have  been  obliged  to  piece  out. 

Seven  district  prisons,  three  city  pris- 
ons, three  workhouses,  a  penitentiary 
and  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemean- 
ants comprise  the  institutions  under 
Commissioner  Davis'  authority.  They 
housed  during  1914  a  daily  average  of 
4,530  men  and  808  women.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  during  the  year  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  the  per  capita  maintenance  cost 
was  the  lowest. 

The  only  organized  use  of  productive 
labor  found  in  the  department  when  she 
took  charge,  says  Commissioner  Davis. 
was  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  manufacturing  shops  at 
the  penitentiary.  Current  household 
work,  such  as  cleaning,  painting  and 
cooking,  was  done  by  inmate  labor  in 
all  of  the  institutions,  as  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  construction  and  repair 
work.  The  latter  has  been  extended. 
One  complete  dormitory  building,  with 
a  capacity  of  100,  was  erected  by  inmate 
labor  on   Riker's   Island  at   an   approxi- 
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mate  cost  of  but  $20  per  capita  accom- 
modation. Three  other  such  dormitories 
will  be  completed  this  year  at  50  per 
■cent  below  the  cost  of  similar  build- 
ings   constructed    under    contract. 

The  employment  of  inmates  on  agri- 
cultural work  was  heretofore  "entirely 
petty  and  casual,"  declares  the  report. 
In  the  establishment  of  the  New  Hamp- 
ton Farms  branch  of  the  New  York 
City  Reformatory,  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  towards  putting  inmates  at  pro- 
ductive farm  work.  During  the  year 
many  boys  were  sent  to  develop  this 
farm.  The  crops  grown  by  them  more 
than  offset  the  total  expense  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

The  buildings,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  of  antiquated  construction, 
faulty  in  design,  unsanitary  and  over- 
crowded. A  plan  for  the  physical  re- 
organization of  the  institutions  of  the 
department  has  been  worked  out  in  com- 
plete detail.  This  will  increase  the 
normal  inmate  capacity  from  5,420  to 
7,880,  at  a  net  increase  to  the  value  of 
the  institutional  property — $14,716,000 — 
of  only  $433,284.85.  The  per  capita  cor- 
porate investment  of  the  city  in  its  de- 
tention and  correctional  institutions  will 
thereby  be  reduced  from  $2,716  to 
$1,922. 

One  of  the  main  achievements  of 
Commissioner  Davis'  administration  so 
far  has  been  the  securing  of  state  legis- 
lation applying  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  prisoners  sent  to  the  city  work- 
house and  penitentiary,  and  the  creation 
of  a  paid  board  of  parole  for  New  York 
city.  Only  last  year  over  40  per  cent 
of  persons  received  at  the  workhouse 
were  "repeaters."  Some  had  had  more 
than  twenty  previous  sentences;  the  his- 
tory of  the  department  records  the  case 
of  one  woman  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  that  institution  104  times.  The  court 
congestion  caused  by  these  cases  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  relieved,  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  minister  more 
directly  to  the  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners. 

Commissioner  Davis  has  resolutely 
grappled  with  the  drug  evil.  A  number 
of  dismissals  from  the  service,  with 
criminal  convictions,  improved  the 
morale  of  the  institutions.  The  free  im- 
portation of  certain  articles  in  which  it 
is  easily  possible  to  secrete  drugs,  has 
been  abolished.  A  system  of  medical 
inspection  and  segregation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts has  been  instituted. 

The  fact  that  of  489  consecutive  new 
admissions  to  the  workhouse,  388,  or 
80  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  suffering 
from  contagious  blood  and  local  dis- 
eases, indicates  to  some  extent  the  medi- 
cal problems  of  the  department.  Yet 
only  since  Commissioner  Davis  took 
office  has  there  been  such  a  medical  in- 
spection of  all  women  received  under 
workhouse  sentence  as  to  permit  a  sani- 
tary classification  of  them.  Additional 
hospital     wards     and     accommodations 


have  been  installed  at  the  workhouse 
and  the  branch  workhouse  on  Hart's 
Island.  New  hospital  accommodations 
for  other  institutions,  with  a  capacity 
of  300  beds,  have  been  planned. 

A  scientific  and  varied  dietary,  the 
instruction  of  cooks  in  the  preparation 
of  meals,  the  abolition  of  prison  stripes, 
the  installation  of  a  comprehensive 
cost-accounting  system,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  heretofore  unrecorded  vital  sta- 
tistics, are  among  the  other  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year. 

"My  personal  experience  of  thirteen 
years  of  work  at  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford 
with  women  who  have  broken  the  law," 
says  Commissioner  Davis,  "has  proved 
to  me  the  value  of  experiment  with 
methods  of  organization,  discipline  and 
self-government,  but  conditions  in  a 
new     institution     under    one's     personal 


supervision  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  a  department  controlling  varied 
institutions  with  century-old  traditions. 
On  taking  charge  of  the  department  on 
January  1,  1914,  I  realized  that  many 
changes  were  desirable  and  set  about  at 
once  to  survey  the  situation,  to  deter- 
mine a  policy  and  to  plan  out  our  course. 
To  this  plan  we  are  steadfastly  adher- 
ing. We  are  willing  to  experiment,  but 
wc  believe  in  experimenting  slowly  and 
without  incurring  dangers  which,  come 
from  a  too  great  impatience  with  diffi- 
cult conditions,  and  too  great  anxiety 
for  improvement  more  rapid  than  is 
warranted  by  the  human  and  physical 
machinery  at  our  command.  If  new 
wine  is  poured  too  rapidly  into  old  bot- 
tles we  know  the  consequences.  We 
believe  in  progress  toward  the  highest 
ideals  attainable,  but  we  believe  in  mak- 
ing it  in  a  sane  and  safe  fashion,  which 
is  the  surest  road  to  permanent  suc- 
cess." 
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BRINGING  IN  THE  SHEAVES 

Y\/  ITH  the  men  at  the  front,  the  women  of  France  are  harvesting  the  crops. 
The  three  pictures  here  reproduced  were  taken  between  Paris  and  Nantes  by 
the  Rev.  S.  N.  Watson,  rector  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  and  used  to  illu- 
strate a  brief  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Churchman. 

At  the  top  are  three  families — seven  women  and  a  boy — making  up  a  co-opera- 
tive team  of  harvesters.  Below,  at  the  left,  is  a  soldier's  widow  with  her  children, 
cutting  their  crop  with  sickles;  at  the  right  a  pcrmissionaire,  a  soldier  home  on 
eight  days'  leave  to  help  his  wife  get  in  the  grain. 

It  it  not  only  the  farmers,  however,  who  are  doubling  up  in  their  work.  Dr. 
Watson  tells  of  a  visit  from  the  Abbe  de  Saint-fuscin,  from  Fontaine  up  at  the 
North,  who  is  cure  now  for  seven  parishes.  The  cures  of  the  other  parishes  are 
all  gone— four  killed  in  battle  and  the  other  three  with  their  townsmen  in  the 
trenches.  The  abbe  wanted  the  loan  of  a  reaper  and  binder  to  pass  about  among 
the  villagers.  Dr.  Watson  was  able  to  buy  one  the  day  the  request  was  made  and 
to  send  it  to  him  the  next  day. 

The  demands  on  Americans  in  France  have  been  very  heavy,  but  Dr.  Watson 
feels  that  they  are  as  nothing  to  what  will  be  needed  when  the  war  is  over,  when 
the  people  come  back  to  their  devastated  farms  and  villages. 
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EW  COMMISSION   TO   INVESTI- 
GATE CRIME 


While  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil's committee  on  crime  is  valiantly  de- 
fending its  report  from  the  attack  of  the 
seriously  discredited  civil  service  com- 
mission, as  reported  in  The  Survey  for 
September  25,  an  authoritative  endorse- 
ment of  the  committee's  main  findings 
has  been  given  by  two  of  the  city's 
judges. 

Moved  by  their  own  long  and  varied 
experience  to  grapple  with  the  conditions 
investigated  and  reported  by  Professor 
Merriam's  committee.  Chief  Justice  Ol- 
son of  the  Municipal  Court  and  Judge 
Kersten,  who  has  long  served  on  the 
bench  of  the  Criminal  Court  and  until 
recently  as  its  chief  justice,  have  under- 
taken to  carry  out  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  City  Council's  commit- 
tee on  crime : 

"That  a  joint  commission  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Municipal 
Court  and  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  criminal  practice  and  procedure 
in  the  courts  of  Chicago  and  recommend- 
ing necessary  changes  in  methods  or 
in  law  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice;  that  such  an  inquiry  should  in- 
clude among  other  things  the  study  of 
an  improved  system  of  criminal  statis- 
tics, actual  methods  and  practices  in  po- 
lice and  criminal  courts  and  in  the  of- 
fices of  city  prosecutor  and  states  at- 
torney, necessary  c  anges  in  criminal 
law  and  procedure,  operation  of  the 
parole  and  probation  system,  creation  of 
consolidated  court  of  Chicago  and  im- 
proved methods  of  electing  judges." 

Of  the  twenty-four  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges,  five  are  the  alder- 
men serving  with  Professor  Merriam 
on  the  City  Council's  crime  committee; 
five  are  women — Mrs.  Mcdill  McCor- 
mick,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Graham,  Minnie 
F.  Low  of  the  Jewish  Charities,  Grace 
Abbott  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective 
League,  and  Harriet  E.  Yittum  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club;  fourteen  are  rep- 
resentative men,  officials  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, the  law  schools,  practicing  attor- 


neys, the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank,  and  Allen  B.  Pond,  president  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 

In  announcing  these  appointments, 
Judges  Olson  and  Kersten  said  that  "the 
scope  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mission is  large  enough  to  embrace  prac- 
tically everything  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  criminally  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  including  even  the  mat- 
ter of  the  selecting  of  judges."  The 
investigation  is  shown  by  them  to  be  es- 
pecially significant  in  view  of  the  prob- 
ability of  constitutional  revision  in  the 
near  future.  "It  means,"  they  say,  "that 
the  City  Council  is  awake  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operating  with  a  constitu- 
tional convention  and  will  be  prepared 
with  adequate  data  when  the  time  comes 
lor  fundamental  changes." 
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HAT  WAR  ORDERS  MEAN  TO 
A  RURAL  TOWN 


Salem  County,  N.  J.,  lies  along 
the  reaches  of  the  Delaware  river  just 
above  the  bay.  The  first  Quaker  colon- 
ists settled  there,  and  the  county  seat, 
Salem,  remains  yet  a  "pleasant  little 
village  settled  by  Quakers."  The 
county  is  truly  rural  with  no  large  towns 
and  no  trolleys.  It  is  away  from  main 
lines  of  traffic  by  railway  or  highway. 
Some  of  its  highways  are  paved  with 
oyster-shells  which  make  excellent  road- 
beds for  light  traffic. 

At  the  little  village  of  Pennsgrove,  on 
the  Delaware  opposite  Wilmington,  for 
years  a  small  powder-plant  was  operated 
with  about  200  men.  This  year  there 
were  great  changes.  Contracts  were 
signed  by  the  powder  company  which 
necessitated  extensive  enlargement  of 
the  works.  This  caused  a  sudden  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  labor  for  con- 
struction and  operation.  Today  there 
are  9,000  men  employed  at  Pennsgrove, 
and  the  monthly  payroll  has  leaped  to 
$500,000  with  promise  of  further  in- 
creases of  men  and  wages  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Salem  county  has  been  roused  from 
its  quiet  by  this  inrush  of  new  people. 
There  are  housing  problems,  sanitation 
problems,  traffic  problems,  roads,  bridges, 
schools, — all  the  problems  that  follow  in 
the  wake  of  a  "boom."  The  powder-works 
now  cover  some  three  miles  of  ground 
along  the  river,  entirely  enclosed  with 
a  high  wire  fence,  carefully  patrolled 
within  by  some  900  guards  and  highly 
illuminated  at  night  against  marauders. 
Building  operations  within  the  grounds 
of  the  company  have  meant  a  housing 
problem  for  Pennsgrove  and  the  vil- 
lages for  miles  about. 

One  of  the  incidental  features  of  this 
great  enlargement  of  the  powder  plant 
at  Pennsgrove  has  been  the  inrush  of 
all  sorts  of  men  seeking  employment 
and  of  the  presence  of  those  who  bat- 
ten on  the  wage-worker,  all  of  which 
resulted  in  a  sudden  increase  of  the 
county  jail  population  at  Salem.  The 
old  jail  was  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. County  officials  had  to  meet  the 
situation.  As  a  new  law  permitting  the 
working  of  jail  prisoners  on  roads  had 
come  into  force  in  July,  the  county  offi- 
cials decided  to  try  out  the  law,  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  enlarging  the 
jail. 

County  officials  unitedly  took  hold,  a 
portable  bunk-house  on  wheels  was  con- 
structed, and  now  this  roadside  "Pull- 
man" travels  about  the  county,  carrying 
the  prisoners  to  places  on  the  highways 
where  work  is  to  be  done. 

An  under  sheriff  has  charge  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  bunk-house,  and  the 
county  road  supervisor  directs  the  work. 
The  prisoners  work  eight  hours  and  have 
been  promised  a  wage  of  fifty  cents  a 
day  for  approved  work.  Most  of  the 
prisoners  sent  out  from  the  jail  are 
serving  time  in  default  of  fines  for 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct. 

Since  this  road  work  was  started  in 
July,  some  of  the  prisoners  have  com- 
pleted their  sentence  and  found  employ- 
ment on  farms  nearby.  The  powder- . 
works  has  drawn  men  of  all  trades  from 
every  community'  of  the  county  and 
even  from  distant  cities  and  farm  work- 
ers have  become  scarce. 


THE  PEAK 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


THERE'S  a  far  high  trail  where  the  pines  are, 
There's  a  gray  faint  trail  to  the  dawn, 
There's  a  sudden  hush  on  the  hillside — 

Look!     The  last  star's  gone! 
And,  follow,  follow,  the  far  trail  seems  to  say, 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and   you'll  make  the  peak 
today ! 

There's  a  steep  hard  trail  where  the  stones  arc, 

.  There's  a  sharp  crag  gray  at  the  bend; 
There's  a  far  fine  mist  where  the  road  winds — 


What  is  at  the  end? 
Follow,  follow,  the  dark  trail  seems  to  say, 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and  you'll, make  the  peak 
today. 

There's  an  unknown  trail — but  we'll  take  it. 

It's  a  sleep  hard  trail — who's  afraid? 
There  are  deep  sharp  chasms  to  walk  by; 

No  one's  hands  can  aid. 
Follow,  follow,  the  far  trail  seems  to  say. 
Follow,  comrade,  follow,  and  you'll  make  the  peak 
today ! 
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THE  woman  suffrage  movement 
(which  is  credited  with  so 
many  evils  and  goods  by  its 
enemies  and  its  friends  that 
one  wonders  reflectively  how  Agamem- 
non and  Hannibal,  Gregory  VII  and 
Tippoo  Tib  ever  contrived  to  get  em- 
balmed in  print  without  touching  it)  is 
hot  afoot  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  hiking 
nor  waving  banners,  nor  even  pleading 
with  the  voters  very  much  yet :  but  it  is 
organizing,  studying  the  men's  political 
machines  county  by  county,  and  setting 
the  women  to  think  of  our  government 
as  a  utilitarian  balancing  of  local  groups. 

Politics  is  highly  personal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  in  California.  The  personal 
ascendancy  of  most  men  prominent  in 
state  affairs  is  directly  based  upon  a  con- 
trol of  boroughs,  towns  or  cities,  or  even 
precincts  of  cities,  with  which  they  are 
in  intimate  touch  every  week  of  the  year. 
For  that  reason  it  is  the  easier  for  the 
women  to  analyze  the  accepted  system. 
It  is  much  easier  for  women  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  So-and  so's  power  is  rooted  in 
Schuylkill  county,  for  instance,  than  to 
debate  with  themselves  the  steel  tariff. 
The  power  shows,  when  you  look  at  it. 
Tariff  lurks  off  in  the  fourth  dimension 
somewhere. 

We  are  a  state  of  standpatters  and 
reactionaries,  of  course;  and  woman  suf- 
frage is  a  radical  reform.  But  we  are 
a  good-natured  lot,  with  a  general  in- 
stinct that  nothing  our  women  want  is 
too  good  for  them,  nor  to  be  denied  in 
niggardly  precaution.  Overlord,  vassal, 
and  ward  leaderlet  are  thus  predisposed, 
in  a  general  way,  to  "do  the  handsome" 
by  even  the  female  cry  for  votes ;  though 
withal  much  puzzled  to  see  why  any 
woman  would  want  such  a  trinket  in  her 
collection.  "If  you  get  that,  it'll  be  aero- 
planes next,"  one  man  phrased  it  to  me. 

How  all  of  them  will  throw  their 
strength  on  the  suffrage  amendment  in 
the  referendum  of  November  2  is  at 
this  writing  quite  beyond  prophecy.  But 
at  least  the  feudal  structure  of  political 
Pennsylvania  has  given  to  the  workers 


DISCOVERING 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Wise  Woman  Finds  Mere  Man   Struggling 
to  Make  His  Baffling  System  of  Cogs, 
Gears   and  Straps  Work  Even  Pass- 
ably for  Daily  Government  Needs 

By  Emily  S.  yohnson 


who  agitate  for  the  new  thing  the  pleas- 
antest,  most  courteous  campaign  women 
have  anywhere  seen.  Only  two  or  three 
general  rules  of  the  road  obtain  for  the 
petticoated  reformer.  She  must  be  well 
turned  out,  sartorially,  for  any  public 
occasion :  it  is  ladylike.  She  must  not 
use  the  word  "politics"  if  she  can  help 
it:  for  that  is  not  ladylike.  Above  and 
beyond  all,  she  must  not  mention  wine, 
spirits,  beer,  high  license,  saloons,  thirst, 
or  saturation,  prohibition  or  alcoholism : 
for  those  are  sure  trouble-makers  among 
your  friends,  and  not  ladylike  by  a  mile 
or  two. 

That  dreaded  phrase,  "The  liquor 
question"  !  As  if  any  ingredient  in  the 
local  political  pie  were  more  a  fact ! 
And  the  early  Victorian  tones  of  voice 
prescribed  for  orthodox  Pennsylvanians 
uttering  those  words  on  a  social  occa- 
sion do  so  imply  that  Emma  Goldman, 
hookworm,  and  hundred-per-cent-divorce 
are  waiting  in  the  next  room  to  snatch 
us  all !  Buncombe,  you  know, — bun- 
combe which  is  equally  dear  to  stand- 
pat  men  and  perfect  ladies. 

When  the  Civic  League  is  having  a 
brilliant  tea-party  at  the  Country  Club, 
I  may  ask  a  verandaful :  "What  do 
you  think  of  sewage  disposal?"  without 
offense.  Though  aesthetically  inappro- 
priate to  a  tea-party,  the  subject  is  time- 
ly and  impersonal  enough  for  uplift  clubs 
to  discuss.  We  feel  that  sanitation  is  "so 
civic !"  (As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  hide- 
ously urgent.  All  our  thickly  settled  in- 
dustrial areas  lie  upon  stream-beds  which 
are  flood-swept  in  spring,  and  the  daily 
drainage  of  each  town,  between  floods, 
is  merely  sewered  on  to  the  nearest  river 
without  care  where  it  may  go  next.) 

But  had  I  asked  the  tea-party,  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  liquor  question?" 
everybody  would  be  unhappy.  Every- 
body would  know  that  I  had  said  the 
wrongest  thing  at  my  disposal.  Those 
magic  words  violate  the  social  decen- 
cies; and  besides,  nobody  agrees  with 
anybody  what  the  five  syllables  mean. 

Many  a  Pennsylvania  woman,  these 
last  three  years  back,  has  turned  her  col- 
lege-trained mind  upon  the  theory  of 
local  government  as  laid  down  in  her 
state's  laws :  and  then  upon  the  practical 
machinery  of  local  government  as  it 
rumbles  and  grates  and  deadlocks  and 
turns   again    under   the   handling   of   its 
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men  masters.  If  in  her  student  days  she 
made  any  thorough  inquiries  into  Roman 
imperial  government  or  into  the  politics 
and  the  economics  of  France  from  1750 
to  1830,  if  she  read  Stubbs  on  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  even  if  she  knows  more 
about  the  modern  institutions  of  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Germany  and  Sweden, 
than  all  her  men  folks  together  can  im- 
part— if  she  has,  I  mean,  some  good  his- 
torical parallels  to  judge  by, — she  turns 
upon  her  new  maturer  study  of  a  de- 
mocracy wide,  astonished  eyes. 

The  democracy  has  always  been  there, 
electing  its  council,  subsidizing  its  politi- 
cal fire  company  of  volunteers,  pulling 
this  and  that  string  on  its  poor  board, 
its  school  board,  its  election  boards,  its 
hospital  boards,  its  trade  board,  its  tax 
revision  board,  its  health  board ;  but  its 
doings  were  nowhere  revealed  to  woman- 
ly eyes.  The  men  who  filled  local  offices 
were  many  of  them  known  to  her  in  a 
personal,  non-political  sense.  But  how 
they  governed,  or  how  far  they  govern- 
ed,   was   never   any   of   her   business. 

Nowadays,  our  women  are  calling  each 
other's  attention  to  local  political  ma- 
chinery. The  yellow  suffrage  slip  is 
abroad  in  the  land  by  thousands,  each 
handed  out  by  a  party  worker  with  a 
personal  request  that  one  sign  one's 
name  and  place  of  residence.  And  by 
thousands,  women  signers  are  asking: 
"What  ward  do  I  live  in?  And  in  what 
election  precinct?  What  does  legisla- 
tive district  mean  ?" 

Those  queries  once  occurring  to  the 
woman  with  a  taste  for  history,  they  will 
not  down.  A  mere  brief  answer  which 
can  be  learned  from  the  grocer's  boy, 
or  the  postman,  or  the  policeman  on  the 
block,  whets  her  interest  precisely  be- 
cause every  male  citizen  seems  to  know 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  woman 
of  her  acquaintance  ever  heard  a  whis- 
per about  it.  And  so  she  begins  original 
research  in  modern  history,  with  her 
ward  and  her  city  as  clinical  units  of 
study. 

Oh,  and  it  surprises  her !     She  knows 
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the  city — its  customs,  taboos,  pleasures, 
banks,  shops,  churches — knows  person- 
ally its  newspapers,  its  charities  and  hos- 
pitals, and  the  dinner-tables  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens.  But  as  a  money-spending 
machine,  tax-fed,  her  town  strikes  her 
fresh  vision  as  a  stupid  prehistoric 
monster, — a  great,  greedy,  wasteful 
gorilla-like  anachronism,  spoiling  more 
material  than  it  utilizes  from  want  of 
thinking  brains  at  the  top.  That  the 
men,  the  men  who  have  always  been 
preaching  household  economy  to  her 
with  those  smug  straight  faces,  should 
organize  any  permanent  business  so 
messily  as  they  have  this  city-manage- 
ment plant !  And  then  that  they  should 
forcibly  keep  the  whole  works  out  of 
bankruptcy  by  pouring  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  money  every  year  to  pay 
operating  expenses  and  deterioration ! 
Oh,  a  colossal  discovery  ! 

Next  consider  the  factor  of  respons- 
ibility. Constantine,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Hastings,  Louis  the  Sun, 
Napoleon,  Frederick  of  Brandenburg, 
Bismarck,  those  men  who  were  the  sys- 
tem-builders for  races  and  for  centuries 
in  the  world's  instructive  past,  did  their 
ruling  and  set  up  their  social  orders  by 
never  delegating  authority  save  to  some 
strong  man.  He,  accepting  it,  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  authority's  use,  literal- 
ly with  his  head  and  his  hide,  his  chil- 
dren, goods,  and  lands. 

That  sort  of  thing  was  not  democracy, 
of  course.  But  it  was  scientific  manage- 
ment of  human  nature  in  bulk.  It  "de- 
livered the  goods."  Moreover,  it  had 
somebody  to  punish  if  matters  were  mis- 
handled. It  had  a  salutary  vacancy  at 
the  top  the  morning  after,  to  which  some 
junior  was  promptly  elevated  with  an 
intimation  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
nonsense  in  that  office.  Fancy,  can  you, 
the  prefect  of  Iberia,  or  the  proconsul 
of  Thrace-Balkans,  taking  out  a  million- 
sesterce  bond  with  a  Corinthian  surety 
company  to  satisfy  Constantine  of  their 
loyal  industry !  Think  what  Frederick 
the  Elector  would  have  elected  to  do 
with  Generals  Derflinger,  Schomburg, 
and  Kannenberg,  had  these  gentlemen 
been  underwritten  by  the  London  gold- 
smiths (already  dabbling  in  Lloyds'  risks 
in  Pepys'  time)  against  defeat  at  War- 
saw !  Could  they  have  handed  their 
master  three  paid-up  policies,  instead  of 
taking  the  city?  Or  Napoleon,  master 
draughtsman  of  a  workable  empire-re- 
public,— what  would  he  say  to  commis- 
sion government  of  a  city  as  mighty  as 
his  Paris  of  1799,  with  no  redress  for 
malfeasance  and  mismanagement  other 
than  ten  or  thirty  thousand  dollars 
mulcted  from  the  wrongdoers'  sureties, 
and  the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  erring 
brother  perpetually  in  the  public  midst, 
out  on  bail? 

No  guillotine,  no  Bernardotte  with  a 
willing  file  of  veterans  carrying  rifles 
primed  for  a  traitor,  no  penal  galleys, 
nor  lettrcs  dc  cachet :  what  have 
we  got  left    for  a   Napoleon   to  use  in 


teaching  responsibility  to  a  modern  city 
official?  The  suffragette  discovering 
modern  history  looks  about  her  in  her 
own  city  for  the  power  that  enforces 
liability,  for  the  legal  blaming  machine. 
And  what  does  she  see? 

Well,  there  is  the  grand  jury,  you 
know,  once  a  quarter.  They  hear  evi- 
dence, and  maybe  indict.  And  who 
makes  the  grand  jury?  The  county's 
sheriff  sees  the  two  jury  commissioners 
draw  it  (or  in  a  critical  instance  maybe 
they  only  "pull"  it)  from  the  jury  wheel. 
Can  you  punish  the  sheriff  and  com- 
missioners for  "pulling"  the  kind  of 
grand  jury  that  has  charity  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins?  Certainly  not;  they 
aren't  responsible  for  what  the  grand  in- 
quest does  after  it  is  drawn.  Or  can 
you  punish  the  grand  jury?  Certainly 
not :  you  would  shatter  our  liberties  clear 
back  to  Magna  Charta  if  you  even  spoke 
such  a  wish.  They  are  free  and  sove- 
reign while  they  sit,  act  in  privileged 
secrecy,  and  need  not  indict  unless  they 
choose  to.  Well,  but  can  you  punish 
your  bad  officials  unless  the  grand  jury 
finds  a  true  bill?  In  no  way.  Can  you 
punish  anybody  else?  Why,  no;  for  no- 
body is  responsible. 

Nobody  responsible  for  any  govern- 
mental function  in  Pennsylvania, — that 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  our  men  have  work- 
ed towards  in  building  their  civic  ma- 
chinery. If  any  taint  of  liability  is  left 
to  disfigure  some  officer,  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  legal  oversight,  and  that 
the  machine  isn't  finished.  In  five  years 
more,  with  care,  skill,  and  persistence  at 
Harrisburg,  there  will  be  a  board  and  a 
bureau  atop  of  every  activity  from  vil- 
lage dog-licensing  to  governors'  vetoes. 
Also,  any  official  jerked  up  short  for  re- 
proof will  be  able  to  diffuse  his  obligation 
through  lunar  rings  of  men  below  him 
who  ought  to  have  called  his  attention  to 
the  alleged  negligence,  and  through  a 
whole  solar  system  of  men  above  him 
who  ought  not  to  have  left  the  item  to 
his  department  anyway. 

So  much  machinery,  so  much  duplica- 
tion of  function,  such  cumbersome  checks 
and  counterweights  everywhere  to  safe- 
guard everything  but  the  plain  job  itself  ! 
It  is  wonderful  that  men  could  build  so 
baffling  a  thing  of  cogs,  straps,  gears, 
and  levers  as  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that 
the  male  population  averages  so  high  in 
executive  ability  as  to  be  able  to  work 
it  even  passably  fdV  daily  purposes. 

But  the  thinking  suffragist  puts  history 
back  on  the  bookshelf  and  goes  to  hard 
work  in  canvassing  a  ward  when  she 
wishes  to  study  that  electoral  unit  of  all 
democracy.  It  is  hard  work  and  slow 
work ;  but  she  learns  things  Taine  nor 
Bryce  nor  Norton  ever  put  in  print. 
Assume  that  she  really  comes  to  know 
her  ward,  its  people  and  activities,  their 
finances  and  expenditures,  such  as  the 
rent  they  pay.  the  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  they  buy;  how  economically  de- 
pendent    they     are,     except    in     a     rare 


"boom"  year,  upon  Pa's-foreman's  con- 
tinuing goodwill;  how  they  read  the  yel- 
low press;  how  the  labor  unions  stiffen 
them  on  their  feet,  or  else  how  they 
deadweight  their  unions;  how,  on  elec- 
tion day,  the  labor  unions  are  no  more  a 
binding  force  constraining  a  man's  ballot 
than  is  the  accidental  homogeneity,  for 
instance,  of  red  haired  voters,  or  oi 
lame  people.  Then  knowing  her  ward, 
the  woman  will  come  to  know  the  three 
or  four  men  in  it  who  are  its  unsalaried 
governors,  legislators,  and  judiciary, — 
the  ward  leaders  of  the  two  or  three 
living  political  parties.  She  will  know, 
too,  that  these  men  manage  brewery 
money  on  election  day. 

That  fact  of  the  brewery  money  star- 
tles a  thinking  woman.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  maybe,  that  the  leaders  would 
have  a  harder  task  in  maintaining  prim- 
acy in  their  bailiwick  if  they  had  not  so- 
and-so  much  a  year  to  spend  that  they 
did  not  personally  earn.  But  breweries 
are  not  in  business  to  "play  angel"  to  a 
ward's  promising  young  men.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  what  do  the  brewing  com- 
panies buy  for  their  own  profit? 

Hardly  votes,  in  the  crude  sense  that 
a  candidate  might  spend  his  own  cash 
for  himself:  for  no  brewer,  and  rarely 
any  relative  of  a  brewer,  seeks  public 
office.  Not  popularity:  because  nothing 
has  so  stirred  up  resentment  against  the 
maltmasters  as  the  spending  of  long 
campaign  "rolls."  Not  immunity  from 
taxation :  all  brewing  capital,  and  every 
step  in  the  process  of  shipping  and  sale, 
are  taxed  so  heavily  now  that  the  trade 
has  little  more  to  fear  in  peace  times. 
Not  the  backing  of  one  political  party 
against  legislative  assaults  of  the  other 
parties:  for  in  order  to  buy  Republican 
protection,  let  us  say,  Pennsylvania 
brewers  would  not  only  have  to  con- 
tribute vast  sums  to  that  one  party  treas- 
ury, but  would  have  to  cut  off  every  cent 
from  Washington,  Keystone,  Socialist, 
Bull  Moose  and  Democratic  funds,  lest 
these  secondary  contributions  cancel  the 
first  big  benevolence.  No  such  deal  is 
attempted. 

Every  Pennsylvanian  knows  that  brew- 
ery money 

"droppeth    like    the    gentle     rain     from 

heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.   It  is  twice  blest : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes." 

But  what  return  do  the  brewers  get 
for  their  expenditure?  With  each  party 
spending  its  largess  to  defeat  brewery 
dollars  given  the  enemy,  wherein  lies  a 
blessing?  How  can  the  breweries  keep 
opening  an  Aladdin's  purse? 

As  to  the  last  matter,  the  customs  prev- 
alent in  our  industrial  towns  afford  par- 
tial explanation.  Political  town-money 
or  ward-money,  spent  "in  disseminating 
information"  otherwise  than  through  the 
mails,  the  $5  apiece  paid  to  pollmen,  and 
much  of  that  spent  "to  get  out  the  vote." 
tends  to  go  back  to  saloons  and  bottlers 
within     4S     hours     after     election     d.iv. 
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"Crossing  the  Bar"  is  an  apt  statement 
of  the  local  specie  market.  Political 
small  change  is  especially  marked  out 
in  the  workman's  ledger  as  trinkgcld, 
and  to  spend  it  he  goes  either  to  the  bot- 
tling department  of  a  local  brewery  or  to 
a  saloon.  Thus  the  blessings  come  home- 
to  roost  again,  and  the  brewer  may  bal- 
ance income  against  outgo. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  losses  to  be 
taken  in  the  game,  accidents  aside  from 
the  regrettable  habit  of  some  voters  in 
drinking  wine  or  whisky.  In  my  town 
a  temperance  man  got  $20  for  staying 
home  and  not  voting,  and  he  spent  it  on 
a  chicken-coop,  without  a  backward 
glance  at  its  logical  source  !  Taking  it 
by  and  large,  I  fancy  the  brewer  is  lucky 
whose  political  account  shows  anything 
like  a  balancing  of  credit  to  debit. 

Then  what  do  brewers,  considered  as 
captains  of  industry,  gain  by  their  sub* 
scriptions  to  Pennsylvania  politics? 

To  the  woman  suffragist  who  studies 
the  contemporary  situation  as  impartial- 
ly as  she  would  study  an  1890  govern- 
ment report  embalmed  in  a  book,  ihere 
comes  the  amazing  conviction  that  the 
brewers  as  a  group  get  nothing  at  all  for 
their  money.  One  or  another  brewery 
may  get  a  few  new  customers  in  a  given 
city  by  financing  the  triumphs  of  a  bur- 
gess or  a  mayor;  but  another  brewery 
loses  those  saloons  simultaneously.  The 
same  money  put  into  fancy  calendars,  or 
Christmas  premiums  to  retail  trade,  would 
have  been  better  advertising  for  both 
manufacturers.  Ordinary  competition, 
aside  from  politics,  has  won  the  brewers 
as  much  trade  as  there  is  to  get  until  the 
population  increases  appreciably.  The 
trade  will  not,  I  think,  ever  be  larger 
than  now  in  the  anthracite  coal  counties. 
General  economic  pressure,  the  large 
Catholic  total  abstinence  societies,  the 
rules  of  railroads,  street  car  companies, 
and  some  industrial  plants,  all  work  to 
establish  a  sort  of  deadline  beyond  which 
annual  consumption  cannot  rise. 

The  breweries  have,  in  fact,  arrived 
at  the  same  competitive  level  as  the  shoe 
industry,  or  the  stove  manufacturers,  or 
the  graniteware  kettle  men,  or  the  win- 
dow glass  mills.  They  all  make  in  bulk, 
from  raw  materials  widely  distributed 
and  inexpensive,  articles  of  common  use. 
They  all  price  their  products  cheap, 
relatively.  The  domestic  market  needs 
only  so  and  so  many  thousands  of  output 
yearly,  and  no  more.  One  brewery,  just 
as  one  shoe  man,  may  get  a  competitor's 
trade  and  keep  its  own,  and  so  multiply 
one  plant's  profits ;  but  the  whole  trade 
shows  no  expansion  from  the  conquest. 
Aside  from  export  trade  to  distant 
markets  (which  is  distinctly  aside  from 
local  political  matters),  it  is  becoming 
pretty  evident  to  the  informed  that  there 
is  no  bonanza  future  for  brewing  in 
Pennsylvania.  For  beer  as  for  shoes  or 
stoves,  the  solvent  workingman,  not  the 
drunkard  or  the  near-pauper,  makes  the 
market;  and  there  are  just  so  many  of 
him.     Competition  is  not  "between  beer 


GIVE  MOTHER  THE  VOTE 

WE   NEED  IT 


OUR  FOOD     OUR  HEALTH     OUR  PLAY 
OUR  HOMES  OUR  SCHOOLS  OUR  WORK 
ARE    RULED     BY    MEN'S     VOTES 

Isn't   it   a   funny   thing 

That   Father   cannot   see 

Why   Mother  ought   to   have   a  vote 

On   how   these  things  should  be? 

THINK  IT  OYER 
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and  the  home,"  as  certain  good  ladies  are 
fond  of  asserting  in  temperance  society 
meetings.  Competition  is  actually  be- 
tween beer  and  beer.  Witness  the 
square  yards  of  newspaper  space  now 
used  to  advertise  named  brands  ! 

I  do  not  believe  that  brewery  gifts  to 
Pennsylvania  party  treasuries  ever  pay, 
nowadays.  The  time  has  come  to  cut 
them  off.  They  would  not  be  "good 
business"  to  a  shoe  factory  or  a  glass 
mill ;  neither  are  they  any  longer  "good 
business"  to  this  industry.  Custom  has 
sanctioned  them.  Politicians  expand  their 
budget  estimates  upon  the  expectation  of 
them.  But  it  is  every  year  more  appar- 
ent that  brewery  money  given  to  all  the 
political  parties  buys  literally  nothing. 
It  is  the  stupidest  and  most  avoidable  of 
trade  wastes. 

Women  workers  for  suffrage  in  this 
state  have  everywhere  to  hear:  "The 
breweries  will  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
defeat  you  at  the  referendum  in  1915." 
When    we    ask    why.    the   habitual    ward 


politician  explains:  "If  we  let  you 
women  through,  we  just  double  the  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  county;  and  there'll 
be  no  way  left  of  telling  how  the  votes'll 
go.  Nobody  could  tell  what  you'd  do. 
And  the  brewers  have  got  good  money 
invested,  and  they  owe  their  stockhold- 
ers a  dividend,  and  they  don't  want  an 
expensive  uncertainty  on  every  election 
day." 

They  have  an  expensive  uncertainty 
now,  until  they  remove  their  business  as 
utterly  from  political  contests  as  the  shoe 
mills  are  separated.  The  1913  direct 
primary  law  of  the  state  at  least  doubled 
the  calls  on  them  for  campaign  money, 
and  since  practice  has  shown  how  ex- 
pensively that  law  may  be  exploited, 
next  year's  costs  will  be  worse.  For, 
with  our  huge  population,  the  average 
hundred  voters  cannot  pick  out  any 
favorite  for  state  or  county  office  until 
the  organized  parties  have  chosen  their 
men  and  worked  the  electorate  up  to  par- 
tisan   enthusiasms.    But  when  I  asked  a 
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practical  man  if  the  brewers  were  afraid 
of  effects  from  the  direct  primary  law, 
he  denied  it. 

"Sure  not.  They  don't  mind  the 
W.C.T.U.  and  the  church  vote.  Those 
people  don't  get  ont  and  hustle.  They 
pray,  and  tell  each  other  what  they 
could  do,  if  they  tried.  Workers,- — my 
Gawd  !    Could  they  carry  a  ward  ?' 

However,  I  had  a  further  question  to 
put :  "Isn't  your  own  objection  to  woman 
suffrage  about  like  your  objection  to  the 
direct  primary,  that  it  is  too  spread  out 
to  work  well  ?" 

"Something  that  way;  yes." 

"Yet  the  regular  parties  can  manage 
it,  with  heavy  expenditure.  You  say- 
that  if  you  give  women  the  ballot  it  will 
cost  just  twice  as  much  as  at  present  ? 
You  think  it  could  cost  twice  as  much? 
You  think  you,  personally,  could  raise 
twice  as  much  as  you  do  now  to  swing 
your  territory  ?  You  consider  it  pos- 
sible?" 

"I  cculd  not,"  spoke  the  local  manager 
frankly.  "We've  gone  the  limit  in  1914, 
with  the  primaries  and  all.  There's  only 
so  much  money  in  the  country.  I 
couldn't  raise  my  figure  three  hundred 
dollars  next  time  to  save  my  soul. 
Candidates  are  getting  wise  to  the  awful 
expenses,  too,  all  over  the  state.  A  poor 
man's  got  to  stay  out.  Even  a  rich  man 
gets  scared  off  half  the  time.  As  for 
the  brewers,  their  crowd  have  bled  them- 
selves all  they  can  stand.  They'll  send 
for  the  funeral  director  if  they  give  up 
much  more.     See  ?" 

"But  if  the  women  voters  were  let  in, 
and  the  expense  account  of  all  parties 
stood  stationary,  what  then?" 

"Hush  !  They  wouldn't  stand  ;  they'd 
start  to  drop;  for  you'd  scare  all  the  big 
money  out  of  politics  by  the  hopelessness 
of  it.  Nobody'd  see  a  chance  to  get  his 
money's  worth." 

".Might  not  that  be  a  good  thing?" 

"Your  mind  is  worse  than  the  anar- 
chist's, to  be  thinking  such  ideas,"  re- 
buked the  veteran  with  a  frown  and  a 
chuckle.  "May  I  not  live  to  see  those 
reformer  days.  But  if  it  does  happen,  of 
course,  us  strong  party  men  will  have  to 
think  up  whole  new  plans  of  governing." 

Better  analysis  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  Pennsylvania  as  regards  its 
prospects,  its  natural  friends,  its  logical 
enemies,  and  the  probable  variety  of 
"anarchy"  which  its  success  would  usher 
in,  I  never  heard  put  into  words  than  in 
this  conversation.  The  crux  of  the  sit- 
uation, for  the  men  who  actually  run 
the  governing  machinery  of  this  huge 
democracy,  lies  in  that  last  sentence. 
When, — and  not  until, — money  no  longer 
swings  a  campaign,  big  money,  and  big 
brewery  money,  will  drop  out  of  politics. 
Then     with     the     purchasing     power    of 


candidates'  legitimate  subscriptions  cut 
to  a  decimal  by  the  very  number  of  the 
voters,  our  party  system  will  enter  upon 
a  new  phase  and  our  "strong  party  men 
will  think  up  new  ways  of  governing." 

The  possession  of  political  power  in 
the  state  being  personal,  the  incidence 
of  responsibility  for  administration  all 
impersonal,  and  the  brewery  money  pan- 
partisan  and  as  diffuse  as  nitrogen  in 
air,  what  would  the  women  voters  of 
Pennsylvania  want  to  do  with  their  bal- 
lots in  the  legislative  election  of  1916,  if 
women  voters  there  are  by  that  time?  I 
am  careful  not  so  say,  "the  intelligent 
women,"  or  "the  intelligent  voters,"  be 
it  remarked,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  in- 
tellectual first-choices  in  our  history  have 
made  the  worst  administrative  and  moral 
failures  once  they  were  under  the  anaes- 
thesia of  office-holding.  I  say  "women 
voters,"  simply.  What  will  they  want 
to  do,  the  huge  lump  of  them?  The 
state-wide  femininity  ? 

Women,  more  keenly  than  men,  I 
think, — if  things  are  so  wrong  in  the 
state — will  want  to  know  who  is  to 
blame?  That  is  intrinsically  the  most 
interesting  question  a  woman  can  ask, 
in  any  catastrophe.  Who-is-to-blame 
marks  a  great  natural  appetite  of  woman's 
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111     CAN    VOTE! 

A  caricature  statuette  by  Helena  Smith 
Dayton  shown  at  an  exhibit  of  work  by 
women  sculptors  and  painters  for  the 
benefit  of  suffrage,  Macbeth  Galleries,  New 
York. 


mind.  Circumstances  have  developed  it 
highly,  through  ages  of  civilization. 
Who-is-to  blame  is  going  to  be  a  factor 
in  Pennsylvania  politics,  if  women  get 
the  ballot.  And  for  all  purposes  of 
propaganda,  the  answer  to  that  demand 
has  got  to  be  a  living  man's  name.  Re- 
proach will  rest  often,  no  doubt,  on  the 
wrong  head  when  the  women  voters 
vote  to  punish. 

None  the  less,  there  is  a  real  moral 
value  behind  the  search  for  the  wrong- 
doer, the  assessing  of  full,  honest,  open 
obloquy  against  a  human,  personal  man 
with  a  family  and  a  social  standing  and 
a  bank  account  and  an  admitted  "pull." 
No  talk  of  "high  tariff,"  or  of  "Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy,"  will  distract  the 
woman  voter  who  has  fixed  her  mind 
upon  the  man  she  decides  to  blame,  once 
she  has  decided  that  he  is  to  blame.  The 
pleasantest  line  of  masculine  patter  that 
is  fed  out  to  audiences  in  campaign  time 
to  distract  their  minds,  is  only  the  patter 
she  has  been  used  to  discount  all  her  life 
from  the  man  who  explains  how  shaving 
papers  happen  to  get  onto  his  bedroom 
floor  accidentally  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  from  the  boy  whose  hair  is  for- 
tuitously wet  and  slick  at  supper  time 
when  he  is  keeping  away  from  the  river 
swimming-hole  during  a  summer  typhoid 
epidemic.  That  talk  gets  nowhere  with 
a  woman.  She  knows  it  beforehand, 
tone  and  all.  She  listens  not  to  the 
words.  She  judges  straight  into  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man.  And  if  the  patter 
starts  about  shaving  papers  under  the 
bed,  or  about  prohibition  under  defeat, 
the  logical  value  is  all  one  to  her  in- 
stinct. Show  her  the  man !  Show  her 
the  man,  the  man  to  blame,  or  the  man 
to  tie  to  as  a  re-builder  of  honest  gov- 
ernment. 

And  thus  artlessly,  in  the  slow  grind 
of  democracy,  would  woman  voters  grind 
the  factor  of  personal  responsibility  into 
government,  even  as  it  once  stood  reg- 
nant in  our  affairs  in  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's day.  Party  leaders  would  write  the 
dollar  mark  smaller,  brewers  would  write 
it  far  less  frequently  on  checks  to  "cash." 
Organized  labor  (especially  on  such  de- 
mands as  a  powerful  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  for  all  trades  of  the  state, 
not  excepting  coal  mining)  would  find  its 
vote  solider,  stiffer,  than  ever  before. 
Candidates  with  "records"  would  have  to 
run  on  those  records,  willy-nilly,  or  not 
run  at  all.  For  the  party-less  female 
would  not  care  a  cold  muffin  for  such 
boasts  as  men  make  to  one  another  :  "At 
least,  I'm  happy  to  say  I've  voted  the 
straight  Republican  ticket  every  election 
for  forty  years,  and  you'll  find  me  doing 
it  till  I  die !"  There  is  no  why  to  such 
a  course  of  action.  And  the  woman, 
since  Eve,  loves  to  ask  herself  and  fel- 
low-humans why. 


Saving  the  Sight  of  Babies 

By  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom 
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YEAR  by  year  the  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  comes  up 
at  medical  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  health  officers,  nurses 
and  social  workers.  The  assertion  is  re- 
iterated that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  are  sightless  because  of  a 
negligent  accoucheur.  The  statement 
that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  both  pre- 
ventable and  curable  has  become  axio- 
matic. Almost,  every  year  there  is  writ- 
ten on  the  statute  books  of  some  state 
a  law  which  is  designed  to  safeguard  the 
eyes  of  babies.  And  yet  the  percentage 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  victims  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  for  the  blind  year 
after  year  varies  but  slightly,  and  we  are 
forced  to  admit  with  no  little  chagrin 
that  scarcely  more  than  a  scratch  has 
been  made  on  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole. 

If  the  sad  procession  of  little  blind 
children,  with  state  institutions  as  their 
goal,  is  to  be  eliminated,  something  more 
definite  and  practical  will  have  to  be 
done  than  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
only  become  dead  letters,  the  making  of 
speeches  and  reading  of  papers  before 
selected  audiences. 

Unquestionably,  the  first  step  is  the 
enactment  of  laws  making  compulsory 
the  reporting  to  local  health  officers  of 
all  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  infants.  This 
would  make  possible  the  provision  of 
medical  attention  for  uncared-for  cases. 
But,  upon  making  a  survey  of  the  laws, 
it  is  learned  that  more  than  half  the 
states  (30)  do  require  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  be  reported.  Why,  then,  are 
the  babies  still  going  blind?  Because,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  communities  the  law 
is  neither  obeyed  nor  enforced,  nor  is 
any  official  action  taken  when  informa- 
tion upon  an  occasional  case  does  find  its 
way  to  a  department  of  health. 

The  filing  of  a  report  is  valuable  only 
if  it  instantly  sets  in  motion  machinery 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual baby.  At  present  the  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  average  health  officer 
for  giving  efficient  assistance  to  the 
physician  or  the  midwife  are  so  limited 
as  to  be  practically  without  value. 
Local  health  departments  should  have 


y^  T  the  left,  a  baby  recently  born  in 
New  York  state.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  physician  who  neither 
reported  the  birth  nor  the  inflamed 
eyes.  The  baby  is  blind  for  life.  At 
the  right,  a  baby  whose  sore  eyes 
were  reported  and  his  sight  saved  by 
the  prompt  medical  and  nursing  care 
thus  made  possible. 


a  nurse  to  visit  each  midwife  case  and 
to  secure  such  care  as  is  necessary,  and 
also  to  give  visiting  nursing  assistance 
to  those  doctors  who  wish  it.  There 
should  also  be  eye  clinics  to  supplement 
home  care  and  such  hospital  facilities 
for  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum that,  without  an  hour's  delay,  an 
infected  baby  and  its  mother  may  be 
admitted  and  the  work  of  saving  its 
sight  begun  at  once. 

The  value  of  some  such  practical  work 
as  outlined  above  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  few,  but  deplorably  few,  of  our 
American  cities.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  Buffalo,  where  each  physician 
has  recently  been  notified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  that: 

1.  Babies'  sore  eyes  is  a  reportable 
disease,   under  the  state  law. 

2.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  department 
to  prosecute  doctors  and  midwives  alike 
who  are  found  to  be  disregarding  this 
legal  requirement. 

3.  As  the  sole  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment in  taking  this  attitude  is  to  safe- 
guard the  eyes  of  babies,  it  will  give  as 
much  assistance  to  the  doctors  as  they 
wish  or  will  accept;  and,  therefore, 

a.  Nursing  service  and  bacteriologi- 
cal examinations  are  offered  to 
those  doctors  who  request  this 
form  of  assistance,  or 

b.  Hospital  care  will  be  provided  for 
those  infants  who  need  more  at- 
tention than  can  be  given  at  home. 

More  than  this,  a  nurse  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Child  Hygiene  visits  each  mid- 
wife case  reported,  to  ascertain,  among 
other  things,  the  condition  of  the  baby's 
eyes.  If  any  redness,  swelling  or  dis- 
charge is  discovered,  this  information  is 
telephoned  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau, 
and  a  doctor  is  sent  without  delay. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  work  as 
is  being  carried  on  in  Buffalo  would  be 
impossible  for  many  local  health  officers 
to  undertake  because  of  the  absence  of 
legal  authority  to  act;  lack  of  facilities 
to  carry  out  the  law  should  one  exist ; 
or.  most  important  of  all,  lack  of  support 
of  such  public  health  work  by  the  com- 
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munity.  No  amount  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  health  officer  can  be  effective 
if,  after  bringing  a  case  into  court,  the 
judge  dares  to  throw  it  out  with  the  re- 
mark :  "Any  baby  may  have  sore  eyes, 
just  as  anyone  may  fall  downstairs," — 
as  actually  happened  in  Connecticut. 

The  public  must  be  so  enlightened  that 
the  health  officer  will  feel  secure  in  at- 
tempting to  exercise  his  prerogatives, 
and  the  courts  will  not  dare  to  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  even  an  infant  citizen 
to  the  state's  protection. 

But  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  at  large,  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  a  successful  prosecution  of  this 
effort,  one  point  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood,— the  people  must  be  disabused  of 
the  idea  that  infant  ophthalmia  is  a  dis- 
grace. In  popularizing  medical  facts, 
certain  misconceptions  will  almost  in- 
evitably gain  currency,  some  of  which 
may  be  harmless  and  others  actually  de- 
feat the  very  ends  which  it  is  desired  to 
attain.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
misconceptions  concerning  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  in  babies  is  that  this 
disease  is  always  or  nearly  always  of 
gonorrhoeal  origin.  In  fact,  this  seems 
to  be  the  general  teaching  even  in  medi- 
cal circles.  But  let  us  see  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Sydney  Stephenson, 
in  his  masterly  monograph  on  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum,  has  placed  in  avail- 
able form  more  information  concerning 
this  disease,  its  cause  and  prevention. 
than  has  been  collected  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  learn.  His  book  opens  with  the  ob- 
servation :  "Ophthalmia  neonatorum  may 
be  defined  as  an  inflamatory  disease  of 
the  conjuctiva  usually  appearing  within 
the  first  few  days  of  life,  and  generally 
due  to  the   action   of  micro-organisms." 

He  does  not  say  that  it  is  due  to  the 
gonococcus  or  any  other  one  organism, 
but  uses  the  inclusive  plural  "micro- 
organisms." Further  on  he  writes: 
"The  above  .  .  .  shows  that  in  the 
practice  of  41  observers  gonoccoci  were 
found  in  67.14  per  cent  of  the  1.658  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum." 

On  another  page  he  says:  "It  may  be 
stated  in  round  numbers  that  of  every 
100  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  65 
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per  cent  will  be  associated  with  gon- 
ococci,  10  per  cent  with  pneumococci,  5 
per  cent  with  bacillus  coli.  S  per  cent 
with  other  pathogenic  organisms  as  the 
Kocb-W'eeks  bacillus,  and  IS  per  cent 
will  show  negative  bacteriological  find- 
ings." 

All  the  germs  mentioned  here  are  of 
innocent  origin,  except  the  gonococcus, 
and  yet  the  family  of  a  baby  whose  eyes 
have  been  infected  with  the  pneumonia 
or  diphtheria  germ  is  apt  to  be  eyed 
askance  ! 

More  recent  figures,  collected  by 
American  observers,  suggest  a  still  smal- 
ler percentage  of  cases  caused  by  gon- 
orrhoea than  the  one  given  by  Stephen- 
son. Of  167  cases  of  "suppurative  con- 
junctivitis" reported  to  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  during  1914, 
the  gonococcus  was  demonstrated  in 
but  34,  while  of  1,376  cases  of  babies' 
Mire  eyes  from  all  causes  reported  t'o 
the   Boston   Department  of   Health   dur- 


L  AWS  requiring  the  reporting  of 
cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes  are  not 
of  themselves  enough  to  prevent 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Public  opin- 
ion must  back  up  the  local  health 
departments  in  acting  on  the  reports. 
And  the  departments  must  be  equip- 
ped to  compel  the  use  of  preventive 
drops  in  every  baby's  eyes  imme- 
diately after  birth  (left  picture)  ;  to 
send  a  nurse  at  once  to  visit  all  re- 
ported cases  (right  picture)  ;  and  to 
provide  hospital  facilities  for  treat- 
ment of  severe  cases  (picture  below). 
The  hospital  should  provide  for  both 
mother  and  child  so  that  maternal 
nursing  mav  be  continued. 


ing  1914,  but  37  were  of  gonorrhoeal 
origin. 

In  writing  upon  this  subject  recently, 
Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger  observed  that :  "The 
bacteriological  diagnosis  [of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum]  is  of  secondary  importance, 
for  the  treatment  is  the  same  no  matter 
what  the  germ."  But  blindness  follow- 
ing an  infection  of  innocent  origin  is  as 
endless  and  dark  and  tragic  as  that 
caused  by  gonorrhoea. 

The  late  Dr.  Mark  Stevenson  of  Ohio, 
writing  in  this  connection,  said  : 

"It  is  advisable  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness from  babies'  sore  eyes,  that  the 
old  idea  among  the  public  that  it  is  al- 
ways or  nearly  always  gonorrhoeal  in 
its  origin,  should  be  corrected.  The 
laity  should  be  taught  the  plain  facts, 
that  while  a  certain  small  percentage  of 
cases  of  babies'  sore  eyes  are  caused 
by  the  gonococcus,  the  larger  majority 
of  the  cases  are  produced  by  the  vari- 
ous ordinary  forms  of  pus-producing 
germs  that  are  likelv  to  be  found  in 
any  mother ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
babies'  sore  eyes  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  guilt  or  wrong  on  the  part  of 
either  parent. 

"So  long  as  the  disease  is  thought  to 
be  purely  gonorrhoeal  in  its  origin, 
there   will   be   associated   with   its  treat- 


ment and  attempts  at  its  prevention  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  embarrass- 
ment to  the  family  and  the  physician. 
If  such  a  belief  is  prevalent  the  physi- 
cian will  naturally  be  afraid,  in  many 
families,  to  suggest  the  use  of  a  prophy- 
lactic, fearing  that  it  will  be  considered 
a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the 
mother  or  father.  Parents  also  would 
be  afraid  to  suggest,  let  alone  insist  on, 
the  use  of  a  prophylactic.  As  a  not 
necessarily  gonorrhoeal  disease,  its  pub- 
lic discussion  will  be  much  easier,  it  will 
receive  more  respectful  attention,  and 
will  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
present  almost  hysterical  propaganda 
with  regard  to  sex  hygiene  and  other 
subjects  that  are  sometimes  too  freely 
discussed." 

The  free  public  discussion  to  which 
Dr.  Stevenson  refers  is  our  only  hope 
for  a  successful  campaign  against  pre- 
ventable blindness.  For.  after  all,  this 
matter  will  largely  be  settled  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  babies'  parents  themselves. 
To  this  end  we  say  to  them :  Babies' 
sore  eyes  is  an  infectious  disease,  is 
caused  by  a  germ;  if  neglected,  it  may 
result  in  blindness;  that  blindness  from 
babies'  sore  eyes  would  practically  never 
occur  if  a  prophylactic  were  used  in 
the  eyes  of  every  infant  immediately 
after  birth,  and  if  every  case  of  red- 
ness, swelling  and  discharge  from  the 
eyes  of  infants  were  promptly  and  ade- 
quately  treated. 

Undoubtedly  the  gonorrhoeal  theory 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  this  universal  prophylaxis  and  early 
remedial  treatment,  in  some  instances 
because  of  pride  and  in  not  a  few  others 
because  of  the  conviction  that  there  was 
no  venereal  infection  present.  The  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  venereal  disease 
will  unquestionably  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  blindness,  but  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  the  question  of  babies'  son- 
should  In-  handled  impartially,  if  we  are 
to  have  every  baby's  eyes  given  the  ad- 
vocated preventive  treatment  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  and  remedial  treatment 
when  necessary. 


Held  to  Account  for  the  Eastland 

By  Graham  Taylor 


THE  United  States  grand  jury  at 
Chicago  supplies  the  title  for  the 
last  chapter  of  the  story  of  the 
Eastland  tragedy.  Public  opin- 
ion, which  was,  of  course,  profoundly 
stirred  over  the  loss  of  812  lives  by  the 
capsizing  of  the  overcrowded  excursion 
steamer  while  still  tied  to  her  dock,  has 
calmly  suspended  judgment  in  fixing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disaster,  pending  the 
prolonged  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the   federal  grand  jury. 

In  five  indictments  eight  men  and  two 
corporations  are  held  for  trial  before 
the  United  States  District  Court,  all  of 
them  charged  with  negligence  and  dere- 
liction of  duty  equivalent  to  manslaugh- 
ter, although  that  term  is  not  included 
in  the  statute  under  which  steamboat 
officials  are  prosecuted  for  carelessness 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  life.  They  in- 
clude the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  St.  Joseph- 
Chicago  Steamship  Company,  owners  of 
the  Eastland;  the  manager  of  the  In- 
diana Transportation  Company,  by  which 
the  steamer  had  been  chartered  when  it 
capsized;  these  two  companies  in  their 
corporate  capacity ;  the  captain  and  en- 
gineer of  the  boat,  and  the  two  govern- 
ment inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  responsible  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  licensing  of  the  vessel. 

The  corporations  and  the  manager  of 
the  chartering  company  are  not  included 
in  the  fifth  indictment,  which  charges 
the  others  with  conspiracy  to  operate 
the  boat  in  violation  of  law,  the  defend- 
ants knowing  that  "the  boilers,  machin- 
ery, ballast  system  were  not  of  such 
shape,  construction,  material  and  ar- 
rangement, or  in  such  condition  that 
they  might  safely  be  employed  on  a 
steamship;  that  the  boat  was  unstable, 
cranky,  of  insufficient  water  line  and 
draft,  topheavy,  inclined  to  list  danger- 
ously," etc. 

The  captain  is  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  raise  the  number  of  passengers 
allowed  from  2,183  to  2,570.  The  gov- 
ernment steamboat  inspectors  are  indict- 
ed for  misconduct  and  negligence  in  per- 
mitting a  number  of  passengers  to  board 
the  boat  "greatly  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  the  boat  could  carry  with 
safety,  as  the  defendants  well  knew." 

This  indictment  effectively  disposes  of 
the  occasion  for  Secretary  Redfield's  re- 
sentment [see  page  54]  against  even  the 
presumptive  grounds  on  which  his  in- 
spectors were  at  first  held  accountable  for 
not  preventing  the  overcrowding  of  the 
vessel  Had  the  secretary's  bearing  and 
utterances  at  Chicago  been  as  unbiased 
and  judicious  as  was  his  colorless  formal 
report  to  President  Wilson  on  the  rela- 
tion of  his  department  to  the  disaster,  he 
would  have  avoided  the  distrust  and  dis- 


credit with  which  both  his  manners  and 
his  investigation  of  departmental  sub- 
ordinates were  universally  regarded. 
Secretary  Redfield's  report  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  and  could  not 
state  the  whole  truth  regarding  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  his  inquiry  was  auto- 
matically instituted  under  the  law  and 
that  his  part  in  it  was  taken  at  "his 
own  initiative  and  without  direction  or 
instruction  of  any  kind."  No  one  dis- 
putes this. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  so  far 
from  being  predisposed  against  him,  or 
his  inspectors,  or  much  less  the  whole 
federal  administration,  the  people  and 
press  of  Chicago  welcomed  his  coming, 
felt  assured  on  that  account  of  a  more 
searching  investigation,  and  neither  then 
nor  since  have  attempted  to  make  any 
-  political  capital  at  his  expense  against 
the  President's  prestige.  This  fact  is 
stated  here  because  the  criticism  of  the 
secretary  has  been  accounted  for  repeat- 
edly as  due  to  political  animus.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Secretary  Redfield,  that  he 
appointed  representative  citizens  "to  act 
as  unofficial  members  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry," but  this  was  done  after  and  not 
before  distrust  was  excited  by  repeated 
exonerations  of  the  inspection  service 
before  and  during  the  departmental  in- 
quiry into  the  inspectors'  fidelity  in  the 
Eastland's  inspection. 

It  is  true  that  the  county  bailiffs  were 
guilty  of  inflicting  an  outrageous  in- 
dignity in  bringing  the  accused  inspec- 
tors to  the  public  hearings  handcuffed, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  this  in  no  way 
indicated  the  public  disposition  to  make 
them,  or  the  captain  of  the  vessel  or 
any  others,  scapegoats  either  to  shield 
the  guilty  or  bear  away  the  public  wrath. 
It  is  true,  and  again  to  the  credit  of 
Secretary  Redfield,  that  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  board  of  inquiry,  to  call 
into  conference  the  supervising  inspec- 
tors to  consider  the  improvement  of  the 
service  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
law,  and  to  institute  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  whole  administration  of  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  navy  and  of  the  public. 

Had  any  of  these  assurances  been  in- 
timated at  the  start,  in  lieu  of  the  self- 
justifications  which  gave  good  reason  to 
fear  the  determination  to  prejudice  the 
case,  Chicago's  stern  sense  of  justice 
would  have  been  satisfied.  If.  again, 
the  secretary  and  his  subordinates  had 
been  as  considerate  and  r-  ^pectful  of 
others'  rights  at  the  beginning  of  their 
inquiry  as  they  learned  to  be  at  and  after 
the  end  of  it.  it  would  have  been  more 
"proper  to  state  that  only  the  most  cor- 
dial relations  existed"  between  them  and 
"all  other  state,  county,  city  and  federal 


officers." 

Unfortunately,  another  official  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  again  ex- 
cited suspicion  just  as  Secretary  Red- 
field's  report  to  the  President  was  gain- 
ing confidence  for  him.  The  day  before 
the  federal  grand  jury  presented  its 
findings,  a  statement  was  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  St.  Paul  by  Edwin 
F.  Sweet,  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce, on  the  information  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Steamship  Company,  that 
private  divers  had  discovered  buried 
piling  in  the  river  bottom,  left  there  by 
the  negligence  of  the  city  in  constructing 
the  La  Salle  street  tunnel;  that  this 
caused  the  capsizing  of  the  vessel,  for 
which,  therefore,  neither  the  steamship 
officials,  nor  the  government  inspectors, 
are  to  blame. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  immediate- 
ly engaged  a  diver  to  explore  the  river 
bottom,  who  had  done  so  repeatedly  be- 
fore and  after  the  disaster.  He  reported 
that  he  found  "the  top  of  these  stumps 
on  a  level  with  the  river  bottom,  which 
appeared  shiny  and  rough  as  though 
freshly  sawed.  Who  did  that  work  or 
how  they  got  there  I  don't  know.  Every 
inch  of  that  bottom  is  known  to  myself 
and  government  divers  and  we  found  no 
piles.  I  can't  explain  these."  The  tops 
of  the  piles,  it  is  said,  will  be  produced 
by   the  defence   as  new   "evidence." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  declares: 

"There  was  no  evidence  brought  out 
before  the  Redfield  inquiry,  the  coron- 
er's inquest  or  in  our  own  investigation 
which  in  any  way  brought  out  that  the 
steamship  rested  on  piling,  or  any  other 
solid  object  at  the  time  it  was  over- 
turned." The  piling  and  also  some  un- 
accounted for  pieces  of  rock  or  concrete 
are  said  to  be  in  such  positions  that 
they  do  not  explain  the  overturning  of 
the  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  indicted  officials  are  reported  to  have 
claimed  that  the  discovery  of  these  piles 
will  clear  them.  The  incident  is  being 
investigated  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney's  office. 

The  case  has  thus  far  only  been  stated, 
not  concluded.  It  is  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused men  and  corporations  to  have  a 
suspension  of  judgment  until  they  are 
adjudged  guilty  or  not  guilty.  There 
is  every  disposition  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains and  must  be  accounted  for  that  a 
government  inspected  vessel,  which  had 
long  been  known  to  list  perilously  when 
heavily  laden,  capsized  while  tied  to  her 
dock  in  the  Chicago  river,  sacrificing 
812  lives.  Far  more  than  to  fix  the 
blame  or  punish  any  one  for  it,  the  pur- 
pose and  outcome  of  these  trials  in  the 
county  and  federal  courts  should  be  to 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence 
of  any  such  inexcusable  catastrophe. 

Meanwhile  consideration  should  be 
shown,  in  sympathy  at  least,  for  the 
Eastland  stockholders,  many  of  whom 
are  said  to  hold  very  few  shares  in  what 
was  considered  a  local  enterprise  of  the 
little  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  which 
itself  is  reported  to  own  some  of  the 
stock. 

The  relief  funds  of  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee, the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Red 


Cross  and  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany total  $540,000.  This  sum  has  been 
and  will  be  distributed  to  about  3,500 
relatives  of  the  812  men,  women  and 
children  who  were  drowned.  These 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  include  319 
married  couples  with  children,  36 
married  couples  without  children,  145 
widows  with  children,  38  widows  with- 
out children,  15  deserted  women  with 
children,  53  widowers  with  children.  Ill 
single  men,  49  single  women,  21  groups 


of    children    only,    and    kinsfolk    of    22 
whole    families  lost. 

Pending  the  final  payment  of  lump 
sums,  scores  of  families  have  received 
weekly  allowances,  medical  service  has 
been  furnished  gratuitously,  the  injured 
have  been  cared  for  in  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  expectant  mothers  have  been 
provided  for,  and  the  troubles  of  some 
wage-earning  members  of  these  families 
have  been  adjusted,  though  not  traceable 
to  the  disaster. 


ALETTA  JACOBS,  first  woman 
physician  of  Holland,  founder 
and  head  of  the  Dutch  suffrage 
movement,  who  spent  some 
weeks  in  America  on  a  mission  which 
brought  her  to  the  White  House,  was 
telling  me  how  she  found  courage  to  call 
the  Woman's  Peace  Congress  at  The 
Hague  last  spring. 

Much  has  been  written  of  that  re- 
markable gathering  but  the  vigorous- 
minded  woman  who  conceived  it  and 
with  characteristic  directness  "put  it 
through"  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
us  in  America.  She  is,  however,  one  of 
a  group  of  "international"  women  who 
are  challenging  public  opinion  with  the 
idea  of  world  union  for  peace. 

"You  see,"  she  began,  "at  Buda  Pesth 
in  1913,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
hold  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  in  Berlin  in 
1915.  The  German  women  wanted  us. 
But  then  the  war  came,  and  early  last 
winter  a  letter  reached  me,  as  one  of 
the  national  suffrage  presidents,  saying 
that  of  course  the  war  would  make  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Ber- 
lin, and  strongly  recommending  that  the 
convention  be  given  up. 

"But  I  thought  at  once,  just  because 
there  is  this  terrible  war  the  women 
must  come  together  somewhere,  some 
way,  just  to  show  that  women  of  all 
countries  can  work  together  even  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  world. 
Women  must  show  that  when  all  Europe 
seems  full  of  hatred  they  can  remain 
united.  I  felt  that  the  alliance  had  to 
do  that  and  we  should  invite  the  alliance 
to  meet  in  Amsterdam.  But  several  of 
the  allied  countries  voted  against  hold- 
ing an  international  meeting  during  the 
war  and  therefore  the  invitation  was  not 
accepted. 

"1  received,  however,  many  letters  of 
sympathy  with  the  plan  from  individual 
women  in  belligerent  and  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  from  Miss  Macmillan  of  Eng- 
land a  plan  for  a  meeting  of  individuals. 
The  other  members  of  my  board  of  the 
suffrage  society  did  not  agree  on  this 
plan  of  a  congress  of  individuals,  but  I 
thought  it  a  good  plan  and  decided  to 
do  what  I  could  personally. 

"I  therefore  invited  as  many  women 
as  T  could  reach  in  different  countries  to 
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discuss  together  what  the  congress  should 
be  and  to  make  up  the  preliminary 
program.  When  the  answers  came,  so 
many  were  in  favor  that  I  thought, — 
'now  I   dare  to  do  it.'  " 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Amsterdam 
on  February  12  and  13.  1915.  Five 
women  came  from  Great  Britain,  four 
from  Germany,  three  from  Belgium,  and 
several  from  Holland.  Agreeing  that 
there  should  be  no  discussion  of  the 
causes  or  conduct  of  the  war,  but  that  all 
minds  should  be  concentrated  on  methods 
of  bringing  about  peace,  these  pioneers 
made  Dr.  Jacobs  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee  and  the  call  went 
out  to  the  women  of  all  nations  in  her 
name. 

The  next  question  put  to  Dr.  Jacobs 
was  this:  "Was  the  Hague  gathering 
more  than  a  splendid  expression  of  the 
growing  solidarity  of  womankind  the 
world  over?  Do  you  think  it  will  lead 
to   something  constructive?" 

"Of  course,  it  will,"  Dr.  Jacobs  re- 
plied. "It  already  has.  As  the  conven- 
tion voted  it.  I  went  with  Miss  Addams 
to  carry  our  resolutions  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Switzerland,  Italy.  France 
and  Belgium.  But  when  I  got  back  to 
Amsterdam  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
open  headquarters  for  the  International 
Committee  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace,  the  permanent  organization  form- 
ed  at   the  congress,   and  to   engage   two 


secretaries  to  commence  the  work. 

"The  work  we  have  planned  is  an 
enormous  undertaking.  First  we  must 
keep  up  the  bond  between  pacifist  women 
in  all  countries.  We  must  act  as  a 
clearing  house  through  which  they  can 
communicate.  We  have  already  begun 
issuing  bulletins.  Here  is  one,  for  in- 
stance, telling  what  the  Swedish  women 
have  done  since  the  congress — how  on 
June  27  they  held  peace  meetings  in  343 
places  at  one  time — crowded,  enthusi- 
astic meetings,  and  secured  the  signa- 
tures of  88,784  women  to  our  Hague 
resolutions.  News  like  that  sent  out  to 
the  women  of  other  countries  will  in- 
spire them  to  act,  you  see,  and  thus  the 
organization  will  grow. 

"Next  we  must  help  to  organize  the 
pacifist  women  in  countries  not  yet 
roused,  like  Switzerland,  for  instance. 
Then,  of  course,  we  must  have  an  inter- 
national organ  soon  to  make  a  stronger 
bond. 

"But  the  immediate  project  for  which 
we  must  be  ready  any  minute,  is  the 
calling  of  a  second  congress.  This  was 
agreed  on  by  the  women  at  The  Hague. 
As  soon  as  negotiations  for  peace  begin, 
we  are  to  send  out  invitations  for  a  sec- 
ond congress  to  be  held  in  the  city 
where  peace  is  made.  There  will  be 
hve  women  from  each  country  to  sit  in 
continuous  session  and  consider  terms 
of  peace  and  send  in  their  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  to  the  negotiators. 
At  the  end  of  this  session  there  will  be  a 
big  congress  of  women  going  on.  with 
twenty  voting  members  from  each  coun- 
try." 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  Dr.  Jacobs 
whether  to  her  mind  such  a  congress  of 
women  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  negotiators.  She 
goes  further  and  believes  the  coming — 
and  staying — of  world  peace  will  depend 
largely  on  women.  When  I  asked  her  it' 
she  thought  we  might  see  the  end  of 
war  in  a  generation  or  two  or  if  it  would 
take  centuries  of  education  to  bring  it 
about,  she  said:  "Oh.  no.  Women  will 
soon  have  political  power.  Woman 
Suffrage  and  permanent  peace  will  go 
together.  When  the  women  o\  a  coun- 
try are  eagerly  asking  for  the  vote,  and 
a    COuntr)     is    in    the    state    oi    muni    to 

grant  the  vote  to  its  women,  it  is  a  sign 
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that  that  country  is  ripe  for  permanent 
peace. 

"Yes,  the  women  will  do  it.  They 
don't  feel  as  men  do  about  war.  They 
are  the  mothers  of  the  race.  Men 
think  of  the  economic  results;  women 
think  of  the  grief  and  pain,  and  the 
damage  to  the  race.  If  we  can  bring 
women  to  feel  that  internationalism  is 
higher  than  nationalism,  then  they 
won't  stand  by  governments,  they'll  stay 
by  humanity." 

There  is  a  resolution  in  the  Hague 
platform  calling  for  a  conference  of 
neutrals  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  I 
was  interested  to  get  Dr.  Jacobs'  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  European 
neutrals — Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries — and 
their  attitude  toward  this  proposal. 

"I  can  only  speak  for  Holland,"  she 
said.  "But  the  other  European  neutrals 
must  be  in  the  same  situation.  The 
Dutch  are  strong  pacifists.  Of  course 
there  are  people  in  my  country  who  be- 
lieve in  war,  but  what  they  preach  is 
not  popular.  I  have  heard  some  of  them 
speak,  and  they  were  hissed  by  the  audi- 
ence— sometimes  hissed  right  off  the 
platform.  But  in  spite  of  the  temper  of 
the  people  these  have  been  critical  times 
in  Holland. 

"It  is  hard  for  you  to  realize  how 
close  the  war  is  to  us.  It  is  at  our 
very  doors.  We  can  hear  the  cannon 
and  the  bursting  shells.  The  results  are 
always  coming  over  our  borders.  That, 
of  course,  makes  us  feel  the  horror  of 
it  more  than  you  do  here,  but  it  means 
too  that  we  are  more  closely  involved." 

"So  the  neutral  governments  had 
hardly  thought  of  using  their  good 
offices  to  stop  the  war,  until  the  women 
came  together  and  proposed  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.  The  women  thought 
of  it." 

"Well,"  I  asked,  "suppose  there  is  a 
neutral  conference  of  some  kind,  don't 
you  think  there  should  be  a  woman  on 
it?" 

Here  Dr.  Jacobs  smiled — the  knowing 
tolerant  smile  of  a  mother  for  her  boys. 
It  made  her  seem  less  of  a  feminist. 
"Men,  you  know,  l^e  to  do  things  for 
themselves.  They  have  more  confidence 
in  a  proposal  if  it  is  made  by  men  than 
if  it  is  made  by  women.  So,  we  don't 
care  so  very  much  about  having  women 
in  the  Conference  of  Neutrals,  if  only  the 
right  men  can  be  fonnd."- 

That  is  after  all  the  amazing  thing 
about  these  women  "internationalists." 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  driven  by  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  yet  they  tackle  big, 
unheard-of  undertakings  like  the  Hague 
meeting  and  succeed  with  them.  Sim- 
plicity, directness,  the  glorious  courage 
of  children  to  whom  everything  is  possi- 
ble because  it  is  untried, — these  are  the 
qualities  women  are  bringing  into  the 
new  world  councils.  They  are  price- 
less qualities,  and  the  spirit  of  these 
women  will  be  felt  whether  any  of  them 
receive  official  recognition  or  not. 


Personals 


HP  HE  tables  are  seldom  turned  with 
such  pathos  and  decision  in  favor 
of  an  accused  public  official  as  was  the 
case  in  a  recent  session  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  One  of  the  most 
public-spirited  members  of  the  board 
had  been  accused  of  favoring  a  new 
site  for  an  old  public  school  because 
it  included  his  own  residence.  After 
the  charge  had  been  preferred  by  a  citi- 
zen of  the  district,  the  committee  ap- 
proved of  the  new  site  without  refer- 
ence to  the  charge. 

Then  the  member  in  question  handed 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
and  said:  "I  own  property  there,  and 
I  had  intended  to  donate  it  to  the  board. 
I  had  a  daughter  who  has  been  called  to 
another  sphere  and  I  wished  to  give  it 
as  a  memorial  to  her." 

Other  members  promptly  stated  that 
long  since  they  had  known  of  this  in- 
tention to  donate  the  property,  in  case 
this  site  was  thought  to  be  the  best  one 
for  the  school.  The  committee  then 
added  to  its  recommendation  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  newly  located  school 
should  bear  the  name  of  Eunice  Eck- 
hart,  who  had  been  one  of  its  pupils. 


for  four  years  was  political  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 


QEORGE  L.  SPRAGUE  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Public 
Education  and  Child  Labor  Association 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
McMaster  University,  has  been  in  the 
ministry,  and  also  active  in  industrial 
education  in  connection  with  several 
large  industrial  and  transportation  cor- 
porations, organizing  shop-apprentice- 
ship systems  and  night  classes  for  ap- 
prentices. He  has  worked  with  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  and  with  the  State  Board  of 
Industrial  Education  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania  is  a  merger 
of  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Association.  Mr.  Sprague's  ex- 
perience in  industrial  work  is  counted 
an  important  factor  in  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  child 
labor  law  with  its  continuation  school 
feature.  

ROBERT  D.  DRIPPS,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation has  been  granted  temporary 
leave  of  absence  to  accept  the  position 
of  director  of  public  safety  in  Phila- 
delphia, made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  George  D.  Porter.  Mr.  Dripps  has 
been  Independent  leader  in  Councils  for 
two  terms,  and  has  been  prominent  in 
reform  politics  in  Philadelphia  through 
five  successive  campaigns.  Mr.  Porter 
becomes  Independent  candidate  for 
Mayor.  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation, is  in  charge  during  Mr.  Dripps' 
leave  of  absence.  Mr.  Pray  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 


^  NNA  ROCHESTER  who  for  three 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  work  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  was  appointed  its 
publication  secretary  last  winter,  has 
left  the  committee  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau.  As  Miss  Lathrop's  private  sec- 
retary she  has  been  at  work  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  middle  of  September. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  appointed  in  her  place  Florence  I. 
Taylor,  for  two  years  Miss  Rochester's 
assistant. 

V\  OR   the   second   time   within   a   year 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  has 
suffered  bereavement  by  the  death  of  its 
president,  Benjamin  Stickney  Cable. 

Born  in  1872  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1899  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  he  was  connected  with  the  law 
department  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
until  he  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary of  commerce  and  labor  during  the 
administration  of  President  Taft.  Last 
April  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  late 
Prof.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson  in 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Charities. 

With  rare  ability,  devotion  and  sus- 
tained energy  he  mastered  the  adminis- 
trative details  and  service  methods  of 
the  city-wide  work.  By  daily  contact 
with  headquarters  and  the  district  offices 
and  by  personal  participation  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  society  he  had  al- 
ready done  much  to  reinforce  the  United 
Charities  under  the  heaviest  strain  of 
work  and  expense  to  which  its  resources 
have  ever  been  subjected. 

When  the  Eastland  disaster  called  for 
immediate  and  immense  emergency  re- 
lief, Mr.  Cable  enabled  the  United  Chari- 
ties to  put  many  of  its  experienced  in- 
vestigators and  district  workers  at  the 
service  of  the  Red  Cross,  by  personally 
bearing  the  additional  expense  of  tem- 
porarily providing  substitutes  for  them 
in  the  society's  service. 

The  loss  of  such  a  life  at  the  full  tide 
of  its  strength  and  public  usefulness  is 
keenly  felt  not  only  by  the  United 
Charities,  but  by  many  other  public  and 
private  interests  in  which  Mr.  Cable's 
fellowship  and  service  were  most  highly 
appreciated.  The  Chicago  Herald  in  an 
editorial  entitled,  He  Was  Answering 
the  Call,  expresses  this  appreciation : 

"It  often  seems  hard  for  a  young  man 
of  inherited  wealth,  free  from  the  need 
to  seek  material  gain,  to  know  how  to 
be  useful  in  any  broad  sense.  Mr.  Cable 
had  learned  how  and  was  showing  how. 
He  was  answering  the  call  to  service  to 
fellowmen.  And  his  loss  is  peculiarly 
distinct  because  he  was  of  the  temper 
of  those  who  'do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.'  "  r    T 


Little  Dialogues  of  a  Big  City 

Walter  Leo  Solomon 


i 

Exterior  of  a  motion-picture  theater  at  night;  a  glare  of 
light,  an  insistent  phonograph;  a  little  girl,  hatless,  absorbed 
in  the  lurid  posters.    A  second  little  girl  joins  her. 

Second  Child:    "Coin'  in?" 

First  Child:    "Naw;  got  no  nickel." 

Second  Child:    "You  don't  need  no  nickel." 

First  Child:   "What  do  you  mean?    Do  they  let  you  in  for 

nothin'  ?" 
Second  Child:    "Sure  not!     But  just  wait  around  till  some 

sport  goes  in.     He'll  take  you  with  him." 
First  Child:    "For  nothin'?" 
Second  Child:    "Oh!  he  just  fools  around  with  you  when 

the  lights  go  out.     It   ain't  nothin'.     My  sister's  got  a 

steady.      He    takes     her    everywhere.       Sometimes    she 

don't  come  home  till  three  in  the  mornin'.     My  ma  gets 

mad,  but  sis  has  packs  of  fun." 
First  Child:    "Do  you  think  any  feller'd  take  me  in?" 
Second   Child:     "Sure!      Here   comes   one — him   with    the 

swell  diamond.     Ast  him." 

II 

The  Juvenile  Court.  A  large  bare  room.  The  judge,  the 
probation  officer,  the  interpreter,  a  shawled  woman,  a  bold- 
eyed  boy. 

Judge:    "Is  this  the  mother?" 

Probation  Officer:    "Yes,  sir." 

Judge:    "Come  here.     Do  you  know  that  your  son  stole  this 

coat?" 
Woman  (speaks  through  the  interpreter)  :    "I  did  not  know. 

He  is  a  good  boy  at  home." 
Judge:   "Why  is  he  out  so  late,  so  late  at  night?" 
Woman:     "He   does   not   stay   out   late:    almost   always   he 

comes  home  at  eleven." 
Judge:     "Eleven!      That's    too    late    for    a    fifteen-year-old 

boy." 
Woman  :    "Yes,  I  tell  him.     But  he  says  in  America  it   is 

different." 
Judge:    "Doesn't  he  obey  you?     Can't  you  control  him?" 
Woman:    "He  is  a  good  boy  at  home." 
Judge:    "Yes,  but  he  associates  with  bad  boys;  he  frequents 

the  pool-room." 
Woman  :    "I  did  not  know.     I  have  seven  younger." 
Judge:    "Don't  you   care   who  his   companions   are?     Why 

don't  you  look  after  him  ?" 
Woman:    "I  care,  but  what  can  I  do?     I  have  eight.     I  did 

not  know." 
Judge  (to  boy)  :   "Why  don't  you  keep  away  from  that  pool- 
room ?" 
Boy  (half  defiant,  half  sullen)  :   "The  fellers  hang  out  there. 

I  got  to  go  somewhere ;  I  can't  stick  in  the  house." 
Judge  (to  mother)  :   "But  what's  the  matter  with  his  father? 

Why  doesn't  he  look  after  the  boy?     He  needs  a  man." 
Woman  :  "Oh,   no,   he   could   not !      My   man    comes   home 

late  from  the  shop.     He  is  very  tired.     He  must  sleep 

or  he  cannot  work  the  next  day.     We  have  eight.     It 

is  hard." 
Judge:   "Well,  if  he  gets  into  trouble  again,  I'll  have  to  send 

him  away.     If  I  give  him  another  chance,  will  you  take 

better  care  of  him?" 
Woman:    "Yes,  yes!     I  will  be  careful.     I   will  tell  him  to 

stay  home.     I  did  not  know." 
Judge:    "Suspended  sentence." 
Probation  Officer  :    "Next  case." 
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-"    III 
A   boys'  club.     A   noisy  group   of  fourteen-year-olds  just 
going   out.     One   holds   back,  zcaiting   to   speak   to   a   young 
man,  evidently  the  club  leader. 

Young  man  :   "Good  night,  fellows.    It  was  a  splendid  game. 

I'm   proud   of   you.     You   captained   the   team   in   great 

shape,  Ben.     Aren't  you  going?     Come  in  if  you  want 

to." 
Ben  :    "I'd  like  to  talk  to  you   for  a  couple  of  minutes,   if 

you've  got  time." 
Young   man:     "Of   course   I've   got   time.     Make   yourself 

comfortable.      Lessons   going   well?     High    School   life 

seems  to  agree  with  you.     You  like  it,  don't  you?" 
Ben   (impulsively:    "I  love  it." 
Young  man  :    "That's  the  talk.     No  reason  why  you  should 

not  go  through — and  go  to  college  too." 
Ben  :     "That's  what   I   wanted  to  tell  you.     I  thought  you 

ought  to  know.     I've  got  to  leave  school." 
Young   max:  "Leave  school!     Now?     Why?" 
Ben  :    "My  father !     They  brought  him  home  from  the  shop 

today.     He'sick." 
Young  man:    "But  what's  the  matter  with  him?     He'll  get 

better,  won't  he?" 
Ben  :   "The  doctor  said  he  had  worked  too  hard.    He's  never 

had  a  vacation.     He's  been  in  that  shop  sixteen  years." 
Young  man  :    "Sixteen  years  !     Won't  they  help  him  now — 

his  employers?" 
Ben  :    "They  paid  him  for  the  full  week.     They  were  very 

nice.     They  said  when  he  is  better  he  can  come  back." 
Young  max  :  "But   you — you  cannot  earn  enough.  Ben." 
Ben:    "I  must  help.     If  my  father  could  make  six  dollars  a 

week,  I  could  go  to  school.     But  now  I  must  help." 
Young  max:    "Isn't  there  some  other  way  you  could  man- 
age?    Its  a  great  pity  for  you  to  leave  now.     You  are 

doing  so  well." 
Ben:  "There's  no  other  way.     But  don't  you  bother.     I  just 

thought  I'd  like  you  to  know.    That's  all.     Good  night." 

IV 
A    tenement   roof.     In    the   darkness,    rii'o    boys   lie   close 
together  on  a  thin  quilt. 

First  Boy:    "Gee,  it's  hot!     I  can't  sleep.     Are  you  awake?" 

Second  Boy:    "Yes.     It's  too  hot.     Look  up  there." 

First  Boy:    "Ain't  it   swell: — Just  like   Luna    Park.     What 

makes  the  stars?" 
Second  Boy  :    "Teacher  says  stars  is  suns  and  worlds." 
First  Boy  :    "Look  at  that  one,  all  shiny  like  silver.     What 

makes  them  look  so  close  to-night?" 
Second   Boy:  "It's   dark  here.     They  never  look  so  bright 

when  you  see  'em  down  in  the  street.     Say,  do  you  re- 
member that  night  at  the  show?" 
First  Boy  :    "You  bet." 
Second  Boy:    "When  the  lights  went  out   and   the  curtain 

was  down,  there  was  three  little  holes  in   the  curtain. 

and  you  could  just  see  a  squinty  light  coming  through." 
First  Boy  :    "Yes.  why  ?" 
Second  Boy:   "Don't  it  look  as  if  the  sk\   was  just  a  curtain 

and  the  stars  little  holes  with  the  light  peeking  through  -" 
First  Boy:    "Urn  hum.     That  shiny,  silver  one  is  winkit 

just  like  moving-pictures." 
SECOND   Boy:     "They're   all    winking.      I   guess   if   you   could 

get  in  hack  of  the  sky  it  would  he  all  like  gold  ami  silver 

and   diamonds   and — and   things  I" 
First  Boy:    "Ain't  Heaven  behind  the  sky  ?' 
Sk.cond  Boy:    "I  guess  so.     Maybe  it's  little  bits  of  Heaven 

coming    through.       Are    you    asleep!       Gee,    it's    hot! 

Little  hits  of  God!" 

THB   Scbviy,    October   ••,    MIS 
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Social  Agencies 

SCHOOL  BELLS    RING    FOR    22 
MILLION 

In  round  numbers  there  were  22,- 
000,000  persons  enrolled  in  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
federal  commissioner  of  education, 
just  issued.  Of  these  over  19,000,000 
were  in  elementary  schools;  1,374,000 
were  in  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private;  and  216,000  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Close  to  another  100,000 
were  in  normal  schools  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  67,000  were  in  professional 
schools,  and  the  remainder  were  scat- 
tered through  other  types  of  institu- 
tions. The  teachers  for  this  educational 
army  numbered  700,000,  of  whom  566,- 
000  were  in  public  schools. 

The  cost  of  education  for  the  year,  as 
nearly  as  the  Bureau  of  Education 
could  estimate  it,  was  $750,000,000.  This 
three-quarters  of  a  billion,  declares  the 
report,  is  a  relatively  small  amount 
when  compared  with  other  items  in  the 
public  expense.  It  is  less  by  $300,000,000 
than  the  cost  of  running  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; it  is  not  one-third  the  nation's 
expenditures  for  alcoholic-liquors ;  it  is 
only  a  little  over  three  times  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  admissions  to  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  in  the  United  States  for 
the  same  year.  Measured  in  terms  of 
products  of  the  soil,  the  United  States 
spent  somewhat  more  for  education  in 
1914  than  the  value  of  its  cotton  crop, 
somewhat  less  than  the  value  of  its 
wheat  crop,  and  less  than  one-half  the 
value  of  its  annual  harvest  of  corn. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  25,- 
587,331  children  of  school  age  (5  to  18) 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  25,167,445  in 
1912.  The  enrollment  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  increased  from  19,- 
922,261  in  1912  to  20,431,609  in  1913. 
School  population,  like  the  general  pop- 
ulation, remains  predominantly  rural. 
By  the  census  estimates  for  1913,  53.7 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
was  rural,  and  58.4  of  the  population  6 
to  20  years  of  age  was  rural. 

Very  little  increase  is  yet  to  be  noted 
in  the  average  term  for  public  schools. 
Between  1910  and  1913  the  increase  was 
from  157.5  days  a  year  to  158.1— a 
growth  of  only  six-tenths  of  a  day  in 
3  years.  Attendance  has  improved,  how- 
ever, the  average  number  of  days  at- 
tended by  each  enrolled  person  increas- 
ing from  113  in  1910  to  115.6  in  1913. 

Investigations  of  the  year,  the  report 
points  out,  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  rural  school  problem  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  section,  though  the  southern 
states,  with  an  overwhelming  rural  pop- 
ulation, show  the  most  active  efforts  for 
improvement.  New  York  reports  that 
of  the  11.642  elementary  schools  in  the 
state  8.430  are  one-room  schools;  that 
in  3,580  of  these  the  average  attendance 
was  10  or  less;  and  in  nearly  one-half 
the  maximum  tax  yield,  at  one  per  cent 


for  school  purposes,  would  be  $400.  Of 
Colorado's  1,725  "third-class"  school 
districts,  281  contain  fewer  than  15  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

In  point  of  rapid  growth  the  public 
high  school  still  yields  the  most  impres- 
sive figures.  There  were  13,714  public 
and  private  high  schools  in  1914,  with 
1,373,661  students.  The  number  of 
students  was  an  increase  of  90,652  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  since  1902.  En- 
couraging features  are  the  increased 
number  of  high  schools  having  full 
four-year  courses,  and  the  constant  bet- 
terment in  the  proportion  of  students 
completing  the  high  school  course.  In 
1914  the  fourth-year  students  numbered 
194,704,  or  14.27  of  the  total  enrollment, 
as  compared  with  13.94  in  1913,  11.68 
in  1907.  Of  the  11,515  public  high 
schools,  8,275  have  four-year  courses 
and  contain  1,126,456  students,  or  92.42 
of  the  public  high  school  enrollment. 
There  were  216,493  students  in  colleges, 
universities  and  technological  schools  in 
1914,  an  increase  of  14,262  over  1913. 

Men  still  outnumber  women  in  higher 
education.  There  were  139,373  men  in 
1914  and  77,120  women,  as  compared 
with  128,644  men  and  73,587  women  in 
1913.  Despite  rising  standards  of  ad- 
mission and  graduation  college  enroll- 
ment has  more  than  tripled  since  1890. 

The  number  of  students  in  profes- 
sional schools  increased  from  65,585  to 
66,873.  Practically  all  of  this  increase 
was  in  the  schools  of  dentistry  where 
there  were  9,315  students,  as  compared 
with  8,015  in  1913,  an  evidence,  says  the 
report,  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
dental  hygiene  as  part  of  the  public 
program  for  good  health. 


Although  the  commissioner  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  make  any  re- 
liable deductions  as  to  the  present  pro- 
portion of  trained  teachers  in  the 
schools,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  declar- 
ing that  the  supply  of  professionally 
prepared  teachers  is  not  yet  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  teaching  positions 
that  must  be  filled  every  year.  The 
need  is  felt  most  keenly  in  the  rural 
schools ;  it  is  felt  also  in  the  high  schools 
where  the  requirement  of  special  peda- 
gogical training  is  now  being  added  to 
that  of  college  graduation,  and  states 
are  offering  subsidies,  especially  I  jfor 
teachers  in  vocational  subjects.  It*  is 
noteworthy  that  between  1910  and  1914 
the  number  of  institutions  engaged  in 
training  teachers  increased  from  1,397 
to  1,620,  and  the  students  in  these  schools 
from  115,277  to  122.446,  the  latter  figure 
not  including  students  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  whole  teacher  training  situation 
is  declared  to  be  rendered  still  more  en- 
couraging by  the  continued  remarkable 
development  of  summer  school  work;  of 
the  more  than  200,000  persons  in  attend- 
ance at  all  kinds  of  summer  schools  in 
1914,  it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-third 
were  teachers  intent  upon  bettering 
their  professional  preparation. 

JOHNS   HOPKINS  COURSES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

As  the  result  of  a  demand  ex- 
tending over  several  years  and  more  im- 
mediately as  one  outcome  of  the  interest 
aroused  in  Baltimore  last  winter  by  the 
lectures  and  study  classes  conducted  by 
Edward  T.  Devine  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Social  Service  Corporation,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  announced  cer- 
tain courses  for  social  workers.  These 
will  be  given  as  an  extension  of  the  col- 
lege courses  for  teachers,  and  will  be 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  Goucher 
College. 

Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  George 
E.  Barnett  of  the  university,  both  of 
whom  have  been  prominently  identified 
with   practical   social   work,   will   give   a 
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WHERE   "LITTLE  WANDERERS"  IN  NEW   ENGLAND  FIND    REST 

HT  HIS  new  receiving  home  of  the  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wander- 
ers, dedicated  the  past  summer,  will  center  its  effort  on  intensive,  scien- 
tific, thorough-going  child  study.  The  home  receives  destitute  children  from 
all  parts  of  New  England  and  places  them  in  private  families.  The  capacity 
of  the  new  building,  located  at  161  South  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  is 
sixty.  Its  three  stories  are  of  dull,  red  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  designed 
in  the  Georgian  style. 
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I  I  1  Li     I'oUlN  lAli\     Kjl        tOC   lit 

T  N  this  day  and  age  the  fountain  of  youth  is  a  bubble  fountain,  whence 
clear,  cool  waters  flow  for  use  without  the  dingy  mediation  of  the  com- 
mon drinking  cup.  The  fountain  shown  here  is  at  Clifton  Park  Playground 
in  Baltimore.  The  picture  of  it  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore 
Children's  Playground  Association — a  report  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
pictures  of  children  at  their  play,  interspersed  with  occasional  bits  of  terse 
information,  such  as  for  instance,  the  growth  of  playgrounds  from  1897, 
when  there  was  one,  with  an  enrollment  of  75  and  an  attendance  of  3,400, 
to  1914,  when  there  were  59,  with  25,000  youngsters  enrolled  and  an  attend- 
ance of  over  650,000. 


course  on  social  problems,  including 
poverty,  unemployment,  trade  unionism 
and  social  insurance.  Another  new 
course  will  cover  social  psychology,  and 
existing  courses  on  the  subnormal  child, 
economics,  education,  hygiene  and  psy- 
chology will  be  more  closely  related  than 
heretofore  to  the  every-day  needs  of 
those  engaged  in  social  work. 

The  Hopkins  courses  will  be  open  to 
both  men  and  women  without  restriction 
except  as  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
previous  education.  A  two  year's,  and 
later  a  three  year's,  graded  course  can 
be  arranged,  and  a  special  degree  is  in 
contemplation.  This  year  the  field  work 
will  probably  be  handled  by  division 
among  various  social  agencies,  but  there- 
after a  central  director  of  field  work 
may  be  engaged. 

LLINOIS    TO    CONTINUE   THE 
HONOR  SYSTEM 


I 


Long  after  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane and  other  state  charities  are  con- 
sidered non-political  in  their  manage- 
ment and  are  placed  under  the  merit 
law,  penal  and  even  reformatory  insti- 
tutions remain  the  perquisites  of  politics. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  however,  there 
is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  make  such 
political  appointments  as  do  not  sacrifice 
public  interests  or  outrage  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  selection  of  Michael  Zimmer  for 
the  wardenship  of  the  state  penitentiary 
at  Joliet,  111.,  is  held  to  be  of  this  sort, 
for  while  strengthening  the  faction  in 
the  democratic  party  to  which  Governor 
Dunne  belongs,  Mr.  Zimmer's  appoint- 
ment places  in  the  wardenship  a  man  as 
well  qualified  for  its  duties  as  anyone  in- 
experienced in  prison  management 
whose     appointment     could     have     had 


political  significance.  He  served  five 
terms  as  alderman  in  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Municipal  Voters  League,  and  by  his  in- 
itiative the  School  for  Crippled  Children 
was  added  to  the  public  schools.  He  has 
been  sheriff  of  Cook  County  and  city 
comptroller  in  Mayor  Harrison's  last 
administration. 

His  attitude  towards  the  honor  sys- 
tem recently  introduced  at  the  Joliet 
prison  attracts  public  interest.  The  mur- 
der of  the  former  warden's  wife  has 
raised  the  question  of  its  continuance, 
but  without  reason,  for  no  "honor  pris- 
oner" is  suspected  of  the  crime,  the  ac- 
cused Negro  being  only  a  "trusty"  serv- 
ant in  the  warden's  apartments.  Some 
breaches  in  discipline  following  former 
warden  Allen's  leaving  are  also  urged  as 
a  reason  for  returning  to  the  more  rigid 
discipline. 

Governor  Dunne  stoutly  defends  the 
honor  system  and  Warden  Zimmer  has 
publicly  announced  his  confidence  in  it 
as  administered  "without  theatrical  dis- 
play." Although  his  administration  is 
expected  to  be  cautious,  he  will  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  his  friends  if  he  does 
not  welcome  the  ideals  and  standards  of 
modern  penology. 

The  resignation  of  former  warden  Al- 
len was  tendered  and  accepted  because 
the  governor  would  not  consent  to  the 
removal  of  his  residence  from  the  pris- 
on to  Chicago. 

Governor  Dunne,  at  the  conference  of 
governors,  clinched  his  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  with 
this  contrast  between  his  own  state  and 
Wisconsin,  not  taking  into  account,  how- 
ever, the  disadvantage  in  the  rating  suf- 
fered  by    Illinois   because  of   the   great 


city's  crime-producing  and  criminal-at- 
tracting factors: 

"Illinois  was  disgraced  by  651  homi- 
cides in  1910,  after  a  century  of  en- 
forcement of  capital  punishment ;  while 
in  Wisconsin,  where  it  had  been  abol- 
ished, the  homicides  have  not  been  much 
over  50  per  cent  per  capita  of  those 
committed  in  Illinois. 

"Up  to  1913  six  states  had  abolished 
capital  punishment  and  Washington  fol- 
lowed in  that  year.  The  United  States 
statistics  of  1910  show  that  five  of  these 
are  among  the  twenty  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  of  homicides,  each  with  a 
percentage  of  .08  in  each  10,000  of 
population.  The  non-capital  punish- 
ment state — Kansas — had  the  same  per 
capita  of  homicides  as  Illinois  and 
Maryland,  both  capital  punishment 
states. 

"Capital  punishment  is  wrong  in 
theory  and  in  act.  Society  becomes 
criminal  when  it  seeks  by  violence  and 
the  blood  of  its  victims  to  right  a  wrong 
committed  against  it  by  products  of  its 
own  neglect.  For  this  class  we  cannot 
conceive  of  execution  performing  any 
function.  The  hanging  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them,  even  the  massacre  of 
their  young,  would  not  decrease  the 
crime  that  springs  from  the  slums  and 
the  tenements,  so  long  as  the  slums  re- 
main under  the  tolerance  of  an  intelli- 
gent society." 
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ARVARD     COURSE    ON     PLAY 
AND    RECREATION 


An  advance  in  the  recognition 
given  to  the  growing  field  of  recreation 
is  marked  by  new  two  courses  of  study 
offered  this  fall  by  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation of  Harvard  University.  The 
courses  will  be  given  by  George  E. 
Johnson,  formerly  Director  of  Play- 
grounds, Pittsburgh,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  in  charge  of  the  course  in 
play  and  recreation  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy.  Mr.  Johnson 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  Joseph 
Lee,  president  of  the  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America  and  author  of 
Play  in  Education,  and  of  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwait,  lecturer  on  orthopedic  sur- 
gery in  the  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Harvard. 

One  of  the  courses,  Play  and  Recrea- 
tion, will  deal  with  the  twofold  problem 
of  play  as  related  to  growth,  develop- 
ment and  education  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  and  of  recreation  as  related 
to  the  right  use  of  leisure  in  youth  and 
adult  life.  The  prospectus  announces 
that  this  course  will  be  of  interest  first 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  children  or  the  social  life 
of  adolescents  and  adults,  whether  in 
the  capacity  of  executive,  supervisor, 
teacher  or  play  leader. 

The  other  course,  Play  in  Education. 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  prospective 
or  active  superintendents  of  schools, 
principals  and  teachers  who  desire  to 
make  a  wider  application  of  play  in 
their  educational  work,  or  to  partici- 
pate in  play  and  recreation  work  either 
in  connection  with  a  school  system  or 
with  a  municipal  system  of  play  and 
recreation.  This  course  will  present 
the  more  general  biological,  educational- 
and  social  aspects  of  the  subjects. 
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To  Harness 

History 
For  Service 


APPLIED  HISTORY  VOLS.  I  AND  II 

By  Horack,  Patton  and  others.  The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.  638 
pp.  Price  $3;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$3.25. 

HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  IOWA 

By  John  E.  Briggs.  The  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa.  444  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.19. 

Iowa  legislators 
and  other  citizens 
need  not  suffer  soci- 
ally or  politically 
from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. The  State  His- 
torical Society  is  fur- 
nishing them  a  fund 
of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  expert  ad- 
vice of  the  highest 
order  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  impressive 
example  of  usefulness  and  progressive- 
ness.  This  is  embodied  in  three  series 
of  publications, — Iowa  Economic  His- 
tory Series,  Iowa  Social  History  Series 
and  Applied  History.  The  two  vol- 
umes of  the  last  series  are  an  attempt 
to  harness  history  for  service.  Applied 
History  is  defined  as  the  effort  to  solve 
the  present  human  betterment  problems 
through  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  history  and  experience, 
obtained  by  "impartial  investigation, 
scientific  interpretation,  expert  defini- 
tion and  application  of  standards"  by 
qualified  experts. 

The  same  purpose  and  plan  character- 
ize all  sixteen  subjects  treated  with 
such  individual  modifications  as  nine 
authors  would  present.  The  plan  for 
each  subject  includes  (1)  a  presentation 
of  the  history  of  legislation  and  ex- 
perience in  Iowa,  the  contemporary  ex- 
perience and  efforts  of  other  states  with 
relevant  foreign  data,  (2)  expert  inter- 
pretation of  material,  definition  of  stand- 
ards of  regulation,  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, and  application  of  these 
standards  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  hour.  The  effort  to  present  the  re- 
sults of  this  scientific  research  and  ex- 
pert analysis  in  popular  language  and 
form  is  generally  successful.  The  con- 
ception and  consummation  of  the  plan 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  superintend- 
ent and  editor  of  the  society,  Benjamin 
F.  Shambaugh. 

All  the  papers  focus  on  some  policy 
for  Iowa;  some  openly  advocate,  some 
lean  and  lead  toward  without  open  advo- 
cacy, some  present  alternatives  without 
bias.  Of  the  sixteen  subjects,  nine  are 
political.  Three  are  by  Frank  E. 
Horack  of  the  State  University:  Pri- 
mary Elections  in  Iowa  leads  up 
to  a  regulated,  state-wide,  open,  direct 
primary  with  the  short  ballot  and  can- 
didates' convention ;  Reorganization  of 
State  Government  in  Iowa  is  most 
urgently      needed      in      the      executive 


branch,  for  which  he  advocates  cen- 
tralization of  authority  and  location 
of  responsibility;  he  makes  a  bal- 
anced unbiased  presentation  of  the 
pending  question  of  Equal  Suffrage  in 
Iowa.  Henry  J.  Peterson  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College,  contributes 
Corrupt  Practices  Legislation  in  Iowa, 
calling  loudly  for  more  comprehensive 
legislation,  better  definition,  clearer  pro- 
cedure, ampler  penalty  and  more  pre- 
vention :  from  the  same  pen  comes  Se- 
lection of  Public  Officials  in  Iowa,  which 
focuses  on  the  short  ballot. 

O.  K.  Patton  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, discusses  the  extension  of  the 
recall  system;  if  extended,  his  Removal 
of  Public  Officials  in  Iewa  would  apply 
it  to  all  elective  offices.  His  other  pa- 
per, on  Home  Rule  in  Iowa,  calls  for 
clearer  delimitation  of  state  and  local 
functions,  suggesting  the  salient  features 
for  a  home  rule  plan  for  Iowa  munici- 
palities. The  initiative  and  referendum 
principle  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  gov- 
ernmental sub-divisions  of  Iowa  for 
years;  this  and  other  historical  data  is 
followed  by  a  fair  resume  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  by  "Jacob  van  der 
Zee,  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  in 
Direct  Legislation  in  Iowa;  in  his  other 
appearance,  he  is  a  strong  champion  of 
The  Merit  System  in  Iowa,  as  opposed  to 
the  old  and  still-existing  spoils  system 
of  his  state. 

Four  of  the  articles  are  politico- 
economic.  In  two  papers  on  Road  Leg- 
islation in  Iowa  and  Tax  Administration 
in  Iowa,  John  E.  Brindley  of  the  State 
College  of.  Agriculture,  shows  himself 
to  be  an  authority  on  subjects  not  easily 
moulded  to  popular  authorship;  central- 
ized administrative  authority  is  the  key 
need  in  each.  In  Urban  Utilities  in 
Iowa,  E.  H.  Downey,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  steers  between  the  Scylla 
of  municipal  ownership  and  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  unregulated  monopoly  and 
charts  the  strait  of  effective  state  super- 
vision with  general  administrative  au- 
thority. The  same  writer  severely  ar- 
raigns the  present  laws  regarding 
Work-accident  Indemnity  in  Iowa,  elu- 
cidating and  endorsing  the  Iowa  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  three  papers  are  politico-social. 
Fred  E.  Haynes  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  finds  his  state  neither  good  or 
bad  in  the  matter  of  Child  Labor  in 
Iowa,  but  somewhat  lukewarm  in  inter- 
est and  with  need  of  new  legislation 
both  by  further  prohibition  regarding  age 
and  hours  and  by  promotion  of  voca- 
tional schools  and  school  attendance. 
"Honorable  mention"  sums  the  verdict 
of  John  L.  Gillies  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Poor  Relief  Legisla- 
tion in  Iowa.  A  few  legislative 
changes,  however,  should  displace  the 
present  divided  authority  and  haphazard 
efforts   of   untrained    officials   bv    corre- 


lated   effort    under    full    supervision    of 
state  experts. 

The  most  inclusive  politico-social  pa- 
per is  that  by  John  E.  Briggs  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  on  Social 
Legislation  in  Iowa,  an  abbreviation  of 
his  monograph,  History  of  Social  Legis- 
lation in  Iowa  in  the  Iowa  Social  His- 
tory Series.  With  the  various  official 
codes  as  landmarks,  Iowa's  social  legis- 
lation is  carefully  selected,  chronologic- 
ally outlined,  popularly  paraphrased  and 
logically  arranged,  presenting  the  his- 
torical development  and  a  general  view 
of  the  field.  The  value  of  this  work 
for  the  present  and  future  lies,  as  the 
author  avowedly  purposed,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  gaps  in  present  legislation  and 
in  its  suggestiveness.  With  little  open 
advocacy  or  direct  application,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  purpose  of  pointing  out  and 
emphasizing  the  desirability  of  the 
trend  away  from  the  general  laissez 
fairc  attitude  and  governmental  non- 
interference watchword  toward  central- 
ized administrative  authority,  and,  by 
marshalling  features  of  the  Iowa  situa- 
tion, further  succeeds  in  pointing  si- 
lently to  the  next  steps  in  furthering 
that  trend. 

The  ninety-five  pages  of  notes,  refer- 
ences and  index  are  indispensable  and 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 
Ample  notes  and  indexes  characterize 
also  the  Applied  History  Papers. 

Throughout  the  three  volumes  under 
review,  the  struggle  between  decentral- 
ization and  democracy  on  one  hand  and 
centralization  and  efficiency  on  the  other 
is  constantly  to  the  fore,  with,  gener- 
ally, centralization  consistently  gaining. 
Practically  all  the  writers  are  central- 
izationists  in  the  interest  of  efficiency, 
but  always  concerned  to  preserve  democ- 
racy as  far  as  possible  without  wasteful 
decentralization. 

This  composite  social  photograph 
shows  Iowa  to  be  a  conservatively 
progressive  state,  not  often  pioneering, 
usually  quick  to  test  and  apply,  but  oc- 
casionally lagging. 

The  books  are  indispensable  to  Iowa 
legislators,  invaluable  to  Iowa  citizens 
and  highly  interesting  and  profitable  for 
any  legislators  or  citizens. 

Charles  W.  Flint. 


WHAT  EVERY  MOTHER  SHOULD  KNOW 

By  Charles  G.  Kerley.  Paul  B.  Hoe- 
ber.  107  pp.  Price  $.35;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $.40. 

Into  a  little  book 
of  a  hundred  pages 
is  condensed  much 
practical  information 
about  the  physical 
well-being  of  children 
up  to  their  sixth  year. 
The  chapters  discuss 
feeding,  especially; 
also  dentition  and 
sudden  ailments,  and 
give  some  first-aid 
u  directions.      A    num- 
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ber  of  formulas — the  mere  housekeeper 
would  call  them  simple  receipts — are 
given  at  the  close.  A  valuable  feature 
of  this  little  book  is  the  blank  page  at 
the  left  throughout,  for  individual  anno- 
tations. 

Dr.  Kerlev  brings  to  this  book,  which 
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he  prepared  for  "a  child's  welfare  or- 
ganization," his  fine  experience  as  pro- 
fessor of  children's  diseases  at  the  New 
York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. 

G.  S. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO.  AS  A  DEPENDENT 
DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT 

By  Charles  H.  McCord.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  342  pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.16. 

If  a  book   may  be 
pre-judged  by  the  ti- 
tle, the  above  will  be 
regarded  with  consid- 
erable   distrust    both 
by  the  special  student 
and     the     intelligent 
general  reader.     Nor 
is  the  writer's  treat- 
ment   of    the    theme 
reassuring.      He     ad- 
mits      a       pessimistic 
feeling  concerning:  the 
future    of    the    American    Negro    and 
of    the    country    compelled    to    harbor 
but     recognizes     that     the     prob- 
must     be     faced.     He     describes 
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our  civilization,  in  the  words  of  an- 
other writer,  as  one  which  unites  "un- 
der one  flag  two  strains  of  racial  hered- 
ity, originating  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zones.  "Before  meeting  here  one 
had  evolved  a  hereditary  endowment, 
delicately  adjusted  to  the  highest  civili- 
zation in  history,  the  other  remained  in 
benighted  savagery."  As  we  never  think 
of  estimating  the  Caucasian  race  apart 
from  the  historical  and  social  antecedents 
which  have  created  it,  so  must  we  meas- 
ure our  hopes  of  the  American  Negro 
by  the  testimony  or  data  offered  in  the 
jungle  life  of  his  distant  forbears,  "those 
conditions  which  molded  him  through 
and  through  long  before  we  took  him  In 
hand."  We  are  thus  left  "to  deal  with 
a  compound  the  proportion  of  whose  ele- 
ments we  do  not  know." 

Upon  this  basis  of  the  known  and  un- 
known, the  known  made  up  of  the  small- 
est and  poorest  available  data,  and  keep- 
ing steadily  to  the  backward  view,  the 
writer  develops  his  thesis. 

There  are  many  professed  scientists 
and  special  students  whose  conceptions 
■of  science  and  the  scientific  method  are 
as  literal  and  mechanical  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord's.  One  recalls  the  cautionary  words 
of  Professor  Royce  respecting  those  sci- 
entists who  use  their  science  in  support 
of  their  personal  prejudices.  "What  I 
propose  to  show"  says  the  writer,  "is 
that  the  Negro  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
our  standards."  Without  going  into  the 
question  of  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
either  race  ,"it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  are  different."  This 
difference  is  first  pointed  out  in  biologi- 
cal terms  of  structure  and  function,  and 
the  author  argues  that  when  physical 
characteristics  are  so  marked,  psychical 
traits  must  be  as  great  and  ineradicable ; 
are,  in  other  words  hopelessly  "racial 
and  inherent." 

Mr.  McCord  uses  the  term  "race"  with 
mathematical  certitude  .where  prominent 
experts  like  Boas,  Wilder,  Thomas  and 
Park  find  it  one  of  the  most  relative  and 
fluctuating  terms  in  our  scientific  vocabu- 
lary,  of   little   absolute   value.     Keeping 
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this  fixed  and  definite  sense  in  mind,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  writer  believes  race 
prejudice  to  be  "mutual  and  as  perma- 
nent as  the  races  themselves." 

Such  are  the  main  principles  laid  down 
in  Mr.  McCord's  book,  whose  discussion 
of  the  general  theme  is  not,  however,  al- 
together unfriendly.  He  recognizes 
many  evils  in  our  treatment  of  the  ex- 
slave,  and  the  white  man's  responsibility. 

The  book  is  of  readable  style  and 
covers  a  wide  range  of  study,  but  the 
treatment  does  not  convey  that  impres- 
sion of  first-hand  investigation  and  re- 
search imparted  by  works  of  known  ex- 
perts like  those  we  have  mentioned  and 
others  of  similar  rank. 

Celia  Parker  Woolley. 

profitable  vocations  for  boys 

By  E.  W.  Weaver  and  J.  Frank  By- 
ler.  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  214 
pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  The  Sur- 
vey $1.08. 

This  is  the  second 
book  in  a  series  on 
vocations  for  young 
people  urging  the 
importance  of  early 
comprehending  and 
establishing  in  the 
young  person's  mind, 
what  ex-President 
Eliot  of  Harvard 
calls  "the  life  career 
motive."  "This  calls 
for  careful  planning, 
and  long-enduring  effort.  The  young 
man  who  would  win.  like  the  wise 
general,  must  fix  his  goal  in  his 
own  mind,  take  careful  account 
of  his  equipment,  plan  his  campaign, 
and  push  his  advance  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  studies  himself,  surveys  his 
field  of  opportunities,  seeks  some  satis- 
fying employment  which  will  permit  the 
free  exercise  of  his  best  powers,  de- 
termines upon  the  acquisition  of  some 
skill  or  the  accumulation  of  some  ex- 
perience which  will  enable  him  to  make 
reasonable  terms  with  some  employer, 
and  land  him  in  a  position  in  which  he 
may  be  the  master  of  his  own  destinies." 
The  general  problem  of  vocational 
analysis  is  discussed  in  a  sane  and  prac- 
tical manner  in  the  first  few  chapters 
under  such  headings  as  The  Prelimin- 
ary Survey,  A  Brief  Self-Examina- 
tion,  Choosing  an  Employer.  Getting 
Ahead,  Scientific  Management  and  La- 
bor Laws  and  Labor  Contracts. 

There  follow  thirty-two  chapters  on 
the  principal  trades  and  professions. 
giving  briefly  but  in  most  interesting 
and  readable  form,  general  information 
on  conditions,  wages,  training  neces- 
sary for  entrance,  and  future  opportun- 
ities in  each.  The  final  chapter  of  the 
book  lists  by  occupations  a  number  of 
special  schools  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  seeds  of  vocational  guidance 
have  long  been  existent  in  the  schools, 
but  they  have  not  developed  in  definite 
force  until  recently  and  indeed  the 
period  of  florescence  is  still  some  time 
away.  In  only  a  very  few  schools  or 
cities  is  the  vocational  counsellor  an  es- 
tablished agent.  The  increasing  number 
of  industrial  education  surveys  gives  in- 
dication  that    there    will  be  a   rapid   ac- 


cumulation of  important  literature,  out 
of  which  "there  will  be  formed  ulti- 
mately some  definite  rules  for  the  sci- 
entific management  of  the  individual  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  prospective  work- 
er may  be  enabled  to  choose  wisely,  pre- 
pare thoroughly  and  advance  himself 
rapidly." 

Meanwhile  the  discussions  in  this  book 
with  the  use  of  the  wide-range  of  ref- 
erences which  it  offers,  will  do  much 
toward  aiding  teachers,  parents  and  so- 
cial workers  and  others  interested  to 
give  young  people  who  are  about  to 
leave  school  "a  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  occupations,  helping  them  to 
form  a  definite  purpose  showing  them 
how  to  investigate  questions  which  deal 
with  the  choice  of  a  career  and  the  best 
methods  of  preparation  for  success 
along  particular  lines,  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  vocational  training  facilities 
of  the  community,  showing  how  to 
utilize  them  and  placing  before  them 
an  index  to  available  vocational  liter- 
ature." 

Alvin  E.  Dodd. 
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THE  American  Public  Health 
Association  has  grown  so  large 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  at 
the  annual  conference  to  cover 
all  the  departments  with  which  it  deals 
in  general  sessions.  Specialization  has 
had  to  come  in  with  the  formation  of 
separate  sections,  all  holding  their  meet- 
ings at  the  same  time.  In  Rochester 
during  the  recent  conference,  reports 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  there  must  have 
been  many  who  experienced  the  fami- 
liar baffled  and  irritated  feeling  that, 
even  by  the  utmost  effort,  a  third  of  the 
papers  they  had  marked  on  the  program 
as  especially  interesting  could  not  be 
heard. 

The  industrial  hygiene  section  claimed 
her  dutiful  attendance,  but  fortunately, 
Dr.  Hamilton  says,  there  were  some  free 
half-days  for  general  sessions  on  sub- 
jects of  universal  interest.  One  general 
session  was  given  up  to  the  discussion 
of  public  health  education,  the  value  of 
which  was  shown  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  and  yet  one  could  have  wished 
for  a  little  more  criticism  of  present- 
day  methods  of  publicity,  warnings 
against  overzeal  in  the  use  especially  of 
what  is  as  yet  not  absolutely  proven, 
against    overemphasis    of    the    relatively 


unimportant,    against    exaggeration   and 
sensationalism. 

The  symposium  most  widely  reported 
in  the  daily  press  was  that  on  the  death- 
rate  of  the  higher  age  groups.  Two 
papers  were  presented  by  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  showing  that  though 
the  death-rate  of  babies,  children,  and 
young  adults  has  fallen  very  decidedly, 
that   for  the   middle-aged   has   risen. 

Even  more  interesting  was  a  report 
presented  during  the  same  session  by  the 
standing  committee  on  habit-forming 
drugs,  the  first  report  since  the  new 
federal  law  went  into  operation.  The 
law  is  evidently  far  from  perfect  and 
will  need  strengthening  in  several  re- 
spects, especially  with  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  unscrupulous  physicians.  J.  F. 
Chase,  of  the  New  England  Watch  and 
Ward  Society,  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  making  the  same  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  drug  evil  as  have  for 
many  years  been  made  in  the  campaigns 
against  drink  and  vice.  He  said  that  so 
far  all  efforts  had  been  directed  toward 
suppressing  the  sale  of  habit-forming 
drugs,  not  toward  lessening  the  demand 
for  them. 

The  section  on  industrial  hygiene 
held  a  good  session  with  the  sociological 


and  the  vital  statistics  sections.  Two 
large  private  companies,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  presented  in- 
dustrial statistics,  the  former  on  mor- 
tality rates  in  industrial  classes,  the  lat- 
ter on  evidences  of  disease  in  certain 
classes  of  industrial  workers.  It  would 
be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  field  of  study,  for  in  this  country 
we  have  so  little  accurate  data  on  the 
health  hazards  in  different  industries. 
Physical  examination  of  hundreds  of 
working  people  is  by  far  the  best  method 
of  determining  these  hazards,  yet  there 
is  a  growing  opposition  to  such  examin- 
ations when  instituted  by  the  employers 
and  carried  out  by  physicians  paid  by 
the  employers. 

John  B.  Andrews  undertook  to  ex- 
plain this  opposition  of  the  workers, 
showing  how  inevitably  suspicion  arises, 
that  the  employer  is  using  this  means  to 
weed  out  not  only  the  physically  unfit 
but  also  the  aggressive  trade  unionist, 
and  showing  also  the  great  hardships 
which  result  in  a  country  where  there  is 
no  sickness  or  invalidity  insurance  when 
a  man  still  able  to  work  is  thrown  on 
the  scrap-heap  because  examination  has 
revealed  some  physical  defect.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  avoid  the  first  of 
these  objections  is  to  have  such  exami- 
nations made  by  physicians  in  public 
health  work  and  therefore  above  sus- 
picion of  partisanship. 

Two  admirable  reports  of  this  sort  of 
work  were  read  by  Dr.J.W.  Schereschew- 
sky  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  who  told  of  the  physical  ex- 
aminations conducted  among  garment 
workers    in    New    York    and    Dr.    L.    I. 
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Harris  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health,  who  told  of  a  similar  study 
in  two  much  more  dangerous  trades,  the 
furriers'  and  the  hatters.' 

At  this  same  session  Dr.  Lanza  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  presented  a  re- 
port, for  which  some  of  us  have  been 
waiting  eagerly,  on  the  diseases  and 
health  hazards  of  metal  miners,  based 
on  studies  in  the  zinc  mines  of  Missouri. 
For  some  reason  metal  miners  have 
never  attracted  the  attention  of  sani- 
tarians as  have  coal  miners,  though  they 
need  it  much  more,  especially  since,  as 
Dr.  Lanza  showed  to  be  the  case  in 
Missouri,  the  mining  of  the  metal  in- 
volves exposure  to  large  quantities  of 
flint  dust,  which  has  for  centuries  been 
recognized  as  the  chief  cause  of  potters' 
consumption. 

An  excellent  argument  for  workmen's 
compensation  laws  was  given  in  the 
paper  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Farnum  of  the  Avery 
Company  of  Peoria,  111.,  who  described 
the  admirable  work  of  this  company  in 
accident  prevention,  in  finding  work  for 
the  handicapped,  and  in  fitting  the  man 
to  his  job  by  thorough  physical  tests. 
Dr.  Farnum  said  that  when  the  Illinois 
compensation  law  was  passed  in  1912, 
an  insurance  company  looked  over  the 
plant  and  offered  to  insure  at  a  rate  of 
$3.35  per  hundred  dollars  of  payroll. 
This,  seeming  excessive,  the  company 
resolved  to  carry  its  own  insurance  and 
to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  les- 
sening the  hazards.  Dr.  Farnum  was 
put  in  charge  and  now  three  years  later 
the  same  company  offers  to  insure  at 
$.17  per  hundred  dollars,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  a  rate  even  lower  may 
eventually  be  worked  out.  All  of  which, 
comments  Dr.  Hamilton,  goes  to  show 
the  educational  value  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. 

V\/*AYWARD  girls  of  sixteen  are  to- 
day sent  to  the  state  penitentiary 
in  South  Carolina.  Even  first  offend- 
ers there  mingle  with  women  experi- 
enced in  crime.  Feeble-minded  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  unrestricted  course  through 
society,  taking  toll  of  the  rest  of  the 
communitv  in  all  the  ways  that  mental 
irresponsibility   can   lead  to. 

Neither  condition  will  last  long,  if 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  at  the  recent 
joint  session  of  the  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  the  State 
Conference  for  Common  Good  is  any 
indication.  When  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  speakers  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  attend  every 
session  of  a  conference  on  such  topics, 
as  occurred  in  Columbia,  and  when  a 
speaker  from  outside  the  state  is  pressed 
to  return  and  address  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  on  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded,  as  happened  to  Alexander 
Johnson,  lecturer  for  the  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  there  is  hope 
for  social  progress. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  has  a 
school  for  wayward  boys.  A  law  estab- 
lishing one  for  girls  failed  to  pass  at 
the  legislature  last  year  and  will  be 
brought  forward  again  in  January,  1916. 
So,  too,  with  provision  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Few  southern  states  have  such 
provision    at    present,    exceptions    being 


Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Texas  and  Missouri. 
The  South  Carolina  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  help  in  this  matter,  and  other 
organizations  have  lined  up  aggressively 
for  the  campaign. 

The  new  Board  oi  State  Charities  in 
South  Carolina  promises  hope  for  the 
future  also.  This  was  created  by  this 
year's  legislature  and  the  members  were 
immediately  appointed  by  Governor 
Manning.  The  secretary,  Albert  S. 
Johnstone,  has  had  experience  as 
Y.M.C.A.  and  chamber  of  commerce 
secretary. 

The  state  hospital  for  the  insane  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  poli- 
ticians and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
prepared  superintendent,  who  has  had 
experience  both  as  physician  and  execu- 
tive. 

T^HE  task — "attempting  to  improve  the 
condition  in  home,  school,  community 
and  institution" — with  which  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Economics  Association  finds 
itself  confronted  is  no  modest  job.  That 
the  members  have  a  good  grasp  of  the 
situation  was  reversed  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  held  at 
Washington  University,  Seattle,  recent- 
ly, writes  Alice  M.  Loomis. 

Besides  interesting  reports  and  ex- 
haustive discussions  of  such  subjects  as 
municipal  markets,  nutrition  and  hy- 
giene and  the  teaching  of  textiles,  the 
meeting  made  some  constructive  ad- 
vances in  organization.  A  science  sec- 
tion was  created  and  plans  made  to  en- 
courage research  work  in  the  field  of 
home  economics  and  to  keep  teachers  in 
touch  with  advances  made.  An  exten- 
sion section  was  organized  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  training 
of  workers  in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  addresses 
given  was  by  Alice  Ravenhill,  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Women's 
Institutes,  British  Columbia.  Miss 
Ravenhill  lectured  widely  in  England  in 
London  University  and  other  schools. 
Her  subject  was  The  Economics  of  Ef- 
ficiency. She  quoted  the  definition  of 
efficiency  as  "That  science  whose  meth- 
ods enable  us  to  avoid  waste  in  material 
and  in  human  effort  to  the  general  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned." 

Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  professor  of 
home  economics  at  Cornell  University, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  first  organizers 
of  home  study  courses,  was  re-elected 
as  president  of  the  association. 

I  T  puts  a  state  in  interesting  position 
when  a  league  of  its  progressive 
cities  convenes  for  its  annual  session  in 
a  million  dollar  municipal  auditorium. 
Such  a  state  is  California  and  the  hand- 
some municipal  building  is  at  Oakland 
where  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
was  held  during  five  days  in  early  Sep- 
tember. 

In  an  address  on  the  City-Planning 
Idea,  Ex-President  Taft  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  city  planning  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  also  told  of  the 
work  along  these  lines  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

William  J.  Locke,  president  of  the 
Municipal     Reference     Bureau    of    Ala- 


meda, Calif.,  spoke  on  The  Value  of  the 
New  City  Planning:  Laws.  Mr.  Locke 
gave  a  synopsis  of  the  new  California 
law  providing  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  city  planning  commissions, 
also  of  the  amendment  to  the  new  map- 
filing  law,  which  requires  that  all  maps 
of  new  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  lanjls 
within  municipalities  or  within  three 
miles  therefrom  be  approved  by  the  city 
planning  commission  before  they  may  be 
filed  with  the  county  recorder. 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  editor  of  the 
American  City  contributed  a  paper  on 
Preparing  the  Public  for  Progress.  He 
declared  that  the  public  are  often  asked 
to  vote  an  indebtedness  without  being 
sufficiently  informed  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  improvement  proposed, 
and  advocated  a  thorough  campaign  of 
education  before  submitting  a  proposi- 
tion to  vote.  Mr.  Buttenheim's  paper 
was  read  by  Roy  S.  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  City  Bureau. 

Other  interesting  addresses  were  on 
Street  Trees,  and  the  Municipal  Water 
Supply  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  model 
of  the  citv  water  works. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

VENEREAL  HOSPITAL  NEEDED 

To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  the 
abstract  of  Dr.  Kirby's  address  published 
in  The  Survey  for  September  11  under 
the  title,  Syphilis  the  Scourge  of  So- 
ciety, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
tremely important  fact  that,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  paresis,  we  have  a  second 
line  of  defense. 

The  first  one  is  the  prevention  of  syph- 
ilis, but  it  seems  to  me  very  essential 
that  the  public  generally  should  know 
that,  even  though  syphilis  has  been  ac- 
quired, paresis  may  still  be  prevented  by 
early,  continued  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  original  infection. 

Our  public  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  are  absurd.  Many  public 
hospitals  in  this  city  refuse  to  treat  per- 
sons with  syphilis  unless  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  the  salvarsan  required.  In  the 
light  of  Dr.  Kirby's  findings,  no  more 
short-sighted  policy  could  be  devised. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  in  this  city  for 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  especially  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  city,  the  state  or  phi- 
lanthropic individuals  could  make  any 
expenditure  in  any  field  whatsoever 
which  would  bring  so  rich  a  return  as 
the  establishment  and  support  of  such 
institutions.  Dr.  Kirbv  mentioned  the 
fact  that  45  per  cent  of  a  series  of  100 
children  of  paretics  were  found  to  be 
themselves  mentally  or  physically  defect- 
ive and  that  30  per  cent  of  them  were 
actually  infected  with  syphilis.  Certainly 
the  commuinty  owes  something  to  those 
innocent  victims  of  their  parents'  faults, 
and  yet,  T  doubt  whether,  if  the  matter 
were  carefully  inquired  into,  it  would  be 
found  that  even  the  children  in  th«se 
series  (with  which  I  am  familiar)   have 
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all,  or  nearly  all,  received  efficient  treat- 
ment for  their  disease. 

All  this  is  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  from  that  which  Dr.  Kirby  dis- 
cussed. I  would  like  very  much  indeed 
to  have  The  Survey  make  a  study  of 
the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  syph- 
ilis in  this  city  and  publish  the  results. 

Thomas  W.  Salmon,  M.D. 
[Medical    director,    the    National    Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene.] 

New  York. 

SECRETARY   REDFIELD'S  LETTER 

To  the  Editor:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  issue  of  The  Survey  for 
August  7,  1915,  and  to  the  article  therein 
entitled  The  Eastland  Disaster  by  Gra- 
ham Taylor  and  to  the  editorial  on  page 
428,  etc.  [See  also  page  45  of  this  issue.] 
I  shall  not  attempt  myself  to  character- 
ize either,  but  will  merely  offer  certain 
suggestions  for  your  consideration.  I 
take  from  page  430  these  words :  "The 
administration  called  for  a  departmental 
investigation  and  Secretary  Redfield 
took  it  in  hand  personally."    (Page  410). 

The  facts  cannot  have  been  clear  to 
the  writer.  The  inquiry  mentioned  is 
one  especially  required  by  the  United 
States  statutes.  It  was  not  "called  for" 
by  any  one.  It  took  place  under  the  au- 
tomatic operation  of  the  law  without  any 
call  whatever.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  administration  suggested  or  con- 
voked it.  It  was  a  regular  and  usual 
procedure  taking  place  in  the  case  of 
every  accident  involving  loss  of  life  or 
property  or  in  which  the  conduct  of  li- 
censed officers  is  concerned.  My  pres- 
ence was  of  my  own  motion,  without  any 
one's  direction,  and  was  merely  because 
of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

I  assume  you  may  have  seen  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  board  of  inquiry  at 
its  adjournment,  but  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  it,  together  with  a  note  which  will 
show  you  that  it  was  prepared  with  the 
aid  and  approval  of  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Among  the  names  signed  to  the  report  is 
that  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Il- 
linois; also  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  steamboat  inspection  service 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  well  known  citi- 
zens of  Chicago. 

I  presume  you  know,  though  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's article  does  not  say  so,  that  the 
inquiry  was  thrown  widely  open,  and 
that  the  state's  attorney,  the  assistant 
corporation  counsel,  the  public  adminis- 
trator, the  lieutenant-governor,  the  con- 
gressman of  the  district  most  concerned, 
and  others  took  a  constant  and  an  active 
part. 

Without  commenting  upon  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's article,  may  I  ask  him,  through  you, 
a  few  questions?  1.  Did  he  call  upon 
me  during  the  ten  days  I  was  in  Chicago 
to  learn  any  facts?  2.  Did  he  attend 
the  hearings  of  the  board  of  inquiry? 
3.  Has  he  read  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  board  of  inquiry?  I  venture  to  think 
had  he  done  so  his  article  might  have 
borne  a  modified  tenor  and  that  certain 
omissions  of  fact,  as  well  as  statements 
of  things  which  are  not  facts,  might 
thereby  have  been  prevented. 

It  is  a  pity,  do  you  not  think,  that  one 
should  print  portions  of  letters  to  a  de- 
partment without  suggesting  that  a  reply 


was  made  and  telling  its  nature?  Since 
also  nothing  appears  in  the  article  on 
behalf  of  the  service  which  is  attacked, 
does  it  not  seem  a  little  like  the  pro- 
cedure which  in  holy  writ  gave  rise  to 
the  question,  "Doth  our  law  judge  any 
man  before  he  hear  him?" 

Finally,  one  wonders  why  it  was  not 
thought  well  to  print  the  brief  statement 
with  which  the  inquiry  was  opened, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
why,  out  of  almost  or  quite  a  thousand 
pages  of  testimony,  three  brief  para- 
graphs are  extracted. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  so  far 
as  Judge  Landis  administering  a  rebuke 
is  concerned,  we  had  a  delightful  con- 
ference together  in  which  he  and  I 
agreed  cordially,  and  our  action  was 
throughout  entirely  harmonious.  The 
incident  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  writes 
came  up  between  the  justice  and  myself, 
and  we  were  in  accord  upon  it. 

William  C.  Redfield. 
August  10,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"WHAT  ROCKEFELLER  KNEW" 

To  the  Editor  :  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  The  Survey  for  a  good  many 
years  but  I  never  felt  my  indebtedness 
to  its  editor  and  his  associates  more 
keenly  than  when  the  issue  for  August 
21  came  to  hand  and  I  read  the  analysis 
of  the  testimony  concerning  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  before  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

I  consider  this  article  one  of  the  most 
important  and  illuminating  of  all  the 
good  things  The  Survey  has  done. 
There  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of 
people  in  America  who  are  trying  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  this  question 
of  industrial  relations,  responsibility  for 
social  disturbances,  etc.  We  want  the 
facts  and  so  often  we  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  reports  which  we  feel  are 
biased  or  unfair.  The  situation  is  seri- 
ous enough  without  having  the  whole 
question  fuddled  and  intensified  by  dis- 
tortions, concealments  and  partisan  state- 
ments. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  write  of 
my  deep  appreciation  of  your  service  in 
this  one  instance  and  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  my  constant  dependence 
upon  The  Survey  for  a  knowledge 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  events 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a 
magazine.  And  by  the  way,  it  is  a  broad 
field  you  are  working  in.  The  Survey 
is  not  narrow  or  technical.  It  is  human, 
— hence,  intensely  interesting  and  help- 
ful. 

Ray  F.  Carter. 
[Pastor        Hollywood        Congregational 

Church.] 

Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
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Baltimore,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
that  city,  has  added  a  new  section  on  social 
progress,  the  material  for  which  will  be 
supplied  by  John  Daniels,  director  of  the 
Social  Service  Corporation. 


The  workmen's  compensation  law  which 
became  operative  in  Oklahoma  on  Septem- 
ber 1  covers  "accidental  personal  injuries 
arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employment 
and  such  diseases  or  infections  as  may  re- 
sult therefrom."  The  commission  is  work- 
ing out  a  scheme  of  rates  and  fees. 


Two  courses  in  public  health  are  an- 
nounced by  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
Syracuse  University.  One  course  is  offered 
by  correspondence,  the  final  week  being 
required  at  Syracuse;  the  other,  given  in 
residence,  will  include  lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  and  field  work.  Both  a;e  con- 
ditioned upon  the  registration  of  at  least 
fifty  physicians. 

Since  it  was  appointed  on  August  1,  the 
New  York  city  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
has  received  applications  for  pensions  from 
1,400  widows,  with  4,200  children— an  aver- 
age of  three  to  each  family.  Should  all 
prove  eligible  they  would  make  up  an  an- 
nual pension  roll  of  about  $550,000.  The 
board  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  remainder  of  1915  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate the  applications,  and  for  191(>  will  seek 
a  regular  budget  appropriation. 

Residents  in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
city,  have  bridged  the  Hudson  with  their 
noses  and  discovered  in  New  Jersey  a  mod- 
ern interstate  form  of  the  "two  and  seventy 
stenches"  and  "several  stinks"  which  Cole- 
ridge counted  at  Koln  on  the  Rhine.  Chem- 
ical works  along  the  Palisades  have  for 
years  eructated  gases  past  endurance  on  hot 
nights,  but  it  was  not  until  residents  of 
both  sides  the  river  entered  a  joint  com- 
plaint that  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health  took  a  smell  and  called  a  -  hearing. 
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Columbia  {Slmbera.ttj> 
intl)cautt>irflfato#0rR 


The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
A  System  of  Popular  Education 

(4:15  p.m.  and  8:15  p.m.,  October  to  April) 
PROGRAM  FOR  1915-1916 

Music — 

36  Concerts,  Recitals,  etc. 

Art  and  Architecture — 

34  Ledtures  (30  Illustrated) 

Drama  and  Literature — 

14  Dramatic  Recitals 
40  Lectures 

Efficient  Government,  State 
and  Labor,  14  Ledtures 

Travel — 

22  Illuslrated  Ledtures 

Science — 

1 9  Ledtures  ( 1  3  Illuslrated) 

Household  Arts — 

6  Ledtures 

European  War — 

1  5  Lectures 

Social  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Economics — 

50  Ledtures  (approximately) 
by  well-known  Columbia  pro- 
fessors and  others.  General 
discussion  (Forum)  on  Tues- 
day evenings. 

^  Program  of  about  250  meetings,  as 
outlined  above,  subscribed  for  as  a 
whole,  on  a  membership  basis  of  $1 0 
a  year  (enrollment  fee  $5.)  Ticket 
transferable;  admits  one  in  afternoon 
and  two  in  evening.  Third  year  begins 
October  12,  1915,  8:15  p.  m. 

•fl  If  you  desire  to  receive  the  An- 
nouncement III,  giving  details  of  the 
program,  send  name  and  address  to 
The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Columbia  University. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


PRIVATE  SECRETARY.  Is  there  op- 
portunity in  your  New  York  office  for 
well  educated,  intelligent  woman,  accurate 
stenographer,  experienced  in  secretarial 
work?     Address  2204  Survey. 

GRADUATE  R.  N.  of  large  general  hos- 
pital, executive  position  for  last  twelve 
years  desires  position  as  superintendent  in 
or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  2205,  Sur- 
vey. 


YOUNG  man,  college  and  school  of 
philanthropy  graduate,  several  years  experi- 
ence in  social  work,  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 2206  Survey. 


Are  You  a  Social 
Investigator? 

Here's  Your  Opportunity 
Salary  $1,080  to  $1,380. 

Must  be  familiar  with  laws  governing 
care  and  relief  of  needy  persons  and 
children ;  of  methods,  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  welfare  service  and 
charitable  relief  work.  If  you  lack  this 
do  not  apply.  Subjects  and  weights : 
General  paper  4 ;  Training  and  Experi- 
ence 4  ;  Oral,  2.  Applications  will  be 
issued  from  and  received  at  Room  1400, 
Municipal  Building  New  York  City  from 

October  6  to  October  21  at  4  p.m. 

Age  limits  from  21  to  50  years. 

Applications  filed  for  this  position  be- 
tween September  13  and  September  27 
need  not  be  duplicated. 

Requests  for  application  blanks  by 
mail  must  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  (9%  x  4% 
inches)    bearing  four  cents  in  postage. 

MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


A  Training  Class  for  Volunteers 
in  Work  with  Girls 

CONDUCTED    CY 
NELLIE  M.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

Will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  at  ten  o'clock  at  21  I  West  56th 
Street,  beginning  November  9. 

The  course  will  include  lectures,  visits,  round 
table  discussions,  and  field  work. 
Fee,  $10.00  for  thirty  sessions. 
Send  for  booklet  to 

MISS  NELLIE  M.  SMITH 
498  West  End  Avenue,  New  York 


P 


ennsylvania  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction 

SCRANTON,  PA. 
October  21,  22,  23,  1915 

ALL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 

For  further  information  address,  Maurice  Willows, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Local  Committee,  346  Adams 
Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Colon   Hygiene 

A  New  Book,  fully  illustrated,  nearly  4<K>  pases,  by 

Dr.  J.  H.  KELLOGG 

Superintendent  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
Describes  causes  and  results  of  chronic  constipa- 
tion and  new  and  successful  methods  of  home 
treatment.  Any  reader  of  this  magazine  may.  by 
sending  ti.,  secure  the  book  for  examination  with 
privilege  of  return  in  two  days  for  refund.  Send 
order  to— Good  HEALTH  PrnLisHlNG  Co..  '-'fiio 
W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

FROM  THE 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Publishers  for  the 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

and  dealers  in  books  on 
SOCIAL,  CIVIC  and   ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


Mr.  Social  Worker, 
Dear  Sir : 
Jlre  you  a  press  agent 
for  social  progress? 

You  don't  catch  the  drift 
of  this  abrupt  remark,  do 
you  ?     Yet  it  is  simple. 

Are  you  not  striving  for 
public  appreciation  and 
support  of  your  work  ?  An- 
nual and  special  reports, 
correspondence  and  news- 
paper interviews  and  per- 
sonal visits  are  but  press 
agent  work,  or  the  adver- 
tising of  social  service  ac- 
tivities. 

How  can  you  play  your 
part  effectively  in  influen- 
cing the  public  without  a 
knowledge  of  what  social 
workers  are  doing  not  alone 
in  your  own  town  but 
throughout  the  land? 

Social  progress  must  ad- 
vance along  the  whole  line. 
An  advance  gained  at  one 
end  of  the  trenches  is  not 
secure  until  the  whole  line 
comes  abreast. 

To  get  perspective,  to  aid 
in  the  general  advance,  you 
need  The  Survey,  not  every 
once  in  a  while,  but  every 
week  in  the  year. 

Fifty-two  issues  full  of 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of 
service  in  all  causes  will  fit 
you  better  for  your  job. 

Very  sincerely, 

THE  SURVEY. 


TYRRKI.   PRINT,    NEW  YORK 
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,4  CHALLENGE  TO  ACTION 

To  the  people  and  governments  of  the  chief  neutral  nations — 
especially  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States 
— to  turn  a  "barren  disinterestedness   into  active  good  will' 

ITHAT  THE  NATIONS  NOW  AT  WAR  would  look  without  disfavor  upon  a  con- 
ference of  neutral  nations  as  a  possible  medium  for  the  settlement  of  the  conflict,  and  that 
the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  are  prepared  for  such  a  conference  provided  they  can  get  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States,  is  declared  in  a  joint  public  statement  issued  by  the  envoys 
to  the  governments  from  the  International  Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague. 

"JDEVIEWING    THE    SITUATION,"  says  the   report,    "we  believe  that  of  the  five 
European  neutral  nations  visited  three  are  ready  to  join  in  such  a  conference,  and  that 
two  are  deliberating  the  calling  of  such  a  conference.      Of  the  intention  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  as  yet  no  evidence.  " 

"MY  COUNTRY  WOULD  NOT  FIND  ANYTHING  UNFRIENDLY  in 
such  action  by  the  neutrals, "  are  the  words  credited  to  a  foreign  minister  of  one  great 
belligerent,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  continuous  conference.  "My  government  would  place 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  institution,  "  said  the  minister  of  an  opposing  nation.  "What  are 
the  neutrals  waiting  for?"  asked  a  third,  whose  name,  it  is  stated,  ranks  high,  not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  all  over  the  world. 

"FOR  THE  FORCES  OF  PEACE  TO  BE   UNPREPARED  when  the  hour 

comes  is  as  irretrievable  as  for  a  military  leader  to  be  unready.  " 

i(rTHE  EXCRUCIATING  BURDEN  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  for  the  hopeless 
continuance  of  this  war  no  longer  rests  on  the  will  of  the  belligerent  nations  alone.  It 
rests  also  on  the  will  of  those  neutral  governments  and  people  who  have  been  spared  its  shock 
but  cannot,  if  they  would,  absolve  themselves  from  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
continuance  of  war.  " 
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THE  SURVEY'S  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

A  LL  members  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc., — life  mem- 
■**■  bers  and  co-operating  subscribers  who  have  paid 
$10  or  more  since  October  1,  1914,  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  The  Survey — are  entitled  to  vote  at  this  year's 
annual  meeting. 

THE  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  25,  at 
4  P.  M.  in  Room  901  (ninth  floor),  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  city.  Four  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  elected  to  succeed  Jane  Addams,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  Julian  W.  Mack  and  Frank  Tucker,  whose 
terms  expire,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  the  meeting. 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

T^HE  Dutchess  County  Survey  of  Sickness 
counted  all  the  sick,  found  out  why  they 
sickened,  what  care  they  got  and  why  they 
didn't  g~et  more.  And  from  such  bedside 
data  it  drew  up  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
county  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
sickness  as  carefully  as  it  is  organized  to 
cast  ballots  on  pay  taxes.    Page  65. 

QNE  of  the  penalties  or  privileges   (cross 
out    one)    of    non-resident    capitalism 
on  the  Mesaba  iron  range  is  to  shoulder 
the  tax-roll.    Page  63. 

■yHE  wealth  piled  up  by  the  exploited  toil 
of  Europe's  millions  will  be  burned  up 
by  this  war  as  America's  slave-created 
wealth  was  consumed  by  the  Civil  war,  and 
out  of  it,  argues  an  American  missionary, 
will  come  a  brighter  way.     Page  64. 

Y)  TRT  is  dirt  and  none  so  poor  to  do  it 
honor,  but  dirt  is  not  disease,  says 
Dr.  Chapin,  or  words  to  that  effect,  in  a 
sprightly  sermon  to  health  officers  and 
health   editors.     Page   70. 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR.'S  plan 
J  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany concedes  three  and  a  part  of  the 
fourth  of  the  seven  demands  made  in  the 
strike  of  1913-14.  Complete  control  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  company.  Full 
text  of  the  plan.     Page  72. 

JT'S  up  to  the  neutrals — that,  pretty  clearly, 
is  the  gist  of  the  manifesto  issued  by 
the  International  Committee  of  Women  for 
Permanent  Peace.  They  tried  out  their  plan 
for  a  continuous  conference  of  neutrals  in 
fourteen  European  capitals.  They  found 
that  the  belligerents  would  not  consider  it 
unfriendly;  the  European  neutrals  would 
join  in  heartily;  the  United  States  has  not 
said  yea  or  nay.  The  next  step  is  to  start — 
it's  somebody's  move.  Between  the  lines  of 
the  circumspect  diplomatic  manifesto  there's 
a  sound  like  someone  beating  a  tattoo  on 
Uncle  Sam's  ear  drums.    Page  60. 

J  N  its  leadership  and  orderliness  Chicago's 
big  clothing  strike   is  a  great   contrast 
to  its  predecessor.     Page  58. 

A  N  American  committee  is  organizing  to 
raise  relief  for  Armenia  on  a  big 
scale.  Every  new  bit  of  information  from 
the  East  adds  to  the  grisly  completeness  of 
the  wiping  out  of  the  Armenians.     Page  57. 

ALABAMA'S  two-term  legislature  finally 
enacted    a    grist    of    important    laws, 
though  but  three  of  the  ten  bills  of  special 
social  significance  were  passed.     Page 

L  OOKING    ahead    and    making   plans    to 
combal    the   spread    of   venereal   dis- 
ease-- after  the  war.     Page  71. 

J-JOW  many  houses  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation does  your  city  contain-     Some 
Figures  indicative  of  the  ignorance  oi  our 
cities    on    matters    of    vital    impon 
Page  57. 
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SOME  THINGS  AMERICAN  CITIES 
DO  NOT  KNOW 

In  these  days  of  investigations 
and  surveys  it  would  seem  that  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  cities  should  be  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  themselves.  The 
National  Housing  Association,  however, 
is  issuing  a  little  pamphlet  which  ef- 
fectively dispels  any  such  notion.  The 
pamphlet  is  based  on  answers  to  ques- 
tions received  from  sixty-five  cities. 
Not  only  the  largest  cities,  but  progres- 
sive cities  of  a  size  more  manageable, 
and  others  not  so  large,  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  facts  would  not  seem  dif- 
ficult to  get,  contribute  to  this  proof 
that  our  cities  do  not  yet  know  them- 
selves. And  yet  these  65  cities  are  prob- 
ably the  best  informed  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, for  out  of  128  invited  only  these 
gave  any  of  the  information  sought. 

After  years  of  agitation  by  anti-tuber- 
culosis societies,  of  preaching  about 
light  and  fresh  air,  practically  no  city  to- 
day knows  how  many  dark,  windowless 
rooms  there  are  in  its  houses  and  only 
one  or  two  cities  are  making  any  con- 
sistent effort  to  reduce  the  number.  New 
York  is  in  a  class  by  itself  so  far  as 
record  of  accomplishment  goes.  Ten 
years  ago  it  had  256,515  dark  rooms. 
Last  year  it  had  only  6,222. 

Recognizing  that  privy  vaults  are  a 
source  of  such  fly-borne  diseases  as  ty- 
phoid, many  cities  have  armed  them- 
selves to  swat  the  fly,  but  few  have 
taken  any  effective  measures  to  abolish 
the  place  from  which  he  draws  his 
poison.  Several  cities  have  become 
alarmed,  however,  and  have  made  in- 
vestigations, with  such  discoveries  as 
these:  St.  Louis  finds  that  it  has  20,000 
vaults:  Philadelphia,  39,078;  Minne- 
apolis. 17,000;  Grand  Rapids,  4,400;  Co- 
lumbus, 1.800;  Detroit,  5,800;  Cleveland, 
2,835. 

A  city  awakened  to  a  peril  nearly 
always  sets  to  work  to  remove  that  peril. 
Toronto  which  had  17,181  vaults  in  1912, 
abolished  12,291  within  two  years.  Phil- 
adelphia abolished  an  even  greater  num- 
ber. St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis,  while 
agitated,  have  no  records  to  show  what 
they  have  accomplished.  Grand  Rapids 
removed  about  1,000  last  year;  Cleve- 
land, 494;  Detroit,  213;  Columbus,  642. 
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New  York's  figures  refer  only  to  tene- 
ment houses.  Ten  years  ago  it  had  7,000 
vaults;  now  it  has  only  194  in  its  four 
largest  boroughs. 

These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  ig- 
norance of  our  cities  on  matters  that 
affect  them  vitally.  They  do  not  know 
how  many  houses  they  contain  which  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation',  though  they 
are  beginning  to  enumerate  those  which 
constitute  a  fire  hazard.  They  do  not 
know  how  many  inhabited  cellar  and 
underground  living  rooms  they  contain. 
They  do  not  know  whether  their  supply 
of  housing  is  adequate.  They  do  not 
know  the  number  of  their  tenement 
houses,  nor  how  fast  this  number  is 
growing.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  tenement  house  is  in  itself  a  menace. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a  housing  awakening;  of  the  65 
cities  reporting,  25  had  secured  legis- 
lation setting  better  standards  before 
last  year,  and  16  more  then  followed 
suit.  In  25  there  is  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  law.  Thirty-six  cities  re- 
ported that. their  health  department  had 
been  strengthened,  only  8  that  it  had  been 
weakened. 


New    York    Trihune 
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THE   HIGH    COST  OF  LATE   SHOPPING 

""PHE  Consumers'  League  has  al- 
ready started  its  campaign  for 
early  Christmas  shopping  in  behalf 
of  all  who  sell  and  ship  holiday  goods, 
— the  twenty- tilth  campaign. 


A 


RMENIAN    APPEAL  TO   AMER- 
ICA FOR  HELP 


Inhumanity  and  ruthless- 
ness,  not  of  enemy  invaders  but  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  have  spurred  the  latest 
appeal  for  American  relief  funds.  This 
plea  comes  from  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Armenian  Atrocities,  consisting 
of  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Freder- 
ick Lynch,  Norman  Hapgood,  James  L. 
Barton,  Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  Oscar 
S.  Strauss  and  others  representing 
American  interests  and  sympathies  in 
the  Turkish  Empire.  James  L.  Barton, 
secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  is  president  and 
Charles  R.  Crane  is  treasurer.  Samuel 
Dutton  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
is  secretary,  with  headquarters  at  70 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

When  the  first  reports  of  the  massacre 
and  exile  of  Armenians  in  Turkey 
reached  United  States,  this  committee 
organized  and  made  careful  study  of 
the  evidence  bearing  on  Armenian  per- 
secution which  was  sent  by  missiona- 
ries, refugees  and  non-partisans  to 
American  friends  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  result  is  a 
report  just  released  by  the  committee, 
a  veritable  blue  book  of  atrocities.  It 
is  a  record  of  a  peaceful  people  driven 
under  the  whip  like  beasts  from  their 
homes  into  exile  among  populations  of 
different  race,  religion  and  language;  of 
men  bound  and  shot;  of  tortured  prison- 
ers ;  of  women  outraged,  children 
drowned,  and  old  men  beaten  to  death ; 
of  starvation  and  suffering,  loot  and 
massacre. 

The  documents  analyzed  by  the  com- 
mittee have  since  been  substantiated  by 
missionaries  returning  from  Turkey, 
who  have  themselves  witnessed  the 
brutal  extermination  of  the  Armenian 
race.  Among  these  missionaries  the 
latest  arrival  is  Ernest  Yarrow,  who 
was  located  at  the  Congregational  mis- 
sion at  Van. 

Dr.  Yarrow  describes  the  Armenian 
massacres  as  an  "organized,  systematic 
attempt  to  wipe  out  the  Armenians." 
The  pretext,  he  says,  is  disloyalty  of  the 
Armenians  toward  the  Turkish  govern- 
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The  Survey,  October  16.  1915 


Donahcy    in     the    Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


civilization:  "so  you  think  you've  discovered  something,  do  you?     well,    just 

take  a  squint  at  me" 


T 


HB   STRIKE  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
CLOTHING  WORKERS 


ment,  but  the  real  cause  is  jealousy  and 
religious  differences.  As  for  disloyalty, 
he  declares  that  many  Armenians  will- 
ingly served  in  the  Turkish  armies,  but 
that  the  treatment  they  have  always  re 
ceved  from  the  Turkish  government 
tends  to  destroy  their  allegiance. 

Dr.  Yarrow  describes  the  attack  of 
the  Armenians  at  Van  as  regular  trench 
warfare.  The  first  actual  bloodshed  he 
witnessed  from  the  mission  window. 
Some  Armenian  women  were  crossing 
a  field  and  Turkish  soldiers  brutally  laid 
hold  of  them.  When  some  of  their  men 
folk  in  trying  to  prevent  insult  were 
killed  the  signal  for  the  hostilities 
began. 

Thereafter  cannon  were  trained  on 
the  Armenian  quarter,  while  the  Arme- 
nians on  their  side  fortified  their  houses 
and  dug  trenches  about  them.  Mean- 
while 100,000  to  150,000  refugees  from 
neighboring  villages  fled  to  Van  before 
the  Turks.  Many  of  these  were  former 
orphans  housed  at  the  mission.  Among 
them  were  little  children  treated  at  the 
mission  hospital  for  dagger  slashes  in 
the  abdomen.  Others  came  stripped  of 
clothing,  one  woman  in  particular  who 
had  wandered  in  the  mountains  for  ten 
days  without  a  shred  of  clothing  and 
who  finally  died  of  exposure.  All  testi- 
fied that  the  Turks  battered  down 
village  after  village  with  their  cannon, 
killing  all  Armenian  inhabitants  they 
could  find. 

This  siege  of  the  Armenians  at  Van 
lasted  twenty-eight  days  according  to 
Dr.  Yarrow.  Then  came  rumors  of  the 
Russian  advance,  and  the  Turks  fled, 
leaving  some  thousand  Turkish  women 
and  children  as  well  as  the  Armenians. 
Dr.  Yarrow  cites  as  proof  of  Armenian 
humanity  the  fact  that  these  Turkish 
non-combatants    were    sent    to    the    Ar- 


menian mission  unharmed  by  the  Ar- 
menians and  allowed  to  remain  there 
during  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
city.  A  scourge  of  diseases — typhus, 
typhoid,  dysentery,  etc. — resulting  from 
filth  and  congestion  afflicted  them,  and 
five  of  the  missionaries  contracted  ty- 
phoid from  tending  the  sick. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  July,  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  ordered  to  retreat  and, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  Turks,  some 
250,000  Armenians  and  the  Van  mission- 
aries in  care  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  army  across 
the  Russian  border.  There,  says  Dr. 
Yarrow,  they  are  safe  from  Turkish 
oppression,  but  are  destitute  of  food 
and  clothing.  He  hopes  that  some  of 
the  relief  funds  collected  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  used  to  aid  these  Armenian 
refugees   in   Russia. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  contributed  to 
the  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities  will  be  used,  however,  for 
the  Armenians  on  Turkish  territory. 
Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  has 
sent  word  from  Constantinople  that 
conditions  are  appalling  and  more  than 
$500,000  could  be  distributed  advan- 
tageously through  missionaries  at 
Konitsa,  Adana,  Tarsus  and  Urfa  and 
through  the  American  consul  at  Aleppo. 
Already  the  committee  has  cabled  $106,- 
000  succor— $100,00  to  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  and  $6,000  to  Stephen  Van 
R.  Trowbridge,  a  missionary  in  Cairo. 
Egypt,  for  Armenians  stranded  there. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  given 
$30,000  to  the  fund  and  the  Committee 
of  Mercy,  organized  for  the  relief  of 
non-combatants  in  war,  has  contributed 
more  than  $1,500  and  is  co-operating 
with  the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atroc- 
ities in  a  wide  appeal  for  a  generous 
total. 


Chicago  is  the  center  of  a  bit- 
ter struggle  in  the  clothing  industry 
which,  from  present  indications,  may 
equal  in  intensity  the  fight  of  five  years 
ago.  The  same  employers  are  involved 
and  in  large  measure  the  same  employes, 
although  the  latter  are  now  under  a  new 
name  and  leadership. 

The  strike  was  called  September  27  by 
Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
the  faction  which  a  year  ago  broke 
away  from  the  old  United  Garment 
Workers  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
leadership  and  methods. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  men  and  women 
involved.  The  employers  say  that  fewer 
than  6,000  are  on  strike,  while  Mr.  Hill- 
man  estimates  the  number  at  about 
25,000.  Of  the  large  establishments  only 
two  have  escaped  the  effects  of  the 
strike,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  in- 
dustry at  this  time  is  severely  crippled. 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  which  is 
working  under  an  arbitration  agreement 
with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, and  Ed.  V.  Price  &  Co.,  in  whose 
establishment  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
workers,  are  not  affected  by  the  strike. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  the  strike  is 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  With  that  estab- 
lished and  an  arbitration  agreement  in 
effect,  the  workers  believe  they  can 
standardize  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. At  present  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  wages  paid  clothing  workers.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  wages  in 
some  of  the  Chicago  shops  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country  and 
working  conditions  are  good.  In  other 
shops  wages  are  low,  and  while  the  sani- 
tary conditions  may  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  factory  laws,  they  are  far 
from  ideal.  In  addition  the  employes 
complain  of  fining  systems  and  abuse 
of  power  by  foremen. 

Ten  days  previous  to  the  calling  of 
the  strike,  Mr.  Hillman  sent  a  letter  to 
all  the  clothing  manufacturers  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Union  was  to  establish  and  main- 
tain permanent  industrial  peace  in  the 
clothing  industry.  This  he  urged  could 
be  accomplished  only  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  employers  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  arbitration  machinery  simi- 
lar to  that  recently  developed  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  in  Xew  York 
and  in  force  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  ami 
Marx  shops  in  Chicago.  In  his  letter  he 
asked  the  manufacturers  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workers  in  conference. 
offering,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  reach 
a  settlement,  to  submit  any  or  all  dis- 
puted points  to  an  impartial  arbitration 
board. 

A  few  independent  concerns  made 
individual    agreements   with    the   union. 
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But  the  manufacturers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  two  associations  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  paid  no  attention  to  the 
communication.  Their  attorney  in  an 
interview  given  the  press  stated  that  he 
would  not  dignify  the  request  by  admit- 
ting that  there  was  anything  to  be  arbi- 
trated. He  declared  that  the  cloth- 
ing workers  were  well  paid  and  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  conditions  if  outside 
agitators  would  keep  away. 

There  are  two  interesting  points  of 
difference  between  the  present  strike 
and  the  one  of  five  years  ago.  In  1910 
the  chief  issue  was  a  demand  for  the 
"closed  shop."  Union  organizers  used 
the  phrase  at  every  meeting  they  ad- 
dressed, and  the  workers,  many  of  whom 
do  not  speak  English,  came  to  regard 
the  "closed  shop"  as  something  divine. 
They  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  it  was 
an  ideal  in  their  minds  which  caused 
them  to  endure  privation  for  twenty 
weeks  in  a  vain  effort  to  realize  it. 

In  the  present  controversy  Mr.  Hill- 
man  has  not  mentioned  "closed  shop" 
in  any  speech  or  circular.  His  letter  to 
to  the  manufacturers  asked  for  recog- 
nition of  the  union  to  the  extent  that 
collective  bargaining  might  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  The  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  agreement,  provid- 
ing for  a  preferential  shop,  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  both  employes  and 
firm. 

The  other  contrast  to  the  former 
strike  is  with  respect  to  orderliness.  In 
1910  the  workers  were  unorganized  and 
their  actions  in  many  respects  were  the 
actions  of  a  mob.  The  present  strike 
shows  a  much  higher  state  of  organiza- 
tion. The  employes  walked  out  promptly 
when  they  received  the  order.  Their 
meetings  are  being  conducted  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Reports  in  the  daily 
press  seem  to  indicate  that  what  violence 
has  occurred  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  refusal  of  the  police  to 
permit  the  strikers  to  congregate  on  the 
streets.  Protests  have  been  made  that 
the  police  appear  to  be  aligned  on  the 
side  of  the  employer  and  an  investiga- 
tion is  demanded  of  the  City  Council. 
A  committee  of  society  women  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Medill  McCor- 
mick  is  organizing  to  protect  striking 
women  and  girls  from  alleged  police 
brutality. 

Independent  clothing  firms,  employing 
in  the  aggregate  about  2,000  workers, 
have  signed  agreements  with  the  union, 
conceding  a  48-hour  week  and  a  wage 
increase.  One  firm  employing  about 
500  workers  has  agreed  to  arbitrate,  con- 
ceding the  48-hour  week  pending  the  de- 
cision of  the  arbitration  board.  Except 
for  the  cutters  who  work  48  hours  a 
week,  the  clothing  workers  in  Chicago 
have  been  working  from  52  to  54  hours 
a  week.  One  of  the  union  demands  is 
for  a  uniform  week  of  48  hours  for  all 
workers. 


/•'.   G.   Cooper  in  Collier's   Weekly 
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NEW  NATIONALTBMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT 


Not  an  emotional  attack  on  al- 
cohol, but  a  nation-wide  educational 
movement  to  convince  of  the  economic 
value  of  total  abstinence,  is  the  plan  of 
the  National  Temperance  Union,  recent- 
ly organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  with  headquarters  in  Philia- 
delphia.  It  will  not  work  for  liquor  leg- 
islation, leaving  such  matters  to  organi- 
zations like  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  but 
will  conduct  a  nation-wide  educational 
movement. 

A  research  department  in  conjunction 
with  existing  foundations  and  societies 
will  compile  instructive  temperance  in- 
formation, especially  gathering  facts 
from  experience  in  industrial  plants,  on 
railroads,  in  army  and  navy — both  at 
home  and  abroad — where  the  principle 
of  temperance  has  been  applied.  The 
material  thus  secured  will  be  given  cur- 
rency through  press  and  lecture  bureaus. 
Temperance  literature  will  be  prepared 
for  the  foreign-speaking  population. 
Union  temperance  rallies  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  efforts 
of  the  National  Temperance  Union  will 
be  to  arrange  temperance  exhibits  for 
welfare  or  efficiency  departments  of  mu- 
nicipalities, railroads,  industrial  plants 
and  business  corporations.  The  director 
of  the  union,  Albert  Rogers,  has  had 
broad  experience  in  civic  and  welfare 
expositions — he  organized  the  Boston- 
1915  exposition  in  1909 — and  is  now 
mapping  out  with  the  philanthropic 
agencies  of  Philadelphia  a  civic  welfare 
exposition  in  which  the  economic  effects 
of  alcohol  will  be  a  point  particularly 
hard  pressed. 

Other  methods  of  propaganda  to  be 
undertaken  bv  the  union  are  the  enroll- 


ment of  children  in  temperance  socie- 
ties, the  furnishing  of  picture  slides  and 
photo  plays,  the  revival  of  teaching  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  the  urging 
of  universal  observance  of  the  annual 
World's  Temperance   Sunday. 

Rufus  W.  Millar  of  Philadelphia  is 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee. 
Managed  as  it  is  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  representing  over  17,- 
500,000  members  of  thirty  denomina- 
tions the  National  Temperance  Union 
looks  forward  to  achieving  a  large  mem- 
bership. 
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HOUR  DAY    FOR   10,000   STAND- 
ARD  OIL  WORKMEN 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  which  announced  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  after  the  sensational 
strike  in  its  plant  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  last 
July,  has  now  adopted  the  eight-hour 
day  for  all  its  plants.  The  new  schedule 
went  into  effect  September  15  and  in- 
cludes plants  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  employing  alto- 
gether about  19,000  men. 

In  1900,  according  to  information  se- 
cured from  26  Broadway,  the  company, 
which  then  included  all  the  subsidiaries, 
reduced  the  working  day  from  ten  to 
nine  hours  for  all  but  the  men  engaged 
in  continuous  processes,  who  were  work- 
ing in  twelve-hour  shifts  and  who  com- 
prise 15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  employes. 
Later  the  three-shift  system  was  intro- 
duced for  the  process  men,  reducing 
their  working  day  to  eight  hours.  In 
1911  a  six-day  week  was  adopted  instead 
of  the  seven-day  week  that  had  been  in 
vogue. 

The  latest  move  makes  the  eight-hour 
day  the  maximum  for  all  the  employes. 
The  company  states  that  each  reduction 
in  hours  has  been  without  any  loss  of 
earnings  to  the  men. 


MANIFESTO 

Issued  by  envoys  of  the  International  Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague 
to  the  governments  of  Europe  and  the  President  of  the   United  States 


HE  accompanying  public  statement  was  given  out 
on  October  15,  simultaneously  in  New  York  and 

Amsterdam,  by  the  International  Committee  of 

Women  for  Permanent  Peace.  This  is  the  organization 
which  grew  out  of  the  International  Congress  of  Women 
at  The  Hague  last  April,  from  which  two  groups  of  en- 
voys were  sent,  one  to  the  capitals  of  the  leading  belliger- 
ents and  to  Holland  and  Switzerland;  the  other  to  Russia 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  their  joint  report  the  leading  members  of  these  two 
delegations  unite  in  stating  that  the  evidence  and  assur- 
ances given  them  have  convinced  them  that  the  belliger- 
ent and  neutral  nations  of  Europe  are  ready  to  consider 
a  continuous  conference  of  neutrals  as  a  medium  for  the 
settlement  of  the  war;  the  belligerents  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  they  would  not  consider  such  a  conference 
unfriendly,  the  neutrals  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  they 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  act,  but  first  must  be  assured 
of  Americas  co-operation. 

Of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  they  report  as 
yet  no  evidence. 

PHE  signers  of  the  statement  are  themselves  leading 
members  of  the  two  groups  of  envoys.  They  in- 
clude representative  women  of  the  two  belligerent  groups 
and  of  two  of  the  chief  neutrals.  Miss  Addams  is  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Committee,  Miss  MacMillan, 
secretary,  Dr.  Jacobs  and  Mme.  Schwimmer,  vice-chair- 
men. 

The  three  foreign  delegates  came  to  the  United 
States  in  September  and  the  executive  committee  was  in 
session  in  New  York  last  week.  Dr.  Jacobs,  who  was  re- 
ceived by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing,  re- 
turned on  October  5  to  Amsterdam,  where  the  interna- 
tional committee  has  established  permanent  headquar- 
ters. 

She  announced  before  sailing  that  a  second  and 
smaller  conference  of  women  would  be  held  at  The  Hague 
in  December. 


TPHE  signers  were  not  at  liberty  to  give  names  or  na- 
tionality of  the  foreign  officers  specifically  quoted; 
but  in  several  instances  they  quote  verbatim.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  envoys  were  received  by  the  follow- 
ing, among  others : 

Prime  Minister  ASQUITH,  and  Foreign  Minister  Sir 
EDWARD  GREY  in  London; 

Chancellor  VON  BETHMANN  HOLLWEG,  and 
Foreign  Minister  VON  JAGOW  in  Berlin; 

Prime  Minister  STUERGKH,  Foreign  Minister  BU- 
RIAN  in  Vienna; 

Prime  Minister  TISZA  in  Buda  Pest; 

Prime  Minister  SALANDRA  and  Foreign  Minister 
SONINO  in  Rome; 

Prime  Minister  VIVIANI  and  Foreign  Minister  DEL- 

CASSE  in  Paris; 

Foreign  Minister  D'AVIGNON  in  Havre; 
Foreign   Minister  SAZONOFF  in  Petrograd; 

and  by  these   representatives  of  neutral  governments: 

Prime  Minister  CORT  VAN  DER  LINDEN  and  For- 
eign Minister  LOUDON  in  The  Hague; 

Prime  Minister  ZAHLE  and  Foreign  Minister  SCA- 
VENIUS  in  Copenhagen ; 

King  HAAKON,  Prime  Minister  KNUDSEX.  Foreign 
Minister  IHLEN,  and  by  Messrs.  LOVLAND.  AARS- 
BAD,  CASTBERG  and  JAHREN,  the  four  presidents 
of  the  Storthing  in  Christiania ; 

Foreign   Minister   WALLENBERG   in   Stockholm; 

President  MOTTA  and  Prime  Minister  HOFFMAN 
in  Berne;  and 

President  WILSON  and  Secretary  of  State  LANS- 
ING in  Washington. 

While  in  Rome,  the  delegation  went  unofficially — that 
is  to  say,  without  a  mandate  from  the  congress — to  an 
audience  with  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state. 


THE   TEXT 


Issued  October  15.  1915. 


HERE  in  America,  on  neutral  soil,  far  removed 
from  the  stress  of  the  conflict  we,  the  envoys 

I  to  the  governments  from  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  at  The  Hague,  have  come  together  to 
canvass  the  results  of  our  missions.  We  put  forth  this 
statement  as  our  united  and  deliberate  conclusions. 

At  a  time  when  the  foreign  offices  of  the  great  belliger- 
ents have  been  barred  to  each  other,  and  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  has  been  fixed  on  the  war  offices  for  leadership, 
we  have  gone  from  capital  to  capital  and  conferred  with 
the  civil  governments. 

Our  mission  was  to  place  before  belligerents  and  neu- 
trals alike  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  held  at  The  Hague  in  April ;  especially  to  place 
before  them  the  definite  method  of  a  conference  of  neutral 
nations  as  an  agency  of  continuous  mediation  for  the  set  - 
tlement  of  the  war. 


"TO  carry  out  this  mission  two  delegations  were  appoint- 
ed, which  included  women  of  Great  Britain.  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  and  the  United 
States.  One  or  other  of  these  delegations  was  received  by 
the  governments  in  fourteen  capitals,  Berlin,  Berne.  Buda- 
pest, Christiania.  Copenhagen.  The  Hague,  Havre  (Bel- 
gian government),  London.  Paris,  Petrograd,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  Vienna,  and  Washington.  We  were  received 
by  the  prime  ministers  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  pow- 
ers, by  the  king  of  Norway,  by  the  presidents  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  the  United  States,  by  the  pope  and  the  card- 
inal secretary  of  State.  In  many  capitals  more  than  one 
audience  was  given,  not  merelj  to  present  our  resolutions, 
but  for  a  thorough  discussion.  In  addition  to  the  thirty- 
five  governmental  visits  we  met — everywhere — members 
of  parliaments  and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion. 


MANIFESTO:  Continued 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN  FOR 
PERMANENT  PEACE 


\Al  E  heard  much  the  same  words  spoken  in  Downing 
street  as  those  spoken  in  Wilhelmstrasse,  in  Vienna 
as  in  Petrograd,  in  Budapest  as  in  Havre,  where  the  Bel- 
gians have  their  temporary  government. 

Our  visits  to  the  war  capitals  convinced  us  that  the 
belligerent  governments  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  con- 
ference of  neutral  nations;  that  while  the  belligerents 
have  rejected  offers  of  mediation  by  single  neutral  na- 
tions, and  while  no  belligerent  could  ask  for  mediation, 
the  creation  of  a  continuous  conference  of  neutral  na- 
tions might  provide  the  machinery  which  would  lead  to 
peace.  We  found  that  the  neutrals  on  the  other  hand 
were  concerned  lest  calling  such  a  conference  might  be 
considered  inopportune  by  one  or  other  of  the  belliger- 
ents. Here  our  information  from  the  belligerents  them- 
selves gave  assurance  that  such  initiative  would  not  be 
resented.  "My  country  would  not  find  anything  unfriend- 
ly in  such  action  by  the  neutrals,"  was  the  assurance 
given  us  by  the  foreign  minister  of  one  of  the  great 
belligerents.  "My  government  would  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  institution,"  said  the  minister  of  an  op- 
posing nation.  "What  are  the  neutrals  waiting  for?" 
asked  a  third,  whose  name  ranks  high  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  all  over  the  world. 

It  remained  to  put  this  clarifying  intelligence  before  the 
neutral  countries.  As  a  result  the  plan  of  starting  medi- 
ation through  the  agency  of  a  continuous  conference  of 
the  neutral  nations  is  today  being  seriously  discussed 
alike  in  the  cabinets  of  the  belligerent  and  neutral  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  the  press  of  both. 

\\l  E  are  in  a  position  to  quote  some  of  the  expres- 
sions of  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  great  na- 
tions as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  "You  are  right," 
said  one  minister,  "that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  finish  the  fight  by  early  negotiation  rather 
than  by  further  military  efforts,  which  would  result  in 
more  and  more  destruction  and  irreparable  loss."  "Yours 
is  the  sanest  proposal  that  has  been  brought  to  this  office 
in  the  last  six  months,"  said  the  prime  minister  of  one  of 
the  larger  countries. 

We  were  also  in  position  to  canvass  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  proposal,  testing  it  out 
severely  in  the  judgment  of  those  in  the  midst  of  the 
European  conflict.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  not  the 
time  at  present  to  start  such  a  process  of  negotiation,  and 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  until  one  or  other  party  has 
a  victory,  or  at  least  until  some  new  military  balance  is 
struck.  The  answer  we  bring  is  that  every  delay  makes 
more  difficult  the  beginning  of  negotiations,  more  na- 
tions become  involved,  and  the  situation  becomes  more 
complicated;  that  when  at  times  in  the  course  of  the  war 
such  a  balance  was  struck,  the  neutrals  were  unprepared 
to  act.  The  opportunity  passed.  For  the  forces  of  peace 
to  be  unprepared  when  the  hour  comes  is  as  irretrievable 
as  for  a  military  leader  to  be  unready. 


It  has  been  argued  that  for  such  a  conference  to  be 
called  at  any  time  when  one  side  has  met  with  some  mili- 
tary advantage,  would  be  to  favor  that  side.  The  answer 
we  bring  is  that  the  proposed  conference  would  start 
mediation  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  military  advan- 
tage. As  to  the  actual  military  situation,  however,  we 
quote  a  remark  made  to  us  by  a  foreign  minister  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  powers:  "Neither  side  is  today  strong 
enough  to  dictate  terms,  and  neither  side  is  so  weakened 
that  it  has  to  accept  humiliating  terms." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  conference  would 
bind  the  neutral  governments  co-operating  in  it.  The 
answer  we  bring  is  that,  as  proposed,  such  a  conference 
should  consist  of  the  ablest  persons  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, assigned  not  to  problems  of  their  own  governments, 
but  to  the  common  service  of  a  supreme  crisis.  The 
situation  calls  for  a  conference  cast  in  a  new  and  larger 
mould  than  those  of  conventional  diplomacy,  the  gov- 
ernments sending  to  it  persons  drawn  from  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  fields  who  have  had  genuine  inter- 
national experience. 

A  S  women,  it  was  possible  for  us,  from  belligerent 
and  neutral  nations  alike,  to  meet  in  the  midst  of 
war,  and  to  carry  forward  an  interchange  of  question 
and  answer  between  capitals  which  were  barred  to  each 
other.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  make  articulate  our  con- 
victions. 

\X^E  have  been  convinced  that  the  governments  of  the 
belligerent  nations  would  not  be  hostile  to  the  in- 
stitution of  such  a  common  channel  for  good  offices;  and 
that  the  governments  of  the  European  neutrals  we  visited 
stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  others  in  mediation.  Re- 
viewing the  situation,  we  believe  that  of  the  five  Euro- 
pean neutral  nations  visited,  three  are  ready  to  join  in 
such  a  conference,  and  that  two  are  deliberating  the  call 
ing  of  such  a  conference.  Of  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence. 

\\7"  E  are  but  the  conveyors  of  evidence  which  is  a 
challenge  to  action  by  the  neutral  governments 
visited — by  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  States.  We  in  turn  bear  evi- 
dence of  a  rising  desire  and  intention  of  vast  companies 
of  people  in  the  neutral  countries  to  turn  a  barren  dis- 
interestedness into  an  active  good-will.  In  Sweden,  for 
example,  more  than  400  meetings  were  held  in  one  day 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  calling  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  act. 

'T'HE  excruciating  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
hopeless  continuance  of  this  war  no  longer  rests  on 
the  will  of  the  belligerent  nations  alone.  It  rests  also 
on  the  will  of  those  neutral  governments  and  people  who 
have  been  spared  its  shock  but  cannot,  if  they  would,  ab- 
solve themselves  from  their  full  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  war. 
Signed  by 

ALETTA  JACOBS   [Holland]. 
CHRYSTAL  MACMILLAN  [Great  Britain]. 
ROSIKA   SCHWIMMER    [Austro-Hungary]. 
EMILY  G.  BALCH   [United  States]. 
TANK  ADDAMS   [United  States]. 
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NEGLECTED  TEETH 


i 


INVITE 

BAD 
HEALTH 


Of 900  children   e>a  mined   by  denlisls 
al  one  school 
95^  MAO  DEFECTIVE  TEETH 

An*  medical  msp#clor  said  o/  IS  schools 
in  hit  diilnct'Nearly  every  child  in  the 
lower  grades  has  serious  denial  decay* 

Ktt  SCHOOLS  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN'S  TEETH 


A  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  PROPOSED  »  LOCUST  POINT 


THE  HOME  OF 
NEGRO  TUBERCULOSIS 

Bad  living   conditions  are  the  latest  single 

factor  responsible  for  the  DEVELOPMENT  and  SPREAD 

of  Tubarculceia  monetae  colored  people 

— iS"- 


Some  40,000  other  children 
in  the  lower  grades  need 
the  same'Health  Insurance" 


BY  UTILIZING   ALL    THE     ROOMS     ALL  THE  TIME 
THIS  8UILDINO    COST     OARV.  IND.  '|20  TO  A  CHILD  —  BALTIMORE  NOW  P»V«*IMA  CMILO 

CHARTING  A  CITY'S  SOCIAL  NEEDS 

QN  PANELS  of  greenish  gray  in  dark  green  frames,  with  letters  of  black  and  red,  clear  photographs,  cut-out  figures,  color 
sketches  and  cartoons,  the  whole  lighted  and  operated  by  electricity,  Baltimore  has  made  an  effective  exhibit  of  its  social 
work  and  social  needs.  The  present  subjects — to  which  others  will  be  added — are  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  medical  in- 
spection of  schools,  care  of  mental  defectives,  reduction  of  tuberculosis  among  Negroes,  social  team-play  in  the  Locust  Point 
district  and  the  proposed  social  survey  of  the  city.  The  exhibit  committee  represents  many  social  organizations  with 
John  Daniels  as  chairman. 


R 


ESULTS    OF    ALABAMA'S    LEG- 
ISLATURE 


Some  important  measures  im- 
proving the  state's  educational  and  judi- 
ciary systems  were  the  chief  results  of 
the  Alabama  legislature  which,  meeting 
in  two  sessions,  one  in  January  and  the 
other  in  July,  did  not  finally  adjourn 
until  September  25. 

Of  the  ten  bills  widely  heralded  for 
their  constructive  value — providing  for 
a  constitutional  convention,  equal  suf- 
frage, a  new  child  labor  law,  a  state  wel- 
fare department,  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict lease  system,  a  public  health  de- 
partment, a  workmen's  compensation  act, 
a  law  against  loan  sharks,  compulsory 
education  and  a  state  utility  commis- 
sion— only  three  became  law.  These 
three  were  the  child  .labor,  loan  shark 
and  compulsory  education  bills.  The 
two  first  survived  a  veritable  hurricane 
of  opposition  and  the  child  labor  bill 
was  saved  only  by  a  compromise  with 
the  cotton  mill  men,  as  was  related  in 
The  Survey  for  April  24. 

No  provision  was  made  for  inspectors 
to  enforce  the  child  labor  law  in  spite 
of  an  animated  campaign  to  secure  two, 
one  of  them  a  woman.  But  great  help 
in  enforcement  is  expected  from  the 
probation  officers  who  will  be  appointed 
under  the  new  law  creating  a  juvenile 
court  in  every  county — in  itself  a  meas- 
ure of  prime  importance. 

Corporation  control  was  freely  charg- 
ed against  the  legislature  and  the  fruits 
of  it  pointed  out  in  the  fact  that  Ala- 
bama has  continued  its  convict  lease 
system,  it  has  continued  the  sixty-hour 
working  week  for  children,  it  has  post- 
poned the  14-year  age  limit  for  children 
until   1916  and  it  has  exempted  all  cor- 


porations from  paying  taxes  for  a  period 
of   ten  years. 

One  of  the  bitterest  fights  of  the  ses- 
sions centered  about  the  failure  of  the 
convict  lease  bill.  There  had  been  great 
hopes  of  a  change,  especially  when  the 
bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  Joseph  (ireen  was  chairman.  Air. 
Green  had  for  years  been  campaigning 
to  "take  the  convicts  out  of  the  mines." 
Friends  of  the  measure  now  charge  that 
what  he  was  really  after  was  the  place 
and  salary  of  convict  commissioner.  At 
any  rate  the  bill  lost. 

The  changes  in  the  state's  educational 
system,  however,  were  substantial.  Dur- 
ing the  first  session  five  measures  were 
enacted  into  law:  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  an  illiteracy  commission,  to 
permit  women  to  serve  on  boards  of 
education,  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  teachers  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  to  empower  the  state  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers to  issue  teachers'  certificates 
without  examination  to  graduates  of 
certain  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  to  authorize  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  provid- 
ing for  local  school  taxation  by  county 
and  by  district. 

These  measures  were  supplemented  at 
the  split  session  by  five  others :  creating 
a  state  Board  of  Education,  establishing 
county  boards  of  education  with  en- 
larged powers,  establishing  compulsory 
education,  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  public  schools  by  $150,000  (the  total 
appropriation  was  $500,000),  and  re- 
quiring all  private,  denominational  and 
parochial  schools  to  make  regular  re- 
ports to  the  state  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A  vigorous  fight  was  made  over  the 
establishing  of  county  boards  of  educa- 


tion as  the  bill  took  away  from  the  vot- 
ers the  election  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education  and  made  the  place 
appointive  by  the  new  county  board.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  place  has  been 
held  a  political  job,  and  some  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  education 
have  not  been  subjected  to  even  so 
meager  a  test  of  fitness  as  ability  to 
read  and  write.  To  remove  this  power 
of  appointment  from  the  voters  seemed 
to  nearly  half  of  the  legislators  a  shock- 
ing crime,  and  they  said  so  frankly.  But 
the  bill  won  out  by  a  majority  of  eight. 

Representative  Isadore  Shapiro  of 
Jefferson  county,  who  was  the  candidate 
of  social  workers  in  Birmingham,  was 
the  author  of  19  successful  bills.  Six 
of  these  had  to  do  with  changes  in  the 
judiciary  system :  substituting  a  jury 
commission  system  for  the  present  jury 
system,  a  continuous  term  of  the  crim- 
inal court,  giving  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Birmingham  jurisdiction  over  mis- 
demeanors and  in  that  way  paving  the 
way  for  a  clearing  of  the  jail,  author- 
izing a  supernumerary  judge  to  assist 
regular  trial  judges  in  clearing  dockets, 
breaking  up  the  misuse  of  bailiffs  by  the 
sheriff  and  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  bailiffs  by  the  judges  of  the  various 
courts,  creating  a  Municipal  Court  for 
Birmingham,  and  abolishing  justices  of 
the  peace. 

Among  the  other  successful  measures 
to  Mr.  Shapiro's  credit  were  the  anti- 
loan-shark  bill,  the  bill  authorizing 
women  to  serve  on  school  boards,  a  bill 
repealing  a  section  of  the  revenue  code 
of  1911  which  exempted  public  utilities 
from  the  payment  of  franchise  taxes 
to  municipalities,  a  bill  allowing  munici- 
palities to  lev)  a  2  per  cent  t.ix  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  public  utilities  and 
others. 


"Plucking  the  Goose"  as  Town  Policy 
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TO  the  average  onlooker,  who  as- 
sociates the  terms  "taxation 
and  representation"  somewhat 
vaguely  with  the  Boston  tea 
party  ,and  -lets  it  go  at  that,  there  was 
nothing  about  the  Harrison  bill,  recent- 
ly defeated  by  a  determined  filibuster  in 
the  .Minnesota  Legislature,  to  catch  his 
attention  or  warrant  the  fight  it  raised. 
It  proposed  to  restrict  tax  levies  for 
municipal  purposes  (exclusive  of  the 
support  of  schools)  in  towns  of  the  third 
and  fourth  class,  to  $25  per  capita.  The 
average  per  capita  rate  throughout  the 
state  is  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

In  the  background  is  a  story  of  ab- 
sentee ownership  with  a  new  problem  on 
its  hands,  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges of  looting  and  oppression,  in 
which  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  other  mine  owners  appear  as 
plaintiffs,  and  five  towns  on  the  Mesaba 
Iron  Range  in  Minnesota  play  the  role  of 
hold-up  men,  of  specialists  in  town  im- 
provement or  of  thrifty  tax-payers  hold- 
ing rich  corporations  to  proper  account 
— all  according  to  the  point  of  view. 

In  1914,  the  average  per  capita  tax  for 
local  purposes  in  140  Minnesota  cities 
and  villages  was  $5.35.  In  Duluth,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  cities  of  the  first 
class,  the  per  capita  taxes  were  $11.01, 
$11.20  and  $12.52  respectively.  The  per 
capita  tax  in  Hibbing  was  $85.35.  Nor 
is  Hibbing  a  millionaire  colony.  It  is  a 
mining  village  of  some  10,000  population, 
the  principal  industry  of  which  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  tax-gathering. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  taxes  have 
increased  twenty-seven  times  as  fast  as 
the  population.  And  the  story  of  Hib- 
bing is  in  essentials  the  story  also  of 
Chisholm,  Buhl,  Keewatin  and  Moun- 
tain Iron. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  voters 
levy  the  taxes.  The  non-voting  mining 
corporations  own  about  98  per  cent  of 
the  taxable  property.  Somebody  who 
wanted  a  new  sidewalk  or  an  extra  town 
pump,  woke  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  Soon  the  town  pockets  were 
bulging  with  gold,  which  seemed  to  burn 
the  traditional  holes  in  them.  As  the 
Mesaba  Ore  of  Hibbing  remarked  edi- 
torially  (March  27)  : 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  us,  and,  you'll  notice, 
we  are  not  overlooking  it." 

While  Hibbing  took  a  leading  part,  it 
did  not  play  the  game  alone.  For  some 
years  the  five  towns  carried  on  rival 
village-improvement  bees  enlivened  by 
an  exhibit  of  how  much  open-handed 
communities  can  spend  when  money 
comes  easily. 

Before  long,  Hibbing  had  more  street 
lights  on  its  "Great  White  Way"  than 
Cincinnati,  a  city  of  400,000.  Eight 
ornamental  lamp-posts,  each  carrying 
five  incandescent  lights,  now  illumine  the 
principal  street  intersections.  It  spent 
$374,000  for  paving  in  1914.  Its  payroll 
for    that    year    was,    roughly,    $446,000, 
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which  provided  for  a  monthly  average 
of  894  men,  although  there  were  but 
1,318  voters  at  the  last  state  election. 
The  only  state  officers  who  received  a 
larger  yearly  income  last  year  than  Hib- 
bing's  treasurer  were  the  governor  and 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  expenditure,  in  a  single  year 
(1914)  was  $1,204,742.  Only  $620,434 
of  the  warrants  issued  for  this  were  met 
with  cash,  and  the  outstanding  current 
indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted   to  $1,252,597. 

Chisholm,  which  had  733  voters  at  the 
last  election,  had  a  monthly  average  of 
538  men  on  her  payroll.  An  attempt  at 
economy,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
more  timorous  members  of  the  council, 
was  scathingly  dealt  with  in  the  Tri- 
bune-Herald of  March  26  last: 

"By  its  action  Wednesday  the  Chis- 
holm council  put  a  crimp  in  the  local 
baseball  team,  many  of  the  men  who  had 
heen  given  jobs  all  winter  in  an  effort  to 
keep  them  here  for  the  coming  season 
being  laid  off.  This  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  action  of  the  Hibbing  coun- 
cil, which  this  year  has  imported  men 
from  the  best  leagues  possible  in  order 
that  the  village  of  Hibbing  might  have 
a  first-class  ball  team." 

After  a  defeat  by  one  of  the  other 
towns,  the  council  sought  to  remedy  the 
error  referred  to  by  voting  $1,000  to  the 
team. 

When  a  municipal  well  was  sunk  in 
Keewatin,  it  was  a  ceremonious  occa- 
sion. It  took  five  inspectors  and  a  su- 
perintendent to  supervise  the  work,  in 
addition  to  a  city  engineer.  The  tax 
levies  had  been  high  for  years,  but  took 
spectacular  jumps  in  1913  and  1914. 
Hibbing's  rose  gradually  from  $60,985 
in  1904  to  $276,490  in  1912,  to  $753,800 
in  1914,  and  $1,693,933  in  1915.  The 
levy  in  Mountain  Iron  for  1913  was  435 
per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before. 

There  was  apparently  no  malice  be- 
hind these  increases — only  an  awaken- 
ing to  good  business  opportunities,  long 
neglected.  And  when  the  mining  com- 
panies found  their  protests  unavailing 
and  sought  legislative  protection  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Harrison  bill  pre- 
viously referred  to,  indignation  rose 
high  in  the  five  towns. 

Their  main  contentions  were  that 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  levy  ex- 
traordinarily large   taxes   on   the  mines, 


because  the  mines  were  exhausting  the 
ore  beds  and  would  soon  leave  the 
towns  with  practically  no  taxable  prop- 
erty ;  second,  that  the  bill  was  a  special 
privilege  bill  fostered  by  big  corpora- 
tions in  the  interest  of  eastern  capital- 
ists to  the  detriment  of  local  communi- 
ties; and  third,  that  the  expenses  of 
government  in  mining  towns  are  neces- 
sarily higher  than  in  ordinary  towns. 
As  the  Mesaba  Ore  put  it : 

"The  Ore  believes  that  every  cent 
possible  should  he  collected  from  the 
mining  companies  while  they  are  with 
us,  to  the  end  that  we  may  retain  unto 
ourselves  a  share  of  the  wealth  that 
once  removed  will  never  return.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  believe  in  waste  or  extrava- 
gance in  municipal  management  or  any- 
where else,  hut  we  shall  hold  that  the 
village  of  Hibbing  should  collect  every 
year  the  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars due  it  from  the  mining  companies." 

And  on  March  27  the  same  paper 
charged  the  city  councils  of  the  iron 
range    with   being 

"remiss  in  their  duty  to  the  people  of 
these  communities  because  they  do  not 
levy  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law 
and  spend  it  every  year,  whether  it  be 
extravagance  or  not.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  collect  every  cent  available 
from  the  taxation  of  these  mines  and 
use  it  to  beautify  our  towns  because  it 
belongs  to  us.  Hibbing  surely  receives 
no  thanks  for  handing  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year  of  its  own  money  to  east- 
ern mine  owners,  and  we  will  be  just 
as  well  treated  if  we  collect  and  spend 
all  that  is  due  us." 

The  mining  companies  in  reply  main- 
tained that  the  ore  deposits  will  not  be 
exhausted  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
such  feverish  taxation  is  therefore  un- 
necessary; that  if  it  were  true  that  the 
ore  would  soon  be  exhausted,  that  fact 
in  itself  would  be  the  best  kind  of  a 
reason  why  the  towns  should  not  ex- 
pend such  vast  sums  in  public  improve- 
ments, because  as  soon  as  the  mines 
were  closed  most  of  the  population 
would  leave  the  villages  and  there 
would  be  no  one  to  enjoy  the  extensive 
public    improvements    provided. 

The  Harrison  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  7.  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House  by  a  filibuster  which  last- 
ed four  weeks,  although  the  bill  had  the 
support  of  most  of  the  towns  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  range.  As  the  Vir- 
ginia Daily  Enterprise  of  April  12  said. 
severely : 

"If  the  Mesaba  Ore  (Hibbing)  is  of 
the  opinion  that  its  town  has  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  range  behind  it 
in  the  fight  on  the  Harrison  per  capita 
tax  bill  it  is  mistaken.  It  has  not.  Hih- 
bing  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  small 
boy  who  ate  all  the  pie  at  the  party.  It 
has  the  belly-ache  and  scant  sympathy 
from  the  erstwhile  guests." 

Late  dispatches  state  that  almost  all 
the  mining  companies  have  refused  to 
pay  their  assessed  taxes  in  Hibbing  and 
will  fight  collection  in  the  courts. 
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The  Survey,  October  16,  1915 


IS  there  a  silver  lining  of  even  this 
world  war  cloud?  Certainly  if 
there  is  one,  there  are  none  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  it.  There  is 
an  old  platitude  that  "history  repeats  it- 
self." '  What  has  proven  the  silver  lin- 
ing of  war  clouds  in  the  past?  Perhaps 
this  will  be  of  help  in  finding  the  light 
for  the  inky  pall  that  now  glooms  the 
world. 

A  school  history  of  forty  years  ago 
contained  a  paragraph  something  like 
the  following: 

"African  slavery  had  existed  in  the 
American  colonies  from  the  earliest  set- 
tlement, but  it  was  not  considered  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  economic  organization 
of  society. 

"It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
abolish  the  system  in  the  first  few  years 
of  the  Republic.  But  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton-gin made  cotton  growing  in  the 
South  very  profitable,  and  slaves  became 
extremely  valuable,  as  they  seemed 
necessary  to  the  chief  industry  of  the 
southern  states.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  that 
ended  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
America." 

This  is  the  silver  lining  of  that  war 
cloud:  African  slavery  was  destroyed, 
three  million  slaves  were  given  at  least 
legal  liberty.  Master  and  slave  were 
both  set  free,  and  the  white  people  of 
the  Southland  would  no  more  agree  to 
go  back  to  the  old  slavery  days  than 
would  the  black. 

What  did  it  cost?  For  half  a  century 
after  Whitney's  epoch-making  invention, 
the  southern  autocracy  piled  up  wealth 
with  amazing  rapidity.  The  South  sur- 
passed in  wealth  the  more  populous 
North.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the  cotton- 
fields  was  only  the  coarsest  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  slave.  All  tha  pick- 
aninnies worked  as  soon  as  they  could 
toddle.  There  were  no  "wasted"  years 
in  school.  Then  came  the  deluge  of 
blood.  In  four  long  years,  "the  dogs 
of  war"  licked  the  platter  clean. 

Another  half  century  has  passed.  Ten 
thousand  Whitneys  have  been  at  work. 
All  unconsciously,  as  did  he,  they  have 
been  forging  chains  for  the  masses  of 
mankind.  A  century  ago,  the  workman 
carried  his  machine-shop  on  his  should- 
er. He  was  his  own  master.  His  earn- 
ings were  not  large,  but  they  were  all 
his.  His  productive  capacity  was  limit- 
ed, but  he  need  divide  it  with  none. 

Then  came  the  Whitneys,  the  Edisons, 
— and  the  machine-shop  covers  acres. 
The  man  with  the  machine  multiplies  his 
output  by  scores,  yes,  hundreds.  Much 
of  the  work  in  the  big  machine-shop 
is  simple,  and  anybody  can  learn  it  in 
a  little  while.  The  workman  still  gets 
food  and  clothing,  such  as  it  is.  The 
owner  of  the  machine  gets  the  rest. 

If  the  workman  objects  at  the  unequal 
division    of   profits,    his   place   is    easily 
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filled.  He  has  limited  liberty  to  choose 
another  master.  Therein  he  has  more 
freedom  than  his  black  brother.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  southern  master  had 
capital  invested  in  his  workmen.  Under- 
feeding the  slaves  was  as  poor  business 
as  starving  the  horses  or  other  live- 
stock. In  this  later  slavery  the  human 
part  of  the  factory  is  the  one  element 
that  involves  no  capital,  and  the  master 
can  renew  without  cost. 

The  world's  wealth  has  been  multiply- 
ing with  a  rapidity  that  makes  the  tra- 
ditional Croesus  appear  like  a  roadside 
beggar.  But  the  relative  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  producer  has  not  kept 
pace.  He  has  more  things  to  use,  be- 
cause the  luxuries  of  our  grandfathers 
have  become  common  and  necessary  for 
all.  The  cotton-gin  of  every  industry 
has  enriched  the  master,  and  widened 
the  gulf  between  him  and  his  workman. 
It  is  so  in  America;  it  is  perhaps  more 
so  in  Europe. 

Again,  the  dogs  of  the  war  are  loose. 
They  are  devouring  the  huge  spoils  of 
modern  industrialism  at  the  rate  of  ten 
million  sterling  a  day.  David  Lloyd- 
George  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
House  of  Commons  recently  that  "for 
the  year  ending  December  31  next,  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  the  allies 
would  be  not  far  from  two  thousand 
million  pounds  sterling." 

This  represents  only  the  actual  ex- 
penditures of  these  governments,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  incalcul- 
able losses  from  idle  factories,  business 
depression,  and  destruction  of  property 
by  the  enemy.  This  is  a  daily  expendi- 
ture of  five  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling  by  one  side  only  of  the  world 
conflict. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  cheerfully  inform- 
ed the  House :  "We  are  able  to  pay 
our  huge  expenditure  on  the  war  for 
five  years,  allowing  a  substantial  sum 
for  depreciation,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
our  investment  abroad.  France  is  able 
to  carry  on  the  expense  for  two  or  three 
years,  at  least,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
her  investment  abroad,  and  both  coun- 
tries still  have  something  to  advance  to 
their  allies." 


If  Kitchener's  prophecy  of  a  three 
years'  war  proves  true,  even  this  opti- 
mistic estimate  of  resources  will  leave 
little  European  surplus  wealth.  This 
takes  no  account  of  the  losses  in  inter- 
national trade.  British  exports  and  im- 
ports for  November  were  about  45  per 
cent  less  than  for  the  same  month  in 
1913.  What  will  they  be  next  Novem- 
ber? 

President  Lincoln  saw  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  slave-created  wealth  the  hand 
of  a  just  God.  Read  again  the  message 
of  his  second  inaugural  which  proved 
to  a  stricken  nation  to  be  his  valedic- 
tory : 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk  and  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

The  analogy  bears  closer  scrutiny. 
The  tap-root  of  the  slavery  upas-tree 
was  covetousness,  the  desire  to  exploit 
the  weaker  man,  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  the  unearned  increment  of  his  labor. 
This  world  war  is  at  the  bottom  com- 
mercial, not  political,  in  its  genesis.  The 
real  enmity  is  between  German  and 
British.  How  else  explain  the  anomaly 
of  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance?  Eng- 
land fighting  her  old  ward  Turkey? 
Japan  fighting  beside  Russia? 

All  political  traditions  are  being  vio- 
lated in  this  war.  Why?  The  two 
island  empires  of  the  West  and  East 
are  dependent  upon  trade  for  their  ex- 
pansion, for  their  national  prosperity. 
German  commercial  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  seem  to  threaten  the  interests 
of  both  these  allied  nations.  They  join 
with  their  national  political  foes  to  de- 
stroy their  commercial  rival. 

Whoever  is  forced  to  sue  for  peace, 
one  thing  seems  probable, — a  large  part 
of  the  fruit  of  the  exploited  toil  of 
Europe's  millions  for  generations  will 
be  burned  up  in  the  conflagration. 
Never  again  will  the  nations  commit  to 
a  handful  of  men  the  power  to  plunge 
the  world  into  a  chaos  of  destruction. 
The  power  political  will  be  democratized 
and  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  of 
blood  and  treasure  will  decide  when  and 
whom  to  fight.  And  with  the  decentral- 
ization of  the  political  power,  will  there 
not  be  a  corresponding  decentralization 
of  the  new  wealth  that  is  to  be  created 
by  the  survivors  of  the  great  slaughter? 

Here,  then,  is  the  silver  lining.  A 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  must 
emerge  from  the  cloud  of  war-dust  that 
enshrouds  this  planet.  It  may  have  been 
necessary  to  free  "the  man  with  the 
hoe"  with  the  plane,  the  hammer  and 
the  loom.  God  forbid  that  we  ever  need 
another  such  chastening. 


A  Survey  of  Sickness 


Comprising  a  Summary  of  a  Report  on  the  Extent,  Care  and  Prevention  of  Sickness  in  Dutchess 

County,  New  York,  made  by  the  Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 


BELIEVING  that  the  time  has 
come  when  definite  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  extent 
and  character  of  sickness  in 
any  part  of  the  country  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions,  as  well  as  what  is  being 
done  about  it,  should  become  the  ex- 
plicit information  of  that  community, 
the  Committee  on  Hospitals  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  has  just  pub- 
lished a  report  on  sickness  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York— its  extent,  care  and 
prevention. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
Part  I  contains  the  findings  of  a  house- 
to-house  survey  of  sickness  in  five  dis- 
tricts of  Dutchess  county  selected  for 
their  representative  character  and  con- 
taining an  aggregate  population  of  about 
11,800.  These  districts  are  the  fourth 
ward  of  Poughkeepsie  and  the  towns  of 
Rhinebeck,  Milan,  Clinton  and  Stanford. 
The  total  population  of  Dutchess  county 
is  about  90,000.  The  period  covered  is 
sixteen  months  (the  entire  year  of  1912 
and  four  months  of  1913),  except  for 
Stanford,  a  town  of  1,500  people,  where 
the  data  were  collected  only  for  the  year 
1912.  Part  II  embodies  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations looking  to  the  formation  of 
a  county  health  association  whose  objects 
would  be  the  thorough-going  and  efficient 
organization  and  development  of  the 
health-protecting  and  disease-fighting 
facilities  of  the  county. 

For  an  account  of  the  method  of  gath- 
ering the  data,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  field  covered  and  definitions  of  terms 
used,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report 
itself.  Only  the  more  significant  find- 
ings can  be  indicated  here. 

Findings 

The  findings  in  a  study  of  the  ex- 
tent of  sickness  and  timt  lost  show 
that  1.600  cases  of  serious  illness  oc- 
curred in  the  five  districts  during  the  pe- 
riod studied.  Of  these,  786  were  communi- 
cable, 673  were  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical, and  141  were  obstetrical.  There 
were  987  patients  acutely  ill.  They  lost 
because  of  their  illness  41.244  days.  Of 
these  41,244  days,  children  from  one  to 
five  years  of  age  lost  13,256  days  (32 
per  cent)  ;  children  of  school  age,  six 
to  fourteen,  lost  13,716  days  (33  per 
cent)  ;  men  in  the  productive  period  of 
life,  fifteen  to  fifty-four,  lost  4,983  days, 
while  women  during  the  same  period  lost 
4,838  days.  These  figures  do  not  include 
452  cases  of  chronic  illness,  31  y2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  recorded. 

Of  service  secured,  it  was  found  that. 
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1,217  (76  per  cent)  patients  had  medical 
care:  1,058  in  their  own  homes,  101  in 
hospitals,  and  58  both  at  home  and  in 
hospitals.  Of  the  patients  who  remained 
at  home,  383  were  without  medical  care. 
Of  the  1,441  patients  who  remained  in 
their  own  homes  during  their  entire 
sickness,  31  secured  resident  trained 
nursing  service ;  S3,  visiting  trained 
nursing  service ;  77,  resident  untrained 
nursing  service,  and  12,  visiting  un- 
trained nursing  service.  In  852  instances, 
some  member  of  the  family  did  whatever 
nursing  was  done. 

Inadequency  of  Home  Care 

Only  55  per  cent  of  the  1,441  patients 
who  remained  in  their  own  homes 
throughout  their  sickness  were  cared 
for  adequately.  80  per  cent  of  the  hos- 
pital patients  were  cared  for  adequately ; 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  received  in- 
adequate care  chiefly  because  of  tne  lack 
of  social  service  and  follow-up  work. 

Investigation  of  this  service  secured 
as  it  was  related  to  the  economic  status 
of  the  patients  showed  that  of  the  506 
patients  who  could  have  paid  for  any 
necessary  service,  81  per  cent  were 
cared  for  adequately  and  19  per  cent  in- 
adequately. '  Of  the  882  patients  who 
could  have  met  any  ordinary  expenses, 
such  as  physicians'  fees,  practical  nurs- 
ing, and  ward  service  in  hospitals,  but 
who  could  not  have  stood  a  prolonged 
drain  on  their  incomes,  50  per  cent  were 
cared  for  adequately  and  50  per  cent  in- 
adequately. There  were  212  patients 
who  could  not  pay  for  medical  and 
nursing  service.  Of  these.  32  per  cent 
received  adequate  care  and  68  per  cent 
inadequate  care. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  680  cases 
(out  of  the  total  1,600  cases  recorded) 
who  were  inadequately  cared  for,  only 
145  belonged  to  the  dependent  class  and 
were  unable  to  pay  for  any  care ;  98 
were  among  the  well-to-do  and  could 
have  paid  for  any  necessary  service, 
while  the  remaining  437  would  have  been 
able  to  pay  for  any  ordinary  charges 
though  unable  to  stand  a  prolonged 
drain  on  their  incomes.  In  other  words, 
in  nearly  79  per  cent  of  the  cases  where 
there  was  found  to  be  lack  of  proper 
service,  poverty  was  not  a  controlling  _ 
cause  of  that  lack.  There  were  in  most 
cases  no  facilities  for  service  to  lie  had, 
and  in  other  cases  there  was  a  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  as  to  what  service  to 


seek  and  how  to  seek  for  it. 

Of  the  1,600  patients  studied,  72  per 
cent  (1,158)  could  have  been  cared  for 
adequately  in  their  own  homes  had  there 
been  available  medical  and  nursing  ser- 
vice. The  remaining  28  per  cent  (442) 
could  not  have  been  cared  for  adequate- 
ly in  their  own  homes.  Of  these  442 
patients  236  (15  per  cent  of  the  total 
1,600),  who  suffered  from  non-con- 
tagious diseases,  could  have  been  cared 
for  adequately  only  in  hospitals,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  cases  from 
a  medical  standpoint.  The  other  73 
patients  (4  per  cent  of  the  total  1,600), 
who  suffered  from  contagious  diseases, 
needed  hospital  care  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  remaining  9  per  cent  of  the 
total  1,600  patients  (133)  could  not  have 
been  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  be- 
cause of  crowded  and  unsanitary  housing 
conditions,  low-grade  mentality,  ig- 
norance, shiftlessness,  or  poverty. 

The  study  shows  especially — and  in 
this,  of  course,  Dutchess  county  is  mere- 
ly typical — that  a  great  deal  of  prevent- 
able disease  occurs  in  the  county,  and 
that  the  care  the  sick  receive  and  the 
facilities  for  their  care  are  in  many  in- 
stances very  inadequate,  resulting  in 
much  unnecessary  suffering  and  finan- 
cial loss  and  many  untimely  deaths. 

The  problem  is  familiar:  How  to  bet- 
ter health  conditions  in  the  county.  How 
can  sickness  that  is  preventable  be  pre- 
vented ?  How  can  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  be  made  adequate  and 
available?  What  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  number  of  work  days 
and  school  days  lost  through  sick- 
ness? How  can  the  sick  in  the  county 
get  that  early  and  accurate  diagnosis 
which  is  essential  to  effective  treatment? 
What  scheme  can  be  devised  to  give 
proper,  yet  economical,  care  to  women 
during  their  confinement?  These  are 
but  a  few  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
care  of  the  sick  throughout  Dutchess 
county. 

Recommendations 

Certain  recommendations  are  made 
looking  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Although  a  number  of  agencies  are  at 
work  in  the  county,  in  most  instances 
doing  their  work  well  in  their  separate 
fields,  they  are  not  adequately  co- 
ordinated, and  there  are  a  number  of 
important  gaps  in  the  health  work  of 
the  community.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  organization  is  needed  to 
bring  about  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
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GERMAN  SCIENTISTS 

who  discovered  that 

Alcohol  is  a  Life-Destroyer 

It  Lowers  Vitality, 

Injures    Health,    Lessens   Efficiency. 

One  out  of  every  16  hospital  patients  Id 

Munich  dies  of  "Beer- Drinkers'   Heart." 


LIFE  INSURANCE  MEN 

who  declare  that 

Moderate  Drinkers 

Shorten  life  on  an  average  from 

10  to  13  years  by  their  occasion j1 

High-ball,   Cock-tail   or 

Glass  of  Beer. 


English  Doctors 

who  say  to  the  Troops 
llCOhOl      SlOtS  11)9  POIff  10  Sit  SljlllS 

Contois  Prompt  Judeonenl 
Spoils  Icctraii  Sliooiln 

Become  Total  Abstainers 


THE  RED  CROSS  NURSE 

who  says  to  you 

"Alcohol,  by  lowering  resistance,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  makes  it  just  so  much  harder  for 
the  patient  to  recover. 

Careful,    therefore,    how    you   use   It   as   a 


existing  agencies,  to  provide  facilities 
that  are  now  lacking,  and  to  stimulate 
the  provision  of  such  new  means  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  prevention  of 
disease   as   may   he    found   desirable. 

County  Health  Association 

Such  organization  might  properly  take 
the  form  of  a  county  health  association. 
At  first  this  might  be  a  private  organiza- 
tion and  very  likely  might  wisely  remain 
such  permanently,  although  from  time  to 
time  many  of  its  activities  might  be 
taken  over  by  public  agencies. 

In  order  to  do  its  work  most  efficiently, 
the  association  must  have  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
physicians  of  the  county,  and  should 
co-operate  with  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate medical  and  social  service  agencies 
at  work  in  the  county,  following  these 
main  lines: 

Remed]  m.  Work 

Establishing  an  efficient  system  of  medi- 
cal, nursing  and  social  service  for  the  care 
nf  the  sick   in   their  own   homes. 

Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  existing 
hospitals.  Stimulating  the  provision  >>f  ad- 
ditional facilities  where  and  when  clearly 
needed. 

Maintaining  a  proper  distribution  of  pa- 
tients as  between  home  and  hospital  care. 
based  on  a  study  both  of  the  patient's  dis- 
ease and  of  his  social  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

Preventive  Work 

Educating  the  individual:  (a)  as  to  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  the  observation  of  its 
laws;  (h)  as  to  the  nature  of  communi- 
cable diseases  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
them  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  collective 
action  to  safeguard  health  and  avert  dan- 
ger from  these  sources;  and  (c)  as  to  the 
bad  housing  and  unlit  social  and  industrial 
conditions  in  which  he  lives  and  the  means 
that  can  he  employed  to  improve  those  con 
dil  ions. 

Securing  the  adoption  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  public  health  measures,  i.  c,  public 
hygiene. 

iii; 


A  system  that  will  provide  adequate 
home  and  hospital  care  for  the  sick  can- 
not he  made  effective  unless  the  facilities 
are  easily  accessible.  Since  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  advisable,  if  not  imperative. 
that  there  should  he  a  branch  of  the 
health  association  with  the  necessary 
nurses  and  equipment  near  the  patient 
and  within  call,  it  seems  desirabe  to  dis- 
tribute the  needed  facilities  among  four 
geographical  units  or  districts  of  the 
countw 

In  each  of  these  districts  there  should 
ultimately  he  a  branch  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  should  function  thus: 

a.  As  the  office  and  headquarters  of  the 

nursing  and    social   service   staff  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

b.  As  a  bureau  of  advice  and  information 
on  matters  of  health  and  sickness,  to  be 
consulted  freely  by  laymen,  physicians, 
nurses,  hospitals  and  social  service  agencies 
in  general. 

c.  As  a  place  of  registry  of  physicians, 
nurses  (graduate  and  non-graduate") ,  and 
domestic  helpers,  for  use  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  sickness. 

d.  As  a  meeting  place  for  classes  on 
health,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  kindred 
topics. 

e.  U  a  distributing  center  for  printed 
matter   on   health   and   allied   subjects. 

Each  of  these  branches  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  superintendent  who  is  a 
graduate  nurse.  When  the  work  is  full) 
organized,  the  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  branches  should  be  of  such  a  calibre 
as  to  act.  with  necessary  assistants,  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  entire  as- 
sociation. Under  the  superintendent 
there  should  be  a  graduate  Supervising 
nurse  and  such  number  of  visiting 
nurses,  trained  attendants  and  domestic 
li<  Ipers  as  may  be  needed.  Where  prac- 
ticable the  school  nursing  should  be  done 
from  these  branches,  as  much  is  to  be 
gained  from  complete  co-operation  and 
interchange   of    information    and    service 


ARGUMEN 

P  HE  latest  ami.  in  the  opinion  of  Boston 
against  alcohol  of  the  Boston  Associated 
ili<  poster  through  the  women's  clubs  of  M 
and  shop  windows,  and  that  they  read  aloud 
ment  orhow  their  congressmen  voted  on  nati 
:;  feet  I)  inches  long  and  10  inches  high,  is 
11    Mason   Street.   Cambridge,    Mass. 


among  the  various  forms  of  nursing 
work. 

The  superintendent  should  be  in  re- 
sponsible charge  oi  all  the  activities  of 
the  branch.  One  of  her  chief  duties 
would  be  to  co-operate  with  the  doctor 
in  deciding  when  a  trained  nurse  is 
needed  ami  when  a  trained  attendant 
working  under  supervision  is  required 
for  nursing  and  care  of  the  home.  This 
duty  involves  not  onlj  knowledge  of  the 
case  itself  and  of  home  conditions,  but 
also  of  the  ability  and  general  make-up 
of  the  nurses,  in  order  that  as  helpful 
;ti  adjustment  as  possible  may  be  made 
i;f  the  nurse  to  the  case  and  the  home. 
rtmong  the  other  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent would  be  building  up  a  body 
of  trained  attendants  who  will  work  un- 
der her  supervision  at  a  fixed  scale  oi 
es,  and  also  interviewing  the  physi- 
cians and  leading  people  in  her  district 
io  get  them  to  look  to  the  association 
to    supply    the    services   needed. 

I  he  supervising  nurse  would  he  charg- 
ed with  the  general  responsibility  for 
the  nursing  care  of  the  patient,  giving 
i  r  furnishing  such  skilled  service  as  may 
require  a  graduate  nurse  and  looking 
after  the  work  oi  the  trained  attendants 
and  domestic   helpers. 

Remedial  Work 

It  is  believed  that  the  preventive  work 
which  it  is  suggested  be  undertaken  in 
the  county,  will  in  time  reduce  the 
amount,  relatively    speaking,  i^i  the  rem- 
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TY   COBB 

WHO  SAYS 

"NO    NIPS    FOR    ME, 
ley  Dim  My  Batting  Eye  I' 


"Safety  First"  Men 

who  know  that 
Even  Moderate  Drinking  Makes  the  Slow 
Thinking  that  makes  the  Accident. 

Joss  found  that  a  little  over  a  pint  of 
heer  lessened  Btudeit'a  anility  in  Mental 
Arithmetic  NINE   PER  CENT. 

Ohio,  studying  80,000  Industrial  Acci- 
dents, finds  chief  cause.  Drink. 


THE   RUSSIANS 

who  rind  that 

their  Savings  Bank  Reports  Show 

SaVings  Increased 

5000%  met) 

in  the  Eight   Months   following   the   (losing 
of  Unit  Drink  Shops 


who,  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia,  claimed 
that  their  downfall  was  due  to  Drink,  and 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  rksse  thf 
Saloons 

for  the  sake  of 

The  Boy  Who  Should  Come  After  Them. 


.HOUETTE 

men,  the  best  feature  in  the  poster  campaign 
The  Anti-Alcohol  Committee  is  putting  out 
:s,  asking  that  they  place  it  in  schools,  libraries 
.lbs  and  publish  in  their  press  notices  a  state- 
ition.  The  poster,  which  in  the  original  is 
cents  each  at  the    committee's  headquarters, 


edial  work  required.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  will  be  gradual  and  in  some 
sections  the  growth  of  population  may 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  ac.ual 
amount  of  remedial  work  needed  up  to 
its  present  volume.  It  is  desirable  there- 
fore on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  to 
make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
service  and  facilities  needed  at  present 
for  remedial  work  in  the  county  as  a 
whole. 

An  estimate  in  considerable  detail  has 
been  made  of  the  nursing  and  domestic 
service  required,  including  not  only  the 
services  of  graduate  nurses,  both  resi- 
dent and  visiting,  but  also  of  trained 
attendants  and  domestic  helpers  required 
during  the  emergency  of  sickness.  For 
this  phase  of  the  recommendations  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  itself,' 
as  lack  of  space  prevents  its  presentation 
here. 

Among  its  first  important  duties  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  association  not 
only  to  foster  co-operation  among  the 
hospitals  of  the  county  but  also  to  bring 
about  co-operation  of  the  hospitals  with 
the  association  itself.  To  facilitate  this 
co-operation  there  should  be  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  hospitals  on  the 
central  council  of  the  county  health  as- 
sociation. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  hospitals 
might  co-operate  with  the  association, 
the  association's  bureau  of  advice  and 
information  might  receive  daily  or  semi- 
weekly   reports    from   each   hospital,    in- 


dicating the  number  and  kind  of  unoccu- 
pied, or  about  to  be  unoccupied,  beds. 
'1  his  would  enable  anyone  to  know,  by 
consulting  the  association,  just  what  un- 
occupied beds  there  were  at  any  time 
in  any  of  the  hospitals.  Finding  hospi- 
tal cases  in  time  and  getting  them  to 
the  right  hospitals  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  health  association. 

The  association  should  also  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  question  of  what 
additional  hospital  facilities  are  needed 
in  order  fully  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county.  For  an  estimate  of  hospital 
provision  necessary  in  the  county,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  itself. 

Out-Paficnt  Pulsion 

After  the  sick  who  can  be  cared  for 
:n  their  homes  and  in  hospitals  have  been 
provided  for,  there  still  remains  a  broad 
field  of  need  in  the  county  which  can 
best  be  covered  by  an  out-patient  di- 
vision of  the  proposed  health  associa- 
tion. This  division  should  co-operate 
with  the  hospitals  in  maintaining  various 
clinics  throughout  the  county,  and  should 
be  the  means  of  so  organizing  the  ser- 
vices of  specialists  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery as  to  make  them  available  not 
only  for  the  poor  who  are  sick,  but 
also  for  those  of  moderate  means  who 
are  unwilling  to  resort  to  a  free  dis- 
pensary and,  because  of  their  inability 
to  pay  a  specialist's  fee,  are  obliged  to 
forego  competent  advice. 

The  vital  importance  of  securing  early 
and  accurate  diagnosis  for  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  diseases,  all  will  admit. 
Once  having  made  a  correct  diagnosis, 
the  most  effectual  method  of  treatment 
can  usually  lie  found  in  any  standard 
work  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  But 
it  is  just  here  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  invariably  confronted  with  his 


ill'  <  st.no,|S  difficulties.  He  is  not 
equipped  with  a  laboratory,  nor  dues  lie 
possess  the  costly  instruments  of  pre- 
c  sion  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
"'server,  would  enable  him  to  secure  a 
full  report  of  the  patient's  condition  and 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  discover  the 
precise  nature  of  the  disease  he  is  called 
upon   to  treat. 

These  services  and  facilities,  in  vary- 
ing degree,  could  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  private  practitioners,  and 
through  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  through  a  system  of  out- 
patient service.  These  clinics  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  organized  that  their  ser- 
vices could  be  availed  of  by  people  of 
moderate  means  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  no  less  than  by  the  poor. 

In  cases  such  as  might  predominate 
in  a  general  medical  clinic  where  the 
services  of  specialists  in  diagnosis  are 
not  so  commonly  required,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  general  practitioner  to 
bring  his  patients  for  examination  to  the 
nut-patient  department,  much  as  he 
would  bring  them  to  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  payment  of  a  standard 
charge  secure  the  use  of  the  clinic  and 
whatever  equipment  and  services  it 
offers. 

Kinds  of  Clinics 

The  clinics  that  a  fully  developed  out- 
patient department  should  ultimately  pro- 
vide are:  general  medical,  children's, 
surgical,  gynecological,  dermatological, 
genito-urinary,  nose,  throat,  ear,  eye. 
dental,  orthopedic,  tuberculosis  and  ner- 
vous and  mental  diseases. 

Efficient  out-patient  work  involves  an 
organized  social  service  which  will  make 
the  closest  possible  connection  between 
the  patient  and  the  home  on  the  one 
band,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physi- 
cian,   the    hospital,    and    all    other    social 
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institutions  which  will  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  individual  case  and  so  upon 
the  general  public  welfare. 

Occasional  or  stated  clinics  should  be 
conducted  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
county.  An  effective  system  of  medical 
school  inspection  would  bring  to  light 
many  cases  requiring  expert  diagnosis. 
It  could  also  do  much  to  assist  the  vari- 
ous clinics  in  co-operating  with  each 
other  and  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
physicians  and  local  health  officers. 

But  vastly  more  can  in  the  end  be 
accomplished  by  preventive  than  by 
remedial  work.  The  present  exigencies 
and  acute  suffering  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  necessity  of  measures  whereby  a 
very  large  portion  of  existing  disease 
and  suffering  can  be  done  away  with. 
Not  only  must  personal  habits  and  hy- 
giene often  be  reformed,  but  the  deep 
underlying  causes  of  sickness  which  have 
their  roots  in  the  ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  in 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  must  be 
removed. 

Preventive  Work 

Such  preventive  work  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts: 

Educating   the   individual : 

(a)  as  to  personal  hygiene  and  the  ob- 
servation of  its  laws ; 

(b)  as  to  the  nature  of  communicable 
diseases  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  collective  action  to 
safeguard  health  and  avert  danger  from 
these   sources ; 

and  (c)  as  to  had  housing  and  unlit  so- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  in  which  he 
lives  and  the  means  that  can  be  employed 
to   improve   those   conditions. 

Securing  the  adoption  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  public  health  measures,  i.  c  pub- 
lic hygiene. 

"While  pubic  hygiene,"  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Fisher,  "seeks  to  destroy 
the  germs  before  they  reach  our  bodily 
defenses,  personal  hygiene  means  the 
strengthening  of  our  defenses  against 
disease.  .  .  .  Both  are  of  trans- 
cendent importance,  but  the  defen- 
sive warfare  is  more  within  our  reach. 
.  .  Personal  hygiene  comprises  hy- 
giene of  environment  (  air.  soil,  dwelling, 
clothing),  hygiene  of  nutrition,  hygiene 
of  activity." 

There  must  he  disseminated,  further, 
adequate  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene, 
and  honest  observance  of  its  means. 
The  health  association,  therefore,  would 
wish  to  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning, and  stimulate  the  observance 
of,  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene  by  the 
following  means  : 

Secure  the  universal  use  of  the  school 
nurse  throughout  the  county, 

Secure  the  incorporation  of  matter  on 
personal  hygiene  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Organize  classes  of  mothers  for  the 
study  of  personal  hygiene,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  their  children. 

Mak  '  it  a  part  of  the  dut\  of  its  visiting 
nurses  to  take  every  opportunity  consistent 
with  the  care  of  sickness  to  instruct  those 
among  whom  they  move  in  personal  hy- 
giene. 


Maintain  a  lecture  bureau  to  furnish 
churches,  granges,  lodges,  etc.,  either  volun- 
teer or  paid  lecturers  on  health  matters. 

Distribute  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on 
health  matters,  including  not  only  its  own 
publications,  but  also  originals  or  reprints 
of  helpful  articles  published  by  other  agen- 
cies. 

Supply  the  local  newspapers  constantly 
with  authoritative  copy  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  community. 

Through  the  education  of  the  public, 
through  legislation,  and  through  admin- 
istrative action,  the  health  association 
should  endeavor  to  see  that  every  com- 
munity in  the  county  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  and  pure  milk ; 
that  sewage,  drainage  and  garbage  dis- 
posal is  so  planned  as  not  to  contaminate 
the  water  supply ;  that  breeding  places 
for  flies  and  mosquitoes  ( such  as  un- 
covered manure  pits  and  swamps)  are 
eliminated ;  that  overcrowded  and  un- 
sanitary housing  conditions  are  rem- 
edied ;  that  adequate  protection  is  had 
from  accidents;  that  proper  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  quick  detection,  accur- 
ate diagnosis  and  isolation  of  cases  of 
contagious  diseases;  that  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  in  the  community 
are  segregated  in  custodial  institutions; 
that  alcohol  and  excessive  fatigue  are 
not  allowed  to  undermine  health ;  and 
that  more  uniform,  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive  vital   statistics  arc  kept. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  the  health 
association  wotdd  wisely  seek  the  advice 
and  co-operation  of  the  state  Department 
of  Health.  As  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  public  health 
commission,  tin-  scope  and  equipment  of 
the  state  Department  of  Health  have,  by 
legislative  act.  been  greatly  extended. 
Chief  among  the  newer  agencies  cre- 
ated was  the  Public  Health  Council. 
Among  its  broad  powers  is  that  of  es- 
tablishing a  sanitary  code  for  the  state 
outside  of  Xew  York.  There  was  also 
created  a  system  of  sanitary  supervision 
by  district  sanitary  supervisors  for  each 
of  the  twenty  districts  into  which  the 
state  has  been  divided  (cities  of  the  first 
class  excluded!.  These  supervisors  co- 
operate with  the  local  health  officers  and 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  state 
commissioner  of  health  in  securing  with- 
in their  districts  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  public  health  law  and 
the  canitary  code.  Power  was  also  given 
the*  commissioner  of  health  to  employ 
public  health  nurses  and  to  assign  them 
to    any    district    in    the    state. 

The  health  association  should,  in 
every  way  possible,  aid  the  local  health 
officers  of  the  various  communities  with- 
in the  county.  Co-operation  in  the  spirit 
of  disinterested  helpfulness  with  the  lo- 
cal health  authorities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  state  Department  of  Health 
through  its  sanitary  supervisor  on  the 
other  hand,  will  go  a  long  way  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  county. 

The  county  health  association  should 
interest  itself  in  the  following  move- 
ments, among  others,  toward  reform: 


Improved  child  hygiene,  .wdiich  should 
include   prenatal   care. 

Better  housing. 

The  prevention  of  feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy,  alcoholism,  and  tuberculosis. 

In  furthering  these  movements,  em- 
bodying large  elements  of  social  and 
economic  reform,  the  question  of  which 
lines  of  work  the  association  should  con- 
duct, as  well  as  initiate,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  initiated,  it  may  wisely  leave- 
to  other  agencies,  will  depend  for  its  an- 
swer partly  on  how  much  of  this  work 
can  be  done  by  state  and  national  agen- 
cies, and  partly  on  the  personnel,  service 
and  financial  resources  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  able  to  command.  But.  what- 
ever be  the  agencies  that  carry  on  the 
various  enterprises,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  desirability. 

Reform  Movements 

The  findings  in  Part  I,  among  other 
aspects  of  child  hygiene,  show :  that  26.- 
972  days,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
days  lost  because  of  acute  illness,  were 
among  children  up  to  16  years  of  age; 

that  there  is  no  adequate  medical  in- 
spection  in   the   schools; 

that  the  work  of  prenatal  care  was  not 
on  an  efficient  basis  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
was  unheard  of  in  the  rural  sections. 

This  reveals  urgent  need  for  activities 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  the  health 
of  the  child. 

In  furthering  such  a  movement  the  as- 
sociation would  naturally  seek  the  co- 
operation, among  other  agencies,  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  state  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  the  National 
c  hild  Labor  Committee. 

There  should  result  a  deeper  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  health  of  the 
child  and  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  medical  school  inspec- 
tion with  adequate  follow-up  work  by 
school  nurses,  the  establishment  of 
school  dental  and  eye  clinics,  and  open 
air  schools  for  tubercular  and  anemic 
children. 

In  its  housing  movement  the  associa- 
tion would  seek  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  National  Housing  A-socia- 
tion.  whose  officers  will  gladly  place  their 
services  at  the  command  of  the  associa- 
tion and  do  all  they  can  to  further  this 
important     phase    of     preventive     work. 

The  movement  for  better  housing  has 
already  taken  root  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
will  probably  result  in  a  local  hoi 
society.  Put  the  subject  of  healthful 
housing  outside  of  the  city  ^\  Pough- 
keepsie   iias    not    as    vet    been    touched. 

There  might   result  the  establishment   ot 
a  county  housing  association  whos< 
jects    would    he    to    improve    the   existing 
conditions  and  prevent  bad  housing  con- 
ditions in   the    future. 

The  association  should  establish  help- 
fid  connections  with  state  and  other  in- 
stitutions whose  function  it  is  to  solve 
the  problems  presented  by  the  feel  le- 
minded,  the  defective,  the   epileptic,   the 
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alcoholic  and  the  tuberculous.  It  should 
collect  information  as  to  conditions  ac- 
tually existing  in  the  county  and  bring 
them  before  the  people  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arouse  interest  and  bring  about 
effective  efforts  for  remedy. 

Although  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, any  agency  with  as  comprehensive 
a  program  as  that  of  the  proposed  county 
health  association,  there  are  several  or- 
ganizations doing  successful  work  along 
somewhat  similar  lines. 

In  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  there  is  an  organ- 
ization for  the  home  care  of  the  sick 
which  has  developed  into  a  health  center. 
It  seeks  so  to  co-ordinate  its  working 
force  of  trained  nurses  and  domestic 
helpers  as  to  render  the  most  effective 
service  to  the  sick  in  their  homes  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost.  Its  office  is 
open  to  call  day  and  night  and  it  takes 
the  needs  of  the  home,  including  the 
patient,  as  a  starting  point. 

The  staff  which  the  association  uses 
consists  of  a  general  superintendent  who 
is  a  graduate  nurse.  Under  this  general 
superintendent  is  a  visiting  nurse,  also 
a  graduate,  who  does  the  usual  visiting 
nurse  work,  and  a  supervising  graduate 
nurse  who  has  under  her  a  squad  of 
household  nurses  or  attendants.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  directory  or  employ- 
ment agency  for  graduate  nurses,  and  a 
miscellaneous  list  of  all  the  people  in 
the  town  who  can  go  out  to  help  in  the 
home  by  the  day  or  by  the  week.  The 
school  nursing  is  also  done  from  the 
same  center  to  the  great  advantage  and 
efficiency  of  all  branches  of  the  asso- 
ciation's work. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  there  is  the  Detroit 
Home  Nursing  Association,  a  somewhat 
similar  agency  but  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  larger  city.    Its  object  is  "to  secure 


prompt,  efficient  and  satisfactory  service 
in  case  of  sickness  for  people  of  every 
class,  particularly  for  independent  fam- 
ilies of  moderate  means."  For  this  pur- 
pose the  association  maintains  an  office 
centrally  located  where  physicians  and 
families  needing  help  and  information 
can  apply  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night. 

The  proper  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
suitable  care  of  the  home  are  two  things 
that  are  indispensable  in  every  case  of 
sickness  in  the  home.  In  order  to  meet 
this  need,  the  Detroit  Home  Nursing  As- 
sociation provides  three  classes  of  help- 
ers: (1)  A  supervising  nurse  who  will, 
on  request,  give  constant  advice  as  to 
the  kind  of  help  needed,  the  probable 
time  the  help  will  be  required,  and  its 
cost.  No  work,  however,  is  undertaken 
without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
physician  in  charge.  (2)  Skilled  grad- 
uate nurses  who  take  personal  charge  of 
all  important  cas<es.  (3)  Non-graduate 
household  nurses  who  care  for  the  cases 
that  do  not  need  or  no  longer  require 
the  skill  of  a  graduate  nurse.  These 
household  nurses  also  assist  in  the  care 
of  the  home  and  do  their  work  under 
graduate  supervision. 

In  Boston,  Mass..  the  Household 
Nursing  Association  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  is  similar  in  organiza- 
tion and  function  to  the  Detroit  associa- 
tion. It,  however,  has  a  central  office 
with  three  branch  stations,  one  of  them 
at  a  hospital. 

At  Norwood,  Mass.,  an  industrial 
town  of  10.000  people,  30  per  cent  for- 
eign, the  Norwood  Civic  Association 
maintains  a  health  center  as  part  of  Nor- 
wood's Civic  Center.  At  this  health  cen- 
ter the  Norwood  Civic  Association  main- 
tains the  following  activities:  An  emer- 
gency hospital  .of  ten  beds  where  minor 


surgery  and  accidents  are  primarily 
cared  for;  visiting  nurses;  school  nurs- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  school  de- 
partment, and  eye  and  dental  clinics.  The 
association  hopes  eventually  to  work  out 
a  civic  health  center  that  will  have 
the  machinery  to  take  care  of  all  the 
sick  of  the  community,  no  matter  what 
the  need  may  be. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  at  98  Wash- 
ington street,  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
Syrian  quarter,  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  established  a  health  center 
on  August  1,  1913.  The  district  em- 
braces a  population  of  7,250,  or  about 
1,500  families.  Its  work  now  covers 
prenatal  care  and  education  of  expectant 
mothers,  unofficial  supervision  of  mid- 
wives,  care  and  feeding  of  in- 
fants under  two  years  of  age,  su- 
pervision of  the  dietary  of  chil- 
dren under  school  age,  improvement 
of  the  community's  sanitary  conditions, 
administering  first  aid  to  the  injured  and 
ill,  and  acting  as  a  clearing  house  on 
health  matters.  To  carry  on  this  work 
it  has  transformed  an  ordinary  street 
store  into  a  clinic  and  office  for  the 
staff,  consisting  of  a  part  time  super- 
vising nurse,  one  field  nurse,  an  inter- 
preter, one  volunteer  woman  physician, 
and  a  part  time  paid  male  physician. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
foregoing  program  looks  to  a  substantial 
improvement  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  hard  effort  extending,  according  to 
circumstances,  over  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time.  A  beginning,  however, 
can  be  most  effectively  and  wisely  begun 
in  the  presence  of  a  clearly  defined  pro- 
gram ;  and,  as  a  more  restricted  move- 
ment ought  to  have  the  county-wide 
plan  in  view,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  or- 
ganization. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  GUN 

Companion  to  The  Man  with  the  Hoe 

Roy  Temple  House 

.  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you : 
he  will  take  your  sons   ...   I  Samuel  8:11. 

SICK  with  the  thought  of  little  ones  at  home 
Weeping  with  hunger  and  blind  loneliness; 
Numb  with  the  fear  of  what  the  day  may  bring 
Of  pain  and  blood  (for  even  such  as  he, 
Dull  draught-beast,  stolid  creature  of  the  soil. 
Has  never  sunk  so  far  below  the  brute 
That  love  and  fear  have  ceased  to  trouble  him) ; 
Or — sight  of  horror! — mad  with  stupid  hate 
That  knows  not  what  it  feeds  on,  lust  of  blood 
Decked  out  as  love  of  country;  victim,  tool, 
He  strikes  for  naught,  and  suffers  without  cause. 

Oh,  kings  and  states  that  play  with  human  life ! 
Is  there  no  way,  oh  God!  to  speak  to  you? 
Have  ye  not  read — or  was  it  long  ago? — 
That  all  this  world  can  touch  of  eminence 
Can  never  wash  away  the  guilt  of  him 
Who  lays  a  finger  on  these  little  ones? 
And  have  ye  never  heard  a  tale  of  one 
Who  taught  a  child  the  bow,  and  fell  himself? 
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WORD    WITH    THE    PUBLICITY 
AGENT 


There  was  a  paper  given  before 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
this  year,  addressed  to  health  officials 
which  should  really  have  been  directed 
to  magazine  writers  and  to  the  editors 
of  newspapers  that  maintain  a  "health 
column"  or  a  "how  to  keep  well"  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin  of  Providence  is 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  sanitar- 
ians. He  believes  in  publicity  for  health 
matters  as  well  as  for  other  matters  in 
which  a  community  is  vitally  interested, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  some  methods 
of  the  publicity  man.  He  is  revolution- 
ary enough  to  insist  that  if  truth  and 
readableness  cannot  go  hand  in  hand, 
then  the  latter  should  be  sacrificed. 

"It  would  appear  to  be  almost  an  axiom 
that  the  teacher  should  teach  the  truth. 
Yet  there  are  many  to  whom  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred.  If  the  tares  of 
error  are  sown  among  the  wheat  they  are 
sure  to  spring  up  and  many  a  summer  sun 
will  come  and  go  before  they  wither  and 
die.  ...  In  the  past  many  errors  have 
been  taught  by  alleged  sanitarians  and  en- 
thusiastic reformers  of  many  kinds.  Some 
of  them  are  still  entrenched  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  to  plague  us  and  hinder  pro- 
gress." 

Such  are  the  fallacies  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  cellar  air  and  "ground  air";  the 


perniciousness  of  emanations  from  ceme- 
teries, and  the  disease-producing  prop- 
erties of  simple  dirt.  A  belief  that  dirt 
as  dirt  is  dangerous  hampers  the  health 
officer  who  wants  to  insist  on  the  danger 
of  certain  kinds  of  dirt  in  certain  places 
— human  excreta  in  drinking-water,  (or 
instance.  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish 
War,  Colonel  Waring  was  sent  to  clean 
the  city  of  Havana  and  so  exterminate 
yellow  fever.  He  did  clean  it  but  the 
fever  was  worse  than  ever.  Yet  this 
old  heresy  about  the  all-importance  of 
dirt,  any  kind  of  dirt,  still  persists.  If 
writers  for  the  weekly  or  monthly  health 
bulletin  cannot  think  of  anything  else 
they  can  always  fall  back  on  a  new 
sermon  on   dirt. 

One  picture  bulletin  issued  by  a  health 
department  shows  adjoining  yards,  one 
shiftless  and  dirty,  the  other  lovely  with 
flowers,  with  the  motto,  "Dirt  and  dis- 
ease go  hand  in  hand."  Of  course,  when 
everyday  experience  shows  that  the  dirty 
little  urchins  in  homes  of  this  kind  are 
in  the  most  blooming  health  and  that  a 
s'ckly  family  may  keep  the  premises 
absolutely  clean  and  still  be  sick,  the 
community  is  not  likely  to  trust  this 
same  authority  when  he  tells  them  that 
antitoxin    cures    diphtheria. 

Another  subject  on  which  exaggerated 
nonsense  has  been  written,  and  has 
deeply  impressed  the  public  mind  is  the 
danerer  of  sjcrms  61   infectious  disease. 


"For  instance,"  quotes  Dr.  Chapin,  "these 
germs  by  their  exceeding  lightness  may 
separate  from  any  of  the  emanations  of 
the  body  to  infect  some  other  person  weeks 
or  months  afterward,  and  scores  of  miles 
away.  There  is  little  wonder  that,  when  a 
few  years  ago  we  sought  to  establish  a 
hospital  for  contagious  disease,  the  neigh- 
bors rose  as  one  man  to  protest  against  the 
outrage." 

Food  adulteration  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  harm  done  by  placing  emphasis 
on  an  unimportant  feature  of  the  detri- 
ment of  vitally  important  ones.  It  is 
invariably  a  most  popular  subject  and  is 
handled  with  infinite  zeal  by  the  "health 
editor."  Dr.  Chapin  describes  a  cartoon 
showing  Death  pouring  adulterants  into 
soups  and  sardines,  while  a  lovely  Red 
Cross  nurse  labeled  Health,  is  dealing 
out  cans  marked  P-U-R-E.  "The  truth 
is  that  adulteration,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, is  an  economic,  not  a  health, 
problem." 

Cleanliness  in  food  is  much  more  im- 
portant ;  but  when  the  health  writers 
turn  to  that  subject,  they  usually  devote 
all  their  eloquence  to  the  prevention  of 
dust  and  quite  forget  the  infinitely  great- 
er danger  that  comes  from  dirty  hands. 

Perhaps  the  most  lurid  nonsense  of 
all  is  written  about  the  fly.  Dr.  Chapin 
is  willing  to  admit  that  the  house-fly 
does  at  times  and  in  places  become  a 
factor  of  importance  in  the  spread  of 
fecal-borne  disease. 

"He  is  also  a  very  dirty  and  disgusting 

insect.  This  is  enough.  Why  call  the  fly 
'deadlier  than  the  tiger  or  cobra,'  or  'tin- 
most  dangerous  animal  in  the  world.'?  It 
is  news  to  most  of  us  that  'Xapoleon  could 
not  retain  his  hold  on  Egypt  because  of  the 
rl\  ;  and  that  'An  eminent  medical  authority 
has  recently  figured  out  that  the  fly  as  a 
carrier  of  typhoid  fever  annually  costs  the 
people  of   the   United   States   for  sickness, 


From    Jungle    Days    by   Arley    Munson,    M.n. 
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medical  expenses,  lost  time  and  funeral  ex- 
penses the  enormous  sum  of  $350,000,000?' 
We  ought  to  make  this  accurate  mathe- 
matical gentleman  chairman  of  our  section 
on  vital  statistics." 

Doubtless  some  will  think  Dr.  Chapin 
hypercritical.  These  slips  are  small, 
they  will  say,  and  seldom  occur.  But 
who  will  say  that  because  a  lie  is  little 
it  can  do  no  harm  ?  One  great  trouble 
with  the  publicity  man  is  an  inordinate 
desire  to  "get  in  on  the  ground  floor." 
When  he  hears  something  new  he  tells 
it  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  it 
is  true. 

"One  cannot  expect  scientific  accuracy  in 
publicity,  a  very  good  friend,  who  is  a 
forceful  writer  of  telling  articles,  said  to 
me,"  concludes  Dr.  Chapin.  "I  made  no 
decided  answer  then,  but  the  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  decided  I  am  that  scientific 
accuracy  should  be  insisted  on.  Our  science 
itself  is  so  inexact  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  it.  One 
can  hold  steadfast  to  scientific  truth  and 
yet  avoid,  absolutely,  all  pedantry  and 
scientific  jargon.  Clear,  forceful  and 
catchy  writing  is  worse  than  useless  if  it 
fails  to  teach  the  truth  and  the  truth  only. 
So  far  as  it  departs  from  this  our  health 
literature  approaches  that  of  the  fake 
medicine  factory — and  perhaps  does  more 
harm.  The  space  writer  is  the  curse  of 
our  day  and  generation. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  come  after, 
stop  filling  your  columns  with  tommy-rot, 
hot  air  and  dope.  Do  not  be  always  seek- 
ing novelty.  Most  that  is  new  is  bad. 
There  are  plenty  of  old  truths  which  all  of 
our  hundred  millions  have  not  yet  learned. 
If  you  have  nothing  to  write,  do  not  write 
it.  Remember  that  bulletins  were  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  bulletins.  Better  pay 
your  publicity  man  for  doing  nothing  than 
for  writing  something  which  is  not  so." 
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EALTH  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  ONE 
AND  ALL 


The  vexing  problem  of  getting 
health  knowledge  to  the  individual  in 
New  York  city's  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion, taxed  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Charles 
Bolduan,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Education  of  New  York; 
however,  he  has  worked  out  an  effective 
plan.  Health  bulletins,  weekly,  monthly, 
of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  have  been  issued 
by  public  health  departments  all  over 
the  land.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
have  been  told  in  technical  terms,  and 
dull. 

Dr.  Bolduan's  scheme  for  his  health 
bulletins  embraces  three  types  of  health 
education  material — one  designed  for 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  community — 
the  doctors  themselves,  ministers,  edi- 
tors and  so  on,  in  which  scientific  treat- 
ment and  terms  are  possible. 

The  second  bulletin  is  designed  for 
the  lay  reader,  for  parents,  and  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  where  more  popu- 
lar presentation  is  necessary. 

But  it  is  the  last  type  of  bulletin 
which  deserves  special  praise.  It  is, 
or  rather  they  are — for  there  are 
twelve  of  them — little  neighborhood 
journals,  carrying  messages  of  cleanli- 
ness, prevention  and  daily  habit  right 
into  the  households  of  the  people.  Is- 
sued monthly,  each  with  its  own  local 
title,  the  little  four-page  folders  are  dis- 
tributed   through    co-operation    with    a 


neighborhood  organization :  the  Colum- 
bus Hill  Chronicle  by  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  the  Brownsville  Chronicle  by  the 
Hebrew  Educational  Society,  the  Green- 
point  Chronicle  by  the  Greenpoint 
Neighborhood  Association  and  so  on. 

These  various  neighborhoods  are 
populated  by  Jews,  Italians,  Poles,  or 
Hungarians  and  on  the  front  page  of 
each  chronicle,  part  of  the  messages  are 
printed  in  the  predominant  language  of 
the  district.  This  is  designed  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  reader  who,  his  in- 
terest aroused,  will  proceed  to  have  some 
one  read  to  him  the  rest  of  the  bulletin, 
which  is  printed  in  English.  In  most 
cases  there  are  school  children  in  the 
household  who  can  read  the  English,  and 
the  language  and  style  of  the  bulletins  is 
such  as  will  interest  them. 

The  chronicles  are  illustrated  and  the 
articles  have  a  snap  and  go  to  them. 
Where  to  go  for  a  visiting  nurse,  ad- 
dresses of  free  milk  stations,  common- 
sense  advice  on  vaccination,  mothers' 
meetings  in  the  neighborhood — this  is 
the  sort  of  information  the  chronicles 
publish.  And  there  are  storiettes  told  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  street — how  Mrs. 
Jones  was  cured  of  rheumatism  by  hav- 
ing her  decayed  teeth  replaced  by  clean 
artificial  ones,  and  the  conversation  of 
Pete  and  Chick  on  the  advantages  of 
riding  on  the  water-wagon. 

Dr.  Bolduan  has  been  issuing  the  three 
types  of  health  bulletins  to  the  New 
York  public  since  April,  and  now  reaches 
nearly  100,000  readers  regularly.  The 
popular  neighborhood  chronicles  have  a 
circulation  of  over  40,000  each  month. 

Polyglot  bulletins  are  issued  from  time 
to  time  also  by  Dr.  Nathan  R.  Gorter  of 
the  Department  of  Health  in  Baltimore. 
The  Baltimore  department  uses  also  cut- 
out slides  in  a  large  number  of  moving- 
picture  places.  Other  cities  issuing  an- 
nouncements and  bulletins  in  various 
languages  are  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco. 
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»TK>  dean  a  city  and  KEEP  it  clean  Is 
*  possible  only  when  every  one  does  his 
doty.  You  will  help  to  keep  the  city  clean 
by  keeping  your  house  and  yard  clean. 

CARBACE.  You  will  help  to  keep  the 
city  healthy  by  not  allowing  any  garbage  to 
lie  around  your  house  and  yard,  but  keep  it 
in  covered  receptacles. 

FLIES.    Catchanddestroyallflles. 

n  and  keep  it  up  during  the  entire  s 
One  fly  destroyed  now  Is  worth  thousands 
destroyed  later  on. 

MOSQUITOES.  Destroy  all  mosquitoes 
you  can.  Do  not  permit  water  to  stand  in 
vessels  without  a  well-fitting  cover.  Pour 
one  pint  of  Kerosene  in  privy  well  every  week. 
If  you  leave  your  home  for  more-  than  five 
days  pour  a  good  layer  of  oil  on  all  water 
traps,  and  turn  upside  down  all  empty  vessels 

NATHAN  R.  GORTER,  M.  D.. 

Commissioner  of  Health. 


IN   FOUR  LANGUAGES 

A  folder  containing  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  for  citizens  of  four  na- 
tionalities distributed  by  the  Balti- 
more  Department  of   Health. 


EASURES  FOR  PROPHYLAXIS 
IN   GERMANY 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  much  has  been  written  in  Ger- 
man medical  journals  concerning  the 
danger  from  venereal  diseases,  which,  as 
history  shows,  increase  during  wars. 

The  first  widespread  outbreak  of 
syphilis  which  we  find  described  in 
literature  was  in  the  army  of  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France,  in  the  siege  of 
Naples,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (1494).  So  terrible  were  the 
ravages  of  this  plague  that  the  siege  had 
to  be  raised.  In  modern  wars  the  evil 
is  not  so  great  because  the  armies  are 
no  longer  escorted  by  troups  of  camp- 
followers, — prostitutes;  yet  in  an  oc- 
cupied town  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  control  the  license  of  the  soldiers. 

A  prominent  specialist,  Touton  of 
Wiesbaden,  says  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  present  war,  there  was  actually 
less  vice  among  the  men  in  the  field 
than  there  had  been  while  these  same 
men  were  in  civil  life;  for  patriotism 
and  enthusiasm  for  self-sacrifice  lifted 
them  above  themselves.  Then  came  the 
hideous  monotony  and  squalor  of  trench 
life;  the  fervor  of  spirit  died  down  and 
the  longing  for  self-indulgence  awoke. 

Far  worse  was  the  spirit  of  the  armies 
of  occupation  in  cities  where  prostitutes 
always  abound.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
when  the  army  returns  home,  there  will 
inevitably  be  a  great  increase  of  ven- 
ereal disease  among  German  women. 

To  prevent  these  dangers,  several  con- 
ferences of  specialists  have  been  held 
and  various  procedures  advocated.  It 
is  said  that  the  officer  in  command  must 
at  once  on  entering  a  town  send  for  the 
list  of  prostitutes,  collect  them,  have 
them  examined  by  the  military  doctors 
and  house  them  under  lock  and  key, 
the  healthy  ones  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers; the  diseased  to.  be  segregated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  occupation,  unless  it 
is    found    possible    to    deport    them. 

More  in  line  with  what  are  usually 
considered  measures  of  prophylaxis,  are 
recommendations  for  the  education  of 
the  soldier,  not  onlv  by  pamphlets  but 
by  word  of  mouth,  sickness  insurance 
societies  and  trade  unions  being  urged 
to  do  their  part  in  this. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remove  every- 
thing that  can  serve  as  a  lure  to  vice, 
to  restrict  alcoholic  drinks,  to  exclude 
waitresses  from  saloons,  to  provide  read- 
ing-rooms and  recreation  places  for  the 
soldiers;  and — this  is  certainly  a  new 
idea  to  the  military  r.iind — to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  work  and  decent  recreation 
for  the  women  in  the  occupied  zone. 

It  is  recognized  that  after  the  war  is 
over,  there  will  have  to  be  extensive 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  diseased 
soldiers,  and  the  officials  of  the  state  in- 
surance organizations  have  announced 
that  they  will  provide  means  for  this. 
FOR  STUDENT  HEALTH 

A  health  service  has  recently  been 
established  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege "to  aid  in  all  phases  of  student 
health."  The  first  bulletin,  prepared  by 
the  college  physician,  Dr.  W.  E.  For- 
sythe.  discusses  various  matters  of  per- 
sonal hygiene,  with  a  practical  warning 
against  self-dosing  and  the  use  of  "pat- 
ent medicines." 


The  Rockefeller  Plan 


J—TERE  is  the  plan  proposed  to 
the  Colorado  miners  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  accepted 
by  them  in  a  formal  vote.  It  will, 
therefore,  govern  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment in  the  mining  camps  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany for  the  next  three  years. 

I?EFORE  summarizing  its  chief 
points,  one  underlying  factor 
should  be  brought  out.  This  plan 
is  direct  action  by  the  younger 
Rockefeller, — a  plan  proposed  by 
him  in  person  on  the  ground,  for 
which  he  as  chief  owner  shoulders 
personal  responsibility.  This  move 
is  in  itself  clarifying.  It  abandons 
that  water-tight  division  of  poiv- 
ers  between  stockholders,  directors 
and  managers  which  he  tenacious- 
ly maintained  throughout  the  long 
strike  and  the  subsequent  fed- 
eral investigation,  and  introduces 
'  a  new  relationship,  the  effect  of 
xvhich  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  in 
advance. 

"T*  HE  Rockefeller  plan  provides 
machinery  for  adjusting  griev- 
ances and  for  looking  after  safety 
and  sanitary  conditions.  It  guar- 
antees the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  tvages  unless  ivagcs  arc 
raised  in  competitive  fields,  in 
which  case  a  proportional  increase 
will  be  made.  The  eight-hour  day 
is  to  be  maintained.  Employes  arc 
to  have  the  right  to  hold  meetings, 
to  trade  wherever  they  please,  and 
to  have  chcck-weighmcn  at  the 
scales.  The  agreement  guarantees 
the  right  of  every  employe  to  be- 


long to  a  union  or  to  refrain  as  he 
may  desire.  It  states  that  both 
parties  to  the  agreement  are  to 
obey  the  laws. 

The  agreement,  therefore,  in- 
cludes three  of  the  seven  demands 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  of  1913-14  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth.  The  demands  for  union 
recognition,  an  advance  in  wages 
and  pay  for  deadwork  are  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  denied. 
The  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  guard  system  is  not  covered  in 
any  way. 

If  the  terms  of  this  plan  arc 
carried  out  in  good  faith,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Colorado  miners  will 
have  been  considerably  improved. 
The  right  to  hold  meetings  un- 
hampered by  the  presence  of  of- 
ficers or  foremen  is  a  right  essen- 
tial to  any  freedom  of  speech  or 
action,  and  one  that  the  miners 
have  not  alzvays  enjoyed.  Labor 
leaders  have  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  plan  makes  provision  for 
local  meetings  only.  There  are  to 
be  joint  meetings  of  committee- 
men from  the  different  camps,  but 
at  these  meetings  an  equal  num- 
ber of  company  representatives  arc 
to  be  present. 

pURTHERMORE,  it  is  not 
"more  democratic  than  union- 
ism," as  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  re- 
ported to  have  characterized  it. 
There  is  something  reminiscent  of 
the  old  regime  in  the  evidence  that 
copies' of  the  plan,  accompanied  by 
a  printed  statement  that  it  had 
been  adopted  by  representatives  of 
the  miners  in   a  conference  'with 


the  officers,  were  given  out  before 
the  conference  had  assembled ! 

The  agreement  offers  no  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  men  who  serve  on 
committees.  Appeal  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  finally 
to  the  state  Industrial  Commission 
offers  a  precarious  relief  to  an 
active  committeeman  who  may 
have  offended  a  foreman.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
a  new  set  of  company  officers  who 
are  to  administer  this  plan.  They 
are  the  very  ones  who  were  there 
during  the  strike  and  before. 

TT  was  the  closed  camps  and  pri- 
vate highways  and  camp  mar- 
shals in  company  pay  that,  before 
the  strike,  engendered  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  miners  who  wanted  to 
speak  freely  their  views,  go  and 
come  as  they  pleased,  join  unions 
and  listen  to  union  representatives. 
Committees  are  not  likely,  under 
this  new  plan,  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent so  long  as  the  camps  and 
highways  remain  closed  and  the 
officer  of  the  law  still  owes  his  al- 
legiance to  the  company.  As  be-) 
fore,  the  pozver  of  control  lies  with 
the  company.  The  committees  and! 
the  'whole  elaborate  machinery  ex' 
ist  on  sufferance  only. 

One  other  noteworthy  thing  is 
the  fact  that  the  4,000  or  §,000 
steelworks  employes  of  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at 
Pueblo  are  not  included  in  the  plan. 
They  are  still  without  representa- 
tion of  any  kind.  Can  it  be  that 
it  is  because  they  have  not  yet 
gone  on  strike? — The  Editor. 


Representation  of  Employes 

EMPLOYES  at  each  of  the  mining 
camps  shall  annually  elect  from 
among  their  number  represen- 
tatives to  act  on  their  behalf 
with  respect  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  employment,  working  and 
living  conditions,  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences, and  such  other  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern  and  interest  as  relations 
within   the   industry   may   determine. 

The  annual  meetings  of  employes  for 
the  election  of  their  representatives 
shall  be  held  simultaneously  at  the 
several  mining  camps  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  January.  The  meetings 
shall  be  called  by  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Notices  of  the 
meetings,  indicating  their  time  and 
place,  as  well  as  the  number  of  rep- 
resentations to  be  elected  shall  be 
publicly  posted  at  eacb  camp  a  week 
in  advance,  and  shall  state  that  em- 
ployes   being    wage-earners    in    the    em- 
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ploy  of  the  company  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  and  for  at  least  three 
months  immediately  preceding,  but  not 
salaried  employes,  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  present  and  vote.  Special  meetings 
shall  be  similarly  called  when  removal, 
resignation,  or  other  circumstance  oc- 
casions   a    vacancy    in    representation. 

Each  meeting  for  the  election  of  em- 
ployes' representatives  shall  choose  its 
own  chairman  and  secretary.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  the  meeting  shall  be 
called  to  order  by  one  of  the  em- 
ployes' representatives,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  representative,  by  any  em- 
ploye present,  and  shall  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary. 
The  chairman  shall  conduct,  and  the 
secretary  record,  the  proceedings.  They 
shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  the  names  of  the 
persons  elected  as  the  employes'  repre- 
sentatives  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Representation    of    employes    in    each 


camp  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  one  rep- 
resentative to  every  150  wage-earners, 
but  each  camp,  whatever  its  number  of 
employes,  shall  be  entitled  to  at  least 
two  representatives.  Where  the  num 
ber  of  employes  in  any  one  camp  ex- 
ceeds 150,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  by 
seventy-five  or  more,  an  additional 
representative  shall  be  elected.  The 
persons  elected  shall  act  as  the  em- 
ployes' representatives  from  the  time 
of  their  election  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  unless  in  the  interval  other 
representatives  may,  as  above  provided, 
have  been  elected  to  take  their  places. 
To  facilitate  the  nomination  and 
election  of  employes'  representatives, 
and  to  insure  freedom  oi  choice,  both 
nomination  and  election  shall  he  bj  se- 
cret ballot,  under  conditions  calculated 
to  insure  an  impartial  count.  The  com- 
pany shall  provide  ballot  boxes  and 
blank  ballots,  differing  in  form,  for 
purposes    of     nomination     and     election. 
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Upon  entering  the  meeting,  each  em- 
ploye entitled  to  be  present  shall  be 
given  a  nomination  ballot  on  which  he 
shall  write  the  names  of  the  persons 
whom  he  desires  to  nominate  as  rep- 
resentatives, and  deposit  the  nomina- 
tion ballot  in  the  ballot  box. 

Each  employe  may  nominate  repre- 
sentatives to  the  number  to  which  the 
camp  is  entitled,  and  of  which  public 
notice  has  been  given.  Employes  un- 
unable  to  write  may  ask  any  of  their 
fellow  employes  to  write  for  them  on 
their  ballots  the  names  of  the  persons 
whom  they  desire  to  nominate ;  but  in 
the  event  of  any  nomination  paper 
containing  more  names  than  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  which  the 
camp  is  entitled,  the  paper  shall  not 
be  counted.  The  persons — to  the  num- 
ber of  twice  as  many  representatives 
as  the  camp  is  entitled  to — receiving 
the  highest  number  of  nomination  votes 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  duly  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  employes'  repre- 
sentatives, and  shall  be  voted  upon  as 
hereinafter  provided.  (For  example:  If 
a  camp  is  entitled  to  two  representa- 
tives, the  four  persons  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  nomination  votes 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  duly  nomi- 
nated candidates.  If  the  camp  is  en- 
titled to  three  representatives,  then  the 
six  persons  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber, etc.) 

The  chairman  shall  appoint  three 
tellers,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the 
ballot  box  containing  the  nomination 
votes,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  secre- 
tary, they  shall  make  out  the  list  of 
the  duly  nominated  candidates,  which 
shall  be  announced  by  the  chairman. 
The  meeting  shall  then  proceed  to  elect 
representatives  by  secret  ballot,  from 
among  the  number  of  candidates  an- 
nounced, the  same  tellers  having  charge 
of  the  balloting. 

If  dissatisfied  with  the  count,  either 
as  respects  the  nomination  or  election, 
any  twenty-five  employes  present  may 
demand  a  recount,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  recount  the  chairman  shall  select 
as  tellers  three  from  the  number  of 
those  demanding  a  recount,  and  ■  him- 
self assist  in  the  counting,  and  these 
four  shall  act,  in  making  the  recount, 
in  the  place  of  the  secrtary  and  the 
tellers  previously  chosen.  There  shall 
be  no  appeal  from  this  recount,  except 
to  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
such  appeal  may  be  taken  as  hereinafter 
provided,  at  the  request  of  any  twenty- 
five  employes  present  and  entitled  to 
vote. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall 
preserve  for  a  period  of  one  week  both 
the  nomination  and  election  ballots. 
Should  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  presi- 
dent within  seven  days  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion, upon  a  request  in  writing  signed 
by  twenty-five  employes  present  at  the 
meeting,  the  chairman  shall  deliver  the 
ballots  to  the  president  of  the  company 
for  recount.  Should  no  such  request  be 
received  within  that  time,  the  chairman 
shall  destroy  the  ballots.  If  after  con- 
sidering the  appeal  the  president  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  nomination  or 
election  has  not  been  fairlv  conducted, 
he  shall  order  a  new  election  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  him. 


At  annual  meetings  for  the  election 
of  representatives,  employes  may  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  matters  pertaining  to  their 
employment,  working  or  living  condi- 
tions or  arising  out  of  existing  indus- 
trial relations,  including  such  as  they 
may  desire  to  have  their  representa- 
tives discuss  with  the  president  and 
officers  of  the  company  at  the  annual 
joint  conferences  of  the  company's  offi- 
cers and  employes,  also  any  matters 
referred  to  them  by  the  president,  other 
officers  of  the  company,  the  advisory 
board  on  social  and  industrial  better- 
ment, or  by  any  one  of  the  several  joint 
committees  appointed  at  the  preceding 
annual  joint  conferences  of  officials 
and  employes  of  the  company.  A  record 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  made  by 
the  secretary  of  the  meeting  and  cer- 
tified to  by  the  chairman,  and  copies 
delivered  to  each  of  the  representatives, 
to  be  retained  by  them  for  purposes  of 
future   reference. 

District  Conferences'and 
Committees 

To  facilitate  the  purposes  herein  set 
forth,  the  camps  of  the  company  shall 
be  divided  into  five  or  more  districts, 
as  follows :  the  Trinidad  district,  com- 
prising all  mines  and  coke  oven  plants 
in  Las  Animas  county;  the  Walsenburg 
district,  comprising  all  mines  in  Huer- 
fano county ;  the  Canon  district,  com- 
prising all  mines  in  Fremont  county ; 
the  Western  district,  comprising  all 
mines  and  coke  oven  plants  located  on 
the  Western  slope;  the  Sunrise  district, 
comprising  the  iron  mines  located  in 
Wyoming. 

District  conferences  shall  be  held  in 
each  of  the  several  districts  above 
mentioned  at  the  call  of  the  president, 
at  places  to  be  designated  by  him,  not 
later  than  two  weeks  following  the 
annual  election  of  representatives,  and 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  four 
months  thereafter,  as  the  operating  of- 
ficers of  the  company,  or  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  employes 
in  each  of  the  several  districts,  may 
find  desirable.  The  purpose  of  these 
district  conferences  shall  be  to  discuss 
freely  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern  to  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes, embracing  a  consideration  of 
suggestions  to  promote  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  production,  to  improve 
working  and  living  conditions,  to  en- 
force discipline,  avoid  friction,  and  to 
further  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
between  the  company's  officers  and 
employes. 

At  the  district  conferences  the  com- 
pany shall  be  represented  by  its  pres- 
ident or  his  representative  and  such 
other  officials  as  the  president  may 
designate.  The  employes  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. The  company's  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  in  number  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employes.  The  com- 
pany shall  provide,  at  its  own  expense, 
appropriate  places  of  meeting  for  the 
conferences. 

The  district  conferences  shall  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, or  such  executive  officer  as  he 
may  designate.  Each  conference  shall 
select  a   secretary,   who  shall   record   its 


proceedings.  The  record  of  proceed- 
ings shall  be  certified  to  by  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

The  fiirst  district  conferences  held 
in  each  year  shall  select  the  following 
joint  committees  on  industrial  rela- 
tions for  each  district,  which  joint 
committees  shall  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent committees,  to  be  intrusted 
with  such  duties  as  are  herein  set 
forth,  or  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
conferences.  These  joint  committees 
shall  be  available  for  consultation  at 
any  time  throughout  the  year  with  the 
advisory  board  on  social  and  industrial 
betterment,  the  president,  the  pres- 
ident's executive  assistant,  or  any  of- 
ficer of  the  operating  department  of 
the  company. 

(a)  Joint  committee  on  industrial  co- 
operaton  and  conciliation :  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  members; 

(b)  Joint  committee  on  safety  and 
accidents :  to  be  composed  of  six 
members ; 

(c)  Joint  committee  on  sanitation, 
health,  and  housing :  to  be  composed  of 
six  members ; 

(d)  Joint  committee  on  recreation 
and  education :  to  be  composed  of  six 
members. 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral joint  committees  on  industrial  re- 
lations, the  employes'  representatives 
shall,  as  respects  each  committee,  des- 
ignate three  members  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  or  his  representa- 
tive three  members. 

The  joint  committees  on  industrial 
co-operation  and  conciliation  may,  of 
their  own  initiative,  bring  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  joint  conferences,  or 
have  referred  to  them  for  considera- 
tion and  report  to  the  president  or 
other  proper  officer  of  the  company, 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  prevention 
and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
maintainence  of  order  and  discipline  in 
the  several  camps,  company  stores, 
etc. 

The  joint  committees  on  saftey  and 
accidents  may,  of  their  own  initiative, 
bring  up  for  discussion  at  the  joinc 
conference,  or  have  referred  to  them 
for  consideration  and  report  to  the 
president  or  other  proper  officer  of 
the  company  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year,  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  in- 
spection of  mines,  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  the  safeguarding  of  machin- 
ery and  dangerous  working  places,  the 
use  of  explosives,  fire  protection,  first 
aid,  etc. 

The  joint  committees  on  sanitation, 
health  and  housing  may,  of  their  own 
initiative,  bring  up  for  discussion  at 
the  joint  conferences,  or  have  referred 
to  them  for  consideration  and  report 
to  the  president  or  other  proper  offi- 
cer of  the  company  at  any  time  through- 
out the  year,  any  matter  pertaining  to 
health,  hospitals,  physicians,  nurses, 
occupational  disease,  tuberculosis,  san- 
itation, water  supply,  sewage  system, 
garbage  disposal,  street  cleaning, 
wash  and  locker  rooms,  housing, 
homes,  rents,  gardens,  fencing,  etc. 

The  joint  committees  on  recreation 
and  education  may,  of  their  own  initi- 
ative,   bring    up    for    discussion    at    the 
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joint  conferences,  or  have  referred  to 
them  for  consideration  and  report  to 
the  president  or  other  proper  officer 
of  the  company,  at  any  time  throughout 
the  year  any  matter  pertaining  to 
social  centers,  club  houses,  halls,  play- 
grounds, entertainments,  moving  pic- 
tures, athletics,  competitions,  field 
days,  holidays,  schools,  libraries, 
classes  for  those  who  speak  only  for- 
eign languages,  technical  education, 
manual  training,  health  lectures,  classes 
in  first  aid,  religious  exercises, 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.    A.    organizations,    etc. 

In  addition  to  the  district  confer- 
ences in  each  of  the  several  districts, 
there  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 
December  an  annual  joint  meeting,  at 
a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  president  of  the  company,  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  president  and  such  offi- 
cers of  the  company  as  he  may  select 
and  by  all  the  employes'  representatives 
of  the  several  districts.  At  this  meet- 
ing reports  covering  the  work  of  the 
year  shall  be  made  by  the  several  joint 
committees  and  matters  of  common  in- 
terest requiring  collective  action  con- 
sidered. A  special  joint  meeting  of 
any  two  or  more  districts  may  be 
called  at  any  time  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  president  of  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  in  such  districts  or 
upon  the  president's  own  initiative,  for 
the  consideration  of  such  matters  of 
common  interest  as  cannot  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  at  district  confer- 
ences. Notice  of  such  soecial  joint 
meetings  shall  be  given  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance. 

Industrial  Disputes 

There  shall  be  on  the  part  of  the 
company  and  its  employes  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  federal  and  state  laws 
respecting  mining  and  labor  and  of  the 
company's  rules  and  regulations  sup- 
plementing the  same. 

The  scale  of  wages  and  the  rules  in 
regard  to  working  conditions  shall  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  or 
near  every  mine. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  by 
the  company  or  by  any  of  its  employes 
on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  any  society,  fraternity 
or  union. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the 
management  of  the  properties,  and  the 
direction  of  the  working  forces,  shall 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  company, 
and,  except  as  expressly  restricted, 
this  right  shall  not  be  abridged  by 
anything  contained  herein. 

There  shall  be  posted  at  each  prop- 
erty a  list  of  offenses  for  commission 
of  which  by  an  employe  dismissal  may 
result  without  notice.  For  other  of- 
fenses, employes  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged without  first  having  been  noti- 
fied that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  will 
be  cause  for  dismissal.  A  copy  of  this 
notification  shall,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  given  to  an  employe,  be  sent  also 
to  the  president's  industrial  represen- 
tative and  retained  by  him  for  purposes 
of  future  reference.  Nothing  herein 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  the  company 
to  relieve  employes  from  duty  because 
of  lack  of  work.  Where  relief  from 
duty  through  lack  of  work  becomes  nec- 


essary,   men    with     families     shall,    all 
things  being  equal,  be  given  preference. 

Employes  shall  have  the  right  to 
hold  meetings  at  appropriate  places  on 
company  property  or  elsewhere  as  they 
desire  outside  of  working  hours  or  on 
idle  days. 

Employes  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
trade  at  the  company  stores,  but  shall 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  purchase  goods 
wherever  they  may  choose  to  do  so. 

As  provided  by  statute,  miners  have 
the  right  to  employ  checkweighmen, 
and  the  company  shall  grant  the  said 
checkweighmen  every  facility  to  enable 
them  to  render  a  correct  account  of  all 
coal  weighed. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
mentioned,  every  employe  shall  have 
the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
president  of  the  company  concerning 
any  condition  or  treatment  to  which  he 
may  be  subjected  and  which  he  may 
deem  unfair. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president's 
industrial  representative  to  respond 
promptly  to  any  request  from  em- 
ployes' representatives  for  his  presence 
at  any  of  the  camps  and  to  visit  all  of 
them  as  often  as  possible,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  every  three 
months,  to  confer  with  the  employes  or 
their  representatives  and  the  superin- 
tendents respecting  working  and  living 
conditions,  the  observance  of  federal 
and  state  laws,  the  carrying  out  of 
company  regulations,  and  to  report  the 
result  of  such  conferences  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Before  presenting  any  grievance  to 
the  president,  the  president's  industrial 
representative,  or  other  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  company,  employes  shall 
first  seek  to  have  differences  or  the 
conditions  complained  about  adjusted 
by  conference,  in  person  or  through  their 
representatives  with  the  mine  super- 
intendent. 

Employes  believing  themselves  to 
be  subjected  to  unfair  conditions  or 
treatment  and  having  failed  to  secure 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  same 
through  the  mine  superintendent  may- 
present  their  grievances  to  the  presi- 
dent's industrial  representative,  either 
in  person  or  through  their  regularly 
elected  representatives,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  president's  industrial  rep- 
resentative to  look  into  the  same  imme- 
diately and  seek  to  adjust  the  grievance. 

Should  the  president's  industrial  rep- 
resentatives fail  to  satisfactorily  con- 
ciliate any  difference,  with  respect  to 
any  grievance,  suspension  or  dismissal, 
the  aggrieved  employe,  either  him- 
self or  through  his  representative — and 
in  either  case  in  person  or  by  letter — 
may  appeal  for  the  consideration  and 
adjustment  of  his  grievance  to  the  di- 
vision superintendent,  assistant  man- 
ager or  manager,  general  manager  or 
the  president  of  the  company,  in  con- 
secutive order.  To  entitle  an  employe 
to  the  consideration  of  his  appeal  by 
any  of  the  higher  officers  herein  men- 
tioned, the  right  of  appeal  must  be 
exercised  within  a  period  of  two  weeks 
after  the  same  has  been  referred  to  the 
president's  industrial  representative 
without    satisfactory    redress. 

Where  the  president's  industrial  rep- 
resentative   or    one    of    the    higher    of- 


ficials of  the  company  fails  to  adjust  a 
difference  satisfactorily,  upon  request 
to  the  president  by  the  employes'  rep- 
resentatives or  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  president  himself,  the  difference 
shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
on  industrial  co-operation  and  concil- 
iation of  the  district  and  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  such  joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties. 

Whenever  a  joint  committee  on  in- 
dustrial co-operation  and  conciliation 
is  called  upon  to  act  with  reference  to 
any  difference,  except  by  the  consent 
of  all  present  the  joint  committee  shall 
not  proceed  with  any  important  part 
of  its  duties  unless  both  sides  are 
equally  represented.  Where  agreeable, 
equal  representation  may  be  effected 
by  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  the  side  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee having  the  majority. 

Should  the  joint  committee  on  indus- 
trial co-operation  and  conciliation  to 
which  a  difference  may  have  been  re- 
ferred fail  to  reach  a  majority  decision 
in  respect  thereto,  if  a  majority  of  its 
members  so  agree,  the  joint  committee 
may  select  as  umpire  a  third  person 
who  shall  sit  in  conference  with  the 
committee  and  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  parties. 

In  the  event  of  the  joint  committee 
on  industrial  co-operation  and  concili- 
ation failing  satisfactorily  to  adjust  a 
difference  by  a  majority  decision  or 
by  agreement  on  the  selection  of  an 
umpire,  as  aforementioned,  within  ten 
days  of  a  report  to  the  president  of  the 
failure  of  the  joint  committee  to  adjust 
the  difference,  if  the  parties  so  agree. 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbi 
tration,  otherwise  it  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  state  of 
Colorado  industrial  commission,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  regulating  the  powers  of  the 
commission  in  this  particular.  Where  a 
difference  is  referred  to  arbitration, 
one  person  shall  be  selected  as  arbi- 
trator if  the  parties  can  agree  upon 
his  selection.  Otherwise  there  shall  be 
a  board  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  employes'  representa- 
tives on  the  joint  committee  of  indus- 
trial co-operation  and  conciliation  in 
the  district  in  which  the  dispute  arises. 
one  by  the  company's  representatives 
on  this  committee,  and  a  third  by  the 
two   arbitrators   thus  selected. 

By  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
joint  committee  on  industrial  co-opera- 
tion and  conciliation  to  which  a  differ- 
ence has  been  referred,  the  industrial 
commission  of  the  state  of  Colorado 
may  be  asked  to  appoint  all  of  the 
arbitrators  or  itself  arbitrate  the  dif- 
ference. The  decision  of  the  sole  arbi- 
trator or  of  the  majority  of  the  1 
of  arbitration  or  of  the  members  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  industrial  commission 
when  acting  as  arbitrators,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  final  and  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties. 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  of 
unjust  treatment  because  of  any  action 
taken  or  to  be  taken  bv  them  on  be- 
half of  one  or  more  of  the  company's 
employes,  any  employes'  representative 
believing  himself  to  be  discriminated 
against  for  such  a  cause  shall  have  the 
same    right    o\    appeal    to   the   officers    of 
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the  company  or  to  the  joint  committee 
on  industrial  co-operation  and  concili- 
ation in  his  district  as  is  accorded 
every  other  employe  of  the  company. 
Having  exercised  this  right  in  the  con- 
secutive order  indicated  without  ob- 
tained satisfaction,  for  thirty  days 
thereafter  he  shall  have  the  further 
right  of  appeal  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission of  the  state  of  Colorado,  which 
body  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
discrimination  has  been  shown  and  as 
respects  any  representative  deemed  by 
the  commission  to  have  been  unfairly 
dealt  with,  the  company  shall  make 
such  reparation  as  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado industrial  commission  may  deem 
just. 

Social  and  Industrial  Betterment 

The  president's  executive  assistant, 
in  addition  to  other  duties,  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  president,  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  company's  poli- 
cies, respecting  social  and  industrial  bet- 
terment. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the 
president's  executive  assistant  shall 
from  time  to  time  confer  with  the 
several  joint  committees,  on  safety 
and  accidents,  on  sanitation,  on  health 
and  housing,  on  recreation  and  educa- 
tion, and  on  industrial  co-operation 
and  conciliation,  appointed  at  the  an- 
nual joint  conferences,  as  to  improve- 
ments or  changes  likely  to  be  of  mu- 
tual advantage  to  the  company  and  its 
employes.  Members  of  the  several 
joint  committees  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
communicate  at  any  time  with  the 
president's  executive  assistant  with 
respect  to  any  matters  under  their  ob- 
servation or  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion by  employes  or  officials  of  the 
company,  which  they  believe  should 
be  looked  into  or  changed.  As  far  as 
may  be  possible,  employes  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  president's  ex- 
ecutive assistant  will  welcome  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  sev- 
eral joint  committees  on  matters  of 
concern  to  the  employes,  whenever 
such  matters  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  industrial,  social,  and  moral  well- 
being  of  employes  and  their  families 
or  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside. 

In  addition  to  consulting,  from  time 
to  time,  the  several  joint  committees 
or  their  individual  members,  the  pres- 
ident's executive  assistant  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  a  permanent  advisory 
board  on  social  and  industrial  better- 
ment, to  which  may  be  referred  ques- 
tions of  policy  respecting  social  and 
industrial  betterment  and  related  mat- 
ters  requiring   executive   action. 

The  advisory  board  on  social  and  in- 
dustrial betterment  shall  be  composed 
of  such  of  the  company's  officers  as 
the  president  may  designate. 

The  advisory  board  shall  meet  at 
least  once  in  every  six  months,  and 
may  convene  for  special  meetings  upon 
the  call  of  the  chairman  whenever 
he  may  deem  a  special  meeting  advis- 
able. 

The  advisory  board  shall  have  power 
to  consider  all  matters  referred  to  it 
by   the    chairman,    or    any    of    its   mem- 


bers, or  by  any  committee  or  organi- 
zation directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  company,  and  may  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  president  as 
in  its  opinion  seem  to  be  expedient 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  company 
and  its  employes. 

The  president's  executive  assistant 
shall  also  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  sanitary,  medical,  edu- 
cational, religious,  social,  and  other 
like  needs  of  the  different  industrial 
communities,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
that  such  needs  are  suitably  and  ade- 
quately provided  for,  and  the  several 
activities  pertaining  thereto  harmoni- 
ously conducted. 

Improvements  respecting  social  and 
industrial  betterment  shall,  after  ap- 
proval by  the  president,  be  carried  out 
through  the  regular  company  organiza- 
tion. 

In  camps  where  arrangements  for 
doctors  and  hospitals  have  already  been 
made  and  are  satisfactory,  such  ar- 
rangements  shall   continue. 

In  making  any  new  arrangement  for 
a  doctor,  the  employes'  representatives 
in  the  camps  concerned,  the  president's 
executive  assistant,  and  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  shall  select  a  doctor,  and 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  him 
which  shall  be  signed  by  all  four 
parties. 

The  company  shall  publish,  under  the 
direction  of  the  president's  executive 
assistant,  a  periodical  which  shall  be 
a  means  of  communication  between  the 
management,  the  employes  and  the 
public,  concerning  the  policies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  company.  The  periodi- 
cal shall  be  used  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating, harmonizing,  and  further- 
ing the  social  and  industrial  better- 
ment work,  and  of  informing  employes 
of  the  personnel  and  proceedings  of 
conferences,  boards,  and  committees,  in 
which  they,  are  interested.  It  shall 
record  events  pertaining  to  social  and 
industrial  activities,  and  be  a  medium 
for  making  announcements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same,  and  for  diffusing 
information  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
company  and  its  employes. 

The  promotion  of  harmony  and  good- 
will between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes and  the  furtherance  of  the  well- 
being  of  employes  and  their  families 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  re- 
side being  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  company's  industries 
in  an  enlightened  and  profitable  man- 
ner, the  expenses  necessarily  incidental 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  social  and 
industrial  betterment  policies  herein 
described,  and  the  plan  of  representa- 
tion, joint  conferences  and  joint  meet- 
ings, herein  set  forth,  including  the 
payment  of  traveling  expenses  of  em- 
ployes' representatives  when  attending 
ioint  conferences  and  annual  joint 
meetings,  and  their  reimbursement  for 
the  working  time  necessarily  lost  in 
so  doing,  shall  be  borne  by  the  com- 
pany. But  nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
clude employes  of  the  company  from 
making  such  payment  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  consideration  of  services 
rendered  on  their  behalf  as  they  them- 
selves may  voluntarily  desire  and  agree 
to   make. 


Memorandum   of  Agreement   be- 
tween the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  Its 
Employes 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed 
that  in  adition  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  the  employes  and  the 
company,  in  the  industrial  representa- 
tion plan  herewith,  the  following  stip- 
plations  respecting  employment,  living 
and  working  conditions  shall  govern 
the  parties  hereto  from  the  date  of 
their  signatures  hereon  until  January 
1,  1918,  and  shall  continue  thereafter 
subject  to  revision  upon  ninety  days' 
notice  by  either  of  the  parties: 

The  charge  to  employes  for  dwell- 
ings without  bath  shall  not  exceed  $2 
per  room  per  month. 

The  present  uniform  charge  of  40 
cents  per  electric  light  per  month,  with 
free  light  on  porches,  shall  not  be  in- 
creased. 

There  shall  be  no  charge  for  do- 
mestic water,  except  cases  where  the 
company  is  obliged  to  purchase  the 
same ;  in  such  cases  the  charges  shall 
be  substantially  cost  to  the  company. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  employes 
for  powder  and  domestic  coal  shall  be 
substantially  their  cost  to  the  company. 

To  encourage  employes  to  cultivate 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  the 
company  agrees  to  fence,  free  of 
charge,  each  house  lot  owned  by  it. 

The   company   will   continue   its   prac- 
ce     o 
charge. 

As  the  need  becomes  manifest,  the 
company  will  continue  its  present  pol- 
icy of  providing,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
suitable  bath  houses  and  social  centers 
in  the  nature  of  club  houses,  for  its 
employes  at  the   several   mining  camps. 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  all  underground  employes. 
This  shall  mean  eight  hours  exclusive 
of  the  noon  hour  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  go  and  come  from  the  mine 
opening  to   the  place  of  employment. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  for  all  outside  labor,  except  fire- 
men and  engineers. 

All  employes  shall  be  paid  semi- 
monthly by  check. 

No  deductions  shall  be  made  from 
earnings,  except  where  authorized  by 
employes. 

No  change  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment with  respect  to  wages  or 
hours  shall  be  made  without  first  giv- 
ing thirty  days'  notice,  as  provided  by 
statute. 

The  schedule  of  wages  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  now  in  force  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  shall  continue  without  re- 
duction, but  if,  prior  to  January  1,  1918, 
a  general  increase  shall  be  granted  in 
competitve  districts  in  which  the  com- 
pany does  not  conduct  operations,  a  pro- 
portional increase  shall  be  made.  For 
this  purpose  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
miners'  representatives  and  proper  of- 
ficers of  the  company  shall  be  called 
within  thirty  days  after  the  increase 
in  competitive  districts  is  effective  to 
discuss  and  determine  an  equitable 
method  for  fixing  the  new  scale  in  the 
districts    affected. 
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Poise  and 
Self-Control 

—are  possible  only  with  steady  nerves. 
And— steady  nerves  are  possible  only  when 
you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself.  In 
his  new  book  "Neurasthenia".  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  tells  you  how  to  take  care 
of  your  nerves  naturally  and  scientifically 
so  as  to  avoid  nervousness.  Dr.  Kellogg 
has  made  a  life  study  of  the  nerves  and  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita- 
rium for  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  treat  and  prescribe 
for  thousands  of  nervous  cases.  This  means 
that  what  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you,  has  been 
learned  from  experience.  He  deals  with 
facts,  not  theory.  No  man  living  is  better 
able  than  Dr.  Kellogg  to  tell  you  how  to 
care  for  your  nerves  and  control  them.  His 
book  will  help  you  to  new  capacity,  poise 
and  self-control.  Over  300  pages,  including 
many  illustrations,  and  full  instructions  for 
diet,  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Price,  cloth 
$2.  Order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  the  book  at  once 
for  prompt  refund.     Send  order  to— 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

2610  W.   Main  St.  Battle  Creek,   Michigan 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY   BARGAIN  HOUSE. 
For    Men,    Women    and   Children — Wholesale 
G70   Broadway,  New   York   City 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK     LOESER    &    CO., 
484    Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West    2lHh    Street,   New    York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.   II.   &   E.    S.   GOLDBERG, 
West   Broadway   and   Hudson   Street, 
New  Y'orU 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

IIAMMACIIER.    SCHLEMMER    &    CO., 

Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,     New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Suffrage, 
Love,  Marriage,  Divorce,  Eugenics,  etc. 

1 2 mo.      $1 .25  net;  by  mail  $1 .35. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.,  New  York 


BULLETINS: 


"Five-Cent  Meals."  10c;  "Food 
Values,"  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 


JOTTINGS 


South  Carolina  has  adopted  state-wide  pro- 
hibition by  an  overwhelming  vote,  though 
the  city  of  Charleston  went  heavily  against. 
The  choice  was  between  state  prohibition 
and  the  present  state  dispensary  system. 
The  result  was  the  end  of  the  dispensary 
system,  which  has  been  tried  and  abandoned 
in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniting  on  a  social 
and_industrial  program  for  the  Greenwich 
and  Chelsea  sections  of  New  York  city,  a 
number  of  bodies  have  joined  forces,  in- 
cluding the  Central  Mercantile  Association, 
the  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Association,  the 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Commissions,  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League,  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  As- 
sociations. 


The  Winslow  Dairy  and  Fruit  Farms 
Company  is  a  co-operative  enterprise 
formed  to  buy  a  tract  of  600  acres  in  cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  arrange  for  easy  pay- 
ments for  those  who  take  up  five  and  ten 
acres  for  intensive  farming,  and  give  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  winter  and  field 
demonstration  in  the  summer.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  open  stores  on  the  Roch- 
dale co-operative  plan  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  for  the  sale  of  produce.  The 
organizing  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands 
of  Isaac  Roberts,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Fairmount  Savings  and  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  educational  features 
of  George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
former   state   commissioner   of  agriculture. 


The  Social  Service  Quarterly,  a  new 
periodical  published  by  the  Social  Service 
League  of  Bombay,  is  to  be  devoted  to 
practical  questions  of  social  service  as  well 
as  to  discussions  of  sociological  problems. 
The  introductory  editorial  in  the  first  issue, 
entitled  Ourselves,  describes  the  Quarterly 
as  the  third  educational  activity  of  the 
league,  the  others  being  a  library  of  books 
on  social  service  and  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion. Aspects  of  the  problems  of  housing, 
health,  child  hygiene  and  education,  are 
presented  compactly,  and  good  reports  given 
of  actual  work  now  being  done  by  leagues 
of  social  service.  A  classified  bibliography 
of  books  in  the  social  service  field  will  add 
to  the  value  of  this  paper  to  workers  in 
India  and  to  its  interest  for  readers  every- 
where. 

The  training  school  for  organizers, 
speakers  and  members  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  an- 
nounced in  The  Survey  September  25,  will 
open  November  8  and  continue  for  two 
weeks.  Norman  Angell  will  give  three 
lectures  at  the  school,  on  The  Great  Illu- 
sion. Economic  Boycott  as  a  Substitute  for 
War,  and  America  and  the  European  War. 
Other  speakers  will  be  William  I.  Hull, 
professor  at  Swarthmore  College;  Edward 
B.  Krehbiel  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
and  John  I  laves  Holmes  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah.  In  connection  with  the  school 
there  will  be  a  free  public  forum  at  Cooper 
Union,  covering  six  evenings,  at  which 
phases  of  international  relations  and  for- 
eign policy  will  be  discussed  by  experts. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  will  be  held 
November  9.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party.  553  Fifth  avenue. 


The  Nearing  Case 

By  LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  whole  world  is  discussing:  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Scott  Nearing 
from  his  position  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics,  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  great  fight  for  free  speech 
will  revolve  around  this  incident. 
Few  persons  are  fully  informed  as 
to  the  facts.  This  140-page  book 
contains  a  complete  statement,  the 
charges,  the  evidence,  the  argu- 
ments and  many  documents  that 
may  become  historic.  These  in- 
clude Dr.  Nearing's  famous  letter 
to  Billy  Sunday. 

The  Nearing  Case 

At  booksellers,  50c.  net.     If  by  mail 
add  postage  for  1  lb.      Published  by 

B.  W.   Huebsch 

225  Fifth  avenue  New  York 


A  Training  Class  for  Volunteers 
in  Work  with  Girls 

CONDUCTED    BY 
NELLIE  M.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

Will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  at  ten  o'clock  at  21  I  West  56th 
Street,  beginning  November  9. 

The  course  will  include  lectures,  visits,  round 
table  discussions,  and  field  work. 

Fee,  $10.00  for  thirty  sessions. 

Send  for  booklet  to 

MISS  NELLIE  M.  SMITH 
498  West  End  Avenue,   New  York 


N 


ational  Consumer's 
League  Annual  Meeting 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
November  4th  and  5th,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to  the 

General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 

289  Fourth  Avenue, 
Room  431.  New  York  City. 


c 


entral  States  Conference 
on  Social  Hygiene 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
October  25-26,  1915 

All  persons  interested  in  the  suppression  of  vice, 
control  of  venereal  diseases,  sex  education,  and 
other  phases  of  social  hygiene  are  invited.  For 
information  address  Walter  Clarice,  Field  Sec- 
retary. American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
Peoples  Gas  Building.  Chicago. 


P 


ennsylvania  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction 

SCRANTON.  PA. 
October  21,  22,  23,  1915 

ALL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 

For  further  information  address,  Maurice  Willow,, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Local  Committee.  346  Adam* 
Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Pamphlets 
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PAMPHLETS 

REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

The  Foundations  of  the  Citv.  Bv  Hastings 
H.   Hart,   130   East   22   Street,    New   York   city. 

Report  on  a  Parkway  System  for  Essex 
County.  N.  J.  By  Olmstead*  Brothers,  Brook- 
line,    Mass. 


The  War  in  Europe.  By  Clarence  Harrow. 
Price  10  cents.  Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Com- 
pany,  118   W.   Kinzie   Street,   Chicago. 

A  Ballot  for  Women  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Home.  By  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins.  April,  1915. 
The  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  48  East  34  Street, 
New   York   citv. 


The  Institution  Child  of  the  Industrial 
School.  Its  past,  present,  and  future  together 
with  an  address  on  The  Duty  of  Parenthood. 
By  Mrs.  A.   M.  Clay,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


A  Manual  of  Pageantry.  By  Robert  Welling- 
ton, Department  of  English,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Vol.  XIII,  No.  7.  Indiana  University 
Extension   Division,   Bloomington,   Ind. 

Special    Report  of  Bureau   of  Employment   of 

the   Home   Relief  Division.      Bv   the   Emergency 

Aid    Committee,  1428     Walnut    Street,     Phila- 
delphia. 


Guide  to  the  Law  and  Legal  Literature  of 
Spain.  By  Thomas  W.  Palmer  Jr.,  of  the 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  Bar.  Price  50  cents.  Gov- 
ernment   Printing   Office,    Washington,    D    ('. 


The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Prohibition.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Hobson  national  prohibition 
amendment.  National  Information  Bureau,  P. 
O.   Box  9,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


Schedule  for  Township  Surveys.  Prepared 
by  the  conference  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
missions of  the  Churches  of  Massachusetts. 
E.  Talmage  Root,  50  Mt.  Vernon  Street, 
Boston. 


Trade  Unionism  Versus  Welfare  Work  for 
Women.  By  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Chicago. 
Reprinted  from  Popular  Science  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Science  Press,  sub-station  84, 
New  York  city. 


Reading  Between  the  Lines.  A  newspaper 
a  possible  text  book.  Issued  by  Edward  Hyatt, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,    Sacramento,    Cal. 


John  Barleycorn.  A  message  to  the  teach- 
ers of  California.  Issued  by  Edward  Hyatt, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,    Sacramento,    Cal. 


Rules  and  Regulations  for  Metal  Mines.  By 
W.  R.  Ingalls,  James  Douglas,  J.  R.  Finlay,  j. 
Parke  Channing,  and  John  Hays  Hammond. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bulletin  75.  Price  35  cents.  Government 
Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.    C. 


Sources  of  Information  on  Play  and  Recrea- 
tion. (Revised  edition,  1915.)  By  Lee  F.  Han- 
mer  and  Howard  R.  Knight.  Price  10  cents. 
The  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Social  Service  for  the  Mentally  HI.  By 
Katharine  Tucker,  social  service  director,  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York 
city.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Hospital 
Bulletin. 


Swamp  Land  Drainage  with  Special  Refer- 
ences to  Minnesota.  By  Ben  Palmer,  assistant 
in  political  science  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Studies  in  the  social  sciences,  No.  5. 
March,  1915.  University  Librarian,  The  Uni- 
versity   of    Minnesota,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


Commercial  Organizations  and  Charitable 
Control.  By  Otto  W.  Davis,  assistant  secre- 
tary, Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation. Extension  Division.  Bulletin  serial 
No.  748.  General  series  No.  552.  June,  1915. 
Price  5  cents.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son,  Wis. 


Health  District  No.  1.  (Experimental  Health 
District.)  Its  organization  and  work  per- 
formed in  first  quarter  of  1915.  By  Alfred 
E.  Shipley  M.D.,  chief,  Division  of  Research 
and  Efficiency.  Monograph  series  No..  ,11. 
June  1915.  Department  of  Health,  corner  Cen- 
ter and  Walker  Streets,  New  York  city. 
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Washable 
Dress  Materials 


French  all  Wool  Chatties. 

New  assortments  at  50c,  60c.  and  68c. 
a  yard. 

Viyella  Flannel. 

A  complete  range  of  this  celebrated  ma- 
terial. (Guaranteed  Non-shrinkable) 
in  plain  shades,  stripes,  checks  and 
Plaids,  White,  Cream  and  Black,  31 
inches  wide  at  68c.  yard. 

Mercerized  Woolaine. 

A  new  fabric,  Wool  and  Cotton  mix- 
ture in  a  range  of  smart  designs.30  inches 
wide  at  25c.  yard. 

Japanese  Crepes 

in  a  fine  range  of  new  plain  colors,  also 
White,  very  appropriate  for  children's 
wear,  30  inches  wide  at  25c.  yard. 

White  and  colored  Poplin* 

36  inches  wide.     Special  at  30c.  a  yard. 


Reg. Trade  Mark 
/>.  &  J.  Anderson's  famous 

Ginghams  m  a\\  the  plain  shades, 
stripes,  checks  and  clan  Plaids,  45c.  and 
50c.  yard. 

Imported  Itandlcerchief 

'I  liens  in  twenty-five  of  the  newest 
shades,  36  inches  at  75c.  a  yard. 

Kindergarten.  Cloth, 

plain  colors,  stripes,  checks  and  Plaids, 
30  inches  at  25c.  a  yard. 

Shirtings 

of  White  and  colored  Madras.  Oxfords, 
Silks,  Flannels  and  Percales,  etc..  30c. 
to  $2.25  yard. 

White  and  colored  Dress 

IjI  neiiS  jn  a\\  the  various  weaves 
and  qualities  oOc.  to  $1.50  a  yard. 


Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Particularly  adapted  for 
Church  and  Sunday  School 

The  value  of  a  projection  lantern  is  beyond  debate.  The  only 
question  is,  which  one  ? 

For  optical  efficiency,  mechanical  durability,  simplicity  and 
wide  adaptability  for  Church,  Sunday  School  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
there  is  no  lantern  to  equal  the 

NEW   COMBINED 

BALOPTICON 

With  1,000-Watt  Mazda  Lamp 

The  recently  developed  1,000-Watt  gas-filled  Mazda 
lamp  gives  as  brilliant  illumination  as  the  35-ampere, 
alternating  current  arc  lamp.  Yet  it  consumes  only 
9  amperes  current,  requires  no  rheostat,  and  is  abso- 
lutely automatic. 

With  this  Balopticon  one  can  project  both  lantern  slides  and  postcards,  photo  prints,  maps 
and  other  opaque  objects,  with  instant  interchange  between  the  two  forms  of  pro- 
jection.     Price,   $120.00. 

Other  models,  for  lantern  slides,  $20.00  up;  for  opaque  objects, $35.00  up. 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklets  and  descriptive  circulars  showing  all  models  and  giving 

useful  hints  on  the  uses  of  projection. 

gausch  &  Ipmb  OPtical  @- 

528  ST.  PAUL  STREET     ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Projection  Apparatus,  Photographic  Lenses.  Microscopes,  Stereo 
Prism  Binoculars,  and  other  high  grade  optical  products. 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  R.  N.  of  large  general  hos- 
pital, executive  position  for  last  twelve 
years  desires  position  as  superintendent  in 
or  near  Philadelphia.  Address  2205,  Sur- 
vey. 

YOUNG  man,  college  and  school  of 
philanthropy  graduate,  several  years  experi- 
ence in  social  work,  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress 2206  Survey. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  with  social  ser- 
vice training,  wide  experience,  good  in- 
itiative and  organizing  ability,  wishes  posi- 
tion as  industrial  or  hospital  social  worker, 
public  school  nurse,  anti-tuberculosis  or 
charity  organization  investigator ;  at  present 
employed.     Address  2208,  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE — Strong  case  worker  with 
training  and  experience  in  social  work. 
Address  2202,  Survey. 


FOR    RENT 


ROOM  in  Settlement  House.  Only  those 
interested  in  social  work  need  apply.  Ser- 
vice required.     Address  2207,  Survey. 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

TOP  FLOOR,  two  flights  up,  small 
house ;  two  rooms  and  kitchenette,  heat  and 
fire  place.  K— 285  West  12,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  1915 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES       By  Boyd  Cable  N.t$i.35 

These  are  sketches  of  actual  war  operations  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  make 
clear  and  vivid  to  the  reader  of  imagination,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  bald 
phrases  in  the  official  reports  of  the  different  war  offices.  These  pictures  are 
simply  superb,  there  is  no  other  word  to  describe  them.  They  are  horrible, 
of  course,  but  one  cannot  find  any  note  of  exaggeration  or  a  wish  to  accumu- 
late horror  for  horror's  sake.  They  make  one  understand  exactly  what  mod- 
ern war  is,  and  as  such,  they  ought  to  be  of  permanent  value,  as  there  has 
not  been  any  other  book  which  even  approaches  them  in  this  power. 

NATIONALITY  AND  THE  WAR     By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  Net  $2.50 

"The  author  believes  that  this  war  will  usher  in  an  age  of  tolerance  to  super- 
sede intolerance  in  the  recognition  of  nationalism,  and  of  voluntary  assent  in 
place  of  coercion  in  government.     An  optimistic  prophecy." — The  Dial. 


Net  $2.50 


POLITICS  AND  CROWD  MORALITY 

By  Arthur  Christensen 

Is  civilization  outgrowing  Parliamentarism,  as  it  outgrew  Absolutism?  Dr. 
Christensen  maintains  that  it  is  ;  and  that,  failing  the  thorough  and  immediate 
reform  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  we  are  faced  by  its  complete  break-down, 
owing   to  changed   conditions  of   the   civilized   Democracies   of   to-day. 

THE  NEW  RUSSIA     By  Alan  Lethbridge  Net  $5.00 

"Russia  the  land  of  the  Future"  is  the  author's  cry,  who  sees  in  the  vast 
untouched  forests  and  mines  and  unused  water-power  of  Russia  the  great  store- 
house for  civilization's  needs  in  the  XXth  Century  which  the  Western  United 
States  were  in  the  XlXth.  In  fact,  he  makes  us  realize  the  country  as  some- 
thing vastly  greater  and  more  valuable  to  humanity  than  has  been  hitherto 
recognized. 

ATTILA  AND  HIS  HUNS     By  Edward  Hutton  Net  $2.00 

Attila,  in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  destroyed  more  of  the  works  of  civilization 
than  any  other  human  being  has  ever  done.  He  created  a  huge  Empire  of 
savage  tribes  by  means  of  which  he  ruined  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  de- 
vastated Gaul,  bathed  Northern  Italy  in  blood,  and  yet  he  failed  in  each  one 
of   his   great   undertakings. 

THE  BELGIAN  COOK  BOOK     Edited  by  Mrs.  Brian  Luck  Net  $1.00 

Belgian  women  are  celebrated  for  their  excellent  tables  and  strict  economy. 
This  collection  of  original  recipes  has  been  gathered  from  Belgian  refugees 
in  England  and  is  sold  by  patronage  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  Henrietta, 
Princess  of  Belgium,   for   the   Belgian   Relief  Fund. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TO-MORROW     By  Prof.  John  Dewey      Net  $1.50 

"At  a  time  when  so  many  educators  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  tra- 
ditional theory  and  practice,  and  in  quest  of  an  adequate  adaptation  to  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  the  appearance  of  this  illuminating  volume  is  to  be 
heartily    welcomed." — Outlook. 

WILD  BIRD  GUESTS     By  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  Net  $2.00 

New  edition  with  Preface  by  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  book  yet  written  concerning  the  fascinating 
art  of  attracting  wild  birds.  The  illustrations,  chiefly  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author,  form  an  array  of  interesting  and  convincing  proof  that  by 
using  Mr.  Baynes'  methods  we  can  make  our  feathered  guests  feel  thoroughly 
at   home. 


WHO  BUILT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL? 


Net  $2.00 


K»r  W     1  ««.-  Ponnavmon     Full.V  illustrated  bv  JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

By  W.  Leon  repperman        Vies  0f  canai  pictures. 

It  is  an  important  contribution  to  American  history  :  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell's  wonderful  etchings  of  the  Canal,  illustrating  the  volume  are  equally 
valuable  as  an  artistic  record  of  this  unique  monument  to  the  triumph  of 
American  pluck  and  engineering  skill. 

RELIGION  AND  REALITY    By  J.  H.  Tuckwell  N.t$2.75 

A  sincere  and  courageous  attempt  to  place  the  "Absolutism"  which  is  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  all  religious  and  all  mystic  philosophies  on  a  strictly 
rational  basis.  The  author  in  his  argument  shows  a  remarkable  power  of 
acute  and  even  destructive  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  inconsistencies  of 
Pragmatism,  Bergsonism   and  other  non-Absolutist  systems. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  WAR     By  F.W.Hirst  Net  $2.00 

The  editor  of  The  Economist  has  written  this  book  for  students  of  political 
economy  and  business  men.  It  deals  with  the  cost  of  war,  its  effect  on  trade 
and  exchanges,  the  methods  of  taxation  and  borrowing. 

THE  STORY  OF  CANADA  BLACKIE    ByAnnaP.L.Field  Net  $1.00 

Read  these  letters  by  a  desperate  criminal  who  finally  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  was  changed  in  bis  very  nature,  making 
an  absolute  face-about  from  wrong  to  right. 

FROM  THE  SHELF        By  Paxton  Holgar  i2me,  net  $1.50 

By  a  deserted  monastery  in  a  Spanish  Mediterranean  isle,  amid  blowing 
orchards  of  lemon  trees  and  orange  blossoms,  the  author  settled  himself  "on 
the  shelf,"  to  rest  after  a  season  of  worry  and  stress.  Happy  in  his  choice, 
happy  in  his  contentment,  and,  above  all,  happy  in  the  exquisite  Simplicity 
With  which  be  has  written  down — half  humorist,  half  artist  the  incidents 
which  made  up  the  quiet  life  of  bis  dream  village,  the  author  has  given  us 
here  an  atmosphere  of  security,  peace,  and  refreshment,  very  welcome  Indeed 

in    these     troublous    days. 


The  Irish  Abroad         By  Eliot  O'Dsnnell  Net  $2.50 

A  record  of  the  achievements  of  wanderers  from  Ire- 
land beginning  with  the  first  authentic  migrations  and 
goes  on  to  explain  why  the  Irish  come  to  settle  in 
many  countries. 

War  Thoughts  of  an  Optomist 

By  Benjamin  Aptherp  Gould  Net  $  1 .00 

A  collection  of  timely  articles  on  the  War  by  an 
American  citizen  who  has  been  a  resident  for  several 
years  in  Canada.  He  argues  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  German-American,  that  there  must  be  a 
choice  between  the  democracy  of  America  and  the 
fudalism  of  Germany,  and  he  is  confident  that  democ- 
racy will  come  forth  triumphant. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Seven  Years  War 

By  Ronald  A.   Hall  Net  $1.50 

Although  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed  since  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  its  similarity  in  broad 
outline  to  the  Great  War  of  our  own  time  makes  it  of 
first  need  for  study.  This,  especially  because  Fred- 
erick's work  is  the  Prussian  Officers'  Testament,  their 
calculations  are  based  upon  its  reasoning,  while  the 
ideals  it  portrays  have   become   national. 

France  in  Danger        By  Paul  Vergnet        Net  $i.co 

The  superior  value  of  this  volume  is  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  German  writings  as  an  evidence 
of  the  German  spirit  in   1913. 

The  Human  German  By  Edward  Edgewartfc  Net  $3.00 

"A  book  that  meets  a  more  real  need  at  the  present 
moment  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  since  it  brings 
to  the  foreground  some  of  the  admirable  traits  of  the 
German  people." — Review  of  Reviews. 


The  Remaking  of  China 

By  Adolph  S.  Waley  Net  $  1 .00 

"This  book  tells  the  many  tacts  of  the  whole  Chinese 
revolution,  in  crisp,  authoritative  style  and  in  surpris- 
ingly   brief   compass." — New    York    Times. 

The  Prevention  and  Control  of  Monopolies 

By  W.  Jethro  Brewn  Net  $2.25 

Showing  within  what  limits  Monopolies  should  be  pre- 
vented, how  the  prevention  should  be  effected,  and 
bow,  where  a  policy  of  prevention  is  undesirable  or 
impracticable.  Monopolies  should  be  regulated  or  con- 
trolled. 

PRACTICAL    BOOKS 

A  SERIES  intended  to  guide  the  unexperienced  in 
some  of  the  many  forms  of  manual  training  which 
may  be  worked  out  in  the  home  and  school  so 
that  the  hand  work  may  be  not  only  a  pleasant  pastime, 
but  of  real  educational  value. 

Laundry  Work  for  Home  and  School 

By  L.  Wetenhall  Illus.  by  Ethel  R.  Hambridge  Net  $  1 .00 
A  manual  of  instructions  for  those  who  are  intending 
to  seek  positions  in  laundries.  Eminently  adapted  for 
trade  schools  and  other  technical  institutions.  It  is 
full  of  very  clear  diagrams  and  the  instructions  are 
interestingly   and   vividly   given. 

Scissor  s  Stories  or  Picture  Cutting  for  Little  People 

By  J.  E.  Tolson  Net  $1.00 

Fascinating  as  a  pastime,  interesting  as  an  occupation 
and   valuable   as   an   educational    process. 

Knitting  Without  Specimens,;  TttiS^c^L**"1 

By  Ellen  P.  Clayden  and  C.  A.  Clayden  Net  $1.00 

■"le  scheme  of  knitting  and  crochet  suggested  in  this 
in  ink  provides  that  girls  shall  learn  all  varieties  of 
stitches  while  at  the  same  time  making  useful  articles 
and  garments. 

Simple  Art  Applied  to  Handwork 

By  H.  A.  Rankin  and  F.  H.  Brawn  Net  $1.25 

The  first  thing  that  would  appear  to  hold  in  decora- 
tion  is  that   the  decorator   should  know   something  of 

the  thing  to  be  decorated.  Herein  lies  the  good  that 
handwork  is  likely  to  have  on  applied  art  and  on  the 
child   mind. 

Lantern  Making  ByH.  A.  Rankin       Net  $1.00 

As  a  motive  for  the  designer's  artistic  ingenuity,  Ian 
terns  are  of  abiding  interest,  and  will  also  claim  his 
notice  on  account  of  tin-  well  nigh  Inexhaustible  changes 
that    may  lie   rung  ou   their  shapes. 
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1915,     BY    SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,     INC. 
T     THE     POST     OFFICE     AT    NEW     YORK, 


DEFJ    THE     ACT    OF 


THE  SURVEY'S  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

A  LL  members  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc., — life  mem- 
bers    and    co-operating    subscribers  who  have  paid 
$  1 0  or  more  since  October  1 ,  1914,  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  The  Survey — are  entitled  to  vote  at  this  year's 
annual  meeting. 
'  1  'HE  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  25,  at 

1     4  P.  M.  in  Room  901    (ninth  floor),   105  East    22d 
Street,  New  York  city.     Four  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  elected  to  succeed  Jane  Addams,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  Julian  W.  Mack  and  Frank  Tucker,  whose 
terms  expire,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Thr  GIST  of  IT— 

CURVEY  subscribers  in  equal  franchise 
states  are  for  woman  suffrage  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  1 — 616  yeas  to  15  noes.  Their 
letters  testify  that  votes  by  women  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  securing  social 
legislation,  particularly  for  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  in  bettering  city  government,  includ- 
ing the  adoption  of  commission  form;  in 
improving  city  morale  and  cleaning  up  elec- 
tion day  until  it  is  like  "a  civic  holiday:" 
that  it  has  been  a  fine  and  broadening  ex- 
perience for  the  women  themselves ;  that, 
quite  regardless  of  these  tangible  results, 
women  are  fellow  citizens  and  should  be 
enfranchised  as  an  act  of  justice.  Good 
wishes  are  showered  on  the  women  of  the 
four  campaign  states.  Page  83. 
pjEXXEPIN  county  went  wet  by  less 
than  10,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
69,000.     Page  82. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the  army  and 
navy  will  submit  a  budget  of  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  came  last  week  on  the 
very  heels  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Mead's  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  people,  given  at  the 
peace  congress,  is  in  substance  a  demand 
for  the  pedigree  of  preparedness :  is  pre- 
paredness indeed  the  simon-pure  bird  of 
peace,  or  is  it  the  decoy  duck  of  militar- 
ism?    Page  90. 

ORGANIZED  labor  in  New  York  is  ac- 
tively opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
new  state  constitution.  All  the  proposed 
labor  planks  were  rejected.  Chief  concern 
is  over  the  failure  to  decree  that  the  civil 
authority  shall  not  be  superseded  by  the 
military.    Page  81. 

Q AMBLING  at  the  San  Francisco  expo- 
sition has  been  permitted  to  grow   to 
the  proportions  of  a  public  scandal.     Page 
79. 

pOOR  as  a  church  mouse  and  denied  help 
by  the  legislature,  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham has  successfully  cut  its  municipal 
cloth  to  a  pattern  of  hard  times.  Page 
79. 

M  AYOR  THOMPSON  of  Chicago,  who 
doesn't  believe  in  blue  laws  and  con- 
fessed that  "heaven  knows  I  am  no  re- 
former," gave  the  city  its  first  closed  Sun- 
day in  43  years.  Page  80. 
A  SUMMARY  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  report  on  the  newer  ideals 
in  jails  and  the  principles  of  jail  admin- 
istration.    Page  93. 

RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE,  Pittsburgh's 
militant  rabbi,  has  gone  to  Chicago  as 
head  of  the  new  social  service  department 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith.  Page  '.'7. 
(2  OLORADO  newspapers  take  Governor 
Carlson  to  task  for  permitting  the  trial 
of  labor  leaders  to  go  on.  The  cases  grew 
out  of  the  strike,  now  all  over,  and  they 
hold  that  prosecution  will  continue  ill  will. 
Page  82. 

QARY  at  a  glance  shown  in  an  illuminat- 
ing painting  of    a    Wirt-plan    school- 
house   with  the  lid   sliced  off   like  the  top 
of  an   Edam  cheese.   Page  88. 


OMMBO! 


THE     49  CAMP-GAMBLING    ON 
THE  JOY  ZONE 

Some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  led  by  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  have  been  exposing  the  gambling 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position at  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  centers,  known  as  the 
'"49  Camp"  on  the  zone,  has  just  been 
closed  by  the  authorities  as  the  result  of 
publicity  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Now 
order  has  gone  out  that  the  girl  shows 
must  cease.  Meanwhile  word  is  being 
freely  circulated  that  November  2,  San 
Francisco  Day,  is  to  be  the  next  big 
clean-up  day  for  gamblers. 

James  Coffroth,  prizefight  promoter 
and  "king  of  the  tenderloin,"' was  con- 
cessionaire of  the  '"49  Camp."  Here 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from  veter- 
an gamblers  to  college  boys  and  girls, 
grew  feverish  in  the  excitement  of 
standing  before  roulette  wheels  or  play- 
ing craps  and  faro. 

Thousands,  it  is  declared,  flocked  to 
the  resort  each  night.  Chips  cost  a 
dollar  a  stack  on  the  roulette  tables  and 
the  faro  layout;  on  the  crap  tables  they 
ran  as  high  as  a  dollar  apiece.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  lost  in  a  night. 
Waitresses  in  the  restaurants  along  the 
zone  are  reported  to  have  played  all 
their  earnings.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
moters, who  gave  part  of  the  gate  re- 
ceipts but  none  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
gambling  to  the  exposition,  made  fabu- 
lous amounts. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  '"49  Camp" 
was  that  scrip,  instead  of  money,  was 
the  medium  of  exchange.  The  prospec- 
tive player  purchased  this  scrip  before 
allowed  to  play.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment with  certain  merchants,  saloon  men 
and  resort  keepers  of  San  Francisco, 
this  scrip  became  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses legal  tender  throughout  the  city. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  thus 
quotes  the  agent  of  one  lottery  company 
who  readily  admitted  his  activity : 

"I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  am  one  of 
the  Oakland  agents  of  the  M.  &  F.  and 
carry  the  Havana  Cuban  Company  as  a 
side  line.  I  admit  that  I  make  very 
good  money  out  of  this  thing.  I  own 
my  own  home  and  I  have  an  automobile. 


Two  years  ago  I  was  working  as  a  cigar 
clerk  and  I  found  the  lottery  agents 
were  making  so  much  money  that  I  de- 
cided to  look  into  the  business. 

"I  do  not  approve  of  the  Examiner's 
exposures  about  the  M.  &  F.  and  other 
lotteries,  for  I  believe  it  will  put  an  end 
to  the  business  and  that  all  the  lottery 
agents  will  have  to  go  back  to  regular 
work  again." 

On  September  21.  Matt  I.  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Commission  of  the 
State  of  California,  addressed  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  gambling  to  the  ex- 
position directors.  Meanwhile  another 
member  of  the  commission,  Chester  H. 
Rowell,  has  declared  through  the  Fresno 
Morning  Republican,  of  which  he  is  edi- 
tor and  manager,  that  if  the  exposition 
authorities  do  not  themselves  stop  gamb- 
ling "it  will  be  stopped  otherwise." 

The  girl  shows  against  which  the  ex- 
position authorities  are  declared  to  have 
issued  an  ultimatum  include  such  allur- 
ing amusement  places  as  the  following: 
Streets  of  Cairo.  Girl  in  Blue,  Princess 
Luna,  Eve,  September  Morn,  The  Turk- 
ish Cafes  and  the  "101  Ranch"  Cafe.. 
"The  exposition  can  be  made  a  success," 
said  Mr.  Rowell.  "without  permitting 
these  shows  to  run,  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  Barbary  Coast." 

Race  track  gamblers  are  reported  to 
have  made  a  big  clean-up  at  the  expo- 
sition races,  now  over. 
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THE    BIRMINGHAM  BUDGET  — A 
WAY  OUT  OF  DEBT 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  soft- 
ened  the  rigor  of  her  self-imposed  pen- 
ance. Some  weeks  ago  The  Survey  told 
how  this  city  of  150,000  people,  heavily 
in  debt  and  unable  to  secure  legislative 
permission  to  increase  her  taxes,  had 
laudably  decided  to  live  within  her  in- 
come and  had  cut  the  arms  and  limbs  of 
her  governmental  service  in  drastic 
fashion. 

She  has  since  decided,  to  the  joy  of 
the  city  fathers  and  the  public  generally, 
that  the  amputation  of  fingers  and  toes 
will  suffice.  No  fire  stations  are  to  be 
closed,  though  the  department  has  been 
cut  from  180  to  132  men.  Policemen  are 
not  to  work  on  a  twelve-hour  shift, 
though  the  force  has  been  reduced  from 
170  to  138.  The  annual  appropriation 
to  the  library  has  not  been  withdrawn 
entirely,  only  decreased  one-third.  The 
health  officer,  city  physician  and  milk 
inspector  will  not  be  dispensed  with. 
The  cleaning  and  sprinkling  of  streets 
is  only  curtailed.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment will  continue,  if  only  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Searight,  who  will  donate  her  serv- 
ices until  the  city  can  again  pay  her. 

One  reason  for  some  of  these  resto- 
rations is  illustrated  by  what  happened 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  school 
year  would  be  reduced  from  nine  to 
seven  months.  Public  and  private  pro- 
test at  once  became  effective.  A  mass 
meeting  called  by  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  and  the  Women's  Civic 
Board  voiced  the  general  disfavor  with 
such  a  step.  The  upshot  of  discussion 
and  of  ceaseless  newspaper  criticism 
was  that  the  Board  of  Education  decided 
to  retain  the  nine-month  session  by 
charging  a  fee  to  families  having  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  The  board 
circumvented  the  alleged  illegality  of 
this  procedure  by  excepting  from  the 
payment  of  this  fee — twenty-five  cents 
a  month  for  grade  schools  and  fifty  for 
high  schools — those  who  might  appear 
before  the  principal  and  state  that  they 
were  not  able  to  pay.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  keep  principals  busy  inter- 
viewing lines   of  children.      Meanwhile, 
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Photo   by   The   Continent 

T^EPERS  at  the  Naine  Asylum  at  Allahabady,  India,  who  without    any    appeal    or 
suggestion  from  outside,  sent  a  gift  to  the  Imperial   Indian     Relief    Fund    for 
soldiers  in  the  war. 


kindergartens  are  discontinued  unless 
the  teacher  can  secure  enough  patrons 
to  pay  her  salary. 

Whether  housewives  will  have  to  pay 
to  get  rid  of  their  garbage  is  still  un- 
settled. One  estimate  of  the  city  au- 
thorities was  that  under  the  new  regime 
of  economy  it  would  cost  them  seventy- 
five  cents  a  month. 

There  appears  to  be  no  hope  for  the 
city's  appropriations  to  charities  and  so- 
cial work. 

Meanwhile,  an  unusual  bit  of  economy 
has  been  effected  by  keeping  the  total 
salaries  of  the  five  new  city  commis- 
sioners equal  to  those  of  the  former 
three.  A  new  state  law  has  been  passed 
requiring  the  city  to  adopt  a  budget  sys- 
tem and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
responsible  official  to  exceed  the  budget. 
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RY    SUNDAYS    IN    CHICAGO- 
THE  FIGHT  WON 


The  closing  of  7,152  saloons 
in  one  place  for  a  single  day  is  a  notable 
event  in  itself.  That  it  occurred  in 
Chicago  and  just  at  this  critical  period 
in  the  city  administration,  in  state  poli- 
tics and  in  the  nation-wide  movement  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  the  liquor  trade,  in- 
vests the  event  with  strategic  signifi- 
cance. 

The  mayor  surprised  the  whole  city. 
as  well  as  both  sides  of  this  issue,  by 
springing  his  Sunday-closing  order  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
after  its  summer  interim.  That  Coun- 
cil meeting  was  awaited  with  unusual 
interest.  Large  classes  of  people  had 
reason  to  think  that  their  very  special 
interests  would  be  dealt  with.  The  pub- 
lic school  teachers'  federation  and  the 
Federation  of  Labor  planned  to  be  num- 
erously represented  in  the  galleries,  be- 
cause the  mayor  was  expected  to  an- 
ounce  appointments  of  one-third  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  whose  personnel 
would  finally  decide  the  issue  raised  by 
the  recently  adopted  rule  forbidding 
teachers  to  belong  to  any   organization 


affiliated  with  organized  labor.  The 
strike  in  the  clothing  trade  led  many 
strikers  and  their  leaders  to  the  city  hall 
that  evening  to  watch  the  result  of  the 
effort  announced  by  several  aldermen  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  strike  and  the  conduct  of  the  police 
in  dealing  with  it.  As  many  as  5,000 
people  gathered  early  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Council  chamber,  which  provides 
space  for  only  700  visitors.  They 
found  every  entrance  guarded  by  police. 

Within  the  closed  street  doors  par- 
tisan representatives  of  the  mayor  indi- 
cated who  should  be  admitted,  both  to 
the  corridors  and  the  Council  chamber. 
Its  gallery  was  early  filled  by  city  hall 
employes,  who  gave  up  their  seats  to 
other  friends  of  the  administration  as 
they  were  later  admitted. 

Before  what  was  termed  a  "hand 
picked"  audience  of  the  mayor's  support- 
ers, surrounding  the  seventy  aldermen. 
the  mayor's  message  dealing  with  pend- 
ing public  affairs,  but  not  those  above 
referred  to,  unexpectedly  concluded  with 
his  order  directing  "that  saloons  or 
dramshops  shall  comply  with  the  law 
and  close  on  Sunday,  the  city  collector 
being  ordered  immediately  to  notify  in 
writing  all  persons  to  whom  he  has  is- 
sued licenses  for  saloons  or  dramshops 
that  such  persons  must  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  state  law." 

The  only  reason  given  by  the  mayor 
to  the  Council  for  issuing  this  order  was 
that  he  had  recently  received  communi- 
cations from  citizens  alleging  that  liquor 
was  sold  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  the 
law  and  that  the  corporation  counsel 
had  advised  him  that  the  city  ordinance 
permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday 
under  certain  restrictions  cannot  nulli- 
fy the  state  law.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  forty-three  years  this  state  law 
found  enforcement  at  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  of  Chicago. 

The  United  Societies  for  Local  Self- 
Government,  which  affiliates  ('00  organi- 
zations, having  a  membership  of  over 
200,000  men  and  50,000  women,  of  many 


nationalities,  promptly  published  a  pho- 
tographed reproduction  of  the  mayor's 
written  pre-election  pledge  to  its  offi- 
cials. According  to  this,  he  promised  to 
"promote  in  every  way  personal  liberty 
and  home-rule,"  for  which  the  United 
Societies  stand,  and,  if  elected  mayor,  to 
stand  against  all  "blue  laws,"  declaring 
especially  that  he  is  "opposed  to  a  closed 
Sunday,  believing  that  the  state  law  re- 
ferring to  Sunday-closing  is  obsolete 
and  should  not  be  enforced  by  the  city 
administration."  This  elicited  from  the 
mayor,  who  with  a  group  of  his  hench- 
men left  for  California  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Council, 
the    following   statement : 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  signed  the 
pledge  or  not.  I  would  have  to  see  it 
first.  I  may  have  signed  it,  but  that 
doesn't  cut  any  figure.  Certain  people 
called  my  attention  to  the  violation  of 
the  Sunday-closing  law.  The  corpora- 
tion counsel  said  it  was  a  valid  law. 
Heaven  knows.  I  am  no  reformer.  This 
proposition  doesn't  have  anything  te.  do 
with  whether  I  am  wet  or  dry.  When 
the  corporation  counsel  said  the  law- 
was  valid,  why,  I  had  to  enforce  it.  It 
was  my  absolute  duty  to  do  so." 

When  interviewed  he  further  ex- 
plained: 

"I  heard  a  month  ago  they  had  be- 
gun convassing  the  grand  jury.  They 
wanted  to  indict  me.  The  liquor  in- 
terests were  able  to  prevent  it,  but  they 
laid  off.'  It  was  simply  a  proposition 
of  law  enforcement.  Any  public  offi- 
cial who  does  not  do  that  is  open  to  im- 
peachment." 

In  rejoinder  to  the  claim  of  the  mayor 
and  his  friends  that  the  canvass  of  the 
grand  jury  in  the  effort  to  indict  him 
was  promoted  by  his  political  enemies 
in  co-operation  with  the  church  people, 
the  district  superintendent  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  asserted  that  in  answer 
to  his  challenge  the  mayor  had  pledged 
himself  publicly  to  enforce  the  Sunday- 
closing  law;  denied  that  any  one  out- 
side of  the  Anti-Saloon  League's  office 
had  anything  to  do  with  seeking  to 
indict  him;  and  claimed  that  a  member 
of  the  grand  jury  inquired  for  informa- 
tion at  this  office.  Upon  canvassing  the 
other  members  of  the  grand  jury  it 
was  claimed,  sufficient  votes  were  found 
for  an  indictment,  and  one  over,  if  the 
proper  evidence  were  produced.  Mean- 
while the  states  attorney  has  institutes 
an  inquiry  concerning  this  canvass  of 
the  grand  jury,  threatening  prosecution 
against  those  whom  it  may   involve. 

Reinforced  by  revocations  of  licenses 
signed  in  blank  by  the  mayor,  the  chief 
of  police  ordered  the  strictest  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sunday-closing  order  from 
midnight  Saturday  to  midnight  Sun- 
day, sharp.  The  order  was  carried  out 
with  surprisingly  little  trouble.  Only  r> 
of  the  7,152  saloons  were  found  openly 
violating  the  law,  and  22  others  failing 
in  prompt  compliance  with  it.  The 
number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  were 
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47  on  Saturday  and  16  on  Sunday,  while 
the  usual  number  arrested  on  this 
charge  on  other  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
was  243.  Cafes  were  almost  deserted. 
Bar  permits  in  dance  halls,  usually  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  liquor  till  3  A.M., 
expired  at  midnight,  which  led  to  the 
cancellation  of  some  of  them. 

The  dry  forces  had  long  planned  a 
street  demonstration  for  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 9.  It  was  expected  that  the  Sun- 
day-closing order  would  greatly  aug- 
ment the  numbers  in  the  street  parade. 
But  not  quite  10,000  persons  were  in 
line,  more  than  half  of  them  men, 
many  organizations,  religious  denomina- 
tions and  nationalities  being  represent- 
ed. Numerous  floats  dramatized  the 
effects  of  drink,  while  varied  legends 
pointed  the  pith  of  the  temperance 
arguments. 

The  police,  the  judges  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  employers  of  labor,  and  the 
press,  all  unite  in  claiming  that  Chi- 
cago's first  dry  Sunday  in  forty-three 
years  was  productive  of  great  good  and 
was  attended  by  very  little  if  any  harm. 

The  liquor  trade  and  its  allies  cham- 
pioning "personal  liberty,"  however,  are 
figuring  up  enormous  losses  for  which 
they  are  planning  reprisals  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  saloon  licenses  from  $1,- 
000  to  $500,  in  political  action  threaten- 
ing the  repeal  of  offensive  legislation 
by  a  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  demanding  the  enforcement  of 
Sunday-closing  in  all  other  trades.  To 
demonstrate  their  political  strength,  a 
great  wet  demonstration  is  proposed, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  marshal  100,000 
adult  marchers. 
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ABOR    OPPOSITION    TO    NEW 
YORK  CONSTITUTION 


Organized  labor  in  New  York 
has  taken  a  position  of  pronounced  an- 
tagonism to  the  proposed  constitution 
which  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  regular 
election  on  November  2.  The  executive 
council  of  the  state  Federation  of  Labor 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  labor  men  advis- 
ing them  to  vote  against  it  and  an  or- 
ganized campaign  is  to  be  carried  on  to 
prevent  its  adoption. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  labor  men  presented 
a  list  of  proposed  amendments,  includ- 
ing the  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call, a  provision  enabling  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  engage  in  public 
work  for  the  relief  of  distress,  a  pro- 
vision that  the  civil  authority  shall  not 
be  superseded  by  the  military,  a  state- 
ment that  labor  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  British 
Trades  Disputes  Act. 

Further  proposals  were  in  favor  of 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  where 
punishment  is  imprisonment,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  state  constabulary  system  and 
the  use  of  militia  in  strikes,  providing 
that  the  militia  may  be  called  out  by  the 


governor  alone  (at  present  a  supreme 
court  judge  may  call  them  out),  ampli- 
fying the  provisions  for  free  speech  and 
free  press.  They  asked  that  the  legis- 
lature be  empowered  to  enact  social  in- 
surance legislation,  that  the  courts  be 
forbidden  to  nullify  legislative  acts  on 
constitutional  grounds,  that  the  death 
penalty  be  abolished  and  that  employers 
be  required  to  carry  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  in  the  state  fund  alone, 
thus  barring  the  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies altogether. 

None  of  these  proposals  was  adopted 
with  the  exception  of  a  limited  provision 
regarding  social  insurance.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  their  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  the  convention  to  accept  these 
planks,  the  state  Federation  of  Labor  op- 
poses the  short  ballot  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  new  constitution  as  final- 
ly adopted  by  the  convention. 

Of  all  the  rejected  labor  planks,  the 
most  active  discussion  is  of  the  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  subordination  of 
the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Others 
besides  labor  men  have  denounced  the 
convention  for  rejecting  it.  Judge  Ed- 
gar M.  Cullen,  formerly  a  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  issued  a  state- 
ment urging  that  the  constitution  be  re- 
jected because  of  the  absence  of  this 
provision.  Alton  B.  Parker,  another 
former  chief  justice,  while  favoring  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  military 
clause  should  have  been  adopted  and 
suggests  that  an  amendment  embodying 
the  principle  would,  if  proposed,  be 
adopted  by  an  "overwhelming  majority" 
of  the  people.  The  answer  of  those  who 
defend  the  new  constitution  and  urge  its 
adoption  is  that  for  the  138  years  that 
New  York  has  enjoyed  membership  in 
the  union  of  states  there  has  been  no 
such  anti-military  clause  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  yet  civil  rights  have  not  been 
overridden. 

The  grounds  upon  which  labor  insists 
upon  this  principle  appear  to  be,  not  the 
history  of  the  last  138  years  in  New 
York,  but  of  the  last  20  years  in  other 
states.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of 
the  decisions  of  courts  that  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  can  be  suspended  only  by 
act  of  Congress  or  of  the  legislatures,  in 
recent  years  the  writ  has  in  effect  been 
suspended  by  military  commanders  dur- 
ing industrial  disturbances. 

In  West  Virginia  for  example  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  has  in  recent  years  com- 
pletely usurped  the  functions  of  the  civil 
authorities  and,  at  a  time  when  the  civil 
courts  were  sitting  and  the  validity  of 
their  decrees  was  unquestioned,  a  mili- 
tary commission  tried  and  sentenced  to 
terms  in  the  penitentiary  citizens  arrest- 
ed both  within  and  without  the  so-called 
martial  law  zone. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado,  military  authorities 
have  arrested  citizens  and  held  them  in 
jail  without  making  any  charges  against 


them  and  without  producing  them  in  any 
court. 

In  1914,  Judge  Cullen  said  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  : 

"Cinder  these  decisions  the  life  and 
liberty  of  every  man  within  the  state 
would  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
governor.  He  may  declare  a  state  of 
war  whether  the  facts  justify  such  a 
declaration  or  not,  and  that  declaration 
is  conclusive  upon  the  courts. 

"If  he  declares  only  a  portion  of  the 
state  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  under  the 
decision  in  the  second  case  a  person  in 
any  part  of  the  state,  however  distant, 
may  be  arrested  and  delivered  to  the 
military  authorities  in  the  martial  zone, 
and  his  fate,  whether  liberty  or  life,  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  a  military  com- 
mission, for  I  know  of  no  principle 
which  authorizes  a  military  commission 
to  impose  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment that  would  not  equally  authorize 
the  imposition  of  the  punishment  of 
death. 

"Under  that  doctrine,  should  armed 
resistance  to  the  federal  authority  justi- 
fying a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  occur  in  Arizona,  a  citizen  could, 
on  a  charge  of  aiding  the  insurrection, 
be  dragged  from  his  home  in  Maine  and 
delivered  to  the  military  authorities  in 
Arizona  for  trial  and  punishment." 
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AWSON    AND    THE   COLORADO 
INDICTMENTS 


John  R.  Lawson,  who  has  been 
in  the  Trinidad,  Colo.,  jail  for  the  last 
three  months,  was  released  on  October  8 
under  bonds  of  $35,000.  When  Judge 
Hillyer  refused  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  he  sent  Lawson  to  the  county  jail 
pending  his  appeal  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  His  release  was  on  an  order 
from  the  Supreme  Court  which  had  pre- 
viously issued  a  stay  of  execution  of  his 
sentence  in  order  that  it  might  review 
his  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Judge  Hillyer,  who  sentenced  Lawson 
to  a  life  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  a 
murder  with  which  he  had  personally 
nothing  to  do,  has  already  been  barred 
by  the  Supreme  Court  from  sitting  in 
any  further  strike  cases  on  account  of 
his  previous  employment  as  a  coal  com- 
pany attorney,  and  this  has  led  to  hope 
on  the  part  of  Lawson's  friends  that  he 
will  be  granted  a  new  trial. 

A  large  number  of  cases  growing  out 
of  the  strike  still  remain  to  be  tried.  A 
movement  that  had  the  support  of  many 
people,  including  prominent  business 
men,  was  recently  inaugurated  in  Colo- 
rado urging  the  state  administration  to 
order  all  indictments  quashed  and  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean  in  the  interest  of  in- 
ternal peace  and  good  will.  On  the 
same  day  that  Lawson  was  released, 
Governor  Carlson  announced  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  cases.  "I  was  elected," 
the  governor  declared  in  his  statement, 
"upon  a  platform  which,  among  other 
things,    promised    to    restore    the    state's 
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sovereignty  upon  a  firm  basis.  In  my 
belief  the  only  way  this  can  be  done  is 
to  punish  any  person  or  persons  who  at- 
tack that  sovereignty." 

Great  disappointment  over  this  decis- 
ion is  expressed  in  the  leading  papers 
of  Denver.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
in  a  leading  editorial  entitled  Keeping 
the  Wounds  Open,  says : 

"It  is  a  pity  for  the  welfare  of  Colo- 
rado that  Governor  Carlson  has  refused 
to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  situation 
resulting  from  the  armed  conflict  now 
nearly  two  years  old.  His  answer  to 
those  who  urged  magnanimity  from  the 
state  in  the  prosecutions  being  conduct- 
ed was  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course. 

"As  a  result  of  the  coal  strike  and  the 
pitched  battles  that  took  place  in  three  or 
four  counties  in  the  state,  there  are 
some  four  hundred  indictments  pending 
against  strikers  and  strike  leaders  ac- 
cused of  murder,  arson  and  lesser 
crimes. 

"Most,  if  not  all.  of  the  indictments 
remaining  were  found  in  the  beat  of 
conflict,  when  passion  was  at  its  high- 
est, when  the  localities  in  which  the 
strife  occurred  were  divided  into  two 
camps  and  when  the  whole  state  was 
seething.      These    indictments    are    what 


is  known  as  blanket  indictments.  They 
have  to  do  witn  battles  wherein  labor 
was  supposed  to  be  arrayed  against 
capital  in  a  death  struggle,  where  for- 
eigners, ignorant  of  American  customs, 
took  arms  openly  in  a  vague  belief  that 
they  were  defending  their  right  to  exist. 

"But  whose  fault  was  it?  Was  the 
state,  through  its  then  government. 
blamless?  Did  the  employers'  side  of 
the  industrial  dispute  do  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  it  to  prevent  the  outbreak? 
Has  any  one  in  authority  placed  the 
blame  solely  and  wholly  upon  labor  and 
the  ranks  of  labor?  Yet  in  every  case 
it  is  the  working  man  that  is  under  in- 
dictment. 

"As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  there 
were  three  parties  to  blame — the  state, 
the  employer  and  the  employed — and 
each   musl    bear   a   share. 

"Justice  can  gain  little  from  the  con- 
tinued agitation  and  endeavor  to  con- 
vict men  by  the  wholesale.  But  the  state 
can  lose  much.  Xever  in  her  histon 
did  Colorado  so  much  need  peace — 
peace  to  repair  damages,  peace  to  de- 
velop resources,  peace  to  restore  con- 
fidence, peace  to  attract  capital,  peace  to 
grow  prosperous." 


Hennepin  county,  Minnesota, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
failed  to  adopt  county  option  at  the  elec- 
tion on  October  4  by  less  than  10,000 
votes  in  a  total  of  over  69,000.  The  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  issue  is  shown 
by  the  vote — 39,477  against  prohibition, 
29,852  for  it — which  is  the  largest  ever 
polled  in  the  county. 

Paul  L.  Benjamin,  whose  article  on 
the  campaign  was  published  in  The  Sur- 
vey for  October  2,  summarizes  the 
causes  for  the  result  as  the  comparative- 
ly small  means  of  the  prohibitionists, 
who  lacked  the  big  funds  and  imported 
speakers  of  the  "Business  Men's  Edu- 
cational League" ;  the  claim  that  the 
measure  would  permit  the  use  of  liquor 
in  rich  men's  clubs  while  depriving  the 
workingman  of  his  mug  of  beer;  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  election  was  not 
fair,  in  that  there  was  no  registration 
preceding  election  (Arthur  H.  Taylor  of 
Pillsbury  House,  E.  J.  Miller,  president 
of  the  Parent  and  Teachers'  Council, 
and  Dr.  George  B.  Safford,  manager  of 
the  dry  campaign,  estimate  that  there 
were  from  5.000  to  10,000  fraudulent 
votes),  and  a  failure  to  appoint  dry 
along  with  wet  election  judges  <  George 
H.  Selover  of  the  Citizens'  League 
states  there  were  21  districts  where  this 
was  true);  and  the  position  taken  by 
the  labor  unions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  organized  labor 
was  persuaded  that  prohibition  would 
bring  hard  times  and  unemployment  and 
voted  to  keep  the  saloons  open.  Mr. 
Benjamin  records  that 

"The  Business  Men's  Educational 
League,  although  parading  as  non-parti- 
san and  stating  its  purpose  to  be  'not  to 
argue  for  or  against  prohibition  but 
largely  to  investigate  the  experience  of 
other  states  and  cities,'  nevertheless  led 
the  fight  for  the  wet  side."  Its  agent, 
sent  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  "reported  the 
most  direful  and  baneful  effects  of  pro- 
hibition." a  report  which  "the  mayor  of 
Des  Moines  and  the  commercial  organi- 
zations branded  as  false  to  the  core." 

"The  Real  Issue,"  writes  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, "a  weekly  started  just  prior  to  the 
election  and  published  by  the  'Minnesota 
Trades  Union  League  for  the  Prevention 
of  Unemployment  and  the  Promotion  of 
Home  Rule,  ostensibly  'the  voice  of  or- 
ganized labor.'  was  filled  with  diatribes 
against  prohibition.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  found  that  the  paper  was  publish- 
ed at  the  home  of  the  Bartenders'  Union 
and  that  it  actually  represented  only  21 
of  the  112  unions  in  the  city,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  21  were  unions  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  liquor  business 

"The  Labor  Review,  which  claims  to 
be  the  organ  of  all  organized  labor  in 
Minneapolis,  came  out  unreservedly 
against  county  option,  and  printed  full- 
page  ads   oi  the   league. 

"In  justice     to     a     great      number  of 
union  men  it  should  be  stated,  however, 
that,  indubitably,  the  labor  vot< 
unanimous  for  the  saloon." 


VOTES  BY  WOMEN 

A  Poll  of  Survey  Subscribers  in  Equal  Franchise  States 


IN  order  to  present  to  the  people  of 
the  four  eastern  states,  which  are 
about  to  vote  on  votes  for  women, 
not  what  eager  friends  or  deter- 
mined foes  think  of  woman  suffrage, 
but  what  voters  in  suffrage  states  hold 
true  on  the  basis  of  their  experience, 
The  Survey  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all 
its  subscribers  in  the  twelve  franchise 
states. 

They  were  asked  whether  they  believe 
in  woman  suffrage,  yes  or  no,  and  why ; 
whether  it  has  produced  tangible  re- 
sults in  legislation,  particularly  for 
women  and  children ;  changes  in  city  or 
state  administration,  in  politics  and  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  the  tone  of  their  towns; 
whether  it  is  making  for  progress  or 
reaction. 

Of  the  634  replies  received,  616  are 
ayes,  15  are  noes,  two  are  dubious  and 
one  is  a  blank.  Among  the  ayes  are  14 
who  acknowledge  their  conversion  to 
suffrage  after  the  event  and  on  the  basis 
of  results  achieved. 

Seldom  has  The  Survey  had,  on  any 
subject,  so  many  hearty,  whole-souled, 
eager  responses  to  an  inquiry.  More 
than  half  have  written  letters  in  addi- 
tion to  answering  the  questions.  With 
such  a  wealth  of  material,  limited  space 
forbids  more  than  brief  quotations  from 
any  letter,  and  the  entire  omission  of 
many,  particularly  of  those  arriving  late. 

All  the  questions  are  answered  over- 
whelmingly in  the  affirmative.  Not  one 
subscriber  reports  any  evidence  of  the 
breakdown  of  home  life  as  the  result  of 
women's  voting — perhaps  the  chief  theo- 
retical argument  against  woman  suf- 
frage, and  a  point  of  particular  interest 
to  the  many  Survey  subscribers  whose 
main  task  is  the  conservation  of  the 
family. 

The  reasons  given  for  believing  in 
suffrage  cover  practically  every  claim 
ever  made  for  it.  But  a  striking  num- 
ber— well  over  half — declares  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  to  be  an  act  of 
justice — "just,"  "fair,"  "the  only  square 
thing,"  "a  right  which  has  long  been  un- 
justly denied,"  as  Governor  Capper  of 
Kansas  puts  it;  "fundamentally  just," 
according  to  Bishop  Francis  J.  McCon- 
nell  of  Denver;  "there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son against  it,"  G.  W.  Perkins,  editor  of 
the  Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal;  "a 
logical  right,"  James  L.  Houghteling, 
Jr.,  Chicago;  "because  women  are  hu- 
man beings,"  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small, 
and  "to  deny  full  political  rights  to  any 
body  of  intelligent  persons  who  feel 
themselves  entitled  to  those  rights  is  to 
subvert  democratic  principles,"  Prof. 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  both  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  "woman  has  a  right 
to  take  her  place  alongside  man  in  ad- 
ministering   the    government    since    the 


How  the  Vote  Stood 

For  Woman  Suffrage         .         .  616 

Against  It 15 

Dubious                         ...  2 

Blank 1 

Total  .     634 


government  is  over  her  as  over  him," 
President  Levi  T.  Pennington  of  Pa- 
cific College,  Ore. 

"There's  good  common  sense  in  it," 
writes  Anna  Morse  of  Charleston,  111. 
"Woman  suffrage  is  one  of  the  major 
social  movements  and  makes  in  every 
way  for  improved  social  conditions," 
says  Prof.  Clyde  Weber  Votaw  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  "public  af- 
fairs need  the  ideas  and  salutary  in- 
fluence of  women,"  according  to  Secre- 
tary Eugene  T.  Lies  of  the  Chicago 
United  Charities.  Supt.  F.  Emory  Lyon 
of  the  Central  Howard  Association, 
Chicago,  testifies  that  "women  vote 
strongly  for  measures  of  social  improve- 
ment." 

The  effect  of  the  ballot  on  women  is 
widely  discussed.  Prof.  James  H.  Tufts 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  votes  yes 
"because  participation  in  responsibility 
and  authority  is  the  general  path  of 
moral  development  and  freedom."  John 
B.  Lennon,  member  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
states  that  the  influence  of  the  ballot  in 
Colorado  "on  my  mother  and  sisters, 
who  were  voters  there  for  some  years. 


was  in  every  way  beneficial."  Dr.  J.  H. 
McBride  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  holds  that 
the  vote  "gives  women  a  standing  and  a 
moral  force  that  multiplies  their  useful- 
ness by  many  figures."  "Now  even  the 
antis  are  voting,"  says  Eugenie  M.  Ba- 
con, library  extension  commissioner  in 
Illinois  and  formerly  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
And,  says  Horace  W.  Chamberlain  of 
Chicago,  women  are  concerned  not  only 
for  themselves  but  "are  vitally  interested 
in  laws  affecting  their  husbands  and 
sons.  They  should  have  a  voice  in  mak- 
ing those  laws."  Charles  J.  Anderson 
has  carried  his  support  of  suffrage 
"from  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  heresy, 
to  Illinois,  where  it  is  orthodox,"  and 
testifies  to  "what  it  can  do  for  women." 

Several  writers  speak  from  an  experi- 
ence in  more  than  one  enfranchised  com- 
munity; for  instance,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Arneth 
of  Culbertson,  Mont.,  who  has  not  only 
voted  in  that  state  but  has  "lived  both  in 
Illinois  and  in  Washington  before  and 
after  equal  suffrage  and  I  have  seen  the 
results,  aside  from  the  justness  of  the 
issue."  Olaf  Huseby  of  Morris,  111.,  be- 
lieves "very  strongly  in  woman  suffrage 
for  its  good  effects,"  not  only  in  Illinois 
but  "from  experience  in  my  old  father- 
land. Norway." 

"Really  we  people  in  Colorado  have 
gone  too  far  to  enumerate  why  we  be- 
lieve in  votes  for  women.  We  feel  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  decidedly  with 
the  other  side."  writes  Flora  Warren 
Smith  Seymour  of  Chicago,  who  has 
voted  in  two  states.     She  voices  a  wide- 


WHERE    WOMEN    VOTE 

White  states,  woman  suffrage;  speckled  state,  partial  suffrage;  black  states, 
without  suffrage.  Four  eastern  states  are  voting  on  a  referendum  to  amend  their 
constitutions  by  striking  out  the  word  "male" — New  Jersey  on  October  l'J,  while 
this  issue  of  The  Survey  is  on  the  press;  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts on  November  2,  which  some  wag  has  described  as  "the  Tuesday  following 
the  first  wash  day  in  November." 
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spread  feeling  among  many  who  are  not 
first  voters  as,  for  instance,  Julia  G. 
Babcock  of  the  Woodland,  Cal.,  County 
Free  Library  to  whom  "the  question  is 
as  non-debatable  as  whether  or  not  we 
should  burn  witches";  or  Hulda  Young- 
berg  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  feels 
much  as  if  she  had  been  asked,  Do  you 
believe  in  the  public  schools?  or  Lydia 
M.  Schmidt  of  Chicago,  who  believes  in 
votes  for  women  just  as  "I  believe  that 
women  should  learn  to  read,  for  the 
same  reason  that  men  should  and  no 
other" ;  or  J.  B.  Kelley  of  Seattle  who 
reports.  "It  isn't  an  issue  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  one  forgets  there  are 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  it.  It 
would,  however,  be  amusing  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  a  movement  to  abolish 
woman  suffrage.  It  would  get  about  as 
far  as  a  movement  to  do  away  with  pub- 
lic schools  and  public  roads." 

The  campaign  states  have  good  wishes 
showered  on  them — "New  York  is  my 
home  state  and  you  may  know  how  con- 
fidently I  hope  for  results  there,"  writes 
Fleanor  Clarke  Slagle  from  the  West. 
And  a  number  of  writers  are  for  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage.  Thus,  President 
Herbert  Phillips  of  Grand  Prairie  Sem- 
inary at  Onarga,  111.,  "would  be  glad  to 
see  the  suffrage  extended  to  the  women 
of  every  state  in  every  sort  of  an  elec- 
tion," Supt.  L.  M.  McCullough  of  the 
Roslyn.  Wash.,  public  schools  is  "de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  extending  suffrage  to 
all  the  women  in  the  United  States." 
while  Mary  E.  Marcy,  associate  editor 
of  the  International  Socialist  Review, 
would  "not  even  exclude  children  who 
work,  for  we  believe  when  boys  and 
girls  are  old  enough  to  work  they  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  about  the  con- 
ditions in  the  factories,  mines  and  mills 
in  which  they  labor." 

The  Antis 

C^\  F  the  15  subscribers  who  answered 
no.  three  (Colorado  2.  Arizona  1) 
do  not  give  reasons  or  their  signatures. 
Of  the  five  from  California,  Harriet  W. 
Blake  states  that  "in  this  state  I  see  no 
change  either  for  better  or  worse  since 
the  franchise  was  given  to  women." 

William  P.  Briggs  of  Sacramento 
holds  that  suffrage  "changes  the  normal 
domestic  and  maternal  instincts  of 
women  to  the  contentious  and  demoral- 
izing fields  of  political  corruption.  This 
is  upsetting  the  laws  which  are  almost 
universal  in  life  and  earth."  And  he 
states  that  Sacramento  is  "about  the 
same  old  town.  The  first  election  after 
women  voted  here  a  dozen  saloons  were 
given  franchises  which  had  previously 
been  revoked." 

William  Glass  of  Fresno  votes  no  "for 
entirely  practical  reasons — too  large  a 
body  of  new  voters  to  be  politically  as- 
similated without  danger.  Fresno  went 
dry  before  suffrage,  after  suffrage  it 
went    wet."      He   believes,    further,   that 


BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 

KANSAS 

T  BELIEVE  most  emphatically  in 
-*  woman  suffrage  and  I  consider 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  this  country  will  only 
be  conferring  upon  them  a  right 
which  has  long  been  unjustly  de- 
nied them. 

If  the  women  are  capable  of 
bearing  children  and  assuming, 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  them 
through  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  development,  are  not  these 
same  women  entirely  capable  of 
expressing  their  opinions,  through 
the  ballot,  on  the  laws  under  which 
their  children — the  future  citizens 
— shall  live  and  work? 

The  extension  of  equal  suffrage 
in  Kansas  has  produced  most  com- 
mendable results  through  the 
enactment  of  lazvs  having  for  their 
primary  purpose  the  betterment  of 
conditions  for  women  and  chil- 
dren— especially  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  support  themselves. 
There  has  been  an  immediate  ef- 
fect for  good;  all  political  parties 
have  been  impelled  to  include  in 
their  program  and  platform  hu- 
manitarian projects  and  moral  is- 
sues which  previously  they  had  ig- 
nored. There  is  a  more  careful 
selection,  of  nominees,  both  munic- 
ipal and  state.  The  participation 
of  women  in  elections  already  is 
having  wholesome  effect  in  cleans- 
ing the  state  of  spoilsmen  politics 
and  is  making  for  higher  ideals  in 
both   public   and  private  life. 

Woman  suffrage  makes  strongly 
for  progress.  The  mothers  of  a 
state  arc  forward-looking.  They 
have  in  mind  always  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children  and  most 
assuredly  they  will  strive  to  bc- 
queath  to  these  children  the  best 
possible  conditions  of  life.  Wom- 
en arc  natural  reformers.  Many 
of  the  best  and  greatest  reforms 
have  had  their  inception  in  a 
small  gathering  of  public-spirited 
women,  and  it  has  often  been 
through  the  efforts  of  these  wom- 
en, even  without  the  ballot,  that 
some  of  our  best  laws  have  been 
written  upon  the  statutes. 

J  am  convinced  that  woman 
suffrage  has  a  tendency  toward 
greater  democracy.  '  The  women 
appreciate  their  greater  responsi- 
bility and  are  zealous  in  their  ef- 
forts to  inform  themselves  on  mat- 
ters of  government.  They  broaden 
their  sphere,  without  in  any  way 
lessening  their  interest  in  home 
life,  just  as  surely  as  men  increase 
their  knowledge  of  government 
-without  permitting  their  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  to  dominate 
their  business.  The  education  of 
a  whole  people  in  the  affairs  of 
government  and  the  participation 
of  this  people  on  equal  footing  in 
the  operation  of  government  can- 
in  /  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
for  greater  democracy. — Arthur 
Capper. 


women  are  "fundamentally  for  reac- 
tion," "born  conservatives,"  "naturally 
aristocrats."  The  tone  of  the  town  "is 
better  than  of  old,  due  to  awakened 
public  conscience,  not  to  suffrage,  in  my 
opinion." 

W.  J.  Petersen  of  Oakland  holds  that 
"it  has  not  worked  well  in  this  state 
because  women  are  not  properly  in- 
formed, too  sentimental  and  easily  influ- 
enced." In  Oakland,  "suffrage  has  been 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  elected  officers 
and  caused  much  unwise  legislation." 
He  finds  that  in  laws  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  "some  good  re- 
sults have  been  gained."  The  moral 
tone  of  the  city  "has  not  improved,"  he 
says,  and  "I  voted  for  the  act,  but  have 
repented.  Perhaps  time  may  give  women 
that  intelligence  or  wisdom  that  may 
result  in  good." 

A  minister  of  Sacramento,  who  does 
not  wish  his  name  used,  believes  that 
"had  the  men  been  disfranchised  the 
women  would  have  voted  California  wet 
last  year.  Women  of  wealth  and  culture 
as  well  as  those  in  modest  circumstances 
were  open  advocates  of  the  present 
whiskey  regime.  They  sat  on  the  plat- 
form in  a  great  mass  meeting  held  by 
the  whiskey  advocates.  Many  women 
in  the  churches  actually  voted  wet." 

From  Kansas  come  three  anti  letters. 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Thomas  of  Topeka 
votes  no  without  comment.  Another 
subscriber,  who  is  absent  from  his  home 
city,  is  vouched  for  by  his  associate  in 
temperance  work  as  an  anti,  but  does 
not  wish  to  be  quoted.  The  third,  a 
teacher  who  wishes  her  name  withheld, 
believes  suffrage  is  neither  a  right  nor 
a  privilege,  but  "a  duty  devolving  not 
upon  the  entire  body  politic  but  upon 
those  fit  to  execute  it.  Paradoxical 
though  it  may  sound,  I  am  a  thorough- 
going democrat  in  that  I  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  all  to  become  fit  to  vote, 
but  not  in  the  actuality  of  all  being  now 
prepared  to  vote,  either  men  or  women." 

Dudley  Taylor  of  Chicago,  the  only 
anti  who  writes  from  Illinois,  believes 
that  "woman's  true  sphere  is  her  home 
and  family.  Public  affairs  are  to  her  a 
mystery  and  nuisance.  She  is  about  as 
much  out  of  place  in  the  voting  booth 
as  she  would  be  on  a  football  team.  She 
is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  either.  .  . 
Leave  her  alone  and  she  will  be  happy. 
Make  her  vote  and  we  will  have  to  add 
political  incompatibility  to  the  grounds 
for  divorce.  As  things  are,  she  goes  to 
church  while  her  husband  stays  at  home: 
he  votes  while  she  stays  at  home.  Ami 
so  the  family  equilibrium  is  maintained." 

One  letter  each  is  from  Washington 
and  Montana.  The  writer  of  the  former 
prefers  not  to  be  quoted.  The  latter 
asks  that  his  name  be  withheld.  His 
reason  for  voting  no  is,  "1  believe  it  is 
a  step  toward  anarchy." 

From  Utah  comes  a  letter  with  thi> 
answer  to  the  question.  Do  you  believe 
in     woman     suffrage:       "Philosophically, 
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yes,  as  the  logical  climax  of  universal 
suffrage  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
committed ;  empirically,  no,  for  I  have 
yet  to  see  in  my  own  experience  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  its  efficiency.  Being  a 
pragmatist,  experience  has  refuted  logic 
and  my  present  answer  to  the  question 
remains  no." 

The  Ex-Antis 

f  ")  F  prime  interest  are  the  14  con- 
verted antis — 6  from  California,  3 
from  Washington,  and  one  each  from 
Illinois,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Montana. 

.Mabel  Urmy  Seares  of  Pasadena  con- 
fesses: "I  was  one  myself,  partly  be- 
cause I  had  always  lived  in  California 
and  had  had  so  much  freedom  that  I 
did  not  miss  the  vote,  and  mostly  be- 
cause I  felt  the  burden  of  my  own  ig- 
norance and  that  of  most  women  on  the 
subject  of  government  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  the  enthusiasm  to  under- 
take to  educate  the  women.  I  see  now 
that  my  apprehensions  were  unfounded. 
The  responsibility  of  the  ballot  itself 
is  educating  the  women." 

"G.  E.  B."  writes :  "I  did  not  want  it, 
but  the  election  of  Rolph  over  Schmidt 
in  San  Francisco  has  convinced  me." 

M.  M.  Hatheway.of  Claremont  "did 
not  want  it  before  it  came,  but  I  do 
now  because  I  have  seen  its  good  re- 
sults." 

The  Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer  of  Oak- 
land "was  converted  to  it  just  in  time 
to  vote  for  it.    I  believe  in  it." 

E.  P.  Ryland  of  Los  Angeles  has 
"come  to  believe  in  it  since  we  granted 
suffrage  to  women  in  California. 
Women  are  proving  themselves  tempera- 
mentally as  fit  as  men  to  vote." 

John  B.  Henck  of  Santa  Barbara 
"voted  against  it  when  it  was  adopted, 
partly  because  of  my  conviction  that  it 
was  a  useless  multiplication  of  the  elec- 
toral machinery,  because  on  the  average 
of  women  of  all  classes  the  vote  would 
be  no  more  intelligent  and  no  less  influ- 
enced by  selfish  and  personal  considera- 
tions than  the  vote  of  men  alone,  and 
partly  because  all  the  women  I  repre- 
sented were  opposed  to  it."  Not  all  his 
doubts  have  been  resolved — "my  present 
position  is  that  of  an  open  mind," — but 
in  the  bits  of  experience  quoted  he  leans 
away  from  antagonism,  particularly  for 
"the  next  generation,  who  will  grow  up 
under  its  influence." 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Balabanoff  of  Tacoma 
writes:  "I  certainly  do  believe  in  wom- 
an suffrage  and  may  I  add  that  I  never 
desired  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  and 
that  this  view  has  come  since  our  en- 
franchisement here  in  Washington,"  and 
she  wishes  "success  to  the  states  now 
debating  the  question." 

W.  G.  McMorran,  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  North  Yakima, 
"voted  against  the  proposition"  but  now 
"both    as    a    matter   of    justice    and    ex- 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS 

T  RECALL  an  experience  I  had 
-*■  last  year  which  did  much  to 
dispel  any  lingering  doubts  I  may 
have  had  regarding  the  vote  of  the 
so  -  called  "ignorant  woman:' 
Serving  as  a  judge  of  election  in 
the  Hull  House  precinct,  one  of 
my  duties  was  to  enter  the  polling 
booth  with  any  woman  who  could 
not  read  and  write  in  order  to  read 
the  ballot  to  her.  I  -was  constantly 
impressed  with  the  shrewdness  and 
direct  common-sense  with  which 
most  of  these  women  marked  their 
ballots. 

In  the  long  lists  of  public 
policy  questions  an  Irish  wom- 
an whom  I  knew  very  well  marked 
her  ballot  with  only  one  exception 
according  to  the  advice  given  by 
the  specialists  of  the  City  Club, 
reaching  her  conclusions  wholly 
and  solely  through  her  own  expe- 
riences, for  dlthough  I  was  pow- 
erless to  advise  her  she  gave  me  a 
running   comment   of  her  reasons. 

For  instance,  she  voted  against 
the  bonds  for  an  extension  to  the 
county  hospital  "if  the  same  bunch 
have  the  spending  of  it  'who  built 
it  the  first  time  without  enough 
room  for  beds" ;  she  voted  against 
the  proposed  subway  until  "they 
try  clearing  the  streets  a  bit";  she 
voted  for  a  contagious  disease  hos- 
pital under  the  city  health  depart- 
ment for  "sure  the  only  time  a 
mother  is  willing  to  let  a  sick  child 
go  out  of  the  house  is  when  she  is 
scared  to  death  about  the  others, 
but  the  hospitals  alzvays  took  in 
every  other  disease  but  the  catch- 
ing ones."  She  promptly  voted 
against  the  bathing  beaches  on  the 
lake  front,  in  this  differing  from 
the  expert  advice,  because  "boys 
have  so  little  sense  anyway  that 
there  was  no  use  tempting  them 
to  the  lake  to  get  drowned." 

As  she  left  the  room  passing 
through  the  lines  of  "waiting  men 
she  gave  me  a  delicious  wink,  "It 
galls  the  men  some  to  have  us  vot- 
ing, but  from  the  questions  put  up 
to  me  it  seems  pretty  much  a  "wom- 
an's job." 


pediency  I  believe  in  equal  suffrage. 
Women  are  depended  on  for  their  share 
of  the  work  and  are  delivering  it." 

A  resident  of  Pullman,  who  went  to 
Washington  the  year  women  were  given 
the  vote,  has  been  converted  by  her 
study  of  its  results  on  the  ground — "It 
is  not  only  just  but  is  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all." 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  went  to 
Chicago  from  Boston  and  New  York 
"very  much  on  the  fence,"  but  "the  act- 
ual results  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them 
here  in  Illinois  have  landed  me  on  the 
side  of  woman  suffrage." 

The  Rev.  Gustav  Winter  of  Sumpter, 
Ore.,  states  that  "for  years  I  was  an  out- 
and-out  anti-woman  suffragist.     But  af- 


ter observing  the  results  of  woman  suf- 
frage where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  I 
became  an  enthusiastic  convert." 

A  subscriber  in  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
writes,  "I  am  a  recent  convert  and  be- 
lieve in  it." 

Josephine  Spriggs  of  Helena,  Mont. : 
"I  believe  in  suffrage,  but  only  since  it 
became  a  law  in  this  state.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  good  government  leagues  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  good  gov- 
ernment regardless  of  party  politics. 
Political  leaders  know  now  that  they 
must  face  the  analysis  of  quiet,  intelli- 
gent, clean-minded  women." 

And  from  "S."  in  Denver:  "Yes,  I've 
come  to  believe  in  it,"  and  she  gives  the 
reasons,  in  cleaner  politics  and  reforms 
accomplished  which  are  listed  elsewhere, 
"though  just  why  reforms  that  have 
taken  men  centuries  to  bring  about 
should  come  suddenly  with  woman's 
suffrage  seems  to  me  too  much  to  ex- 
pect." 

Illinois 

"PA.YGIBLE  results  in  both  the  state 
and  the  towns  of  Illinois  are  point- 
ed out  by  scores  of  correspondents. 
Some  hold  that  as  women  may  not  vote 
the  state  ticket,  suffrage  cannot  lay 
claim  to  state  legislation.  But  this  po- 
sition is  overwhelmed  in  numbers  by 
the  claimants  that  women  voters  have 
made  themselves  felt  through  "women 
lobbying"  and  working  at  home  with 
their  representatives,  as  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Cheney  of  Chicago  puts  it.  Further, 
Arthur  B.  Farwell,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Law  and  Order  League,  points 
out  that  the  successful  red  light  abate- 
ment act  was  "endorsed  by  the  Chicago 
City  Council,"  and  the  aldermen's  claim 
on  their  seats  now  rests  with  the  women. 

As  to  Chicago,  Anna  Erickson  and 
many  others  hold  that  "the  best  descrip- 
tion of  the  tangible  results"  are  to  be 
found  in  an  article  by  Edith  Abbott, 
Are  Women  a  Force  for  Good  Govern- 
ment, reprinted  from  the  National 
Municipal  Review  (10  cents  a  copy 
from  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, 116  South  Michigan  avenue). 
Graham  Taylor's  article,  Civic  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Chicago  Election,  in  The 
Survey  for  April  17,  1915,  is  referred  to. 

Margaret  Dreier  Robbins,  president  of 
the  National  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League,  sends  her  plea,  The  Ballot  for 
Women  for  the  Protection  of  the  Home, 
issued  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party,  48  East  34  street, 
New  York  city.  Another  pamphlet, 
What  Illinois  Women  Have  Accom- 
plished with  the  Vote,  by  Helen  Congor 
Stewart,  Tower  Building,  Chicago,  is 
sent  by  another  subscriber. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  listing  of 
practical  achievements  in  the  latter,  and 
of  Mrs.  Robbins'  address  "from  the  top 
floor  of  a  tenement  house  in  the  most 
congested  district  of  Chicago,  where  for 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
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lege  to  live,-'  is  a  brief  by  Finley  F. 
Bell,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Bureau.  This  ranges 
back  through  the  founders  of  the  organ- 
ized suffrage  movement  to  that  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Wendell  Phillips  at  the 
Worcester  Convention  of  1851 :  "Re- 
solved, that  .  .  .  the  right  of  suf- 
frage for  women  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
corner-stone  of  this  enterprise,  since  we 
do  not  seek  to  protect  woman,  but  rather 
to  place  her  in  a  position  to  protect 
herself." 

Just  how  sorely  self-protection  is 
needed  comes  aptly  to  hand  in  Mary  E. 
McDowell's  account  of  her  attempts  to 
rid  her  neighborhood — she  is  head  resi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  Set- 
tlement in  the  Stockyards  district — of  an 
open  garbage  dump,  and  to  induce  the 
city  to  adopt  an  efficient  system  of  gar- 
bage disposal.  The  thing  dragged  for 
19  years,  though  toward  the  last  there 
was  much  favorable  opinion  created  by 
the  Woman's  City  Club.  During  1911- 
1912  and  up  to  July,  1913,  the  city  gov- 
ernment toyed  with  the  question — "the 
women  were  always  treated  with  a  fu- 
tile politeness  that  ended  in  inaction." 
But,  Miss  McDowell  writes,  when  in 
July  the  governor  signed  the  bill  en- 
franchising women,  the  thing  went 
through  as  if  greased — in  one  week  it 
was  settled.  "And,"  says  Miss  McDow- 
ell, "we  were  the  same  women  with  the 
same  request." 

Other  claims  for  Chicago — chiefly  the 
election  of  a  reform  council,  improve- 
ments in  the  care  of  city  and  county 
wards  and  the  closing  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  in  accordance  with  the  law — 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Survey, 
through  Professor  Taylor's  writings. 

Smaller  cities  have  definite  achieve- 
ments to  report.  In  Benton,  writes  the 
Rev.  A.  Leroy  Huff,  the  mayor  "was  a 
notorious  character,  yet  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  securely  entrenched.  But 
when  the  poll  was  made  he  was  beaten 
almost  three  to  one  and  the  entire  set  of 
commissioners  that  were  elected  were 
clean  and  efficient  men." 

In  La  Salle,  the  efforts  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  toward  better  civic  condi- 
tions, "have  been  received  with  a  much 
more  favorable  reception  in  council," 
writes  Raymond  A.  Hover,  secretary  of 
the  Social  Center  Department  of  the  La 
Salle-Peru  Township  High  School. 

In  Alton,  writes  Cora  Wuerker  of 
Neighborhood  House,  "we  have  helped 
put  in  a  state  senator  of  good  repute  as 
mayor,  in  place  of  the  former  inefficient, 
lax  administration." 

In  Chester,  "the  woman's  vote  gave 
to  an  honest  candidate  for  mayor  three 
times  the  majority  that  the  men's  vote 
gave  to  a  candidate  who  had  been  noto- 
rious for  many  years  in  the  town's  pol- 
itics." 

In  Evanston,  "women's  votes  elected 
the  present  mayor  and  defeated  a  ma- 
chine   politician,"    wr!tes    Mary    Louise 


PETTICOATS 

«  7^  HEN  he  started  to  step  off 

■*■  the  soap-box,  but  somebody 
called  out,  'Tell  us  how  you  do  in 
your  country.'  The  traveller 
looked  embarrassed,  but  there 
seemed  no  help  for  it,  so  up  he 
got  again.  'We  listen  to  the  voice 
of  ihe  people,'  he  began.  'All  at 
once?'  he  was  asked,  and  then  from 
another  quarter,  'Is  it  one  voice?' 
This  was  disconcerting,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  go  home  and  sleep 
on  it.  'If  you  will  be  patient  and 
not  interrupt  I'll  explain,'  said  the 
traveller,  and  everybody  listened 
politely. 

"'All  who  are  grozvii  up  and 
wear  their  hair  cut  short  and  trou- 
sers on  their  legs  have  a  voice'  he 
said,  trying  to  be  clear,  and  the 
crowd  began  to  say,  'But  why' — 
and  then  remembered  they  were 
not   to  interrupt. 

"'In  some  parts  of  the  country 
those  who  wear  long  hair,  and  pet- 
ticoats on  their  legs  have  a  voice, 
in  some  other  parts  they  have  not' 
he  went  on,  and  the  people  looked 
at  each  other  in  great  amazement. 
'A  voice  is  called  a  vote,  and  a  vote 
is  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  name  of 
a  person  on  it  put  in  a  box  to  be 
counted.  The  persons  'whose  names 
arc  on  the  votes  oftencst  all 
get  together  and  talk,  and  when 
they  have  talked  enough,  what  they 
say  becomes  law.  Now  do  you 
understand?' 

"By  this  time  the  crowd  had 
thinned  out  and  those  who  were 
left  complained  of  headache.  So 
the  traveller  hopped  down  off  the 
soap-box  and  hurried  to  catch  a 
train  to  take  him  home. 

"Next  morning  in  the  market- 
place the  principal  thing  to  be 
heard  was:  'Now  why.  do  you 
suppose,  the  people  who  wear  pet- 
ticoats on  their  leys  are  dumb7' 
'Your'e  all  wrong' ;  another  would 
say.  'It  is  only  in  some  places  they 
are  dumb.'  Then  another,  'That 
person  said,  'the  people's  voice,'  so 
there  can't  be  a}iy  dumb. 

"All  the  vegetables  were  left  to 
wilt  in  the  sun  while  the  people 
discussed  these  things.  Upon  one 
thing  they  agreed,  they  liked  their 
way  best." — Quotation,  from  a 
book  for  children,  sent  by  Marx 
Aldis,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


Childs. 

Women  were  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment  in   Lincoln,   writes   Emily   Kaffes. 

"Our  little  town  of  Kansas  is  better 
and  cleaner — women  don't  sell  out," 
writes  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Pritchett. 

"The  tone  of  the  last  two  elections  in 
Kewanee  is  greatly  improved."  says  L. 
C.   Trent. 

Women  are  credited  with  voting 
ing  padlocks  on  to  more  than  1,000  sa- 
loon doors.  J.  M.  Allen  of  Eureka  sum- 
marizes   the    situation    thus:      "Woman 


suffrage  is  going  to  give  Illinois  first 
local  option  and  later  state-wide  prohi- 
bition. It  will  eventually  make  Illinois 
a  dry  state." 

Other  dry  testimony  came  from  C.  C. 
Logan,  president  Civic  League,  Cen- 
tralia ;  Mary  Wallace,  librarian  Public 
Library,  Litchfield ;  Fanny  M.  Burlin- 
game,  librarian  Public  Library,  Earl- 
ville ;  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  secretary  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association,  Rockford : 
Elizabeth  Hawley  Everett,  Benton : 
Florence  E.  McConnell,  chairman  Law- 
En  forcement  Committee,  Decatur;  and 
Jesse  L.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Highland  Park. 

Colorado 

4  i  A  FTER  an  experience  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  you  could  not 
induce  the  men  of  Colorado  to  part  with 
the  wonderful  help  women  give  to  them 
in  the  management  of  their  public  af- 
fairs"— that  sentence,  from  Lee  Cham- 
pion of  Denver,  expresses  the  spirit  and 
substance  of  most  of  the  replies  received 
from  Colorado  men. 

As  for  the  women,  Fonetta  Flans- 
burg,  president  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  sums  up 
the  results  thus:  "It  has,  chief  of  all. 
made  us  independent  thinkers,  given  us 
self-respect  and  the  profound  respect  of 
the  men." 

Anna  R.  Morse  of  Denver  has  found 
similarly  that  "if  you  talk  to  a  legis- 
lator as  a  voter  he  lends  his  ear  with  a 
degree  of  courtesy  and  interest  which 
would  amaze  you.  while  if  you  talk  as 
the  most  charming  and  intelligent  of 
women  his  amiable  tolerance  promises 
no  relief." 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  Den- 
ver holds  suffrage  "fundamentally  just — 
whatever  differences  there  are  between 
men  and  women  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  the  kind  that  would  prevent  a 
woman  from  having  a  rational  opinion 
on  political  matters  and  from  having 
■that  opinion  counted." 

Wayne  C.  Williams,  member  of  the 
state  Industrial  Commission,  believes 
that  "women  who  work  have  a  right  to 
vote  as  citizens."  and  finds  that  their 
votes,  along  with  those  of  all  women, 
have  "elevated  the  tone  of  politics,  of 
public  officials  and  of  the  city  of  Den- 
ver." 

Margaret  D.  Conway,  Denver's 
amusement  censor,  finds  suffrage  "break- 
ing down  party  lines  and  rearing  lines 
between  good  and  evil." 

Numerous  correspondents  point  out 
that  the  woman's  vote  has  kept  Judge 
Lindsey  in  office.  James  Grafton  I 
ers  of  Denver  makes  a  point  made  by 
no  other  writer  in  any  state — "In  many 
large  families  it  has  given  that  family 
a  more  just  representation  than  it  would 
otherwise  have."  Mr.  Roger-;  believe- 
"it  has  in  some  special  instances  in  Col- 
orado    |  and   will    in    special    instances    in 
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the  future,  particularly  in  connection 
with  humanitarian  measures  and  the 
more  obvious  reform  movements) 
helped  a  progressive  vote." 

"The  black  chapter  in  Colorado's 
industrial  history,  when  women  and 
children  were  burned  alive  in  their  tent 
homes,  would  have  been  blacker  still 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
women  who  forced  the  governor  to  call 
in  the  federal  troops  in  order  to  end 
the  existing  civil  war  and  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  Ludlow,"  writes  Wood  F. 
Worcester,  agent  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Associated  Charities.  These,  he 
says,  are  purely  personal  views. 

As  to  legislation,  James  Hutchinson 
Kerr  of  Colorado  Springs,  writing  as 
"a  Colorado  pioneer,"  recalls  that 
"when  the  suffrage  agitation  began  in 
Colorado  we  had  more  laws  to  protect 
domestic  animals  than  we  had  to  pro- 
tect women  and  child)  en.  As  women 
have  gained  power  on  the  platform,  at 
the  ballot-box,  in  the  legislative  halls, 
in  like  proportion  have  the  interests  of 
home,  society  and  humanity  been  pro- 
moted." 

Dr.  Maude  M.  Sanders  of  Denver  re- 
calls that  "in  the  first  legislature  after 
the  ballot  was  given  to  women,  the 
first  woman's  bill,  Senate  bill  No.  I, 
was  an  act  to  establish  a  state  home  for 
dependent  children."  In  a  few  weeks 
the  bill  was  a  law  and  in  a  few  months 
the  home  was  open — quick  action  which 
she  contrasts  with  Massachusetts.  There 
the  "women  worked  55  years  for  a  law 
making  mothers  joint  guardians  of  their 
own  minor  children,  while  Colorado 
women  secured  this  law  55  days  alter 
the  first  legislature  convened  following 
the  adoption  of  suffrage." 

During  the  22  years  that  they  have 
had  the  ballot,  "over  200  laws  have  been 
enacted  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  the  women,"  writes  Lillian  H.  Kerr. 
She  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  acts  among 
these  in  the  line  of  protective  legisla- 
tion and  lists  achievements  in  municipal 
administration  of  her  city,  Colorado 
Springs,  writing  from  her  experience  as 
president  of  the  Woman's  Club,  vice- 
president  of  the  Civic  League,  chairman 
of  the  Council  Proceedings  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  state  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 
Her  list  follows : 

"1895.  Senate  bill  Xo.  1,  introduced 
by  a  woman,  was  an  act  establishing  a 
state  home  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  Nearly  the  first  bill  in  the 
House  was  Mrs.  Hollv's  bill  raising  the 
age  of  consent  to  18  years.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  act  making  married  women 
joint  guardians  of  their  own  children 
with  equal  powers  and  duties.  An  act 
providing  for  the  protecting  of  property 
of  infants  and  insane  persons. 

"1897.  Mrs.  Klock's  bill  passed  estab- 
lishing a  state  industrial  school  for  girls. 

"1899.     A  splendid  indeterminate-sen- 


tence and  parole  law  and  compulsory 
education  laws  were  passed. 

"1901.  Colorado  state  bureau  of  child 
and    animal    protection    was   established. 

"1903.  An  act  protecting  household 
goods  and  homestead.  An  act  provid- 
ing severe  penalty  for  parents  or  any- 
one else  for  causing  or  contributing  to 
delinquency  of  children.  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Welles'  bill  providing  for  160  free  trav- 
eling libraries. 

"1907.  A  splendid  pure  food  and  drug 
law  (Mrs.  A.  B.  Conine).  A  law  pro- 
hibiting the  insurance  of  children  under 
15  years  of  age.  Lstablishment  of  juve- 
nile courts. 

"1909.  A  school  teachers'  pension 
bill  passed.  Law  making  it  a  felony  to 
live  on  earnings  of  a  lewd  woman. 

"1911.  Child  labor  law  most  com- 
plete in  the  country.  An  act  establish- 
ing summer  normals  throughout  the 
state.  Factory  inspection  established. 
Drastic  anti-white  slave  law. 

"1913.     Mothers'   compensation   act. 

"1914.     State-wide  prohibition  passed. 

"The  women's  vote  changed  Colorado 
Springs  from  old  ward  system  to  com- 
mission form  of  government.  The  first 
time  the  question,  Shall  we  call  a  char- 
ter convention  ?  was  submitted,  it  was 
defeated  by  over  2,000  votes.  It  could 
not  be  submitted  again  for  two  years. 
During  those  two  years  the  women  of 
this  city  carried  on  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  next  submission  prac- 
tically the  whole  town  voted  for  the 
charter  convention.  Although  no  wom- 
en were  elected  as  members  of  the 
charter  convention  of  21  freeholders, 
they  sat  in  with  the  convention  and 
stood  firmly  for  strong  civil  service 
rules,  non-partisan  ballot,  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  and  rights  to 
municipal  ownership,  all  of  which  were 
adopted.  A  little  over  two  years  ago 
the  women  of  the  Civic  League  present- 
ed ,m  amendment  to  the  charter  provid- 
ing for  preferential  voting,  which  was 
adopted. 

"The  tone  of  Colorado  Springs  is  high. 
Altruism  is  finding  more  and  more  fol- 
lowers constantly.  The  150  women  of 
the  Civic  League  have  secured  three 
fine  public  playgrounds  with  supervision 
( not  maintained  by  charity  but  by  the 
taxes  of  the  citizens),  a  change  in  the 
system  of  garbage  disposal  whereby  all 
garbage  is  sterilized.  A  policewoman 
with  quarters  in  the  City  Hall.  A  City 
Planning  Commission  has  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  civic  architect  and  the  formu- 
lating of  a  scientific  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city." 

California 

p  RACTICALLY  all  California  corre- 
spondents testify  that  women's  votes 
and  their  influence  as  voters  were  a 
prime  factor  in  securing  the  red  light 
injunction  and  abatement  act.  "Their 
influence  was  particularly  important  in 
securing  the  passage  of  our  new  child 
labor  law,"  writes  Secretary  Stuart  A. 
Queen,  of  the  state  Board  of  Charities. 
President  W.  S.  Grasie,  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Board  of  Education,  lists  laws  for 
better  juvenile  courts,  mothers'  pensions 


and  a  state  institutional  home  for  girls. 

Frank  P.  Deering  of  San  Francisco, 
a  lawyer,  sends  a  list  of  sixteen  statutes 
passed  by  the  first  legislature  after  suf- 
frage was  granted.  For  all  of  these, 
Mr.  Deering  says,  the  women  voters 
worked  as  a  whole. 

He  sends  also  a  senate  concurrent  res- 
olution issued  in  reply  to  a  widely  circu- 
lated statement  that  woman  suffrage  had 
been  a  failure  in  California  and  that  a 
movement  was  on  foot  to  repeal  it.  The 
statement  declares  that  "the  adoption 
of  woman  suffrage  by  California  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  contributing 
to  the  marked  political,  social  and  indus- 
trial advancement  made  by  our  people 
in  recent  years,  and  any  disparagement 
of  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  at- 
tempted elsewhere  on  the  ground  that 
woman  suffrage  is  not  satisfactory  to 
this  state  has  no  basis  in  fact  and  is 
signally  disproved  by  the  acknowledged 
intelligence  and  discrimination  shown  by 
women  voters  in  the  settling  of  our  great 
political  and  industrial  problems  at  the 
polls." 

Elene  M.  Mitchell,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Street  Intermediate  School,  Los  Ange- 
les, speaks  particularly  of  the  "home- 
teacher"  law,  providing  for  instruction 
for  immigrant  mothers. 

Local  changes  are  abundantly  testi- 
fied to.  In  Sacramento,  C.  M.  Goethe 
relates  how  the  women  elected  "the  first 
woman  commissioner  in  the  United 
States,"  herself  a  woman  who  "has  made 
an  actuality  of  public  school  reforms 
that  have  tremendously  affected  the 
school  life  of  every  child.  In  this  elec- 
tion the  machine  was  destroyed.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  women  voting  for  the 
first  time." 

"In  Los  Angeles,"  writes  Jesse  D. 
Burks,  director  of  the  City  Efficiency 
Department,  "women  voters  have  ac- 
tively supported  specific  matters  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  children,  the 
alleviation  of  unemployment,  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  recreation,  safety  and 
general  community  welfare,  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  improvement  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency." 

In  Santa  Barbara,  Samuel  M.  Ilsley 
reports  that  "by  the  women's  vote  we 
have  carried  a  modern  city-manager 
charter."  G.  F.  Weld  reports  that  "the 
chief  of  police  of  Santa  Barbara  says  it 
has  cut  his  work  in  half." 

Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, refers  to  "the  appointment  of  a 
large  number  of  women  on  various 
boards  and  commissions  whose  pres- 
ence has  been  a  marked  advantage." 

Grace  Ruth  Southwick,  of  the  Na- 
tional Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  "seen  many  city 
officials  fail  of  re-election  because  of 
the  women's  vote  and  more  progressive 
men  replace  them." 

"San   Diego   closed   its   red   light  dis 
trict    simultaneously    with    the    securing 
of  suffrage."  writes  Sybil  Gage  Weddlc. 

[Continued    on    pinjc    95.] 


HTHESE  pictures  show  at  a  glance 
the  main  features  of  the.  Gary 
school  system.  The  central  idea  is 
the  duplicate  use  of  the  school  build- 
ing, which  John  Martin,  member  of 
the  New  York  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, calls  "the  divine  spark  of  com- 
mon sense"  supplied  by  Superintend- 
ent William  Wirt,  author  of  the  plan. 
The  pictures  are  reproductions  of 
paintings. 

A  side  view  of  a  cross  section  of 
the  Froebel  School  at  Gary,  Ind.,  is 
shown  in  the  lower  picture.  The  tra- 
ditional practice  of  having  one  re- 
served seat  for  every  child  is  aban- 
doned. Two  schools  occupy  the 
building  simultaneously.  While  X 
school  uses  twenty-four  class  rooms, 
Y  school  occupies  sixteen  labora- 
tories, studios,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  rooms,  the  audi- 
torium, library,  gymnasium,  play- 
ground and  swimming  pools,  and 
vice  versa.  This  plan  secures  the 
continuous  use  of  all  school  facilities 
all  the  time.  It  thus  not  only  saves 
expense  of  equipment,  but  achieves  a 
much  richer  work-study-and-play  en- 
vironment for  the  child.  The  build- 
ing has  a  capacity  of  2,000  day  school 
pupils  and  is  well  adapted  for  adult 
use  at  night  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

The  Froebel  School  from  the  out- 
side is  shown  in  the  upper  picture ; 
the  artist  has  made  the  park  in  front 
larger  than  it  really  is.  In  addition 
to  housing  twice  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  pupils,  the  Gary  school  acts 
as  a  co-ordinating  agent  for  all  the 
child  welfare  activities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  frees  the  student  during 
school  hours  to  attend  library,  settle- 
ment, church  and  other  places  of  an 
educational  character. 

The  pictures  show  a  practically 
complete  school  under  the  Gary  sys- 
tem; many  things  included  in  them 
would  not  need  to  be  provided, 
especially  at  the  outset,  by  a  city 
adopting  the  plan.  The  most  impor- 
tant features  are  auditorium,  special 
science  and  manual  training  rooms, 
and  play  space  in  or  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 


The  "Divine  Spark  of  C 
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nmon  Sense"  at  Gary,  Ind. 


WILLIAM   WIRT,  OF  GARY.  IN'n 

Mr.  Wirt  estimates  that  his  duplicate 
use  of  school  buildings  can  be  extended 
throughout  New  York  city,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000,  one-sixth  of  the  amount  be- 
ing asked  for  new  buildings.  Mis  pro- 
posal is  now  before  the  city. 


America's  Danger  and  Opportunity1 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead 

AUTHOR  OF  SWORDS  AND  PLOUGHSHARES  AND  OF  MANY  PEACE  PAMPHLETS,  SECRETARY  WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY 


OUR  country  faces  today  one  of 
the  great  crises  of  its  his- 
tory. Upon  our  decision  in 
large  measure  hangs  the 
world's  decision  to  advance  or  to  re- 
treat in  civilization.  Our  country  is  the 
sole  one  of  the  eight  great  powers,  not 
now  engaged  in  destroying  its  own 
blood  and  treasure.  It  is  the  safest  and 
richest  country  in  the  world,  has  never 
yet  been  attacked  but  itself  began  its 
three  foreign  wars,  and  has  no  enemies. 
It  is  the  one  to  which  all  nations  now 
turn  for  help  or  for  approval.  Every 
nation  at  this  moment  is  striving  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  it. 

Today  our  country  has  set  before  it 
two  momentous  choices :  One  is  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Maxim,  Plattsburg  orators  and 
the  Navy  League,  to  reverse  its  policy, 
ignore  its  old  ideals,  and  to  enter  upon 
a  new  course.  This  course  is  based  on 
the  doctrine  that  force  must  rule  in  our 
affairs,  that  all  government  is  based  on 
force  and  that  our  nation's  chief  de- 
fence against  its  chief  dangers  is  siege 
guns,  battleships,  a  million  men  in  arms 
and  rifle  practice  in  our  schools.  The 
course  that  is  proposed  is  mere  servile 
imitation  of  futile,  old-world  methods 
which  have  brought  Europe  to  the  sham- 
bles. The  men  who  advocate  this  policy 
ignore  the  most  obvious  results  of  the 
theories  they  propound.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  whatever  policy  we  adopt 
in  facing  an  exhausted  Europe  will  be 
followed  by  the  Latin  republics  and  Asia 
as  speedily  as  possible.  If  Europe's  ex- 
haustion brings  us  new  menace,  as  our 
militarists  imply,  then  it  brings  even 
more  menace  to  those  weaker  than  our- 
selves. 

Our  decision  this  next  February  will 
largely  affect  the  decision  of  the  world. 
Upon  our  shoulders  will  rest  responsi- 
bility for  imposing  suspicion,  terror  and 
costly  burden  of  taxation  upon  poorer 
nations  which  have  looked  to  us  to  lead 
toward  that  world  federation  which  our 
own  national  federation  has  so  success- 
fully foreshadowed.  A  wrong  decision 
will  not  only  affect  ourselves  and  this 
whole  hemisphere  and  the  Orient,  but  it 
will  also  deter  embittered  Europe  from 
adopting  any  other  policy  than  that  de- 
creed by  militarists. 

Democracy,  the  world  over,  stands 
today  in  peril.  The  militarists  of  Eu- 
rope are  fast  ousting  civilians  and  as- 
suming civic  functions.  A  censored 
press  and  cowed  public,  unable  in  any 
warring  country  to  freely  speak  its 
mind,    is   accustoming   itself   to   unprece- 
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dented  governmental  control.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
for  which  Social-Democrats  and  labor 
parties  stand  will  have  the  power  to 
gain  the  ascendency. 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes 
the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 
for  the  good  or  evil  side." 

Our  choice  comes  now.  That  money 
power  behind  munitions  which  has  for 
years  in  many  countries  largely  in- 
fluenced the  press  is  working  desper- 
ately to  retain  after  the  war  the  ascend- 
ency which  this  war  has  given  it.  It  is 
a  terrific  power  working  through  vicious 
moving-picture  films,  through  scare 
headlines  and  every  shrewd  psychologic 
device  to  hypnotize  the  reason  and  to 
obsess  the  imagination.  When  it  once 
gets  its  grip  upon  the  schools,  as  it  is 
trying  to  do  under  the  plea  of  patriot- 
ism, it.  may  create  conditions  which  will 
compel  the  long,  bloody  fight  for  democ- 
racy to  be  won  over  again.  This  war 
has  revealed  within  our  midst  men  in 
high  position  who  are  condemning 
democracy  because  it  will  not  yield  to 
the  militarists'  demands,  because  it  will 
not  fall  into  machine  methods.  The 
Prussian  conception  of  the  state  is  get- 
ting rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  very 
men  who  most  bitterly  condemn  its 
obvious  results.  If  we  give  our  might 
toward  increased  reliance  upon  force, 
we  may  tip  the  scale  downward  for  all 
humanity  for  generations. 

Two  Courses 

If  we,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the 
alternative  choice  and  tip  the  scale  up- 
ward, if  we  put  the  mighty  influence  of 
mir  rich,  safe  republic  toward  creating 
new  and  more  adequate  defences  than 
our  physicists  have  invented,  we  shall 
be  able  to  inspire  and  lead  a  war-sick 
world.  Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Our 
choice  is  between  two  courses.  We  can- 
not successfully  at  the  same  time  follow 
two  contrary  policies.  Years  ago,  in 
England,  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  a 
man  who  loves  peace  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  advised  me  to 
waste  no  time  in  criticizing  the  mad 
efforts  of  the  militarists  to  increase  un- 
necessary armaments.  Of  course,  he 
declared,  these  efforts  were  wasteful  and 
vicious  and  discouraging,  but  if  only 
peace  workers  would  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  substituting  law-  for  war,  they 
would  gradually  undermine  the  power  of 
the  army  and  navy  leagues.  Urge  on  the 
work  of  Hague  courts,  multiply  treaties, 
improve  international  law,  he  counsell- 
ed,   and    finally,    with    world    organiza- 


tion complete,  militarism  would  have  no 
leg  to  stand  on  and  would  collapse.  I 
felt  at  the  time  that  this  would  be  true 
if  reason  ruled  and  no  selfish  interests 
upset  the  logic  of  events,  but  I  had  no 
faith  that  men  who  have  made  vast 
profit  from  armaments  and  war  scares 
would  relinquish  their  power  to  hood- 
wink and  to  drain  the  people.  As  well 
expect  distillers  of  their  own  accord  to 
cease  making  whiskey. 

The  conflagration  of  Europe  is  the 
outcome  of  the  policy  of  letting  arma- 
ment makers  and  the  jingo  press  inflame 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  governments 
and  the  people  while  the  sentries  of  the 
public  who  should  have  been  on  guard 
dreamed  at  their  post.  They  assumed 
that  a  thoughtless  public  would  know  its 
own  interests  and  logically  work  to  at- 
tain them.  The  generals  and  the 
Krupps,  Armstrongs,  and  DuPonts  were 
perfectly  willing  to  let  us  read  papers 
on  Hague  courts  and  prize  courts  and 
sea  law  and  on  Caloo  and  Drago  doc- 
trines and  laws  for  neutrals.  It  amused 
us  and  did  not  hurt  them.  In  fact,  in 
our  country  the  militarists  blandly  sup- 
ported it  and  formed  arbitration  socie- 
ties with  arbitration  and  armaments 
walking  abreast  arm  in  arm  across  their 
platform.  Whether  one  could  serve 
God  and  Mammon  or  not.  it  was  certain 
that  one  could  serve  God  and  Mars. 
The  one  holy  thing  which  they  insisted 
was  taboo  from  all  denunciation  was 
any  lessening  of  armaments  until  human 
nature  had  changed  and  the  millennium 
was  in  sight.  Any  one  who  dared  talk 
of  our  nation  venturing  to  take  an  ini- 
tiative, to  be  the  courageous  leader  in 
a  new  policy  in  placing  more  reliance 
on  non-military  defences  was  told  that 
he  was  no  patriot,  was  "a  college  sissy" 
and  a  contemptible  "peace  at  any  price" 
nonentity.  The  conceit  of  the  militarist 
that  he  alone  loves  righteousness  is 
characteristic. 

The  result  of  Europe's  prepared) 
is  apparently  teaching  no  lesson  to  our 
own  people.  "Had  England  had  a  mil- 
lion men  in  arms,  this  calamity  would 
not  have  come."  they  cry.  But.  as  the 
Westminster  Gazette  well  said.  "1: 
would  simply  have  come  sooner."  The 
worst  horror  of  this  accumulation  oi 
horrors  is  that  on  every  hand,  even  in 
our  country,  men  seem  to  be  losing  their 
power  of  reason,  their  realization  of  the 
most  impassive  facts.  A  college  edu- 
cation gives  no  proof  that  the  man 
who  has  it  has  any  more  judgment  or 
perception  o\  relative  values,  of  inter- 
national ethics  and  economics  than  has 
the  man  on  the  street.     It  e.ives  no  proof 
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of  power  of  logic  or  of  imagination,  as 
we  are  sadly  learning. 

With  the  complacent  assumption  that 
we  could  never  become  militaristic,  that 
we  would  fight  only  for  righteousness 
and  justice  and  must  be  the  sole  judge 
in  our  own  case  as  to  what  is  just,  we 
are  with  amazing  rapidity  adopting  the 
very  principles  of  reliance  on  force 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  set- 
back to  civilization.  German  military 
efficiency  is  what  our  army  and  navy 
leagues  have  held  up  as  our  ideal.  The 
head  of  the  army  was  reported  as  saying 
two  or  three  years  ago  that  he  would 
like  to  "out-German  the  Germans"  and 
teach  every  boy  of  twelve  to  shoot. 
Before  this  war  opened,  our  military 
authorities  clamored  for  a  great  army. 
Under  sharp  protest  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  be  militarized,  America  under 
the  sophistry  of  the  panic-stricken  press 
is  fast  reversing  its  theories  and  policies. 
It  is  invoking  such  reliance  on  force  as, 
if  carried  out,  will  end  that  power  of 
world-leadership  which  is  ours  today. 

Preparedness 

What  shall  peace-workers  say  in  face 
of  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  what, 
with  dangerous  euphemism,  is  called 
"preparedness"'  ?  "Masked  words"  win 
many  victories  over  reason  and  logic. 
Every  sane  person  believes,  of  course, 
in  foresight,  caution,  and  adequate  pre- 
paredness for  real  dangers.  If  the 
slogan  were  not  this  respectable  masked 
word,  "preparedness,"  but  were  "more 
taxation,"  "imitate  Europe,"  "teach 
every  boy  to  kill,"  millions  would  oppose 
what   they  now   frantically  support. 

First,  let  us  say  that  we  as  laymen 
make  no  apology  for  discussing  the 
question  of  national  defence  because  it 
is  a  question  that  should  be  solely  de- 
pendent on  one  consideration  which  we 
are  competent  to  discuss.  This  is  not 
our  coast  line,  our  wealth,  our  popula- 
tion or  our  armaments.  It  is  our  danger 
— not  Belgium's  or  Switzerland's  dan- 
ger, but  our  danger.  The  men  in  Wash- 
ington who  have  been  summoned  to  bend 
their  energies  on  the  problem  of  defence 
are  asked  to  consider,  not  what  is 
America's  danger  but  "what  the  navy 
must  be  in  the  future  to  stand  upon  an 
equality  with  the  most  efficient  and  most 
practically  serviceable."  What  that 
means  as  to  size,  I  know  not.  If  it 
means  to  ask  what  is  needed  to  make 
our  navy  equal  to  Great  Britain's,  cer- 
tainly it  would  mark  an  amazing  depar- 
ture in  policy  from  all  previous  history 
and  this  is  hardly  likely. 

Technical  questions  must  be  left  to 
experts.  But  the  primary  question  that 
ought  to  decide  the  amount  and  kind  of 
defence  is  one  which  the  intelligent  citi- 
zen who  has  traveled,  who  has  an  inter- 
national mind  and  is  not  biased  by  mili- 
tary predilections,  is  best  fitted  to  study. 
The  last  man  who  can  impartially  judge 
what  is  our  danger  is  he  who  has  given 
his   chief   attention      for     years   to   the 


technique  of  war.  In  proportion  as  he 
has  knowledge  of  explosives,  physics 
and  engineering,  is  he  usually  unable  to 
jud^e  psychological  problems  or  to 
recognize  the  power  of  non-military  de- 
fences. He  may  easily  gauge  our  equip- 
ment by  that  of  other  nations,  but  he  has 
less  power  than  most  to  estimate  the 
fears  and  ambitions  of  foreign  cabinets 
and  of  the  germs  of  revolt  among  the 
masses,  which  are  primary  factors  in 
considering  danger  and  safety. 

Let  us  welcome  the  advent  of  scien- 
tific experts  to  make  more  efficient  and 
less  costly  the  armaments  that  we  now 
have.  They  ought  greatly  to  lessen  the 
preposterous  expense  which  has  made 
our  war  and  war  budgets  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  results. 

At  this  stage,  while  some  of  us  be- 
lieve it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  begin 
reduction,  the  majority  of  us  will  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  our  usual  war 
and  navy  budgets  without  increase,  ex- 
cept in  small  degree  of  our  army  which 
should  be  kept  merely  for  police.  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  our  navy  budget  should 
be  so  expended  as  to  increase  those 
measures  which  are  purely  defensive 
and  to  lessen  those  that  are  offensive. 
The  power  of  the  submarine  and  the 
prospective  power  of  still  less  costly 
sea  weapons  give  us  promise  of  com- 
plete security  from  invasion  if  we  multi- 
ply them  with  the  large  sums  hitherto 
devoted  to  battleships.  Before  the  war 
we  were  spending  67  per  cent  of  our 
federal  income  on  war  past  and  future, 
while  Germany  spent  55  per  cent,  Japan 
45.  and  France  and  England  35  per 
cent. 

Says  Herbert  Quick : 

"At  the  moment,  sea  power  is  func- 
tioning just  as  the  galleys  functioned  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  for  perhaps  the 
last  time.  The  submarine  is  the  nega- 
tion of  sea  power.  It  creates  a  uni- 
versal stalemate  at  sea.  It  can  pre- 
vent the  transport  of  troops  by  water, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  conquests.  It 
makes  peace  at  sea  the  only  practicable 
thing.  Defence  is  made  perfectly  prac- 
ticable against  overseas  expeditions 
everywhere." 

Nikola  Tesla  declares  that  "we  can 
maintain  peace  for  ourselves  and  help 
to  maintain  it  for  the  world  by  adopting 
radically  different  methods  from  those 
that  have  so  signally  failed  in  Europe" 
and  he  prophesies  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  have  adequate  defence 
by  wireless  control  of  crewless  vessels. 
Let  us  peace  workers  encourage  the 
development  of  this  type  of  defence  for 
the  hypothetic  foe  whose  ghost  is  scar- 
ing our  American  public.  Let  us  waste 
no  more  taxes  on  $15,000,000  battle- 
ships. 

Let  us  challenge  the  mad  cry  that  we 
have  "only  two  alternatives,"  one  a  regu- 
lar army  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as 
we  have  now  or  an  equally  great  reserve 
army  with  military  training  for  all  boys. 
There    need    be    no     such    alternatives. 


The  danger  to  this  country  from  the 
psychological  effect  of  required  military 
training  upon  millions  of  youths  far 
outweighs  in  loss  the  increased  cost  of 
time  and  money  involved.  Every  youth 
will  believe  that,  whereas  there  was  no 
need  for  this  before  the  war,  something 
has  happened  now  to  necessitate  an 
utter  change  of  policy.  A  citizen  army 
will  be  needless  for  us  as  it  has  been 
necessary  for  little  Switzerland  sur- 
rounded by  old  enemies  a  yard  across 
her  border-line.  A  citizen  army  or  a 
great  regular  army  will  enormously  in- 
crease our  spirit  of  suspicion  and  fear 
which  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
war.  It  will  be  bound  to  fill  the  minds 
of  youth  with  false  theories  that  war  is 
inevitable,  that  government  is  based  on 
force,  and  that  new  substitutes  for  war 
are  negligible.  No  such  results  will 
come  from  increased  coast  defences  of 
the  type  referred  to,  which  should  be 
our  sole  reliance  against  a  hypothetic 
invasion. 

Justioe  to  the  Orient 

In  addition  to  a  more  effective,  though 
not  more  costly,  naval  defence,  we 
should  demand  that  such  justice  be  done 
to  the  Orient  as  shall  undermine  any  ill 
feeling  which  now  exists  and  remove 
one  of  the  possible  causes  of  serious 
friction.  Federal  control  of  aliens  and 
righteous  readjustment  of  some  of  our 
international  relations  with  China  and 
Japan  are  measures  which,  if  advocated 
by  the  Pacific  coast,  would  be  supported 
by  a  unanimous  nation.  Our  primary 
thought  must  be  not  arbitration,  or  ad- 
justment, but  prevention.  It  was  upon 
this  matter  of  prevention  that  Elihu 
Root  instructed  the  delegates  to  the 
second  Hague  congress  to  lay  their  em- 
phasis. Tbere  is  where  emphasis  must 
always  be  put.  War  will  come  until 
causes  of  war  are  removed.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  relations  to  the  Orient  is 
quite  as  serious  as  that  of  our  relations 
to  Europe. 

Why  multiply  military  defence  to 
protect  us  against  ill-will  that  can  be 
absolutely  wiped  out  by  act  of  congress  ? 
For  years,  the  clamor  about  evil  de- 
signs from  Japan  has  been  created  by 
a  few  vicious  interests  which  have  de- 
luded many  timid  citizens.  The  wanton, 
wicked  talk  of  war  has  had  no  valid 
foundation  and  has  done  infinite  harm. 
It  is  time  for  every  patriot  to  demand 
that  it  shall  end,  that  we  cease  to  talk 
about  the  "mastery  of  the  Pacific"  as 
if  any  one  of  eleven  nations  bordering 
on  this  great  highway  of  the  world 
could  be  its  "masters."  It  is  time  to 
plan  to  neutralize  the  Philippines  and 
to  grant  them  independence  in  the  very 
near  future  and  thus  remove  our  great- 
est cause  of  apprehension  and  a  source 
of  expense  not  profit.  This  need  not 
mean  withdrawing  benevolent,  unofficial 
influence.  The  Philippines  will  doubt- 
less welcome  paid  advisers  as  do  larger 
Oriental    nations.       It   would     mean    no 
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shirking  of  obligation.  It  would  enable 
us  to  lessen  our  navy  about  one-half  and 
thus  encourage  less  militarism  among 
our  poorer  neighbors  across  the  Pacific 
who  for  every  battleship  that  could 
match  ours  most  by  so  much  deprive 
themselves  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
education  and  internal  development. 

Now  is  our  glorious  opportunity  to 
help  save  the  forward  looking  masses 
of  Asia  from  taking  the  path  which  has 
led  to  Europe's  agony.  Now  is  our 
blessed  opportunity  to  help  China  de- 
velop, not  costly  armaments  beyond  such 
coast  defences  as  have  been  referred  to, 
but  to  develop  science  and  capital.  It  is 
lack  of  these,  not  lack  of  a  fleet  that 
has  made  her  the  object  of  aggression. 

The  Pacific  coast  can  do  no  greater 
service  to  humanity  than  to  take  instant 
action  to  persuade  congressmen  this 
winter  to  present  bills  which  cover  a 
just,  impartial  treatment  of  those  mat- 
ters in  which  we  as  a  strong  nation 
dealing  with  less  privileged  ones  have 
acted  sometimes  ungenerously  and  even 
shamefully.  Two  methods  are  open  to 
us  in  dealing  with  the  aggrieved.  We 
may  multiply  the  numerator  of  defence 
or  we  may  divide  the  denominator  of 
danger.  The  security  in  each  case  will 
be  the  same  but  removing  danger  often 
costs  no  more  than  a  government's 
pledge,  while  multiplying  the  defence 
not  only  brings  crushing  taxation  but 
creates  suspicion  and  rivalry.  Should 
the  third  Hague  conference  neutralize 
the  Latin  republics  and  render  needless 
our  Monroe  doctrine,  it  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  against  attack. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  hold 
an  International  Peace  Congress  where 
men  and  women  stand  on  a  political 
equality.  As  I  look  at  you,  enfranchised 
women  of  this  glorious  free  west,  I  cry 
out  to  you  in  earnest  supplication.  You 
have  more  power  than  the  men  of  this 
great  state.  You  may,  like  them,  guide 
your  congressmen  to  deal  rightly  with 
our  relations  to  the  Orient,  but  in  addi- 
tion, you  mothers  and  teachers  are  shap- 
ing the  thought  that  may  lead  to  a  re- 
generated world.  The  youth  of  today 
must  know  vastly  more  than  his  father 
was   ever  taught  if  he   is  to  cope  with 


the  perplexing  new  problems  that  con- 
front a  world  which  will  soon  try  to  re- 
build half  demolished  civilization. 
Whether  it  shall  retrace  its  steps  or  ad- 
vance depends  largely  on  the  one  great 
world  power  that  is  not  hopelessly  em- 
bittered and  in  debt.  What  that  power 
will  do  may  depend  largely  upon  preju- 
dices or  the  wisdom  of  American 
womanhood.  Hitherto  most  of  our 
great  bodies  of  organized  women  have 
been  largely  silent,  either  apathetic  or 
too  timid  to  take  a  stand.  While  ab- 
horring war,  they  have  yielded  to  the 
clamor  for  armaments  with  about  the 
same  emotion  and  credulity  as  men. 
The  Woman's  Peace  Party  and  the 
noble  band  of  women  who  braved  the 
danger  of  the  sea  and  went  to  meet 
their  sisters  from  twelve  different  na- 
tions at  The  Hague  have  perceived  the 
significance  of  this  solemn  crisis  and 
woman's  great  opportunity  to  help  turn 
the  nations  from  the  path  to  the  abyss. 

They  appeal  to  you  to  begin  at  once  a 
campaign  of  education.  Teach  a  for- 
getful public  that  one  nation  with  its 
great  oceans,  its  4,000  miles  of  safe 
Canadian  frontier,  its  thirty  treaties  of 
delay  before  hostilities,  has  unprece- 
dented non-military  defence  that  must 
not  be  minimized.  Teach  it  that  a 
great,  new  force  can  soon  be  brought 
to  bear  which  may  be  vastly  more  potent 
than  short-lived,  costly  armaments. 

This  is  the  force  of  concentrated, 
drastic  non-intercourse.  It  is  the  boy- 
cott, the  one  weapon  which  even  China 
single-handed  has  used  with  some  effect 
though  spasmodically  and  unsupported 
by  the  government.  This  method,  when 
used  by  a  league  of  nations  to  ensure 
peace,  would  be  backed  by  international 
law  and  would  cut  off  from  any  faith- 
less nation  not  only  all  intercourse  by 
wire,  wireless,  railroad  and  shipping, 
but  would  cancel  passports,  patents, 
copyrights  and  would  impose  subse- 
quently heavier  custom  duties  and  pun- 
ish a  nation  as  none  has  yet  been  pun- 
ished. This  method  of  making  anathema 
a  recalcitrant  until  he  yields  to  justice 
is  the  sole  method  of  force  advocated 
by  the  New  Testament.  It  is  worth 
trying  as  a  powerful  and  bloodless  com- 


pulsion  since   armaments   have   failed. 

We  women  may  well  study  such  sub- 
stitutes for  war  at  our  club  sessions, 
even  if  folk-dancing  and  bird  lore  and 
some  other  things  have  to  be  omitted. 
During  this  period  of  uncourageous 
scare,  when  men  assume  that  German 
invasion  may  follow  this  war,  let  us 
teach  sanity  in  our  households  and  re- 
mind its  members  that  a  possibly  victori- 
ous Germany  would  have  buried  or 
maimed  two  million  of  its  best  men  and 
would  have  no  men  left  to  hold  down 
conquered  Belgian,  French,  Italian  and 
British  colonies  in  Africa.  It  would 
not  fight  for  South  America  within  any 
time  for  which  we  need  now  to  pre- 
pare increased  equipment.  Let  not  the 
nation  that,  when  this  war  is  over  will 
be  vastly  the  most  resourceful  in  the 
world,  continue  this  disgraceful  terror 
about  a  Germany  which  would  be  over- 
run by  defeated  foes  the  week  it  sent  its 
soldiers  beyond  sea.  Let  our  women 
save  us  from  being  overcome  by  the 
mob  spirit  that  threatens  our  republic. 

We  all  believe  in  God  and  know  that 
reason  must  finally  triumph,  but  we  can- 
not look  with  tolerance  at  retrograde 
movement  which  will  compel  weak  peo- 
ples to  sacrifice  bread  for  bullets  and 
may  eventually  foment  a  world  war  far 
more  colossal  even  than  this  European 
war.  In  the  vast  starry  heavens  our 
tiny  planet  with  its  throbbing  human 
hearts  is  but  a  speck,  and  to  the  Al- 
mighty Father  a  thousand  years  are  but 
a  day,  but  to  us  children  of  time,  our 
capacity  for  anguish  seems  infinite. 
Blindly  to  multiply  now  the  certainty  of 
more  anguish  and  moral  degradation,  to 
throw  our  leadership  away  even  though 
we  believe  that  ultimately  we  should 
climb  back  out  of  the  abyss  and  retrace 
our  steps  to  where  we  now  stand,  can 
give  little  consolation  to  those  of  us 
who  must  pass  on  soon  and  who  will 
not  pass  this  way  again. 

Let  us  courageously  insist  that  no 
fatal  backward  step  shall  be  permitted 
by  our  beloved  land.  Let  America's 
womanhood  with  one  voice  call  upon 
our  republic  to  rise  to  its  opportunity 
and  lead  the  world  in  the  new  path  to- 
ward federation,  justice,  peace. 


C . \r  PREPAREDNESS 

Tw<>  cartoons  representative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  a  large  proportion  of  the  daily 
press. 

"To  keep  the  peace,"  May  in  the  I  leve- 

land    Leader. 

"Tlie   Awakening   of  Rip  Van  Winkle," 

Donahey    in    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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THE  local  jail  has  long  consti- 
tuted the  entire  process  of 
treatment  of  the  misdemeananr. 
It  is  his  place  of  temporary  de- 
tention, his  abode  while  awaiting  trial, 
his  prison  after  sentence;  it  is  his 
school,  the  haunt  of  his  leisure  hours, 
the  place  where  most  of  his  thinking 
is  done,  and  too  often  it  is  his  church. 
The  jail  is  still  doing  a  big  business. 
The  federal  census  shows  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  32  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  penal  institutions  were  in 
county  and  municipal  jails  and  work- 
houses. Worse  still,  91.5  per  cent  of 
all  prisoners  committed  during  1910 
were  sent  to  these  local  institutions. 
Between  1904  and  1910  the  total  number 
enumerated  in  local  prisons  mere  than 
doubled,  and  the  number  committed  dur- 
ing twelve  months  more  than  quadru- 
pled. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  jail  is  "an  agency  of  vice  and 
a  school  of  crime."  Certain  general 
principles  with  respect  to  its  adminis- 
tration have  already  been  pretty  well 
developed  and  emphasized.  These  re- 
late chiefly  to  security,  cleanliness,  food, 
moral  supervision,  classification  of  pris- 
oners, abolition  of  the  fee  system,  state 
inspection  and  standardizing  of  jail 
rules  and  of  specifications  for  construc- 
tion  and   repairs. 

These  principles  have  not  been  part 
of  a  conscious  social  policy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  misdemeanant.  Until  quite 
recently  there  has  been  no  such  policy. 
Within  the  past  decade,  however,  newer 
ideals  have  come  into  prominence.  To- 
day jail  reform  is  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  the  petty  offender.  Let  us 
see  what  these  newer  ideals  include : 

I.  Methods  involving  a  change  in  the 
plan   of   incarceration. 

(a)  State  penal  farms.  Perhaps  the 
most  revolutionary  and  practical  pro- 
posal for  the  cure  of  the  jail  evil  is  that 
prisoners  sentenced  for  any  but  the 
briefest  terms  be  sent  to  state  farms. 
The  plan  has  developed  out  of  success- 
ful experiments  in  outdoor  work  for 
convicts,  and  of  the  removal  of  munici- 
pal houses  of  correction  to  the  coun- 
try, beginning  with  Cleveland  and  Kan- 
sas City.  A  state  farm  for  male  misde- 
meanants 16  to  21  years  of  age  is  in 
process  of  establishment  in  New  York. 
In  Indiana  1,605  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased for  a  state  institution  for  mis- 
demeanants, and  the  construction  of 
buildings  has  been  begun.  In  other 
states  movements  are  growing  for  the 
establishment  of  state  farms  for  minor 
offenders.  The  creation  of  institutions 
of  this  character  is  the  practically  unan 
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imous  desire  of   reformers   in   this   field 
in  the  leading  states. 

(b)  Payments  to  prisoners  in  the  na- 
ture of  wages.  This  principle  has  been 
approved  by  the  International  Prison 
Congress  as  of  interest  to  the  state,  the 
object  being  the  support  of  the  prison- 
er's dependents  and  their  rehabilitation. 
Payments  to  convicts  are  optional  with 
prison  authorities  in  a  number  of  states, 
and  the  way  seems  clear  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  with  respect  to  the 
misdemeanant  class.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Kansas  City  municipal  farm 
up  to  $1  a  day  may  be  allowed  the  fam- 
ily of  any  prisoner,  according  to  its 
needs  as  revealed  by  direct  investiga- 
tion. 

(c)  Revision  of  sentence.  The  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  revision  of  sentences 
on  the  basis  of  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  criminal  and  of  his  action 
subsequent  to  conviction  has  been  estab- 
lished through  the  success  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  acts.  The  principle 
needs  yet  to  be  extended  to  the  misde- 
meanant class. 

(d)  Habitual  offender  acts.  A  recent 
study  at  Springfield,  111.,  shows  that  45 
per  cent  oi  those  convicted  in  the  city 
courts  are  repeaters.  The  desirability 
of  a  plan  of  sentence  and  treatment 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  repe- 
tition of  offenses  is  generally  conceded. 
The  British  Parliament  in  1908,  after 
protracted  attention  had  been  given  the 
subject,  passed  the  prevention  of  crime 
act,  under  which  it  is  possible  to  add 
from  five  to  ten  years  to  the  sentences 
of  recidivists,  and  a  special  preventive 
detention  camp  is  now  being  completed 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

(e)  Educational  work  and  mental  ex- 
amination. The  brevity  of  sentences  of 
misdemeanants  and  the  distracting  cir- 
cumstances under  which  school  work 
would  have  to  be  conducted  are  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  formal  educational 
work.  But  such  examples  as  that  of 
the  Baltimore  city  jail,  where  a  school 
has  been  operated  successfully  for  sev- 


eral years,  cannot  be  ignored.  Both 
school  work  and  classification  within  the 
institution  should  be  based  on  thorough 
mental  examination  of  every  prisoner. 
The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Chicago  House  of  Correction  point  the 
way  to  the  establishment  generally  of 
such  bureaus  as  part  of  the  public  equip- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  misdemean- 
ants. 

II.  Methods  involving  supervision  un- 
der conditional  liberation. 

(a)  Adult  probation.  Adult  proba- 
tion laws  have  been  adopted  in  twenty- 
three  states.  The  experience  of  proba- 
tion authorities  has  turnished  some  of 
our  most  illuminating  information  on  the 
character  and  problems  of  prisoners  in 
local  jails,  and  their  activities  have 
brought  about  some  of  our  best  remedial 
legislation.  In  Cook  county,  Illinois 
(which  includes  Chicago)  during  the 
first  three  years'  operation  of  the  adult 
probation  law  the  earnings  of  probation- 
ers amounted  to  over  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Parole.  Supervision  on  the  basis 
of  conditional  pardon  from  penal  insti- 
tutions, a  method  that  has  met  with  un- 
deniable success  in  many  states  when 
applied  to  felons,  has  lately  begun  to  be 
adopted  for  misdemeanants.  It  is  not 
uncommon  at  municipal  workhouses.  A 
successful  instance  appears  in  Onondaga 
county,  New  York. 

(  c  )  Out-work  for  local  prisoners.  It 
is  quite  common  for  local  prisoners  to 
be  used  on  road  work.  The  Wisconsin 
Legislature  of  1913  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing that  the  sheriff  should  hire  out  the 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail  and  that  he 
should  supervise  their  employment,  turn- 
ing over  their  earnings,  to  the  extent  of 
$1  a  day,  to  their  dependents,  in  case 
there  are  any.  Though  the  law  has  not 
met  with  universal  success,  it  is  in  op- 
eration in  twenty-one  counties,  and  the 
results  seem  to  be  commendable.  One 
county  reports  turning  over  more  than 
$6,000  to  the  dependents  of  prisoners. 

(d)  Honor  system.  Although  there 
has  not  been  the  opportunity  to  build 
upon  the  trustworthiness  of  prisoners  in 
case  of  misdemeanants  that  there  has 
been  in  case  of  felons,  occasions  for  it 
seem  to  increase  with  the  employment 
of  prisoners  in  larger  numbers,  as  on 
municipal  or  state  farms. 

(  e )  Restitution.  An  outstanding  evil 
of  the  present  system  of  criminal  proced- 
ure is  the  fact  that  the  punishment  of 
the  offender  does  not  include  reparation 
to  the  injured  party.  The  possibility  of 
reform  in  this  respect  seems  reasonable. 
This  end  is  being  attained  informally 
through  the  operation  of  the  adult  pro- 
bation laws.  Massachusetts  reports  the 
collection  of  restitution  money  aggre- 
gating $10,000  annually,  and  Cook  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  more  than  $8,000. 

(f)  Change  in  system  of  commitment 
for  fines.  One  of  the  most  abhorrent 
features  persisting  in  our  system  of 
treatment  of  petty  criminals  is  that  of 
imprisonment  in  lieu  of  payment  of  fines. 
In  the  study  at  Sprinfigeld,  111.,  it  was 
found  that  29  ner  cent  of  those  fined 
actually  paid  the  penalty  \vith  prison 
service.  Unless  graded  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  offender  to  pay,  fining  is 
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a  poor  means  of  attaining  justice ;  and  in 
case  of  certain  classes,  like  prostitutes, 
it  serves  merely  as  a  licensing  system. 
The  International  Prison  Congress  has 
advocated  that  fines  be  made  payable  in 
installments  or  on  public  work.  An  en- 
couraging sign  is  the  collection  of  $28.- 
000  annually  on  fines  through  the  oper- 
ation of  the  adult  probation  law  in 
Massachusetts. 

II.  Rehabilitation  of  the   offender. 

(a)  Special  treatment  for  special 
classes.  With  such  abundant  evidence 
that  the  jail  is  in  no  way  a  curative  of 
the  evils  with  which  it  deals,  we  should 
not  continue  to  use  it  as  a  cure-all  for  a 
great  variety  of  ills,  for  which,  for  the 
most  part,  other  institutions  and  modes 
of  treatment  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. In  most  communities  it  is  still 
common  to  find  the  jail  the  chief  means 
of  handling  inebriates,  vagrants,  cases 
of  wife  desertion  and  non-support,  pros- 
titutes, and  even  the  feebleminded. 

(b)  Co-operation  with  community 
agencies.  Only  an  imaginary  line  sepa- 
rates the  social  problems  of  dependence, 
defectiveness  and  delinquency.  The 
agencies  which  deal  with  these  three 
evils  should,  therefore,  be  closely  inter- 
woven in  matters  of  practical  adminis- 
tration. Juvenile  courts,  playgrounds, 
homes  for  discharged  prisoners,  associ- 
ated charities,  societies  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  drunkards,  boards  of  health,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  agencies  are 
likely  to  be  as  definitely  focussed  on  the 
problem  of  crime  as  any  penal  institu- 
tion the  state  may  establish. 

(c)  Case  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
contributions  made  to  the  science  of  so- 
cial betterment  is  the  method  of  case 
work  developed  in  the  charity  organi- 
zation societies.  Whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  maladjustment  through  which 
the    offender    is    finally    committed     to 


prison,  the  prime  need  is  for  some 
agency  to  undertake  to  see  through  to 
the  end  the  process  of  his  rehabilitation. 
Whether  as  leader  or  as  co-operator,  the 
penal  institution  ought  definitely  to  take 
part  in  this  process. 

IV.  Improvement  in  the  process  pre- 
liminary to  conviction. 

( a )  Psychopathic  study.  Recent 
studies  of  the  feebleminded  delinquent. 
the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  psycho- 
pathic research  in  connection  with  courts 
and  penal  institutions,  with  such  results 
as  the  production  of  Dr.  William  Healy's 
revolutionary  work,  The  Individual  De- 
linquent, may  be  regarded  as  heralds  of 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  psychopathic  study  as  a  basis  of 
judgment  and  treatment  of  criminals. 

il>)  Reforms  in  legal  procedure  and 
police  administration.  The  report  of  the 
so-called  Merriam  Crime  Commission  in 
Chicago  this  year  depicts  in  a  convinc- 
ing way  the  almost  hopeless  tangle  of 
outgrown  legal  forms  and  bad  police 
practices  at  the  basis  of  the  crime  that 
heads  up  in  the  local  jails.  The  Spring- 
field survey  revealed  the  fact  that  only 
34  per  cent  of  those  arrested  finally  paid 
penalties.  The  whole  program  of  re- 
form of  legal  procedure,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  court  systems  on  the  basis  of 
modern  principles  of  administrative 
efficiency,  such  sensible  arrangement  as 
is  common  in  England  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  percentage  of  petty  of- 
fenders on  summons  without  the  incon- 
venience and  disgrace  of  incarceration, 
the  matter  of  police  reform  which  now- 
adays is  so  commonly  discussed,  the 
maintenance  of  comprehensive  schemes 
of  registration  and  identification  of  crim- 
inals and  other  classes — these  ami  simi- 
lar practical  measures  are  definitely  in- 
volved in  the  modern  system  of  treat- 
ment  of  misdemeanants. 


V.  Supervision. 

(  a  )  State  supervision  and  control.  The 
principle  of  state  control  of  the  treat- 
ment of  misdemeanants  is  clear,  for 
crimes  are  committed  against  the  state. 
As  was  impressed  forcefully  on  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  our  best  pros- 
pect lies  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment of  state  supervision  and  extension 
of  direct  state  control  of  local  jails.  A 
permanent  policy  of  this  kind  would  fa- 
cilitate in  many  ways  the  adoption  and 
operation  of  principles  enumerated  in 
this  report,  would  establish  confidence 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  effectiveness  of  penal  adminis- 
tration and  increase  the  respect  of 
would-be  criminals  for  the  law,  and 
probably  would  result  in  huge  financial 
saving. 

(b)  Statistics.  The  meagerness  and 
useless  quality  of  statistics  of  misde- 
meanants in  America  is  notorious.  In 
contrast.  o:.e  reviews  with  admiration 
the  comprehensive  and  telling  figures  of 
the  English  Prison  Commission  and  of 
authorities  in  other  countries. 

In  considering  its  effects  on  the  local 
jail  problem,  the  system  here  suggested 
should  be  taken  as  a  whole.  The  prin- 
ciple of  punishment  is  not  eliminated 
from  the  new  system,  but  rather  is  it 
made  more  effective.  The  tendency  is 
on  one  hand,  toward  continual  super- 
vision of  the  criminally-inclined  under 
the  circumstances  of  ordinary  life,  and 
treatment  of  certain  types  by  specialized 
institutions  and  agencies;  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  toward  a  reorganization  of 
the  plan  of  penal  treatment  for  those  who 
must  be  incarcerated.  The  local  jail  is 
left  virtualh  a  place  of  detention  only, 
and  that  elusive  ideal  of  our  penology, 
separate  confinement  for  the  unconvict- 
ed prisoner,  i-  brought  a  step  nearer. 

THREE   YEARS   OF   A   CENTRAL 
SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Three  years'  work  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  St. 
Louis.  including  preliminary  reports 
prepared  in  the  general  local  survey  of 
social  work  being  made  as  a  basis  for 
new  standard-,  is  set  forth  in  a  report 
just   issued. 

For  several  years  the  council  was  ac- 
tive in  legislative  matters  as  well  as  in 
co-roperation  between  organizations,  but 
that  activity  has  recently  been  turned 
over  to  the  Social  Service  Conference 
because  a  i^roup  composed  of  individuals 
can  act  more  freely  and  quickly  on  legis- 
lative propositions  than  a  group  of  dele- 
gates from  organizations.  The  work  is 
set  forth  under  the  heads  of  Survey  and 
Standards.  Special  Investigations, 
operative  Relations.  Charitable  and  Phil- 
anthropic Betterment  and  Legislation. 

The  report  shows  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 140  social  service  organi- 
zations in  St.  Louis  maintained  by  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  amount  oi 
$1,500,000  annually.  The  Central  Coun- 
cil is  composed  of  representatives  ol  56 
associations  and  21  individual  members. 
It  co-operates  closely  with  the  Charities 
Committee  of  the  Business  Men'- 
League,  an  endorsement  body.  J.  Lion- 
berger    l>.i\is    is    chairman    and     \.    W. 
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VOTES  BY  WOMEN 

[Continued  from  page  87.] 

The  change  in  election  day,  due  not 
only  to  the  presence  of  women  at  the 
polls  but  to  the  use  of  schoolhouses  as 
polling  places,  is  noted  from  many  cities 
and  perhaps  most  tersely  put  by  Prof. 
Guido  H.  Marks  of  Leland  Stanford 
University :  "A  neighbor's  gardener 
complains,  'Election  day  ain't  what  it 
was.  It's  been  all  shot  to  pieces.'  He 
was  human  in  his  feeling  about  the  loss 
of  privilege.  But  elections  now  are  a 
sort  of  civic  holiday." 

That  women  are  studying  government 
and  thrashing  out  election  issues  in  a 
thorough  way  is  evident  from  the  many 
references  to  study  clubs,  classes  and 
civic  leagues.  These,  says  Arthur  H. 
Briggs  of  Los  Gatos,  "have  been  formed 
in  almost  every  large  town  in  the  state." 

L.  E.  Blochman  of  Berkeley  sends  a 
copy  of  the  state  primary  election  laws 
to  be  voted  on  this  fall  and  points  out 
that  a  comparative  table  is  quoted  from 
the  California  Civic  League,  made  up 
entirely  of  women.  The  copy  of  the 
laws,  which  is  issued  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  states  that  the  league's  table  "is, 
of  course,  prepared  from  an  entirely 
neutral  standpoint  and  presents  a  very 
excellent  comparison  of  these  two  laws." 

The  very  real  part  which  women  are 
playing  in  public  affairs  is  widely  noted 
and  may  be  summarized  in  this  sentence 
from  Vinnie  C.  Hicks,  clinical  psycholo- 
gist of  the  Oakland  schools:  "Interest 
in  all  public  questions  has  increased  al- 
most beyond  belief."  "As  a  long  time 
teacher  of  history  and  civics,"  says  Sara 
L.  Dole  of  Los  Angeles,  "I  see  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  boys.  As  to  the 
teaching  itself,  it  has  all  the  difference 
between  discussion  of  a  theory  and  train- 
ing for  a  vocation." 

That  woman  suffrage,  however,  stakes 
its  chief  claim  to  something  much 
broader  than  laws  passed,  reforms 
achieved  or  rascals  turned  out,  is  wit- 
nessed in  a  striking  number  of  Califor- 
nia letters.  The  feeling  is  well  put  by 
Katharine  C.  Watson  of  Pasadena : 
"My  own  experience  [in  three  cities] 
makes  me  feel  very  strongly  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  woman  is  a 
progressive  measure  of  enormous  and 
far-reaching  educational  value  not  only 
to  women  but  to  the  whole  race.  This 
may  seem  an  extravagant  statement  of 
too  large  a  hope,  but  the  removal  of  an 
artificial  restriction  from  one-half  of  any 
population  by  which  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  encouraged  to  exercise  facul- 
ties hitherto  unused  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  measure  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  these  great  expectations.  For 
I  see  in  woman  suffrage,  as  many  do,  no 
panacea  for  political  ills  nor  even  a  sure 
means  toward  a  tangible  and  definite 
end,  but  a  step  forward  in  a  never-end- 
ing movement  by  which  the  whole  race 
may  be  strengthened  and  improved  be- 
cause the  whole  must  benefit  by  what- 


ever   benefits    the    half    of    all    mankind 
who  are  women." 


Idaho 


DRESIDEXT  MELVIN  A.  BRAX- 
NON  of  the  University  of  Idaho  be- 
lieves in  suffrage  "because  it  distributes 
the  responsibility  of  government  and 
civic  control  over  all  classes  of  intelli- 
gent people."  It  has  not.  he  believes, 
"particularly  affected  the  situation  as  to 
social  legislation  in  Idaho,  where  manu- 
facturing interests  are  of  small  im- 
portance at  present,"  but  its  effect  has 
been  notable  "in  reference  to  educa- 
tional offices,  such  as  county  and  state 
superintendents    of    public    instruction." 

President  W.  J.  Boone  of  the  College 
of  Idaho  is  for  it  as  "reasonable,  just, 
practical,  good  results."  Its  effects  on 
his  town,  Caldwell,  are  "no  saloons,  no 
gambling,  fine  schools,  good  libraries, 
civic  clubs,  a  clean  town." 

O.  J.  Langston  of  Xampa  credits 
women  voters  with  the  nine-hour  law 
for  women  and  the  law  granting  women 
the  right  to  own  and  dispose  of  property 
independently  of  their  husbands.  "Cour- 
age," he  says,  "has  been  placed  in  the 
backbone  of  the  politician  who  desired  to 
do  the  right  thing;  restraint  has  been 
placed  on  the  man  who  was  not  exactly 
straight,  and  the  notoriously  bad  man 
has  no  doubt  been  prevented  from  seek- 
ing office   in  many  instances." 

Caroline  Witman  Gilfillan,  writing  as 
a  newcomer  to  the  state,  finds  that  "the 
farmers'  wives,  who  are  my  neighbors, 
as  well  as  the  farmers  themselves  seem 
very  much  at  home  as  voters.  I  can 
see  no  real  difference  in  that  respect  be- 
tween the  women  and  the  men.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  are  in  need  here  as  else- 
where of  enlightenment,  but  I  do  notice 
that  there  is  a  more  lively  interest  in 
local  matters  than  there  was  amongst 
our  neighbors  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  all  were  disfranchised  alike.  My 
husband  and  I  cast  our  votes  together." 

Kansas 

QUITE  in  contrast  to  Governor  Cap- 
per's careful  statement  in  another 
column,  President  J.  B.  Hobson,  of  the 
Paola  Library  Board,  sends  this  engag- 
ing quotation: 

"They   talk   about  a   woman's  sphere   as  though 
it   had   a   limit : 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven, 
There's    not   a    task    to   mankind   given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe. 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no 
Thert's  not  a   life,  or  death,   or  birth. 
That   has   a   feather's   weight    of  worth 
Without  a  woman  in   it.'' 

Kansas  women  have  had  the  school 
and  municipal  franchise  for  28  years,  but 
the  full  franchise  only  since  1912.  That, 
and  the  general  progressive  trend  of  the 
state  for  several  generations,  are  com- 
monly given  as  reasons  for  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  social  legislation. 
Since  1912,  however,  women  are  cred- 
ited with  helping  pass  a  minimum  wage 
act,  establishing  a  child  hygiene  depart- 


ment in  the  state  Board  of  Health,  se- 
curing an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  birth  registration  and  a 
mothers'   pension  bill. 

On  the  general  tone  and  trend  of  poli- 
tics and  on  local  situations  they  are 
freely  given  credit.  "The  general  high 
level  of  honest  and  progressive  city  ad- 
ministration may  be  credited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  participation  of 
the  women  in  the  municipal  franchise  in 
this  state,"  writes  C.  H.  Talbott,  head 
of  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  of 
the  LTniversityr  of  Kansas.  "This  state 
has  more  commission  government  cities 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  our 
municipal  ownership  results  and  benefits 
have  been  notable.  Equal  suffrage  has 
proved  its  case  in  this  commonwealth." 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  elec- 
tion day  cleaner  and  more  open  and 
the  whole  thing  becomes  more  of  a  com- 
munity affair,"  is  the  comment  of  Guy 
T.  Gebhardt.  county  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Marion. 

"On  all  moral  questions  and  in  the 
matter  of  things  that  are  for  the  better- 
ment of  nealth  conditions,  the  women 
have  been  active,  and  listened  to,  when 
heretofore  they  were  largely  ignored," 
is  the  comment  of  T.  F.  Garver  a  law- 
yer of  Topeka.  That  90  per  cent  of  the 
registered  women  voted  at  the  municipal 
election  of  1913  is  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary W.  S.  Hannah  of  the  Kansas 
City   Mercantile  Club. 

"It  has  given  a  tonic  to  politics;  it 
has  given  keenness  and  thrust  to  public 
opinion,"  writes  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Young  of  Topeka. 


Oregon 


\X/"OMEX  have  voted  only  two  years 
in  Oregon,  so  that,  a  number  of 
correspondents  believe,  it  is  too  soon 
to  expect  much  state  legislation  from 
them.  Moreover,  their  ballots  are  not 
counted  separately,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  their  vote  carried  this  or 
that  measure  as  against  the  men's.  But 
it  is  agreed  by  practically  all  Oregon 
writers  that  the  women  actively  sup- 
ported state  prohibition,  abolition  of  cap- 
ital punishment,  mothers'  pensions  and 
the  extension  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  children. 

There  is  no  doubt,  writes  Frederika 
Van  Benschoten,  that  they  carried  the 
adoption  of  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment  in    Portland. 

Millie  R.  Trumbull,  of  the  state  Child 
Labor  Commission,  writes:  "The  sheriff 
in  our  most  populous  county  was  de- 
feated for  re-election — admittedly  by 
women's  votes — because  he  refused  to 
heed  their  requests  for  better  treatment 
of  women  prisoners  and  improved  quar- 
ters in  tin  county  jails." 

Robert  G.  Dieck,  commissioner  of 
public  works  in  Portland,  states:  "In 
the  recent  legislature  the  insistence  of 
women  saved  from  discontinuance  a 
home    for    delinquent     girls     under     16 
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years  of  age,  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition  by  several  political  factions." 
Further,  he  says,  "Equal  suffrage  has 
eliminated  from  public  discussion  the 
thought  of  a  segregated  district,  has 
made  for  a  cleaner  Police  and  Munici- 
pal Court  and  has  brought  about  the  em- 
ployment of  a  public  defender." 

"Such  mistakes  and  shortcomings  as 
may  be  charged  to  their  share,"  says  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Kendall  Howard,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Episcopal  Social  Service 
League,  "may  be  justly  brought  against 
any  new  movement  and  any  body  of  per- 
sons lacking  in  extensive  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  women  have  brought 
things  to  pass  which  the  masculine  minds 
have  long  considered  hopeless  of  change." 

This  position  is  warmly  seconded  by 
President  C.  J.  Bushnell  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity who,  in  addition  to  many  specific 
reasons  for  equal  suffrage,  believes  that 
"the  historic  progress  of  democracy 
makes  it  inevitable,  as  suggested  not 
only  by  the  progress  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  past,  but  by  the  spread  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  present." 

Chester  C.  Maxey,  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  makes  a  very  practical 
point:  "As  a  teacher  of  government 
and  political  science  with  large  classes 
of  both  men  and  women,  I  find  that  the 
average  excellence  of  the  latter  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  former  and  that 
the  women  invariably  evince  as  intelli- 
gent insight  in  the  discussion  of  the 
more  perplexing  problems  of  govern- 
ment as  do  the  men." 


Washington 


U  i  T  ADIES  specially  welcome,' — I 
viewed  the  campaign  billboard 
being  driven  through  the  streets  with  an 
inward  smile,  for  I  had  just  arrived  from 
New  York,"  writes  Mary  Frank,  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library  of  Everett. 
Wash.  "Naturally,  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested, for  I  think  most  New  Yorkers 
are,  one  way  or  the  other — at  least,  that 
part  of  the  population  which  reads  the 
Times ! 

"I  immediately  tried  to  sense  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  woman  suf- 
frage," continues  Miss  Frank.  "I  found 
it  was  not  a  topic  of  particular  interest. 
Among  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  it 
was  regarded  as  a  self-respecting  trib- 
ute of  men  to  women,  who  realize  the 
mutual  need  of  each  others'  support." 

A  note  of  impatience  over  raising  the 
suffrage  as  an  issue  runs  through  many 
of  the  Washington  letters.  "Yes.  Why 
not?  The  burden  of  proof  is  with  the 
negative,"  writes  the  Rev.  Walter  C. 
Jones  of  Waitsburg. 

"It  seems  as  natural  as  air  or  water. 
1  know  of  no  one  who  desires  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  way,"  says  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Strong  of  Seattle. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  O.  B. 
rhorgrimson,  "giving  women  the  vote 
lias  had  much  less  effect  than  most  of  us, 


who  have  always  been  in  favor  of  wom- 
an suffrage,  expected  it  to  have." 

Feeling  thus,  less  claim  is  made  for  so- 
cial legislation  than  in  some  other  states 
where  the  fight  to  secure  suffrage  has 
been  harder.  Nevertheless,  women  are 
credited  with  supporting  and  re-enforc- 
ing the  progressive  element  among  the 
men.  The  state  prohibition  measure  is 
generally  credited  to  them  and,  says  Dr. 
Strong,  "our  laws  in  Washington  in  re- 
gard to  women  and  children  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  initiative  on  the  part 
of  our  women  and  the  gentle  suggestion 
made  to  the  legislators  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  women  hold  votes." 

On  this  point,  A.  R.  Gephart,  general 
secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau 
of  Spokane,  states  that  "it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  pride  to  most  of  us  that 
48  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  in  our 
department  stores  and  offices  and  that 
$10  per  week  is  the  minimum  wage." 

As  to  local  results,  the  recall  of  Mayor 
Gill  of  Seattle  and  of  Mayor  Fawcett 
of  Tacoma  are  acknowledged  as  due  to 
women,  as  is  the  subsequent  re-election 
of  Gill  on  a  new  kind  of  platform.  "In 
substance  his  is  a  reform  administra- 
tion," says  Paul  B.  Phillips  of  Seattle. 

"Woman  in  politics  is  not  party-fixed ; 
hence  the  political  boss  is  disappearing, 
especially  in  city  politics,"  says  M.  O. 
Roark  of  Spokane.  "Women  helped  in 
the  abolition  of  open  gambling  and  an 
open  town.  More  thought  is  given  now 
to  beauty,  wholesome  pleasure,  clean 
politics,  an  intellectual  interest  in  civics 
and  economics,"  writes  Adella  M.  Par- 
ker, instructor  in  economics  in  the 
Broadway  High  School  of  Seattle. 

To  sum  it  up :  "Washington  would  vote 
for  equal  suffrage  with  a  much  larger 
majority  today  than  it  did  when  it  be- 
came a  law."  says  E.  O.  Rice  of  Prosser. 

Utah 

PHE  situation  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion in  Utah  is  stated  to  be  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  other  states  because 
of  the  complicating  factor  of  the  Mor- 
mon church  and  because  of  the  compara- 
tively slight  need   for  social  legislation. 

As  James  H.  Wolfe,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  puts  it:  "Some  claim  that  the 
Mormon  church  (reactionary  in  ten- 
dency) controls  its  women.  This  is,  to 
a  certain  extent  true,"  but  "there  is  cer- 
tainly an  inevitable  growth  to  indepen- 
dence of  opinion  even  in  the  Mormon 
church."  Others  who  discuss  this  point 
ask  that  they  be  not  quoted. 

Bishop  Paul  Jones  of  Salt  Lake  Cm 
holds  that  "equal  suffrage  is  the  only 
democratic  way  to  run  things";  and 
Supt.  E.  S.  Hinckley,  of  the  state  In- 
dustrial School  at  Ogden,  affirms:  "It 
has  brought  the  power  of  the  mother  in 
the  home  before  the  public  for  good:  it 
has  given  women  fewer  hours  of  service 
in  the  business  world  at  a  fair  compen- 
sation; it  has  made  for  cleaner,  more 
Sanitary  conditions  in  cities." 


Arizona 

T  N  Arizona,  correspondents  agree,  suf- 
frage is  still  young  and  on  trial.  Yet, 
the  librarian  of  the  University  Library 
at  Tucson  points  out,  "The  influence  of 
the  women  of  Tucson  with  the  public 
officials,  in  their  effective  campaign  for 
pure  milk,  was  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened by  their  vote." 

Alice  Clary  of  Redington  credits 
women  with  the  success  of  the  prohibi- 
tion measure — "I  have  not  met  a  woman 
who  is  not  proud  of  having  voted  for 
prohibition."  She  has  lived  in  two  states 
where  women  vote  "and  there  seems  to 
be  little  question  about  it  among  most 
people  after  it  has  been  tried.  It  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  better  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship." 

J.  J.  Sanders,  state  parole  clerk,  be- 
lieves that  "world-wide  woman  suffrage 
would  sound  forever  the  death-knell  to 
international  war,  as  it  would  also  for- 
ever banish  from  the  earth  the  general 
use  of  narcotic  poisons." 

Montana 

44  I  BELIEVE  in  woman  suffrage  be- 
cause woman  is  a  factor  of  the 
body  social,"  writes  Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean 
of  Helena.  "There  is  nothing  vicarious 
about  it.  She.  herself,  must  answer  the 
call  which  has  been  hers  since  human 
life  evolved,  viz.,  to  strive  not  only  to 
conserve  and  protect  human  life,  but  to 
help  provide  the  constructive  influences 
out  of  which  a  sound  body  social  de- 
velops." 

Montana  enfranchised  its  women  only 
last  November.  Dr.  Dean  reminds  us, 
yet  last  winter's  legislature  was  influ- 
enced by  representatives  of  the  women's 
good  government  leagues  to  provide 
equal  guardianship  for  children,  a  child 
aid  or  mothers'  pension  law.  ami  iu  le- 
fuse  to  repeal  the  juvenile  court  and 
probation  law.  against  which  there  was 
an   organized   attack. 

The  Rev.  Hugo  P.  J.  Selinger  of  Dil- 
lon, who  has  seen  woman  suffrage  at 
work  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  Mon- 
tana, believes  that  the  latter  will,  like 
the  former,  now  "face  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  liquor  evil  in  a  business- 
like manner."  In  his  own  town  suffrage 
has  already  "resulted  in  a  good  govern- 
ment club,  a  chautauqua.  an  alley  move- 
ment, an  effort  to  better  moving-pic- 
tures and  a  healthy  sentiment  in  the 
regulation   of   saloons   and   prostitution." 
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TM I K  single  letter  from  Wyoming — 
where  The  Survey's  subscription 
list  is  infinitesimal — is  from  a  librarian 
who  asks  that  her  name  lie  withheld. 
She  "lives  in  a  state  that  has  always 
had  equal  franchise."  and  cannot,  ap- 
parently, think  oi  arguments  for  or 
against  it  as  of  any  more  validity  than 
arguments  for  or  against  riding  on  trcl- 
lev  cars  or  wearing  hairpins. 


Personals 
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PHE  Rev.  Daniel  Woodward,  four 
years  warden  of  the  Wisconsin 
state  prison  at  Waupaun,  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Montana  Society  for  the  Friendless. 
This  organization,  like  those  of  similar 
name  in  other  states,  aims  to  put  on  their 
feet  paroled  or  pardoned  prisoners,  or 
prisoners  who  have  completed  their 
terms.  Work  of  this  character  is  com- 
paratively new  in  Montana.  Prisoners 
from  Deer  Lodge  Prison,  for  example, 
are  turned  out  with  only  a  small  sum  of 
money  and  left  to  their  own  resources 
in  finding  employment.  Most  of  them  go 
to  Butte.  In  Wisconsin  released  men 
are  transported  back  to  the  places  from 
which  they  came. 


J^ABBI  RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE,  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  Synagogue,  Pitts 
burgh,  enters  a  new  field  as  director  of 
the  social  service  work  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  with  na- 
tional headquarters  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
Coffee  is  known  to  readers  of  The  Sur 
vey  not  only  as  a  frequent  contributor 
to  its  pages,  but  as  one  of  a  militant 
group  of  younger  civic  reformers  in 
Pittsburgh  who  put  their  best  energies 
into  the  charter  movement,  vice  con- 
trol, the  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, housing  reform,  city  planning,  and 
the  general  forward  undertakings  of  the 
period  from  1909  to  1913. 

Both  because  their  abilities  attracted 
attention  elsewhere,  and  because  tbe 
forces  of  reaction  which  they  dislodged 
ultimately  sought,  and  in  some  cases  se- 
cured, reprisal,  Pittsburgh  has  lost  one 
after  another  of  this  younger  element — 
among  them  William  H.  Matthews,  for- 
mer head  worker  of  Kingsley  House: 
Charles  F.  Weller,  former  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities;  Allen  T. 
Burns,  former  director  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission;  Pierce  Wil- 
liams, former  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Addie  S.  Weihl, 
former  director  of  the  Columbian  school 
and  settlement ;  Beulah  Kennard,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, and  George  E.  Johnson,  its  for- 
mer director. 

Dr.  Coffee  has  shown  much  ability 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  notably 
in  the  vice  campaign,  his  insurgency 
was  a  force  disturbing  to  some  of  the 
settled  interests  of  the  town.  As  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Milk  and  Ice  Association;  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Insane  of  the 
western  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association;  member 
of  the  Associated  Charities  committee 
on  municipal  lodging  house;  member  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Board  of  Visita- 
tion ;  director  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Branch  Child  Labor  Association,  he  was 
counted  upon  for  vigorous  constructive 
work  in  the  social  activities  of  the  city. 
It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Morals  Ef- 
ficency  Commission  for  1912-13  that  he 


carried  forward  his  most  vigorous  con- 
tribution to  the  community  life,  being 
one  of  the  three  strong  members  of  that 
body  who,  at  Harrisburg  and  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  no  less  in  Second  avenue  and 
in  the  brothel  streets  in  the  Hill  District 
and  Allegheny,  set  going  a  work  not 
merely  of  repression  but  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  prevention. 

Dr.  Coffee  is  a  Californian,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  University,  and  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York.  He  left  the  superintendency  of 
the  New  York  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
in  1905  to  become  Rabbi  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  Synagogue  of  Pittsburgh.  There 
for  nine  years  he  has  welded  his  con- 
gregational work  with  work  for  the 
community. 


JOTTINGS 


By  an  oversight  the  credit  line  was 
omitted  from  the  hygiene  charts  on  page 
53  of  The  Survey  of  October  9.  These 
charts  are  from  a  series  prepared  bv  Dr. 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Division  of  Public 
Health  Education  of  the  New  York  state 
Department  of  Health,  and  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  state  Department  of 
Health. 


A  recent  London  letter  to  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  gives  a 
list  of  fortunes  accumulated  by  patent  medi- 
cine men.  The  proprietor  of  Eno's  fruit 
salts,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  derived 
from  his  "health-giving,  pleasant,  cooling, 
refreshing,  gentle  and  safe"  mixture,  a  total 
of  $8,000,000;  the  Hon.  George  Taylor  Ful- 
ford,  proprietor  of  Dr.  Williams'  pink  pills, 
$6,500,000;  Alfred  B.  Scott,  of  Scott's 
emulsion,  $850,000;  Thomas  Beecham,  of 
Beecham's  pills,  a  modest  $400,000. 


Two  hundred  copies  of  Franz  Schneider, 
Jr.'s  Survey  of  the  Public  Health  Situation 
in  Ithaca — an  investigation  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  a  local 
group  of  citizens  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Professor  Willcox — are  being  distributed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  This  is  by  suggestion  of  Dean  E. 
A.  Woodruff  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Law 
who  held  that  the  report  would  inspire  like 
surveys  of  other  towns. 


A  warning  letter  against  "a  concern 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service  In- 
formation with  headquarters  in  New  York," 
which  publishes  "the  Social  Service  Re- 
view," has  been  issued  by  a  meeting  of  de- 
nominational secretaries  connected  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  The  letter  states  that  "this 
publication  does  not  represent  either  the  ac- 
tivities or  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
denominational  social  service  agencies  con- 
nected with  the  commission.  ...  Its 
statements  concerning  them  have  not  been 
accurate.  The  denominational  secretaries 
have  been  unable  to  locate  either  its  finan- 
cial or  other  responsibilities,  and  have  been 
unable,  after  diligent  search,  to  obtain  any 
knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  may  be  operating  the  organi- 
zation." The  warning  is  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  Commission  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Episcopal  so- 
cial service  organizations. 


PAMPHLETS 


War  Prices  in  Canada.  A  review  of  the  pric  'S 
situation  since  the  outbreak  of  war. — Somn 
interesting  Tabular  Statements.  Reprinted 
from  the  Labour  Gazette.  Issued  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  minister  of  labour,  Department 
of  Labour,  Canada. 


Preliminary  Report  of  the  Health  Survey 
<>f  El  Paso.  By  Jessie  P.  Rich  and  B.  I.. 
Amies.  M.D.  Housing  Health  Survey.  By 
■Tos.  H.  Grossman.  Survey  under  the  au- 
spices nf  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Texas. 


Next  Steps  in  Dealing  with  Prostitution. 
By  Abraham  Flexner.  Reprinted  from  Social 
Hygiene,  American  Social  Hvgiene  Associa- 
tion.  Inc.,   105  West  40  Street,  New  York. 


The  Feeble-Minded:  the  Need  of  Research. 
By  Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary.  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Indiana.  No.  37.  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  315 
Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 


Official  Outdoor  Relief  and  the  State.  By 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  Board  of  StatV 
Charitii's  of  Indiana.  No.  38.  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  315 
Plymouth   Court,   Chicago. 


charity  Organization  Statistics.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  American 
Association  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
Charity,  Price  10  cents.  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department,  Russell  Sage  "Foundation, 
130   East   22   Street,   New   York   city. 


Fifty.  Benevolent  and  Social  Institutions 
in  and  near  New  York.  A  brief  guide  for 
visitors.  By  Mary  Grace  Worthington. 
l'rice  25  cents.  The  Now  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York 
city. 


sickness  in  Ddtchess  County,  New  York 
Its  extent,  care  and  prevention.  September. 
1015.  No.  136.  By  Committee  on  Hospitals. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  Hast  2'J 
Street.  Thomas  Thompson  Trust,  60  State 
St  iict.   Boston. 


Ki  port  of  Cases  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  Determined  on  Appeal,  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Bulletin  No. 
12.  April  1,  1915  to  May  20,  1915.  inelus 
ive.  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident 
Board.  State  Printers,  32  Derne  Street. 
Boston. 


Five  Playlets.  By  Hester  Donaldon  Jenkins. 
Written  for  the  Department  of  Social  Better- 
ment, Bureau  of  Charities,  09  Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.     l'rice  25  cents. 


Intraspinal  Administration  of  Antitoxin  in 
Tetanus.  By  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Department  of  Health,  corner  Center  and 
Walker  Streets,  New  Y'ork  city.  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


Radium  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discovery, 
radium  and  rejuvenescence.  By  Paul  I'iirn 
sen,  301  Tennessee  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.    C.      Price   25   cents. 


Venereal  Diseases.  By  Louis  Chargin.  M.D., 
chief  of  the  division  of  venereal  diseases. 
Reprint  series.  No.  33.  August,  1915.  De- 
partment of  Health,  corner  Center  and  Walk- 
er  Streets.    New  York  city. 


Food  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Reprint  series,  No.  31.  July,  191.".. 
Department  of  Health,  corner  of  Center  and 
Walker  Streets,   New  York  city. 


The  Mosquito  as  a  Pest  and  as  a  Carrier  of 
Malaria.  By  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases and  the  Sanitary  Bureau.  Reprint 
series,  No.  34.  August,  1915.  Department 
of  Health,  corner  Center  and  Walker  Streets, 
New  York  city. 


Are  Women  a  Force  for  Good  Government? 
An  analysis  of  the  returns  in  the  recent 
municipal  election  in  Chicago.  By  Kdith 
Abbott,  associate  director,  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  2559  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Reprinted  from  National 
Municipal  Review, 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  ot  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Items    for   the    next    Calendar   should 
reach  The  Survey  before  November  w. 

OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 

Blindness,  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of.  First  annual  meeting. 
New  York  city,  November  4.  Sec'v,  Miss 
Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom.  130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York. 

Charities  and  Correction.  Iowa  State 
Conference  of.  Waterloo.  Iowa,  Novem- 
ber 21-23.    Sec'y,  P.  S.  Peirce,  Iowa  City. 

Charities  and  Correction.  Kentucky  State 
Conference  of.  Lexington,  Ky..  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  Sec'y,  Mr.  Charles  Strull,  531 
S.  First   Street,   Louisville,  Ky. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Albanv,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  16-18.  Sec'y,  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
Box  17.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Child  Welfare,  Annual  Conference  of. 
Dallas,  Texas,  Oct.  26-28.  Conducted  by 
Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations.  Pres.,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  McAllister,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Consumers'  League,  National.  Sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  Cleveland,  O.,  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  General  Sec'},  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  6  East  39th  Street.  New  York. 

Humane  Association,  American.  St.  Au- 
gustine. Fla.,  November  8-11.  Sec'y,  Na- 
thaniel J.  Walker,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Sixth 
annual  meeting.  Philadelphia,  November 
10-12.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore. 

Municipal  League,  National.  Dayton,  O., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Municipalities,  League  of  Texas.  Green- 
ville. Texas,  November  11-12. 

Probation  Officers,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.  Albany,  N.  Y..  November 
14-16.  Sec'y,  Charles  L.  Chute,  State 
Probation   Commission,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

Social  Hygiene,  Central  States  Conference 
on.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
Chicago,  111.,  October  25-26.  Field  Sec'v, 
Walter  Clarke,  1949  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 

Tuberculosis,  North  Atlantic  Conference 
on.  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  New- 
York  State  Conference  on  Tuberculosis. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  4-5.  Further 
information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the 
Studv  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 

LATBR  MBETINGS! 

National 

Marketing   and    Farm    Credits,    National 

Conference  on.     Chicago,   111.,  November 

29-December  2.     Sec'y,  Charles  W.   Hol- 

man.  230  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 

State  and  Local 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  May  1-5, 
1916.  Sec'y,  Stuart  A.  Queen,  533  Plielan 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Social  Welfare,  Missouri  Conference  for. 
Marshall,  Mo.,  November  14-16.  Sec'y, 
Oscar  Leonard,  901  Carr  Street,  St.  Louis. 

Sociological  Congress,  Southern.  New 
Orleans,  La..  March  27-:;o.  1916.  Sec'y, 
J.  E.  McCulloch,  Nashville.  Term. 


Health 


SEX  HYGIENE — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  4uth  St., 
New  York  City.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
President.  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.     Maintains   lecture   bureau. 

CANCER — American   Society   for  the   Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis     E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications   free   on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American   School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec  v.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York. 
Yearly    congresses   and   proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane^  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal  Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Rob- 
bins.  Exec.  Sec,  203  F.  i'7tli  St..  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
Iniin    the   people   how   to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and   other   publications   free   to   members. 

RACE  BETTERMENT—  National         Confer- 
ence   on    Knee    Betterment.      Regeneration 
of  Uace   through   eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.     Official    Proceedings   first    conference, 
650    pages,    now    ready.    $2. no.      Addn  ss    Secre- 
tary,  Battle   Creek,   Michigan. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Win.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington  ;  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections  :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics.  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755   Boylston   St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING— Object  :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub 
lications  •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly.  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  It.  N.  Exec.  See..  25  West  45th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS -Through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
maintains    a    staff    of    specially    prepared 

visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visit  Ing 
nurse  associations:  personal  assistance  and  ex 
hil.it s  available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing    Service.    Washington,    D.    C. 

SOCIAL   HYGIENE— The     American     Social 
Hygiene  Ass,.,.   Inc.,  105  West  loth  St.  N. 
v.:    Branch    Offices:    122   South    Michigan 
Ave.,    Chicago;     Plielan     Bldg..    San     Francisco. 

To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  ami  the  suppression  of  com 
merclallzed    vice.     Quarterly    magazine    "Social 
Hygiene."      Monthly  Bulletin,     Membership.  (5; 
sustaining.  $10,  Information  upon  request.  Pres.. 

Abrain  W.  Harris;  Gen.  Sec'y.  William  F. 
Snow.    M.D  :    Counsel.   James   B.   Reynolds. 


Racial   Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets  the  demand 
for  concise  information  concerning  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  index. 
Price  25c.  By  mail  35c.  Negro  Year  Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Book,  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON.  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
Principal  :  F.  K.  Rogers.  Treasurer :  W.  H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  Publishes 
Thr  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfield  Storey  ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spingarn  :  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Viltard:  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
Secretary.   Mary   fluids   Nerney. 


Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
te<i  freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems. 
Publications  :  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.oo  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca.    N.    Y. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
A  book  by  Charles  McCarthy.  Morris 
Llewelyn  Cooke,  Mayor  Mitchel.  S.  S. 
Met 'hue,  Edward  A.  Ross,  John  Dewey  and 
others.  Pp.  289.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Ask  tor  list  of  other  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  any  other  questions  on  training  for 
public  sri-ci::.  univ:  r:;itv  :.\tensi:in  mil  ti  II 
training.  Address  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Training  for  Public  Service,  Box  380,  Madi- 
son.   Wisconsin. 


Immigration 

COMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  IN 
AMERICA  -Clearing  house  and  bureau 
of  consultation  on  transportation,  em- 
ployment, standard  of  living,  savings  and  in- 
vestments, education,  naturalization,  legislation 
and  public  charges.  Frank  Trumbull.  Cb.  :  Felix 
M.  Warburg  and  Frances  A.  Kellor.  V.-Ch.  ; 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Treas.  Dues  $5  a  year 
including  Immigrants  in  American  Review  and 
literature.     05   Madison   Ave..   N.    Y.   City, 

IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council  of  Jewish 
Women  t  National  I,  Department  of  Immi- 
grant Aid.  with  headquarters  at  216  E. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,— Miss  Helen  Wink- 
ler, chairman,-  gives  friendly  aid  to  immigrant 
girls:  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides:  has  inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Invites  mem- 
bership. 

BOOKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS-The  Sur- 
yej  Associates,  Inc..  105  E.  22d  Street. 
New  York  are  publishers  for  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  agents  for  books  on  in- 
dustry, health,  recreation,  relief,  civic  prob- 
lems, immigration,  se\  hygiene,  hospitals,  tuber- 
culosis, settlements,  prison  reform,  child  labor, 
women  ill  industry,  vocational  guidance,  hous- 
ing,  cltj    planning. 

List    Of   books    on   special    topics   submitted   on 

request     Also  current  fiction  dealing  with  so- 
cial  problems, 
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%  Index  for  Volume  XXXIV  of  The  Survey,  from 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

THE  International  Peace  Congress  at  San 
Francisco  took  a  firm  st?nd  against  pre- 
paredness, sent  Dr.  Jordan  as  a  herald  to 
urge  President  Wilson  to  move  toward  a 
mediating  conference  of  neutrals,  heard  in- 
teresting testimony  from  China  and  Japan 
and  a  plea  for  a  union  of  republics  in 
temperate  America.     Page  103. 

JIVING  four  hundred  years  apart,  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne are  strikingly  alike  in  their  philoso- 
phy of  crime  and  criminals.  More  would 
have  made  a  good  warden  for  Sing  Sing 
and  Osborne  would  have  been  perfectly  at 
home  in  Utopia.     Page  105. 

THE  story  of  how  a  small  city  struggled 
all  winter  with  the  I.  W.  W.  and  finally 
got  out  of  an  unseemly  situation  by  remov- 
ing the  gag  from  street  corner  oratorv. 
Page   106. 

A  N  argument  in  rebuttal  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission 
that  public  service  corporations  should  not 
contribute  to  employes'  pension  funds.  Mr. 
Roth  believes  the  company  should  stand  its 
share  and  that  the  fund  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  official  commission. 
Page  109. 

§OME  glimpses   of   Cincinnati's   rollicking 
municipal    picnc.     Page    111. 

WISCONSIN  children  of  16  and  17  who 
are  not  in  school  must  now  attend  con- 
tinuation school  for  half  a  day  a  week  for 
eight  months  in  the  year.     Page  100. 

]SJ  EW  YORK  state  is  extending  its  dis- 
pensary system  for  treating  convales- 
cent cases  of  insanity  outside  of  institu- 
tions and  catching  incipient  cases  before 
they  become   severe.     Page   100. 

fHE  importance  of  venereal  disease  and 
the  insistence  on  higher  standards  of 
morals  were  the  chief  points  of  emphasis 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.     Page  102. 

J)  ISCUSSION  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Prison  Association  took 
the  broad  ground  that  "the  final  object  of 
prison  reform  is  to  prevent  crime,  stop  the 
production  of  criminals  and  abolish  pris- 
ons."    Page  101. 

THE  movement  for  better  housing  has 
mown  to  such  dimensions  that  the  an- 
nual National  Housing  Conference  has  been 
broken  up  into  special  sections  on  the  pat- 
tern of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction.  The  recent  annual 
meeting  showed  that  Minneapolis,  where 
the  conference  was  held,  along  with  its 
freedom  and  beauty  and  its  fine  city  plan, 
has  serious  housing  problems  to  face.  Page 
100. 

T"l"  National  Americanization  Commit- 
tee lias  started  campaigns  for  "the  Eng- 
lish language  first,"  "America  first"  and 
"efficiency  first"  which,  among  other  re- 
sults, are  expected  to  diminish  strikes  and 
sabotage,     i'.igc  99. 
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FOR    PREPAREDNESS    IN    PEACE 
AND   WAR 

The  National  Americanization 
Committee,  which  grew  out  of  efforts 
last  summer  to  make  July  Fourth 
"Americanization  Day"  throughout  the 
country,  is  extending  its  work.  From  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  city  it  is 
undertaking  "to  tell  the  people  what  to 
do  and  how  to  work  for  Americaniza- 
tion." Some  of  its  announced  means  to 
this  end  are : 

An  "English  language  first"  campaign 
for  getting  immigrants  into  schools. 

An  "America  first"  campaign  to  facili- 
tate the  naturalization  of  foreign-born 
citizens.  The  committee  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  Americanization  Day 
programs.  It  has  prepared  a  syllabus 
on  civics  for  public  school  work  that  is 
being  printed  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  It  has  asked  150  col- 
leges to  take  definite  steps  to  train  men 
and  women  to  become  leaders  in 
Americanization.  It  has  supplied  a 
thorough  course  for  this  purpose. 

An  "efficiency  first"  campaign  to  con- 
serve the  country's  labor  supply  and  pre- 
vent labor  riots  and  wars.  The  com- 
mittee says  it  is  "making  an  analysis  of 
conditions  among  immigrant  workmen 
in  munitions  plants,  mines,  quarries  and 
railways  and  in  industries  upon  which 
preparedness  primarily  depends  and  sug- 
gesting measures  which  will  diminish 
strikes  and  sabotage.  We  are  furnish- 
ing employers  with  civic  lesson  leaflets 
to  be  used  in  pay  envelopes." 

The  "America  first"  campaign  was 
launched  at  a  dinner  October  15  at  the 
home  of  Vincent  Astor  in  New  York 
city.  The  speakers  urged  preparedness 
on  both  the  military  and  civilian  side. 
"It  is  time  to  lay  the  keels  for  both," 
says  an  announcement  of  the  committee, 
which   further  describes  its  work  thus: 

"It  is  an  emergency  call.  Battleships 
and  coast  defenses  are  no  more  imme- 
diately important  than  it  is  to  have 
all  citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States,  foreign-born  and  native  alike, 
agree  on  American  patriotic  ideals,  and 
the  meaning  of  American  citizenship. 
And  the  ways  of  attaining  this  internal 
preparedness  are  quite  as  definite  and 
practical  as  is  the  building  of  battle- 
ships." 

"The  business  man  with  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  foreign  workmen,"  says  the  same 
announcement,  needs  to  know  how  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  American 
citizenship  and  American  ideals — if  not 
as  a  civic  service,  then  as  a  practical 
self-interested  ,move,  a  method  of  pre- 
venting strikes  and  sabotage." 

The  committee  declares  that  it  has 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Rhode 
Island  Commission  on  Immigration, 
California  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Housing  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education.  It  has  been 
asked  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  Immigration 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are :  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Gen.  Leon- 
ard Wood,  C.  H.  Mackay,  P.  P.  Claxton. 
John  H.  Finley,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  John 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
T.  Coleman  Du  Pont,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Julius   RosenWald,   Frances  A  Kellor. 
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AmericaFirst' 
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Naootul  Aflxncantzation  CoramHUx     w     U.  S.  Bureau  <rf  Education 


FOR  INTERNAL  PREPAREDNESS 

The  poster  of  the  National  Americaniza- 
tion Committee.  It  measures  32  by  20 
inches. 


AN     ORGANIZATION     TO     FIND 
WANDERING  JEWS 

To  locate  missing  families 
and  relatives  in  the  war  zone  for  Jews 
residing  in  this  country,  to  study  con- 
ditions among  Jews  in  Europe,  and  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  our  immigration 
laws  with  a  view  to  discouraging  per- 
sons coming  here  who  are  ineligible, 
Isidore  Hershfield,  a  New  York  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society  of  America,  sailed  for 
Europe  last  week. 

Mr.  Hershfield,  whose  trip  has  the 
support  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  will  establish  a  clearing- 
house at  The  Hague  for  the  receipt  of 
all  inquiries  regarding  individuals.  Reg- 
istry offices  will  be  opened  in  large  cities 
in  the  countries  at  war  and  a  staff  of 
persons  will  be  employed  to  handle  the 
work. 

One  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  war  has  been  the  breaking  up  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  families  in  Russia 
and  Galicia  by  the  devastation  of  towns 
and  wholesale  expulsions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  and  a  half  million  Jews 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  sent 
from  district  to  district,  and  have  not 
yet  found  a  permanent  resting  place.  A 
large  part  of  the  Jewish  population  of 
America  is  vitally  concerned  in  this 
tragic  upheaval,  as  most  of  the  Jews 
living  here  have  relatives  in  the  war 
zone.  The  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Im- 
migrant Aid  Society  of  America  has 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  every 
part  of  the  country  from  persons  who 
are  anxious  to  locate  their  families 
abroad.  The  society  has  also  received 
from  European  organizations  the  names 
of  thousands  who  desired  to  be  put  into 
communication  with  those  to  whom  they 
are  related  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hershfield  will  carry  with  him 
letters  to  all  consular  and  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad,  as  well  as  en- 
dorsements by  leading  Jews  of  this 
country.  William  B.  Wilson,  secretary 
of  labor,  hopes  that  the  machinery  to  be 
set  in  motion  will  be  effective  in  con- 
veying a  knowledge  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  conditions  that  debar  immi- 
grants from  admission  into  the  United 
States. 
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NIPPING    INCIPIENT    INSANITY 
IN   NEW   YORK 

If  the  legions  of  insane  who 
wore  paths  to  the  shrines  and  holy  wells 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  seeking  relief  from 
the  demoniacal  spirits  believed  to  pos- 
sess them,  could  be  subjected  to  modern 
methods  of  treatment  many  of  them 
would  not  have  to  leave  their  own  front 
doors  to  be  cured.  The  number  of  those 
being  treated  in  their  homes  or  at  mental 
dispensaries   is   constantly   increasing. 

Governor  Whitman  last  week  became 
an  ally  of  this  movement  when  he  re- 
quested the  New  York  State  Hospital 
Commission  to  establish  five  new  dis- 
pensaries, to  enlarge  the  activities  of 
those  already  started,  and  to  employ  a 
field  agent  in  connection  with  each. 
This  request  followed  a  conference  with 
the  commission  and  will  be  carried  out, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

This  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevention  of  insanity.  Two  years 
ago  the  legislature  authorized  the  sup- 
erintendent of  each  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  to  establish  an  out-patient  de- 
partment or  dispensary,  assign  a  phy- 
sician to  it,  and  employ  a  paid  field 
agent  in  connection  with  it.  Seven  of 
the  fourteen  hospitals  have  established 
out-patient  departments,  but  only  three 
have  appointed  field  agents.  The  five 
new  dispensaries  will  be  opened  by  the 
state  hospitals  at  Buffalo,  Binghampton, 
Middletown,  Utica  and  Willard.  It  will 
be  extended  in  those  at  Ogdensburg, 
Brooklyn,  Poughkeepsie,  Collins,  Ward's 
Island,  Kings  Park  and  Central  Islip. 
Long  Island. 

A  mental  dispensary  is  a  place  where 
people  may  go  at  a  specified  hour  of  the 
day  for  diagnosis  and  advice  by  a  mental 
specialist.  A  child  whose  mother 
realizes  that  he  is  "different"  from 
others;  a  man  who  has  found  his  work 
grown  suddenly  difficult  and  is  conscious 
of  loss  of  memory;  a  youth  who  fears 
that  he  is  hopelessly  entangled  in  some 
sexual  difficulty;  the  anxious  wife  of  a 
man  who  "was  always  a  good  husband 
although  he  drank  a  bit,"  but  has  lately 
become  morose,  irritable  and  suspicious 
and  has  lost  four  jobs  in  quick  succes- 
sion because  "people  are  all  against 
him";  the  brother  of  a  patient  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  who  has  become 
obsessed  with  the  fear  that  he  is  follow- 
ing in  his  brother's  steps — these  are 
types  of  the  cases  that  come   for  help. 

A  field  agent  visits  the  home,  sees  that 
the  doctor's  directions  are  carried  out, 
leads  the  family  to  understand  the  pa- 
tient's condition,  finds  suitable  employ- 
ment, or  makes  other  desirable  adjust- 
ments. Heretofore,  many  persons  on 
the  verge  of  nervous  or  mental  break- 
down have  become  insane  through 
neglect  or  delay.  Specialists  agree  that 
many  of  these  can  be  helped  by  prompt 
treatment     and     that     the    needed     care 


can  be  given  in  the  patients'  own  homes. 

The  extension  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments will  also  increase  the  number  of 
convalescing  patients  who  can  be 
paroled  to  their  families  or  friends  un- 
der supervision.  Last  year  the  number 
of  state  hospital  patients  on  parole  was 
increased  by  439.  Each  patient  cared 
for  in  his  own  home  represents  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  state  of  $208;  conse- 
quently, the  saving  in  maintenance  ef- 
fected by  this  growth  in  the  number  on 
parole  was  $91,312.  Furthermore,  every 
patient  put  on  parole  makes  room  for 
one  new  patient  in  a  hospital.  New 
construction  to  house  these  439  patients 
would  have  cost  $1,000  a  bed,  or  a  total 
of  $439,000.  Thus  the  total  saving  to 
the  state  by  the  extension  of  the  parole 
system  amounted  to  $530,312. 

As  the  fourteen  state  hospitals  house 
nearly  34,000  patients,  although  their 
rated  capacity  is  less  than  28,000,  the 
need  of  preventive  measures  is  evident. 

PUSHING   UP  THE   SCHOOL  AGB 
TOWARD  MANHOOD 

Wisconsin,  by  act  of  her  latest 
legislature,  has  pushed  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  farther  than 
any  other  state.  Hereafter  children  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  not  attend- 
ing the  regular  public  school  will  have 
to  attend  day  continuation  school  for 
a  half  day  a  week  eight  months  of  the 
year.  This  provision  applies  to  all  chil- 
dren, whether  working  or  idle,  in  cities 
of  more  than  5,000  population. 

Change  was  made  also  in  the  provis- 
ions affecting  those  under  sixteen.  For 
the  past  three  years  children  in  employ- 
ment were  compelled  to  attend  day  con- 
tinuation school  a  half  day  a  week  for 
eight  months  a  year.  This  has  now  been 
raised  to  ten  months  and  applies  hence- 
forth to  all,  whether  working  or  not,  if 
they  are  not  in  attendance  at  the  regular 
public  schools. 

It  is  expected  that  these  changes  will 
raise  the  attendance  at  the  day  continu- 
ation schools  of  the  state,  now  about  15,- 
000  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  state 
Board  of  Industrial  Education  was  given 
full  power  to  employ  teachers  and  other 
necessary  assistants  to  meet  this  in- 
crease. 

"The  advance  to  the  seventeenth 
year,"  says  H.  E.  Miles,  president  of 
this  board,  "requires  a  superior  educa- 
tional content.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of 
working  children  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen are  in  dead  end,  blind  alley  jobs. 
They  arc  not  allowed  to  work  with  ma- 
chinery. Schooling  is,  therefore,  only  in 
the  elements  of  the  occupations.  At  six- 
teen the  child  is  a  man  under  the  law. 
He  can  work  at  difficult  machines.  His 
continuation  schooling  must  be  related 
to  this  larger  work  and  opportunity. 
This  period  will  be  a  sort  of  bridge  lead- 
ing to  apprenticeship  and  is  expected  to 
cause  many  employers  to  look  to  these 
schools  for  superior  workers  whom  they 
will  indenture  to  be  taught  all  of  the  re- 
spective trades  in  which  they  work." 
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OOKING    AHEAD    IN    HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT 


The  progress  of  the  housing 
movement  in  America  was  clearly  shown 
at  the  fourth  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence in  Minneapolis,  October  6-8.  De- 
spite the  war,  which  cut  down  Canada's 
delegation  to  one,  and  despite  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  housing  activity 
winch,  for  all  the  recent  awakening 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  the 
South,  still  remains  near  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  number  of  registered  dele- 
gates was  245.  Only  the  far  South  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states  were  un- 
represented. 

Another  evidence  of  progress  was 
given  by  the  attendance  and  the  spirited 
discussions  at  the  section  meetings 
where  the  subjects  presented  were  of  a 
highly  technical  character  little  calcu- 
lated to  interest  those  who  are  not  al- 
ready facing  serious  practical  prob- 
lems. The  technical  section  meetings 
were  held  in  the  mornings.  In  the  after- 
noons what  might  be  called  semi-techni- 
cal subjects  were  presented,  such  as 
Housing  and  the  Police  Power,  the 
Place  of  Housing  Work  in  a  Health  De- 
partment, and  the  Alley  Problem.  These 
could  scarcely  be  called  popular  in 
their  appeal,  but  they  are  of  immediate 
concern  to  all  who  are  working  for  bet- 
ter conditions. 

In  this  they  differed  from  the  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed  at  the  sec- 
tion meetings — Land  Sub-division  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  a  Development 
Company,  the  Planning  of  Low  Cost 
Houses,  and  the  Removal  of  Outdoor 
Closets  and  Vaults — which  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance  to  those 
who  are  actually  building  or  to  those 
who  are  enforcing  sanitary  regulations. 

This  classification  of  subjects  seemed 
to  solve  a  problem  which  has  confronted 
the  National  Housing  Association,  as  it 
has  other  organizations,  which  while 
carrying  on  a  propaganda  designed  to 
interest  the  general  public  must  also  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  some  phase  of  housing  work 
and  who  look  to  the  annual  conference 
as  an  opportunity  for  exchanging  opin- 
ion and  experience  with  fellow  work- 
ers in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Minneapolis  contributed  in  every  way 
to  the  success  of  the  conference.  The 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  which 
with  the  city  government  and  thirty-eight 
civic  and  social  organizations,  acted  as 
host,  had  aroused  local  interest  by  its 
housing  investigation  and  its  campaign 
for  a  housing  code.  It  also  assembled 
an  interesting  exhibit  and  organized  a 
housing  institute  for  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  conference.  At  this 
institute  there  was  a  spirited  discussion 
of  standards  for  housing  codes  and  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  garden  suburb  for 
workingmetl — a  project  now  under  con- 
sideration in  a  new  industrial  district. 
The  association  also  held  a  round  table 
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luncheon  on  the  question  of  Woman's 
Part  in  the  Housing  Movement,  at  which 
Albion  Fellows  Bacon  of  Indiana  pre- 
sided. The  last  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
said  that  she  had  attended  many  con- 
ferences, but  that  this  one  was  different, 
— she  felt  she  had  that  day  attended  a 
sort  of  revival  meeting  and  experienced 
a  new  kind  of  religion. 

An  automobile  trip,  carried  out  in 
spite  of  biting  winds  and  a  flurry  of 
snow,  showed  the  delegates  again  that 
fundamentally  the  housing  problem  is 
the  same  in  Minnesota,  as  it  is  in  Mass- 
achusetts or  in  California.  Minneapolis 
is  a  beautiful  city.  Within  its  more  ex- 
pensive residence  districts  are  a  series 
of  lakes.  In  other  sections  are  thou- 
sands of  attractive  cottages  where  most 
of  the  wage-earning  population  lives. 

Yet  Minneapolis  has  also  its  other 
side.  It  has  at  least  one  apartment 
house  where  the  air  shaft — all  air  shafts 
are  now  forbidden  in  New  York's  new 
tenements — contains   a    garbage    chute  ! 

Three  years  ago  Minneapolis  believed 
itself  to  be  the  exceptional  city  which 
is  without  a  housing  problem.  Today  it 
realizes  that  despite  all  nature  has  done 
for  it,  despite  the  lack  of  any  hampering 
bounds  to  prevent  its  spreading  out  in- 
definitely, it  needs  regulation  to  stop  the 
development  of  the  worst  housing  evils 
and  constructive  effort  to  secure  for  its 
people  better  houses  than  those  provided 
by  the  automatic  working  of  supply  and 
demand  alone.  This  was  shown  by  the 
attendance  at  the  evening  sessions  of 
the  conference  when  such  subjects  as 
Causes  and  Effects  of  Bad  Housing  and 
Taxation  were  discussed;  by  the  great 
turnout  of  business  men  at  the  luncheon 
where  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of  Chicago  de- 
scribed the  Next  Step  in  Health  Work 
and  where  Otto  W.  Davis,  Charles 
B.  Ball,  Lawrence  Veiller  and  several 
local  speakers  told  of  the  Needs  and  Op- 
portunities of  Minneapolis. 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  feature  of 
this  conference  was  its  emphasis  upon 
the  future.  There  exist  now  many  evils 
in  city  housing,  relics  of  the  past.  These 
were  dealt  with  vigorously.  But  the 
keynote  was  struck  by  Dr.  Evans  at  the 
first  session  when  he  showed  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  the  past — 
the  cutting  off  of  high  peaks  of  disease 
epidemics  by  better  sanitation,  the  per- 
manent lowering  of  the  death-rate  by 
the  application  of  the  germ  theory;  and 
then  declared  that  we  are  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  mark  time  until  we  attack  along 
a  new  and  constructive  line. 

The  same  motive  underlay  the  paper 
by  John  Nolen  on  Land  Sub-division  and 
its  Effect  upon  Housing  and  that  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  on  Land  Sub- 
division from  the  Point  of  View  of  a 
Development  Company.  Mr.  Olmsted, 
in  discussing  the  most  economic  size  and 
shape  of  lots  developed  a  rule  which  one 
of  the  delegates  described  as  a  sliding 
scale  of  general  application. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  BATTLE 

A  divided  roadway  in  Poland  with  fresh,  able-bodied  German  soldiers  marching 
to  the  front  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  Red  Cross  ambulances  creeping  toward 
the  rear  with  their  loads  of  broken  bodies. 
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HE  LENGTH  AND  BREADTH  OF 
PRISON  REFORM 


The  strongest  program  ever 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Prison  Association — -such,  writes  Stuart 
A.  Queen  of  San  Francisco,  was  the 
verdict  of  officers  and  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  the  congress  which  was  held 
October  9-14  in  Oakland,  Cal.  The 
breadth  of  view  that  ruled  the  discus- 
sions was  set  forth  by  Joseph  P.  Byers 
in  his  presidential  address: 

"Prison  reform,  to  most  of  us,"  he 
said,  "is  something  that  concerns  the 
improvement  of  our  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  It  is  this,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  more.  It  embraces  the  criminal, 
who  he  is,  what  he  is,  why  he  is.  It 
covers  the  questions  of  our  laws  and 
their  enforcement,  and  penalties  and 
their  adjustment  to  the  offender.  It 
goes  even  further  than  this;  for  the  final 
object  of  prison  reform  is  to  prevent 
crime,  stop  the  production  of  criminals, 
and  abolish  prisons." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  program  was  the  attention  given  to 
the  relation  of  mental  defectiveness  to 
problems  of  crime  and  penology.  The 
necessity  for  careful  psychological 
studies  was  urged  not  only  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  intelligent  and  successful 
treatment  of  the  individual  offender,  but 
also  as  essential  to  any  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  delinquency. 
There  was  an  absence  of  the  extreme 
emphasis  upon  heredity  which  has  char- 
acterized many  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject. Instead,  there  was  a  wholesome 
consideration  of  both  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental factors  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  criminalistic  tendencies  and  habits. 

The  papers  and  the  open  discussion  of 


prison  discipline  alike  advocated  the 
honor  system,  but  it  was  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  mental  defective  and  the 
habitual  criminal  will  not  and  perhaps 
cannot  respond  to  an  appeal  to  honor. 
Careful  selection  of  the  men  to  be  put 
on  their  honor,  whether  in  prison  or  on 
probation  or  parole,  was  emphasized  re- 
peatedly. The  success  that  may  attend 
a  parole  system  wisely  administered  was 
shown  in  the  paper  by  Amos  W.  Butler 
of  Indiana  in  which  he  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  parole  law  in  Indiana  the  per- 
centage of  unsatisfactory  cases  was  only 
26.3.  Significant,  too,  was  his  evidence 
that  under  an  indeterminate  sentence 
prisoners  spend  on  the  average  a  con- 
siderably longer  time  in  the  institution. 

The  problems  of  managing  an  indus- 
trial school  for  boys  were  set  forth 
very  concretely  by  Guy  C.  Hanna  of 
Indiana.  The  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  questions  of  dormitories  vs.  indi- 
vidual rooms,  the  best  educational  facili- 
ties and  the  honor  system.  But  the  im- 
portance of  thorough  segregation  seemed 
to  be  settled  beyond  a  doubt.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
jails,  lock-ups  and  police  stations  was 
given  in  The  Survey  last  week. 

Altogether  about  300  delegates  and 
visitors  were  registered  from  forty-one 
states,  Cuba  and  Canada.  The  president 
of  the  1916  congress,  to  be  held  in  Buf- 
falo, is  Arthur  Pratt  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
warden  of  the  Utah  State  Prison ;  the 
secretary,  Joseph  P.  Byers  of  Phila- 
delphia. A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  to  the  next  meeting 
a  new  plan  of  organization  with  the 
hope  of  securing  a  fuller  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  entire  membership. 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN  IN  CRAYON 


|  OHN  BENGOUG1I,  a  cartoonist  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has 
J  been  enlisted  in  the  year's  campaign  to  make  known  the 
tacts  about  alcohol  to  the  English,  Portuguese,  French  and 
Poles  in  the  working  population  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The 
campaign  is  in  the  hands  of  social  workers  and  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  League, — re-enforced  by  Elizabeth  Tilton 
of  the  Poster  Campaign  Against  Alcohol. 

Mr.  Bengough  used  the  cartoons  reproduced  above  in  tell- 
ing of  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  on  Drunkenness. 


In  No.  1  the  solemn  commission — C-o-m — is  talking  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  is  much  concerned.  In  No.  2  the  com- 
mission announces  it  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  subject, 
and  the  liquor  traffic  is  scared  to  death.  But  in  No.  3  the 
commission  has  reported,  suggesting  better  text-books  in  the 
schools  and  better  asylums  for  the  wrecks  of  drink.  With  a 
few  strokes  the  cartoonist  put  a  feather  in  the  hands  of  the 
reformer  and  a  guffaw  in  the  mouth  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
had  feared  prohibition  and  got  only  an  inebriate  asylum. 


SOCIAL    HYGIENE    THROUGH 
MORAL  STANDARDS 

The  two  outstanding  features 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  in  Boston 
were  the  emphasis  by  various  speakers 
on  the  great  factor  of  venereal  disease 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insistence 
that  higher  moral  standards  incorpor- 
ated in  law,  court  procedure  and  popu- 
lar custom  are  the  foundation  of  all 
thorough-going  betterment  of  the  evils 
connected  with  sexual  life. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the 
foundation  of  the  social  hygiene  move- 
ment, said  Drs.  Donald  R.  Hooker  and 
William  F.  Snow, — progress  not  only  in 
greatly  increased  membership  in  national 
and  in  local  associations  during  the  past 
year,  but  in  the  change  in  point  of  view- 
in  regard  to  dealing  with  venereal  dis- 
eases and  legalized  prostitution.  "It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  any  community  to 
officially  tolerate  prostitution.  This  pro- 
gress is  the  outcome  of  popular  educa- 
tion." 

"The  campaign  against  venereal  dis- 
ease," said  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  "dealt  ten  years  ago  al- 
most wholly  with  explaining  the  perils 
of  disease.  Today  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  the  constructive  side,  the  de- 
velopment of  principles  and  habits  of 
physical  hygiene,  sex  hygiene  and  social 
hygiene.  The  campaign  has  proved  to 
be  many  sided,  it  is  bearing  upon  edu- 
cation as  well  as  upon  social  practice. 
There  is  scarcely  a  social  or  religious 
body  in  the  country  today  which,  is  not 


taking  cognizance  of  this  subject." 

Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts  of  Rhode 
Island,  spoke  on  the  venereal  disease 
quack,  and  Drs.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin 
and  George  H.  Kirby  on  the  problem  of 
syphilis.  Dr.  McLaughlin  gave  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  program  for  a  state  de- 
partment of  health : 

Syphilis  should  be  reportable  in  a 
modified  way. 

Wassermann  tests  should  be  made  free 
of  charge  by  the  state  upon  requests  of 
physicians. 

Salvarsan  should  be  furnished  free  by 
the  state  to  physicians  for  cases  reported 
by  number  which  have  been  found 
"positive"  in  the  state  Wassermann 
laboratory. 

Illegitimacy  was  discussed  by  Ada  E. 
Sheffield  of  Cambridge,  the  activities  of 
the  Morals  Commission  of  Chicago  were 
described  by  Dr.  Anna  Dwyer,  a  mem- 
ber, and  Prof.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  of 
Columbia  outlined  an  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Frederick  11.  W'hitin  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen,  New  York  city,  de- 
scribed as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
pression of  prostitution,  the  amount  of 
evidence  and  the  kind  of  evidence  usu- 
ally required  by  the  courts  for  convic- 
tion in  cases  involving  either  men  or 
property.  Many  courts  have  been 
using  legal  technicalities  instead  of 
common  sense  in  accepting  evidence,  the 
real  reason  being  the  pervading  senti- 
ment that  prostitution  is  inevitable,  that 
it  cannot  be  suppressed,  and  that  we 
merely  have  to  make  a  show    of  keeping 


down  its  worst  features.  This  attitude, 
however,  is  gradually  changing  and 
with  it  are  going  the  vicious  systems  of 
levying  fines,  and  sending  women  of- 
fenders to  jail  on  short  sentences. 

Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  health  officer 
of  Rochester,  presented  the  Part  of  the 
Municipality  in  Solving  the  Venereal 
Disease  Problem.  Joseph  Lee  of  Bos- 
ton, in  a  characteristic  address  on  Recre- 
ation and  Social  Hygiene,  gave  his 
familiar,  stirring  message  that  every 
boy  should  be  a  boy  and  every  girl  a 
tom-boy  for  a  while,  and  that  evening 
centers  in  the  schools  with  music,  art 
and  literature  are  one  of  the  big  con- 
structive agents. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  participating  in  the 
discussion,  suggested  a  more  compre- 
hensive organization  to  promote  social 
hygiene — an  organization  of  a  national 
character  which  would  include  as  sec- 
tions the  special  movements  against 
venereal  disease,  for  sex  education,  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  feebleminded,  for 
adequate  recreation  provisions,  and  the 
like.  Dr.  Eliot  believes  that  these 
special  activities,  now  largely  in  the 
hands  of  separate  organizations,  would 
each  face  the  public  on  a  firmer  foun- 
dation if  all  were  co-ordinated  as  parts 
of  one  general  body — each  a  department 
in  charge  of  an  expert  but  with  the 
oversight  of  a  central  and  unifying  con- 
trol. 

President  Abram  W.  Harris  oi  North- 
western   University     was     elected    presi- 
dent    of     the     association     to     SUC1 
Charles    W.    Flint,    who   becomes   honor- 
ary   president. 


Common  Welfare 
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FOR    BAKER'S     PLACE     IN     TOM 
JOHNSON'S  SHOES 

Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker  of 
Cleveland,  is  retiring  after  four  years  in 
office.  His  family  and  private  affairs, 
he  says,  need  his  attention.  Peter  Witt 
— once  a  moulder,  disciple,  like  Baker, 
of  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson,  most  re- 
cently street  railway  commissioner  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuation  of  the 
three-cent  fare,  active  in  his  espousal  of 
the  workingmen's  welfare — is  running 
against  a  divided  field  and,  therefore, 
seems  most  likely  to  win  at  the  election 
November  2. 

Although  Witt  is  the  administration 
candidate  and  is  strongly  backed  by 
Baker,  his  nomination  was  not  dictated 
by  the  present  mayor.  He  announced 
his  own  candidacy  and  is  his  own  most 
eager  sponsor. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  election 
upon  the  social  gains  and  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Baker  administration  is 
naturally  of  interest.  The  social  achieve- 
ments of  the  administration  include  a 
municipal  light  plant,  selling  electricity 
for  home  use  at  three  cents  a  kilowatt, 
the  lowest  rate  in  the  country,  according 
to  administration  figures ;  completion  of 
a  plant  for  filtering  the  lake  water; 
great  advances  in  the  building  equip- 
ment of  the  city  hospital;  elimination  of 
many  railroad  grade  crossings;  installa- 
tion of  a  high-pressure  water  system  for 
fire  protection  in  the  down-town  dis- 
tricts; adoption  of  a  modern  "home  rule" 
city  charter;  completion  of  a  new  City 
Hall  as  part  of  the  group  plan  of  public 
buildings ;  extensions  and  improvements 
in  the  street-car  system,  which  is  oper- 
ated under  city  direction;  the  operation 
of  a  Bureau  of  Immigration,  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  useful  city  agencies  of 
the  sort  in  the  country;  and  the  housing 
and  partial  maintenance  of  a  State-City 
Labor  Exchange,  also  highly  successful. 

All  the  candidates  were  asked  to  ap- 
pear at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Club  on 
October  23  to  answer  and  discuss  ques- 
tions framed  by  the  Cleveland  Welfare 
Council.  These  questions  concerned : 
the  appropriations  to  the  municipal  wel- 
fare department;  qualifications  for  the 
director  of  public  welfare;  a  recreation 
policy;  the  honor  system  and  other 
methods  of  handling  work-house  pris- 
oners; reorganization  of  the  outdoor  re- 
lief bureau  as  recommended  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  Survey;  sanitary 
inspection;  health  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement; completion  of  the  new  city 
hospital  buildings;  erection  of  a  conval- 
escent hospital;  and  completion  of  the 
tuberculosis  sanatorium;  the  division  of 
employment,  including  the  Women's 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  division  of 
research  and  publicity  provided  in  the 
charter  in  order  to  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  welfare  de- 
partment. 

At   this   meeting   Mayor    Baker   spoke 


for  Witt;  whose  throat  trouble  caused 
his  absence.  Citizens  were  assured  that 
the  welfare  department  appropriation, 
now  as  large  as  consistent  with  present 
city  finances,  would  be  considered  next 
in  importance  to  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, and  would  be  increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  that  the  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion would  be  transferred  as  soon  as 
possible  from  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Service  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  that  progressive  effort 
would  be  made  along  the  other  lines  in- 
dicated by  the  questions. 

None  of  the  other  candidates  gave 
such  categorical  and  well-informed  an- 
swers to  the  questions,  but  all  expressed 
approval    of    welfare    developments    as 


far  as  consistent  with  city  finances. 
One,  however,  attacked  what  many  peo- 
ple consider  the  lax  policy  of  paroles 
from  the  correction  farm. 

Although  the  anti-administration 
Democratic  candidate  is  declared  by  his 
opponents  to  stand  for  a  wide  open 
town,  no  one  seems  to  fear  that,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  election,  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  return  to  a  segregated 
vice  district  or  a  toleration  of  gambling. 

Two  social  questions  to  be  decided  by 
referendum  vote  are  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2.50  a  day  for  laborers  on  city  work 
and  a  bond  issue  to  care  for  an  oper- 
ating deficit  incurred  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Witt  is  vigorously  urging 
the  higher  pay  for  city  work. 


Peace  Challenging  Preparedness 

By  Louis  P.  Locbner 


SECRETARY  CHICACO  PEACE  SOCIETY 


THE  International  Peace  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley,  October 
10-13,  was  like  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague  last 
April,  interesting  not  only  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  unflinching  faith  of  the 
pacifists  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  ideal,  despite  the  war  now  raging. 
but  also  as  an  illustration  of  how,  by 
collective  application  to  a  problem,  a 
conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  and  a  plan 
for  constructive  action  agreed  upon, 
that  at  first  seems  impossible. 

Certainly  when  the  congress  as- 
sembled, no  one  believed  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, would  be  commissioned  personally 
to  take  the  following  ringing  resolution 
to  President  Wilson  : 

"The  outcome  of  recent  missions  to 
the  governments  of  the  warring  nations 
warrants  the  belief  that,  while  the  na- 
tions at  war  are  not  willing  themselves 
to  begin  negotiations  or  even  signify  a 
desire  to  do  so,  lest  it  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  and  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  final  peace  settle- 
ment, there  is  nevertheless  abundant  evi- 
dence that  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  policies  of 
these  nations  would  welcome,  or  at  least 
not  oppose,  affirmative  action  by  a  neu- 
tral agency  to  bring  about  a  peace  based 
on  international  justice. 

"The  congress  therefore  respectfully 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  co-operate  with  other  neutral  govern- 
ments in  calling  a  conference  of  neutral 
nations,  which  would  constitute  a  vol- 
untary court  of  continuous  mediation, 
would  invite  suggestions  of  settlement 
from  each  of  the  warring  nations,  and 
in  any  case  submit  to  all  of  them  simul- 
taneously reasonable  proposals  as  a  basis 
for  peace." 

As  I  read  over  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements of  the  congress.  I  find  that 


reference  to  the  present  world  catastro- 
phe was  studiously  omitted.  In  the  res- 
olutions committee  there  was  at  first 
skepticism  as  to  the  advisability  of  say- 
ing anything  about  means  and  methods 
of  ending  the  present  war.  The  speeches 
of  the  first  four  sessions  concerned  them- 
selves with  action  to  be  taken  after  the- 
restoration  of  peace.  But  once  the  two. 
distinguished  European  women,  Rosika 
Schwimmer  and  Chrystal  Macmillan, 
had  an  opportunity  to  state  their  case 
for  a  mediatory  conference  of  neutrals, 
even  the  most  skeptical  could  not  but 
agree  that  the  attempt  to  end  the  war  by 
negotiation  rather  than  by  exhaustion  or 
military  advantage  was  at  least  worth 
the  effort. 

November  12  is  the  date  set  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  Dr.  Jordan's  visit  to 
him,  and  the  hundreds  of  earnest  men 
who  took  part  in  the  congress,  as  well 
as  the  thousands  of  Americans  through- 
out the  nation  who  have  been  deeply 
stirred  by  the  message  of  Miss  Addams 
and  her  co-workers,  will  await  the  out- 
come of  Dr.  Jordan's  visit  with  the 
keenest  anticipation. 

Another  important  action  regarding 
the  present  world  situation  that  came  out 
of  the  congress  was  the  following  reso- 
lution, unanimously  adopted : 

"The  numerous  programs  for  a  con- 
structive and  lasting  peace,  formulated 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  na- 
tional and  international  conferences, 
prove  a  deep-seated  and  universal  re- 
vulsion against  the  forces  and  ideals  that 
have  brought  on  the  present  conflict. 

"This  popular  demand  for  construc- 
tive peace,  if  directed  into  definite  chan- 
nels, will  exert  a  profound  influence  on 
the  terms  of  peace. 

"This  congress  rejoices  that  the  inter- 
national labor,  women's  and  other  move- 
ments are  preparing  for  international 
meetings  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  conference  of  powers  which 
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shall  arrange  the  terms  of  peace.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  which  other 
bodies,  too,  shaH  be  represented  in  a 
similar  manner. 

"To  this  end  the  congress  advocates 
the  immediate  constitution  of  a  joint 
committee  of  representatives  of  all 
forces  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
lasting  peace  along  the  lines  outlined  by 
the  Emergency  Peace  Federation  of 
Chicago,  which  committee  shall  estab- 
lish a  central  clearing  house  and  insure 
a  constant  and  persistent  campaign  of 
education  and  action,  national  and  inter- 
national." 

Dr.  Jordan  in  his  presidential  address 
on  The  Ways  to  Lasting  Peace  had 
shown  that  over  thirty  constructive  peace 
programs  had  been  adopted  by  respon- 
sible bodies  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  and  demonstrated  their  great  simi- 
larity. Senator  Henri  LaFontaine  of 
Belgium,  following  him  in  a  later  dis- 
cussion outlined  the  opportunity  before 
men  and  women  of  good  will  every- 
where if  they  will  but  crystallize  this 
sentiment  and  bring  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  in  an  organized  man- 
ner upon  those  charged  with  framing  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  congress  assented 
to  these  ideas  in  the  resolution  above 
quoted. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  peace  con- 
gress held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  should 
concern  itself  prominently  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Oriental  relations.  The  eloquent 
appeals  of  Prof.  Yamato  Ichihas'.i  of 
Stanford  University,  of  Kiyo  Sue  Inui 
and  Sidney  L.  Gulick  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  Japan,  coupled  with  the 
dramatic  recital  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Uyehara 
•of  Tokio  of  how  Japan  had  reaped  noth- 
ing by  the  hatred  of  the  Koreans  out  of 
her  conquest  of  her  feeble  continental 
neighbor,  were  particularly  apropos  at  a 
time  when  the  Hearst  papers  were  pub- 
lishing articles  regarding  Japan's  desire 
to  invade  America  !  And  Dr.  Ng  Poon 
Chew  of  San  Francisco  cut  into  the  very 
hearts  of  his  hearers  when  he  showed 
how  his  ancient  country,  bit  by  bit  and 
despite  her  own  convictions  and  wishes, 
is  being  forced  to  become  militarized  by 
the  so-called  Christian  nations,  because 
a  nation  is  great  in  their  eyes  only  when 
it  is  prepared  "in  the  shortest  time,  and 


and  with  the  least  cost  to  itself,  to  kill 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  an- 
other nation." 

The  congress  went  on  record  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt 

"an  immigration  policy  based  on  the 
just  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  races 
— a  policy  that  will  grant  the  rights  of 
citizenship  regardless  of  race  or  na- 
tionality ;  and  to  provide  that  all  aliens 
should  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  national  government." 

Another  topic  of  absorbing  interest 
was  that  of  Pan-American  relations.  To 
mention  but  one  of  the  speakers,  Prof. 
Bailey  Willis  of  Stanford  University 
made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the 
time  had  come  for  an  expansion  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  not,  however,  into  a 
Pan-American  doctrine,  but  into  one  of 
the  Temperate  Americas.  In  other 
words,  in  his  opinion  the  more  stable 
South  American  republics  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  should  be  invited  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  preventing  civil 
and  international  war  on  this  continent, 
while  the  less  stable  republics  of  Central 
and  tropical  America  be  put  on  a  "wait- 
ing list,"  so  to  speak,  against  the  time 
when  their  political  conditions  would 
merit  their  entering  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  Pan-American  sisterhood  of 
states.  His  ideas  were  endorsed  by  the 
congress  in  resolution  form,  to  which 
was  coupled  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion "of  the  policy  for  restoring  order  in 
Mexico  by  the  co-operation  with  our 
government  of  other  American  repub- 
lics." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  account  to 
touch  upon  all  the  speakers  or  to  com- 
ment upon  all  the  topics  discussed.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  special  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  Church  and  Peace,  War 
and  the  Workers,  Education  and  Peace, 
Women  and  War,  and  A  Century  of 
Peace  Among  English-speaking  Peoples. 
Each  of  these  subjects  drew  a  different 
local  audience  in  addition  to  the  regular 
delegates,  so  that  the  peace  message  was 
carried  to  a  far  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  the  attendance  at  any  one  meet- 
ing would  indicate. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  comment  at  length 


on  each  of  the  fourteen  resolutions 
adopted.  The  program  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  was  endorsed  with 
certain  reservations.  The  scientific  study 
of  international  relations  in  colleges  and 
universities  was  as  heartily  urged  as  the 
introduction  of  military  training  in  our 
public  schools  was  vigorously  opposed. 
Woman  suffrage  as  a  step  towards  peace 
was  endorsed.  President  Wilson  was 
generously  praised  for  his  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war. 

At  a  time  when  even  men  who  hitherto 
have  been  pacifists  are  caught  in  the 
general  hysteria  for  armaments,  it  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peace  Congress,  despite  the  varied 
character  of  the  delegations  attending  it, 
opposed  "preparedness"  in  the  following 
resolutions : 

"The  defense  of  the  Republic  is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  armies  and  navies, 
but  it  lies  in  justice,  conciliation  and 
trust  in  international  law.  While  we  do 
not  urge  disarmament  under  present  con- 
ditions, we  are  opposed  to  the  current 
widespread  demand  for  costly  prepara- 
tion against  hypothetic  dangers.  If  ex- 
hausted Europe  is  an  increased  menace 
to  America,  it  must  likewise  be  so  to 
other  neutrals,  while  armament  expan- 
sion on  our  part  invites  similar  action 
in  the  nations  of  South  America  and 
Asia. 

"The  hoped-for  leadership  of  America 
in  the  achievement  of  a  new  world  order 
would  be  defeated  by  her  surrender  to 
the  belief  that  the  lesson  of  the  great 
war  is  that  she  should  seriously  enter 
further  into  the  old  world  competition 
in  armament,  for,  in  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington, 'Overgrown  military  establish- 
ments are,  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to 
republican  liberty.' 

"This  congress  looks  with  apprehen- 
sion on  the  presence  in  advisory  boards 
of  the  United  States  government  of  men 
personally  interested  in  the  preparation, 
manufacture  or  sale  of  munitions  of 
war. 

"The  congress  further  questions  the 
propriety  of  appointing  on  congressional 
committees  men  who  are  or  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  manufacture  or 
trade  in  war  materials." 


WHY? 

Mary  Carolyn  Da  vies 


WHY  do  you  die  for  them,  men.' 
Why  do  you  rot  for  them,  then? 
Why  do  you  bow  to  their  call  anyhow 
When  will  yon  break  from  them — when? 

When  will  you  rise  up  and  say 

' '  My  life  is  my  own, ' '  anyway  1 

When  will  you  thrust  off  the  yoke  of  these  kings, 

Generals,  war  lords,  and  other  such  things  ? 


Why  do  you  work  for  them,  men.' 
Why  do  you  toil  for  them,  then? 
Why  do  you  live  by  the  orders  they  give 
When  will  you  break  from  them,  when  I 

When  will  you  stand  up  alone 

And  tell  them,  "My  work  is  my  own." 

When  will  you  thrust  off  the  chains  of  these  kings. 

Money  lords,  magnates,  and  other  such  thiiu 


A   Prophecy  and  Its   Fulfillment 

Mary  Breese  Fuller 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY,  SMITH  COLLEGE 


A  FASCINATING  occupation  in 
these  days  is  to  watch  the  ful- 
filling of  a  great  piece  of  so- 
cial prophecy  of  the  sixteenth 
century — the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  written  in  1516.  Detailed  reforms 
of  his  imagination  have  been  realized 
with  greater  rapidity  in  the  last  twenty 
years  than  in  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  preceding.  The  modern 
hospital,  with  its  contagious  ward,  the 
"spirit  of  play  in  the  city  streets,"  even 
eugenic  marriage,  and  incubators  were 
all  parts  of  the  reformer's  extraordinary 
vision.  A  six-hour  working  day;  the 
abolition  of  a  standing  army ;  the  pre- 
vention of  war  by  assassinating  the  dip- 
lomats on  both  sides  (  !)  ;  the  creation 
of  a  mighty  national  temple  of  worship, 
— these  idealisms  still  remain  to  be  car- 
ried to  practical  realization. 

Just  now  I  am  most  interested  in  the 
fulfillment  of  More's  ideals  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  criminals  by  modern 
prison  reformers,  and  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  curious  likeness  be- 
tween the  ideals  and  the  personalities 
of  More  and  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
warden  of  Sing  Sing.  My  excuse,  then, 
for  adding  more  words  to  the  many  that 
are  being  written  about  Mr.  Osborne  and 
his  work  is  my  hope  that  faith  in  the 
practicality  of  his  ideals  may  be  but- 
tressed by  knowing  that  they  are  in  sub- 
stance the  revivification  of  those  held 
by  More,  a  prophet  and  teacher  of  recog- 
nized power,  whose  insight  into  truth, 
whose  spirit  of  justice  and  common- 
sense,  whose  humour  and  whose  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  every  individual  are 
strikingly  like  the  same  qualities  in  this 
Thomas  of  the  twentieth  century — also 
not  doubting,  but  full  of  faith. 

More  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
thieves,  saddled  in  enormous  numbers 
upon  the  English  state  by  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
Osborne  has  to  deal  with  all  types  of 
criminals,  for  whom  the  society  of  the 
twentieth  century  bears  a  slowly  recog- 
nized responsibility.  More  protests 
against  capital  punishment  "for  a  little 
money,"  i.  <?.,  theft.  Osborne  protests 
against  capital  punishment  for  any  of- 
fense. 

More  was  interested  in  reforming  the 
society  which  produces  thieves;  Os- 
borne is  interested  chiefly  in  reforming 
the  individual  criminal.  Both,  however, 
attack  the  institutions  of  the  state  which 
propagate  the  criminal  and  the  laws 
which  maltreat  him.  Both  reformers 
advocate  fundamentally  the  same  atti- 
tude of  mind  on  the  part  of  judge  and 


warden  toward  the  wrong-doer — the  at- 
titude of  the  educator,  not  the  punisher. 
Both  More  and  Osborne  advocate  simi- 
lar methods  of  training  the  criminal  in- 
to an  upright  and  useful  citizen  by  giv- 
ing him  healthy  conditions  for  body  and 
mind,  and  responsibility  in  action,  while 
he  has  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
creasing trust,  as  he  warrants  that  trust. 
Also,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
criticism  More  implied  would  be  given 
his  theory  by  the  public  was  exactly  the 
same  criticism  as  is  given  to  the  experi- 
ment of  Osborne  today.  "If  men 
thought  their  lives  would  be  safe,  what 
fear  or  force  could  restrain  ill  men  ? 
On  the  contrary  they  would  look  on  the 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  as  an  in- 
vitation to  commit  more  crimes." 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  the  generaliza- 
tions made  above,  I  quote,  with  the 
Utopia,  mostly  Mr.  Osborne's  own  words 
in  a  speech  made  by  him  at  Chautauqua 
on  July  21.  I  might  add  that  I  went  to 
hear  that  speech  already  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
work,  but  prejudiced  against  his  much 
talking.  I  heard  him  talk  three  hours 
and  my  prejudice  disappeared.  I  quite 
agreed  with  ;!:e  speaker  when  I  heard 
him  say  aftei  the  lecture  on  the  way  to 
his  train:    "I  think  it  pays  to  talk." 

A  little  group  was  standing  about  Mr. 
Osborne  on  the  trolley  platform,  and 
among  those  greeting  him  was  a  tall  old 
man  with  a  simple  honest  face.     "I  was 

a  warden  in  Penitentiary,"  he 

said,  "and  I  tried  to  do  some  of  the  same 
things  you  are  trying  to  do,  but  the  poli- 
ticians got  after  me.  and  I  couldn't  talk 
like  you  can.  so  I  lost  my  job." 

Mr.  Osborne  responded  warmly  to  the 
older  warden.  "Well,  I  think  it  pays  to 
talk.  The  politicians  are  after  me  too, 
and  I  want  the  people  to  know  the  facts 
of  what  is  being  done." 

During  this  talk  Mr.  Osborne  said: 
"Surely  the  system  that  sends  men  back 
to  prison  again  and  again  must  be  lack- 
ing in  common-sense.  Even  the  very 
young  men  in  Sing  Sing,  many  of  them, 
had  served  their  "bit," — some  of  them 
eleven  times.  Punishment  so  far  as  I 
know  has  never  succeeded  in  reforming 
a  single  human  being." 

Compare  More :  "This  way  of  pun- 
ishing thieves  [hanging  them]  was 
neither  just  in  itself  nor  good  for  the 
public.  ...  In  this,  not  only  you  in 
England,  but  a  great  part  of  the  world 
imitate  some  ill  masters  that  are  readier 
to  chastise  their  scholars  than  to  teach 
them.  ...  It  were  much  better  to 
make    such    good      provision     by    which 


every  man  might  be  put  in  a  method  how- 
to  live." 

Still  on  the  purpose  of  imprisonment, 
the  warden  went  on :  "There  is  no  man 
living  good  enough  or  wise  enough  to 
determine  how  much  punishment  a  man 
should  have.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  mete  out  justice  is  to  give 
to  every  man  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  then  keep  him  until  he  is  cured 
enough  to  go  out  into  society  again  and 
not  be  a  menace,  just  as  we  do  in  a  hos- 
pital. When  a  patient  enters,  the  phy- 
sician does  not  say  when  he  passes 
through  the  door,  'You  must  stay  four 
weeks  and  no  longer' ;  he  keeps  him  until 
he  is  cured.  There  are  some  men  so 
dangerous  to  society  at  large  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  prison  all  their  lives. 
There  are  other  men  again  whom  it  is  a 
crime  to  keep  in  prison.  The  aim  of  the 
prison  should  be  to  make  every  man 
capable  of  living  an  honest  and  a  useful 
life." 

This  is  what  More  says:  "Extreme 
justice  is  an  extreme  injury."  "None 
[in  the  Utopian  state]  are  quite  hopeless 
of  receiving  their  freedom,  since  by  their 
obedience  and  by  giving  good  grounds  to 
believe  that  they  will  change  their  man- 
ner of  life  for  the  future,  they  may  ex- 
pect at  last  to  obtain  their  liberty :  and 
some  are  every  year  restored  to  it  upon 
the  good  character  that  is  given  of  them. 
If  only  in  England  when  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  a  thief,  the 
Prince  would  reprieve  him  for  a  while 
and  make  the  experiment  upon  him  — 
so  also  on  the  vagabond  against  whom 
we  have  made  many  laws,  yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  gain  our  ends." 

What  was  this  experiment  of  More's, 
as  pictured  among  the  "Polylerits,"  his 
imaginary  nation?  "They  are  neither 
imprisoned  nor  chained  unless  there  hap- 
pened to  be  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  their  crimes.  They  go  about 
loose  and  free,  working  for  the  public. 
If  they  are  idle  and  backward  to  work, 
they  are  whipped;  but  if  they  work  hard, 
they  are  well  used  and  treated  without 
any  mark  of  reproach,  only  the  lists  of 
them  are  called  always  at  night,  and 
then  they  are  shut  up.  They  suffer  no 
other  uneasiness,  but  this  of  constant 
labour;  for  as  they  work  for  the  public, 
so  they  are  well  entertained  out  of  the 
public  stock,  which  is  done  differently  in 
different  places." 

In  going  on  to  describe  their  cropped 
hair  and  ears,  their  peculiar  habit  of 
dress,  and  their  being  forbidden  to  earn 
or  to  have  money,  the  sixteenth-century 
Thomas    falls    short    of    his    usual    pro- 
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phetic  daring.  Nor  does  he  mention 
moving-picture  shows,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nor  any  other  form  of  recrea- 
tion. Since  the  life  of  the  Polylerit 
prisoner  is  out-of-doors  largely,  as  on 
Osborne's  prison  farm,  and  his  work 
seems  to  have  possessed  great  variety, 
entertainment  was  not  as  much  needed 
we  might  judge,  as  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

The  ideal  of  freedom  to  be  out-of- 
doors  as  much  as  possible,  the  preserva- 
tion of  physical  health,  is  not  only  shared 
by  the  two  reformers,  but,  more  vitally, 
the  education  by  responsibility  for 
others  belongs  to  the  ideals  of  both  men. 

"Vice  is  not  only  destroyed,"  say  the 
Utopia,  '"and  men  preserved,  but  they 
are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  see  the  necessity  of  being  honest, 
and  of  employing  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  repairing  the  injuries  they  have  form- 
erly done  to  society."  Osborne  told  of 
one  convict  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  warden)  worthy  of  commutation  of 
sentence,  who  refused  to  accept  the  offer 
of  help  in  having  his  time  shortened. 
"I  can  never  do  as  much  good  anywhere 
else  as  I  am  doing  here,"  he  said.  And 
the    warden    knew    that    this    criminal's 


work  for  society  was  exactly  the  work 
of  helping  other  prisoners,  as  a  pris- 
oner. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a  Mutual  Wel- 
fare League  in  the  Utopia,  but  the  same 
sort  of  responsibility  is  indicated  by  an- 
other phase  of  the  life  of  the  Polylerit 
prisoner.  "So  little  do  travellers  appre- 
hend mischief  from  them  that  they  gen- 
erally make  use  of  them  as  guides,  irom 
one  jurisdiction  to  another." 

This  reference  to  the  prisoner  as  a 
guide  again  suggests  the  Sing  Sing  ex- 
periment illustrated  by  Mr.  Osborne  in 
his  Chautauqua  speech.  "The  fact  that 
we  had  four  runaways  shows  that  Sing 
Sing  is  not  heaven  yet,  and  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  hunted  the  prisoners  were 
prisoners  themselves  showed  that  the 
system  has  some  merit.  One  of  the  men 
who  took  most  active  part  in  the  search 
was  an  old  man  called  by  the  name  of 
Bill  who  had  been  famous  as  a  crook 
and  a  dangerous  man  to  cross.  Another 
of  the  prisoners,  in  speaking  about  the 
present  system  said:  'They  may  say 
what  they  like  about  the  present  system. 
and  I  will  tell  you  there  is  just  one  an- 
swer and  that   is   that  old  Bill  was  out 


all  night  alone  and  come  back.'  It  is 
not  a  miracle:  it  is  only  the  way  God 
works  in  the  soul  of  man.  Give  a  man  a 
chance  to  be  self-reliant,  give  him  a 
chance  to  choose  between  right  and 
wrong,  to  make  a  decision  between  good 
and  evil  and  we  do  not  know  why,  we 
only  know  that  the  fact  shows  that  there 
is  something  in  him  that  makes  him 
choose  the  right." 

"A  colored  prisoner  who  had  been  con- 
victed because  his  partners  in  burglary 
had  'double-crossed  him,'  the  greatest 
sin  among  criminals,  had  vowed  that 
when  he  was  released  from  prison,  the 
first  thing  that  he  would  do  would  be  to 
'get'  his  perfidious  mates.  After  he  had 
been  out  a  while  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
and  the  end  of  it  said  this,  'Don't  you 
know  how  it  is  when  somebody  is  playing 
a  tune  that  you  don't  know  and  you  begin 
to  hum  it  to  yourself  and  then  he  makes 
a  great  discord?  That  is  the  way  that 
•getting'  that  fellow  now  seems  to  me. — 
out  of  tune  with  everything.'  Is  not  that 
a  wonderful  expression  of  the  new 
spirit  that  pervades  Sing  Sing?  Re- 
sponsibility has  been  placed  upon  these 
men  and  thev  rise  to  it." 


THE  town  is  situated  on  the  Mis- 
souri river:  population  fifty 
thousand.  It  claims  for  its  trade 
territory  most  of  South  Dakota, 
together  with  corners  of  a  half-dozen 
contiguous  states. 

On  October  15.  1914,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  was  not  chronicled  in  the 
public  press.  In  the  early  morning  hours 
of  that  day  two  or  three  men  slipped 
quietly  from  the  brake-beams  of  an  in- 
coming freight  train.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  One  of  them  carried  in  his 
pocket  a  charter  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion which  they  had  come  to  establish. 
These  men  rented  an  obscure  room  in 
that  part  of  town  where  the  people  are 
thickest,  began  to  hunt  jobs  by  day  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  to 
preach  at  night  the  gospel  of  the  soli- 
darity of  workingmen.  For  a  period  of 
some  seven  weeks  the  city  took  no 
notice  of  them — in  fact,  did  not  know 
that  they  had  arrived.  Then  there  oc- 
curred a  "providential"  event  of  the 
kind  always  sure  to  come  in  due  time  to 
every  man  who  has  eyes  in  his  head. 

It  happened  almost  over  night  that  the 
warm,  beautiful  weather  of  November 
turned  into  the  fierce  cold  of  a  northern 
winter.  Then  the  astonishing  fact  broke 
upon  the  slumbering  city  thac  there 
were  a  thousand  unemployed  men  in 
town.  Observant  people  had  already 
suspected  the  situation,  for  the  town  al- 
ways has  unemployed  men  on  its  streets 
in  winter.  They  are  the  men  who  har- 
vest the  Dakota  wheat  fields  in  the 
summer,  work  on  railway  construction, 
and  are  ready  at  call  for  all  sorts  of 
odd    jobs    which   summon   men    in    large 
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numbers  here  and  there  across  the  coun- 
try. They  are  the  migratory  workers 
that  fill  so  important  a  place  in  our 
economic  system.  In  the  winter  there 
are  no  wheat  fields  to  harvest,  and  the 
construction  jobs  are  shut  down.  There 
is  no  place  for  these  men  to  go  but  to 
the  nearest  city.  They  cannot  camp  on 
the  Dakota  prairies.  In  the  city  they 
pick  up  a  good  many  odd  pieces  of  work ; 
and  many  are  engaged  for  some  weeks 
in  the  ice  harvest,  another  task  which 
the  migratory  worker  turns  his  hand  to 
as  he  can. 

When  the  cold  came  last  fall,  the  mis- 
sion halls,  which  furnish  a  warm  place 
for  men  to  sit  for  an  evening,  with  a 
crust  of  bread  for  the  hungry  and  a  bed 
or  a  stretch  of  floor  to  sleep  on,  began 
to  fill  up.  Then  the  I.  W.  W.  men.  who 
know  how  to  make  use  of  tides  and  oc- 
casions, sought  larger  quarters  in  the 
very  center  of  the  town.  Thev  moved 
into  the  Socialist   Hall  which  ordinarily 


is  not  much  used  except  for  one  or  two 
meetings  a  week. 

They  began  to  feed  the  hungry.  They 
held  meetings  every  night  and  preached 
their  gospel  to  a  crowded  house.  Hun- 
gry men  are  pretty  sure  to  come  where 
food  is  to  be  found.  The  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  knew  how  to  solicit  from 
the  merchants  food  for  the  hungry,  and 
how  to  prepare  and  serve  it.  For  many 
days  hundreds  of  men  were  served  at 
Socialist  Hall  with  the  one  decent  meal 
they  got  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  mis- 
sions gave  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  taste- 
less coffee,  and  dealt  out  orthodox  sal- 
vation for  another  world,  but  the  I.  \\  . 
W.  gave  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  plate  of 
beans,  and  good  bread  and  butter,  which 
satisfied  hunger  and  sustained  life. 

Meanwhile,  they  preached  the  gospel 
of  present  salvation  from  hunger  and 
poverty.  They  criticized  industrial  con- 
ditions. The  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  in  the  ice  fields  which  furnish  the 
city's  supply  of  summer  coolness  came 
in  for  their  share  of  the  criticism.  That 
was  where  the  trouble  began.  For 
some  of  the  people  who  were  criticized 
were  business  men  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  town.  There  is  alwaj  S 
more  or  less  difficulty  attendant  upon 
preaching  a  gospel  which  is  not  merely 
academic,  but  which  affects  present 
company.  The  tact  is  that  good  citizens 
of  the  town,  years  before  the  I.  W.  W  • 
arrived,  had  gossiped  about  conditions 
in  the  ice  harvest. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  receiv< 
15  cents  an  hour,  being  docked  for  time 
when  not  actually  at  work,  and  are 
charged  60  cents  a  day  for  the  food 
which   the   ice   company    furnishes   them. 
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At  Socialist  Hall  there  was  no  lack  of 
men  circulating  among  the  unemployed 
who  testified  from  personal  experience 
that  they  had  worked  many  a  ten-hour 
day  on  the  ice  and  received  45  or  50 
cents  after  deductions  were  made  for 
food  and  for  idle  moments.  Cutting  ice 
is  far  from  pleasant  work ;  it  is  damp 
and  cold,  and  warm  clothing  is  neces- 
sary. Warm  clothing  costs  money.  The 
fact  that  the  offices  of  the  ice  company 
were  besieged  by  hundreds  of  men 
clamoring  for  work  under  these  condi- 
tions gave  the  lie  to  the  charge,  that 
many  comfortable  people  make,  that  un- 
employed men  will  not  work. 

Some  of  the  I.  W.  W.  orators  boldly 
declared  that  they  would  not  work  un- 
der such  conditions.  This  fact  began  to 
leak  out;  the  merchants  began  to  with- 
hold their  contributions  of  food ;  hun- 
gry men  who  had  been  getting  one  meal 
a  day  now  got  none.  Hungry  men  are 
likely  to  believe  the  charges  which  the 
I.  W.  W.  bring  against  industrial  condi- 
tions— they  are  in  a  state  of  body  and 
mind  which  is  next  door  to  mental  "con- 
viction." 

VJEANWHILE  the  Commercial  Club 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate conditions.  The  public  press 
reported  from  day  to  day  that  the  com- 
mittee was  investigating.  All  this,  how- 
ever, produced  no  results  at  the  hall 
where  hundreds  of  hungry  men  spent  the 
day,  and  where  as  many  of  them  as 
could  slept  on  the  benches  and  the  floor 
at  night.  The  orators  began  to  demand 
something  besides  investigation.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  all  the  men  had  suddenly 
joined  the  I.  W.  W.  Finally  one  day,  at 
the  noon  hour,  150  of  these  men  marched 
in  a  body  to  the  cafe  of  the  Commercial 
Club  and  said  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  they  were  desperately  hungry.  A 
few  of  the  more  reckless  characters 
picked  up  slices  of  bread  from  the  plates 
on  the  tables.  A  minister  happened  to 
be  present  whose  sociology  is  of  the 
practical  and  human  sort.  He  gave  a 
little  talk  to  the  men  and  assured  them 
that  the  Commercial  Club  would  take 
action,  and  the  men  peaceably  dispersed. 
But  in  such  an  organization  as  a  Com- 
mercial Club  there  are  always  some  men 
who  count  such  an  act  as  the  invasion 
of  their  lunch  hour  by  the  hungry  and 
the  unwashed  as  a  criminal  act.  These 
men  were  alarmed  and  outraged.  They 
put  pressure  upon  the  city  officials.  They 
set  policemen  to  guard  the  doors  of  the 
Commercial  Club.  They  brought  in  de- 
tectives to  ferret  out  men  who  carried 
I.  W.  W.  cards.  The  mayor  hastened 
to  interview  the  governor  and  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  militia  could  be  had 
promptly  if  desired. 

The  minister  of  the  human  psychology 
reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Club  that  upon  the  commit- 
tee were  a  few  broad-minded  men  who 
were  in  favor  of  handling  the  situation 


in  a  humane  way.  He  mentioned  espe- 
cially two,  a  Jewish  merchant  and  the 
president  of  a  brewery,  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  situation. 

But  the  police  were  instructed  that 
the  I.  W.  W.  was  to  be  given  no  quarter. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Socialists  to  turn  these  men  out  of  their 
hall,  so  they  moved  to  a  little  basement 
room  several  blocks  from  the  center  of 
town.  Announcement  was  made  that 
street  meetings  would  be  forbidden.  A 
certain  citizen,  one  who  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  I.  W.  W.  doctrines,  but  who 
does  have  some  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  human  beings,  went  to  the 
city  hall  to  protest  that  if  war  were 
waged  upon  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  city 
would  see  riotous  times  and  would  in 
the  end  lose  the  battle.  The  I.  W.  W. 
quietly  announced  a  meeting  on  the 
street.  This  citizen  was  present  when 
the  meeting  began.  Ten  minutes  later 
all  the  available  policemen  in  the  city 
were  present.  The  citizen  circulated 
freely  among  the  crowd,  chatted  with 
the  police,  and  no  arrests  were  made. 

For  two  months  the  threatened  war 
was  held  off,  the  street  meetings  were 
carried  on  by  a  little  handful  of  propa- 
gandists, and  the  public  largely  forgot 
the  presence  of  the  radical  organization. 
New  quarters  centrally  located  were  ob- 
tained. But  the  I.  W.  W.  was  evidently 
getting  ready  to  organize  the  harvest 
hands  for  the  coming  summer.  Some 
business  men  of  the  city,  who  are  hostile 
to  labor  organizations  and  who  believe  in 
forcible  suppression,  were  restive.  They 
wished  to  see  the  invaders  driven  out. 
The  latter  part  of  March  they  got  the 
police  started  again. 

The  police  soon  made  an  occasion  for 
starting  battle  by  arresting  "on  sus- 
picion" a  man  found  at  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall  with  a  membership  card  in  his 
pocket.  The  I.  W.  W.  accepted  the 
challenge  and  went  to  police  head- 
quarters in  a  body  next  day  to  demand 
the  release  of  their  brother.  They  found 
themselves  confronted  with  arrest  on 
some  conventional  charge  of  "vagrancy" 
or  "disturbing  the  peace."  They  were 
tried  in  police  court  and  thrown  into 
jail.     The  battle  was  on. 

Events  now  moved  swiftly.  On 
April  10,  1915,  there  appeared  in 
Solidarity,    the    national    organ    of    the 

I.  W.  W.,  a  letter  "from  the jail," 

and  hundreds  of  men,  from  Boston  to 
Seattle,  headed  for  the  scene  of  trouble. 
Meanwhile  two  or  three  men  were  drop- 
ping off  almost  every  incoming  freight 
train  to  add  themselves  to  the  conflict. 
By  the  middle  of  April  eighty-three 
members  of  the  organization  were  be- 
hind the  bars.  Some  were  college  gradu- 
ates; others  had  been  ministers  or  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretaries;  the  majority  were 
young  men  with  economic  theories  at 
their  tongue's  end. 

The  street  meetings  went  merrily  on 
with  constantly  increasing  crowds  in  at- 


tendance. Every  night  at  the  appointed 
street  corner  there  gathered  six  hundred 
to  a  thousand  men  to  listen  with  increas- 
ing sympathy  to  the  orators  who  were 
each  evening  "pulled  off  the  soap-box" 
and  dragged  away  to  jail.  The  authori- 
ties evidently  had  prepared  for  the  bat- 
tle beforehand.  They  built  a  stockade, 
shipped  in  rock,  and  proposed  to  set 
the  men  to  breaking  rock  by  day  and 
sleeping  in  jail  by  night.  They  also 
threatened  that  the  new  arrivals  might 
be  charged  with  "conspiracy"  and  given 
a  three-year  penitentiary  sentence,  thus 
relieving  the  congested  condition  of  the 
local  jail,  and  passing  the  problem  on  to 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  state. 

When  the  prisoners  were  led  out  to 
work,  they  went  peaceably  as  a  flock  of 
sheep — and  sat  down  passively  on  the 
rock  pile.  It  was  a  humiliating  situa- 
tion. There  was  the  tantalizing  inquiry, 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
The  afternoon  wore  on  and  no  work 
was  done.  The  next  day  the  police  re- 
sorted to  fists  and  clubs  to  make  the  men 
work.  Some  of  the  men  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  with  broken  heads.  The 
third  day,  when  the  men  were  ordered 
out  they  reposed  quietly  on  the  floor  of 
their  cells  and  waited  for  the  police  to 
come  and  get  them.  The  fire-hose  was 
turned  on  them,  but  the  rock  pile  re- 
mained untouched.  The  men  were  re- 
duced to  bread  and  water  diet.  Then 
they  went  on  hunger  strike. 

pHH  jail  is  a  damp  basement,  alive 
with  vermin.  An  occasional  "good" 
citizen  has  sputtered  about  it  for  many 
a  year,  but  never  did  anything  to  im- 
prove conditions.  The  I.  W.  W.  boys 
removed  all  clothing,  or  nearly  all,  so  as 
to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  the  live 
creatures.  After  a  few  days  of  this 
hopeless  fight,  they  resorted  to  "direct 
action" — they  swept  together  into  a 
heap  the  vermin-infested  blankets  and 
rags  and  set  fire  to  them.  There  was 
awful  smoke.  Some  one  has  said  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  riot  in  a  city  if 
the  chief  of  police  can  see  a  joke  farther 
than  any  other  man  in  town.  About 
this  time  the  whole  town  began  to  see 
the  joke.  Good  citizens  had  felt  out- 
raged and  humiliated;  it  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  have  a  chance  to  smile. 

The  next  evening  a  public-spirited 
business  man  went  at  eight  o'clock  to 
hear  the  orators  speak  on  the  street. 
He  saw  an  intelligent  fellow  taken  from 
the  soap-box  and  dragged  to  jail.  The 
next  morning  he  appeared  at  the  police 
court  and  testified  that  the  man  had  not 
said  or  done  anything  to  warrant  arrest. 
This  act  turned  the  tide.  The  police 
had  come  to  their  wits'  end  and  were 
glad  to  try  another  method.  But  the 
eighty-three  men  who  were  in  jail  re- 
mained there. 

Then  the  little  organization  of  Social- 
ists, out  of  their  meager  funds,  printed 
a   circular   letter   of   a   thousand   words, 
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entitled,  Let  Us  Right  This  Wrong.  It 
was  a  letter  of  facts  and  reason  and 
justice,  such  as  any  body  of  churchmen 
or  organization  of  ministers  might  be 
proud  to  have  written,  if  only  church- 
men and  ministers  had  the  vision  and 
courage  to  do  such  things.  This  circu- 
lar called  attention  to  facts  and  condi- 
tions which  city  officials  did  not  like  to 
see  in  print.  The  police  confiscated  the 
circular,  after  a  number  of  them  had 
been  distributed  about  the  city.  The 
promise  was  made  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
that  the  authorities  would  treat  with  the 
prisoners  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some 
satisfactory  solution.  The  result  was 
that  about  the  middle  of  April  the  men 


were  turned  out  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  stop  the  immigration 
which  was  bringing  in  scores  of  recruits 
every  day  from  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  almost  every  other  city  in  the  land. 
The  day  after  the  prisoners  were 
turned  out,  fifty-two  new  recruits  ar- 
rived by  the  morning  trains,  and  almost 
as  many  more  by  the  afternoon  trains. 
It  was  lucky  for  the  city  officials  that 
they  discovered  as  soon  as  they  did,  that 
sitting  on  the  safety  valve  is  too  hot  a 
job.  Some  members  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  evidently  have  a  sense  of  humor. 
They  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  asked 
permission  to  hold  an  I.  W.  W.  banquet 
on   the   rock   pile.     The  permission  was 


given,  and  the  organization  assembled 
in  hundreds  for  an  evening  feast.  Then 
they  began  to  steal  out  of  town  as  silent- 
ly as  they  had  come,  leaving  behind  a 
little  group  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
organization.  The  street  meetings  drop- 
ped to  the  normal  forty  or  fifty  in  at- 
tendance. 

A  few  days  later  the  I.  W.  W.  brought 
in  one  of  their  most  effective  national 
speakers,  a  "girl  agitator,"  who  on  the 
night  of  April  27,  as  reported  at  some 
length  in  the  papers  the  next  morn- 
ing, addressed  several  hundred  work- 
ers in  the  Socialist  Hall.  Thus  they 
celebrated  their  victorv,  and  the  war  was 


Caged — A  Question  of  Man  or  Beast 


lj  NDER  the  general  caption,  The 
Greatest  Crime  in  the  United 
States  Is  the  Wholesale  Manufacture 
of  Criminals,  Henry  M.  Hyde  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  running  a  very- 
interesting  series  of  copyrighted  arti- 
cles. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Hyde  and  the  Tribune,  The  Survey 
is  privileged  to  reproduce  these  strik- 
ing pictures,  contrasting  cages  for 
men  and  wild  beasts,  which  illustrate 
the  second  article  in  the  series,  A 
Night  in  Jail  Because  of  Petty  Laws. 

This  article  was  written  to  answer 
the  question,  "What  happens  to  a 
man  who  is  arrested  in  any  big 
American  city  for  breaking  one  of 
the  innumerable  city  ordinances?" 
The  answer  gives  the  result  of 
many  hours  spent  in  the  cell- 
rooms  of  police  stations,  where  Mr. 
Hyde  affirms  "perhaps  a  million  citi- 
zens, most  of  them  with  no  criminal 
intent  whatever,  suffer  this  humiliat- 
ing experience  every  year." 


THE    KING   OF   BEASTS    IN    THE   LINCOLN     PARK   ZOO 
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THE    NORLEST    WORK   OF  GOD   IN   THE    MAXWELL   STREET   JAIL 


Among  the  titles  of  his  other  arti- 
cles are :  Criminal  Law  Is  Full  of 
Freaks  and  Cruelty ;  Trivial  Queries 
Put  to  Jurors  Help  Fill  Jail;  The 
Abuse  of  Probation  Laws  Encour- 
ages Crime  in  Many  Ways,  but  Cau- 
tion Cures  Their  Main  Defects;  The 
Feebleminded  Make  Paupers  and 
Criminals. 

The  articles  are  full  of  human  in- 
terest stories  which  are  used  to  point 
the  most  incisive  appeals  for  per- 
sonal and  public  effort  to  right  the 
wrongs  disclosed.  Many  of  them  are 
being  righted,  as  all  of  them  may  be, 
by  such  agencies  as  the  New  York 
Criminal  Courts  Committee  and  the 
joint  commission  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  criminal  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts  of  Chicago,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation 
oi  the  Merriam  Crime  Committee, 
referred  to  in  The  Survey  for  Octo- 
ber   9.       The   annual     reports    of    the 

Bi  ud  of  City  Magistrates  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  of  Chicago  contain  manj 
evidences  of  such  reforms. 


Pension  Funds  for  Public  Service  Employes 

By  Louis  Roth 


THE  Georgia  Railroad  Commis- 
sion has  recently  considered  the 
question  whether  contributions 
by  a  public  utility  corporation  to 
an  employes'  pension  and  insurance 
fund  shall  be  allowed  as  an  operating 
charge  upon  the  business.  The  case  in- 
volved the  city  of  Columbus  and  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  was  decided  September  8, 
1914. 

The  commission  said :  "We  assume 
that  such  a  practice  is  justified  on  the 
grounds : 

"1.  That  because  thereof  more  effi- 
cient, better  satisfied  and  more  inter- 
ested employes  can  be  secured,  and 
consequently  the  character  of  service 
to  the  public  improved; 

"2.  That  dependent  employes  are 
less  liable  ultimately  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  general  public,  and 
that  it  is  more  equitable  that  such  a 
charge  should  be  laid  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  in  whose  service 
they  were  incapacitated. 

"As  it  appears  to  us,  the  first  argu- 
ment seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  efficient  service; 
that  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  com- 
pany to  furnish  such ;  that  charges  in 
the  first  instance  are  fixed  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  such  service  is  being  ren- 
dered and  the  public  can  be  charged  no 
more  than  the  service  is  worth,  however 
laudable  the  purpose  which  might  be 
back  of  any  additional  charge. 

"The  second  assumption,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  if  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion  might  re- 
sult in  immense  burdens  of  indirect  tax- 
ation, extending  into  every  field  of  em- 
ployment, imposed  upon  the  public  with- 
out its  direct  consent,  and  as  to  which  it 
would  be  without  voice,  control,  or  in- 
formation." 

The  commission  did  not  prohibit  the 
company's  contribution  to  the  fund,  as 
the  amount  chargeable  to  the  city  of 
Columbus  was  small,  nor  did  it  order  a 
reduction  in  the  rates.  It  found  that  the 
company  was  earning  not  quite  7  per 
cent  on  the  valuation  of  its  property  and 
such  a  return  was  deemed  not  unreason- 
able. But  the  attitude  indicated  by  the 
commission  toward  the  treatment  of  an 
employes'  pension  and  insurance  fund 
was  such  as,  if  followed  by  other  com- 
missions, would  give  rise  to  a  serious 
problem. 

To  make  clear  the  basis  for  this  de- 
cision, it  should  be  understood  that  it 
is  a  well-established  rule  of  the  courts 
and  of  public  utility  commissions  that 
rates  charged  by  corporations  engaged 
in  public  service  may  be  high  enough 
to  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  fair 


JN  this  article  Mr.  Roth,  who  is 
librarian  of  the  Public  Serznce 
Commission  of  the  First  District 
of  New  York,  which  is  New 
York  city,  discusses  the  opinion  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Georgia,  disapproving  contributions 
by  a  telephone  company  to  a  pen- 
sion fund.  This  position  Mr.  Roth 
considers  wrong  in  principle  and 
contrary   to   established  standards. 

He  describes  the  pension  plan  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  states  that 
the  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Second  District,  after  its  recent 
inquiry  into  telephone  rates  in 
New  York  city,  allowed  contribu- 
tions by  the  company  to  the  pension 
fund  as  reasonable,  and  allozvcd 
the  company  to  maintain  the  fund 
as  a  charge  on  operating  expenses. 
This,  in  Mr.  Roth's  opinion,  should 
bring  the  pension  fund  itself  under 
the  supervision  of  the  commission, 
a  move  which  he  thinks  will  have  a 
tendency  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  employe. — Editor. 


value  of  the  property  that  is  being  used 
for  the  public.  To  determine  the  return 
under  a  certain  rate,  there  are  charged 
against  the  gross  earnings  the  operating 
charges  :  namely,  expenses  of  operation, 
cost  of  maintenance  or  repair,  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation,  taxes,  and  in  fact 
all  other  items,  paid  or  payable,  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
What  is  left  is  the  operating  income 
which  may  be  paid  out  in  interest  on 
funded  debt  and  in  dividends  on  stock. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  some 
of  the  charges  that  are  not  imposed 
by  law,  as  for  instance  the  allowance 
for  depreciation,  and  the  amount  thereof 
must  be  passed  upon  by  utility  commis- 
sions in  each  particular  case.  The  low- 
er the  operating  charges  the  greater  is 
the  operating  income  and  the  more  may 
the  rates  charged  to  the  public  be  ham- 
mered down  to  the  margin  of  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. To  reduce  the  rates  of  public  utili- 
ties, therefore,  where  dividends  are  not 
excessive,  the  commissions  must  reduce 
either  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
or  the  operating  charges. 

It  is  natural,  following  the  same  line 
of  reasoning,  that  any  increase  in  operat- 
ing charges  will  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
In  the  Georgia  case,  one  of  the  problems 
before  the  commission  was  to  determine 
whether  contributions  to  a  pension  fund 
constituted  a  reasonable  addition  to  such 
charges.     In  taking  an  unfavorable  po- 


sition they  were  acting  both  upon  un- 
sound reasoning,  and  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted standards. 

No  modern  economist  would  deny 
that  the  price  of  a  utility  may  legiti- 
mately include  a  tax  to  provide  a  sub- 
sistence for  the  producer  of  such  a  util- 
ity when,  after  years  of  productive  labor, 
he  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  render  any 
service.  The  cost  of  supporting  him 
should  rightly  be  a  charge  upon  the 
utility  he  produced,  and  be  paid  by  the 
users  of  such  utility,  rather  than  that 
he  be  subject  to  charity. 

This  principle  applies  to  a  regulated 
utility  as  well  as  to  an  unregulated 
utility — perhaps  even  more  to  the  form- 
er, because  the  producers  of  regulated 
utilities  are  in  the  employ  of  quasi- 
public  corporations.  A  pension  provision 
for  the  employes  of  public  corporations, 
i.  e.,  for  teachers,  policemen,  firemen, 
and  others  in  the  employ  of  the  larger 
cities,  is  now  not  an  uncommon  institu- 
tion. In  fact,  a  powerful  movement 
is  on  foot  to  institute  pension  systems 
for  all  city,  state,  and  federal  employes. 
Such  pensions  exist  in  Germany,  and 
England  has  established  an  old-age 
pension  system,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
extended  to  employes  of  all   industries. 

The  Georgia  commission  would  not 
permit  a  contribution  to  an  employes' 
pension  and  insurance  fund  to  be  charg- 
ed to  the  cost  of  operation  because  such 
a  fund  is  not  required  by  the  Georgia 
statute.  But  neither  does  the  Georgia 
law  prohibit  that  such  a  contribution  be 
charged  to  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
approval  of  such  a  charge  is  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Georgia 
commission,  and  it  is  sound  economics 
and  correct  accounting.  The  uniform 
system  of  accounts  of  both  New  York 
state  commissions  and  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  require  that  con- 
tributions to  pension  funds  be  charged 
to  the  cost  of  operation. 

If,  under  a  system  of  rate  regulation, 
a  contribution  to  a  pension  fund  is  at 
all,  in  the  words  of  the  Georgia  com- 
mission, "laudable  and  praiseworthy," 
then  it  should  be  encouraged.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  fund  is,  however,  possi- 
ble only  if  contributions  thereto  are 
charged  to  cost  of  operation  and  paid 
by  the  consumers.  The  requirement 
that,  if  such  a  fund  exist,  it  be  sup- 
ported by  the  investors  from  surplus, 
which  would  otherwise  go  for  the  pay- 
ment of  return  on  investment,  could  be 
justified  only  if  the  investors  received 
more  than  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
fair  value  of  the  property. 

That  might,  however,  be  evidence  that 
the  rates  were  too  high,  and  the  com- 
mission  could    reduce   the   rates   to   the 
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margin  of  yielding  only  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  fair  value  of  the  property. 
To  such  a  reasonable  return  the  invest- 
ors are  entitled  without  diminution  even 
for  praiseworthy  purposes,  so  nothing 
is  left  out  of  which  they  could  reason- 
ably be  required  to  support  an  employes' 
pension  fund.  The  only  source  from 
which  the  support  of  such  a  fund  can 
come  is,  therefore,  the  rates.  Hence, 
contributions  to  such  a  fund  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumers. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  controls  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  employing 
throughout  the  country  nearly  200,000 
men  and  women,  established  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  a  plan  for  employes'  pen- 
sion, disability  benefits,  and  death  bene- 
fits. The  initial  appropriation  for  this 
plan  was  $10,845,000.  The  fund  draws 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  such  additional  contributions 
are  made  to  the  fund  by  the  companies 
as  are  required  to  restore  the  fund  to 
its  original  amount,  subject  to  a  limit  of 
2  per  cent  of  each  company's  payroll. 

A  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
Xew  York  city  telephone  system  was 
completed  sometime  ago  in  connection 
with  a  rate  case  pending  before  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  for  the  Second 
District.  Under  the  uniform  system  of 
accounts  the  contributions  to  the  em- 
ployes pension  and  insurance  fund  were 
charged  to  the  cost  of  operation,  to  be 
paid   for  by  consumers  in  rates. 


The  plan  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  is  far-reaching, 
and  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
merely  an  accident  insurance  under  such 
an  act  as  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  of  New  York  state.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  plan  was  a  voluntary  act  of 
the  directors,  and  the  initial  contribution 
was  taken  from  surplus,  which  could 
have  been  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the 
stockholders.  The  company  had  a  right, 
therefore,  to  impose  such  conditions  for 
the  participation  in  the  benefits  in  that 
initial  contribution  as  it  saw  fit.  The 
conditions  are  moreover  very  liberal  as 
respecting    the    initial   appropriation. 

Since,  however,  the  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  are  charged,  as  they 
should  be,  to  the  cost  of  operation  and 
are  paid  by  the  public,  the  participation 
therein  by  the  employes  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  not  a  privilege  ac- 
corded by  the  company.  To  make  such 
a  right  effective,  the  company  should 
revise  subdivision  I  of  section  9 
of  the  plan,  which  provides:  "Neither 
the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
establishing  this  plan  for  employes' 
pensions,  disability  benefits,  and  death 
benefits,  nor  any  action  hereafter  taken 
by  the  board  or  the  committee,  shall 
be  construed  as  giving  to  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employe  a  right  to  be  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  company  or  any 
right  or  claim  to  any  pension  or  benefit 
or  allowance  after  discharge  from  the 
service  of  the  company,  unless  the  right 
to  such  pension  or  benefit  has  accrued 
prior  to  such  discharge." 


It  is  not  suggested  that  the  company's 
right  to  discharge  an  employe  from  i:s 
service  at  any  time  be  limited,  but  it 
does  not  seem  altogether  equitable  that 
a  discharged  employe  should,  after  years 
of  service,  lose  all  his  right  to  a  fund 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  pub- 
lic and  of  which  he  would  have  been 
a  beneficiary  had  he  not  been  discharged. 
Who  knows  that  such  a  provision  may 
not  tempt  an  unscrupulous  employer  to 
find  fault  with  an  old  employe  before 
his  right  to  the  benefit  mature?  The 
management  of  any  large  corporation 
may  fall  into  the  control  of  other  in- 
terests, and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
a  change  in  the  management  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
policy  toward  the  employes. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  good  may 
be  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
pension  and  insurance  funds  by  public 
utility  corporations  and  that  justice  may 
be  done  to  all  prospective  beneficiaries, 
such  funds  should  be  governed  by  actu- 
arial principles.  Public  utility  commis- 
sions could  be  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  welfare  work 
for  the  benefit  of  public  utility  employes 
I  v  providing,  as  the  Xew  York  state 
commissions  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  done,  that  pen- 
sion and  insurance  funds  be  paid  by  the 
public.  The  commissions  could  then  ex- 
ercise supervision  over  the  proper  dis- 
position of  such  funds,  ami  prevent  the 
loss  of  benefit  to  employes  through  dis- 
charge or  resignation  after  long  years 
of   service. 


PITY! 

"Show   Thy   pity   upon   all   prisoners  and  captives: — 

We   beseech    Thee    to    hear   us,   good    Lord!" — i'hc    Litany. 

M.  Kainsfohd  Haines 

PITY!     Is  it  this  we  want .' 
We  who  labor — silent,  gaunt  ? 
Justice  is  our  only  plea : 
Give  us  manhood!     Make  us  free! 
Virtue  cannot  pass  these  bars 
That  blot  out  beauty  from  the  stars. 
You  in  shining'  silks  and  furs 
Pray  for  pity  on  us  curs, 
Who  with  curses  night-watch  keep 
While  you  dream  in  pillowed  sleep. 
In  your  mansions  perilous 
Do  you  dare  to  pity  us ! 
Narrow  judgments  of  your  class 
Banish  pity.     We,  alas! 
Buffet  storms  by  you  unguessed 
In  the  shelter  of  your  nest. 
Tainted  was  our  infancy 
Born  of  lust  and  infamy. 
We  should  pity  you  wno  pray 
Smugly  on  your  gilded  way! 
Stripes  may  brand  our  souls  with  shame 
Numbers  may  destroy  each  name — 
But  man's  justice  crumbles   fast; 
God  shall  be  our  judge  at  last. 


Picnicking  in  an  Empty  Reservoir 
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Picnicking  in  an  Empty  Reservoir 

i?jj'  Felix  J.  Koch 

r^  0 — to  paraphrase  friend  Dickens,  who  would  have  delighted  in 
just  such  a  party — there  never  had  been  such  a  party !    Rich 
man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief  mudged  elbows.    The  big  munici- 
pal picnic,  as  they  called  it,  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  Labor  Day. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  may  be  charged  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  happy  idea.  To  begin  with,  heavy  rains  had  made  the 
Cincinnati  parks  greener  and  lovelier  than  ever  before;  again,  one 
of  the  monster  reservoirs  in  Eden  Park,  the  city's  gem  breathing- 
space,  chanced  to  be  empty  for  the  moment  to  permit  of  minor  re- 
pairs, and  some. clever  head  among  the  park  commissioners  caught 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  smooth,  concrete  water-bed  as  a  dancing- 
floor.     What  was  more,  Labor  Day  was  pleasantly  warm. 

Before  the  day  of  the  party  the  city  was  placarded  with  great 
invitations  bidding  everyone  attend  the  city's  picnic  in  the  parks. 
Of  these  city  playgrounds,  Eden  Park  drew  the  patrons  in  propor- 
tion of  perhaps  ten  to  one — of  course,  for  a  taste  of  the  dance  in 
the  reservoir  bed.  City  employes  and  others  distributed  free  drink- 
ing-cups.  At  proper  stations  there  were  huge  tanks  of  galvanized 
iron  containing  ice-water,  and  men  stood  ready  with  long  tin  dip- 
pers to  serve. 

There  were  beauty  contests  for  the  girls,  races  for  the  men, 
and  especially  was  there  an  eye  for  the  children,  and  contests  with 
many  prizes  for  all  ages.  Great  fun  was  the  water-melon  con- 
test, but  more  fun  still  was  the  grape-pie  contest,  where  the  boys 
lined  up,  hands  behind  them,  before  big,  juicy  grape-pies.  There 
were  band-concerts  and  the  big  free  conservatories  to  visit,  the 
water-tower  to  climb,  and  the  Art  Museum  to  visit. 

It  was   a  great  day,  ^^^^  and  somehow  there  was 

a   feeling  of  co-opera-  ML      Bk  tion,  of  everybody  con- 

tri  luting    to    the    good         ^fl  Vjk        time  of  everybody  else. 

11k-    city's    picnic    was         wli^^  so  successful  that  Cin- 

cinnati   is    resolved    to  f  gg*  ««4  7         repeat  it,  not  once,  but 

again  and  again  ! 


PRIZE     PIE     EATER 

T, 

—The  father-and-son-race,  a  pretty  strenuous  feat  for  middle- 

aged  men  ; 

II. 

— Everybody  able  to  dance  awhirl  on  the  floor; 

III. 

—Popular  with  the  pickaninnies,  the  water-melon  contest : 

IV.- 

—Loathe  to  leave,  the  last  stragglers  going  home. 
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An    Educational   Statesman 

By 

William  Anthony  Aery 

MEMORIAL   AUDITORIUM    TO   ROBERT   CURTIS   OGDEX    AT    HAMPTON   INSTITUTE 

Ludlow  and  Peabody  of  New  York  designed  the  auditorium,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  $100,000.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  required  amount  has  already 
been  donated.  Funds  are  being  collected  by  a  national  committee,  with  William 
Howard    1  "aft  as  president  and  the  hearty  support  of  influential  men  and  women. 


ROBERT  CURTIS  OGDEN  ex- 
ercised rare  tact  and  skill  in 
working  with  men  and  women 
who  were  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens and  fighting  a  hard  fight  against 
ignorance,  indifference  and  bad  economic 
conditions.  He  was  one  of  the  able 
major-generals  in  the  campaign  for  uni- 
versal education,  not  only  in  the  South 
but  throughout  the  nation.  He  was  most 
successful  in  winning  through  friend- 
ship the  co-operation  of  schoolmen, 
business  leaders,  editors  and  public  of- 
ficials. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  na- 
tional tribute  of  a  grateful  multitude  to 
an  educational  statesman,  who  had  al- 
ready won  unusual  success  in  business 
and  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
bring  together  the  most  thoughtful  men 
and  women  of  the  nation,  should  find 
permanent  expression  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Ogden,  work- 
ing with  General  Armstrong  and  Dr. 
Frissell,  had  come  to  find  his  call  to 
larger   educational   service. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Ogden's  relation  to 
Hampton  Institute  and  to  the  larger 
problems  of  education  in  which  Hamp- 
ton's friends  and  workers  have  taken  a 
hearty  interest,  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
education  for  service.  Mr.  Ogden  and 
his  associates  in  the  Conference  for  Ed- 


ucation in  the  South,  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucation Board,  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  for  example,  marshalled 
with  skill  and  persistence  powerful  edu- 
cational forces  against  widespread  ig- 
norance. 

When  General  Armstrong  came  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
he  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Ogden,  who  was  then  a 
young  man  beginning  his  career  in  New 
York.  For  thirty-odd  years  Mr.  Ogden 
and  General  Armstrong  worked  together 
with  a  single  purpose.  To  them,  help- 
ing men  to  help  themselves  became  a 
passion. 

When  General  Armstrong  went  North 
for  the  first  time  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  unknown  Negro  school  which  he 
had  started  not  far  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Mr.  Ogden  threw  open  his  home  and 
introduced  the  "statesman  educator"  to 
many  influential  men  and  women  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  These  two  high- 
spirited  young  men — the  one  speaking 
prophetically  of  a  better  day  for  all  men 
through  education,  the  other  quietly  co- 
operating to  make  prophecies  become 
realities — won  a  host  of  friends  to  their 
cause. 

When,  in  1893,  the  mantle  of  General 
Armstrong  fell  upon  the  strong  shoul- 
ders of  Hollis  Burke  Frissell.  it  was  Mr. 


Ogden  who  came  forward  to  serve 
Hampton  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  to  render  the  same  loyal 
service  which  had  characterized  his  rela- 
tion to  General  Armstrong  for  thirty- 
three  years.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Og- 
den was  a  devoted  worker  as  president 
of  the  Hampton  board. 

Mr.  Ogden  spoke  to  younger  men 
from  a  fund  of  experience  which  was 
inexhaustible.  He  knew  himself  the 
value  of  persistent  work,  of  high  ideals, 
of  undaunted  courage,  of  dependence 
upon  God.  His  ability  to  secure  the  co- 
t  peration  of  men  to  improve  their  own 
conditions  and  to  plan  for  the  future 
made  him  a  most  valuable  member  and 
officer  of  institutions  and  organizations 
for  social  betterment.  Mr.  Ogden  gave 
of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  means  to 
advance  causes  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. 

In  association  with  men  like  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  George  Foster  Peabody, 
William  H.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  Dr.  Charles 
I).  Mclver,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy, 
Walter  H.  Page,  Albert  Shaw  and  oth- 
ers. Robert  Curtis  Ogden  was  able  to 
help  school  men  and  public  officials  dis- 
cover for  themselves,  through  the  in- 
formal exchange  of  experience,  the  need 
of  securing  better  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  teacher  training  centers. 
He  helped  men  to  realize  concretely  the 
vn'ue  of  securing  more  money  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  community  improve- 
ments by  increasing  state  and  local 
taxes.  With  wisdom  and  insight  into 
character  he  was  able  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  to  the  solv- 
ing of  immediate  problems,  while  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  getting  ready  to 
meet  more  successfully  the  problems  of 
the  coming  day. 

What,  then,  were  some  of  the  results 
of  .Mr.  Ogden's  life  and  work?  An 
enumeration  of  some  results  indicates 
the  range  of  Mr.  Ogden*s  activities: 
The  education  of  white  children  and 
black  children ;  wiser  giving  on  the  part 
of  northern  philanthropists;  better 
knowledge  of  economic  and  educational 
conditions  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South ;  the  development  of  a  new  public 
attitude  toward  common  schools;  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  better  public 
schools;  the  formation  of  hundreds  of 
citizens'  leagues,  and  the  awakening  of 
universities  to  the  importance  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  Ogden  Memorial  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute will  express  the  nation's  thanks 
to  one  who  saw  in  every  child,  regard- 
less of  race  or  class,  possibilities  of  use- 
ful citizenship  through  training  it-  ca- 
pabilities. It  will  also  express  the  pub- 
lic's renewed  confidence  in  Hampton's 
ideas  of  education — the  preparation  of 
leaders  in  farming,  the  trades,  home- 
making,  and  school-teaching;  the  exten- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  ele\  , 
tion  of  community  life  through  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  school. 


Health 
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IVIC     VALUE    OF    HOSPITAL 
RECORDS 


Can  the  medical  and  surgical 
records  compiled  in  a  modern  hospital 
serve  a  wider  field  of  usefulness? 
Elizabeth  Greene,  of  Barnes  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  believes  that  they  can. 

Every  patient  who  enters  an  up-to- 
date  hospital,  Miss  Barnes  says,  has  a 
record  that  includes  family  history,  per- 
sonal history  both  past  and  present,  phy- 
sical examination,  as  well  as  various 
charts,  analyses  and  tests.  Such  records 
are  carefully  preserved,  indexed  and 
kept  accessible  for  reference  and  re- 
search work. 

This  careful  compilation  of  disease 
and  its  manifestations  may  serve  a  civic 
purpose.  Crime  is  often  disease,  and 
possibly  some  hospital  may  have  a  rec- 
ord that  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 
If  such  information  had  been  civic 
property,  the  crime  possibly  might  have 
been  prevented. 

The  record  room  with  an  efficient  sys- 
tem should  be  able  to  furnish  statistical 
matter,  and  a  municipal  research  inves- 
tigator, properly  accredited  and  medical- 
ly equipped,  might  have  the  files  of  a 
hospital  to  consult  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation, without  violating  medical 
ethics.  The  addition  to  a  history  of  such 
information  as  a  municipal  investigator 
would  need,  should  only  increase  its 
value  for  scientific  work.  Such  inform- 
ation can  readily  be  secured  at  the  time 
the  history  is  taken. 

If  a  closer  relation  between  hospitals 
and  organizations  for  civic  improvement 
could  be     established,     hospital  records 


would  become  material  not  only  for 
medical  research,  but  also  for  municipal 
research,  in  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  In  this  way  hos- 
pitals might  become  civic  units  for  the 
scientific  investigation  of  disease,  its 
cause  and  prevention,  and  the  carefully 
compiled  material  already  on  file,  would 
serve  a  wider  usefulness  in  adding  its 
share  toward  civic  betterment. 

This  is  not  only  interesting  theory  but 
a  definite  plan.  Barnes  Hospital  itself  is 
preparing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  civic 
value  of  records. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  HEALTH  OF 
TRAVELERS 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System  has  issued  a  folder  of  informa- 
tion for  employes  and  the  public  con- 
cerning measures  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  its  passengers.  These  meas- 
ures include  the  selection  of  food  and 
its  protection  against  dust  and  infection. 
Employes  in  dining-cars  and  restaurants 
who  have  to  do  with  preparing  or  serv- 
ing food  must  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion every  thirty  days.  Medical  ex- 
aminers inspect  every  restaurant  and 
dining-car  at  least  once  a  month. 

Preparations  for  ventilating  and 
cleaning  the  cars  have  received  much 
attention.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ven- 
tilation equipment  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
more  than  3,000  passenger  cars  has  cost 
fully  $795,000.  On  the  Pittsburgh  divis- 
ion, 304  people  are  employed  solely  in 
cleaning  cars;  the  Philadelphia  division 
has  443  cleaners  and  the  eastern  lines 
employ    1,150    cleaners.      One    room    of 


the  chemical  laboratories  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  analyzing  drinking-water.  Con- 
tainers are  sterilized  once  a  week,  and 
icemen  are  provided  with  rubber  gloves 
and  ice-tongs,  so  that  at  no  time  does  the 
ice  come   in  contact  with  a  handler. 

Other  railroads  also  are  planning  to 
carry  out  strict  sanitary  measures,  and  to 
educate  their  employes.  The  Norfolk 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  and  the  Southern  Railroad  have 
asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  North 
Carolina  state  Board  of  Health  in  this 
sanitary    advance. 

A  HEALTH    EXHIBIT    IN     FAR 
BOMBAY 

There  is  a  certain  novelty  in 
reading  about  even  such  familiar  facts 
as  pure  food,  baby  hygiene  and  fly- 
screens,  when  they  appear  in  a  magazine 
published  in  far  Bombay. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Social  Service 
Quarterly,  already  noticed  in  The  Sur- 
vey [October  16]  Dr.  Sumant  B.  Mehta 
tells  that  more  than  48,800  people 
attended  a  health  exhibition  held  in 
Baroda,  one  of  the  smaller  states  of 
western    India    just    north    of    Bombay. 

There  were  explanations  of  the  differ- 
ent exhibits  for  all  visitors  and  demon- 
strations of  first  aid,  nursing  and  infant 
hygiene.  The  exhibit  of  Indian  gymnas- 
tics and  competitive  Indian  games  at- 
tracted large  crowds.  The  Gujeratis  are 
noted  for  their  aversion  to  physical  train- 
ing, it  is  said;  but  the  rising  generation 
seems  to  have  noticed  the  terrible  re- 
sults of  exclusive  devotion  to  literary  or 
commercial  pursuits,  unaccompanied  by 
physical  training.  So  two  tents  were 
thronged  where  charts  and  implements 
illustrated  scientific  physical  training, 
and  members  of  eight  Akhadas  (gym- 
nasia)   gave   full  drill. 

Americans  may  look  enviously  at 
the  records  of  progress  in  preventive 
measures.  For  example,  an  illustration 
of  cholera  control  is   found  in  the   fig- 


GOLD  MEDAL  OF  AMERICAN 
MEDICINE 

TO  those  who  know  most  intimately  the  work  ac- 
complished by  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon-general 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  an- 
nouncement comes  with  most  satisfaction  that  to 
him  has  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  for  1915.  The  Survey  of  April  17 
commented  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  report  is  itself  a  tribute  to 
Surgeon  Blue's  energy,  breadth  of  vision,  and 
medical  skill.  Perhaps  his  most  significant  accom- 
plishment is  the  movement  started  in  California 
and  continued  in  New  Orleans  toward  rat-proof- 
ing as  a  means  of  plague  eradication. 

Dr.  Blue  is  from  North  Carolina,  carrying  de- 
grees from  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  entered  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1892,  after  receiving  his 
medical  degree,  and  ten  years  later  became  surgeon-general  of  the  service.  The  interval  found  him  assigned  especially  to 
hospital  and  quarantine  duty,  and  brought  him  experience  in  handling  threatened  epidemics  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  plague.  Dr.  Blue  was  director  of  sanitation  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907,  and  continued  his  special  study  of 
tropical  diseases  at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  served  as  adviser  to  the  governor  of  Hawaii  when  that 
territory  made  special  efforts  to  free  itself  of  mosquitoes  in  order  to  guard  against  yellow  fever  and  malaria  after  the  open- 
ing of  the   Panama  canal. 

The  assignment  of  the  gold  medal  in  1914  to  Dr.  George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland  [see  The  Survey  for  October  17,  1914],  paid 
tribute  to  profound  scientific  research.  The  medal  of  1915  recognizes  the  value  to  the  present  public  health  movement  of  a 
unique  combination  of  professional  skill  and  administrative  ability.  This  twofold  power  possessed  by  Dr.  Blue  is  recognized 
also  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  which,  at  its  convention  last  July,  appointed  Dr.  Blue  president-elect  of  the 
association. 
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ures  showing  the  number  of  attacks  in 
former  years  in  great  religious  and 
national  festivals.  On  one  such  festival 
there  were,  in  1831,  465  attacks  of 
cholera ;  in  1904,  but  one  is  recorded. 
The  record,  however,  that  seems  to  Dr. 
Mehta  most  interesting  and  is  both  his 
warning  and  his  challenge,  is  that  show- 
ing the  average  length  of  life  in  differ- 
ent countries: 

Modern    Duration    of  Life 

Country  Males  Females 

Sweden     1891-1900  50.9  53.6 

Denmark     1895  1900  50.2  53.2 

France    1898-1903  45.7  49.1 

England    and    Wales.  1891-1900  44.1  47.7 

United    States    1893-1897  44.1  46.6 

Italy     1899-1902  42.8  43.1 

Prussia     1891-1900  41.0  44.5 

India     1901  23.0  24.0 

APPLYNG  THE   BINET  TEST  TO 
BLIND  CHILDREN 

The  blind  superintendent  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Robert  Irwin,  is  at  work 
on  a  system  for  testing  the  mentality  of 
blind  children  quite  independently  of 
the  question  of  sight — a  problem  which 
has  long  puzzled  him. 

Following  a  summer  vacation  spent  at 
the  Institution  for  Feebleminded  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Irwin  de- 
veloped a  tentative  modification  of  the 
Binet-Simon  series  of  mental  tests.  Ob- 
viously, all  questions  of  visual  concept 
had  to  be  eliminated,  and  others,  calling 
in  the  other  senses,  devised  to  take 
their  place.  This  done,  the  new  series 
had  to  be  standardized  for  different  ages, 
for  a  series  of  questions  applicable  to 
sighted  children  need  not  at  all  apply 
to  the  same  ages  in  blind  children,  whose 
faculties  develop  at  different  rates. 

In  order  to  further  such  standard- 
ization, Mr.  Irwin  arranged  during  last 
year  for  tests  not  only  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Columbus,  and  the  Montana 
School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Drummond 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  adapted  the  sys- 
tem to  English  needs  and  undertook  a 
series  of  tests.  Finally,  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  requested  Mr.  Irwin 
to  organize  its  work  for  the  blind  after 
that  of  Cleveland;  and  a  class  for  blind 
feebleminded  children,  including  the 
maximum  number  of  five,  now  is  in 
operation.  Mr.  Irwin  says  that  so  far 
as  he  knows,  this  is  the  first  class  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

With  the  intimate  experience  of  this 
class  and  the  constant  tests  being  made 
by  those  co-operating  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Irwin 
hopes  to  be  able  to  have  a  conclusive 
series  of  observations  on  hand  by  next 
I une,  and  to  be  able  to  announce  during 
the  summer  a  new  series  of  tests,  on  the 
Binet-Simon.  base,  with  which  to  grade 
accurately  the  mental  age  of  any  blind 
child. 

LEPROSY:    WHAT     IS    KNOWN 
ABOUT  IT 

The  question  (if  what  is  known 
about  leprosv,  can  be  answered  verj 
briefly.  It  is  known  that  leprosy  is 
caused  by  the  lepra  bacillus  of  Hansen ; 
that  it  is  not  hereditary:  that  it  is  not 
caused  by  eating  decayed  fish. 

But   just  how  the  disease  is  communi- 


cated from  the  leprous  person  to  the 
normal  person,  is  not  known ;  apparently, 
this  does  not  take  place  by  direct  con- 
tact, by  touch.  Nor  is  it  known  whether 
or  not  insects  play  any  part  in  carrying 
the  infection.  Mosquitoes  apparently  do 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has 
been  associated  in  all  times  with  defec- 
tive hygiene,  filthy  surroundings  and 
over-crowding,  which  would  point  to  the 
possibility  of  infection  being  carried  by 
body  lice  or  fleas.  Certainly  it  is  true 
that  people  who  live  in  proper  hygienic 
conditions,  may  be  in  contact  with  lepers 
in  intimate  association  and  not  acquire 
the  infection,  as  is  seen  in  hospitals 
where  nurses  and  physicians  remain  un- 
infected. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  determined  is  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease when  the  danger  of  conveying  in- 
fection is  greatest,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  early  stage.  Apparently  the  danger 
lessens  in  the  later  stages.  Of  course, 
segregation  laws  should  be  framed  ac- 
•  cordingly,  and  every  effort  be  made  to 
diagnose  leprosy  in  the  beginning;  and 
to  quarantine  quite  strictly  at  first,  while 
later,  the  segregation  may  be  much  less 
complete. 
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HO'S     WHO    IN     PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  secretary 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  summary  of  results  of  a 
questionnaire  issued  last  year  to  fifty 
different  voluntary  organizations  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  public  health.  Re- 
plies came  from  all  but  six.  Initiative 
for  this  action  came  from  the  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the 
American  .Medical  Association,  the  aim 
being  to  discuss  possibilities  of  closer 
co-operation  and  the  suitable  division  of 
the  public  health  field,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  eliminated. 

The  publication  of  this  report  marks 
the  completion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
committee's  work — collection,  tabulation 
and  distribution  of  official  information 
regarding  present  activities  in  the  pub- 
lic health  field.  No  adequate  idea  of 
the  scope  and  detail  of  this  pamphlet 
can  be  given  in  a  brief  note,  but  its  48 
compact  pages  form  a  valuable  hand- 
book of  reference  for  all  interested  in 
modern   health  problems. 

A  UNIVERSITY     IN     THE     FIELD 
AGAINST  CANCER 

The  University  of  Missouri 
is  the  first  state  university  to  enter  the 
field  in  the  campaign  against  cancer. 
Its  department  of  preventive  medicine 
publishes  this  fall  in  the  University 
Bulletin  a  special  article  on  the  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  F.  A.  Martin,  professor  of 
pathology. 

Dr.  Martin  calls  attention  to  the  edu- 
cational work  regarding  cancer  carried 
on  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer  and  other  organizations. 
If  the  surgeon's  progress  in  knowledge 
and  skill  is  to  avail,  he  says,  there  must 
Ik-    co-operation    on    the   pari    of   the   pa- 


tients. People  must  learn  the  value  of 
early  treatment,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
lay. The  bulletin  reviews  some  of  the 
most  common  symptoms  which  should 
receive  prompt  medical  attention. 

The  university  distributed  copies  of 
this  bulletin  while  the  supply  lasted.  And 
the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancer  sent  abstracts  of  it  to 
fully  sixty  other  American  universities, 
suggesting  that  similar  bulletins  be  pub- 
lished, especially  by  those  active  in  the 
field  of  extension  education. 

MILWAUKEE    OFFERS    FREE 
MEDICAL  ADVICB 

Health  Commissioner  Ruh- 
land  of  Milwaukee  is  opening  a  series 
of  free  "diagnostic  stations."  The  pur- 
pose of  these  stations  is  to  give  medical 
advice.  No  attempt  will  be  made  at 
treatment ;  but  when  necessary,  the  case 
will  be  referred  to  a  dispensary  or  to 
the   family  physician. 

'What  I  hope  to  do,"  writes  Dr.  Ruh- 
land,  "is  to  train  the  public  to  the  value 
of  systematic,  periodic,  physical  ex- 
aminations as  a  preventive  measure.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  for  the  municipality  to  engage 
men  for  this  diagnostic  work  than  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  expensive  hospitals 
where  the  unfortunate  are  taken  care  of 
when  it  is  too  late,  and  where  their 
further  existence  represents  merely 
economic  loss." 

SECOND  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 

Announcements  have  appeared  of  the 
Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress which  will  assemble  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  27.  This  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  first  congress,  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1909.  These  Pan- 
American  gatherings  originated  in  the 
scientific  meetings  held  by  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  congress  at  Santiago  in  which  the 
United   States  co-operated. 

The  program  will  be  arranged  in 
nine  sections:  Anthropology;  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources:  education:  in- 
ternational law;  mining;  economic  geol- 
ogy and  applied  chemistry;  public  health 
and  medical  science;  transportation,  etc. 
In  charge  of  the  section  on  education 
will  be  Commissioner  of  Education 
Claxton;  in  charge  of  the  section  on 
public  health  and  medical  science. 
Major-General  William  C.  Gorgas. 
TUBERCULOSIS  NURSES  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 

In  a  referendum  vote  of  the  people  of 
I. os  Angeles,  says  Clinic  Notes,  on  the 
question  of  employing  one  municipal 
tuberculosis  nurse  for  each  100  cases 
reported  in  the  city,  the  ordinance  was 
adopted  recently  by  47,359  VOt<  - 
against  25,681.  There  will  lie  about  20 
nurses  finally  assigned  to  duty. 

COURSE  FOR  FIELD  NURS1NC 

The    Chicago    School    i^i    Civics 
Philanthropy  announces  a  special  m\'u' 
weeks'    course    for   public   health    nurses, 
during   the   coming  winter.      The  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  oi  nurses 
either  already  engaged  in  some  form  or 
public  health  work  or  those  desiring   to 
enter  the  field  who  haw  not  had  S| 
training. 
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THE  JAPANESE    PROBLEM    IN   THE   UNITED 
STAT  ES 

An  investigation  for  the  Commission 
on  Relations  with  Japan  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America.  By  H.  A.  Millis. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  334  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

This  is  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  little 
book.  It  presents  in 
brief  compass  and 
readable  form  the  es- 
sential facts  about 
Japanese  settlement  in 
this  country,  and  re- 
duces to  definite  out- 
line and  proper  per- 
spective a  "problem" 
whicb  is,  for  the  most 
part,  revealed  to  us 
only  in  lurid  and  terrifying  glimpses 
through  the  vapors  of  popular  agitation. 
The  author  has  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  principal  centers  of  Japanese  col- 
onization in  the  western  states,  giving 
a  first-hand  and  detailed  account  of  con- 
ditions in  each  place.  He  also  reviews 
the  history  of  Japanese  immigration  to 
this  country,  analyzes  and  measures  the 
varying  currents  of  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ing and  traces  the  course  of  anti-Japan- 
ese legislation,  especially  that  dealing 
with  land  ownership. 

The  net  impression  left  by  the  study 
is  that  the  Japanese  problem  is  of  con- 
cern not  for  its  size,  but  its  quality. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  less  than 
100,000  Japanese — native  and  foreign- 
born  together — in  our  population  of 
over  ninety  million,  and  the  number  re- 
mains fairly  constant  from  year  to  year, 
the  additions  by  immigration  barely 
making  up  the  number  lost  by  death  and 
emigration. 

These  small  numbers,  it  is  true,  are 
largely  massed  in  a  few  localities, 
where  their  first  entry  into  labor  and 
trade,  with  their  lower  standard  of 
wages  and  profits,  resulted  in  some 
actual  economic  readjustments,  which, 
with  the  fear  of  more  and  greater  to 
come,  Professor  Millis  considers  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ing so  far  developed. 

But  the  purely  economic  problem  is 
solving  itself  more  and  more  completely 
every  day.  Undisturbed  by  the  pouring - 
in  of  low  standard  immigrants,  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Japanese  colon- 
ists, and  with  it  the  standard  of  wages 
and  profits,  is  steadily  rising,  until  in 
many  communities  it  has  reached  a  fair- 
ly normal  level. 

Back  of  the  economic  objection,  how- 
ever, is  a  social  and  racial  antagonism 
which  is  more  or  less  distinctly  recog- 
nized even  when  the  economic  reasons 
are  the  only  ones  openly  presented.  The 
fear  of  actual  race  mixture,  Professor 
Millis  thinks,  is  pretty  much  of  a 
''bogie,"  because  this  will  not  take  place 


until  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
social  assimilation.  And  this  condition, 
he  thinks,  is  far  off,  for  while  he  points 
out  that  the  Japanese  have  many  per- 
sonal qualities  that  make  for  rapid  as- 
similation, and  have  made  much  pro- 
gress along  that  line,  even  with  limited 
numbers  the  situation  in  community  feel- 
ing is  such  that  assimilation  is  unlikely 
to  occur  in  the  required  degree,  and  with 
large  numbers  it  would  not  occur  at  all. 

For  this  reason  Professor  Millis  ad- 
vocates legislation  restrictive  of  immi- 
gration in  general,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent agreement  which  is  always  under  dis- 
cussion and  may  end  at  any  time,  and 
rather  than  special  legislation  for  the 
Japanese  only,  which  he  would  consider 
an  offensive  discrimination.  The  plan 
he  favors  is  the  one  made  familiar  in 
recent  discussion — of  restricting  the 
amount  of  immigration  of  any  one  race 
in  any  one  year  to  a  certain  small  pro- 
portion (say  5  per  cent)  of  the  number 
of  that  race  alreadv  settled  in  the  coun- 
try. 

But  once  admitted,  he  thinks,  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
race — with  respect  to  land-owning,  edu- 
cation, citizenship,  marriage  or  anything 
else.  A  sound  conclusion,  for  obviously 
nothing  can  be  more  unwholesome  in  a 
state  than  the  existence  of  social  groups 
held  in  a  permanent  condition  of  legal- 
ized inferiority. 

Kate  Hoi.laday  Claghorn. 


MANUAL  FOR  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

By  J.  Scott  MacNutt.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.  650  pp.  Price  $3;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $3.17. 

That  a  "manual"  of 
public  health  admin- 
istration can  fill  over 
600  pages,  is  of  itself 
a  proof  of  the  growth 
during  the  past  de- 
cade of  this  branch  of 
preventive  medicine. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  chapter  or 
what  paragraph  even, 
might  have  been 
omitted.     The  author 


A  Weapon 
Against 
Disease 


designs  certain  portions,  such  as  those 
on  tuberculosis,  infant  hygiene  and  pub- 
licity work,  to  be  of  service  to  unofficial 
organizations  as  well  as  to  officers  of 
city  or  state. 

Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
an  expert  in  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic health,  thus  commends  the  volume 
in  his  foreword : 

"This  volume,  I  believe,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  health  authorities  of 
every  kind,  who  will  here  find  care- 
fully laid  down  the  fundamental  data 
of  their  profession,  and  to  all  such  1 
therefore  heartily  commend  it." 

G.  S. 


Some  Light 

on 

School  Problems 


EDUCATION   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKEKS 

By  Herman  Schneider.  The  World 
Book  Company.  98  pp.  Price  $.90; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.98. 

PROBLEMS    IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL   AD- 
MINISTRATION 

By  Frank  P.  Bachman.  The  World 
Book  Company.  274  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

THE  PORTLAND  SURVEY 

By  Flwood  P.  Cubberley.  The  World 
Book  Company.  441  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

The  first  two  of 
these  works  are  re- 
prints, with  slight 
changes  and  addi  • 
tions,  of  the  authors' 
contributions  to  the 
report  submitted  by 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, to  the  Commit- 
tee on  School  In- 
quiry of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment of  New  York  city  in  1912. 
The  more  important  of  these  contribu- 
tions are  now  being  published  in  perma- 
nent form  under  the  title.  The  School 
Efficiency  Series.  The  volume  on  the 
Portland  Survey,  though  included  in  the 
series,  was  not  part  of  the  New  York 
report. 

The  publication  of  Dean  Schneider's 
volume  is  especially  timely  just  now 
when  its  author  is  sharing  with  William 
Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Gary, 
I  nd.,  the  unique  task  of  solving  some  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  presented  by 
the  public  school  system  of  New  York 
city. 

Dean  Schneider,  of  the  College  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Cincinnati, 
seeks  an  answer  to  the  question,  now  be- 
ing asked  in  every  city  of  the  country. 
What  kinds  of  vocational  schools  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  our  youth 
who  must  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  ? 
His  answer  is  that  we  need  schools  pro- 
viding training  that  accompanies  gain- 
ful employment — part-time  or  co-oper- 
ative industrial  schools,  and  continua- 
tion schools.  Says  Professor  Hanus  in 
the  preface:  "His  analysis  of  work  and 
consequent  classification  of  work  as  en- 
ergizing— that  is,  work  requiring  thought 
as  well  as  skill — and  enervating — that  is. 
work  requiring  little  or  no  thought  and 
little  or  no  skill — is  an  illuminating  in- 
troduction to  his  discussion  of  the  entire 
subject." 

Mr.  Bachman's  volume  is  a  study,  in 
the  statistical  method,  of  problems  relat- 
ing rather  specifically  to  New  York  city. 
One  of  these  is  the  educational  efficiency, 
the  economy,  and  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  intermediate 
school,  i.  c,  the  elementary  school  which 
receives  only  pupils  promoted  from  the 
6B  grade  and  in  which  the  instruction 
is  restricted  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  course 
of  study.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  progress  and  classification 
of  school  children,  taking  up  such  mat- 
ters as  promotion  and  non-promotion, 
part  time  and  over  age. 

The  Portland  study,  in  reporting  which 
Professor  Cubberlev  is  assisted  by  Flet- 
cher B.  Dresslar,  Edward  C.  Elliott.  J. 
H.  Francis,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Eewis 
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M.  Terman  and  William  R.  Tanner,  goes 
into  fundamental  problems  affecting 
every  public  school  system.  These  re- 
late specifically  to  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, instructional  needs,  build- 
ings and  health,  and  attendance,  records 
and  costs.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
social  and  economic  position  of  Port- 
land, the  educational  needs  of  such  a 
city,  outline  of  an  education  program 
adapted  to  local  educational  needs,  and 
the  present  offering  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  vocational  studies,  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvements. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane. 

THE      HELPER     AND     AMERICAN      TRADE 
UNIONS 

By   John    H.    Ashworth.     The   Johns 
Hopkins   Press.     134   pp.    Price  $.75; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.81. 

When  skilled  jour- 
neymen, through  the 
power  of  their  unions, 
force  wages  above 
the  market  rate,  it 
becomes  advanta- 
geous for  employers, 
whenever  they  can, 
to  substitute  lower 
paid  "helpers"  on 
journeymen's  work. 
The  unions,  to  pre- 
vent such  encroach- 
ments, which  if  allowed  to  go  on  would 
destroy  their  advantage,  have  in  many 
trades  adopted  rules  restricting  the  tasks 
which  helpers  may  perform.  This  is  the 
trade  union  policy  of  restricting  the  uses 
of  helpers. 

In  the  second  place  union  journeymen 
have  learned  that  when  they  are  few 
in  comparison  to  the  demand  for  their 
services,  employers  hesitate  to  break 
with  them,  but  that  when  there  is  a*n 
oversupply  of  journeymen  high  rates 
of  pay  and  similar  advantages  are  diffi- 
cult to  maintain.  Consequently,  many 
unions  have  endeavored  to  limit  the  num- 
ber entering  their  trades,  in  part  by 
adopting  rules  that  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  promotion  of  helpers. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  policy  of  re- 
stricting the  uses  of  helpers  prevents 
their  learning  the  trade  and  so  supports 
the  policy  of  restricting  their  promotion. 
The  two  policies,  however,  are  distinct: 
either  can  exist  without  the  other.  Yet 
in  The  Helper  and  American  Trade 
Unions  the  two  are  dealt  with  as  one, 
and  so  confused  as  to  seriously  impair 
the  clearness  and  force  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book 
describe  union  policies  with  regard  to 
helpers,  not  only  those  already  mentioned 
but  such  others  as  relate  to  the  hiring 
and  compensation  and  the  organization 
of  helpers.  The  final  chapter  endeavors 
to  evaluate  these  policies  from  the  stand- 
point of  "economic  welfare  and  social 
justice." 

The  author's  first  conclusion  is  that 
labor  unions  should  abandon  efforts  to 
prevent  the  promotion  of  helpers  and  al- 
low them  to  become  journeymen  when- 
ever employers  are  willing  to  pay  them 
journeymen's  wages.  He  fails  to  note, 
however,  that  unless  union  rules  restrict 
the  uses  of  helpers,  such  a  plan  leaves 
employers  free  to  use  them  on  journey- 
men's  work    at   less   than    journeymen's 


wages.  Furthermore,  his  argument  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  helper 
system  over  the  apprentice  system  of 
learning    a    trade    is   unconvincing. 

In  certain  trades — glass  blowing,  for 
instance — the  author  admits  that  the 
helper  has  small  chance  to  acquire  the 
journeymen's  skill,  but  in  his  sweeping 
conclusions  in  favor  of  helper  promo- 
tion, he  makes  no  mention  of  such 
trades.  Moreover,  he  fails  to  consider 
the  fact  that  in  many  trades — the  ma- 
chinist's, for  example — the  helper  train- 
ed journeyman  is  likely  to  be  a  special- 
ist, knowing  how  to  perform  the  task 
he  has  "helped"  with,  but  not  being  an 
all-around  mechanic. 

The  author's  second  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  undesirable  for  journeymen  both 
to  hire  and  to  pay  their  helpers.  He 
approves  the  hiring  of  helpers  by  jour- 
ney-men but  contends  that  employers 
should  fix  their  wage-rates. 

The  third  conclusion  is  that  the  unions 
have  been  right  in  keeping  helpers  sub- 
ordinate to  journeymen  in  their  organ- 
izations for  the  reason  that  "otherwise 
their  [the  helpers']  eagerness  for  in- 
creased wages  and  rapid  promotion 
might  work  harm  to  the  union."  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  reason  with  the 
fact  that  earlier  in  the  book,  by  showing 
that  almost  every  clash  between  helpers 
and  journeymen  has  been  decided  by  the 
latter  group  in  its  own  favor,  the  author 
creates  the  impression  that  helpers  have 
not  been  getting  their  just  dues. 

Because  of  its  originally  collected  ma- 
terial the  volume  will  be  of  value  to 
close  students  of  labor  problems.  It 
leaves,  however,  a  host  of  unanswered 
questions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and 
one  feels  certain  it  has  not  said  the  last 
word  regarding  the  helper  and  Ameri- 
can trade  unions. 

Zenas  L.  Potter. 

HOW  FARMERS  CO-OPERATE  AND  DOUBLE 
PROFITS 

By  Clarence  Poe.  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany. 256  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.60. 

In  writing  this 
book, the  author  states 
his  ideal  to  be  "to 
inspire  the  general 
reader  with  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for 
co-operation  by  means 
of  genuine  'human 
interest'  stories  of  co- 
operation experience, 
and  also  furnish,  with 
the  added  help  of  the 
index,  a  practical 
guide-book  practical  for  those  engaged  in 
organizing  co-operative  enterprises." 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  sound;  the 
author  has  a  vision  of  true  co-operation 
and  urges  it  with  abundant  enthusiasm. 
But  the  volume  is  pathetically  weak  and 
short-sighted,  showing  a  most  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  familiarity  with  solid  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  both  for  Europe  and 
America,  and  showing  also  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  details  of  co-opera- 
tive method. 

The  lack  of  discrimination  of  the  au- 
thor is  shown  in  the  appendices  in  which 
he  urges  the  true  type  of  co-operative 
organization  as  exemplified  by   the  Ex- 
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celsior  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and 
the  false  as  shown  in  the  pseudo-co- 
operative joint-stock  type  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lakefield  (Minn.)  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company,  in 
which  members  vote  not  equally  but  by 
shares  of  stock  owned.  Powell's  Co- 
operation in  Agriculture,  which  is  the 
best  available  American  work  on  co- 
operative method,  is  apparently  unknown 
to  the  writer,  or  at  least  not  utilized. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  important  local 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  a  large 
number  of  American  states.  A  "prac- 
tical guide  book"  so  defective  as  this  is 
unfortunately  likely  to  mislead  the 
reader. 

James  Ford. 

the  wealth  and  income  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  united  states 

By  Will  ford  Isbell  King.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  278  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

In  this  day  of  no- 
table economic  awak- 
ening, accelerated  by 
continental  butchery 
and  wealth  destruc- 
tion, all  who  are  try- 
ing to  understand  and 
to  answer  the  difficult 
social  questions  will 
welcome  this  pains- 
taking study  by  Dr. 
King.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  study 
is  basic  to  all  the  great  economic  ques- 
tions. 

Dr.  King  has  selected  discriminatingly 
from  the  wide,  though  still  incomplete, 
range  of  material  now  open  to  the 
student  of  wealth  and  income.  He  has 
presented  that  selected  material  clearly 
and  systematically,  with  a  wealth  of  dia- 
grams and  tables.  The  study  is  clearly 
the  best  and  the  most  comprehensive  at- 
tempt yet  made  to  state  wealth  and  in- 
come conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  earlier  chapters,  after  distinguish- 
ing wealth  and  income,  state  American 
wealth  changes  since  1850.  Comparing 
the  average  American  of  today  with  the 
average  American  of  1850,  Dr.  King  con- 
cludes that  the  present-day  American 
is  far  less  richly  endowed  with  nature's 
gifts,  but  is  far  better  equipped  with 
tools  and  machines  and  is  supplied  rela- 
tively luxuriously  with  dwellings,  fur- 
nishings, vehicles,  clothing  and  other 
consumption  goods. 

A  study  of  wealth  distribution  among 
families  of  the  United  States  follows, 
the  conclusions  being  compared  with 
wealth  distribution  in  Great  Britain,  in 
France  ami  in  Prussia.  "In  every  in- 
stance the  richest  2  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple own  considerably  more  property  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  population.  ...  In 
no  instance  does  the  poorest  65  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  control  much  more 
than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  prop- 
erty. ...  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  rich  have  been  growing  richer,  but 
that  the  poor  are  not  becoming  poorer 
hut  are  also  gaining  in  wealth,  though 
relativelv  at  a  less  rapid  pace  than  the 
rich." 

The    remainder    of    the    volume    deals 
with  income.     The  national  income 
whole   and   per   capita   is  apportioned    as 
produced  by  governmental,  by  commer- 
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cial  and  by  professional  classes  and  by 
manufacture,  transportation,  fishing, 
mining  and  agriculture.  The  summar- 
ized conclusion  is  that,  in  the  sixty  years 
from  1850  to  1910,  the  per  capita  product 
has  increased  at  least  five-fold  in  all  in- 
dustries except  agriculture,  while  in 
agriculture  it  has  less  than  doubled. 

Brave  and  interesting  attempts  are 
then  made  to  apportion  the  total  na- 
tional income  among  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction, land  labor,  capital  and  entre- 
preneur, to  show  the  share  of  the  cor- 
poration in  the  total  national  income  and 
finally  to  show  the  distribution  of  income 
among  families.  The  latter  study  con- 
cludes that  82  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  received  in  1910 
less  than  $1,200  income  each,  while  only 
1.2  per  cent  of  the  families  received 
above  $5,000  each. 

At  various  stages  of  the  argument  ma- 
terials are  massed  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  taxation,  of  immi- 
gration, of  population  and  of  the  living 
wage. 

The  book  is  not  consistently  devoted 
to  impartial  statistical  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  wealth  and  income.  The 
author  frequently  interjects  suggestions 
and  judgments  on  moot  questions.  He 
closes  with  the  proposition  that,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  cure 
what  poverty  they  have  and  would  pre- 
vent other  poverty  from  developing,  they 
must  exercise  positive  checks  upon  the 
growth  of  population  and  must  greatly 
restrict   immigration. 

Walter  E.  Clark. 

EUGENICS:  A  SCIENCE  AND  AN  IDEAL 

By  Edgar  Schuster.  Warwick  and 
York.  263  pp.  Price  $.40;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $.47. 

The  author  of  this 
small  book  was  the 
first  Galton  research 
fellow  in  eugenics  at 
London  University. 
He  here  endeavors  to 
survey  and  interpret 
the  eugenics  move- 
ment, its  definition,  its 
aims,  its  problems  and 
its  methods  of  work. 
The  creed  of  the  eu- 
genist  is  that  each  in- 
dividual derives  his  active  qualities  at 
each  moment  from  the  interaction  of  two 
separate,  yet  not  wholly  independent 
causes,  the  one  his  inborn  potentiality 
or  capacity  for  development,  the  other 
the  environment  or  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  surroundings  in  which  his 
life  is  spent  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. 

The  eugenists  believe  that  if  among 
men  and  women  those  who  are  by  in- 
born potentiality  better  in  mind  and 
body  leave  more  progeny  behind  them 
than  those  who  are  worse,  mankind  will 
enter  into  a  continuous  advance  toward 
increased  happiness.  And  it  is  to  se- 
cure such  increased  happiness  or  at  least 
to  prevent  much  unnecessary  misery,  not 
to  increase  the  commercial  and  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  nation,  that  the  author 
is  working  in  advocating  the  eugenics 
program. 

Starting  with  historical  times,  the  au- 
thor traces  the  incipiency  of  the  move- 
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ment  under  Sir  Francis  Galton,  and  then 
reviews  the  contribution  of  Mendelism, 
the  methods  of  the  biometricians  and 
studies  in  human  heredity.  A  chapter 
on  Tuberculosis,  Insanity,  Feebleminded- 
ness and  Epilepsy  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  facts  concerning  the  in- 
heritance of  these  defects  may  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  Mendelian 
law,  but  states  that  such  is  an  hypoth- 
esis only,  and,  therefore,  only  pro- 
visionally tenable.  Concluding  chapters 
contain  discussions  of  the  influence  of 
the  environment,  of  marriage  laws,  of 
sterilization  and  segregation  and  of  edu- 
cation for  parenthood. 

The  book  is  a  clear  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  one  point  of  view,  a  point  of 
view  with  which  many  social  workers, 
especially  followers  of  Ward  and  Patten, 
will  take  exception.  For  those  who  wish 
a  popular '  and  condensed  statement  of 
the  main  facts  concerning  the  eugenics 
movement,  the  book  fills  its  place  admir- 
ably. Amey  E.  Watson. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  BINET  SCALE 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  publish- 
ed in  The  Survey  for  September  18  in 
the  Health  Department  notes  is  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  but  I  should  like 
the  privilege  of  correcting  one  error 
which  the  editor  has  fallen  into:  He 
says  "Dr.  Bronner  also  questions  the 
value  of  statistics  based  only  on  the 
Binet-Simon  tests  when  applied  to  chil- 
dren over  ten  y-iars  old.  After  this  age- 
she  thinks  the  scale  practically  value- 
less." 

If  the  above  were  true  it  would  prac- 
tically rule  the  Binet-Simon  scale  out 
entirely.  It  is,  however,  a  misappre- 
hension. What  Dr.  Bronner  means  is 
that  the  scale  above  ten  years  mental 
age  is  valueless.  The  vast  majority  of 
defective  persons  who  are  tested  by  the 
Binet-Simon  scale  are  over  ten  year.-* 
of  chronological  age,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  are  under  ten  years  mental  age. 
Dr.  Bronner  says,  speaking  of  certain 
cases:  "These  are  unsatisfactory  for 
measuring  the  grade  of  intelligence  of 
those  with  a  mental  age  above  ten  years 
because  the  scale  has  no  tests  for  11,  13 
and  14  years,  etc."  And  again :  "The 
Binet-Simon  tests  are  reliable  only 
through  ten  years"  in  which  she  evi- 
dently means  ten  years  mental  age. 

Those  of  us  who  use  the  Binet  scale 
and  know  its  value  are  the  most  anxious 
to  avoid  extravagant  claims  for  it  which 
can    only   offset   its   usefulness ;   on   the 
other  hand,  we  want  to  be  fair  in  our 
criticism.     I  may  say  that,  personally,  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Bronner  in  her  criticism 
of  the  injudicious  use  of  the  Binet  scale 
and  of  the  results  that  people  who  are 
using  it  incorrectly  are  claiming  for  it. 
Alexander  Johnson. 
[Field  Secretary  Committee  on  Provis- 
ion for  the  Feeble-minded.] 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINTED 

To  the  Editor:  What  could  per- 
suade you  to  print  this  word  of  truth 
and  soberness,  to  offset  the  pathetic  folly 
of  the  soft  hearts  and  heads  which  is 
doing  such  harm? 

I  would  give  much  to  see  it  blazoned 
on  your  cover. 

Erving  Winslow. 

Boston. 

[Enclosure] 
"Any  movement  to  interfere  with  the 
absolute  defeat  of  Germany,  such  as 
neutral,  femine  or  pacifist  overtures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  conflict  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  is  inimical  to  permanent 
world  peace.  Instead  of  such  a  move- 
ment, a  strong  and  fervent  appeal  is 
urged,  in  the  name  of  the  vast  but  not 
inexhaustible  charity  of  the  American 
people,  that  such  a  measure  of  preven- 
tion may  be  taken  by  the  government  as 
a    protesting    withdrawal    of    relations 
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from  the  criminal ;  for  the  cure  of  whose 
crimes  in  Belgium,  Poland  and  Armenia 
we  have  been  assiduous  and  unstinting 
camp-followers,  since  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion began." 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  find  it  imperative  to  request  you 
will  stop  sending  The  Survey  to  my 
address. 

I  am  an  old  worker  for  social  progress 
in  my  country  and  I  have  made  New 
York  my  abode  for  several  years  to 
study  American  methods  of  work.  I 
have  been  an  admirer  of  your  country, 
an  adherent  to  American  principles  in 
spite  of  America's  failure  to  produce 
unity  of  life,  that  has  been  apparent  at 
all  times  and  has  been  grossly  obnoxious 
since  America  is  feeding  the  flames  that 
rage  over  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
greedy  merchants,  most  especially  the 
Morgan  concern. 

The  Survey  has  taken  a  prejudiced 
stand  and  has  not  shown  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  understand  Germany,  the  only 
country  that  is  making  fight  for  its  very 
right  of  existence.  There  has  not  only 
been  a  deplorable  lack  of  justice  in  The 
Survey  since  the  war,  but  also  a  lack  of 
correct  judgment  and  information,  a 
tendency  to  one-sided  representation, 
that  has  destroyed  my  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  your  editors.  Your  periodical 
is  no  better  now  than  any  of  the  New 
York  papers  of  the  low  type  that  are  at 
the  bid  and  call  of  England's  hypocrisy. 
I  have  been  annoyed  by  your  pictures 
and  your  words  for  months.  Now  the 
issue  just  received  (July  31 )  with  the 
"Kreuzland"  is  the  last  drop  in  the  cut — 
it  is  not  becoming  in  a  paper  supposed 
to  be  an  instrument  of  peace,  of  justice, 
of  the  mutual  respect  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  to  reproduce  this 
insulting  plate,  while  it  is  your  country 
that  covers  the  ocean  with  vesssels  car- 
rying the  murder-tools  to  England. 

I  request  you  will  stop  sending  to  my 
address  this  paper.  You  have  lost  a 
friend  and  have  added  to  the  anger  and 
the  contempt  that  earnest  Germans  now 
bear  towards  the  United  States. 

H.  Bonfort. 

Altona-Othmarschen,  Germany. 

FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  PLAYWRIGHT 

"I  have  just  given  a  copy  of  your 
pamphlet,  Toward  the  Peace  That  Shall 
Last  [The  Survey  for  March  6,  1915]. 

to  Miss ,  whose  name  you  may 

know  as  one  of  our  Quaker  pacifists. 
She  was  most  interested  to  hear  of  your 
work,  as  she  believes  that  the  cause  of 
peace  is  greatly  furthered  by  those  who 
bring  joy  into  people's  lives. 

"These  are  terrible  times  for  English 
pacifists.  There  is  extraordinary  bitter- 
ness against  them.     Miss 

herself  a  pacifist,  is  now  living  in  Lon- 
don  in   a   flat   over   the   rooms   of    Mrs. 

,  a  pacifist  leader.     They 

stand  great  danger  of  being  raided,  and 
have  been  warned  to  take  all  precautions 
in  case  the  house  is  set  on  fire." 


JOTTINGS 


The  Kansas  City  Post  announces  that  as 
attorney  for  the  owners,  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  has 
assumed  sole  direction  of  the  editorial, 
news  and  business  policy  of  the  paper. 


A  course  of  eighteen  lectures  in  The 
Science  of  Nations,  Their  Ideals  and  Their 
Contribution  to  Civilization  as  Shown  in 
Their  History,  Literature  and  Art  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Women's  Conference  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  given  Friday  mornings  be- 
ginning November  5  in  the  Meeting  House 
of  the  societv.  Information  may  be  had 
of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Schloss,  156  West  75 
street,  New  York  city. 


Announcement  of  a  class  in  short-story 
writing  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  of  Chicago  brought  105  young 
women  to  register  the  first  night— 105 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for 
seven!  The  league  has  engaged  extra 
teachers  and  has  broken  up  the  class  into 
five  courses  on  advanced  English,  rhetoric, 
composition,  literature,  short-story  writing. 
Agnes  Nestor,  president  of  the  Chicago 
league  announces  that  the  purpose  is  "to 
train  the  girls  to  write  of  the  things  they 
know— life  in  the  shops  and  factories, — 
and  if  possible  to  help  make  a  little  more 
money." 


To  the  weekly  half-holiday  enjoyed  all 
summer  by  department  store  clerks  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  added  a  9 
o'clock  Saturday  night  closing  hour  the 
year  round.  Both  have  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League  Commit- 
tee of  the  Birmingham  Equal  Suffrage  As- 
sociation of  which  Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdock 
is  chairman.  A  number  of  clerks  marked 
the  occasion  by  presenting  Mrs.  Murdock 
with  a  silver  loving  cup.  While  the  Con- 
sumers' League  has  worked  for  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  early  closing  of  stores, 
the  movement  has  made  slow  advance  in 
the  South  and  Birmingham  is  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  it. 


In  answer  to  the  call  of  many  teachers 
for  help  in  teaching  health  facts  to  their 
classes,  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  is  sending  by  parcel  post  through- 
out the  state  exhibit  cards  for  typhoid,  tu- 
berculosis, and  flies.  Pamphlets  covering 
these  and  other  subjects  and  lectures  with 
lantern  slides  are  also  available  for  schools, 
churches,  moving-picture  theaters,  clubs, 
etc.,  at  the  cost  of  transportation. 


At  last  we  have  a  Baedeker  in  social 
work.  Mary  Grace  Worthington,  super- 
visor of  field  work  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  has  compiled  a  brief  guide 
entitled  Fifty  Benevolent  and  Social  Insti- 
tutions in  and  near  New  York.  In  100 
pages  cut  to  pocket  size  she  has  included 
complete  information  about  where  to  go, 
how  to  get  there  and  what  to  observe  after 
arrival.  The  agencies  selected  are  repre- 
sentative of  practically  every  kind  of  in- 
stitutional work,  from  Sing  Sing  Prison 
to  typical  tenement  houses. 


children's  laws  in  the  state,  and  of  drafting 
needed  new  laws  to  be  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  1917.  Most  of  the  work  will 
be  done  at  the  State  University  through  the 
departments  of  law,  sociology  and  political 
science.  The  entire  commission  of  twenty- 
one  members  has  been  divided  into  sub- 
committees to  handle  various  sections  of 
the  comprehensive  outline  of  work,  modeled 
on  the  general  outline  sent  out  by  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau.  Considerable 
help  is  expected  from  the  data  the  latter 
is  collecting  on  children's  laws  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  expenses  of  the 
commission  will  be  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Rhodes  E.  Cave,  judge  of  the 
St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court,  is  chairman,  and 
Prof.  Manley  O.  Hudson  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, secretary. 


A  Committee  on  Volunteer  Service  has 
been  formed  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations.  130  East 
22  street,  New  York  city.  It  will  attempt 
not  only  to  connect  up  volunteer  workers 
with  work  needing  volunteers,  but  to  select 
the  individuals  best  fitted  for  each  particu- 
lar task.  There  is  believed  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly useful  field  in  guiding  into  fruitful 
channels  the  eager  desire  to  do  some  meas- 
ure of  volunteer  social  service  on  the  part 
of  recent  college  graduates. 

In  the  hope  of  a  favorable  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  long-pending  Oregon  minimum  wage 
case,  the  National  Consumers'  League  is 
centering  attention  at  its  approaching  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cleveland,  November  4-5, 
on  the  general  subject  of  minimum  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  The  Rev.  John  A. 
Ryan  of  Washington  will  discuss  The 
Present  State  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Ques- 
tion. The  content  of  Father  Ryan's  paper 
is  on  the  lap  of  the  gods,  or  rather  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it 
has '  rested  since  last  December.  At  that 
time  Louis  D.  Brandeis  presented  the  argu- 
ments for  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ore- 
gon law  and  Rome  G.  Brown  those  against 
it.  Since  then,  the  work  of  one  state  com- 
mission after  another,  has  been  placed  in 
abeyance  awaiting  the  decision.  This  is  the 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  and  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  city  league. 


Somewhere  in  England. 


The  Missouri  Children's  Code  Commis- 
sion recently  appointed  by  Governor  Major 
has    organized    its    work    of    codifying    all 


The  1.000  members  of  the  Woman's  Mu- 
nicipal League  of  New  York  city  are  plan- 
ning to  make  a  careful  studv  the  coming 
year  of  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
schools  after  the  Garv  plan.  Sub-commit- 
tees are  being  organized  in  every  district 
of  the  city.  These  erouns  will  visit  the 
schools  of  their  neighborhood,  confer  with 
local  school  officials  and  study  neighbor- 
hood conditions  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  Garv  plan  will  best  meet  the  needs  of 
that  locality.  The  league  further  announcees 
the  appointment  of  Agnes  de  Lima  as  exec- 
utive secretary. 

St.  Louis,  through  its  Civic  League,  has 
just  published  a  summarv  of  the  present 
status  of  all  movements  for  the  citv's  wel- 
fare as  a  basis  for  the  community's  work 
for  the  season.  It  is  being  widely  distrib- 
uted so  that  accurate  information  will  be 
at  hand  regarding  the  progress  of  any  given 
movement,  with  references  to  the  organi- 
zation in  charge  of  each  and  the  local  liter- 
ature published.  The  Civic  I  eague  has  also 
published  a  uninue  little  folder  telling  St. 
T  ouis  citizens  The  Truth  about  tlieir  I  ocal 
Government  It  gives  in  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs the  essential  facts  about  all  local 
governmental  functions,  showing  the  city's 
virtues  and   defects 
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HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY   BARGAIN  IIOTSR. 
For   Men.    Wompn   and   Children — Wliolesale 
G7U   Broadway,         New   York  Oily 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK     LOESER    &    CO.. 

•JS4      FULTON      STREET,    BROOKLYN,      N.      V. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ISOMEIKE, 
110-112    West    2Ulll    Street.   New    York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.    II.   &   E.    S.    GOLDBERG, 
West   Broadway   and   Hudson   Street, 
New   York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 
IIAMMACIIER,    SCIIT.EMMER    &    CO., 
!  Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St..     New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,   New   York 


The  Forerunner 

A  Monthly  Magazine 

Written,  Edited, Owned  and  Published 

by 

CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAM 

"The  Woman  Movement  would  have  a  tougher 
intellectual  fiber,  a  widely  and  deeply  conscious 
scope,  would  be  more  of  sustaining  inspira'ion, 
if  the  multitude  of  women  who  think  they  know 
what  that  movement  means,  were  to  know  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Oilman  and  her  Forerunner."-  It'm. 
Ma-ion  Reerl)/,  in  The  M irror.Nt.Lovix.Mo. 


$1  00  a  Year 


10  Cents  a  Copt 


The  Forerunner  carries  Mrs.  Gilman's  best  and 
newest  work;  her  social  philosophy,  her  verse, 
satire,  fiction,  ethical  teaching,  humor,  and  com- 
ment It  stands  for  Hummness  in  Women,  and 
in  Men;  for  better  methods  in  Child-culture;  for 
the  Home  that  is  no  Workshop;  for  the  New 
Ethics,  the  New  Economics,  the  New  World  we 
are  to  make— are  making. 

Enclosed  find  25c.  in  stamps  for  four  months' 
subscription  to  THE  FORERUNNER 


Name. 


Address.. 


CHARLTON  CO.  67  Wall  St.  NEW  YORK 


A 


merican  Association  for  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 

Philadelphia,  November  10-12, 1915 

All  who  are  interested  are  invited. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Executive  Secretary.  1211  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore,  IV! d. 
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Sound  Business  I'kinciples  or  Civil  Ser- 
vice. By  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz.  president. 
Municipal  Civil  .Service  Commission.  Muni 
cipal   Building,    New   York   city. 


A  New  Depasture  in  the  Theatmext  of  In 
mates  of  Penal  Institutions.  Bv  Samuel 
C.  Kolis.  director.  Psychopathic  Department. 
Series  No.  1.  Bulletin  No.  1.  July.  1015. 
Research  Department,  House  of  Correction. 
Chicago. 


What  Scientific  Management  Means  to 
America's  Industrial  Position.  Bv  Frank 
B.  Gilbreth  and  Lillian  Moller  Gilh'reth.  77 
Brown  Street,  Providence,  R.  1.  Reprinted 
from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academv 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Complement  Fixation  in  Pertussis.  Bv 
Miriam  Olmstead  and  Paul  Luttinger,  M.D. 
Reprint  series.  No.  32.  July,  1015.  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  corner  Center  and  Walker 
Streets,  New  York  City. 


The  Operation  of  the  Indeterminate  Sen 
TENCH  and  Parole  Law.  A  study  of  the 
record  of  eighteen  years  in  Indiana.  Bv 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary.  Board  of  State 
Charities,  93  State  House,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 


Report  op  the  Police  Department  Commit 
tee  on  Distress  and  Unemployment.  Win- 
ter of  1014-1915.  Police  Department.  New 
York  city. 


The  Passing  of  Mars.  A  modern  morality 
play.  By  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  Coronado, 
Cal.     Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 


Cincinnati    Clean    Up    and    Paint    Up    Cam 

PAIGNS  OF  1914  AND  1915,  WITH  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS for  the  Future.  Bv  J.  J.  Conway, 
chairman  and  C.  R.  Hehble,  secretary,  Con- 
tinuous Clean  Up  and  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee. Bulletin  No.  2.  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 


Citizen  Control  of  the  Citizens'  Business. 
Issued  by  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  813- 
820  Traders  Bank  Building,  Toronto. 


League  to  Enforce  Peace.  By  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell.  Vol.  V,  No.  5,  Part  1.  October. 
1915.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  ait. 
Vernon    Street,    Boston. 


Education  for  Life.  By  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong,  founder  of  Hampton  Institute. 
Address,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,   Hampton,   Virginia. 


Community  Study.  Parish  of  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Malaria.  Its  cause  and  how  to  prevent  it. 
By  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany,   1    aiadison   Avenue,    New   York   city. 


Statistics  of  Railways,  1904-1914,  United 
States.  Consecutive  No.  81.  Miscellaneous 
Series  No.  20.  September,  1915.  Bureau  of 
Railway    Economics,    Washington,    D.    C. 

A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 
By  Norman  Frost.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin,  1915.  No.  11.  Whole 
No.  6^6.  Price  20  cents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,   Washington,  D.  C. 


International  Conciliation.  Documents  re- 
garding the  European  war.  Series  No.  IX. 
Official  correspondence  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  September.  1915.  No. 
94.  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  407  West  117  Street,  New  York- 
city. 

The  Effect  of  the  aiiNiMUM  Wage  Decree 
on  the  Brush  Industry  in  Massachusetts. 
Minimum  Wage  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  7. 
September  16,  1015.  Wright  and  Potter 
Printing  Company,  State  Printers,  32  Derne 
Street,   Boston. 


Standards  in  Visiting  Nurse  Work.  By  Lee 
K.  Frankel.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Preliminary  Information  Respecting  Voca- 
tional Training  fob  Girls  in  Institutions 
in  and  About  Philadelphia.  For  use  in  a 
conference  on  vocational  training  for  girls. 
Department  of  Child-Helping,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartmenis,  lours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart* 
ment,  The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


BY  A  WOMAN  of  liberal  education, 
with  attractive  personality  and  rare  gifts 
as  a  teacher :  a  position  as  social  secretary 
to  lady  or  gentleman ;  or  as  resident  or 
visiting  tutor  to  growing  children,  or  to 
children  of  retarded  development;  or  as 
house  mother  in  girls'  school  or  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Highest 
references.  Perfect  health.  Prefer  vicinity 
of  New  York.  For  information  address 
C.  C.  Albertson,  pastor  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  85  South  Oxford 
Street,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  or  buyer 
in  institution,  or  headworker  in  settlement. 
Twelve  years'  experience  in  social  and  in- 
stitutional work.    Address  2211,  Survey. 


YOUNG  woman  of  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  desires  a  position  in  social 
settlement,  institution  for  children,  or  as 
teacher  of  elementary  domestic  science. 
Address  2212,  Survey. 


POSITION  as  companion.  Middle-aged. 
Willing  to  travel.  Healthful,  cheerful  and 
obliging.     Address  2213,  Survey. 


HELP  WANTED 


District  Nurse — graduate  from  an  ac- 
credited hospital  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  social  work.  Apply  for  further 
information  to  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, Goldsboro.  N.  C. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  for  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  Pacific  northwest;  sal- 
ary $110.00  per  month ;  must  be  able  to 
train  volunteers,  reorganize  case  commit- 
tee, supervise  case  work  and  be  good 
speaker.    Address  2210,  Survey. 


A  WOMAN  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
with  some  experience  in  social  work  to 
act  as  visitor  in  a  Boston  Charity  for  Un- 
married Mothers.  Resident  position.  Ad- 
dress 2214,  Survey. 


WELFARE  AND  SOCIAL  WORKER 

A  large  mercantile  corporation  in  New  York 
City  requires  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with 
welfare  work  in  its  various  phases. 

To  one  possessing  the  necessary  experience, 
tact,  initiative  and  a  pleasing  personality  this 
offers   a   desirahle   opportunity. 

State  in  detail  experience,  age  and  salary 
expected.  Address  by  mail  only.  C.  C.  I-..  38J 
4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.,  Care  of  George  Batten 
Company. 


HITI  I  ETINC  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
DULLC.11N3.  Values."  1 0c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  63th  St.,  Chicago 


Co-operating  Subscribers 
$10.00  each 
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ASSOCIATES 


HE  exact  outcome  of   our    fiscal    year    (1914-15) 

Tending  September  30  last,  as  audited,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting    of  Survey  Asso- 

I  ciates,  Inc.,  October   25,  and  will  be  distributed 

to  every  reader  in  the  annual  report.       This  will 
be  carried  as  a  supplement  in  an  early  November  issue. 

Roughly,  the  situation  is  this:  our  circulation  has  suf- 
fered, but  we  cleared  the  year  without  leaving  behind  a 
war  deficit  to  plague  us  in  the  times  ahead  ;  rather,  we  have 
a  small  working  margin  to  begin  the  new  year  with.  Our 
commercial  receipts  (advertising  and  regular  subscriptions) 
shrank  something  more  than  $6,000  as  against  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Radical  retrenchments  throughout  the  twelve 
months  enabled  us  to  meet  this.  Moreover,  by  duplicating 
the  contributions  raised  in  1913-14  we  were  able  to  keep  our 
headquarters  staff  intact,  and  make  a  fairly  good  fist  of  the 
exacting  reportorial  work  which  was  called  for  throughout 
the  year. 

"""THE  sustained  interest  of  friends  of  THE  SURVEY  from 
•*•  month  to  month  has  been  more  than  gratifying.  Co- 
operating subscriptions  were  the  one  dependable  factor  in 
the  year's  revenue.  More,  in  the  latter  half  of  September 
the  roster  of  co-operating  subscribers  mounted  up  over  the 
900  mark,  or  fifty  more  than  the  year  preceding. 
"\V7ITH  such  downright  backing  to  count  on,  we  want  to 
**  take  up  and  carry  thiough  in  1915-16  some  of  the 
things  shelved  in  1914-15  because  of  the  war  depression. 
The  outcome  of  this  difficult  twelve  months  gives  us  sure 
enough  footing  so  that  we  are  going  to  bend  our  best  ener- 
gies not  only  to  hold  our  own  in  the  months  ahead,  but  to 
get  into  our  old  stride;  doing  this,  more  than  any  other  way, 
by  serving  SURVEY  readers  and  co-operators,  and  through 
them  reaching  new  and  wider  companies  of  those  interested 
in  the  common  welfare. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Number  5.  Facts  About  Wage  Earners.   By 
Mary  Van  Kleeck.. 

A  series  of  1 7  diagrams  and  statistical 
tables,  based  upon  material  in  the  United 
States  Census,  with  a  brief  introductory 
text.  Prepared  for  use  in  the  course 
on  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  School  of 
Philanthropy,  and  adapted  to  class-room 
work  in  colleges  and  elsewhere  inconnec- 
tionwith  the  discussion  of  lnbor  problems. 
40  pp.  25  cents. 

Number  6.  The  Section  en  Charity  from  the 
Schulhan  Arukh. 

A  translation  of  the  rabbinical  teachings 
of  the  middle  ages  which  are  still  held  as 
authoritative  among  orthodox  Jews. 
32  pp.  25  cents. 

OTHER  NUMBERS  IN  THIS  SERIES 

Single  copies  5c;  25  copies  one  dollar. 

1 .  Social  Work  with  Families  and  Individuals;  A  brief 

manual  for  investigators.  By  Porter  R. 
Lee.      1 6  pp. 

2.  Organized  Charity  and  Industry:    A  chapter  from 

the  history  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  By  Edward  T. 
Devine.      1 6  pp. 

3.  The  Probation  Officer  at  Work.       By  Henry  W. 

'Uhurslon.     24  pp. 

4.  Is  Social  Work  a  Profession?     By  Abraham  Flex  - 

net.     24  pp. 

TO  APPEAR  IN  NOVEMBER 

Number  7.     Facts  About  the  Death  Rate. 

Number  8.     Facts  About  Tuberculosis. 

Each  a  series  of  diagrams,  with  brief  ex- 
planatory text. 


PROMOTE  THE  READING  OF  THE 

STANDARD  WORKS  OF 

LITERATURE 

Motion  pictures  visualizing  Dickens,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Charles  Reade,  etc.,  at  reasonable 
rental.  Circuits  now  forming  for  distant  ship- 
ments.     Enter  your  name  on  our  mailing' list. 

EUGENE  L.  KEEFE 

Everything  for  Projection 
1325  Vine  Street     -     -     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR  BUSINESS 

as    an    educator  is  to  spread 

truth  through  the  medium  of 

well-expressed  thoughts. 

OUR  BUSINESS 

is  to  make  the  right  use   of 
art,   type,   ink   and   paper   to 
carry  your  message  to  its  par- 
ticular audience. 

Write  us  about  the  work  you 
are  soon  to  have  printed.  Get 
our  suggestions  and  prices  first. 


SERVICE  BUREAU 

WM.  F.  FELL  Co.  PRINTERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Luxury  and  Economy 
Combined 

Mattresses  last  longer — are  sweeter  and 
cleaner — sleeping  hours  are  more  com- 
fortable on  beds  equipped  with 

QUILTED  MATTRESS  PADS 

Conscientiously  and  expertly  made  of 
two  pieces  of  heavy  bleached  white 
muslin — both  sides  quilted — with  dainty 
snow  white  wadding  of  the  best  grade 
between.     Soft,  springy,  sanitary. 

They  can  be  washed  easily  without  los- 
ing their  light,  fluffy  texture  or  their 
attractive  whiteness. 

Mothers  readily  appreciate  their  useful- 
ness—  they  keep  babies'  cribs  absolutely 
dry  and  sanitary.  They  are  made  in  all 
sizes  to  fit  any  bed  or  crib. 


Look  for  this  trade  mark 
and  thus  avoid  "Seconds," 
damaged  or  "Just  as  good" 
pads,  sold  under  other  labels 


Examine  closely  stitching 
on  our  pads  and  see  that 
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The  Survey  Associates.  Inc..  is  an  adventure  in  co-operative  journalism ;  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  November.  1012.  as  a  membership  organization 
without  shares  or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributors  of 
$10   or    more    a    year. 


It    is    this    widespread,    convinced    backing 
has  made  The  Survey  a  living  thing. 


and    personal    interest    which 


The  Survey  is  a  weekly  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  founded  in  the  90's  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  montli 
appears    as    an    enlarged    magazine    number. 

From  the  start,  the  magazine  and  its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
educational  enterprise,  to  be  employed  and  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  advertising  and  com 
uieicial    leceipts. 


Pri 


ce 


subset 


Single  copies  of  this  issue  twenty-five  cents.  Co-operating  subscriptions  $10  a  year.  Regula 
:riptiens  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1.20  extra.  Canadian  70  cents.  Issued  weekly.  Change 
Idress  should  lie  mailed  to  us  ten  (lavs  in   ndvan^o       in   oomMnti™  n-ith  o   omnrino  ™™,v,n,.,>i« 


Regular 
i™'-  »»'«bu  pusiage  .>i..:u  extra.  Canadian  70  cents,  issued  weekly.  Changes 
of  address  should  lie  mailed  to  us  ten  days  in  advance.  In  accordance  with  a  growing  commercial 
practice,  when  payment  is  by  check  a  receipt  will  be  sent  only  upon   request. 


ENTEREO    AS     SECOND    CLASS    MATTER     MARCH 


RIGHT,     ISIS,     6Y     SURVEY     ASSOCIATES,    INC. 
1909     AT    THE    POST    OFFICE   AT    NEW    YORK, 


The  GIST  of  IT- 
ANTHONY  COMSTOCK  was  the  traffic 
cop  Taboo  on  the  narrow  path,  keeping 
the  people  moving  on  when  some  there 
were  who  would  loiter  and  look  in  shop 
windows.  He  did  largely  what  all  the  rest 
of  us  think  and  what  we  are,  says  John 
Collier,  the  embodiment  of  middle  class  lib- 
eralism with  its  fiat  modesty.    Page  127. 

A   MOVEMENT'S     afoot    for    the    sub- 
merged peoples   of    Europe    to    have 
their    day    at    the    conference    of    powers 
which  settles  the  war.    Page  121. 

X^A/HEN  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
dismissed  Scott  Nearing  two  ques- 
tions were  raised  for  the  American  people 
to  answer:  What  shall  be  the  college  pro- 
fessor's tenure  of  office  and  by  whom  shall 
he  be  dismissed?    Page  131. 

A  WOMAN  physician  of  Holland  writes 
on  birth  control.     Page  142. 

'yHE  story  of  West  Chester's  playgrounds 
is  a  happy  story  of  discontent,  writes 
Miss  Baldwin.  The  playground  in  a  grove 
is  the  fruitful  growth  of  the  days  of  the 
Gay  street  gang  when  the  grown-ups  built 
on  the  vacant  lots  and  pushed  the  children 
into  the  streets,  then  filled  the  streets  with 
traffic  and  pushed  them  off  to  nowhere  at 
all.    Page  139. 

T^HE  Rockefeller  plan  for  friendly  in- 
dustrial relations  in  Colorado  discussed 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  John  R.  Law- 
son,  the  strike  leader,  and  J.  E.  Williams, 
one  of  the  most  successful  industrial  medi- 
ators. The  two  latter  agree  in  phophesying 
it  will  not  work.     Page  143. 

'J,HE   Chinese   character   for  tuberculosis 
is  not  T.  B.  but  the  methods  of  popular 
education    on    preventing   it    are    identical. 
Page  125. 

DR.    GOLDWATER   has    left    the    New 
York  city  Department  of  Health  with 
a  record  of  substantial  achievements  to  his 
credit.    Page  126. 

*yHE  safety  movement  has  grown  from  a 
tiny  start  in  one  industry  five  years 
ago  to  a  national  organization  representing 
nine  distinct  industries  with  many  branches. 
Safety  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
alcohol,  even  at  their  own  banquet.  Page 
122. 

]y|  ILK  drivers  for  a  New  York  concern 
are  striking  for  one  day  of   rest  in 
31.    Page  121. 

JTALY,  too,  takes  a  crack  at  alcohol,  al- 
ready staggering  from  many  blows,  in 
one  of  the  popular  leaflets  which  are  a 
part  of  the  campaign  of  hygiene  for  both 
soldiers   and  stay-at-homes.     Page   126. 

^T  the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  with  Edward  W.  Frost  of  Mil- 
waukee in  the  chair,  the  four  directors 
whose  term  of  office  expired  were  re- 
elected :  Jane  Addams,  Robert  W.  deForest, 
Julian  W.  Mack  and  Frank  Tucker.  The 
Survey's  annual  report  will  be  published  in 
next  week's   issue. 


America's  Future 
Foreign    Policy 

November   8-21 

TEN   AFTERNOON  LECTURES  AT  70   FIFTH  AVE. 

Beginning  at  4:30 

Course  Ticket:  Three  Dollars 

(Two   Dollars   to   Members   of   the    Party) 

FREE  PUBLIC  FORUM  AT  COOPER  UNION 

Beginning  at  8: 15 

PURPOSE  OF  LECTURES  AND  FORUM: 

The  afternoon  lectures  will  be  conducted  as  a 
university  course;  each  lecture  to  be  followed  by 
discussion.  Courses  of  reading  will  be  outlined, 
and   a  special  library  will  be  available. 

The  Cooper  Union  meetings  will  offer  a  chance 
for  public  discussion  of  the  urgent  questions 
involved  in  America's  foreign  policy.  At  the 
end  of  eac'i  address  well-known  men  and  women 
of  differing  opinions  will  open  the  discussion. 
Among  the  lecturers  are:  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Krehbicl,  r\'orman  Angell.  Hamilton  Holt,  Prof. 
Wm.  1.  Hull,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Cong  re  s  s  man 
Clyde  H.  Tauenner,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr. 
'!  ouokichi  Iyznazo,  Max  Eastman. 

Under  the  Direction  of  the 

WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY 
553  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

.    The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
school.   The  Profession  of  Home -Making."  will  be  sent 
on  request.     Address  a  postcard  or  note     A.  S   H    E 
519  West  69th  St..  Chicago.  111. 


M 


issouri  Conference  for 
Social  Welfare 

MARSHALL.  MO. 
November  14,  15,  16,  1915 

ALL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN   MISSOURI 
CORDIALLY  INVITED 

For  further  information   address  Miss    Frances 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary,  Marshall,  Mo. 


Fancy    Table    Linens 


We  are  now  showing  a  very  complete  assortment  of  fancy  Linens,  comprising 

Luncheon  Sets,  Centrepieces,   Tray  Cloths  (oval  and  oblong).  Dressing  Table, 

Bureau  and   LSuffet  Scarfs,   Tea  Cloths  and  Napkins,    Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Cloths. 

These  may  be  had  with   Madeira,   Irish  and  Chinese   Embroidery,  Italian  Cut 

Work,  and  Filet  Lace,  French  Creponne  Lace,  Mosaic  Openwork,  Sicilian  Cut 

Work,  Appenzelle  Openwork  and  Embroidery. 

Lunch€OH  SetS— A   good   variety    ol         Tea  ClOthS—  Round  and  Square.  32.x> 

to  275.00. 

Hound    Scalloped    Damask 

i^lOtllS — 72  inches,  80  inchesand  00  inches, 
$3.75  to  17. So  each.  Scalloped  Napkins  to 
match,  $8.50  to  21.00  dozen. 

Tea  Napkins— t3.oo  to  6s.oo  dozen. 

\s€nTV€]y)€C€S — 20,24,  27,  30  inches  in 
diameter.     $1  25  to  125.00  each. 
Scai'fS  —  i2Xi6inchesto  , 
2jxQoinches,$i.5o  to  135.00 
each. 

Luncheon    Sets— 

25  pieces,  $8.25  to  375.00  set 


designs  are  shown  in  the  new  Luncheon  Sets, 
consisiing  of  Table  Runner  and  twelve  Place 
Mats,  $30.25  to  150.00  set. 

Round  Lace  Cloths — ?2  inch,  4o 

inch,  108  inch  and  126  inch,  $40.00  to  350.00 
each. 

Square  and    Oblong    Lace 

\AOthS — 72x72  to  Q0X108  inches,  $37.50  to 
350.00  each. 

TraiJ  ClOthS— Sxio  inches  and  all  sizes 
up  to  20x30  inches,  20c.  to  $17.50  each. 

Mail  Orders  receive  pur  prompt  attention. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  New  York.  Rcf^ZhMa 


Diet   and   Digestion 

Indigestion,  Constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills  they  lead  to  are  so  common  and  cause  so  much 
needless  pain  and  suffering,  th.it  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  has  written  a  book,  telling  how  such 
disorders  may  be  avoided.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  great  authority  on  diet  and  digestion.  For  nearly 
forty  years,  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where  he  has  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  treat  and  prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  Indigestion,  Constipation  and 
the  more  serious  ills  they  lead  to.  What  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  experience. 
He  deals  wi.h  facts — not  theory.  His  new  book  is  called  "Colon  Hygiene"  and,  in  it,  he  tells  you 
of  digestive  disorders,  their  causes  and  natural  methods  for  their  relief  which  you  may  apply  right 
in  your  own  home.  Nearly  400  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  instructions  for 
exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Price  only  $2.  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Ordtr  today.  You  take  no  risk. 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,   return  book  at  once  for  prompt  refund.     Send  order  to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.   ::    2611  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  American  Journal  of  Sociology 

Edited  b\>  Albion  W .  Small 

For  twenty  years  the  American  Journal  ef 
Sociology  has  been  publishing  contributions  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  society. 
They  cover  the  field  of  social  science,  are  writ- 
ten by  leading  investigators,  and  are  without 
partisan  bias. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  and 
signed  book  reviews,  each  issue  contains  logical 
literature  and  brief  digests  of  important  papers 
in  American  and  foreign  social  science  journals. 

$2.00  a  year;  issued  bimonthly 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  Chic««o,  III. 


Boston  School  of 
Social  Science 

Lorimer    Hall,    Tremoot    Temple 
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FIRST    CONGRESS    OF    A    SUB- 
MhRGKD  PEOPLE 

The  vast  fund  of  idealism  re- 
leased by  war,  of  which  Jane  Addams 
has  written  on  another  page,  was  con- 
cretely demonstrated  in  a  cheering,  hat- 
waving  half  thousand  brawny  young 
workingmen  who  almost  raised  the  low 
roof  of  old  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
city  last  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  Congress  of 
Ukrainians  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  The  delegates,  507  in  all,  repre- 
sented the  410  societies  "composed  of 
naturalized  American  citizens  and  of 
men  and  women  about  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens"  who  comprise  practically 
all  of  the  half  million  Ukrainians  in 
this  country.  And  the  shouting  was  a 
thundering  affirmative  vote  for  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  that  the  submerged 
races,  the  smothered  folk,  of  Europe  be 
given  their  day  at  the  congress  which 
shall  settle  the  war. 

Following  a  preface  in  which  the 
Ukrainians  "declare  their  allegiance  to 
this  republic  and  pledge  it  their  undi- 
vided support  in  peace  and  war,"  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  called  upon  to  present 
their  case  to  the  conference  of  powers 
on  these  grounds : 

"Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy  and  believing  in  equality  of 
man  and  woman  in  political  and  civil 
matters,  having  learned  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  American  insti- 
tutions .  .  .  this  congress  proclaims 
the  right  to  democracy  and  autonomy 
for  all  nationalities  in  Europe  now  the 
object  of  contest  in  war. 

"The  above  organization,  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  come  from 
Ukraine,  knowing  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  their  motherland,  naturally  hope 
that  when  time  of  peace  will  come,  their 
nationality  will  also  be  afforded  democ- 
racy and  autonomy. 

"For  the  reason  stated  above  they  de- 
mand for  their  brethren  in  Europe  the 
•establishment  of  an  independent  Ukrain- 
ian state  which  should  comprise  the 
Ukrainians  now  inhabiting  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe." 

A  bit  later  a  thick-set,  bearded  man 
stood  on  the  platform  where  Lincoln 
spoke — the  platform  which  for  genera- 
tions has  been  hospitably  open  to  every 
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sort  of  protest — and  spoke  to  them  in 
rolling  impetuous  sentences  of  the  Polish 
tongue  which  is  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
Slavic  East.  All  through  he  had  his 
audience  with  him,  admiring  and  eagerly 
applauding.  But  at  one  point  the  whole 
hall  broke  forth  and  would  not  down. 

"What  does  he  say?"  asked  the  half 
dozen  native-born  who  were  present. 

"He  says,"  was  the  reply,  "that 
Ukrainia  cannot  be  free  alone;  that  un- 
til all  the  submerged  peoples  of  Europe 
are  free  none  will  be  really  free,  and 
the  Ukrainians  must  help  the  others  to 
their  freedom." 

The  speaker  was  not  a  Ukrainian,  but 
John  Szlupas,  M.D.,  president  of  the 
Lithuanian  Autonomy  Fund,  which  is  as 
close  kin  to  the  meeting  in  purpose  as  the 
Lithuanians  are  in  race.  Its  claims  have 
been  set  forth  in  a  volume  published  by 
Dr.  Szlupas. 

And  following  Dr.  Szlupas  was  Simon 
O.  Pollock,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who 
recalled  with  feeling  some  years  of  his 
childhood  spent  in  the  Ukraine.  De- 
claring this  the  first  congress  of  a  sub- 
merged people,  he  prophesied  similar 
meetings  of  the  other  stifled  races  who 
are  fighting  in  all  armies,  ravaged  by 
every  conqueror  and,  in  peace  as  well 
as  war,  oppressed  by  all  tyrants. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  promise 
of  both  Czar  and  Kaiser  of  an  autono- 
mous Poland  was  no  promise  at  all  to 
these  men.  For  while  they  have  no  love 
of  kings,  the  oppression  they  feel  most 
is  that  of  the  Polish  nobles,  their  over- 
lords in  both  Russia  and  Austria.  They 
are  insistent  in  pointing  out  that,  though 
called  Little  Russians,  they  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Russians  as  are  the  Bul- 
gars. 

Their  case  was  set  forth  in  English 
for  Americans  by  the  Rev.  Bychynsky,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Pittsburgh,  and, 
in  a  volume  by  eight  contributors  pub- 
lished for  the  occasion.  There  are  al- 
most 35,000,000  Ukrainians  all  told, 
mostly  in  Russia,  occupying  a  territory 
larger  than  France.  With  no  aristocracy 
and  no  middle  class,  they  are  a  peasant 
race  of  ancient  civilization,  democratic 
in  spirit,  with  a  rich  social  life  expressed 
in  many  forms  of  co-operative  enter- 
prise. 
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STRIKE    FOR   ONE  DAY   OFF 

MONTH 


Asking  for  half  as  much  rest 
a  month  as  is  given  the  horses  they 
drive,  and  for  other  ameliorations  in 
what  they  declare  is  one  of  the  most 
body-wracking  occupations  in  New  York 
city,  a  number  of  milk  wagon  drivers  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker 
Company  have  been  on  strike  for  ten 
weeks. 

The  men  are  demanding  one  day  of 
rest  a  month.  Their  horses,  they  de- 
clare, are  given  two  days  a  month,  some 
of  the  more  valuable  animals  three  or 
four.  They  are  asking  also  for  the 
abolition  of  the  one-dollar  fine  for  com- 
ing late  to  work,  for  no  discharge  with- 
out good  cause,  and  for  no  discrimina- 
tion for  belonging  to  a  union.  They 
do  not  demand  the  closed  shop. 

Back  of  the  strike  of  these  men  is  an 
almost  unknown  story  of  supplying  a 
city  with  its  milk  for  breakfast.  At 
present  the  drivers  of  the  Sheffield  com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  distributors  of 
milk  in  the  metropolitan  district,  work 
365  days  a  year.  They  are  given  no 
vacations.  One  of  them,  Samuel  Gettle- 
man,  declares  that  he  was  refused  a 
night  off  on  Christmas  Eve,  1913,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  married.  J. 
Deutsch  says  he  was  treated  similarly 
when  married  on  Washington's  birthday 
this  year.  Drivers  of  milk  wagons  are 
excepted  from  the  state  law  requiring 
employers  to  give  their  men  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven. 

"A  day's  work,"  said  one  of  the  strik- 
ers, who  was  corroborated  by  his  fel- 
lows, 'is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.' 
Each  driver  has  five  jobs:  he  delivers 
his  milk,  collects  bottles,  collects  bills, 
canvasses  his  route  for  trade,  and  keeps 
his  own  books. 

"We  begin  delivery  between  2 :30  and 
4:30  in  the  morning,  depending  on  the 
length  of  our  routes.  If  we  punch  the 
clock  one  minute  after  4  :30,  we  are  fined 
a  dollar.  Delivery  takes  till  breakfast. 
We  eat  in  restaurants  on  our  routes. 
Then  we  go  over  the  route  again  and 
collect  empty  bottles.  This  takes  two 
or  three  hours.  Then,  if  it  is  Monday, 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  we  collect  the 
week's  bills.  We  are  supposed  to  do 
all  the  collecting  on  these  three  days. 
If   it   is   Thursday,   Friday   or   Saturday 
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we  solicit  business  instead  of  collecting; 
but  there  are  always  bills  hanging  over 
on  these  days,  too. 

"After  collecting  or  canvassing  we  go 
to  the  depot  to  unload.  Probably  there 
will  be  fifty  to  a  hundred  wagons  ahead 
of  you.  I  have  waited  two  hours  before 
I  could  unload.  Then  we  unharness  our 
horses  and  go  into  the  office.  Before 
we  go  home  we  have  to  enter  every  de- 
livery and  every  collection  in  a  book. 
This  takes  an  hour.  Then  we  turn  in 
our  money  and  again  often  have  to  wait 
in  line.  It  is  7  o'clock  before  most  of 
us  get  home  the  tirst  three  days  in  the 
week.  The  last  three,  it  is  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Sundays  we  get  home 
earlier,  but  we  have  to  spend  Sunday 
afternoons  making  out  our  bills  for  next 
week's  collection. 

"Delivering  milk  for  four  or  five 
hours,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no  cinch.  Did 
you  ever  carry  a  server  of  milk?  It 
holds  ten  quart  bottles  and  each  bottle 
weighs  four  pounds  and  a  half.  Some- 
times we  carry  two  servers,  or  maybe 
some  extra  bottles  under  our  arms  or 
in  our  pockets.  I  suppose  we  carry  on 
an  average  seventy  pounds  into  every 
house  we  enter.  And  we  average  300 
customers  to  a  route.  By  the  time  you've 
gone  up  four  or  five  flights  of  stairs, 
down  into  cellars  and  across  roofs  to 
serve  300  customers,  with  seventy 
pounds  on  you,  you  know  you've  been 
doing  something. 

"You  don't  last  long  at  this  business. 
It  takes  the  youth  out  of  you  quick. 
How  many  middle-aged  men  do  you  see 
on  milk  wagons?  If  you  don't  get  one 
thing,  it's  another — rheumatism,  bad 
heart,  rupture.  There's  hardly  a  one  of 
us  that  can't  show  a  bad  scar  from 
broken  bottles.  I  myself  have  got  flat 
foot.  I  couldn't  pass  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination, because  I  tried." 

The  strike  began  ten  weeks  ago  when 
fifteen  drivers  met  in  a  moving  picture 
theater  to  discuss  conditions.  They  de- 
cided to  send  a  committee  to  wait  on  the 
president  of  the  company,  Loton  Horton. 
According  to  the  men,  one  of  their  num- 
ber "squealed."  Next  day,  they  declare, 
all  fifteen  were  discharged. 

Thereupon  300  of  the  600  drivers  in 
Greater  New  York  struck.  They  organ- 
ized the  New  York  Retail  Milk  Drivers' 
Union  and  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades.  A  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  their  routes  was  be- 
gun to  induce  customers  to  patronize 
other  companies.  After  four  days  a  set- 
tlement committee  went  to  President 
Horton  and  stated  their  demands.  Mr. 
Horton  refused  to  recognize  the  union 
and  the  committee  left.  A  second  com- 
mittee, calling  on  him  three  weeks  ago, 
received  a  similar  refusal. 

The  men  have  continued  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  strike  and  alienate  cus- 
tomers. They  have  had  almost  no  pub- 
licity, the  New  York  Call,  a  Socialist 
daily,  being  the  only  paper  printed  in 
English  to  give  them  space.  They  claim 
700  members  for  their  union  and  say 
that  150  Sheffield  employes  are  now  on 
strike.    They  raised  $300  the  other  night 


by  selling  tickets  to  a  theater  perform- 
ance. 

Other  milk  companies,  they  declare, 
have  granted  the  union  demands  with- 
out a  walk-out,  and  three  are  about 
ready  to  sign  a  recognition  of  the  union. 

President  Horton,  when  seen  by  a 
representative  of  The  Survey,  repeated 
that  he  would  never  recognize  the  driv- 
ers' union,  and  belittled  the  importance 
of  the  strike,  declaring  that  not  more 
than  thirty  men  were  now  out.  The 
strike  had  cost  the  company,  he  said, 
between  5,000  and  7,000  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  out  of  a  total  business  of  350,000 
quarts.  He  admitted  that  detectives  em- 
ployed by  the  company  were  watching 
the  strikers  day  and  night,  but  declared 
that  the  question  as  to  how  many  de- 
tectives were  hired  was  impertinent 

Mr.  Horton  said  that  when  Borden's 
Condensed  Milk  Company  recently 
granted  one  day  of  rest  a  month  to  its 
drivers,  he  took  this  question  up  with 
his  own  board  of  directors.  He  told  the 
directors  that  one  day  a  month  seemed 
to  him  too  little  to  be  of  any  value  to 
the  men  and  that  summer  vacations 
would  be  better.  The  board  thereupon 
provided  that  after  January  1,  1916,  all 
drivers  who  had  been  with  the  company 
one  year  should  have  a  week's  vacation 
with  pay,  and  those  who  had  been  with  it 
five  years  should  have  two  weeks. 

"When  my  men  asked  me  if  I  would 
let  some  of  'em  have  a  day  a  month  in- 
stead," said  Mr.  Horton,  "I  told  them 
'No,  I'd  do  as  I  damn  please.'  " 

In  a  letter  to  The  Survey,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton elaborated  his  interview,  declaring 
that  the  one-dollar  fine  has  been  im- 
posed in  only  two  of  the  company's  thir- 
teen districts,  and  that  it  was  instituted 
merely  to  save  "the  jobs  of  two  or  three 
of  the  older  men  in  our  employ  in  those 
divisions,  who  persisted  in  reporting  so 
late  that  they  could  not  properly  serve 
their  routes,  and  the  money  was  returned 
to  them  if  they  reported  on  time,  which 
was  4:30  a.m.,  for  thirty  days." 

Mr.  Horton  pointed  out  that  he,  and 
the  presidents  of  two  other  large  milk 
companies  of  New  York  and  "the  prin- 
cipal officers  and  best  paid  men  in  our 
employ  commenced  work  in  the  milk 
business  as  milk  drivers."  He  says 
further: 

"As  in  every  other  business  involving 
service  to  the  public  the  hours  of  work 
vary,  but  it  is  a  misstatement  to  say 
that  a  day's  work  consists  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  2  o'clock  on  the  day  this  letter 
is  written  every  man  at  the  57th  street 
branch  had  booked  in  and  had  left  for 
home.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence; in  fact,  it  is  general  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week.  If  during  these 
days  the  men  so  solicit,  their  work  in 
this  respect  is  recognized  by  commission 
payments,  which  increases  their  weekly 
wages. 

"All  of  our  bookkeepers,  who  are 
necessary  for  booking,  leave  the  office  at 
1     o'clock     on     Saturdays    in     July     and 


August.  Our  closing  time  is  5:30  every 
evening  for  our  orhce  employes,  so  that 
the  statement  that  most  of  the  men  work 
until  7  o'clock  is  not  true  or  never  has 
been  true." 

This  letter  was  written  on  Friday. 
The  men  themselves  say  that  on  that  day 
they  get  home  at  "2  or  3  o'clock." 

The  wages  of  Snetneld  drivers  run  as 
follows:  for  the  nrst  six  months  of  em- 
ployment, $16  a  week;  for  the  next  year, 
$17;  for  the  next  year  and  a  half,  $18; 
for  the  next  two  years,  $19;  for  the  next 
year,  $20;  thereafter,  $21.  In  addition, 
the  men  are  paid  commissions  on  new 
business  secured  by  them. 

The  men  contribute  fifty  cents  a  week 
to  the  funds  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Benevolent  Association.  This  is  sub- 
tracted from  their  wages  before  they 
are  paid;  often  they  are  not  asked,  the 
men  declare,  whether  they  want  to  make 
this  contribution.  Before  the  workmen  s 
compensation  law  was  passed,  they  were 
allowed  $10  a  week  for  ten  weeks  if 
sick  or  injured.  Now,  they  say,  they 
are  given  $10  a  week  for  only  two  weeks 
if   injured. 

In  1908  the  drivers  of  milk  wagons 
went  on  strike  and  secured  an  increase 
in  wages  but  not  recognition  of  the 
union.  An  attempt  to  unionize  by  the 
drivers  of  the  McDermott  Dairy  Com- 
pany failed  three  years  ago. 

SPREAD  OF  THE  SAFETY   MOVE- 
MENT 

The  growth  of  the  safety  move- 
ment since  its  beginning  about  five 
years  ago  with  the  electrical  engineers 
in  the  steel  industry,  was  marked  by  the 
number  of  industries  represented  at  the 
fourth  annual  congress  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Philadelphia,  October 
19-21.  Men  from  no  less  than  nine  dis- 
tinct industries,  including  mining,  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  foundries,  laun- 
dries, wood-working  establishments  and 
cement,  paper,  and  textile  mills  held 
separate  sectional  meetings  to  discuss 
the  detailed  technical  problems  that  they 
have  to  meet.  Beside  these  there  was  a 
section  on  safeguarding  machinery,  and 
a  medical  section  that  held  largely  at- 
tended meetings. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  tin 
attitude  of  the  congress  toward  the 
liquor  question.  The  safety  movement 
seems  to  be  taking  very  seriously  the 
relation  of  intoxicants  to  work-acci- 
dents. One  delegate  told  of  a  "Water- 
wagon  Club"  organized  in  an  Ohio  fac- 
tory. About  half  the  employes  joined 
the  club. 

During  the  year  following  its  or- 
ganization there  were  forty-three  seri- 
ous accidents  among  members  of  the 
club,  and  over  a  hundred  among  non- 
members.  If  the  water-wagon  men  bad 
been  injured  in  tne  same  ratio  as  the 
others,  there  would  have  been  one  hun- 
dred and  one  serious  accidents  among 
them  instead  of  forty-three.  So  com- 
pletely do  the  safety  men  disapprove    ,-• 
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the  use  of  intoxicants  that  they  not 
only  refused  John  Barleycorn  a  ticket 
to  their  banquet  but  they  had  printed  on 
the  program,  "No  alcoholic  liquors  will 
be  served." 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  safeguard  its  citizens.  "The 
business  of  government,"  said  Governor 
Brumbaugh,  "is  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
people  to  keep  strong  and  well."  The 
governor  pointed  to  the  recently  adopted 
compensation  law  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
step  in  that  direction,  a  sentiment  that 
was  echoed  by  Edson  S.  Lott,  of  the 
United  States  Casualty  Company  of 
New  York,  when  he  arose  to  speak. 
"A  compensation  law,"  said  Mr.  Lott, 
"is  in  these  days  one  of  the  tests  by 
which  men  judge  the  social  status  of  the 
state." 

The  broadest  possible  extension  of 
the  safety  movement  was  suggested  by 
Mayor  Blankenburg  when  he  said:  "I 
believe  if  you  make  a  success  of  this 
movement  in  America  it  will  not  be 
long  until  we  shall  have  an  international 
safety  council  that  shall  have  as  its  end 
the  prevention  of  war." 

Keen  interest  in  medical  supervision 
was  manifested  by  the  large  number  of 
delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  de- 
voted to  that  subject.  It  was  evident 
from  the  papers  read  that  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  tendency  to  insist  on 
physical  examinations  of  all  applying 
for  work,  especially  in  states  which  have 
passed  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
There  was  much  discussion  over  the 
unfit  who  are  weeded  out  by  this  pro- 
cess and  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times  that  practically  all  of  the  speak- 
ers advocated  state  insurance  against 
sickness  and  old  age. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  pointed  out  that 
placing  the  examination  in  the  hands  of 
state  or  municipal  health  departments 
would  go  far  toward  removing  the  ob- 
jection that  labor  men  now  have  to- 
ward physical  examinations.  She  said 
that  workingmen  are  suspicious  of  com- 
pany physicians  and  consider  that  the 
examination  is  only  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer.  They  also  see 
in  the  practice  an  opportunity  to  weed 
out  union  men. 

Most  interesting  of  all  the  meetings 
in  some  respects  was  the  final  general 
discussion  attended  by  all  the  delegates, 
each  of  whom  was  allowed  three  min- 
utes to  express  his  views  as  to  how  to 
start  a  safety  campaign  and  how  to  get 
managers  and  men  alike  interested  in 
the  question.  Whether  the  management 
-can  be  convinced  on  humane  grounds  or 
whether  it  has  to  be  shown  cost-sheets, 
were  among  the  questions.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  while 
the    managers    are    as    humane    as    any- 

fbody,  it  is  as  well  to  get  their  attention 
by  showing  them  how  money  can  be 
saved  by  taking  precautionary  measures 
to  avoid  accidents. 


PUTTING  TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 
TO  WuRK 

If  you  had  ten  million  dollars  to 
give  for  charitable  purposes,  what  would 
you  do  with  it?  Easy!  I'd  give  it  for 
an  institution  for  orphan  girls. 

So  Robert  N.  Carson  of  Philadelphia 
thought  when  he  left  a  fund  which 
amounts  to  $3,500,000  for  orphan  girls, 
six  to  ten  years  of  age  who  have  lost 
both  father  and  mother. 

So  Charles  E.  Ellis  of  Philadelphia 
thought  when  he  left  a  fund  which 
amounts  to  $4,500,000  for  fatherless  girls 
under  thirteen. 

So  John  Edgar  Thomson  thought 
when  he  left  a  fund  which  amounts  to 
$1,800,000  for  girls  whose  fathers  were 
killed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

So  Eliza  Howard  Burd  thought  when 
she  left  a  fund  which  amounts  to  $700,- 
000  for  orphan  girls  of  legitimate  birth, 
four  to  eight  years  old. 

These  four  foundations  amount  to 
$10,500,000.  Only  the  Burd  School  has 
any  buildings  and  they  propose  to 
abandon  their  present  plant  and  build 
entirely  new. 

Here  were  ten  million  dollars  of  new 
money  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  to 
be  used  for  girls,  in  addition  to  ten 
millions  more  invested  in  institutions 
already  established.  The  question  was, 
how  to  put  this  sum  to  work. 

The  trustees  of  Carson  College  for 
Orphan  Girls  found  themselves  hedged 
in  by  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Carson's 
will  which  provided  that  the  college 
should  receive  "poor  white  healthy 
girls,"  both  parents  dead,  not  under  six 
or  over  ten  years,  not  coming  from  any 
other  institution,  and  legally  surrender- 
ed by  guardians,  relatives  or  public  au- 
thorities. The  trustees  discovered  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
"college"  under  these  restrictions.  They, 
therefore,  sought  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child-helping  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 

The  department  brought  about  a  con- 
sultation with  the  authorities  of  Charles 
E.  Ellis  College,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize 
their  work,  and  a  call  for  a  conference 
of  vocational  and  educational  authori- 
ties to  consider  their  situation  and  ad- 
vise them.  With  these  experts,  called 
from  several  states,  met  Gov.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner  of 
education,  and  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau.  It  was  quick- 
ly and  clearly  brought  out  that  the  full 
orphan  is  a  small  factor  in  Philadel- 
phia's problem  of  dependent  children,  as 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  orphanage 
children  and  about  2  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren placed  out  have  lost  both  parents; 
while  29  existing  institutions  have  terms 
of  admission  almost  identical  with  the 
two  proposed  "colleges." 

Representatives    of    local    institutions 


caring  for  girls  of  like  classes  with 
those  included  in  the  plans  of  the  two 
new  institutions  described  to  the  con- 
ference their  facilities  for  the  vocation- 
al education  of  girls.  It  was  apparent 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them 
had  any  adequate  plans  or  machinery 
for  the  vocational  education  of  the  older 
girls  under  their  care. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
problem  must  be  largely  vocational ; 
that  the  work  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania  which  care  for  girls  ought 
to  be  considered  together  and  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  co-ordinate  and 
harmonize  their  vocational  work;  that 
the  classes  of  girls  admissible  should  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  not  only  girls 
who  had  lost  one  or  both  parents  by 
death,  but  also  those  who  were  practi- 
cally orphans  through  the  desertion,  un- 
faithfulness or  incompetency  of  their 
natural  parents.  J.  Prentice  Murphy  of 
Boston  and  L.  B.  Bernstein  of  New 
York  urged  that  the  two  colleges  should 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  institu- 
tional method  but  should  find  ways  to 
avail  themselves  of  foster  homes. 

A  committee  on  conclusions,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  John  C.  Frazee,  Martha  P. 
Falconer,  Laura  D.  Gill,  Prof.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  and  Bromley  Wharton, 
summed  up  the  results  of  the  conference. 
They  commended  the  course  of  the  trus- 
tees in  their  preliminary  study  and 
urged  its  continuance,  advising  them  to 
erect  no  buildings  until  a  definite  pro- 
gram had  been  determined.  They  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
women  on  either  board  of  trustees. 
They  advised  that  the  two  "colleges"  be 
looked  upon  as  homes,  where  the  girls 
will  receive  such  teaching  as  cannot 
otherwise  be  provided.  They  advised 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  girls  be 
linked  with  the  outer  world  by  being 
sent  to  the  public  schools,  and  later  on 
to  trade  schools;  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  basal  education  in  literature  and 
art. 

It  was  suggested  that  they  be  given 
the  kind  of  domestic  training  they  would 
get  in  a  good  home  and  as  much  free 
outdoor  life  as  possible,  with  some  in- 
struction in  gardening  and  poultry-rais- 
ing. It  was  recommended  also  that  each 
girl  should  have  at  least  two  years'  vo- 
cational education  specialized  to  the  oc- 
cupation which  she  expects  to  enter. 

The  conference  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  all 
the  institutions  for  girls.  Carson  and 
Ellis  institutions  are  to  be  located  near 
Philadelphia.  A  suggestion  which  was 
very  favorably  received  proposed  that 
these  institutions  erect  and  maintain  a 
joint  industrial  training  plant  some- 
where in  the  city,  for  the  vocational  in- 
struction of  their  older  girls;  and  that, 
if  possible,  this  plant  be  made  a  sort  of 
industrial  university,  open  to  the  older 
girls  of  practically  all  the  child-caring 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
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S   TO    SCHOOL    DESKS,   SPINES 
AND  EYE-STRAIN 


To  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Rosen- 
berg, district  diagnostician  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health,  came  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  small  for  his  age,  and 
of  poor  muscular  development.  He  had 
a  distinct  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
and  a  perceptible  degree  of  myopia 
(short-sightedness). 

Three  years  before,  the  boy  had  shown 
on  examination  no  spinal  curvature,  and 
his  vision  was  then  normal.  Meantime, 
he  had  been  at  school.  Was  there  a 
causal  relationship  between  that  fact 
and  his  present  condition?  Dr.  Rosen- 
berg's conviction  is  that  just  such  a 
causal  relationship  did  exist  in  this  case, 
and  does  in  many  others. 

He  visited  certain  newly  built  schools 
in  New  York  and  noted  attentively  the 
conditions  of  seating  and  lighting.  These 
schools  he  found  equipped  with  desks 
and  chairs  adjustable  for  height, — but 
none  of  the  teachers  questioned  knew 
this  fact,  and  no  adjustment  of  the  furni- 
ture had  been  made,  such  as  to  allow 
the  smallest  children  to  have  the  lowest 
desks  in  the  front  row.  The  teachers 
urged  the  children  to  "sit  up  straight" 
while  a  photograph  was  being  taken ; 
but  Dr.  Rosenberg  noticed  that  after  a 
moment  in  a  strained,  stiffly-erect  posi- 
tion, the  children  relapsed  into  the  accus- 
tomed slouch,  bending  to  bring  the  eyes 
nearer  to  a  book,  or  holding  the  feet 
and  knees  sideways  for  room  and  so 
twisting  the  body  at  the  waist. 

Dr.  Rosenberg  followed  his  report  of 
this  investigation  with  the  recommenda- 
tions that  teachers  be  required  to  make 
practical  use  of  their  knowledge  regard- 
ing proper  posture;  that  the  Board  of 
Education  issue  orders  to  have  seats  ad- 
justed at  the  opening  of  every  term  and 
as  often  thereafter  as  necessary;  that 
medical  inspectors  of  schools  extend 
their  supervision  to  conditions  which 
must  create  defeat,  instead  of  only 
remedying  the  defects  thus  created. 

The  physiological  facts  back  of  such 
results  Dr.  Rosenberg  gives  as  follows: 

"Congenital  myopia  does  not  occur. 
Newly  born  children  are  practically  al- 
ways hypermetropic.  ...  It  has  been 
proven  that  acquired  myopia  is  almost 
exclusively  found  in  individuals  who  are 
compelled  to  over-exert  their  eyes  by 
continual  near  vision.  Other  factors  to 
be  reckoned  with  are : 

"A.  Predisposition,  probably  ana- 
tomic peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
the   eyeball. 

"B.  Conditions  which  compel  the 
eyes  to  over-accommodate  and  over-con- 
verge. That  is,  where  the  printed  page 
or  work  is  continuously  held  too  close  to 
the  eye." 

Dr.  Rosenberg's  report  and  recom- 
mendations are  endorsed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  committee  refers  to  an 
analysis   of   over  200,000   published   ex- 


aminations of  students'  eyes,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  "myopia,  extremely 
rare  or  entirely  absent  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  educational  process,  was 
found  to  advance  steadily  in  percentage 
with  the  pupils'  progress  in  school." 

In  1897,  St.  Petersburg  pupils  showed 
13.6  per  cent  of  myopia  in  the  first 
grade,  and  42.8  in  the  eighth;  Philadel- 
phia figures  are  4.27  per  cent  of  myopia 
at  eight  years  of  age,  and  19.33  at  seven- 
teen ;  village  schools  in  Germany  showed 
1.4  per  cent  in  village  schools,  26.2  in 
gymnasia  (high  schools),  and  59.5  in 
universities. 


A 


N  ALL  AMERICAN  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE CONGRESS 


B 


OY    SCOUTS    SAY    THEY    ARE 
NOT  ANTI-MILITARY 


For  years  past  officials  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  defended 
themselves  against  charges  that  they 
give  military  training  to  boys  and  tend 
to  foster  a  military  spirit.  So  success- 
ful has  been  their  defense  that,  in  this 
war  year,  they  have  had  to  issue  an  an- 
nouncement that  they  are  not  anti- 
military. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  scouts 
are  anti-military  came  up  through  the 
scout  executive  of  Brooklyn  who  saw 
the  need  of  raising  it,  he  said, 

"partly  through  the  natural  interest  of 
any  group  of  men  gathered  together  in 
the  different  phases  of  the  discussion 
now  going  on  throughout  the  country, 
and  partly  through  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Langstaff,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Plattsburg  [military  encampment] 
and  who  said  that  he  had  found  General 
Wood  and  other  officers  there  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Boy  Scout  organization 
is  either  indifferent  to  this  problem  or  is 
anti-military." 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  stating  that  it  would  be  "inap- 
propriate to  take  any  action  with  refer- 
ence to  any  question  of  policy  for  the 
United  States  government  in  matters 
capable  of  difference  of  opinion  of  a  po- 
litical character,"  and  denning  the  Boy 
Scout  position  as  follows: 

"First,  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
is  not  anti-military.  The  Boy  Scout 
movement  neither  promotes  nor  discour- 
ages military  training,  its  one  concern 
being  the  development  of  character  and 
personal  efficiency  of  adolescent  boys. 

"Second,  that  the  records  show  that 
the  logical  result  of  the  program  which 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  promoting 
is  in  reality  as  strong  a  factor  as  any 
other  one  agency  which  the  country  now 
has  for  preparedness,  since  it  develops 
the  character  of  hoys  and  assists  them  in 
securing  a  proper  conception  of  a  citi- 
zen's responsibility. 

"Third,  furthermore,  boys  who  have 
been  scouts  will,  because  of  their  train- 
ing under  the  motto  'Be  Prepared.'  prove 
themselves  more  virile  and  efficient  in 
any  emergency  which  calls  for  their  ser- 
vices as  citizens  of  the  country." 


While  the  United  States  strug- 
gles with  problems  of  child  care  the  na- 
tions to  the  south  of  Panama  do  likewise. 
The  health  and  leisure  of  children  are 
being  discussed  and  legislated  upon  in 
the  plains  of  the  Parana  and  along  the 
watersheds  of  the  Cordilleras.  Ameri- 
can social  workers  are  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  the  leaders 
from  these  other  countries. 

Two  years  ago  the  Argentine  Nation- 
al Child  Welfare  Congress  decided  to 
commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Argentine  independence  in 
1916  by  holding  a  conference,  to  which 
would  be  invited  the  social  workers  of 
other  countries  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Accordingly  the  first  American 
Congress  on  Child  Welfare  will  meet  at 
Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic,  next 
July.  The  twenty-one  South  American 
republics  and  the  countries  of  North 
America  will  probably  be  represented. 

The  congress  will  be  divided  into- 
seven  sections — law,  industrial  legisla- 
tion, aid  to  mothers  and  children,  hy- 
giene, education,  psychology  and  soci- 
ology. Organizations  engaged  in  child 
welfare  work  are  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates and  to  exhibit  charts  and  other 
pertinent  material  of  interest.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  is  composed  of  lead- 
ing social  workers  of  the  Argentine- 
Other  South  American  countries  have  ap- 
pointed co-operating  committees.  Tucu- 
man, a  city  of  80,000,  is  700  miles  north 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  is  situated  1,500- 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Dr.  Julietta  Santeri  Renshaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
congress,  has  appointed  Harry  Erwin 
Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan-American 
Society  of  the  United  States,  a  repre- 
sentative in  New  York  to  form  a  com- 
mission to  co-operate  in  promoting  an 
interest  in  the  congress  in  this  country. 

"No  better  opportunity  could  be  im- 
agined," says  Mr.  Bard,  "for  those  in 
the  United  States  interested  in  closer 
social,  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
or  with  the  peoples  of  the  other  republics 
than  is  afforded  by  this  congress;  no- 
subject  could  form  a  better  basis  for 
profitable  discussion  than  the  child.  I 
am  particularly  glad  that  the  call  for 
this  congress  comes  from  Argentina,  as 
this  will  serve  to  bring  to  many  of  our 
people  a  better  understanding  of  the 
progress  made  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  child  and  of  the  methods 
employed   in   that   splendid  country. 

Additional  subjects  for  discussion  may 
be  presented  for  consideration  by  the 
executive  committee  up  to  December  31. 
Copies  of  the  program  as  now  worked 
out  can  lie  secured  from  Edward  N. 
Clopper.  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 105  East  22  street.  New  York  city. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  interested 
in   forming  a  delegation. 
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If  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  a 
cosmopolitan  of  the  first  rank,  so  is 
the  organized  movement  against  it. 
The  Council  on  Public  Health  of  the 
China  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, Shanghai,  has  put  the  familiar 
story  into  a  calendar,  reproduced  in 
the  adjoining  columns,  and  furnishes 
the  following  translation  of  the  text: 

"Two  brothers  have  tuberculosis 
(upper  middle  picture).  See  Brother 
Lean  going  out  of  the  door?  He  is 
going  to  try  the  new  method  of  cur- 
ing tuberculosis  about  which  an  intel-  i 
ligent  friend  told  him.  Smiling 
Brother  Fat  scoffs  at  his  brother.  He 
is  saying,  'Go  ahead  and  carry  out 
these  foolish  ideas!  Within  a  few 
years  men  will  know  who  is  the 
wiser  of  us  two.'     They  part. 

"Brother  Lean  tries  out  the  new 
method  faithfully  (three  pictures  to 
the  right).  But  to  do  this,  he  had  to 
revolutionize  his  way  of  living.  This 
cost  him  considerable  effort.  His 
life  depended  upon  the  result.  He 
had  tried  everything  he  had  heard 
about  to  cure  tuberculosis  and  failed 
to  get  well.  From  time  to  time  he 
visited  a  good  doctor  friend  of  his 
who  told  him  just  what  to  do.  Note 
the  facilities  for  cleanliness,  rest, 
good  food,  sunshine,  fresh  air  and 
exercise. 

"Brother  Lean  got  fat  (numbers  3 
and  4).     All  his  many  friends  mar- 
veled   at    the    change    in    him.      So 
Brother     Lean      (now     fat)      invited 
some  of  them  to  a  feast  at  which  he 
made   a    speech.      He   told   them   the 
story  of  the  last  few  years,  and  how 
the  method  of  living  which  had  cured 
him  was  the   very  one  by  which   all 
could     prevent     tuberculosis.       They 
were  all  astonished  when  he  told  them 
that   some   one   died   of   this   disease   in 
China    every    37    seconds.      Before    his 
guests    returned    home,    he    distributed 
some  copies  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  cal- 
endar story,  which  he  had  secured  from 
his  good  doctor  friend. 

"Brother  Fat  got  thin.  And  no  won- 
der !  Look  at  the  way  in  which  he  lived 
(three  pictures  to  the  left)  !  Note  the 
suggestions  of  filth,  bad  air,  stuffy  bed, 
lack  of  sunshine,  irregular  and  seden- 
tary habits,  poor  food  and  patent  medi- 
cines. 

"Brother  Fat  died  (number  4,  left). 
And  what  is  most  deplorable  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  with  whom  Brother 
Fat  lived,  and  who  are  now  seen  mourn- 
ing his  death,  became  infected  with  the 
tubercle  bacilli  which  careless  Brother 
Fat  scattered  about  everywhere.  It  is  a 
pity  (-hat  some  of  these  mourners  will  in 
turn  be  mourned  within  a  few  years. 

"The  brothers  meet  again  (bottom  pic- 
ture) at  a  newly-made  family  grave. 
One  of  them  is  on  the  inside,  the  other 
on  the  outside  of  the  grave." 


L 


ABOR  CONDITIONS  NOT  A  BAR 
AT  ELLIS  ISLAND 


The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  two  Russians,  Gegiow  and  Os- 
setes,  that  immigration  authorities  are 
not  authorized  to  take  into  account  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  city  to  which 
an  immigrant  is  destined  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  and 
therefore  subject  to  deportation. 

The  two  wayfarers  from  the  distant 
Caucasus  region  of  Russia  landed  at 
Ellis  Island  in  January,  1914.  They  are 
described  by  their  counsel,  Max  J. 
Kohler  of  New  York  city,  as  "young 
men,  farm  laborers,  of  fine  physique, 
having  $25  and  $40  respectively  in  cash, 
had  paid  their  own  passage  money  and 
had  railroad  tickets  to  Portland,  Ore., 
where  the  one  had  an  uncle  and  the 
other  a  friend  desirous  of  helping  them 


get    employment    and    of    aiding    them 
meantime." 

They  were  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  likely  to  become  public 
charges  because,  Mr.  Kohler  says,  news- 
paper reports  had  it  that  Portland  at 
that  time  was  in  the  midst  of  an  indus- 
trial depression. 

Mr.  Kohler  holds  that  the  decision 
settles  a  controversy  of  long  standing 
which  has  grown  up  over  interpretations . 
of  the  likely-to-become-public-charges. 
clause  in  the  immigration  law  by  the- 
Ellis  Island  authorities. 

In  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  Justice  Holmes  wrote: 

"It  would  be  an  amazing  argument 
for  immigration  officials  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  because  the 
labor  market  in  the  United  States  was 
overburdened,  and  yet  that  would  be 
more  reasonable  than  refusal  to  admit 
because  of  reported  conditions  in  one 
city." 
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NEW    HEALTH    COMMISSIONER 
IN  NEW  YORK 

On  November  1,  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  will  repay  its 
loan  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  (see  The 
Survey  of  January  31,  1914),  for  Dr. 
Sigismund  S.  Goldwater  entered  upon 
his  work  as  commissioner  of  the  city 
department  only  under  leave  of  absence 
from  that  hospital,  in  which  he  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  and  to  which 
he  now  returns. 

During  the  two  years  of  Dr.  Gold- 
water's  direction,  the  department,  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  efficient  of  mu- 
nicipal organizations,  has  broadened  and 
deepened  its  activities  to  a  degree  that 
offers  stimulus  and  challenge  to  every 
other  health  agency  in  the  country.  He 
has  materially  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  department — an  achievement  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  bud- 
get. The  budget  for  1913  was  $3,598,- 
383;  that  for  the  present  year  was  $3,- 
357,943. 

Moreover,  during  this  time,  he  has 
not  only  placed  all  the  important  super- 
visory positions  in  the  department  on  a 
full-time  basis,  with  appropriate  com- 
pensation to  the  incumbents,  but  has  ex- 
tended the  work  of  the  department  in  a 
number  of  important  directions. 

Dr.  Goldwater  has  organized  the  Di- 
vision of  Industrial  Hygiene,  to  carry 
on  a  much-needed  intensive  study  of 
people  in  many  different  occupations, 
and  which  within  six  months  has  ex- 
amined at  its  clinic  sometimes  175  food- 
handlers  in  a  day.  The  division  has  won 
favorable  recognition  from  labor  unions, 
fur  manufacturers,  the  Hotel  Associa- 
tion and  other  organizations  realizing 
the  economic  value  of  hygienic  methods. 

Commissioner  Goldwater  has  started 
a  most  vigorous  anti-alcohol  campaign. 
He  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  such 
private  organizations  as  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  ;  pub- 
lic officials  and  representatives  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  of  the  Brewers' 
Association,  Press  Club,  wholesale 
•  grocers,  and  the  army  post  at  Govern- 
or's Island. 


The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  Education  is  another  im- 
portant development  under  Dr.  Gold- 
water's  direction.  In  addition  to  the 
publication  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  sent 
to  all  physicians,  school  principals, 
clergymen  and  others  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  this  bureau  now  issues  monthly  a 
series  of  fifteen  different  Neighborhood 
Health  Chronicles,  printed  in  English, 
Italian,  Yiddish,  Polish,  etc.  Another 
periodical,  School  Health  News,  is  sent 
to  over  20,000  school  teachers  in  the 
city. 

The  Division  of  Statistical  Research, 
recently  organized,  promises,  as  its  name 
suggests,  to  become  a  center  of  vital 
civic  and  social  information.  Dr.  Gold- 
water's  influence  was  felt  upon  the  sub- 
way management,  both  in  securing  the 
maintenance  of  the  winter  schedule  for 
the  summer  season,  and  also  in  minimiz- 
ing the  over-crowding  of  cars.  The 
present  ordinance  prevents  a  car  from 
carrying  passengers  to  more  than  one 
and  one-half  times  its  seating  capacity. 
The  prevention  of  the  discharge  of  sew- 
age effluent  into  Lake  Mohansic,  was 
largely  due  to  Dr.  Goldwater's  influence. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
achievement  of  Dr.  Goldwater's  admin- 
istration is  his  vigorous  fight  against 
fraudulent  patent  medicines.  The  regu- 
lation, which  goes  into  effect  January  1, 
1916,  that  no  proprietary  medicine  may 
be  sold  in  Greater  New  York  unless  its 
formula  is  registered  with  the  Board  of 
Health,  raised  at  the  time  of  its  first  an- 
nouncement some  vigorous  protests 
which  were,  after  all,  their  own  con- 
demnation. 

Dr.  Goldwater  will  be  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  present  deputy- 
commissioner  and  sanitary  superintend- 
ent of  the  department.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  deputy-commis- 
sioner has  succeeded  to  the  chief  posi- 
tion in  the  department.  Dr.  Emerson's 
long  connection  with  the  department 
gives  him  not  only  the  insight  into 
its  policy  and  methods,  with  which  he 
has  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  which 
he  will  continue  and  further,  but  gives 
him  also  a  practical  experience  with 
local  conditions  enviable  for  an  officer 
undertaking  so  large  a  task. 


HYGIENE  FOR  ITALY  AT  HOME 
AND  AFIELD 

Italy  is  making  determined 
efforts  to  safeguard  the  nation's  health 
during  war.  Under  the  direction  of 
Queen  Helena,  the  entire  first  floor  of 
the  Quirinal  has  been  made  into  a  hos- 
pital for  the  soldiers,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  beds  now  fill  this  space  in  the 
royal  palace.  Strict  measures  are  be- 
ing enforced,  in  the  army  and  in  some 
civilian  groups,  to  guard  against  im- 
ported disease.  Anti-cholera  vaccination 
in  the  army  is  compulsory ;  and  in  the 
province  of  Naples  all  suspected  dysen- 
tery is  reportable  under  severe  penalty. 
In  Milan,  an  organization  of  Italian 
physicians  is  actively  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing leaflets  urging  hygiene  among 
soldiers  and  their  families,  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation. 
These  leaflets  discuss  venereal  disease, 
the  effects  of  alcohol,  the  prevention  of 
pellagra  and  of  tuberculosis,  and  also 
advocate  social  legislation.  By  way  of 
illustrating  the  style  and  contents  of 
these  leaflets,  a  translation  of  that  on 
alcohol  is  made  by  Louis  H.  Dublin, 
statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company: 

"The  Injurious  Effects  of  Alcohol  and 
of  the  Abuse  of  Wine. 

"The  Austrian  accusation  that  our 
soldiers  are  worked  up  to  the  impetus  of 
a  formidable  charge  by  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation is  an  infamous  calumny. 

"The  soldiers  of  Italy  fight  serene  and 
conscious  that  right  and  justice  are  on 
their  side. 

"Alcohol  is  a  poison. 

"He  who  is  wise  enough  to  remain  ab- 
stinent may  be  proud  of  offering  a  salu- 
tary example  to  those  who  show  them- 
selves to  be  intemperate. 

"One  lives  best  and  in  perfect  health 
without  drinking  even  a  drop  of  wine. 

"Do  not  trust  to  your  ability  to  bear 
the  effects  of  wine.  It  is  this  which 
leads  to  the  greatest  and  most  insidious 
danger,  chronic  intoxication,  which  can 
bring  one  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  mad- 
house. 

"The  excitement  produced  by  alcohol 
lasts  for  a  short  time  and  leaves  a 
greater  weakness,  diminishing  the  re- 
sistance to  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of 
war." 


THE  NURSE 

[This  verse  is  a  byproduct  of  an  operation.] 
Herbert  Cressy 

PVRT  was  she  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  room, 
\nd  extra  hands  for  the  surgeon,  deft  and  un- 
failing. 

At  times  she  swung  with  unflinching  hand  the 
mallet 

That  drove  crashing  home  the  bone-splintering 
chisel, 

At  times  staunched  the  flowing  blood  with  a  pale 
compassion 

That  did  me  good  inside,  and  heartened  me 

To  set  my  teeth,  and  have  another  go  at  it. 


The   LANTERN   BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  EXPLOR- 
ING SOME  THOROUGHFARES 
OF     THE      PEOPLE'S     LEISURE 


VI 

A    Parenthetical  Chapter 


Anthony  Comstock— Liberal 


ANTHONY  COMSTOCK  is  dead. 
His  passing  gives  occasion  for 
thought,  and  not  only  to  those 
who  would  "see  the  world  in 
a  grain  of  sand."  Comstock  partly  em- 
bodied and  partly  caricatured  an  epoch, 
and  neither  in  his  sound  nor  his  un- 
sound ideals  does  he  belong  wholly  to 
the  past. 

The  censorship  point  of  view  develop- 
ed in  this  series  of  articles  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  point  of  view  and 
methods  of  Comstock.  But  this  is  partly 
because  the  field  of  problems  has  been  a 
different  one,  partly  because  the  examin- 
ation has  been  carried  out  from  a  per- 
spective widely  different  from  that  of 
Comstock  yet  not  necessarily  contradic- 
tory to  his.  Viewing  the  bulk  of  Com- 
stock's  work  over  forty-seven  years, 
there  is  much  that  every  rational  being 
must  approve. 

Anthony  Comstock  became  during  his 
lifetime,  to  the  sophisticated  public,  a 
myth,  a  symbol,  a  personified  rednctio 
ad  absurdum.  That  he  was  a  very  hu- 
man being  who  struggled,  who  believed, 
who  suffered  and  served — above  all, 
who  believed — one  finds  it  hard  to 
realize.  We  all  dread  ridicule.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Comstock  suffered  under  it. 
He  elaborated  his  creed  of  fanatical 
repression,  and  drew  about  him  a  group 
of  like  disposition,  in  order  to  provide 
sanction  in  his  own  mind  as  well  as  to 
publicly  effect  what  he  was  emotionally 
constrained  to  do.  There  is  something 
even  of  tragedy  in  his  life.  It  is  tragic 
to  see  one's  own  excess  of  determina- 
tion reversed  by  the  progress  of  events 
until   it  becomes  a  negation  of  results. 

Let  us  roughly  classify  Comstock's 
work. 

He  warred  against  the  organized,  com- 
mercialized promotion  of  obscenity 
among  the  young.  None  would  defend 
the  business  promotion  of  obscenity,  but 
Comstock  was  the  first  man  to  compel 
social  attention  to  this  evil  in  this  coun- 
try.     He    remained    till    the   end    of   his 
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life  the  most  important  agent  in  this 
necessary  work,  leaving  to  those  who 
come  after  him  the  less  onerous  task  of 
preventing  a  relapse  into  the  old  vile- 
nesses. 

Comstock's  indefatiguable  work  in  the 
suppression  of  lotteries  again  hardly  in- 
vites debate. 

From  this  point  outward,  Comstock's 
work  becomes  debatable  as  to  aims,  and 
less  than  debatable  as  to  methods.  His 
failure  to  discriminate  between  sex  hy- 
giene and  obscenity,  between  sociologi- 
cal drama  and  pornographic  postcards, 
scarcely  did  harm — rather,  it  caused 
multitudes  of  people  to  think.  One  im- 
portant phase  of  Comstock's  activity 
was,  according  to  the  writers  view,  radi- 
cally pernicious — namely,  his  indiscrim- 
inate proscription  and  persecution  of 
venders,  propagandists  and  publishers 
who  made  bold  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate a  limited  birth-rate. 

This  article  is  no  place  for  discussing 
what  Lester  F.  Ward  called  the  funda- 
mental demographic  law — namely,  that 
the  number  of  births  in  a  population  is 
normally  in  inverse  ratio  to  intelligence. 
Comstock  acted  on  this  law,  for  he 
strove  to  keep  down  intelligence.  No 
matter  what  view  we  take  of  the  end  he 
was  seeking,  it  is  clear  that  he  failed 
utterly  to  check  the  neo-Malthusian 
movement,  but  it  is  demonstrable  that 
his  efforts  aided  in  maintaining  a  dan- 
gerous half-ignorance,  indirectly  stimu- 
lated abortion,  and  caused  measureless 
deliberate  law-breaking  and  medical 
hypocricy. 

Yet  in  a  deep  and  significant  sense  it 
must  be  said  that  Comstock  was  the 
whipping-boy  of  present-day  public  opin- 
ion; he  made  himself  useful,  pernicious 
or  ridiculous  in  its  behalf.  He  carried 
out  fundamentally  our  own  behest;  he 
did  largely  what  we  think  and  what  we 
are.      To    suggest   this    fact    and    to    in- 


terpret it  is  the  aim  of  this  article. 

Anthony  Comstock  was  born  in  1844, 
at  New  Canaan,  Fairfield  county,  Conn. 
His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  elder,  his 
mother  a  simple,  deeply  religious  wom- 
an. He  cultivated  her  memory  during 
after  years  and  she  became  a  real  so- 
cial motive  in  his  life,  remaining  so  till 
the  end.  At  nineteen,  Comstock  joined 
the  federal  army  and  served  through 
tnree  years  of  the  Civil  war.  He  be- 
came a  sort  of  amateur  chaplain  in  his 
company.  The  religious  motive  was 
strong  and  real  all  through  Comstock's 
life,  not  merely  as  a  vernacular,  a  re- 
vivalist intoxication  or  sanction  for  ex- 
treme acts,  but  as  a  true  creed  of  the 
heart,  cherished  in  solitude  and  lived  by. 
The  record  of  his  early  years  makes  this 
clear  beyond  doubt. 

After  the  war,  Comstock  became  a 
grocery  clerk  in  New  Haven,  but  he  soon 
went  back  to  religious  work.  He  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Educational  Institute  in  Ten- 
nessee and  substantially  built  up  that  in- 
stitution. He  worked  intensely,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  undoubtedly  he  felt 
with  an  involved,  perhaps  even  neurotic, 
intensity.  His  interest  in  the  Lookout 
Mountain  work  appears  to  have  satisfied 
itself,  and  he  returned  to  New  Haven 
where  he  became  an  assistant  grocery 
clerk.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  borrowed 
$5  and  came  to  New  York  to  seek  a 
career.  He  worked  as  third  assistant 
porter  in  a  mercantile  house.  He  be- 
came shipping  clerk,  then  stock  clerk, 
and  broke  down  in  health';  he  persisted 
and  gradually  earned  better  wages,  saved 
money  and  in  1871  married.  Afterward 
he  became  a  traveling  salesman. 

In  this  early  period  his  activities 
against  pornography  had  already  begun. 
Comstock  had  observed  the  young  men 
around  him.  A  close  friend  was  ruined 
through  loose  associations,  and  through 
circumstance  or  otherwise  Comstock  be- 
came convinced  that  pornography  caused 
sexual  misconduct.  In  1868  he  caused 
the    arrest    of   one    Charles    Conroy    for 
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the  circulation  of  an  obscene  book,  the 
beginning  of  four  years  of  private  ac- 
tivity, carried  out  entirely  single-hand- 
ed. 

In  1872,  Comstock  traced  a  stream  of 
obscene  literature  (actual  or  alleged)  to 
a  Brooklyn  home.  The  father  of  the 
house  had  fled,  the  printing  apparatus 
was  found  in  the  house.  A  mother  and 
her  abandoned  children  pled  for  mercy. 
Comstock  was  moved  by  the  situation. 
He  formed  a  plan  to  buy  the  printing 
plant  from  the  mother.  He  wrote  to 
R.  R.  McBurney,  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  stating  the  case,  and  McBurney 
showed  the  letter  to  the  late  Morris  K. 
Jesup.  As  a  result,  Comstock  narrated : 
"I  got  the  warmest  handshake  of  my 
life,"  and  Jesup  handed  Comstock  $500, 
half  for  the  abandoned  wife  and  half 
for  the  continued  prosecution  of  his 
campaign.  Mr.  Jesup  then  called  a 
meeting,  attended  by  the  district  attor- 
ney and  others,  which  eventually  result- 
ed in  the  chartering  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  organized  war,  not 
merely  against  obscenity  but  against  lot- 
teries, against  abortion  and  contra-con- 
ceptional  or  neo-Malthusian  methods  and 
ideas. 

In  1873,  legislation  was  sought  and 
obtained  against  the  transmission  of  ob- 
scene literature  through  the  mails  and 
Comstock  was  constituted  special  agent 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  in- 
spection of  the  mails,  later  inspector  of 
mails.  This  position  he  held  till  his 
death,  though  without  salary  until  1907. 
As  the  years  passed  the  federal  law  was 
gradually  shaped  into  a  more  compre- 
hensive prohibition,  while  the  New  York 
state  penal  law  affecting  obscenity,  and 
the  penal  laws  of  other  states  were, 
through  amendment  and  court  prece- 
dent .perfected  as  documents,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  with  fangs  in  them. 

Anthony  Comstock  died  September  21 
last.  Announcement  is  made  that  the 
work  of  his  society  will  continue  under 
the  leadership  of  his  efficient  assistant 
of  the  past  two  years,  John  S.  Sumner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  not  within 
the  society  which  he  founded,  then  out- 
side of  it,  the  most  extreme  phases  of 
Comstock's  activity  will  continue  to  be 
pressed.  Three  years  ago  the  writer  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Comstock  on  the  platform  of 
the  International  Purity  Congress. 
There  were  four  thousand  men  and 
women  in  the  audience,  gathered  from 
wide  regions,  most  of  them  representing 
organized  groups,  some  of  them  dele- 
gated by  the  governors  of  states.  In 
this  atmosphere,  Comstock  did  not  give 
in  the  least  an  impression  of  extremism  ; 
in  the  whole  gathering  there  were  prob- 
ably not  two  persons  who  did  not  un- 
reservedly share  his  point  of  view. 

The  current  report  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  contains  in- 
teresting statistical  facts,  covering 
forty-two  years  of  work: 


Years  of   imprisonment  imposed  586 

Fines   imposed    $240,066 

Obscene   pictures   and   postcards 

confiscated    or    destroyed. ..  .3,053,708 

Microscopic  pictures  for  charms, 
knives,  etc.,  confiscated  or  de- 
stroyed              7,768 

Newspapers  containing  unlawful 
advertising  or  obscene  matter, 
confiscated  or  destroyed 88,301 

Moulds  for  making  obscene  mat- 
ter,  confiscated  or  destroyed.       14,129  lbs. 

Establishments  engaged  in  mak- 
ing such  matter  closed 
through  the  activity  of  Com- 
stock             17,057 

Articles  for  immoral  use  con- 
fiscated   or    destroyed 366,912 

Boxes  of  pills  and  powders  con- 
fiscated or  destroyed 61,883 

Seized    in    the    year     1908     and 

dumped  into  the  North  River.     119,000    pills. 

The  tabulation  contains  a  list,  appal- 
ling or  fascinating  according  to  one's 
turn  of  mind,  of  gambling  devices  with 
obscure  and  romantic  names,  aggregating 
hundreds  of  thousands,  which  have  been 
confiscated  or  destroyed.  Another  in- 
teresting tabulation  is  the  following, 
showing  the  religion  of  those  who  have 
been  arrested.  Its  classification  of  all 
non-Hebraic  or  non-Christian  worship- 
ers as  heathen,  and  its  isolation  of  the 
free-love  and  spiritualist  groups,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  mental  standpoint  of  the 
society : 

Catholic    964 

Hebrews    1,078 

Protestants    954 

No     Religion 564 

Free    Lovers    12 

Spiritualists     13 

Atheists    27 

Greeks     6 

Heathen    22 

We  have  now  to  relate  Comstock  to 
our  discussion  of  theatrical  problems; 
more  broadly,  to  the  problem  of  sex  hy- 
giene ;  and  more  broadly  still,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  social  action  and  inter- 
ference in  our  age.  A  part  of  what  fol- 
lows will  appear  exceedingly  far-fetched 
to  some  readers.  A  part  will  be  mis- 
construed by  some,  no  matter  how  clear- 
ly it  be  stated. 

To  begin  with  the  most  general  rela- 
tion: Comstock  was  a  product  of  poli- 
tical liberalism.  To  go  back  to  European 
development,  liberalism  is  a  product  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  middle  class  as- 
serting itself  in  the  political  field. 
When,  for  example,  the  English  middle 
class  undertakes  to  regulate  morals,  it 
does  so  by  the  methods  and  with  the 
ideals  of  Comstock.  The  middle  class 
dominated  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Great  Britain ;  its  state  of  mind  bids 
fair  to  dominate  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  America. 

Merely  referring  to  the  interrelation 
which  was  suggested  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series,  between  Protestantism, 
the  rise  of  political  democracy,  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class  and  the  triumph  of 
puritanism  in  certain  countries,  let  us 
trace  precisely  the  way  in  which  liber- 
alism in  public  affairs  may  become 
Comstockism  in  morals  and  apply  the 
methods  of  Comstock  in  many  other 
fields  as  well. 

For  the  middle  class  to  rise  into  pow- 
er, all  kinds  of  vested  interests  must  be 
displaced,  all  kinds  of  institutions  must 


be  challenged.  The  political  machinery 
is  used  to  secure  this  result.  Further- 
more, the  triumph  of  the  middle  class 
has  historically  synchronized  with  the 
growth  of  large-unit  production,  of  cor- 
porate activity  and  of  multiplied  recipro- 
cal influences  operating  over  large  ter- 
ritories. The  decay  of  community  life 
and  the  relaxing  of  those  moral  bonds 
which  are  dependent  on  community  re- 
lationship, has  been  consequent  on  these 
other  developments.  All  these  condi- 
tions have  involved  multiplied  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  to  be  met  along 
one  of  two  possible  lines :  the  Socialist 
line  of  government  operation  and  own- 
ership, or  the  liberal  line  of  government 
regulation. 

Inevitably,  the  dominant  middle  class 
has  chosen  the  latter,  the  liberal  line. 
Self-preservation,  not  merely  plausibility 
or  convenience,  dictated  the  choice. 

So  the  police  functions  of  govern- 
ment have  multiplied  beyond  computa- 
tion. Now,  if  man  were  simply  a  ra- 
tional and  non-egoistical  being,  and  if 
group-egoism  were  not  a  force  driving 
the  dominant  group  to  impose  its  own 
standards  of  taste  and  conduct  on  every 
non-dominant  group  (not  to  mention  the 
disposition  to  materially  exploit),  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  solve  all  problems  by  the  use 
of  taxation  and  of  police  power,  and  to 
keep  itself  largely  out  of  sight  while  do- 
ing so.  But  in  this  real  world  where  we 
live,  where  ignorance  is  added  to  egoism 
and  where  erroneous  world-views  often 
drive  the  mass  of  men — in  such  a  world. 
a  democracy  which  tries  to  accomplish 
all  needed  things  by  the  use  of  police 
power,  undertakes  truly  to  rake  out  an 
augean  stable. 

We  must  push  our  examination  a  lit- 
tle further,  in  order  to  "place"  Comstock. 
The  moral  code  of  the  middle  class  is 
an  exceedingly  simple  one.  Its  esthetic 
code  is  simpler  still.  Keep  the  peace, 
maintain  your  self-esteem,  protect  your 
children ;  with  moderation  indulge  the 
natural  appetites,  patronize  the  conven- 
tional in  art  and  in  thought !  This  is 
far  from  a  caricature  of  the  middle-class 
ethic  and  its  esthetic  code.  There  is  a 
fearful  shrinkage  in  life's  volume,  a 
dwarfing  of  life's  values,  a  stilling  of 
life's  marginal  possibilities  in  this  code, 
but  it  has  been  the  code  of  the  century 
past,  it  is  the  tacit  American  code  to- 
day, and  the  machinery  of  government, 
of  education  and  of  church  are  still  be- 
ing used  to  enforce  it. 

Now  we  can  see  Comstock.  He  did 
in  the  field  of  sexual  concern  what  other 
representatives  of  the  middle  class  were 
doing,  are  doing,  will  do  in  many  other 
fields,  lie  proceeded,  as  democracies  at 
their  present  stage  of  development  gen- 
erally do.  on  the  assumption  that  g 
intentions  are  self-effectuating  and  on 
the  more  dangerous  assumption  that  the 
result  directly  achieved  by  act  oi  gov- 
ernment  is  the  only  one  needing  to  he 
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taken  into  consideration.  To  these  false 
assumptions  regarding  the  process  by 
which  results  are  secured,  he  added  that 
other  middle-class  assumption,  that  the 
great  energies  and  tendencies  of  life  are 
to  be  treated  as  evil  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  with  accommodating  tameness  oper- 
ate within,  and  only  within,  the  conven- 
tionally decreed  and  convenient  bound- 
aries. 

We  are  all  immersed  in  our  age. 
None  more  than  you,  the  doctrinaire 
Socialist  who  may  chance  to  read  this 
article.  We  will  grow  strangely  near  to 
Comstock,  and  in  self-defense  will  be 
tolerant  toward  him,  if  we  first  examine 
our  own  preconceptions  and  methods  of 
work ! 

With  the  above  as  a  preface,  we  may 
insert  two  quotations,  which  fairly  de- 
scribe, by  implication,  the  relation  of 
Comstock  to  this  larger  problem  of  so- 
cialization which  is  the  task  of  the 
whole  world.  The  first  quotation  is 
from  Herbert  Spencer's  The  Study  of 
Sociology: 

"You  see  that  this  wrought-iron  plate 
is  not  quite  flat:  It  sticks  up  a  little, 
here  towards  the  left — 'cockles,'  as  we 
say.  How  shall  we  flatten  it?  Obvious- 
ly, you  say,  by  hitting  down  on  the  part 
that  is  prominent.  Well,  here  is  a  ham- 
mer, and  I  give  the  plate  a  blow  as  you 
advise.  Harder,  you  say.  Still  no  ef- 
fect. Another  stroke?  Well,  there  is 
one,  and  another,  and  another.  The 
prominence  remains,  you  see !  the  evil 
is  as  great  as  ever — greater  indeed.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Look  at  the  warp  which 
the  plate  has  got  near  the  opposite  edge. 
Where  it  was  flat  before,  it  is  now  cur- 
ved. A  pretty  bungle  we  have  made  of 
it.  Instead  of  curing  the  original  defect 
we  have  produced  a  second.  Had  we 
asked  an  artisan  practised  in  'planish- 
ing' as  it  is  called,  he  would  have  told 
us  that  no  good  was  to  be  done,  but 
only  mischief,  by  hitting  down  on  the 
projecting  part.  He  would  have  taught 
us  how  to  give  variously-directed  and 
specially-adjusted  blows  with  a  hammer 
elsewhere :  so  attacking  the  evil,  not 
by  direct,  but  by  indirect,  actions. 

"The  required  process  is  less  simple 
than  you  thought.  Even  a  sheet  of 
metal  is  not  to  be  successfully  dealt  with 
after  those  common-sense  methods  in 
which  you  have  so  much  confidence. 
What,  then  shall  we  say  about  society? 
.  .  .  Is  humanity  more  readily 
straightened  than  an  iron  plate?" 

Our  second  quotation  is  from  The 
Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  by  Lester 
F.  Ward.  Herbert  Spencer  was  inclined 
to  non-interference  in  politics — was  a  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire. 
Ward,  an  American  philosopher,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thinker  to 
overthrow  the  social  fatalism  of  Spencer, 
but  he  wrote  with  full  understanding  of 
the  law  of  indirection  and  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  effects  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  quotation  from  Spencer.  Says 
Ward: 

"The  principle  of  attractive  legisla- 
tion is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of 
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mechanical  invention,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  it  deals  with  social  in- 
stead of  physical  forces,  with  men  in- 
stead of  things.  The  ingenuity  which 
has  been  displayed  in  dealing  with  ani- 
mals, by  which  wild  beasts  have  become 
man's  most  useful  servants  and  through 
which  man  has  gained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  lower  kingdoms 
of  nature,  shows  that  the  inventive 
faculty  may  successfully  cope  with  vital 
and  psychic  forces.  It  only  requires  a 
somewhat  higher  type  of  this  same  qual- 
ity of  mind  to  tame  the  human  animal 
and  make  him  as  harmless  and  as  useful 
to  society  as  domesticated  animals  are 
to  man. 

"First  of  all,  the  idea  must  be  got  rid 
of  that  there  are  any  essentially  evil  pro- 
pensities. Those  with  which  men  are  en- 
dowed have  been  developed  with  a  use- 
ful purpose.  They  must  be  recognized 
as  natural  and  the  effort  made  to  direct 
them  into  useful  channels  just  as  the 
elements  of  nature — fire,  wind,  water, 
electricity,  etc. — are  directed  by  mechan- 
ical invention.  Instead  of  the  brusque 
command :  'Thou  shalt  not,'  there  must 
be  devised  such  measures  that  when  man 
acts  according  to  nature  his  act  will  be 
at  least  harmless;  if  possible,  useful.    In- 


stead of  waiting  till  the  natural  result 
of  an  action  has  wrought  injury  to 
others  and  then  punishing  the  agent,  the 
desire  to  do  that  which  will  injure  others 
might  in  most  cases,  by  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  the  modification  of  the  en- 
vironment, be  completely  removed.  The 
moralists  have  undertaken  the  impossible 
task  of  removing  the  so-called  evil  pro- 
pensities of  man.  Meliorism  teaches 
that  there  are  no  such.  .  .  .  Desires 
there  will  be,  for  so  is  man  constituted, 
but  these  seek  only  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. The  injury  to  others  is  only  inci- 
dental, and  the  problem  is  to  get  others 
out  of  the  way." 

We  now  come  to  our  second  question 
in  reverse  order  of  generality:  Com- 
stock in  relation  to  sex  hygiene ;  more 
narrowly,  Comstock  in  relation  to  ob- 
scenity and  impure-mindedness. 

Comstock  represented  those  who  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  taboo  in  sexual 
matters.  Government  has  not  decreed 
this  taboo.  It  is  in  varying  degrees  and 
forms  as  old  as  society ;  considered  as  a 
folkway  based  on  the  psychic  disposition 
toward  modesty,  it  is  seen  (as  regards 
female  modesty  particularly)  to  have  its 
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roots  in  the  subhuman  world,  It  is 
really  a  secondary  sexual  character ;  but 
while  thus  biologically  rooted,  it  can,  in 
the  human  species,  under  social  influ- 
ence, become  intense,  elaborate  and 
bizarre  to  incredible  degrees.  Though 
old  as  society,  the  sex  taboo  was  magni- 
fied by  Christianity.  It  was  moderated 
in  the  pre-renaissance  period,  but  re- 
stored under  puritanism  with  this  criti- 
cal difference,  that,  although  asceticism 
was  encouraged  in  the  middle  ages, 
chivalry  and.  religion  provided  an  un- 
exampled social  mechanism  for  the  sub- 
limation of  sexual  interest;  while  under 
Calvinism  the  emotional  outlets  were  not 
provided.  Under  medieval  Catholicism, 
romantic  love  passed  over  unconsciously 
into  social  efflorescence  and  religion. 
Under  Calvinism  it  died  or  found  a 
biological  outlet  or  a  definitely  neurotic 
expression. 

We  English-speaking  peoples  today 
still  suffer  under  the  tradition  of  emo- 
tional inexpressiveness  which,  through 
English  puritanism,  acquired  the  binding 
power  of  a  social  custom.  And  while 
great  numbers  are  today  becoming  in- 
tellectually liberated,  to  the  point  that 
we  think  and  talk  with  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  at  least  about  the  social 
phases  of  sexual  problems,  there  are  few 
indeed  of  us  who  are  emotionally  liber- 
ated. "Even  he  who  is  freed  in  spirit 
must  purify  himself,"  says  Nietzsche; 
"much  of  prison  and  mould  is  still  left 
in  him:  his  eye  (i.  e.,  the  emotional 
complexes  which  dominate  most  of  his 
attitudes  toward  self,  life  and  world) 
needeth  to  be  purified." 

And  this  is  the  significant  point  about 
Comstock  and  his  intimate  kinship  with 
us  all.  Many  of  us  are  informed 
enough,  or  have  reasoned  forcibly 
enough,  to  recognize  that  the  repression 
of  knowledge  in  sexual  matters  is  harm- 
ful, while  the  repression  of  sexual  in- 
terest is  impossible.  So  we  are  disposed 
to  condemn  Comstock.  But  Comstock 
was  emotionally  impelled.  In  terms  of 
psychology,  he  suffered  from  the  im- 
purity complex.  Out  of  this  grew  his 
fanaticism.  Those  who  upheld  Com- 
stock in  his  work  of  repressing  sex  en- 
lightenment suffered  from  the  impurity 
complex  as  he  did.  And  there  are  few 
of  us — perhaps  there  is  none  of  us — 
who,  if  he  deeply  examined  his  own 
mind,  would  not  find  that  he,  too,  was 
mentally  maimed,  distorted,  inhibited, 
persecuted  by  this  same  delusion  of  sex- 
impurity. 

We  are  here  in  the  difficult  field  of 
analytical  psychology,  and  to  understand 
the  matter  at  all  we  must  go  a  little 
more  explicitly  into  it.  Sex  interest  is 
a  deep  and  exhaustless  fertilizing  and 
vitalizing  force.    It 

"Moves    behind    these    figments    of    the 

brain, 
A    cloud    on    high    and    fountain-source 

below. 


An    ancient    road    our    feet    shall    tread 
again." 

Sex  interest  is  neither  exhausted  nor 
ultimately  diminished  by  any  quantity  or 
excess  of  biological  expression.  A  hu- 
man being  may  remain  emotionally  re- 
pressed though  he  be  a  libertine ;  a  celi- 
bate may  live  richly  the  emotional  life. 
Art  is  nurtured  if  not  engendered  in 
sexual  interest.  Equally  so  is  religion. 
This  does  not  mean  that  either  art  or 
religion  are  merely  sex.  Sex-interest 
may  not  be — the  writer  does  not  dream 
that  it  is — the  ultimate  primordial  form, 
source  or  raw  energy  of  psychic  life,  but 
it  is  a  basic  form,  and  if  the  sublimated 
sexual  interests  were  taken  out  of  hu- 
man life,  much  of  the  glamour,  idealism, 
loving  servicableness  and  battling  ener- 
gy would  fade  like  dew. 

What,  now,  is  the  relation  of  taboo — 
of  institutionalized  modesty — to  this 
process  of  sublimation,  of  emotional  ex- 
pressiveness whereby,  the  spiritual  and 
social  world  are  eternally  re-created  out 
of,  or  with  the  aid  of,  sexual  interest? 
And  what  is  the  relation  of  taboo  to 
impure-mindedness?  Does  secrecy  op- 
erate mentally  in  the  direction  of  pure- 
mindedness  or  of  the  opposite?  And 
what  is  the  cause  and  meaning  of  ob- 
scenity? 

The  following  was  Comstock's  answer 
to  these  questions.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  current  report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

"In  the  heart  of  each  child  there  is  a 
chamber  of  imagery — memory's  store- 
house— the  commissary  department  of 
the  soul,  where  influences  for  good  or 
evil  are  constantly  being  stored  up  and 
held  in  reserve  for  future  requisition 
either  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  spirit  of 
evil. 

"The  eyes  and  ears  are  portals  to  this 
chamber.  If  through  them  the  devil  can 
carry  the  obscene  story,  picture  or  other 
debasing  matters,  he  will  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  will  store  up  for 
future  requisition  that  which  perverts 
the  imagination,  corrupts  the  thoughts, 
sears  the  conscience,  hardens  the  heart 
and  damns  the  soul." 

This  is  the  naive  conception  of  how 
influences  in  general  operate  to  produce 
conduct  and  to  form  character.  Con- 
temporary psychology,  probing  deep  into 
actual  minds,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
answer.  And  social  anthropology  rein- 
forces the  verdict  of  psychology. 
Through  these  sciences  we  have  come  to 
learn,  objectively  and  with  exhaustive 
detail,  that  impure-mindedness  is  due  far 
less  to  impure  examples,  impure  specta- 
cles or  unconventional  precepts  than  it 
is  due  to  secrecy,  to  repression  and  de- 
privation and  taboo.  We  have  come  to 
recognize  that  taboo  carries  with  it  fear, 
curiosity,  extravagance  and.  in  the  sex- 
ual sphere,  the  judgment  of  impurity, 
of  shame  fulness  and  loathsomeness.  We 
find  that  this  judgment  of  loathsomeness 
is  pressed  into  the  child's  subconscious 
mind   with    reference  to  sex   in    genera' 


and  often  to  bodily  function  as  a  whole. 
We  have  discovered  further  that  the  in- 
terests of  sex,  and  those  states  of  mind 
in  general  which  are  related  to  the  emo- 
tions and  to  organic  function,  cannot  be 
destroyed ;  that  by  trying  to  put  them  out 
of  consciousness,  we  really  put  them  in 
(as  Morton  Prince  says),  and  deeper  in 
than  the  normal  orienting  influences  of 
later  life  can  reach.  And  the  taboo, 
operating  in  childhood,  has  stamped 
them  "loathsome." 

So  that  not  merely  sex  is  stamped 
with  loathsomeness,  but  loathsomeness, 
by  reciprocal  association,  is  stamped 
with  sex,  until  we  find  multitudes 
of  individuals  who  actually  achieve 
sexual  expression  through  the  mere 
expression  of  loathsomeness.  The 
psychic  mechanisms  of  impurity  (as  they 
might  be  called)  are  indeed  more  com- 
plex than  is  here  stated,  but  they  operate 
in  accord  with  the  principle  sketched 
above,  and  through  understanding  them 
we  realize  that  the  great  causes  of  im- 
purity, of  morbidity  and  perversion  are 
operative  universally  in  present-day  so- 
ciety, to  a  degree  that  almost  no  grow- 
ing child  or  adult  moving  among  his 
fellows  can  escape  them.1 

What  is  here  said  is  without  prejudice 
to  Comstock's  activity  merely  as  such  in 
repressing  libidinous  books  and  out- 
rageous postcards.  If  impure-minded- 
ness is  caused  by  sex  secrecy  it  is  none 
the  less,  though  in  a  subordinate  way 
only,  promoted  by  commercialized 
pornography,  by  just  that  process  of 
temptation  and  of  contagion  » which 
Comstock  so  picturesquely  describes 
above.  But  it  has  already  been  suggest- 
ed that  Comstock's  activity  against  ob- 
scenity was  symptomatic  rather  than 
primary  in  his  own  philosophy.  He 
waged  a  general  war  in  behalf  of  sex 
secrecy;  he  sought  to  extirpate  or  mini- 
mize the  sex  forces  rather  than  to  use 
them;  he  was  one  of  the  millions  who, 
passively  or  actively,  work  to  maintain 
the  taboo  which  pollutes  and  perverts 
the  sex  life  and  impedes  sex  sublimation 
among  all  the  people. 

If  the  considerations  here  merely  sug- 
gested be  really  true,  they  bear  in  a  far- 
reaching  way  on  the  problem  of  sex  hy- 
giene— nay,  on  the  problem  of  mental 
hygiene  and  of  social  hygiene  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  see  that  not  merely  is  active 
obscenity  not  a  prime  cause  of  sexual 
impurity,  but  that  mere  intellectual  sex- 
teaching  will  not  avail  to  overcome  im- 
purity. It  is  socially  caused  by  some  of 
our  most  hoary  and  respectable  folk- 
ways;  it  i-  psychically  rooted  in  the  un- 
[Continued  on  pncic  t$3.] 

'See  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence,  Chap. 
VI  ;  the  various  writings  of  Stgmund 
Freud;  Morion  Prince's  The  Unconscious; 
and  especially,  Havelock  Ellis's  The 
jution  oi  Modesty,  in  Vol,  I  of  Studies 
in  the  Psychology  of  Sex;  and  practically 
the  whole  of  Sex  in  Relation  to  Society, 
by  Havelock  Kllis.  one  of  the  truly  great 
hooVs. 
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"When  men  smile  and  agree   Progress 
weeps." — Robert  T.   Morris. 

SCOTT  NEARING  has  become  the 
Dred  Scott  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Personally,  he  has  gone 
upon  his  way,  but  his  experi- 
ence has  become  a  case,  his  treatment  a 
precedent  that  menaces  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. His  summary  dismissal  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  the  close  of  his  university 
year,  too  late  for  a  fair  chance  to  se- 
cure another  position,  without  notice, 
without  a  statement  of  reasons,  without 
a  hearing,  without  an  investigation, 
without  notifying  or  consulting  his 
faculty,  and  without  pay,  has  forced  up- 
on the  American  people  as  never  before 
these  two  questions : 

(1)  What  shall  be  the  professor's 
tenure  of  position,  and 

(2)  How  and  by  whom  shall  he  be 
dismissed  ? 

Since  our  universities  are  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  civilization,  these  are 
questions  of  profound  importance.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  trus- 
tees themselves  appreciated  the  implica- 
tions of  their  actions  in  the  meeting  of 
June  7  and  the  meeting  of  October  11, 
in  which  they  made  an  explanatory 
statement,  or  the  actions  would  have 
been  different.  I  happen  to  have  been 
for  some  years  on  a  basis  of  personal 
friendship  with  some  of  the  trustees  who 
are  generally  understood  to  have  really 
put  the  Nearing  dismissal  through.  I 
know  their  wide  activities  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  their  philanthropic  attitude 
and  their  real  interest  in  the  university 
and  its  professors.  I  can  only  explain 
the  Nearing  action  by  thinking  that  they 
made  some  confusion  of  selves  and  that 
not  being  professors  they  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  background  that  the  pro- 
fessor must  have  if  he  is  to  be  a  good 
one. 

We  all  have  several  selves,  and  each 
of  these  selves  treats  people  very  dif- 
ferently. Thus,  as  owner  of  home  and 
grounds,  a  man  has  servants  or  employ- 
es. His  relation  to  these  differs  from 
that  to  a  scientific  assistant,  a  private 
secretary,  a  client,  a  customer,  a  fellow 
club  member,  a  partner,  a  fellow  com- 
mitteeman and  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  a  trust.  We  treat  each  of  these 
people  differently  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  the  relationship.  We  subju- 
gate our  individual  wishes  in  varying 
degrees  according  to  the  differing  ob- 
jects of  the  joint  activity. 

The  object  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
trustee  and  professor  is  to  train  the 
human  mind  to  increase  knowledge  and 


the  understanding  of  truth — not  any  one 
man's  truth,  but  all  men's  truth,  for  no 
one  of  us  has  more  than  a  very  small 
corner  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  difficult 
objective;  if  it  is  really  promoted  it  in- 
volves great  self-restraint. 

Truth  and  liberty  are  not  cheap  com- 
modities, easy  to  produce.  The  trustee 
and  the  professor  work  jointly  for  this 
object  which  is  quite  unattainable  if  the 
trustee  mixes  up  his  selves  and  lets  his 
business-manager  self  measure  out  to 
the  professor  the  treatment  that  the  fac- 
tory manager  gives  to  one  of  his  men. 
The  factory  is  made  to  produce  a  stand- 
ardized product,  the  bosses'  product 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  The  univer- 
sity is  made  to  produce  an  unstandard- 
izable  product — truth,  ever  advancing 
and  possessed  by  no  group.  Because  of 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  this  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  our  friends  the  trus- 
tees, we  of  the  faculty  feel  grieved,  and, 
as  long  as  this  confusion  lasts,  menaced. 

The  Situation  Summarized 

The-  facts   of   the    Nearing   case   are 

briefly  as  follows: 

In  March,  1915,  the  faculty  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  the  proposed  budget  and 
teaching  list  for  the  ensuing  university 
year  to  the  trustees  for  their  approval. 
Late  in  June,  after  commencement,  af- 
ter the  faculties  were  scattered  and  the 
students  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
the  provost  of  the  university  sent  to 
Scott  Nearing  at  his  home  the  following 
letter: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Nearing:  As  the  term 
of  your  appointment  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  economics  for  1914-15  is  about  to 
expire,  I  am  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
form you  that  it  will  not  be  renewed. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am  yours  sincerely, 
Edgar  F.  Smith. 

This  amounted  to  summary  dismissal 
at  the  end  of  nine  years  of  successful 
teaching,  and  diligent  and  peculiarly  ef- 
fective committee  work.  Mr.  Nearing's 
ability  to  understand,  befriend,  and  help 
the  newly  arrived  freshmen  almost 
amounts  to  genius. 

After  written  protest  had  been  made 
through  the  dean  of  the  Wharton  School 
by  those  of  Mr.  Nearing's  colleagues 
who  happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and 
after  they  had  collectively  guaranteed 
the  dismissed  professor  his  salary  for 
the  coming  year,  the  provost  wrote  to  the. 
dean  as  follows:  "If  the  lateness  of  the 
the  notice  to  Mr.  Nearing  embarrasses 
him  in  any  way  financially,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you." 


Meanwhile  it  had  become  public  that  the 
proposal  to  pay  a  year's  salary  had  been 
dismissed  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  time  of  Nearing's  dismissal. 

The  time  and  manner  of  this  dis- 
missal seemed  to  clearly  indicate  that 
the  trustees  thought  the  university  pub- 
lic and  the  general  public  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  it  was  a  private  matter. 
Individual  trustees  were  reported  in 
newspaper  interviews  to  have  taken  sub- 
stantially that  position.  Thus,  J.  Lever- 
ing Jones: 

"Our  act  was  self-explanatory.  It 
needs  no  explanation.  You  want  to 
know,  perhaps,  what  went  on  at  that 
meeting,  what  were  the  arguments,  how 
long  the  matter  was  debated,  and  just 
why  we  deemed  it  best  not  to  reappoint 
Dr.  Nearing. 

"Why  should  the  public  know  that? 
Would  the  controversy  end  when  the 
public  knew  the  reasons  for  his  dis- 
missal?   Would  the  agitation  end? 

"In  all  its  long  history  has  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  been  known  to 
mistreat  one  of  its  teaching  force  ?  We 
dismissed  Dr.  Nearing  because  we 
thought  it  best  for  the  institution." 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  according  to 
the  following  newspaper  statement, 
seemed  to  class  the  professor  among  the 
personal  servants,  except  that  the  latter 
usually  get  at  least  a  week's  notice  in 
Philadelphia: 

"If  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  secre- 
tary or  anything  he  had  done,  some  peo- 
ple might  be  in  favor  of  calling  him  in 
here  and  sit  down  and  talk  it  over. 
Others  might  think  it  wiser  to  dismiss 
him  without  assigning  any  cause.  It  all 
depends  on  the  circumstances  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  wiser  to  state  anv 
cause,  but  in  any  case  I  suppose  I 
would  be  within  my  rights  in  termi- 
nating his  employment." 

All  this  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
American  people  that  the  trustees  of  the 
university  received  in  the  press  and  else- 
where a  condemnation  perhaps  never  be- 
fore equalled  in  amount  or  geographic 
extent.  Maine  and  California  alike  par- 
ticipated in  this  expression  of  opinion. 
After  nearly  four  months  of  this,  and 
in  response  to  several  formal  requests 
for  reasons  for  Mr.  Nearing's  dismissal, 
the  trustees  issued  on  October  11a  state- 
ment containing  the  following  passage : 

"In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
of  the  position  of  the  university  toward 
freedom  of  academic  opinions,  speech, 
teachings,  and  public  discussions  by 
members  of  its  faculties,  this  minute  is 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees." 

After  a  discussion  of  academic  free- 
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dom,  Nearing's  dismissal  was  explained 
in  the  following  passage: 

"During  the  entire  period  of  the  few 
[9]  years  in  which  he  was  connected 
with  the  university,  however,  his  efforts, 
although  doubtless  perfectly  sincere, 
were  so  constantly  and  continually  mis- 
understood by  the  public  and  by  many 
parents  of  students,  that,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  trustees,  they  felt  unable 
to  give  him  the  promotion  to  a  pro- 
fessorship which  he  would  otherwise 
have  obtained." 

These  in  brief  are  the  facts.  Their 
implications  are  tremendous.  The  trus- 
tees stand  pat  on  their  methods  of  dis- 
missal and  justify  the  act  by  making  the 
remarkable  charge  that  the  professor 
was  "misunderstood,"  this  after  months 
of  deliberation,  as  justification  for  the 
discharge  of  a  public  servant  without 
notice,  without  a  hearing,  without  in- 
vestigation, and  without  consulting  with 
his  colleagues  or  immediate  superiors. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
doing  things  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
a  hearing  in  his  own  defense,  but  the 
action  of  the  trustees  quashes  this  hard- 
won  and  long-established  right  in  the 
case  of  this  new  and  very  inclusive  of- 
fense of  being  misunderstood. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  pro- 
fessor is  misunderstood?  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  if  he  is  misunder- 
stood? Being  misunderstood  must  pro- 
duce results,  or  it  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing. What  were  the  results  that  arose 
from  Mr.  Nearing's  being  misunder- 
stood? Who  was  injured  by  these  mis- 
understandings  and   how? 

The  Professor's  Function 

These  are  the  vital  points  about  which 
the  public  asks  and  which  the  trustees' 
reply  did  not  illumine.  To  many  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  made  a  feint,  ap- 
pearing to  answer  without  actually  doing 
so.  The  teaching  profession  cannot  re- 
main a  profession  worthy  of  respect  of 
high  usefulness  if  its  members  can  be 
summarily  dismissed  after  the  manner 
of  Nearing.  Yet  worse.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  be  more  completely 
annihilated  as  a  force  in  civilization  if 
the  offense  of  being  misunderstood  is  to 
stand  as  a  reason  for  dismissal. 

Being  misunderstood  is  not  an  offense 
for  the  professor;  it  is  a  part  of  his 
work.  In  many  lines  of  work  the  pro- 
fessor who  is  not  misunderstood  quite 
generally  is  thereby  convicted  of  at  least 
partial  failure.  We  are  especially  set 
apart  to  apply  thought  to  human  affairs. 
Men  of  business  are  so  pressed  with  ad- 
ministration and  a  continuous  rush  of 
details  that  they  rarely  have  the  time 
to  think  deeply,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
experience  that  persons  having  the 
ability  and  the  inclination  commonly 
lose  the  inclination  after  a  certain 
amount  of  business  details  and  activities 
throng  the  attention. 

The  professor  is  spared  some  of  this 
distraction.      He    is  trained  in  thought. 


and  it  is  a  part  of  his  business  to  classify 
and  advance  human  knowledge.  If  we 
are  advancing  human  knowledge,  we 
must  be  ahead  of  the  average.  We  must 
be  announcing  settled  doctrine  years  be- 
fore the  country  repeats  the  doctrine  as 
accepted.  Meanwhile  we  are  variously 
classified  as  "radicals,"  "Socialists," 
"theorists,"  "half-baked  theorists,"  and 
especially  as  "theorists  with  no  practical 
experience." 

For  example,  the  public  now  generally 
appreciates  the  necessity  of  govern- 
mental control  of  business,  and  we  are 
accordingly  passing  laws  to  control  such 
things  as  railway  rates,  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  corporations,  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  of  women  and  children. 
If  the  professors  of  economic  and  social 
sciences  had  not  realized  these  neces- 
sities years  in  advance  of  the  average, 
busy,  and  not  highly-educated  public, 
we  would  have  been  the  most  miserable 
of  dullards.  If  we  had  seen  their  neces- 
sity for  the  public  welfare  and  had  not 
proclaimed  it,  we  should  have  been  trai- 
tors to  science,  to  truth,  and  to  man- 
kind. 

There  can  scarce  be  a  better  receipt 
than  the  above  for  being  misunderstood, 
and  Scott  Nearing  is  not  the  first  of  us 
to  fall  by  the  wayside  from  the  bolt  of 
dismissal.  The  road  of  human  progress 
is  strewn  with  such  figures,  of  whom 
Galileo  was  by  no  means  the  first:  We 
cannot  expect  or  desire  a  race  of  mar- 
tyrs, but  the  thing  to  be  ardently  hoped 
for  is  that  we  continue  able  and  willing 
to  be  misunderstood.  Otherwise,  men 
of  mental  and  moral  independence  must 
of  necessity  stay  out  of  the  universities, 
and  the  professor  with  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  bread  and  butter  of  his 
family  will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
express  opinions  differing  much  from 
those  of  the  dismissing  body,  and  he  will 
always  tread  softly  as  well  as  speak 
softly.  He  will  live  with  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  listening  for  the  tread  of  the 
dismissing  body. 

Such  trimmers,  such  time  servers, 
such  servants  of  persons  rather  than  of 
the  truth,  must  not  characterize  our  uni- 
versities. The  professors  are  now  often 
charged,  and  with  some  reason  in  fact, 
with  being  uncreative.  The  Nearing 
case  stands  as  one  of  the  explanations. 
He  has  created  some  new  concepts  in 
economics.    He  was  expelled. 

The  teaching  profession  is  now  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  renounced  the 
possibility  of  wealth.  By  the  fact  of 
entrance  into  the  profession  we  pledge 
ourselves  in  advance  to  salaries  which, 
in  connection  with  the  demands  upon 
us,  keep  us  forever  skimping.  We  are 
practically  closed  to  any  sort  of  pre- 
ferment outside  of  our  own  line.  Our 
rewards  lie  chiefly  in  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  our  work.  If  this  is  destroy- 
ed, the  whole  basis  of  the  profession 
is  gone,  also  its  usefulness. 

We   arc   placed   in   charge  of   the   in- 


tellectual life  of  the  nation.  In  the 
words  of  Grant  Showerman,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (June,  1915)  : 

"The  professor  is  an  apostle.  Out- 
wardly, he  is  concerned  with  concrete 
instruction ;  in  reality,  he  is  much  more 
concerned  with  the  quickening  of  the 
mind.  The  kingdom  of  the  intellectual 
is  within  you.  The  professor's  calling 
is  inspirational.  If  at  any  time  inspira- 
tion fails  him,  nothing  so  makes  him  un- 
happy, nothing  is  so  missed  by  his  stu- 
dents. The  tongues  of  men  and  angels 
cannot  make  up  for  it. 

"There  is  a  still  larger  service  of  the 
intellectual  expert  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic rarely  reflects.  The  college  professor 
has  a  function  and  a  duty  beyond  the 
classroom,  beyond  his  community,  be- 
yond his  state.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  college  professor,  first  of  all,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  the  world.     .     .     . 

"He  carries  his  message  to  the  con- 
fines of  state  and  even  of  nation.  In 
the  main,  the  solidly  intellectual  product 
of  the  entire  press,  whether  in  technical 
or  popular  form,  whether  in  magazine 
or  book,  is  the  work  of  his  hand.  Even 
the  lighter  product  is  mostly  the  work 
of  his  disciples. 

"Add  to  interpretation,  dissemination 
and  inspiration,  the  duty  of  discovery. 
The  college  professor's  function  includes 
not  only  the  increase  of  knowledge  in 
the  individual  and  the  elevation  of  the 
intellectual  standard  in  the  world  at 
large,  but  the  actual  advancement  of 
learning.  College  and  professor  alike 
are  not  for  their  own  campus  alone,  but 
for  society  in  general." 

Conserving  Initiators 

We  must  raise  generations  of  young 
men  and  women  capable  of  coping  with 
ever-changing  conditions  in  industry,  so- 
ciety, and  politics.  This  requires  orig- 
inality, independence.  These  qualities 
will  be  produced,  if  at  all,  by  Uringing 
youth  in  contact  with  teachers  guided 
by  the  truth  and  the  light,  and  they  will 
not  be  produced  by  the  type  of  mind 
possessed  by  the  obedient  day  laborer. 
It  is  loss  of  initiative  that  helps  to  kill 
nations.  It  is  the  function  of  a  univers- 
ity to  produce  initiators,  to  train  the 
leaders  of  a  nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  fol- 
low the  truth  and  tell  it,  no  matter  who 
likes  it  or  dislikes  it. 

That  is  why  the  Nearing  case  is  a 
national  matter.  That  is  why  this  na- 
tion cannot  tolerate  its  recurrence  here 
or  elsewhere,  and  that  is  why  the  facul- 
ties of  Wharton  School  and  other  schools 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  teaching  profession  at  large  are  de- 
manding the  ending  of  the  condition  that 
made  it  possible  this  time.  Unfortun- 
ately, mere  words  cannot  do  this,  or  we 
at  Pennsylvania  might  rest  content. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  promoted  Mr.  Nearing 
in  April,  1914.  after  years  of  delay  and 
discriminatory  low  p.iv  (in  comp.;- 
to  his  Wharton  School  colleagues),  they 
adopted  a   resolution    announcing  tree- 
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dom  of  speech  in  that  institution.  On 
October  11,  1915,  the  day  they  explained 
his  dismissal  as  being  due  to  being  mis- 
understood, they  repeated  the  resolu- 
tion added  to  it,  and  also  adopted  Hux- 
ley's  famous  definition  of  a  university: 

"Universities  should  be  places  in 
which  thought  is  free  from  all  fetters, 
and  in  which  all  sources  of  knowledge, 
and  all  aids  of  learning  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  comers,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  country,  riches  or  pov- 
erty." 

This,  of  course,  involves  real  free- 
dom of  speech.  Within  the  same  half 
hour  the  trustees  adopted  another  resolu- 
tion announcing  the  existence  of  free- 
dom of  speech  for  professors  when  it  is 
exercised  "in  a  proper  manner,  upon 
proper  occasions,  and  with  proper  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  university."  What  does  that 
mean? 

To  this  vague  statement  the  Nearing 
case  is  a  specific  answer.  The  value  of 
resolutions  and  laws  lies  in  the  action 
resulting  from  them  and  not  in  the  words 
in  which  they  are  stated.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Haiti 
are  much  alike  on  paper. 

The  affirmation  of  Huxley's  motto  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  at  this 
time  affords  the  faculty  small  comfort, 
because,  in  the  same  resolution  the  trus- 
tees practically  affirm  a  policy  of  dis- 
missal without  notice,  without  a  hear- 
ing, without  opportunity  for  defense, 
without  investigation,  without  pay,  with- 
out the  consultation  or  advice  of  his 
faculty  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
being  misunderstood.  The  Wharton 
School  protest  asked  specifically  if  the 
Nearing  case  was  to  be  a  precedent.  To 
this  there  was  no  reply  whatever,  except 
that  action  was  allowed  to  speak.  There- 
fore it  stands — a  precedent.  These  raw 
facts  gape  at  the  words  of  freedom  is- 
sued by  the  trustees. 

Controlled  "Freedom" 

With  the  example  of  the  Nearing  ex- 
pulsion before  us,  the  trustees  in  dis- 
cussing it  tell  us  that  professors  have 
freedom  of  speech  when  it  is  exercised 
"in  a  proper  manner,  upon  proper  oc- 
casions, and  with  proper  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  their  relationship  to  the  uni- 
versity." 

What  are  "proper  manner,"  "proper 
occasions,"  and  "proper  respect  for 
dignity?"  How  shall  these  proprieties 
be  determined?  What,  who,  shall  guide 
the  professor  through  this  really  difficult 
place  and  still  leave  him  an  intellectual 
leader  exercising  a  creative  mind  ? 
What  is  the  relation  of  these  proprieties 
to  science  and  truth? 

About  the  time  I  began  to  teach  in  the 
Wharton  School,  I  was  admonished  to 
"follow  the  truth  and  the  light."  This 
admonition  came  from  C.  C.  Harrison, 
then  provost,  in  a  public  address  to  one 


of  the  divisions  of  the  university.  Those 
six  short  words  are  the  scholar's  guide. 
Without  them,  science  and  the  scientific 
spirit  are  impossible.  The  scientific 
spirit  leads  a  man  to  seek  the  truth, 
acknowledge  it,  and  be  guided  by  it 
when  he  finds  it,  whether  he  is  misunder- 
stood or  not. 

Being  misunderstood  is  one  of  the  in- 
evitable results  for  which  any  follower 
of  science  must  prepare  his  spirit  in  ad- 
vance. For  the  clearer  his  language, 
the  greater  his  ability  to  reach  the 
masses ;  the  more  clearly  he  is  under- 
stood, the  more  surely  is  he  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  powers  of  conserva- 
tism. This  has  been  the  too  nearly  uni- 
versal fate  of  most  of  the  world's  great 
pioneers — also  of  many  who  amounted 
not.  Time  only  can  tell  which  of  the 
misunderstood  is  the  prophet,  and  free- 
dom is  necessary  if  science,  thought,  and 
society  are  to  progress. 

It  is  hard  to  combine  restrictions  with 
freedom.  Since  we  need  the  freedom 
we  must  from  necessity  forego  its  op- 
posite —  restrictions — "proper  manner," 
"proper  occasions,"  "proper  respect  for 
dignity."  They  sound  good  until  an  out- 
side group  tries  to  apply  them.  But  why 
does  a  man  need  more  restrictions  as  a 
professor  than  as  a  citizen.  Why  not 
let  him  be  free  as  long  as  he  is  not  ob- 
scene, slanderous,  or  knowingly  false  in 
his  statements? 

This,  of  course,  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  statements  at  variance  with  ac- 
cepted views.  Perhaps  we  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  should  like  to  have  com- 
plete harmony.  Therein  lies  death  to 
all  progress.  Progress  arises  from  the 
disharmony  caused  by  the  challenging 
of  the  old  by  the  new.  They  fight,  the 
new  and  the  old.  The  old  goes  down. 
Thus,  comes  progress.  Yet  we  usually 
object  to  the  new  when  it  is  different 
from  our  own  pet  opinions  or  when  it 
menaces  our  own  financial  income. 

The  university  at  peace  with  all  opin- 
ion would  be  as  dead  as  Byzantium 
where  for  eight  centuries  learned  schol- 
ars respectfully  and  in  a  "proper  man- 
ner" mulled  over  the  past  until  the  Turks 
came  and  drove  them  out.  It  is  in  the 
attitude  toward  new  things  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  scholar,  lies  the  only  im- 
portant difference  between  civilized  and 
savage  man. 

"Civilized  races  are  progressive  and 
their  systems  of  thought  and  life  are 
changing,  but  the  savage  prefers  to  re- 
main in  the  fixed  culture  of  a  long  past 
age,  which,  conserved  by  the  inertia  of 
customs  and  sanctified  by  religion,  holds 
him  helpless  in  its  inexorable  grasp. 
Imagination  rules  the  world,  and  the 
world  of  the  savage  is  dominated  by  a 
nightmare  of  tradition. 

"The  careers  of  their  Lutlners  and  the 
Galileos  are  apt  to  be  short  and  end  in 
tragedy. 

"Even  with  us  every  effort  of  pro- 
gress engenders  a  counter-acting  force 
in  the  community  which  tends  to  check 


its  growth,  and  to  preserve  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,  for  fear  of  the  new 
is  akin  to  the  superstitious  dread  of  the 
unknown.     .     .     . 

"The  more  ancient  the  triumph  of  the 
conservatives  the  more  primitive  the  cul- 
ture which  is  conserved  and  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  crude  and  barbarous."1 

It  would,  of  course,  be  comfortable  to 
have  a  university  full  of  professors  who 
progressed  at  just  about  the  "proper" 
speed.  What  we  actually  have  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  kinds,  radical,  moderate, 
conservative — and  the  conservative  is 
never  driven  out.  Why  can't  the  world 
be  big  enough  to  recognize  the  necessity 
and  even  the  desirability  of  having  all 
kinds  in  a  university  just  as  it  does  in 
the  community  at  large? 

Smothering  Radicalism 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  point  made 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post — that  if 
a  conservative  board  of  trustees  wishes 
to  fix  a  conservative  faculty  so  that  no 
one  will  believe  them,  it  cannot  be  done 
better  than  by  the  dismissal  or  starving 
out  of  a  very  small  number  of  radicals. 
Drive  out  a  few  radicals  and  the  public 
will  discount  the  conservatives  who  re- 
main in  the  belief  that  they  are  trim- 
mers and  time  servers  whether  they  are 
or  not.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Nearing, 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  faculty 
have  felt  a  keen  sense  of  shame  in  ad- 
dressing audiences,  the  question  that 
kept  running  through  their  minds  was: 
"Do  these  people  think  I'm  telling  the 
truth  or  do  they  think  I'm  saying  what 
the  trustees  want  said  for  fear  I'll  catcfei 
it  next?"  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment. 
that  a  university  could  without  injury 
have  its  radicals  expelled. 

The  last  mentioned  point  attempts  to- 
indicate  that  such  action  would  amount 
to  inefficiency  in  the  promotion  of. 
conservatism,  and  there  is  another 
point  like  it  which  I  must  here  empha- 
size although  it  is  quite  old.  We 
have  to  change  our  ideas,  our  customs, 
our  laws,  our  ways  of  doing  business, 
of  regarding  and  treating  wealth;  in 
fact,  we  have  to  change  almost  our 
whole  social  structure  because  of  the 
more  fundamental  changes  that  occur  in 
business — economic  forces.  Business  is 
largely  applied  science.  We  are  pro- 
moting science  diligently  and  changing 
business  to  match  it.  This  is  occurring 
with  ever-increasng  speed  and  making 
necessary  an  ever-increasing  speed  in 
the  resulting  social  readjustments.  Re- 
press Nearings  and  you  promote  the  ex- 
plosion, such  as  has  blown  off  many  a 
social  top-crust  in  the  past  and  can  do 
it  again — leaving  few  pieces.  Examine 
carefully  the  radical  point  of  view  and 
perhaps  we  can  evolve  fast  enough  to  do 
it  peacefully.  Here  is  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety, and  especially  to  the  trustees'  class, 
and  they  have  aggravated  that  menace. 

The  university  teacher,  to  be  a  good 
one,  must  have  firm  tenure  of  position, 

'A.  G.  Meyer  in  the  Popular  Science 
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but  no  one  seriously  makes  the  claim 
that  he  should  have  life  tenure.  He  ad- 
mits frankly  that  the  machinery  and 
formal  method  for  his  dismissal  should 
exist.  Please  note  the  words  "machin- 
ery and  formal  method."  In  the  past 
he  has  been  practically  lynched — witness 
the  Nearing  case.  We,  the  professors, 
believe  in  constitutional  government, 
even  for  ourselves. 

Further,  the  belief  is  widespread 
among  the  faculty  that  they,  a  body  of 
widely  differing  specialists,  giving  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  the  university,  are 
better  fitted  to  decide  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional fitness  than  are  the  trustees,  a 
self-perpetuating  body  selected  from  one 
social  group,  and  overwhelmingly  repre- 
sentative of  wealth  and  corporate  big 
business.  Comparative  narrowness  of 
view  is  almost  inevitable  in  any  group 
so  selected.  Yet  a  university  claims  in 
theory  to  represent  all  knowledge,  and 
it  is  in  fact,  with  its  rapidly  widening 
fields  of  work,  getting  ever  closer  to  its 
all-inclusive   theory. 

Self-Governing  Faculties 

Faculties  have  for  many  decades  done 
practically  all  the  engaging,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  most  of  it  to  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  We  have  also  done  most  of 
the  dismissing.  In  almost  any  year  the 
teaching  force  in  every  large  university, 
entirely  without  the  assistance  of  the 
trustees,  makes  many  changes  in  its 
membership  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
If  anyone  thinks  that  a  college  faculty 
is  not  capable  of  exercising  authority 
and  control  over  its  members,  he  is 
grievously  in  error  as  to  the  actual  facts. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  spared  themselves 
much  condemnation  if  they  had  in  the 
Nearing  case  addressed  to  the  Wharton 
School  faculty  a  statement  of  facts  and 
reasons  why  the  faculty  should  not 
recommend  Mr.  Nearing  for  reappoint- 
ment. That  would  have  been  a  fair  and 
orderly  procedure,  a  natural  and  legiti- 
mate reply  to  our  recommendation  for 
-the  continuance  of  Mr.  Nearing  as  one 
•of  our  members.  It  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  obviated  all  of  the  unpleas- 
ant and  unfortunate  publicity  that  has 
resulted.  This  would  have  come  very 
naturally  in  this  case  because  of  the 
meager  collection  of  real  condemnatory 
evidence  that  careful  search  would  have 
found  as  it  delved  through  hearsay  and 
headline. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  desired  inde- 
pendence of  thought  can  be  attained  un- 
til faculties  are  independent  of  finance 
boards  in  making  promotions.  The 
starve-out  list  is  far  more  destructive 
than  the  put-out  list.  The  greater  the 
independence  given  to  the  faculty,  the 
greater  will  be  their  control  of  their 
own  members  as  to  really  undesirable 
activity. 

While  the  national  and  professional 
aspects  of  the  Nearing  case  are  the  over- 


whelmingly important  part  of  it,  the 
question  cannot  be  laid  down  without  go- 
ing into  the  case  itself,  because  here,  too, 
are  certain  elements  of  national  impor- 
tance. Why  did  misunderstanding  cause 
the  trustees  to  drop  Mr.  Nearing,  and 
why  did  they  drop  him  so  hard?  They 
have  been  repeatedly  and  formally  ask- 
ed to  tell  why,  but  collectively  they  have 
not  told  us,  except  as  above-mentioned, 
to  say  that  he  was  misunderstood. 

This  almost  compels  us  to  guess,  but 
we  are  spared  that  in  part  through  the 
communication  of  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
one  of  their  members,  to  the  university 
organ,  Old  Penn.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Nearing  was  not  always 
tactful  (this  his  friends  admit)  ;  that  he 
at  times  offended  various  professional, 
theological  and  social  prejudices;  and 
then  there  is  another  offence,  the  one 
that  really  makes  us  quake.  After  men- 
tioning scattered  minor  offences.  Dr. 
White  points  to  the  "extreme  unwilling- 
ness [of  the  trustees]  to  interfere  with 
the  fullest  academic  freedom."  This  he 
illustrates  by  references  to  evolution, 
antisepsis,  theology,  and  pro-German- 
ism. Dr.  White  says  no  one  has  been 
disturbed  for  heresy  in  these  fields,  but 
he  cannot  go  the  whole  round  of  dis- 
agreements. When  it  comes  to  money, 
he  makes  the  exception  : 

"With  this  intensely  disagreeable  duty 
[the  task  of  securing  donations]  to  dis- 
charge, it  is  undesirable — indeed,  it  is 
positively  harmful,  to  be  handicapped 
by  statements  like  the  following,  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Xearing  and,  of  course, 
offering  a  convenient  handle  to  that 
large  class  of  givers,  who  are  on  the 
whole  benevolently  inclined  but  not 
aggressively  so,  and  who  are  often  not 
averse  to  being  supplied  with  a  good 
ready-made  excuse  for  a  declination  or 
postponement." 

There  it  is.  Nearly  everybody  was 
sure  he  knew  it,  but  it  is  good  to  have 
it  told.  Money  objected  to  Nearing,  and 
off  went  his  head.  Unavoidably  the 
question  rises  in  one's  mind,  "How  much 
money  does  it  take  to  remove  a  pro- 
fessor?" Donations  are,  of  course,  very 
helpful  if  they  can  come  without  de- 
stroying the  usefulness  of  a  faculty,  bui 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
income  is  almost  all  from  tuition  and 
state  appropriation.  There  is  a  relative- 
Ij  small  income  from  endowment  and 
fresh  donation. 

In  Mr.  Nearing's  department,  the 
Wharton  School,  the  tuition  fees  more 
than  pay  all  salaries,  and  the  income 
from  Nearing's  classes  last  year  was 
about  three  times  his  salary.  He  has 
thus  been  a  source  of  real  financial  profit 
to  the  university.  Capitalize  his  teach- 
ing profits  at  5  per  cent  and  Mr.  Near- 
ing was  worth  to  the  university  last 
year  about  as  much  as  $60,000  invested 
at  5  per  cent. 

Dr.  White  was  in  Europe  when  the 
trustees  ousted  Mr.  Nearing,  and  his  ar- 
ticle was  written  after  his  return  to  tell 


why  he  would  have  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  had  he  been  pres- 
ent. Throughout  his  long  article  he 
gives  clear  intimations  of  conference 
with  his  colleagues  and  with  the  authori- 
ties as  to  the  reasons  for  dismissal.  Dr. 
White's  statement  of  financial  reasons  is 
exactly  corroborated  by  Mr.  Nearing's 
memoranda  of  conversations  with  the 
authorities  in  which  he  was  asked  to 
soft-pedal  his  views. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can rich  man  may  attain  some  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  mediaeval  knight  whose 
code  commanded  that  he  give  his  oppon- 
ent equal  chance?  Is  not  the  man  who 
ousts  another  man  for  his  ideas  showing 
himself  to  be  a  poor  sport?  There  is,  I 
fear,  too  much  reason  for  the  idea  that 
money  (in  the  place  of  truth)  is  trying 
to  dominate  the  minds  of  educators. 

Here  is  the  real  danger,  the  real 
smothering  menace  that  threatens  the 
very  life  of  the  American  university  in 
so  far  as  it  touches  current  life.  Shall 
professors  be  obedient  to  science,  the 
truth,  and  the  light  or  shall  we  be  obedient 
to  the  guessed  or  communicated  opinions 
of  certain  men  who  can  have  us  bounced 
in  strict  star-chamber  style  for  being 
misunderstood?  There  are  already  in- 
structors in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  believe  or  very  recently  be- 
lieved that  their  rate  of  progress  in  pay 
and  promotions  depended  not  only  on 
their  own  opinions  on  public  questions 
but  also  on  the  opinions  of  their  head 
professor. 

The  Nearing  case  has  made  this  issue 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  widespread  dan- 
ger. The  next  twenty-five  years  will 
decide  whether  the  professor  is  to  de- 
generate into  a  kind  of  high-class  defer- 
ential butler  or  whether  he  is  to  advance 
to  the  point  where  Huxley's  definition 
of  a  university  is  more  nearly  true  than 
it  has  yet  been. 

Necessity  of  Defense 

With  this  menace  overhanging  us.  we 
can  see  more  plainly  the  necessity  for 
the  professor  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  defense  with  the  advantages  of 
warning  and  investigation,  i.  c.  the  com- 
mon rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  this 
light  and  by  the  method  used  in  the 
Xearing  case  and  reaffirmed  in  the 
declaration  of  the  trustees  on  October 
11.  the  charge  "misunderstood"  becomes 
more  inadmissible  than  ever.  Without 
the  primitive  right  of  investigation,  it 
can  become  a  cloak  for  anything.  The 
way  it  was  actually  used  is  little  short 
of  startling. 

Many  of  the  things  mentioned  by  Or. 
White  as  reasons  why  Mr.  Xearing 
should  be  dropped  from  an  assistant 
professorship  happened  before  he  was 
ever  promoted  to  that  rank,  liven  more 
remarkable  is  the  offense  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  It 
rs,    1    understand    (he   does   not    give 
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4  4  LTAPPY  hearts  and 
happy  faces, 
Happy  play  in  grassy 

places, 
That  was  how,  in  an- 
cient ages, 
Children  grew  tosaints 
and  sages. " 


PHILADELPHIA  is  familiar  with 
the  story  of  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren. For  many  years  Billy  the 
Watchful  has  kept  a  jealous  eye 
on  their  development  and  his  heart 
grows  young  again  as  he  hears  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  happy-voiced 
travelers  on  giant  slides  and  see-saws. 

"Poor  Billy  !"  the  Neighboring  Towns 
used  to  say.  "He's  had  to  build  play- 
grounds for  his  babies.  Sad  indeed  to 
be  a  child  in  a  city  !"  The  commiserat- 
ing cry  would  go  out  along  the  main 
line  or  down  the  lower  road.  The 
towns  smirked  with  satisfaction  as  they 
regarded  their  own  shaded  automobile 
pathways,  their  country  clubs  and  sur- 
rounding fields,  and  the  railroads  they 
had  carefully  fenced  away  from  chil- 
dren. 

That,  they  say,  was  not  so  very  long 
ago.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  these 
towns  now.  There  is,  in  particular,  the 
homelike  county  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
railroads  that  has  recently  made  it  its 
business  to  find  for  its  youngsters  a  bet- 
ter place  to  play  and  a  better  way  to 
play.  The  story  of  West  Chester's  play- 
grounds is  a  happy  story  of  discontent. 
The  beginning  runs  back  twenty  years 
to  a  time  when  I  was  a  youngster  there. 

I  grew  up  in  West  Chester.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  town  was  growing,  too. 
People  spoke  of  it  with  pride.  But  the 
growth  that  made  the  men  folks  strut 
and  talk  of  starting  another  newspaper 
took  away  from  us  children  two  very 
precious  vacant  lots  we  used  to  play  in. 
These  were  the  Cricket  Grounds  and  the 
Strawberry  Lot.  Long  since,  the  Cricket 
Grounds  had  ceased  to  suggest  the  Eng- 
lish game,  and  neither  of  these  spaces 
was  regarded  by  grown-ups  as  per- 
manent playgrounds  for  children. 

A    startlingly    rapid    growth    of    little 


THE  CHILDREN  S  GROVE,  ADVENTURES  IN   WADING 

homes  took  away  the  higher  half  of  the 
grounds.  Of  course,  a  horde  of  chil- 
dren could  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
make  a  racket  there.  Thus,  this  rendez- 
vous for  half-day  picnics  and  baseball 
and  circuses  lost  its  popularity,  save 
with  a  few  stay-at-home  campers  whose 
tents  were  pitched  too  near  back  fences 
for  any  pretence  of  far  wanderings  by 
day.  By  night,  it  is  true,  the  darkness 
wiped  out  the  encroaching  houses,  but 
few  were  the  fortunate  boys  who  man- 
aged to  know  it  at  these  times. 

It  was  the  same  story  at  the  Straw- 
berry Lot.  Once  it  was  famous  for  its 
inter-gang  and  inter-scholastic  baseball 
games.  But  a  man' — to  be  sure  he  had 
no  little  children  to  tell  him  better — built 
a  fine  house  for  grown-ups  all  around 
first  base.  Other  grown-ups  came  steal- 
ing too,  till  at  last  a  row  of  houses  on 
the  far  side  of  the  lot  reduced  all  .the 
fine,  flat  inner  portion  to  the  serfdom 
of  backyardism. 

Of  course,  one  could  still  go  to  the 
Barrens  for  quartz  and  garnets.  And 
the  big  boys  could  tramp  the  mile  or  two 
to  the  old  swimming-hole  at  Blue  Rock. 
But  these  were  properly  Saturday- 
jaunts,  too  long  for  after  school  and  be- 
fore supper. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  grown-ups  pushed 
the  children  on  to  the  streets.  They 
never  thought  they  were  doing  it.  They 
saw  only  the  town's  growing  prosperity, 
and  this  was  enough  to  make  them  con- 
tent. 

I  belonged  to  the  Gay  street  gang. 
Chestnut  street,  one  block  north,  had 
another  gang  of  youngsters  about  our 
age.  When  Chestnut  street  came  up  to 
Gay,  by  the  back  fence  and  back  yard 
route,  we  had  rousing  games  of  baby-in- 
the-hat  and  prisoner's  base  with  opposite 
curbs    for   bases.      But   Gav   street    is    a 


main  artery  of  the 
town,  and  the  passing 
wagons  interrupted  our 
rushes,  or  gave  unfair 
advantage  to  the  dar- 
ing ones  who  scorned 
being  run  over. 

I  can  see  Joe  Wins- 
low's   head   now    as    it 
looked   with     the    wide 
white  bandages  around 
the  top  and  under  the 
curls.     He  had  slipped 
in  the  gutter,  and  the 
doctor's     horse,     made 
uneasy    by    flies,     had 
kicked   him.     Now  the 
doctor's    horse   had   to 
stand  in  the  street  be- 
fore the  doctor's  office. 
The  grown-ups  saw  this 
clearly.     So  the  mothers  began  trying  to 
make   us   stay   in   our   backyards.     Just 
about  this  time  the  grown-ups  made  an 
issue  of  ballplaying  in  the  streets.   There 
had   been   so  many   accidents    from   this 
useless  pastime  ! 

"Protect  our  country  patrons  !"  urged 
the  business  men.  The  country  patrons 
had  to  drive  along  streets  like  ours  where 
daily  games  of  catch  and  sockey-up  were 
in  progress. 

"And  protect  ourselves  !"  urged  pomp- 
ous citizen  pedestrians. 

"And  our  window-panes !"  added  their 
wives. 

"Make  an  ordinance  of  it  all,"  advised 
Tom  Finegan,  the  policeman.  "It  both- 
ers me  to  stop  them  m'silf  !"  I  suppose 
he  was  thinking  of  his  constant  gener- 
ous pretences  not  to  hear  our  "Cheese 


it !  The  cop  !"  or  to  see  our  swift  run 
to  cover  until  his  back  had  disappeared 
past  the  church. 

Poor  youngsters !  We  had  no  votes  on 
the  issue  that  most  concerned  us.  The 
baseball  ordinance  was  added  to  the  play 
thieving  of  our  elders.  It  was  enforced 
by  the  slow-footed  police  whose  warn- 
ing head-shakes  threatened  us  with  a 
silk-hatted  authority  who  fined  and  com- 
mitted us  to  the  custody  of  our  fathers ! 

At  this  time,  too,  new  trolley  lines 
carried  more  cars  and  more  business 
over  more  streets.  Road-worthy  autos 
added  their  effective  encroachment.  So, 
very  fast,  the  streets  were  joining  the 
vacant  lots  as  places  where  children 
could  not  playr. 

They  tried  to  make  us  stay  in  the 
yards  more  than  we  used  to.  But  every- 
one ought  to  know  that  a  backyard  is 
no  place  for  a  parade.  A  drum,  an 
Indian  headband,  and  a  'Merican  flag 
were  meant  for  wider  horizons  than 
board     fences     encompass.       My     little 
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brother  knew  this,  but  he  could  not 
make  Mother  understand.  It  was  on  the 
day  when  the  big  parade  came  to  town 
along  with  a  dog  and  pony  show  that 
John  "snuck"  out,  the  better  to  march. 
He  came  back  on  Father's  shoulder,  a 
limp  and  moaning  heap.  Father  was 
sure  both  legs  were  broken,  but  old 
Doctor  McClurg  said  he  guessed  it  was 
only  a  buggy  that  had  run  over  the  boy. 
There  were  big  bruises,  though  no  bones 
broken. 

The  old  gang  seemed  to  be  finally 
doomed  when  the  town-beautiful  slogan 
began.  Even  the  backyards  were  now 
almost  too  good  to  be  played  in. 

A  lucky  incident,  however,  kept  our 
crowd  autonomous.  The  doctor  bought 
the  rickety  house  adjoining  his  property. 
There  was  talk  of  his  replacing  it  with 
a  porch  and  side  yard.  Nothing  hap- 
pened for  a  year 
or  so,  and  dur- 
ing that  time 
the  house  stood 
deserted.  Now 
the  doctor  had 
two  c  h  ildren. 
Both  were  in 
the  Gay  street 
gang.  So  the 
doctor's  wife  al- 
lowed us  to  use 
the  empty  shed 
kitchen  as  a  club 
house.  And  the 
yard  itself  soon 
became  grass- 
less  and  packed 
from  our  feet. 
In  cherry  sea- 
son we  stripped 
the  pie  cherry 
tree.  From  those 
joyous  gorgings 
we  named  the 
little  Italian  boy 
who  used  to  run 
up  the  alley  beg- 
ging to  play 
with  us  "Me 
lika  da  charry." 
And  then  we 
lost  our  club 
house.      The 

whole  place  suddenly  crumbled  under 
the  hands  of  the  building  wreckers,  was 
hauled  away,  and  grew  up  again  into 
an  extra  office  room,  a  porch,  and  a 
lawn.  The  beautifully  hard-packed  clay 
became  a  spongy  mound  with  sprouting 
grass  seed  and  a  sparse,  bristling  hedge. 

All  over  the  town  the  people  were 
pulling  down  board  fences,  replacing 
them  with  ornamental  wire  ones,  or 
with  hedges  or  low  walls,  or  with  noth- 
ing at  all.  For  us,  who  were  now  the 
older  children,  it  wasn't  bad  fun  to  help 
while  the  game  was  new.  There  was 
at  least  one  advantage  to  the  devastating 
improvements.  No  more  could  soup- 
bones  be  dumped  over  back  fences  into 
the  alley.  That  was  a  hateful  trip  on 
a  hot  day,  after  a  hot  luncheon. 


Thus  the  town  grew  and  improved 
and  the  grown-ups  became  more  and 
more  satisfied.  Our  gang  had  grown 
too,  and  had  scattered  somewhat.  Most 
of  us  were  in  the  high  school.  We  were 
busier,  I  suppose,  with  new  interests 
that  had  supplanted  the  needs  created 
when  our  play  places  were  stolen.  And 
the  outgrown  needs  ceased  to  trouble 
us.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  prevented 
our  rebelling  against  the  long  years  of 
slow  confiscation  of  our  play  provinces. 
We  did  not  realize  that  we  ourselves 
were  calmly  turning  into  selfish  grown- 
ups. 

They  say  it  was  a  grown-up  who  fin- 
ally saw  the  mistake  the  town  was  mak- 
ing. She  told  some  of  the  others  that 
a  square  deal  to  the  town  meant  a  square 
deal  to  the  town's  children.  And  a 
square  deal  to  the  children  meant  a  place 
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Under  trained  leaders  the  children  learn  the  better  way  to  play. 


to  play  and  to  play  right.  She  cared 
very  much  because  two  needlessly  sad 
years  of  her  own  childhood  were  bitter 
ones  in  her  memory.  When  she  was  ten 
years  old  she  had  grown  almost  blind, 
and  for  two  years  no  one  realized  it. 
She  had  just  been  teased  and  called  a 
dummy. 

Some  of  the  people  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  new  idea  instinctively,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  town.  All 
the  town  would  say  was,  "It's  not  at  all 
necessary.  But  go  ahead !  Though 
you'll  never  get  the  ground  or  the  ap- 
paratus or  the  teachers  or  the  children." 
Yet  the  few  believers,  led  by  a  keen 
business  man  who  could  size  things  up 
fairly,  did  go  ahead  bravely  on  a  very 
small  budget  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  ob- 


jections, the  playground  began.  Down 
in  one  of  those  poor  sections  that 
squeezes  up  to  the  borders  of  a  well-to- 
do  street  was  an  unpromising,  humpy, 
sandy,  corner  lot.  "Poor  enough,"  the 
town  thought.  "No  one  will  ever  want 
to  go  there." 

What  a  strange  time  that  first  year 
was !  Sad-eyed,  under-fed  toddlers 
crept  in  to  gaze  at  marvellous  bright 
colored  papers,  and  gradually  to  learn 
with  tedious  diligence  to  make  real 
houses  from  cracker  boxes.  Wider  and 
wider  the  eyes  opened  at  the  stories 
Teacher  told  under  the  one  miserable 
tree  on  the  place.  And  more  and  more 
children  came :  pale  and  thin,  round  and 
rosy,  and  all  of  them  eager  to  play  at 
making  things. 

The  contributions  came,  too;  very 
slowly.  Out  of  these  grew  marvellous 
iron  s  w  ings. 
Next  a  tall  pole 
with  k  n  otted 
ropes  appeared. 
Madly  the  chil- 
dren  tore 
around  this  un- 
til, whiff!  they 
were  clinging  to 
the  ropes  with 
their  hands, 
their  feet  off 
the  ground,  and 
went  s  a  i  ling 
around  and 
around  until 
they  had  "died 
down"  again. 

The  children 
kept  on  coming. 
Stiffly  starched, 
well  -  cared-  for 
kiddies  came 
with  older  sis- 
ters to  play  in 
the  sand  pile ; 
little  pickanin- 
nies  joined 
buoyantly  in  the 
ring  games,  and 
the  rigid  law  of 
take  -  your- turn 
served  to  make 
only  more  poig- 
nant the  expectancy  preceding  each 
swift  ride  on  the  long  slide. 

In  sun  and  heat  and  dust  and  meager 
shelter  the  pleasant  faced  young  col- 
lege and  high  school  folks  cared  for  the 
crowds  of  children.  To  the  children 
the  drawbacks  meant  nothing.  Wasn't 
it  tar  more  wonderful  than  any  place 
they  had  ever  before  known?  The  noise 
they  made  was  terrific:  but  big  boys 
learned  fair  play,  and  in  the  little  chil- 
dren grew  certain  wisdom  about  mak- 
ing hammocks  and  woven  raffia  treas- 
ures. 

It  was  four  years,  though,  before  the 
town  became  convinced.  All  that  time 
the  local  paper  did  its  best,  and  the 
owner  of  the  lot  helped  all  he  could,  and 
others    of    the    faithful    friends    worked 
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strenuously  for  the  little  money  needed. 
Then  something  happened.  The  school 
board  held  a  meeting  to  hear  about  the 
playground.  They  examined  reports  and 
they  listened  to  the  arguments  of  one 
of  their  number  who  had  been  an  ally 
to  the  work  from  the  beginning.  And 
they  voted  to  join  the  faithful  friends. 
But  they  said  that  the  old  playground 
must  not  be  used  any  longer.  It  wasn't 
good  enough  for  the  children  to  play  in. 
The  school  board  said  that  their  funds 
would  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  new 
place  to  play.  They  would  pay  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the 
coming  year  if  the  town  would  provide 
adequate  grounds,  and  the  faithful 
friends  the  rest  of  the  money. 

The  town's  heart  was  touched  at  last. 
It  seemed  now  as  if  everyone  were 
vying  with  everyone  else  to  make  the 
last  difficulties 
disappear.  Folks 
who  were  not 
asked  to  the 
same  b  r  i  dge 
parties  joined  in 
hurrying  the 
plans  for  the 
children's  grove. 
Summer  arriv- 
ed, and  the  new 
playground  was 
opened. 

The  deserted 
stretch  of  grass 
and  woodland  at 
the  town's  west- 
ern border,  long 
ago  donated  by 
a  first  citizen, 
rapidly  assumed 
its  real  signifi- 
cance in  the 
eyes  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. Here, 
indeed,  was  the 
place  w  h  ere 
children  were 
meant  to  play. 
In  this  spacious 
grove  where 
troops  of  chil- 
dren now   come 


the  poor  little  lonesome  Italian  with 
"Me  lika  da  charry !"  In  the  grove 
nowadays  Tony  runs  three-legged  races 
with  a  fat  leg  tied  to  a  fat  leg  of  Wil- 
liam Hemingway,  Jr.  And  no  one  com- 
plains of  their  noise. 

Here  in  a  corner  near  the  road  chil- 
dren in  swings  sail  up  and  down  vainly 
trying  to  touch  far-off  leafy  branches 
with  their  toes. 

"How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do." 

Down  in  the  baby  canyon  five-year- 
olds  are  sailing  bark  boats.  One  pros- 
perous little  merchant  has  a  whole  fleet 
under  orders  and  is  loading  the  ships 
with  grass  by  the  side  of  his  ocean. 

A  wheelbarrow  comes  crunching  down 
the  pathway.    A  gentle  faced  young  man 
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The  once  deserted  stretch  of  woodland  assumed   its   real   si 
place  that  was  meant  to  be  a  playground. 


daily  there  are  tall  forest  trees,  and  wild 
flowers,  and  a  tumbling  little  stream. 
There  is  a  broad  open  stretch,  too,  that 
spreads  out  from  a  pool  at  the  wood's 
edge.  Over  this  "grasses  run  like  a 
green  sea." 

A  hundred  happy  children  hard  at 
work  and  at  play !  The  groups  swell 
and  diminish  as  the  sunny  days  run 
through :  the  little  people  move  from 
swing  to  sand  pile,  or  from  the  broad 
rustic  pavilion  that  bridges  the  mimic 
canyon  formed  by  the  brook  to  the  head- 
quarters where  industrious  fifteen-year- 
olds  crochet  five-inch  lace  or  hem,  by 
hand,  a  full  pink  gingham  skirt.  The 
boys,  in  well  directed  gangs,  learn  a 
better  kind  of  team  work  than  animated 
the  old  Gay  streeters  when  they  mocked 


in  shirt  sleeves  rests  it  as  he  comes  near 
the  teacher.  He  holds  a  plant  in  the  cup 
of  his  hand. 

"Look !  Found  another  one  in  the  far 
corner.  Bergamot?  Strayed  from  the 
old  garden,  I  guess.  Goin'  to  plant  it 
over  yonder." 

Over  yonder  I  saw  a  bit  of  ground  all 
in  flowers.  There  was  no  fence  around 
them :   yet  the  blooms  looked  lusty. 

The  teacher  answered  my  look  of 
wonder  with  one  of  understanding.  But 
what  she  said  just  made  me  wonder 
more.  "The  big  boys  help  Mr.  Roberts 
with  the  flowers  and  the  paths.  This  is 
their  playground,  so  they  help  to  keep  it 
spic  and  span."  My  mind  filled  with  a 
memory  of  trampled  daffodils  in  a  yard 
too   small    for   flowers   and   children.      I 


gazed  helplessly  toward  the  gentle  faced 
man  again.  My  eyes  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  bright  and  metallic.  It 
was  on  his  left  suspender.  It  was  shield 
shaped. 

"Are  you  a  policeman?"  I  demanded. 
"Not  very  often,"  he  answered. 
"Please    tell    me    what   he   means,"    I 
begged  the  teacher. 

"He's  the  park  guard  appointed  by  the 
town  to  keep  us  all  in  order,'"  she  ex- 
plained with  smiles.  "But  he  loves  most 
of  all  to  fix  up  the  grounds.  He  hates 
being  called  a  policeman.  It  bothers 
him,  he  says.  I  guess  the  badge  does  its 
business  in  letting  the  boys  know  whom 
to  help.  The  big  ones  are  his  right-hand 
men,  you  know." 

I  wish  Tom  Finegan  were  alive ! 
Somehow  I  think  he  would  have  fitted  in 
better  this  new  way. 

Just  the  other 

day  the  school 
board  became 
dissatisfied 
again.  In  a  jiffy 
they  had  given 
the  use  of  an 
old  school  prop- 
erty as  a  second 
p  1  ay  gr  ou  nd. 
This  is  for  the 
kiddies  on  the 
town's  eastern 
frontier.  These 
youngsters  are 
the  very  happi- 
est of  all,  and 
under  their 
glowing  joy  the 
barren  place  has 
become  fruitful 
with  healthy 
good  times. 

West  Chester 
is  con  vinced. 
The  town  says 
it  hopes  to  stay 
discontent  for- 
ever. It  says  it 
guesses    it     can 

stand   these 
gnincance  as  the 

growing      pains 

as    long    as    its 

heart   stays   in   the   right   place.      Proud 

and    happy    and   keenly    alive   the    town 

looks  now,  for  the  edict  has  gone  forth 

and  been  heeded : 

"Give  the  town's  children  their 
chance !" 

What  even  more  wonderful  plans  this 
beginning  may  lead  to,  no  one  can  be 
quite  sure  of.  But  there  is  an  air  of 
prophecy  about  the  place.  Some  folks, 
who  have  seen  municipal  recreation  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  other  towns,  are 
hoping  for  a  town  plan  for  West 
Chester.  No  matter  how  it  works  out. 
it  will  be  a  town  plan  on  a  fortunate 
foundation  of  gladness  and  happy  mem- 
ories that  have  come  to  the  children  this 
summer  in  their  play  in  the  Children's 
Grove. 


Voluntary  Maternity 

By  Aletta  H.  Jacobs,  M.  D. 

FIRST  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN  OF  HOLLAND  AND  A  PIONEER  IN  THE  DUTCH  MOVEMENT  FOR  CONTROL  OF  BIRTHS 


FOR  the  cause  I  have  propagated 
in  my  own  country  during  many, 
many  years  with  good  results,  I 
prefer  the  words  "voluntary  ma- 
ternity" to  the  words  "limitation  of  the 
birth-rate,"  because  they  express  better 
my  view  of  this  question  and  they  really 
do  not  reach  farther  than  I  am  able  to 
defend. 

Being  not  a  political  economist,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  preferable  for 
society  to  increase  or  to  decrease  the 
population  of  the  world;  whether  it  is 
good  for  a  country  to  have  a  dense  popu- 
lation and  to  spread  the  surplus  of  it  all 
over  the  world,  as  the  Chinese  and  the 
Germans  do,  or  to  have  a  limited  popu- 
lation and  keep  it  within  the  borders  of 
their  own  country,  as  the  French  do. 

I  am  a  medical  doctor,  and  from  a 
medical  point  of  view  I  have  studied  the 
question  of  childbirth  thoroughly.  And 
through  that  study  I  know  that  it  is  not 
an  advantage  for  the  child,  or  for  the 
parents  or  for  society  that  a  child  be  born 
whose  existence  is  not  wished.  If  we 
only  consider — and  this  is  not  question- 
able— that  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
mother  during  her  pregnancy  is  of  the 
greatest  influence  upon  body  and  mind  of 
the  child  that  is  to  be  born,  then  we  must 
admit  that  the  chances  for  a  child  to  be 
bodily  and  mentally  healthy  are  greater 
when  the  mother  looks  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  day  when  it  shall  come  into 
existence  than  if  she,  during  her  preg- 
nancy, constantly  is  preoccupied  how  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

The  reasons  why  parents  do  not  wish 
to  have  children  or  why  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  more  children,  are  numer- 
ous. Very  often  there  are  economical 
reasons;  other  times  there  are  heredi- 
tary diseases  in  the  family;  sometimes 
the  mother  is  bodily  unable  to  bring  a 
living  child  or  a  child  that  will  live  long, 
into  the  world ;  sometimes  husband  and 
wife  or  one  of  them  hate  children.  The 
last  reason  is  seldom  expressed  but  it 
exists,  and  we  may  call  such  a  woman 
who  hates  to  have  a  child  unwomanly. 
It  does  not  make  it  desirable  that  such 
a  woman  should  become  a  mother.  In 
some  cases,  man  and  wife  wish  to  have 
children,  but  knowing  that  there  is  a 
great  chance  that  their  children,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  will  become  a  burden  for 
society,  from  a  feeling  of  high  social 
responsibility,  they  avoid  parenthood. 


From  a  medical  point  of  view,  there  is 
one  reason  more,  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  which  the  childbirth  ought 
to  be  controlled.  If  parents  are  healthy, 
if  they  are  economically  able  to  sustain 
a  large  family,  and  if  they  wish  to  have 
many  children,  the  mother  ought  not  to 
have  a  child  every  year.  The  best  for 
mother  and  child  is  to  have  a  difference 
of  about  three  years  between  each  child. 
The  first  year  the  child  takes  the  mother 
entirely.  If  she  becomes  pregnant  from 
another  one  during  that  time,  she  can- 
not devote  herself  entirely  to  the  born 
one.  The  second  year  the  mother  must 
use  to  regain  her  physical  strength  and 
her  interest  in  social  life,  in  order  to  re- 
main healthy  in  body  and  mind  before 
the  next  pregnancy  starts.  The  third 
year  she  can  have  the  next  child. 

For  all  such  reasons,  women  must 
know  how  to  prevent  pregnancy. 

A  lot  of  people  acknowledge  these 
reasons  for  controlling  childbirth,  but 
they  differ  entirely  in  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  arrive  at  the  desired  effect. 
Moralists  are  of  opinion  that  women 
who  do  not  wish  or  who  ought  not  to 
become  pregnant,  must  abstain  from  sex- 
ual intercourse.  This  is  really  the  most 
secure  way  to  avoid  pregnancy.  How- 
ever, is  it  practicable  and  is  it  for  so- 
ciety desirable?  To  both  these  questions 
must  the  answer  be,  "In  many  cases, 
no." 

When  I  was  a  medical  student  in 
Amsterdam,  during  the  years  1871-1879, 
it  struck  me  daily  how  many  children 
were  born  in  the  town  hospital,  of  whom 
the  mother  till  the  last  moment  uttered 
the  wish  that  the  child  might  be  born 
dead,  or  of  whom  the  doctors  and  the 
students  concluded  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  society  if  it  had  not  come 
into  existence. 

Why  are  such  children  born,  was  the 
question  I  asked  myself  often.  Must 
the  child  be  a  punishment  for  the  sex- 
ual action  of  the  parents,  a  punishment 
for  the  parents,  a  greater  one  for  so- 
ciety, but  the  greatest  one  for  the  inno- 
cent, unwished  child  itself?  That  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  absurdity  possible. 
Afterwards  I  learned  to  know  that  it 
was  only  because  women  did  not  know 
how  to  prevent  pregnancy,  that  such 
children   were  born. 

After  I  had  finished  my  medical  edu- 
cation  and   began   my   medical   practice 


in  Amsterdam,  I  soon  made  it  public 
that  all  women,  who  wish  not  to  have 
or  who  ought  not  to  have  more  chil- 
dren could  become  instructed  by  me 
how  to  prevent  pregnancy.  At  the  same 
time  I  opened  for  the  poor  women  a 
locality  in  the  middle  of  the  Yordaan 
(the  poorest  district  of  Amsterdam), 
where  they  could  consult  me  for  this 
purpose,  free  of  charge,  of  course,  twice 
a  week. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  Malthusian 
League  was  formed  in  Holland,  of  which 
C.  V.  Gerritsen,  who  later  became  my 
husband,  was  the  president,  and  of  which 
many  influential  men,  influential  in  poli- 
tical and  social  life,  became  members. 
Some  of  those  men  became  later  cabinet 
ministers  or  leaders  of  political  parties. 

I  never  was  a  member  of  that  league, 
because  it  was  based  on  economic  prin- 
ciples which  I  felt  not  able  to  judge. 
But  notwithstanding  my  name  has  been 
constantly  connected  with  that  league, 
as  well  in  my  own  country  as  abroad. 
I  believe  Holland  was  the  first  country 
in  which  prevention  of  pregnancy  was 
openly  discussed  and  propagated,  and  in 
which  advice  in  this  direction,  un- 
hindered by  law,  was  given  to  the 
women. 

Since  five  or  six  years,  however,  this 
freedom  is  taken  from  us.  From  1909- 
1913,  Holland  was  governed  by  a  con- 
servative majority  and  by  a  cabinet 
which  consists  of  five  Calvinists  and 
four  Roman  Catholic  ministers.  The 
most  conservative,  narrow-minded  Cal- 
vinist  was  the  premier.  During  the 
period  of  their  power,  the  most  reaction- 
ary measures  became  law.  One  of  them 
was  that  propaganda  and  open  discus- 
sion of  how  to  prevent  pregnancy  was 
not  longer  allowed ;  and  only  women 
who  for  medical  reasons  ought  to  pre- 
vent pregnancy,  might  be  advised  by  a 
doctor  if  they  asked  for  advice. 

The  propaganda  among  the  poor  is 
therefore  greatly  hindered;  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Malthusian  League  are  wait- 
ing for  the  right  moment  to  get  this  law- 
revised.  Holland  is  a  liberal  and  an 
anti-militarist  country;  therefore  wo 
need  not  to  be  afraid  that  before  long 
my  country-people  will  have  regained 
their  freedom  to  discuss  and  to  propa- 
gate what  they  believe  is  good  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  results. 
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THE   ROCKEFELLER 
INDUSTRIAL    REPRESENTATION    PLAN 


AS  SEEN  FROM  THREE  ANGLES 


THERE  has  been  so  much  said 
with  regard  to  the  views  which 
my  father  and  I  have  held  and 
do  hold  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  labor,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the 
various  parties  in  any  company  or  cor- 
poration, that  it  is  perhaps  not  unfitting 
for  me  to  state  in  a  few  words  just 
what  those  views  are.  The  position  I 
took  when  called  before  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton two  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  every  American  workingman  to  work 
for  whom  he  pleased  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  pleased,  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  construed  as  indicating  that  my 
father  and  I  were  not  only  opposed  to 
the  organization  of  labor,  but  that  we 
were  persistently  and  continually  fight- 
ing it.  No  such  inference  is  correct,  for 
absolutely  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  I 
can,  perhaps,  present  in  the  briefest  and 
clearest  way  the  views  which  we  hold  on 
these  two  subjects  by  referring  to  sev- 
eral paragraphs  from  a  statement  which 
I  read  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
in  New  York  last  January : 

"First,  with  reference  to  rny  attitude 
toward  labor  unions ;  I  believe  it  to  be 
just  as  proper  and  advantageous  for  labor 
to  associate  itself  into  organized  groups 
for  the  advancement  of  its  legitimate  in- 
terests, as  for  capital  to  combine  for  the 
same  object.  Such  associations  of  labor 
manifest  themselves  in  promoting  collec- 
tive bargaining,  in  an  effort  to  secure  bet- 
ter working  and  living  conditions,  in  pro- 
viding machinery  whereby  grievances  may 
easily  and  without  prejudice  to  the  indi- 
vidual _  be  taken  up  with  the  management. 
Sometimes  they  provide  benefit  features, 
sometimes  they  seek  to  increase  wages ;  but 
whatever  their  specific  purpose,  so  long  as 
it  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  em- 
ployes, having  always  due  regard  for  the 
just  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  pub- 
lic, leaving  every  worker  free  to  associate 
himself  with  such  groups  or  to  work  inde- 
pendently, as  he  may  choose— I  favor  them 
most  heartily. 

"Combinations  of  capital  are  sometimes 
conducted  in  an  unworthy  manner,  con- 
trary to  law  and  in  disregard  of  the  in- 
terest both  of  labor  and  the  public.  Such 
combinations  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned nor  too  vigorously  dealt  with.  Al- 
though combinations  of  this  kind  are  the 
exception,  such  publicity  is  generally  given 
to  their  unsocial  acts  that  all  combinations 
of  capital,  however  rightly  managed  or 
broadly  beneficent,  are  thereby  brought  un- 
der suspicion. 

"Likewise,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
combinations  of  labor  are  conducted  with- 
out just  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  public,  and  methods  and  prac- 
tices adopted  which,  because  unworthy  or 
unhwful,  are  deserving  of  public  censure. 
Such  organizations  of  labor  bring  discredit 
and  suspicion  upon  other  organizations 
which    are   legitimate   and    useful,   just   as 


By  John  D.  Rockefeller,Jr. 

Being  the  conclusion  of  an  address 
delivered  by  him,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Colorado,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  in  Denver. 


is  the  case  with  improper  combinations  of 
capital,  and  they  should  be  similarly  dealt 
with.  I  should  be  the  last,  however,  to 
allow  the  occasional  failure  in  the  working 
of  the  principle  of  the  organization  of 
labor  to  prejudice  me  against  the  princi- 
ple itself,  for  in  that  principle  I  strongly 
believe. 

"In  the  further  development  of  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  and  of  large  busi- 
ness, the  public  interest,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest of  labor  and  capital  alike,  will,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  best  advanced  by  whatever 
stimulates  every  man  to  do  the  best  work 
of  which  he  is  capable;  by  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  the  common  interest  of  employ- 
ers and  employed ;  and  by  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  dispel  distrust  and  hatred  and  to 
promote  good-will. 

"I  believe  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
activities  in  a  republic  should  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manhood  of  its  citizens; 
that  such  manhood  can  be  developed  to 
the  fullest  degree  only  under  conditions 
of  freedom  for  the  individual,  and  that  in- 
dustrial enterprises  can  and  should  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
I  believe  that  a  prime  consideration  in  the 
carrying  on  of  industry  should  be  the 
well-being  of  the  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  that  the  soundest  indus- 
trial policy  is  that  which  has  constantly 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  employes  as 
well  as  the  making  of  profits,  and  which, 
when  the  necessity  arises,  subordinates 
profits  to  welfare. 

"A  business  to  be  successful  must  not 
only  provide  to  labor  remunerative  employ- 
ment under  proper  working  conditions, 
but  it  must  also  render  useful  service  to 
the  community  and  earn  a  fair  return  on 
the  money  invested.  The  adoption  of  any 
policy  toward  labor,  however  favorable  it 
may  seem,  which  results  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  corporation  and  the  discontinuance 
of  its  work,  is  as  injurious  to  labor  which 
is  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  it  is  to 
the  public  which  loses  the  services  of  the 
enterprise,  and  to  the  stockholders  whose 
capital   is  impaired. 

_  "I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  men 
work  and  live.  I  believe  that  that  man 
renders  the  greatest  social  service  who  so 
co-operates  in  the  organization  of  indus- 
try as  to  afford  to  the  largest  number  of 
men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self- 
development,  and  the  enjoyment  by  every 
man  of  those  benefits  which  his  own  work 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  civilization. 

"In  order  to  live,  the  wage-earner  must 
sell  his  labor  from  day  to  day.  Unless  he 
can  do  this,  the  earnings  from  that  day's 
labor  are  gone  forever.  Capital  can  defer 
its  returns  temporarily  in  the  expectation 
of  future  profits,  but  labor  cannot.  If, 
therefore,  fair  wages  and  reasonable  liv- 
ing conditions  cannot  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided,  dividends   must  be   deferred   or   the 


industry  abandoned.  I  believe  that  a  cor- 
poration should  be  deemed  to  consist  of 
its  stockholders,  directors,  officers  and  em- 
ployes; that  the  real  interests  of  all  are 
one,  and  that  neither  labor  nor  capital  can 
permanently  prosper  unless  the  just  rights 
of  both  are  conserved." 

It  was  in  line  with  these  views  that 
the  plan  of  industrial  co-operation  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  and  already  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  employes  of 
the  different  camps,  was  developed.  The 
underlying  principle  is  that  of  co-opera- 
tion, the  theory  being  that  the  interests 
are  common  interests,  and  this  leads  to 
the  development  of  the  committees  called 
for  in  the  plan  as  joint  committees,  on 
each  of  which  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  have  equal  place  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  contrast  with  this  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation is  the  spirit  which  too  often  has 
been  in  evidence  in  some  organizations 
of  labor.  There,  seemingly,  labor  is  ar- 
rayed against  capital.  It  is  war !  And 
apparently  success  cannot  come  to 
either  party  except  failure  or  harm 
comes  to  the  other.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  men  the  fact  that  in  this  day 
and  generation  we  cannot  hope  for  in- 
dustrial peace,  we  cannot  hope  for  pros- 
perity in  this  fair  land,  until  labor  and 
capital  join  hands  and  recognize  that 
their  interest  is  a  common  interest,  that 
what  hurts  one  hurts  the  other,  that  what 
develops  the  well-being  and  the  pros- 
perity of  one  must  of  necessity  develop 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
other. 

May  I  also  point  out  the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  underlies  this  plan. 
All  of  the  men  in  the  industry  are  en- 
titled to  join  in  it,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  members  of  any  so- 
ciety, fraternity  or  union,  as  contrasted 
with  any  plan,  where  only  those  who 
elect  to  join  an  organization  are  eligible 
to  the  benefits  which  come  from  it. 
Every  man  in  the  camps  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  considered  in 
this  industrial  plan,  is  represented  and 
can  be  heard,  and  his  complaint,  be  it 
great  or  small,  can  be  carried  from  one 
officer  to  another  until  it  reaches  the  ear 
of  the  president  of  the  company. 

Those  who  have  co-operated  in  the 
development  of  this  nlan  recognize  that 
it  is  far  from  perfect,  that  it  will  have 
to  be  changed  and  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  company  in  which  it 
has  been  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  who  are  as- 
sociated in  the  plan  that  it  may  point 
the  way  toward  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  employes  and  the  other  parties 
in  interest  in  this  company,  that  it  mav 
so  establish  relations  of  friendship  and 
of  mutual  confidence,  that  it  may  so 
'  enefit  the  workers,  the  officers  and  the 
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stockholders  of  the  company,  that  there 
may  never  come  a  day  when  there  will 
be  repeated  the  industrial  disorders 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past  in  this 
company  and  in  other  companies  in  this 
state.  And  it  is  our  hope  that  toward 
that  end  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  state 
will  co-operate,  for,  as  I  have  said  to 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  to 
many  of  the  men  themselves,  as  well  as 
to  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  com- 
pany,   there    is   one     thing    which   must 


MY  opinion  concerning  the  plan 
of  representation  of  employes 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  announced  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  expressed  to  him  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
during  our  conversation  on  this  subject 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  New  York  city 
in  January  last,  while  we  were  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
On  that  occasion  I  expressed  serious 
doubts  of  the  practicability  of  his  pro- 
posal, although  the  details  were  not  then 
fully  known  or  perhaps  even  deter- 
mined. The  reasons  why  the  failure  of 
the  plan  may  be  predicted  were  appar- 
ent then,  as  they  are  now,  and  no  one 
regrets  more  than  we  of  Colorado  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  unwilling,  in  the 
interests  of  permanent  industrial  peace, 
to  concede  their  fundamental  soundness. 

The  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal  is  the 
evidence  it  presents  of  the  concessions 
in  principle  which  the  miners  have  at 
last  wrung  from  him  and  his  associates 
at  an  immeasurable  cost  in  lives  and 
human  suffering  during  the  long  strug- 
gle against  economic  and  political  feudal- 
ism in  Colorado.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
these  concessions  are  only  in  principle, 
we  fivd  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  none 
the  less,  acknowledged  the  following  de- 
mands, for  which  the  miners  of  Colo- 
rado have  long  contended : 

First,  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  in 
unions  without  discrimination  on  that 
account. 

Second,  the  right  to  improve  working 
conditions. 

Third,  the  right  of  the  workers  to  elect 
representatives  to  present  their  griev- 
ances to  the  employers,  with  the  allow- 
ance of  appeal  from  unjust  decisions. 

Fourth,  the  justice  of  the  workers' 
claim  to  an  eight-hour  day  and  check- 
weighmen,  long  guaranteed  by  Colo- 
rado law. 

Fifth,  a  willingness  of  the  employers 
to  pay  a  wage  scale  to  be  advanced  pro- 
portionately when  the  wage  scales  of 
competitive  companies  advance. 

Such  concessions  are,  of  course,  valu- 
able theoretically,  but  the  trouble  all 
along  has  been,  and  I  fear  even  under 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  plan  will  continue  to 
be,  that  principle  and  practice,  in  the 
economic  field,  do  not  often  coincide. 
Because  of  inherent  weaknesses,  the 
plan  will  almost  surely  fail  on  trial.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  monopolistic  and  pa- 
ternalistic, whereas  for  anything  more 
than  temporary  success  any  proposed 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  workers 
must  rest  in  the  democratization  of  in- 
dustry,   either    through    partnership    in 


never  happen  again  in  that  company,  and 
that  is  a  strike. 

Wantonly  wasteful  of  human  life  and 
human  property,  no  parties  in  interest 
are  benefited  thereby,  but  all  seriously 
and  permanently  harmed  as  well  as  the 
public  and  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The 
way  to  prevent  war  is  to  cultivate  and 
develop  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  promote  happiness  and  peace,  and 
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The  Colorado  strike  leader  who  is 
shortly  to  have  his  case  reviewed  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado. 


control,  or  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining of  employers  and  employes  meet- 
ing in  the  fellowship  of  mutual  respect, 
on  the  plane  of  organized  equality. 

The  coal  miners  of  Colorado  are  not 
seeking  charity;  they  ask  simple  justice. 
They  seek  that  which  the  officials  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  claim 
for  themselves — the  right  to  join  an  or- 
ganization of  their  choice,  as  sanctioned 
by  law.  The  propriety  of  such  organi- 
zation being  conceded,  the  workers  in- 
sist on  the  privilege  of  selling  the  labor 
which  is  their  one  commodity  through 
the  medium,  of  collective  bargaining. 
They  are  convinced  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  industry  only  by  the  meeting 
of  collective  capital  with  collective  labor, 
each  governed  by  a  sense  of  equity  and 
similar  in  strength,  may  fair  contracts, 
binding  on  both,  be  made  and  maintained. 

Under  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plan,  the 
wealth  and  power  of  industry  are  massed 
on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  are 
grouped,  in  the  absence  of  strong  or- 
ganization, scattered  employes,  without 
any  real  force,  authority,  or  opportunity 
for  community  of  opinion  or  expression. 

It  should  be  clear  that  under  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  outwardly  benevolent  plan 
it  will  be  possible  for  his  subordinates 
to  renew  their  long-continued  and  un- 
forgotten  exploitation,  and  tnat  it  will 
be  a  hopeless  task  to  seek  real  repre- 
sentatives for  the  workers  under  con- 
ditions of  absentee  landlordism.  The 
immediate  interest  and  profit  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  "representatives  of  the 
workers,"  who  are  without  organization 
to  protect  them,  lead  directly  to  the  side 
of  the  employers.  This  foredooms  the 
plan  and  makes  manifest  to  every  intel- 
ligent person,  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tices of  modern  industry  that  what  is 
offered  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  The 
workers  have  asked  for  bread  and  are 
again  given  a  stone. 

The  great  defects  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
suggestions,  therefore,  are  that  they 
strip  the  workers  of  the  natural  pro- 
tection of  organization  (which,  as 
stated,  cannot  successfully  exist  within 
and  wholly  subordinate  to  the  employ- 
ers' organization),  and  substitute  pa- 
ternalism for  democracy  in  industry.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  workers 
have  found  organization  far  more  im- 
portant as  a  shield  than  as  a  sword.  Its 
value  is  far  more  protective  than  offens- 
ive. And  the  democracy  of  union  or- 
ganization has  made  it  at  once  the  free 
school,  the  independent  church,  and  the 
fraternal  society  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  offered  no  sub- 
stitute  for  these   vital,  social,  economic, 


it  is  with  that  purpose  in  mind  that  this 
plan,  to  which  I  have  referred,  has  been 
developed.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
business  men  of  this  state  and  country 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  laboring  man, 
and  the  laboring  man  must  think  in 
terms  of  the  business  man;  when  each 
must  strive  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
other's  place;  when  the  teaching  that 
every  man  is  his  brother's  keeper  should 
no  longer  be  a  dead  letter  but  a  vital 
living  reality;  when  co-operation  and 
not  conflict  should  be  the  watchword. 


and  political  factors.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates assume, — in  the  face  of  a  rec- 
ord so  near  that  men  cannot  forget,  and 
so  appalling  that  it  alarms, — that  the 
workers  are  ready  to  take  the  employers' 
word  as  to  their  fatherly  interest  and 
concern  in  their  employes.  The  work- 
ers of  Colorado  have  read  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Colorado,  discovered  that  the  children 
of  the  coal  camps  were  not  dissimilar 
to  his  own.  They  also  have  received  in 
friendly  spirit  Mr.  Rockefeller's  various 
statements.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  not  found  it  possible  entirely  to 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  hopeless,  piti- 
less, remediless,  and  one-sided  tragedies 
of  southern  Colorado  in  the  last  two 
years ;  and  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  remember  the  life-long  struggles  that 
culminated  in  Ludlow.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  paternalism  advances  slowly  in  such 
an  environment? 

As  to  the  democracy  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's proposal,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  mistakenly  assumes  that 
employes  sitting  at  a  table  with  him  will 
find  themselves  free  and  equal.  They 
will,  on  one  condition  only — if  men 
trained  in  the  labor  movement,  who 
know  its  problem  from  practical  experi- 
ence, and  who  have  the  confidence  of 
their  fellows,  are  backed  by  the  freedom, 
equality  and  power  of  organization. 
Otherwise,  the  individual  worker  is  weak 
indeed  against  the  representative  of  col- 
lective capital.  Standing  alone,  the 
worker  is  neither  able  to  complain. 
equipped  to  compete,  nor  free  to  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  experiment,  there- 
fore, while  interesting,  impresses  me  as 
largely  academic.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  suggested  solution  of  our  in- 
dustrial problems  has  not  been  inspired 
by  a  wider  vision  of  just  human  rela- 
tions. It  appears  difficult  for  the  masters 
of  industry  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  notion  of  their  divine  right  to  govern 
benevolently  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  temper  of  those  who  have  the  power. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  appeal  from 
that  view,  not  only  to  the  good  sense 
and  conscience  of  mankind,  but  to  the 
long  record  of  industrial  peace  where 
contractual  relations  based  on  mutual 
self-respect  have  existed  between  them 
and  the  coal  operators  of  the  United 
States. 

The  other  plan — Mr.  Rockefeller's 
plan  in  essence — has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed  again  and  again,  not  only  in  Colo- 
rado, but  in  many  other  fields.  Part- 
nership in  industry  through  state  con- 
trol or  sound  contractual  relations  based 
on  collective  buying  appears  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  industrial  peace,  economic 
progress,  social  happiness,  and  even 
political    freedom. 
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THE  first  impression  I  get  on 
reading  the  agreement  and  in- 
dustrial representation  plan  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  is  that  it  is  a  singularly  sin- 
cere and  earnest  attempt  to  introduce 
co-operation  and  justice  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  company  and  its  miners.  It 
impresses  also  as  a  good  piece  of  con- 
structive mechanism,  well  contrived  on 
its  structural  side  for  the  task  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform.  It  is  moreover 
enormously  important  as  marking  the 
recognition  by  one  of  our  greatest  finan- 
cial groups  of  the  need  of  putting  con- 
science into  the  labor  question,  and 
especially  of  emphasizing  the  growing 
necessity  of  dealing  with  labor  collect- 
ively and  of  giving  the  workers  a  voice, 
however  feeble,  in  the  direction  of  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  under 
which  they  must  labor  and  live.  It  is 
true  this  recognition  came  rather  tardily 
after  the  miners  had  been  beaten  in  a 
long  and  bloody  labor  war;  but  that  the 
victors  were  inclined  to  justice  at  all, 
and  especially  to  court  the  friendship 
and  co-operation  of  the  men  they  had 
beaten,  is  something  for  which  I  give 
them  credit  whole-heartedly,  without 
searching  too  jealously  for  any  ulterior 
motives  that  may  have  animated  them. 

Let  us  grant  then,  gladly  and  without 
reserve,  that  the  industrial  representa- 
tion plan  is  a  great  step  forward  on  the 
part  of  big  business,  and  that  it  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Having  granted  so 
much,  what  shall  we  say  about  the  prob- 
able working  of  the  plan  itself?  Does 
it  contain  the  promise  of  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  employers  and  employ- 
ed? 

I  wish  I  could  answer  affirmatively, 
for  one  might  well  desire  that  such  good 
intentions  should  realize  their  purpose. 
But  such  experience  as  I  have  had  in 
adjusting  differences  between  workers 
and  employers  does  not  permit  me  to 
hope  for  more  than  a  superficial  and 
transitory  gain  from  this  plan.  Such 
gain  as  comes  from  a  new  attitude,  and 
the  declaration  of  a  new  purpose,  is  a 
distinct  addition  to  the  factors  that  make 
for  industrial  progress ;  but  to  make  that 
purpose  effective  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Rockefellers  to  take  a  still  more  de- 
cisive and  radical  steo  than  the  one  they 
have  taken. 

From  observation  and  experience  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  a 
collective  agreement  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently operated  and  enforced  without  a 
strong  trade  union.  A  trade  agreement 
that  is  instituted  and  maintained  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  employers  does  not 
usually  enlist  the  loyalty  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  workers;  and  the  labor  or- 
ganization behind  such  an  agreement  is 
apt  to  be  a   feeble  and  spineless  thing. 

I  have  in  mind  an  important  industry 
in  New  York  city  in  which  the  union 
leaders  are  powerless  to  enforce  the 
agreement  on  employers,  or  to  enforce 
discipline  on  the  workers,  because  the 
agreement  did  not  issue  out  of  the  will 
of  the  workers  but  was  handed  down 
from  above.     About  the  only  thing-  that 


By  J.  E.  Williams 

One  of  the  most  successful  industrial 
mediators  in  America,  first  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Illinois,  then  as  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  under  the  Hart, 
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cago, and  later  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  immediate  action  under  the 
protocol  of  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  in- 
dustry in  New   York. 


keeps  it  going  is  the  dread  of  a  strike ; 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  union  that 
is  too  weak  to  enforce  an  agreement 
may  easily  be  strong  enough  to  break  it 
and  to  bring  on  a  disastrous  war. 

I  have  admitted  that  the  industrial 
representation  plan  is  structurally  well 
made.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  will 
prevent  its  successful  operation? 

Mainly  this:  It  contains  no  provision 
for  the  generation  of  operating  power. 
It  is  like  an  engine  without  a  boiler, 
a  motor  without  a  dynamo.  The  only 
source  from  which  power  can  come  to 
put  the  agreement  into  operation  is  the 
initiative  of  the  miners  who  may  have 
grievances;  and  this  initiative  will  prob- 
ably fail  because  the  workers  will  never 
find  courage  to  invoke  the  arbitration 
mechanism  in  any  adequate  fashion. 
And  the  reason  is  this : 

The  company  has  reserved  the  uncon- 
ditional right  of  lay-off  and  discharge, 
and  the  losing  of  his  job  is  such  a  life- 
and-death  matter  to  a  worker  that  he 
will  not  dare  to  take  the  risk  of  its  loss 
by  complaining.  The  power  to  reduce 
the  force  by  wholesale  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  individual  dis- 
charge by  fiat ;  for,  in  laying  off  men  in 
slack  times,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  the  boss  from  selecting  the 
"trouble-maker"  for  decapitation,  while 
the  more  docile  and  uncomplaining  will 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  retained. 
Whether  the  boss  uses  his  power  or  not, 
the  consciousness  of  it  will  always  be 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  worker  and 
will  exercise  a  restraining  influence  on 
his  disposition  to  complain. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  plan 
provides  specifically  against  "discrimina- 
tion," and  for  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
protect  the  worker  against  such  dan- 
gers. As  before  admitted,  the  intention 
of  its  proponents  is  good,  its  mechanism 
is  ingenious  and  well-contrived,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  olan  will  not  protect 
the  worker  against  discrimination. 

It  has  been  my  duty  as  umpire  in  labor 
disputes  to  pass  on  many  charges  of 
discrimination,  and,  invariably,  in  my 
experience  such  charges  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  prove.  The  reason  is  easy  to 
understand.  Discrimination  is  a  matter 
of  motive,  and  motive  is  subjective. 
How  are  we  to  ascertain  what  is  in  the 
boss's  mind  when  he  discharges  a  man? 
If  at  all  sophisticated  he  will  never  ad- 
mit that  the  worker  is  discharged  for 
defending  his  rights,  for  union  activity, 
or  for  being  a  "trouble-maker."  He  will 
always  allege  incompetence,  insubordina- 
tion, miscon-.'uet,  or  some  other  yalid 
ground  of  discharge,  and  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  find  or  make  evidence  to  convict 
any  man  the  boss  wants  to  get  rid  of, 


even  if  he  has  to  "lay"  for  the  undesir- 
able a  long  time  in  order  to  "get"  him. 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  such  case  of 
"watchful  waiting." 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  there- 
fore, that  the  clause  designed  to  protect 
a  man  against  discrimination  will  not 
work,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  stand 
between  the  man  and  the  malevolence 
of  the  boss  if  it  exists.  The  worker 
will  realize  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  superiors,  and  will  be  reluctant  to 
complain  or  do  anything  to  incur  the  dis- 
favor of  the  powers  who  hold  his  means 
of  livelihood  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  in  good  faith, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  to 
oppress  or  take  advantage  of  the  power 
it  holds.  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  the 
good  intent  of  the  company.  But  again 
my  experience  makes  me  doubtful.  I 
have  found  in  similar  situations  that  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  for  com- 
panies to  put  their  benevolent  intentions 
into  effect.  They  were  blocked  and 
thwarted  at  every  turn  by  superintend- 
ents and  foremen  who  had  learned  their 
methods  under  the  old  rule  of  force,  and 
who  did  not  believe  in  and  would  not  be 
converted  to  the  new  rule  of  reason. 
Not  until  the  entire  managerial  and 
supervisory  staff  had  been  re-educated 
and  many  of  them  dismissed — a  work  of 
years — was  it  possible  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  foremen  and  under- 
lings. 

Unless  the  Colorado  company  is  plan- 
ning a  vigorous  campaign  of  education 
it  need  not  expect  its  bosses  to  co-oper- 
ate in  carrying  out  its  benevolent  inten- 
tions, nor  can  it  hope  to  reform  what- 
ever abuses  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  by  adopting  this  "scrap  of  paper." 
In  fact,  I  should  look  for  the  bosses 
to  negative  the  whole  policy  of  co-opera- 
tion unless  some  miracle  of  conversion 
happened  to  them. 

Fundamentally,  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  is  over  the  division  of 
power.  The  only  way  the  worker  can 
share  the  power  in  industry  is  through 
his  trade  union.  With  the  democratic 
teaching  spread  broadcast  from  press, 
platform,  and  pulpit,  the  worker  has 
come  to  believe  himself  entitled  to  share 
in  the  power  that  governs  him,  and  he 
wants  this  power  as  much  in  labor  as  in 
politics.  There  will  not  be  permanent 
peace  in  industry  until  this  aspiration  is 
satisfied. 

And  if  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  wants  to  get  the  power  of  en- 
forcement into  its  agreement,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  the  irrepressible  crav- 
ings of  labor,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  the 
United  Mine  Workers  the  party  of  the 
second  part  in  its  agreement.  It  may  1 
too  much  to  expect  of  it  so  soon  after 
the  conflict,  but  now  that  it  has  reversed 
its  attitude,  now  that  it  has  taken  its 
hopeful  first  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress, may  we  not  trust  that  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  will  persevere 
and  become  the  leader  of  big  business 
in  the  march  toward  industrial  democ- 
racy and  industrial  peace? 
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THE  conception  of  a  university  as  "Mark 
Hopkins  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log",  with  me 
on  the  other,"  apparently  never  penetrated  the 
pedagogical  imperviousness  of  one  of  the  speakers 
at  this  year's  convention  of  public  school  super- 
intendents, who  began  an  address  with  the  sen- 
tence: "A  school  is  a  teacher  and  textbooks." 
Whether  the  $500,000,000  spent  annually  on  public 
education  in  this  country  is  intended  to  permit 
teachers  to  spend  unbroken  days  in  the  contem- 
plation of  thrilling  attacks  by  variables  upon  their 
limits  or  the  heroic  rescue  of  dangling  participles, 
or  whether  it  is  meant  for  a  sinking  fund  to  keep 
textbook  publishers  from  bankruptcy,  the  speaker 
did  not  divulge;  but  he  did  go  on  to  declare  that 
"everything  else  by  way  of  building  equipment 
and  apparatus  exists  to  perfect  the  school  and  its 
opportunities." 

However  desirable  teachers  and  textbooks  may 
be,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  wherever  children 
are  there  is  a  school,  and  that  there  is  no  school 
without  children.  The  convention  of  superinten- 
dents was  not  allowed  to  overlook  this  fact. 

The  number  of  children  graduating  each  year 
from  the  elementary  schools  has  doubled  in  the 
past  seven  years;  last  June  it  was  about 
1,500,000.  This  growth  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  total  enrollment.  "The  only  great 
organized  industry  in  America  that  has  increased 
the  output  of  its  finished  product  as  rapidly,"  said 
Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, who  gave  these  figures  to  the  conference,  "is 
the  automobile  industry. ' ' 


ABRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  Russian  born,  was  a 
pupil  in  Public  School  147,  New  York,  when 
the  Nurses'  Settlement  granted  him  a  scholarship 
of  $3  a  week  to  enable  him  to  enter  a  vocational 
school  for  boys  and  learn  printing.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  But  the  family  needs  were  pressing, 
and  before  long  he  went  to  work  first  in  a  print- 
ing shop  at  $5  a  week,  then  in  some  chemical  works 
at  $14.  Meanwhile  he  had  shown  a  talent  for 
drawing;  and  to  it,  at  home  and  in  the  settlement 
art  classes,  he  gave  every  moment  he  could  get 
from  his  work.  Last  fall,  Nora  Hamilton,  a  pupil 
of  Whistler's  started  an  etching  class  in  the  settle- 
ment. Young  Phillips  entered,  and  those  who 
have  been  watching  his  development  think  that 
again  the  great  Russian  immigrant  quarter  of  New 
York  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  American  life 
and  art. 

The    House    on    Henry    Street — Miss    Wald's 
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serial  interpretation  of  the  work  and  problems  of 
twenty-five  years — has  been  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  throughout  the 
past  year.  The  book,  which  is  brought  out  this 
month,  itself  illustrates  in  its  very  illustrations  the 
rare  genius  of  settlements  in  bringing  out  the 
human  treasure  trove  of  their  neighborhoods. 
For  Abraham  Phillips  worked  throughout  the 
summer  on  the  etchings  and  sketches  which 
should  help  make  real  and  vivid  to  all  Americans 
the  communal  life  interpreted  by  Miss  W^ald. 
And  the  young  artist  is  of  course  himself  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  all. 


THE  Budapest  statistical  bureau  has  publish- 
ed some  interesting  data  on  population  in- 
crease in  Europe  based  on  the  statistics  of  1913. 
In  these  years  of  war  where  a  nation's  fate  hangs 
on  its  human,  no  less  than  its  economic  and  mili- 
tary, preponderance,  vital  statistics  come  to  have 
more  than  abstract  interest.  The  European  birth- 
rate is  seen  to  decrease  as  one  passes  from  east  to 
west,  being  highest  in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Serbia;  lowest  in  Belgium  and  France.  However, 
the  death-rate  also  falls  as  one  goes  from  east  to 
west,  and  this  brings  it  about  that  certain  coun- 
tries with  a  low  birth-rate  have  nevertheless  a 
high  rate  of  increase. 

In  the  list  of  nations  arranged  according  to  in- 
crease of  population  we  find  at  the  head  those 
which  attain  their  eminence  by  the  wasteful 
method  of  a  birth-rate  so  enormous  that  it  more 
than  offsets  their  high  death-rate.  Such  are  Bul- 
garia, Serbia  and  Russia,  but,  with  them  we  find 
Holland  and  Denmark  which,  though  not  at  all 
over-fecund,  have  so  reduced  their  death-rate  as 
to  equal  the  increase  of  the  former  groups. 

Italy,  which  has  the  most  unenviable  position  of 
all,  as  far  as  death-rate  is  concerned,  still  manages 
to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of  increase  through  her 
great  fecundity,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Slavic 
peoples.  Germany  comes  out  a  fair  average, 
tenth  in  both  birth-rate  and  death-rate,  and 
seventh  in  rate  of  increase.  Great  Britain  has  the 
advantage  over  her  in  conserving  life,  standing 
fourteenth  in  the  mortality  list,  but  she  i<  not 
nearly  so  fecund  and  her  rate  of  increase  i-  only 
eleven  per  thousand,  as  against  Germany's  15.6. 
France  should  hide  her  head  in  shame,  lor.  with  a 
birth-rate  away  below  the  lowest  of  the  others,  she 
has  a  disgracefully  high  mortality  rate  and  in  eon 
sequence  her  rate  of  increase  is  almost  nil.  onl\ 
1.8,  while  Belgium,  the  next  lowest,  has  8.6. 
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THE  statement  made  recently  by  Premier  As- 
quith  to  Parliament,  that  the  death-rate 
among  the  wounded  in  this  war  is  higher  than  that 
in  the  Crimean  war,  seemed  at  first  hearing  to 
contradict  all  that  we  have  been  told  of  the  marvel- 
lous advances  of  surgery  and  bacteriology.  In  the 
Crimean  war,  22  per  cent  of  the  wounded  died. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  the  partial 
use  of  antiseptics  enabled  the  Germans  to  bring 
their  rate  down  to  17.5  per  cent;  but  the  rate  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Asquith  has  reached  24  per  cent. 

Apparently  it  is  trench  warfare  that  brings 
about  the  great  mortality  of  this  most  terrible  of 
all  wars.  Bullet  wounds  are  comparatively  rare, 
but  when  they  occur  it  is  generally  the  head  that  is 
struck,  because  this  is  the  part  of  the  body  most 
exposed  in  the  trenches.  Shell  and  shrapnel,  in- 
finitely more  mutilating  than  bullets,  are  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  wounds.  But  the  most  de- 
structive feature  of  the  present  war  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  the  quick  treatment  which  the 
wounded  so  imperatively  need.  The  trenches  are 
separated  from  those  of  the  enemy  by  only  a  nar- 
row space,  and  it  is  here  that  the  wounded  fall 
during  a  sortie  and  here  they  lie  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  while  any  movement  to  rescue  them  is  an- 
swered by  a  volley  from  the  other  side.  Only 
under  cover  of  darkness  can  their  comrades  creep 
out  and  bring  them  back.  The  fact  that  aid 
reaches  the  wounded  late,  if  at  all,  accounts  for 
the  high  death-rate. 


SIR  WILLIAM  OSLER  writes  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
the  experience  of  this  war  should  silence  the  ex- 
treme anti-vivisection  propaganda  which  by  its 
opposition  to  animal  experimentation  has  so  ham- 
pered scientific  research  in  England.  Without 
animal  experiments  we  should  know  little  more 
about  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases  now 
than  we  did  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  or  the  Civil 
War  or  in  the  South  African  war,  in  all  of  which 
there  was  a  terrible  death-rate  from  disease  quite 
independent  of  the  diseases  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  injuries. 

Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  we  had  no  positive  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  any  of  the  great  scourges  of  mankind, 
typhoid,  typhus,  cholera,  and  plague.  Thanks  to 
the  progress  of  the  last  decade  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  protect  against  epidemics  of  all  kinds  the 
whole  of  the  western  front,  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousand  soldiers,  and  science  has  been  able  to 
bring  under  control  the  devastating  epidemics  in 
Serbia.  Septic  wounds  have  been  unavoidable, 
owing  to  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  fis-hting  has  taken  place,  but 
even  under  these  conditions  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  wounded  have  been  able  to  take  their  place 
again  in  the  ranks.  Tetanus,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  so  terrible  a  complication  of 
shrapnel  wounds,  has  been  prevented  by  the  rou- 
tine administration  of  antitoxin.  Every  one  of 
these  advances  in  prevention  and  cure  has  been 
possible  bv  research  in  which  animal  experiments 
were  an  absolutely  essential  part. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  PLAN 

THE  plan  for  representation  and  appeal 
worked  out  for  the  Colorado  miners  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  with  the  assistance  of 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  was  published  in  full  and 
commented  upon  editorially  in  The  Survey  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  The  comments  on  the  plan  in  this  issue 
by  three  men  with  unusual  qualifications  for  ex- 
pressing judgment, — Mr.  Rockefeller  himself, 
John  R.  Lawson,  who  led  the  strike  of  1913-14,  and 
J.  E.  Williams,  who  as  mediator  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  employers  and  employes  in 
the  two  greatest  industrial  centers  of  this  coun- 
try,— leave  small  need  for  additional  remark. 
They  confirm  our  belief  that  the  plan  cannot  es- 
tablish a  condition  approximating  democracy  so 
long  as  there  is  a  question  in  anyone's  mind 
about  the  holding  of  delegate  meetings  represent- 
ing all  the  miners;  so  long  as  the  right  of  appeal 
is  not  supported  by  an  organization  which  draws 
its  strength  from  the  collective  will  of  the  work- 
ers rather  than  from  the  sufferance  of  the  em- 
ployer; nor  so  long  as  the  company-owned  min- 
ing camps  are  controlled  in  every  detail  by  the 
agents  of  the  company. 

To  point  out  these  crucial  shortcomings  does 
not  dispose  of  the  question,  however,  that  con- 
fronted Mr.  Rockefeller.  If  this  plan  is  not  the 
right  thing,  what  should  he  have  done?  We  be- 
lieve and  have  said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  ill 
advised  when  he  backed  up  his  officials  in  reject- 
ing collective  bargaining  two  years  ago,  but 
neither  a  criticism  of  the  past  nor  a  hope  for  the 
future  constitutes  an  exact  critprion  for  what 
should  be  done  in  the  present.  The  overtures  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  two  years  ago  were  re- 
jected. They  were  beaten  in  their  strike.  The 
miners  went  back  to  work,  non-union  men.  At  the 
present  juncture,  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  have 
gone  further  in  affording  the  men  opportunity  to 
organize,  and  in  giving  the  public  assurance  that 
they  would  be  unmolested  in  so  doing,  but  he 
could  no  more  take  the  initiative  in  really  organ- 
izing a  union,  than  he  could  take  the  initiative  in 
establishing  democracy  by  pressing  a  button. 
Such  a  movement,  to  be  genuine,  must  emanate 
from  the  men  themselves. 

It  is  our  belief  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Rockefeller 
wished  to  set  things  right  after  the  blunders  of 
the  past,  he  had  no  course  open  to  him  materially 
different  from  the  one  he  has  followed.  It  is  not 
democracy  that  he  has  established  in  the  indus- 
trial relations  of  the  mines ;  it  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory form  of  collective  bargaining,  though  it  may 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  both.  The  business 
of  establishing  true  collective  bargaining  and 
thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  democracy  is 
the  business  of  the  employes.  No  one  can  attend 
to  that  for  them,  however  good  his  intentions. 
TIip  problem  therpfore,  of  working  out  their  sal- 
vation, is  the  problem  of  the  coal  miners  in  Colo- 
rado, now  just  as  it  was  before.  The  next  move 
is  theirs.  Whether  it  will  be  easier  for  them  or 
harder  because  of  the  action  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  voluntarily  taken,  remains  to  be  seen. 

John  A.  Fttch. 
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WOMEN,  WAR  AND  SUFFRAGE 

WHEN  the  International  Congress  of  Women 
at  The  Hague  passed  a  resolution  to  hold  a 
meeting  "in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Conference  of  the  Powers  which  shall  frame 
the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement  after  the  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  practical  proposals 
to  that  conference,"  they  recalled  the  fact  that 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  held  in  1815,  in  addi- 
tion to  determining  by  treaty  the  redistribution 
of  the  territory  conquered  by  Napoleon,  the  slave 
trade  was  denounced  and  declared  to  be  "con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  human 
rights,"  although,  of  course,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  a  matter  for  each  state  to  determine 
for  itself. 

They  further  realized  that  within  the  borders 
of  every  country  at  war  there  is  released  a  vast 
amount  of  idealism,  without  which  war  could 
never  be  carried  on;  a  fund  which  might  still  be 
drawn  upon  when  the  time  for  settlement  arrives. 
If  the  people  knew  that  through  the  final  negotia- 
tions Europe  might  be  so  remade  and  internation- 
alized that  further  wars  would  be  impossible, 
many  of  them  would  feel  that  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  had  not  been  in  vain,  that  the 
youth  of  our  generation  had  thus  contributed  to 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  human  existence. 

It  is,  therefore,  both  because  of  the  precedent 
in  1815  and  at  other  times  of  peace  negotiations 
when  social  reforms  have  been  discussed,  and  be- 
cause idealism  runs  high  in  the  warring  nations, 
that  the  women  in  the  Hague  congress  consid- 
ered it  feasible  to  urge  a  declaration  that  "the 
exclusion  of  women  from  citizenship  is  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  civilization  and  human  right," 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  measures  embodied  in 
their  resolutions  for  permanent  peace. 

But  perhaps  their  hopes  for  such  action  are 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  settlement 
at  the  end  of  this  war  may  definitely  recognize  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment taking  place  in  all  civilized  nations,  a  change 
evoked  as  the  result  of  concrete,  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  approximating  similarity  all 
over  the  world.  The  recent  entrance  of  women 
into  citizenship  coming  on  so  rapidly  not  only  in 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  but  dis- 
cernible in  certain  Asiatic  nations  as  well,  is 
doubtless  one  manifestation  of  this  change,  and 
the  so-called  radical  or  progressive  element  in 
each  nation,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  recognize 
it  as  such.  Nevertheless,  there  are  men  in  each  of 
these  countries  even  among  those  who  would 
grant  the  franchise  to  women  in  city,  state,  and 
national  affairs,  to  whom  it  is  still  repugnant  that 
women  should  evince  an  interest  in  international 
affairs.  These  men  argue  that  a  woman's  mu- 
nicipal vote  may  be  cast  for  the  regulation  of 
contagious  diseases,  her  state  vote  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  children,  and  even  federal 
congressmen,  consider  pure  foods  and  the  tariff 
on  wool,  but  that  international  relations  are  so 
much  a  matter  of  fortified  boundaries  and  stand- 


ing armies  that  it  is  preposterous  for  women  who 
cannot  fight  to  consider  them. 

Furthermore,  when  war  was  practically  man's 
sole  occupation,  no  one  had  a  voice  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  nation  save  those  responsible  for 
its  defense — the  king,  the  nobles,  the  knights.  In 
the  succeeding  centuries,  as  other  tests  of  social 
utility  have  been  developed  and  the  primitive  test 
of  fighting  has  subsided,  the  electorate  has  been 
steadily  enlarged,  the  bourgeoisie,  the  working- 
man — and  last,  the  woman.  Each  group  largely 
following  its  own  interests  as  government  took 
them  over — the  regulation  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, of  industrial  conditions,  of  the  health  and 
education  of  children.  Only  in  time  of  war  is 
government  thrown  back  to  its  primitive  and  sole 
function  of  self-defense  and  the  many  interests  of 
which  it  is  the  guardian  become  subordinated  to 
that. 

In  normal  times,  however,  all  modern  govern- 
ments, with  any  living  relation  to  the  great  de- 
velopments in  commerce,  industry,  sanitary  sci- 
ence, or  a  dozen  other  aspects  of  contemporary  life, 
are  coming  to  realize  that  the  current  type  of  gov- 
ernment implies  the  frequent  subordination  of  an 
isolated  nationalism  to  a  general  international 
federation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  approach 
to  international  relationships,  typified  by  the 
international  postal  system  and  a  hundred  other 
semi-governmental  regulations,  will  be  vital 
enough  to  assert  itself  at  the  end  of  this  war  as 
over  against  the  militaristic  and  "armed  peace" 
relationships. 

But  because  this  primitive  conception  of  the 
function  of  government  has  obtained  during  the 
long  months  of  the  European  war,  there  is  obvi- 
ously a  great  need  at  the  end  of  the  war  that 
women  should  attempt,  in  an  organizing  capacity, 
to  make  their  contribution  to  that  governmental 
internationalism  between  the  nations  which  shall 
in  some  measure  approximate  the  genuine  inter- 
nationalism already  developed  in  so  many  direc- 
tions among  the  peoples. 

Some  such  organized  and  formal  effort  on  the 
part  of  women  would  add  but  one  more  to  that 
long  procession  of  outstanding  witnesses  who  in 
each  generation  have  urged  juster  and  more  vital 
international  relations  between  governments. 
Each  exponent  in  this  long  effort  to  place  law 
above  force  was  called  a  dreamer  and  a  coward, 
but  each  did  his  utmost  to  express  clearly  the 
truth  that  was  in  him,  and  beyond  that  human  ef- 
fort cannot  go. 

This  tide  of  endeavor  has  probably  never  been 
so  full  as  at  the  present  moment.  Keligious, 
social,  and  economic  associations,  many  of  them 
organized  since  the  war  began,  are  making  their 
contributions  to  the  same  great  end.  Several  of 
them  are  planning  to  meet  at  "the  Conference  of 
the  Powers  which  shall  frame  the  terms  of  the 
peace  settlement  after  Ibis  war,"  and  such  meet 
ings  are  not  without  valuable  precedent. 

A  federation  or  a  council  of  European  powers 
should  not  be  considered  impossible  from  the 
very  experience  of  the  nations  now  at  war.     The 
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German  Empire,  consolidated  Italy,  or  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  evolved  from  sepa- 
rate states  which  had  previously  been  at  war 
with  each  other  during  centuries.  The  response 
to  the  call  of  imperialistic  England,  during  the 
last  months,  for  more  troops  has  shown  that  pa- 
triotic emotion  can  be  extended  to  include  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa  and  the  natives  of  India. 
Certain  of  these  great  federated  states  and 
empires  have  again  formed  alliances  with  each 
other  and  are  fighting  together  against  a  common 
enemy. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  good  will  and 
the  consciousness  of  common  aims  and  responsi- 
bility can  be  extended  to  include  all  the  European 
nations  and  that  devices  for  international  govern- 
ment can  be  provided,  able  to  deal  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  with  each  difficult  situation  as  it 
arises?  The  very  experience  of  this  war  should 
demonstrate  its  feasibility;  the  analogy  inevi- 
tably suggests  itself  that,  as  the  states  of  Germany 
and  Italy  came  together  under  the  pressure  of 
war,  possibly  this  larger  federation  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  same  sense  of  desperate  effort. 

Out  of  the  present  situation  which  certainly 
"presents  the  spectacle  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
whole  philosophy  of  nationalism,  political,  racial, 
and  cultural,"  may  conceivably  issue  a  new  birth 
of  internationalism,  founded  not  so  much  upon  ar- 
bitration treaties  to  be  used  in  time  of  disturb- 
ance as  upon  governmental  devices  designed  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  fruitful  processes  of  co- 
operation in  the  great  experiment  of  living  to- 
gether in  a  world  become  conscious  of  itself. 

To  such  an  experiment  women's  equal  partici- 
pation might  conceivably  be  considered  valuable. 

Jane  Addams. 

"EARNING"  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

IN  his  debate  last  winter  with  Norman  Hapgood 
before  the  National  Dry  Goods  Association, 
Rome  G.  Brown  declared  that  under  a  minimum 
wage  law,  "the  employer  is  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  individual,  who  happens  to  be  on  his 
payroll,  the  difference  between  what  that  individ- 
ual earns  and  what  it  is  deemed  that  it  should  cost 
her  to  live." 

Mr.  Brown  appeared  for  the  employers  in  the 
Oregon  minimum  wage  case  argued  last  Decem- 
ber before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
still  pending.  Substantially  the  same  statement 
was  made  by  the  attorneys  who  attacked  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Minnesota  law  in  the  state 
courts,  and  it  crops  out  repeatedly  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  assertion  that  the  legislative  minimum 
wage  requires  some  employes  to  be  paid  more 
than  they  earn,  derives  whatever  force  or  plausi- 
bility it  may  have  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
equivocation,  a  sort  of  high-class  pun.  Those 
who  make  it  either  do  not  realize  its  equivocal 
nature — thereby  showing  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are  talking  about,  or  they  hope 


that  it  will  be  accepted  as  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  false. 

In  this  assertion,  the  word  "earn"  may  have 
at  least  three  meanings:  first,  the  natural  eco- 
nomic meaning,  in  which  case  the  assertion  is  un- 
true; second,  an  artificial  economic  meaning,  in 
which  case  the  assertion  is  true  but  irrelevant; 
third,  an  ethical  meaning,  in  which  case  the  as- 
sertion is  again  untrue. 

If  the  person  using  the  assertion  intends  to 
say  that  the  minimum  wage  law  compels  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  any  worker  more  than  the  worker 
is  economically  worth,  that  person  is  taking  the 
word  "earn"  in  its  proper  economic  sense,  but 
he  is  uttering  a  falsehood ;  for  the  law  does  not 
require  any  employer  to  hire  any  person  whom  he 
does  not  want  to  hire.  When  an  employer  pays 
an  employe  under  a  minimum  wage  regime  more 
than  he  paid  her  in  the  absence  of  the  law,  he  does 
so  because  he  thinks  she  is  worth  as  much  as 
that  to  him — in  other  words,  because  economical- 
ly she  earns  the  higher  wage.  If  he  does  not 
think  thus,  he  will  not  continue  her  in  his  employ. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  person  making  this 
assertion  merely  intends  to  convey  the  thought 
that  some  employes  will  get  more  under  the  op- 
eration of  a  minimum  wage  law  than  they  re- 
ceived in  conditions  of  unrestricted  competition, 
he  is  stating  the  truth,  but  he  is  using  the  word 
"earn"  in  an  artificial  and  misleading  sense.  He 
is  attempting  to  make  the  law  of  unregulated 
supply  and  demand  the  measure  of  earning  pow- 
er, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  always 
award  to  the  worker  the  full  equivalent  of  her 
worth  to  the  employer.  Such  a  use  of  the  term 
"earn"  is  not  justifiable.  It  is  either  deliberate- 
ly intended  to  mislead,  or  it  indicates  a  pervert- 
ed theory  of  the  morality  of  wages. 

This  perverted  theory  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
unfettered  operation  of  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  necessarily  determines  the  amount  of 
wages  that  an  employe  has  a  moral  right  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  any  interference  with  these  forces 
by  law  renders  the  resulting  remuneration  unjust. 
This  is  the  third  use  of  the  word  "earn,"  and  it 
makes  the  assertion  in  question  palpably  false. 
The  ethical  theory  that  it  implies  is  a  bit  out  of 
date.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  justice 
in  wages,  it  certainly  is  not  the  mere  operation  of 
unrestricted  competition,  and  the  so-called  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Those  opponents  of  the  minimum  wage  who  are 
at  once  competent  and  honest,  will  never  use  the 
assertion  that  has  been  analyzed  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs;  for  they  will  realize  that  no  law  can 
compel  an  employer  to  pay  any  employe  more 
than  her  economic  value  to  him,  and  therefore 
that  every  employe  in  a  minimum  wasre  regime 
must  of  necessity,  be  economically  worth  at  least 
the  wage  that  she  actually  receives.  Those  op- 
ponents who  do  employ  the  assertion  either  are 
handicapped  by  crass  ismorance  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, or  exhibit  a  lamentable  carelessness  with  ref- 
erence to  the  responsibilities  of  expression. 

John  A.  Ryan, 
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[Continued  from  page  130.] 

conscious  part  of  our  mind;  and  the  dis- 
position toward  sex  secrecy,  so  bale- 
fully  encouraged  and  enforced  by  so- 
ciety, is  actually  pre-social  and  biologi- 
cal in  its  origin.  Children  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  period  of  latent  sex- 
uality (about  the  sixth  year)  will  on  the 
slightest  social  suggestion  start  to 
elaborate  sexual  taboos. 

There  can  be  no  middle  ground  in  the 
facing  of  this  problem.  Society,  which, 
seizing  on  a  tendency  of  nature,  has  in- 
stitutionalized and  elaborated  the  taboo, 
must  lift  the  taboo.  This  can  be  done  in 
no  merely  negative  way.  Sexual  taboo 
is  not  a  legal  fiat ;  it  is  an  unconscious 
institution,  a  positive  social  and  psychic 
tendency,  a  force.  That  modesty  should 
be  intimately  and  creatively  related  to 
the  process  of  sexual  sublimation,  while 
the  sex  taboo  (institutionalized  modesty) 
is  the  arch-enemy  of  sublimation  and 
the  prime  cause  of  impurity,  is  one  of 
the  many  paradoxes  with  which  nature 
has  surrounded  the  sexual  life.  But  it  is 
a  fact  and  a  law  pivotal  in  the  sexual 
problem. 

No  policy  of  mere  toleration  or  of 
doing  nothing  will  touch  this  problem. 
Nor  will  we  progress  at  all  if  we  fix 
our  attention  on  mere  overt  acts,  on  the 
venereal  peril  or  the  economic  phases 
of  the  sexual  relation.  These  are  im- 
portant questions,  but  they  are  not  ques- 
tions of  mental  hygiene.  Our  question, 
and  the  one  which  Comstock  in  his  way 
tried  to  answer,  is  this:  What  role 
shall  the  sexual  interest — all  those  un- 
fathomable impulses  which  urge  through 
the  channels  of  sex  and  upward  toward 
the  heaven  of  the  soul — be  expected  and 
encouraged  to  pta.y  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  ? 

Quoting  Nietzsche  again ;  this  time 
from  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra: 

"If  I  wished  to  shake  this  tree  with 
my  hands  I  could  not  do  so. 

"But  the  wind  which  we  do  not  see 
tormenteth  and  bendeth  it  wherever  it 
listeth.  By  unseen  hands  we  are  bent 
and  tormented  worst. 

".  .  .  Once  having  passions  thou 
calledst  them  evil.  Now,  however,  thou 
hast  nothing  but  thy  virtues:  they  grow 
out  of  thy  passions. 

"Thou  laidest  thy  highest  goal  upon 
these  passions:  then  they  became  thy 
virtues  and  delights. 

"And  though  thou  wert  from  the  stock 
of  the  choleric,  or  of  the  voluptuous,  or 
of  the  religiously  frantic,  or  of  the  vin- 
dictive: 

"At  last  thy  passions  grew  virtues,  and 
all  thy  devils  angels. 

"Once  thou  hadst  wild  dogs  in  thy 
cellar;  but  at  last  they  changed  into 
birds  and  sweet  singers." 

These  suggestions  can  only  be  left,  in 
this  article,  as  mere  suggestions.  They 
point  toward  no  rough-and-ready  solu- 
tion. They  bear  directly  in  no  way  on 
those  problems  of  conduct  which  have 
usurped  so  undue  a  share  of  considera- 
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Culture  Society. 

This  volume  is  not  a  war  book,  but  primarily  a 
work  on  social  ethics,  giving  the  views  of  one  of 
the  best  known  thinkers  and  moral  leaders  of  today. 
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"Life  and  Labor". 

This  is  a  concise  a*d  interesting  account  of  trade- 
unionism  in  its  relation  to  working  women  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  eight  million  women, 
many  of  them  young  girls,  engaged  in  wage  earn- 
ing occupations.  Miss  Henry  has  devoted  her 
life  to  the  woik  of  eliminating  the  unfair  conditions 
under  which  women  in  trades  are  so  often  obliged 
to  labor,  and  in  this  bcok  she  tells  of  the  efforts  these 
women  have  made  and  are  making  to  overcome  the 
existing  evils  by  means  of  organization.  She  speaks 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  gives  a 
decidedly  readable  ac<  ount  of  union  activity  among 
wage  rarning  women  in  the  United  States  begin- 
ning with  a  small  strike  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Patterson  as  early  as  1828.  The  book  secites  the 
facts  as  they  are.  and  is  bound  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  to  the  light  some  of  the  unfair  condi- 
tions forced  into  the  lives  of  many  of  the  working 
women  in  the  Uniled  States  that  only  those  best 
informed  in  matters  of  this  kind  realize  could  ever 
exist. 

Ready  early  in  November 

Illustrated  from  photographs.     $1.50  net. 
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asset.  Better  housing  conditions,  cleaner  recreations, 
and  wholesome  thinking.  aH  conducive  to  higher 
efficiency,  will  follow  as  a  natural  result  when 
belter  working  conditions  are  provided.  In  this 
book  Dr.  Henderson  proves  by  concrete  example 
how  a  high  gTade  of  efheioncy  has  been  obtained  in 
many  industries  not  only  in  America  and  England, 
but  in  India,  China  and  Japan,  where  European 
models  have  been  adapted  to  Oriental  conditions 
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tion  in  the  sexual  problem.  They  sug- 
gest not  codes  of  conduct  but  new  stand- 
ards of  esthetic,  spiritual  and  social 
value ;  not  negative  codes,  but  positive 
ideals  which,  with  positive  social  aid, 
will  be  taken  by  the  individual  into  his 
own  soul  as  principles  or  living  springs 
of  action  socially  given  but  subjectively 
cherished  and  cultivated.  And  their 
text  would  be  the  familiar  words  of  the 
greatest  teacher:  "That  they  may  have 
life,  and  life  in  greater  abundance." 

A  further  word  should  be  said,  tying 
up  these  thoughts  and  the  discussion  of 
Anthony  Comstock  with  the  discussion 
of  the  theater.  Drama  has  a  great  and 
manifold  role  in  the  future  of  sex  hy- 
giene. As  suggested  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series,  it  is  the  didactic  form  best 
adapted  to  the  inculcation  of  new  pas- 
sionate interests.  We  have  seen  its  use 
as  an  instrument  making  for  changed 
world-views.  We  have  seen  that  the 
theater  is  an  inveterate  lifter  of  taboos. 
It  may  prove  to  be  the  main  agency  of 
the  future  in  impressing  new  positive 
standards  on  the  whole  mass  of  men. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  form  of  art  in  which 
all  may  do  their  share;  the  theater  of 
tomorrow  will  bring  emotional  expres- 
siveness back  into  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people. 

What  a  difference  there  is  between 
any  preachment  or  intellectual  statement 
or  mere  objective  chastisement,  and 
such  an  achievement  as  this:  Last  year 
more  than  ten  thousand  people  worked 
for  months,  with  cumulative  eager- 
ness of  expectancy,  to  aid  in  shadowing 
forth  this  vision  of  the  obligations  and 
•destiny  of  St.  Louis  as  a  community. 
Just  such  collective  tension,  pointed 
toward  the  creation  of  new  social  stand- 
ards and  dreams,  is  possible  in  the  field 
of  mental  hygiene. 

Two  articles  to  follow  will  discuss 
these  uses  of  the  theater. 

DISMISSING  THE 
PROFESSOR 

[Continued  from  page  134.] 
the  source)  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  American  (Hearst)  six  weeks  af- 
ter Nearing  had  been  dropped.  Dr. 
White  did  not  get  Nearing's  corrobora- 
tion of  the  quotation. 

Mr.  Nearing's  version  of  it  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  In  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  he  studious- 
ly avoided  all  reference  to  universities 
and  university  endowments,  but  one  day 
in  talking  of  common  schools  he  made 
a  few  harmless  remarks.  From  this  the 
American  reporter  who  had  been  on  his 
trail  for  days  hunting  a  sensation  made 
up  the  published  story.  The  New  York 
American  is  not  a  noted  source  of  ex- 
act quotation.  Nearing  says  he  never 
said  the  things  he  is  charged  with  say- 
ing. If  he  had  said  them  it  was  in  July, 
and    a    university    trustee    seriously    ad- 


vances that  as  a  reason  why  Nearing 
should  have  been  dropped  without  a 
hearing  in  June — for  the  offense  of  be- 
ing misunderstood. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come — the  B 
case.  Sometime  last  spring  I  heard  the 
following  story  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated within  and  without  the  university, 
and  even  carried  as  a  complaint  to  the 
provost.  In  one  of  his  quiz  sections  in 
economics  the  story  ran  that  Nearing 
asked  a  student  a  question. 

"Where    did   you    get   that    idea?"    he 


asked,  on  hearing  the  answer. 

"I  got  it  at  home  from  my  father," 
replied  the  student. 

"Who  is  your  father?" 

"Judge  B,"  replied  the  student. 

"Humph,"  said  Nearing,  "That's  about 
what  you  might  expect  from  a  Philadel- 
phia judge." 

Nearing  has  a  signed  statement  from 
the  student  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
never  asked  such  questions,  and  further 
that  the  young  man  was  not  even  a 
member  of  Nearing's  quiz  class. 
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One  of  Nearing's  faculty  friends, 
knowing  that  the  story  had  gone  to  the 
provost  and  some  of  the  trustees,  took 
this  statement  to  the  provost  and  to  one 
of  the  trustees.  I  am  informed  that 
even  after  this  occurence  this  same 
story  influenced  some  of  the  trustees 
against  Nearing,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
factor  in  his  dismissal. 

There  is  no  check,  limit,  or  guarantee 
on  anything  when  "misunderstood"  is 
sufficient  reason  for  expulsion  without 
investigation.  By  this  token  an  act  com- 
mitted one  year  becomes  an  offense  five 
years  later  although  ex  post  facto  laws 
are  prohibited  by  the  American  consti- 
tution. 

Nearing  is  loaded  with  well-chosen 
and  effective  facts  and  he  knows  how  to 
get  them  across.  He  has  a  genius  for 
publicity  and  he  has  made  his  radicalism 
effective.  He  is  known  as  a  radical  with 
advanced  ideas  as  to  the  distribution  of 
property.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  con- 
sidered by  many  a  more  extreme  radical 
than  he  is  in  reality.  This  arose  from 
what  might  almost  appear  to  be  a  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation — witness  the 
B  story  just  mentioned.  It  is  typical  of 
many,  some  of  which  went  to  the  extent 
of  blackening  his  personal  charactei 
with  detailed  villanies. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  trustees,  acting 
with  perfectly  good  intentions,  in  the 
small  amount  of  time  that  they  can 
spare  from  prodigious  business  respon- 
sibilities believed  many  things  about 
Nearing  that  were  not  true.  This  was 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  provost 
and  trustees  were  at  times  pelted  with 
letters  making  complaints  about  Near- 
ing. This  process  of  attrition  wears 
deep  unless  assisted  by  a  good  waste- 
basket  and  a  good  broad  view  of  the 
situation. 

All  of  which  merely  serves  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  an  orderly  proced- 
ure in  the  case  of  dismissal  of  pro- 
fessors which  shall  provide  warning,  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  investigation  of 
facts  and  action  by  the  most  competent 
body.  Thus  only  can  we  have  the  se- 
curity of  position  that  will  draw  into 
the  teaching  profession  the  creative  man 
who  makes  a  real  university. 

Then  only  will  it  be  "impossible  for 
university  authorities  to  dismiss  pro- 
fessors on  grounds  that  will  not  bear  the 
light  and  then  cover  the  action  by  vague 
references  to  the  'best  interests  of  the 
university.'  And  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  he  impossible  for  professors,  dis- 
missed fur  incompetence  or  unfitness  to 
as  martyrs  I  nic    freedom.'" 


2From    the 
1915. 


New    Republic,    October    16. 


A  cash  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered 
by  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Association  of 
Commerce  ^  for  a  civic  song.  It  must  be 
dignified,  singable,  patriotic  and  contain  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In 
length  it  must  be  from  24  to  39  lines.  Con- 
ditions of  the  contest  may  be  had  of  the 
association's  civic  music  committee. 
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One  of  the  youngsters  who  turn  tricks  for  adult  enter- 
tainment in  the  cheap  shows  on  the  Joy  Zone  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  (See  page  164) 
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TEN  PEACE  PROGRAMS 

In  both  neutral  and  belligerent  countries 
there  is  a  marked  crystalization  of  thought 
in  the  direction  of  definite  world  organiz- 
ation.    George  W.  Nasmyth,  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  has  written  of  it  and 
charted   ten  constructive  peace  proposals 
for 

THE  SURVEY  NEXT  WEEK 

The  GIST  of  IT 

PREPAREDNESS  for  the  United  States 
just  now  corresponds  to  pouring  kero- 
sene on  our  roofs  while  our  neighbors' 
houses  are  burning  and  dropping  sparks 
all  over  us.  writes  Mrs.  Benedict.  Her 
platform  for  pacificists  calls  for  an  inves- 
tigation as  to  why  we  are  not  already  pre- 
pared with  the  great  sums  we  have  spent 
on  army  and  navy ;  for  Philippine  inde- 
pendence ;  for  a  deliberate  plan  of  arriving 
at  a  friendly  understanding  with  Japan : 
for  a  democratic  union  of  American  repub- 
lics in  place  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 
— most  of  all — for  preparation  in  national 
mind  and  spirit  to  initiate  some  sort  of 
world  understanding  at  the  end  of  the  war 
— "the  opportunity  of  centuries."    Page  160. 

\7T)TES  for  women  polled  a  tremendous 
vote  but  lost  in  four  states,  prohibition 
lost  in  one,  the  Republican  machine  recap- 
tured Philadelphia,  Tammany  took  some 
Fusion  trenches,  the  New  York  state  con- 
stitution was  buried — these,  in  brief,  were 
the  outstanding  results  of  a  reactionary 
election  day.     Page  158. 

C^TATE  statutes  cannot  deny  an  alien  work- 
just    because    he's    an    alien,    according 
to  a  decision  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court. 
Page  155. 

pANlC-STRICKEN  break-down  of  a  fire 
drill  was  one  of  the  features  of  a 
school  fire  which  cost  twenty  lives.  And  a 
factory  fire  in  Brooklyn  repeated  the  Tri- 
angle horrors.  Mr.  Porter  renews  his  de- 
mand for  horizontal  fireproof  walls  as  the 
only  dependable  safeguard  in  buildings  full 
of  people.     Page  157. 

(CHAIRMAN  WALSH  has  organized  a 
committee,  mostly  of  labor  men,  to 
follow  up  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commmission.  The  major  purpose  is 
"to  aid  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  rather 
than  to  substitute  governmental  action."  A 
sharp  watch  will  be  kept  on  any  increase  of 
army  or  militia  to  see  that  it  carries  no 
menace  to  workingmen.     Page  155. 

NEW  YORK  policemen  handled  relief 
for  the  unemployed  last  winter  like 
charity  visitors.  They  gave  and  raised 
funds,  patched  broken  families  and  co- 
operated with  the  regular  relief  agencies. 
Page  166. 

JOSEPH  LEE'S  book  on  play  is  really  a 
**  book  "on  the  making  of  men  whose 
lives  will  have  a  ring  to  them."    Page  168. 

QASE  workers  can  make  at  least  three 
contributions  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  They  can  stick  to  a  sound  relief 
policy,  they  can  make  known  to  the  com- 
munity the  exact  nature  of  the  problems 
that  come  to  them,  and  they  can  keep  alive 
interest  in  fundamental  reforms  designed 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  involuntary  unem- 
ployment.     Page    162. 

y^    BATCH    of    interesting    conventions    in 
Pennsylvania,    Massachusetts,    Illinois 
and   Minnesota.     Page  171. 
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RIZONA'S  ANTI-ALIEN    LAW 
UNCONSTI1  UTIONAL 


Efforts  to  restrict  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aliens  to  work  received  a  de- 
cided setback  on  November  1  when  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  declaring  the  Arizona  anti-alien 
labor  law  unconstitutional. 

This  law,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
initiative  vote  of  the  people  of  Arizona, 
made  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  of 
more  than  five  persons  to  hire  less  than 
80  per  cent  qualified  electors  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  An  Austrian 
waiter  in  Bisbee  sought  to  enjoin  his 
employer  and  the  state  from  enforcing 
the  law  as  to  him.  A  special  circuit 
court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional, 
and  this  decision  the  highest  federal 
tribunal  now  affirms. 

In  •  announcing  this  fact,  Justice 
Hughes  said  it  had  already  been  estab- 
lished that  aliens  in  this  country  are 
entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  laws, 
which  "means  equal  laws  for  aliens  and 
citizens."  The  Arizona  law,  he  said, 
would  exclude  aliens  from  the  state  as 
aliens  could  not  live  where  they  could 
not  work,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
although  the  United  States  had  the 
power  of  admitting  aliens  to  the  coun- 
try, the  states  could  keep  them  out  by 
such  legislation  as  the  Arizona  law. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  this  de- 
cision. Several  foreign  governments 
had  protested  against  the  law.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassador  stated  that  it  affected  a 
thousand  English  subjects  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  many  of  whom  had 
settled  there  with  their  families  years 
ago.  But  more  important  than  its  the 
local  effect  is  the  indication  it  provides 
as  to  the  way  in  which  other  laws  dis- 
criminating against  aliens  may  be 
treated  if  they  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  status  of  alien  residents  in  most 
countries  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 
national  government.  But,  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Immigrants  in  America  points 
out,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  as  simple 
in  the  United  States,  where  not  only 
federal  laws  but  state  statutes  and  even 
municipal  ordinances  determine  their 
status.    State  laws  vary,  and  even  a  town 
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ordinance  may  be  equivalent  to  an  evas- 
ion of  the  national  policy  or  may  be  in 
sharp  contrast  to  it. 

Discrimination  against  alien  workers 
was  brought  prominently  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  New  York  subway  workers,  whose 
enforced  withdrawal  from  work  when  a 
union  compelled  their  employers  to 
abide  by  a  state  law  resulted  in  the 
prompt  enactment  of  an  amendment  to 
the  law. 

This  New  York  state  law.  however, 
and  similar  laws  in  many  states  affect 
only  employment  on  public  works.  A 
great  variety  of  restrictions  covering  all 
sorts  of  employment  is  to  be  found  in 
other  laws  and  ordinances.  In  Louisiana 
an  alien  cannot  get  a  contract  for  pub- 
lic printing;  in  Michigan  he  cannot  get 
a  barber's  license ;  in  many  states  liquor 
licenses  are  granted  only  to  citizens ;  in 
six  states  the  alien  is  excluded  from 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; in  Wyoming  he  may  not  be  a  guide ; 
and  in  Virginia  he  would  be  told  that 
only  a  citizen  may  have  a  junk  dealer's 
license. 

These  facts  and  their  meaning  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Immigrants  in  America 
Review,  the  quarterly  publication  of 
the  Committee  for  Immigrants  in 
America. 


Rollin  in  the  New  York  World 


WHERE    EVERY    MAN    GETS   A    HEARING 
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A  FOLLOW-UP    COMMITTEE    ON 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  organized  in  Washington 
this  week,  having  for  its  purpose  the 
furtherance  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Manly  report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

The  members  of  the  committee  include 
the  commissioners  who  signed  the  Manly 
report,  Chairman  Walsh,  and  the  three 
labor  commissioners,  Lennon,  O'Connell, 
and  Garretson.  Associated  with  them 
are  a  group  of  labor  men  including  John 
P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Helen 
Marot  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  of  New  York,  and  Agnes  Nestor 
of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of 
Chicago.  Members  of  the  committee  not 
identified  with  labor  are  Amos  Pinchot, 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  im- 
migration at  New  York,  Bishop  Wil- 
liams of  Michigan  and  Dante  Barton  of 
Kansas  City. 

The  committee  expects  to  open  head- 
quarters in  Washington  immediately 
and  to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Its  primary  ob- 
ject, according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  will  be  to 
support  organized  labor,  chiefly  by  "re- 
moving governmental  obstacles  to  the 
efforts  of  the  wage-earners  to  organize, 
and  insisting  that  wage-earners  and 
their  representatives  have  a  fair  and 
free  field." 

Basil  M.  Manly,  author  of  the  so- 
called  Manly  report,  will  hold  an  execu- 
tive position  with  the  committee  and 
associated  with  him  will  be  George  P. 
West,  who  investigated  the  Colorado 
strike  and  acted  as  publicity  man  for 
the  commission,  and  Otto  F.  Bradley, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  an  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  in  Wisconsin. 

In  a  statement  given  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, Chairman  Walsh  announced  the 
measures  for  which  the  committee  will 
urge  action  by  congress  as  follows : 

"Those  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  committee  as  the  most  immediately 
practicable  and  urgent,  are  all  designed 
to   aid    the    efforts   of    organized   labor, 
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WILL    HE    CURE    UNCLES 


,  King   in 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  ?  Chicat/o     1 


(jo    Tribune 


A  newspaper  cartoonist's  idea  of  the  situation.  If  he  will  run  over  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  however,  he  will  find  that  it  is  "bigamy,"  "big  navy"  and 
"preparedness"  that  get  the  big  type,  while  the  average  American  has  to  wrinkle 
his  forehead  and  squint  to  find  much  even  in  the  smallest  type  as  to  the  newer  and 
more  adventurous  movement  toward  constructive  peace. — Editor. 


rather   than   to   substitute   governmental 
action  for  such  efforts. 

"More  important  than  any  program  of 
legislation  is  the  accomplishment  of  a 
revulsion  of  public  opinion  toward  union- 
ism. Therefore,  the  first  effort  of  the 
committee  will  be  to  urge  the  printing 
and  distribution,  free  of  charge,  of  final 
reports  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  and  also  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  public  hearings.  It  believes  a 
reading  of  these  reports  by  the  vast 
number  of  men  and  women  who  already 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  industrial 
problem  would  go  far  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  the  understanding  that  is  neces- 
sary if  public  opinion  is  to  do  its  share 
in  the  great  task  of  translating  our 
democratic  ideals  into  reality. 

"The  committee  believes  there  is  un- 
usual need  this  winter  for  the  existence 
of  an  agency  at  Washington  through 
which  democratic  thought  on  industrial 
problems  can  make  itself  felt.  The  sub- 
ject of  national  preparedness  is  to  the 
forefront,  and  many  powerful  influences 
are  at  work  to  create  an  enormous  mili- 
tary organization  and  to  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  kind  of  force  represented 
by  a  large  military  establishment.  The 
committee,  while  taking  no  part  in  the 
discussion  regarding  the  size  of  the  army 


and  navy,  will  endeavor  to  keep  to  the 
forefront  certain  fundamental  principles 
that  should  govern  in  any  program  for 
preparedness.     These  are: 

"That  all  munitions,  warships  and 
military  supplies  should  be  manufactured 
as  far  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible 
in  government  plants,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

"That  the  militia  system  or  any  new 
system  of  citizen  soldiery  be  organized 
on  a  democratic  basis,  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  wage-earners  and  those 
without  means  to  obtain  commissions  on 
a  merit  basis,  and  that  the  use  of  these 
forces  be  confined  to  purposes  of  national 
defense,  and  shall  never  be  used  against 
workmen  on  strike. 

"That  a  healthy,  well-organized,  well- 
paid  industrial  force  be  insisted  upon  as 
a  paramount  factor  in  any  plan  for  na- 
tional preparedness,  that  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  an  unorganized  and  underpaid 
labor  force  during  times  of  national 
danger  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  service  of  the  labor  union  as 
the  most  potent  force  for  training  im- 
migrants in  collective  action  and  enlist- 
ing them  as  responsible,  capable,  and 
loyal  citizens  lie  emphasized  at  all  ap- 
propriate times. 

"The  committee  will  urge  that,  if  addi- 


tional revenue  is  required  for  the  needs 
of  the  government,  it  shall  be  secured 
by  the  passage  of  an  inheritance  tax,  as 
outlined  in  the  report  of  the  commission, 
or  by  making  the  income  tax  more  ef- 
fective, and  not  by  heavier  taxes  upon 
the  necessities  and  small  luxuries  of  the 
workers,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee,, 
tobacco  and  the  like,  or  by  a  bond  issue 
which  insidiously  taxes  the  whole  people 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders. 

"We  shall  endeavor  te  secure  the  pas- 
sage by  congress  of  a  statute,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  initiation  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  providing  specifically 
that  the  courts  shall  exercise  only  the 
powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  and 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional.  To  every  believer  in 
true  democracy,  the  veto  of  legislation 
by  the  courts  through  unwarranted  as- 
sumption of  the  power  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional  by  a  bare  majority  vote, 
must  stand  as  the  great  barrier  to  pro- 
gress and  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
privilege.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  inertia  of  the  people  and  of  legis- 
latures is  ample  safeguard  against  hasty- 
action,  and  that  the  veto  of  legislation 
by  the  courts  serves  only  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  reform  by 
orderly  process  of  law. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  providing  for  the  selection 
of  juries  by  an  impartial  method  from  a 
list  containing  the  names  of  all  qualified 
voters. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  laws  prohibiting 
the  interstate  shipment  of  armed  guards, 
and  of  cannon,  machine  guns,  and  other 
similar  weapons,  except  when  consigned 
to  the  military  authorities  of  the  state  or 
nation. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  requiring  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  consider  as  un- 
fair competition  the  exploitation  of  labor 
through  long  hours,  low  wages,  unsafe 
or  insanitary  conditions.  The  secretary 
of  labor  to  be  expressly  authorized  and 
directed  to  prosecute  such  cases  before 
the  trade  commission,  either  on  his  own 
initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  any  or- 
ganization or  individual. 

"We  shall  resist  the  repeal  of  salutary 
labor  legislation,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  seamen's  bill. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  griev- 
ances of  unorganized  workers,  which 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  commis- 
sion, constantly  before  the  officials  and 
directors  of  the  companies  and  before 
the  public,  until  they  are  redressed. 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  na- 
tion informed  through  the  daily  press 
and  the  magazines  of  all  important  de- 
velopments affecting  industrial  rela- 
tions." 

Discussing  the  purposes  and  plans  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Walsh  said :  "The 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  has 
been  organized  to  act  as  the  agency 
through  which  all  who  agree  to  the 
fundamental  principles  embodied  in  the 
main  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  and  who 
desire  to  see  its  recommendations  car- 
ried into  effect,  can  act  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 
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<OR    LACK   OF   A    FIRE  WALL    20 
CHILDREN  WERE  LOST 

"I  am  here  to  talk  with  you  on 
the  problem  of  planning  the  school  house 
against  panic  from  fire,  against  the 
possibility  of  terror-stricken  children, 
their  nostrils  filled  with  smoke,  their 
minds  filled  with  the  dread  of  flames, 
breaking  from  control  and  rushing  for 
stairways  and  exits  only  to  find  these 
blocked  by  other  fear-crazed  children 
and  the  whole  number  trapped  in  a  burn- 
ing building." 

These  words,  spoken  nearly  three 
months  ago  before  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  could 
not  better  describe  what  occurred  in 
Peabody,  Mass.,  the  other  day  if  they 
had  been  written  after  the  event.  More 
than  twenty  pupils  in  St.  John's  Paro- 
chial School  were  burned  to  death  when 
fire  spread  through  the  three  stories  of 
their  brick  and  wooden  structure. 

Under  fire  drill  discipline  the  children 
were  marched,  if  we  may  trust  the  care- 
ful account  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  through  thickening  clouds  of 
smoke  to  the  ground  floor.  But  there 
the  leaders  lost  their  heads.  Instead  of 
passing  out  the  rear  exit,  according  to 
rule,  they  made  a  dash  for  the  front 
door  and  became  jammed  in  the  vesti- 
bule. Soon  the  jam  extended  back  to 
the  stairway  and  up  on  to  it.  Mean- 
while, the  fire  had  eaten  its  way  upward 
from  directly  under  the  front  entrance, 
and  the  vestibule,  crowded  with  chil- 
dren, was  presently  enveloped  in  flames. 
This  tragedy,  like  many  others,  says 
H.  F.  J.  Porter,  industrial  engineer  and 
expert  on  fire  hazard  to  the  late  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission, who  in  a  joint  paper  with  Frank 
Irving  Cooper,  school  architect  of  Bos- 
ton, uttered  the  prophetic  description 
quoted  above,  illustrates  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  escape  from  a  fire  by  going  down 
through  it  or  into  it.  The  proper  way  to 
escape  from  a  fire,  he  says,  is  to  go  hori- 
zontally away  from  it. 

To  make  this  possible  fire  walls  should 
bisect  buildings  from  cellar  to  roof,  with 
fire  doors  on  each  floor.  When  a  fire  oc- 
curs on  one  side  of  the  wall  on  any 
floor,  the  occupants  of  each  floor  on  that 
side  of  the  building  merely  have  to  pass 
through  the  doorway  into  the  adjoining 
section  and  close  the  door  after  them, 
thus  forming  a  barrier  against  the  fire 
and  finding  themselves  in  practically  a 
separate  building,  in  which  there  is  no 
fire.  There  they  may  stay  as  long  as 
they  choose,  going  down  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  regular  exit  facilities. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  device, 
says  Mr.  Porter,  is  the  same  as  that  in- 
volved in  the  water-tight  bulk-head  of 
the  ocean  steamer. 

Stairways  and  fire-escapes  are  practic- 
able exits  for  only  a  small  number  of 
people  at  one  time.  To  make  progress 
downward  one  must  have  a  vacant  step 
in   front   to  tread   on.     As  soon   as  the 
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CLEARING    THE   GOOD    NAME   OF    MONTCLAIR 


Drawing  used  as  a  cartoon  and  poster  in  the  prohibition  campaign  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.  The. election  was  unofficial,  run  by  representatives  of  wets  and  drys  to  get 
an  expression  of  public  opinion.     The  wets  won  by  169  votes. 


number  of  people  on  a  stairway  is  too 
large  to  leave  every  alternate  step  un- 
occupied, congestion  occurs,  says  Mr. 
Porter.  That  is  why  theaters  are  so  slow 
to  empty.  Fire  walls  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  hurried  exit  by  stairway  or 
fire-escape. 

Fire  Commissioner  Adamson,  of  New 
York  city,  has  recommended  that  fire 
walls  be  introduced  into  the  old  non- 
fire-proof  schools  of  that  city,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  granted. 

Another  lesson  of  the  Peabody  school 
fire,  Mr.  Porter  points  out,  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  fire  drills.  These  are  no  in- 
surers against  panic.  Furthermore,  he 
holds  that  they  are  positively  harmful  in 
their  effects  on  mind  and  body.  School 
children  are  often  excited  by  them  to 
such  a  pitch  that  their  attention  is  im- 
paired for  a  considerable  period  after- 
wards. Children  who  are  ill-nourished, 
anaemic  or  afflicted  with  heart,  lung, 
bone  or  muscle  affections  and  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  suffer  severely  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  frequently  repeated  drills.  In 
factories  and  loft  buildings  of  many 
stories  fire  drills  have  often  caused 
great  suffering  and  reduced  efficiency  to 
women  and  old  men,  Mr.  Porter  declares. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 
says  there  are  only  two  classes  of  build- 
ings where  attendance  is  compulsory — 
schools  and  jails.  A  fire  occurs  every 
day  in  some  school  building  in  the 
United  States. 

"How  many  more  Collingswood  and 
J  Peabody  holocausts  must  occur,"  asks 
Mr.  Porter,  "before  boards  of  education 
will  build  their  new  schools  fireproof 
and  introduce  firewalls  in  their  old  ones, 
instead  of  depending  on  fire  drills  to 
save  the  inmates  ?" 
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HE  TRIANGLE  FIRE  REPEATED 
AFTER  FIVE  YEARS 


On  November  6  a  factory  fire 
in  Brooklyn  killed  twelve  persons  and 
injured  thirty-six  others.  The  fire  was 
a  gruesome  repetition  of  the  Triangle 
factory  fire — locked  doors,  inadequate 
escapes,  girls  and  women  jumping  to 
the  stone  sidewalk  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  cremation.  Women  caught  on 
the  fire-escapes  burned  like  torches. 

The  owner  of  the  building — a  wom- 
an— has  been  arrested  by  the  coroner, 
along  with  her  husband,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  candy  factory  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  a  shirt  factory  on  the  third 
floor.  The  fire  commissioner  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  these  two  men  had  locked 
the  trap-door  which  gave  on  an  emer 
gency  staircase  for  fear  of  burglars. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Tri- 
angle fire,  in  March,  1914,  Ff.  F.  J. 
Porter  issued  a  sharp  warning  in  which 
he  said :  "Astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
the  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission has  actually  legalized  the  very 
conditions  which  it  was  created  to  re- 
lieve and  correct." 

And  a  year  later  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  in  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  and  the  Dress  and  Waist  Indus- 
tries issued  a  bulletin  which  declared 
that  throughout  New  York 

"stairways  in  new  buildings  are  not 
sufficient  and  in  old  buildings  no  new 
stairways  have  been  added.  Old,  flimsy, 
useless  fire-escapes  have  been  allowed 
to  remain.  Few  buildings  in  the  loft 
district  have  been  equipped  with  fire 
alarm  systems.  Automatic  sprinklers 
have  been  put  in  but  very  few  of  the 
old  buildings.  Doors  still  open  inward. 
Aisles  are  still  obstructed.  .  .  .  The 
fire  drill  law  is  not  enforced." 
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NTIS,    WETS    AND    MACHINES 
WIN  ELECTIONS 

Woman  suffrage  lost  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
on  November  2,  as  it  did  a  fortnight 
earlier  in  New  Jersey,  by  heavy  majori- 
ties. But  the  suffragists  find  only  en- 
couragement in  the  outcome. 

The  half  million  men  who  voted  yes 
in  New  York  are  said  to  have  cast  the 
greatest  affirmative  vote  on  a  suffrage 
question  ever  recorded  in  any  state  or 
country.  They  formed,  roughly,  four 
out  of  every  nine  voters,  which  was  bet- 
ter than  Jersey's  two  out  of  every  five 
and  Massachusetts'  three  out  of  nine. 
Pennsylvania  would  have  carried  but  for 
the  overwhelming  negative  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Not  only  rural  coun- 
ties, but  industrial  centers  like  Pitts- 
burgh were  carried. 

A  new  campaign  was  promptly  started 
in  all  four  states.  In  New  Jersey  the 
president  of  the  Woman's  Political 
Union,  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle  (New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  '05),  held 
her  first  meeting  before  dawn  of  the 
day  after  election.  In  Philadelphia  a 
great  massmeeting  was  held  the  day  af- 
ter election.  In  New  York  $100,000 
was  pledged  at  a  Cooper  Union  mass- 
meeting  two  days  later,  and  at  midnight 
of  election  day,  an  impromptu  street 
meeting  started  out  to  "get  that  ninth 
man." 

In  all  these  states  the  result  is  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  activity  for  federal 
legislation   enfranchising   women,   with- 


out slacking  the  movement  for  a  resub- 
mission of  state  referendums.  All  suf- 
frage organizations,  it  is  said,  will  unite 
on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution,  providing 
that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  state  on  account  of  sex."  In  New 
York  the  women  have  a  third  iron  in 
the  fire  in  the  probability  of  another 
new  state  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters. 

Thousands  of  women  had  their  first 
experience  at  the  polls  in  acting  as 
watchers. 

The  New  York  constitution,  with  its 
partial  short  ballot,  state  budget  system 
and  other  new  features — but  lack  of  di- 
rect legislation — familiar  to  Survey 
readers  through  Dr.  Lindsay's  series 
of  articles  published  last  summer,  was 
completely  buried.  It  lost  by  some 
430,000  votes— 356,829  for  it  and  766,- 
308  against  with  633  districts  still  to  be 
heard  from. 

Ohio's  state-wide  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  defeated  again,  though  the 
wet  majority  was  less  than  on  its  first 
submission,  the  earlier  adverse  majority 
of  84,000  being  about  cut  in  half. 

In  Philadelphia,  George  D.  Porter, 
until  recently  director  of  public  safety, 
was  badly  defeated  as  independent  can- 
didate for  mayor  by  the  Republican  ma- 
chine. Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
was  ineligible,  under  the  city  charter,  to 
run  for  a  second  term.    His  reform  ad- 


ministration, of  which  Mr.  Porter  was 
a  leading  member,  will  come  to  an  end 
on  December  31.  This  election  com- 
pletes the  overturn  which  began  two 
years  ago  when  the  Republican  organi- 
zation secured  control  of  councils  and 
set  about  harrying  the  administration. 

Tammany  recaptured  the  New  York 
city  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  district  at- 
torney's and  sheriff's  offices.  This  is 
the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  Fusion 
administration,  though  Fusion  still  con- 
trols the  city  for  its  remaining  two 
years  of  office  through  a  majority  in 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

The  loss  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
makes  particularly  unfortunate  the  an- 
nounced resignation  of  its  president, 
George  McAneny,  to  take  an  executive 
position  with  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
McAneny,  not  only  as  an  office-holder 
but  through  the  City  Club  and  other 
civic  agencies,  has  been  a  leader  in  re- 
form movements  for  many  years.  His 
resignation  at  the  half-way  post  of  the 
Mitchel  administration  gives  Tammany 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

Buffalo  had  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing elections  in  its  history.  It  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  country  to  try  com- 
mission government,  and  four  of  its  first 
commissioners  were  elected  Tuesday, 
while  the  mayor  holds  over  to  the  end 
of  his  term  as  the  fifth. 

Five  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
Utopia  in  Buffalo  to  have  so  soon  a 
short     ballot,     alphabetically     arranged, 
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with  no  national  party  designations,  but 
this  year  the  whole  ticket  consisted  of 
four  places,  and  the  national  party 
names  were  little  heard. 

At  the  primary  for  all  parties  October 
12,  there  were  46  candidates.  The 
eight  who  won  a  nomination  were  al- 
most equally  divided  between  the  Re- 
publican, Democratic  and  Progressive 
parties.  Most  of  the  politicians  failed, 
and  good  men,  friends  of  the  charter, 
were  nominated.  One  Republican  war- 
horse  led  the  list  at  the  primary,  but 
was  defeated. 

Of  the  four  commissioners  elected, 
two  were  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats, but  it  was  difficult  for  partisans 
to  find  out  which  was  which.  Three  of 
the  four  were  generally  voted  for  by 
reformers  and  good  citizens,  and  the 
fourth  had  worked  hard  for  the  new 
charter.  One  of  them,  Charles  B.  Hill, 
was  president  of  the  Better  Buffalo  As- 
sociation. 

Though  politics  were  hardly  heard  of 
in  the  election,  religion  was.  The  units, 
an  anti-Catholic  organization,  succeeded 
in  nominating  four  of  their  men  at  the 
primary,  and  the  resentment  which  fol- 
lowed contributed  to  the  defeat  of  three 
of  these  same  four  at  the  election. 

Cleveland's  non-partisan  preferential 
municipal  ballot  turned  upon  its  framers 
and  brought  about  the  election  of  the 
most  fervid  opponent  of  the  Baker  ad- 
ministration. Harry  L.  Davis,  Repub- 
lican candidate,  won  over  Peter  Witt, 
administration  candidate,  by  3,000  sec- 
ond and  third  choice  votes,  although 
Witt  had  the  better  of  him  on  first 
choices  by  over  3,000. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  held  not 
to  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  social  ac- 
tivities of  the  municipality,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  changes  personalities  now 
responsible  for  specific  policies.  It  is 
said  to  be  certain  that  Harris  R. 
Cooley,  director  of  public  welfare  and 
originator  of  the  famous  Cooley  Farms 
for  correction  of  misdemeanants  and 
petty  criminals,  will  be  dropped  and  that 
with  him  will  go  parts  of  his  policy  of 
parole  and  honor  treatment  of  prisoners. 
A  charter  amendment  requiring  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2.50  a  day  and  an 
eight-hour  day  to  laborers  on  city  con- 
tracts was  passed.  A  Socialist-initiated 
ordinance  calling  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  three-cent  street  railway 
system  was  defeated.  An  ordinance  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  $1,500,000  in 
bonds  to  meet  deficiences  in  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  city  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  the  last  six  years 
was  defeated. 

School  election  results  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  best  interests  of  education. 
Candidates  approved  by  the  Civic 
League  and  the  leading  papers  were 
elected.  A  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  for 
new  buildings  and  the  addition  of  one 
mill  to  the  tax  levy  for  school  pur- 
poses were  approved. 


George  R.  Lunn  "came  back"  as  So- 
cialist mayor  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  common  council,  but  the 
council  itself  is  not  of  Mr.  Lunn's  party 
as  it  was  during  his  first  term.  Social- 
ists of  the  Brownsville  district  of  New 
York  city  elected  A.  I.  Shiplacoff  to  the 
assembly — the  first  Socialist  assembly- 
man from  the  city  as  Meyer  London  was 
the  first  congressman.  Mr.  Shiplacoff 
is  secretary  of  the  United  Hebrew- 
Trades  Union  and  a  former  school 
teacher. 

The  most  unique  election  of  the  day 
was  the  unofficial  vote  on  prohibition  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.  Last  spring  a  hearing 
before  the  town  council,  arranged  by  a 
citizen's  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  the  coun- 
cil and  what  seemed  to  be  most  of  the 
population,  adjourned  to  the  auditorium 
and  thrashed  out  the  committee's  pro- 
posal that  the  expiring  saloon  licenses 
be  not  renewed.  The  licenses  had,  in 
fact,  actually  expired  so  that  for  ten 
days  the  town  was  dry. 

The  meeting  led  to  an  agreement  that 
an  unofficial  vote  be  taken  on  election 
day,  in  separate  polling  places  and  the 
licenses  were  temporarily  extended  to 
await  the  result.  After  a  very  lively 
campaign,  the  election  was  held,  with 
two  representatives  of  each  side  acting 
as  election  clerks  in  each  district.  In- 
terest in  the  result  all  but  overshadowed 
the  general  election. 

The  outcome  was  a  wet  victory  by  169 
—wets  1,896,  drys  1,727.  The  drys  had 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  result  and  the 
saloon  licenses  will  be  renewed.  But 
the  campaign  of  education  against  al- 
cohol will  go  on  without  interruption. 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTA- 
TION IN  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  elected  its  city 
council  on  November  2  by  the  so-called 
Hare  or  Hare-Spence  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  which  C.  G. 
Hoag,  secretary  of  the  American  Pro- 
portional Representation  League,  de- 
scribes as  "a  genuinely  democratic  sys- 
tem." 

"Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Hoag,  "it  is  the 
'Ashtabula  plan' — the  city  manager  plan 
with  proportional  representation  added 
— that  will  give  us  the  long  sought  for 
combination  of  responsiveness  to  the 
people's  will  and  economy  in  carrying 
it  out." 

Lent  D.  Upson,  recently  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
Dayton,  which  has  the  city  manager 
plan,  regrets  the  experiment  could  not 
have  been  made  in  his  own  city.  The 
city  manager  plan  has  proved  highly 
efficient,  he  says,  but  he  feels  that 

"its  work  would  be  strengthened  if  every 
element  had  a  voice  in  the  policy-mak- 
ing body,  and  were  compelled  to  go  on 


record  regarding  the  very  matters  which 
they  are  now  criticizing." 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  of  Columbia 
has  pointed  out  that  "efficiency  requires 
constant  criticism  in  the  representative 
body,"  while  "democracy  requires  that 
all  sections  of  the  population  be  equit- 
ably represented."  The  latter  was  ac- 
complished by  the  old  ward  system,  but 
that  system  "introduced  petty  politics  of 
the  worst  type."  Proportional  repre- 
sentation, he  believes,  will  "keep  the 
government  in  touch  with  all  groups 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  petty 
politics  of  the  ward  type." 

The  Ashtabula  proportional  system  is 
the  same,  essentially,  as  that  which  is  to 
be  applied,  under  the  terms  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  act,  to  the  senate  and 
part  of  the  house  of  Ireland.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  too,  as  the  system 
used  to  elect  the  Parliament  of  Tas- 
mania, the  senate  of  South  Africa  and 
the  councils  of  Johannesburg,  Pretoria 
and  other  cities  in  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Hoag  watched  the  operation  of 
the  system  in  Ashtabula  and  describes 
it  as  follows : 

"Though   the   voting   is   at  large,   the 
voter  has  only  one  vote,  the  number  he 
would  have  if  the  councilmen  were  elect 
ed  one  in  each  ward. 

"The  principles  of  the  voting  and 
counting  provisions  are  three.  One  is 
that  the  voter  may  express  his  prefer- 
ences among  the  candidates  as  fully  as 
he  pleases,  using  the  numeral  1  to  show 
his  first  choice,  the  numeral  2  his  sec- 
ond choice,  and  so  on. 

"The  second  principle  is  that  the  can- 
didates, up  to  the  number  to  be  elected — 
in  Ashtabula  seven — who  have  behind 
them  the  largest  constituencies  of  sup- 
porters, are  to  get  the  seats. 

"The  third  principle  is  that  every  bal- 
lot, so  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  ef- 
fective towards  electing  the  candidate 
preferred  by  the  voter  among  those 
whom  it  can  help  elect. 

"When  the  ballots  have  been  sorted 
by  the  general  election  board  according 
to  this  last  principle,  as  covered  by 
specific  provisions  in  the  charter,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  seven  councilmen  are 
elected — if  the  number  is  seven — each 
by  a  unanimous  constituency  of  sup- 
porters, more  or  less  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  numbering  nearly  a  seventh 
of  the  voters. 

"Immediately  after  the  count,  which 
was — and  must  be- — made  in  public,  the 
defeated  candidate  who  came  nearest  to 
winning,  Arthur  Rinto,  gave  out  an  in- 
terview saying  that  the  system  has  his 
unqualified  approval  and  support. 

"Since  witnessing  the  count  I  have 
questioned  a  number  of  people  who  op- 
posed the  new  system  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  have  run  across  no  one  who 
cares  to  repeat  the  former  charges — 
that  the  system  is  impracticable,  that  the 
counting  is  especially  laborious,  or  that 
there  is  any  chance  for  fraud  or  manipu- 
lation in  the  counting. 

"The  council  elected  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  truly  representative 
one  ever  elected  in  the  city." 
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THAT  these  are  critical  times  for 
America  in  her  relation  to  the 
the  rest  of  the  world,  no  one 
denies.  The  question  is,  What 
are  the  real  dangers  that  face  us,  and 
how  can  we  best  meet  them.  At  one  ex- 
treme we  have  the  various  defense 
leagues  that  are  urging  upon  the  coun- 
try in  great  haste  and  excitement  a 
large  increase  in  armament  as  the  only 
"safeguard."  At  the  other  extreme  are 
a  few  serene  non-resistants  who  would 
have  us  meet  every  conceivable  national 
emergency  by  laying  down  our  arms. 
Standing  between  these  two  groups  is 
a  steadily  growing  body  of  thoughtful 
citizens  by  no  means  to  be  dubbed  ad- 
vocates of  "peace  at  any  price,"  whose 
counsel  to  America  throughout  these 
critical  months  has  been  "Trust  Wilson 
and  keep  your  powder  wet,"  and  who 
see  with  regret  that  the  administration 
has  at  last  been  stampeded  into  a  big 
defense  program. 

So  far  we  have  been  playing  a  role 
of  negation,  or  at  best  have  set  remote 
plans  for  world  federation  against  im- 
mediate demands  for  preparedness. 
Congress  convenes  December  6.  It  is 
high  time  we  had  a  program. 

This  country  now  spends  about  $300,- 
000,000  a  year  on  national  defense,  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  of  our  entire 
federal  expenditure.  Our  navy  ranks 
third  in  the  world.  In  1912  we  spent 
about  $2.65  per  person  for  defense, 
France  $6.65,  Germany  $4.81,  and  Eng- 
land $7.80  per  person.  Considering  our 
geographical  position  and  comparative 
freedom  from  international  complica- 
tions, our  expenditure  for  national  de- 
fense seems  reasonable.  If,  then,  our 
defenses  are  in  such  desperate  condition 
as  the  experts  say  they  are,  is  not  our 
first  move  to  find  out  how  all  this  money 
is  being  spent?  To  root  out  the  graft 
and  inefficiency  and  establish  good  or- 
ganization and  modern  methods?  To 
say  to  Congress,  "Gentlemen,  before  you 
-take  $500,000,000  more  from  our  pockets 
for  national  defense  show  us  how  the 
last  $250,000,000  was  spent.  Show  us 
why  we  don't  get  better  defense  for  our 
money."  Surely  this  is  common  sense. 
By  all  means  on  the  first  day  of  con- 
gress let  us  have  a  bill  ready,  calling  for 
;a  public  and  expert  investigation  of  the 
state  of  our  defenses,  with  a  report  in 
three  months.  Let  that  be  the  first  plank 
jn  our  platform. 

Second,  national  manufacture  of 
armaments, — this  we  can  surely  demand 
with  one  voice.  And  the  hottest  advo- 
cates of  preparedness  must  join  us. 
For  who  should  be  more  anxious  than 
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they  to  clear  the  air  of  suspicion,  to 
establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  anxiety  for  adequate  defense  is  in 
all   cases  a  disinterested  anxiety  ? 

But,  the  alarmist  cries,  this  is  no  time 
for  investigation  and  long-drawn-out 
debates  over  Socialistic  legislation. 
This  is  a  time  of  danger !  Let  us  vote 
the  increase  first  and  investigate  after- 
wards. Is  it  really  then  a  time  for 
desperate,  eleventh-hour  legislation  to 
save  the  nation?  It  is  claimed  that  we 
need  increased  armament,  not  for  ag- 
gression but  for  defense.  Danger 
means,  then,  danger  of  attack,  of  in- 
vasion. What  are  these  dangers  that 
threaten  us? 

The  German  invasion  war-scare  we 
need  not  consider.  Those  who  in  their 
sober  moments  can  see  in  the  present 
world  situation  an  immediate  danger  of 
a  German  fleet  bombarding  our  parts 
and  a  German  army  invading  our  coun- 
try will  not  be  reading  this  article. 

First,  then,  the  Philippines — there  is 
a  strong  conviction  that  Japan  is  jeal- 
ous of  our  rule  in  those  far-off  islands. 
Granting  that  these  imperial  "posses- 
sions" of  ours  do  constitute  a  danger,  it 
is  hardly  one  to  warrant  emergency  leg- 
islation. With  Japan  still  burdened  by 
the  debt  of  her  last  war,  busily  engaged 
in  securing  a  firm  foothold  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  and  deeply  involved  in 
the  present  European  conflict,  that  dan- 
ger is  not  immediate.  We  have  time  to 
reconsider  our  Philippine  policy.  And 
to  many  of  us,  who  are  out  of  patience 
with  America's  recent  imperialistic  ven- 
tures, it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  hasten  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines, instead  of  getting  ready  to  fight 
out  this  question  with  Japan.  Surely 
there  is  no  benefit  conceivably  to  be 
gained  for  us,  for  the  Filipinos,  or  for 
humanity  at  large,  by  our  continued  rule 
over  those  islands,  which  would  warrant 
us  in  entering  upon  an  international 
conflict  to  maintain  that  rule.  By  all 
means  let  America  be  free  from  incon- 
gruous possessions  as  well  as  from  en- 
tangling alliances,  and  let  Philippine  in- 
dependence in  1916  be  the  third  plank 
in  our  program. 

The  next  source  of  danger  commonly 
mentioned  as  a  reason  for  a  vast  in- 
crease in  army  and  navy  is  California's 
oriental  exclusion  policy  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  That  is  a  real  difficulty.  Here 
we  must  not  merely  abandon  a  policy  in- 
consistent with  the  healthy  growth  of  a 
republic  as  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines. 
we  must  change  our  feeling  about  an 
alien  race,  and  solve  a  knotty  industrial 
problem.     This  will  take  time,  and   for- 


tunately again  we  have  time. 

As  a  first  step  toward  preventing  war 
over  this  matter,  let  us  on  the  first  day 
of  congress  appropriate  $5,000,000  for 
an  "oriental-occidental-understanding 
foundation"  to  be  established  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  West  and  the  East  can 
study  each  other's  national  characteris- 
tics and  their  respective  countries'  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  expansion  under  the 
wisest  sociologists  and  economists.  Let 
us  establish  500  interchanging  scholar- 
ships between  Japanese  and  American 
universities ;  let  us  appoint  a  federal 
commission  to  study  oriental  immigra- 
tion— its  real  effect  on  both  countries — 
to  make  the  facts  known  here  and  in 
Japan  and  to  devise  wise  immigration 
laws. 

Yes,  $5,000,000  or  even  $1,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  some  such  plan  as  that, 
which  would  show  in  its  very  wording  a 
friendly  spirit  toward  the  oriental  peo- 
ples, would  do  more  to  avert  war  with 
Japan  than  $500,000,000  worth  of  bat- 
tleships to  show  her  we're  "ready  for 
her." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, chief  bulwark  of  the  "prepared- 
ness" campaign.  Are  we  not  bound,  they 
say,  to  protect  those  South  American 
republics  and  doesn't  that  mean  we  must 
be  ready  to  fight  ?  Surely  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  it  stands  contains  the  germs 
of  future  trouble,  but  again,  I  insist  it 
does  not  constitute  an  immediate  dan- 
ger. Only  a  strong  nation  will  challenge 
it  and  the  strong  nations  will  all  have 
their  hands. full  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  must  keep  cool-headed  enough  to 
see  that  there  is  a  certain  security  for 
us  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  world  is 
fighting.  The  European  war  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  warning,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  guarantee  against  immediate  dan- 
ger. It  gives  us  time  to  think.  And 
while  we  are  thinking,  why  not  serious- 
ly propose  a  democratic  union  of  Ameri- 
can republics  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  all  its  dangers? 

Such  a  federation,  already  forshadow- 
ed  in  President  Wilson's  A.  B.  C.  gather- 
ings, would  be  established  first  in  the  in- 
terests of  mutual  understanding  and 
good  will.  And  this  is  extremely  import- 
ant, for  it  is  well  recognized  by  inter- 
national students  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  its  modern  interpretations  may 
get  us  into  trouble  with  South  America 
as  well  as  with  Europe.  But  our  pan- 
American  federation  could  stand  for 
something  more.  It  could  stand  for  the 
maintenance  of  republican  ideals.  Thus. 
we    should    abandon    an    uncomfortable 
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and  possibly  indefensible  doctrine,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  in  modern  and 
acceptable  form  its  valuable  feature.  We 
should  rid  ourselves  of  the  temptation 
to  establish  profitable  protectorates  in 
the  South  American  countries  and  dis- 
arm the  growing  and  perhaps  warranted 
South  American   suspicion. 

To  make  this  proposal  concrete,  the 
fifth  plank  in  the  new  platform  might 
call  for  a  small  commission  to  confer 
with  the  other  American  republics  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  forming  a 
permanent  union  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Now,  many  people  would  follow  us  on 
such  a  program  and  yet  try  to  reserve 
the  right  to  shout  for  preparedness  at 
the  same  time,  reasoning  that  even  if  we 
do  bring  our  foreign  policies  into  line 
with  the  new  spirit  of  internationalism, 
there  is  no  harm  in  increasing  our  fight 
ing  strength,  we  might  as  well  be  ready 
for  trouble.  Such  loose  thinking,  such 
"bad  psychology"  makes  it  imperative 
for  the  pacifists  to  emphasize  continual- 
ly as  a  corollary  to  this  constructive  pro- 
gram, the  great  urgent  reasons  for  hold- 
ing America  back  from  any  unusual  de- 
fense measures  at  this  time. 

With  most  of  the  world  at  war,  our 
rights  are  bound  to  be  trampled  on  here 
and  there.  It  is  a  dangerous  time  for 
us — every  morning  we  seem  to  face  a 
new  crisis.  A  fire  as  big  as  that  with 
only  the  ocean  between  is  bound  to 
scorch  us.  It  is  only  by  keeping  cool, 
by  playing  the  hose  on  our  roofs  all  the 
time,  by  stowing  all  inflammables  and 
combustibles  out  of  sight,  that  we  can 
keep  from  catching  fire.  To  start  in  just 
now  on  a  great  program  of  military  and 
i  aval  expansion,  to  spend  millions  on 
submarines  and  battleships,  to  increase 
the  standing  army,  to  start  military 
training  camps,  to  talk,  think,  and  act 
"preparation  for  war,"  is,  psychological- 
ly speaking,  like  pouring  kerosene  on  the 
roofs  instead  of  water.  Sparks  arc- 
bound  to  fall — if  they  fall  on  cool  wet 
roofs   there   is   a   chance   of  their   eoinir 


out.  If  they  fall  on  dry  roofs  prepared 
with  kerosene,  what  chance  is  there? 

For  those  who  think  this  country  can 
best  serve  humanity  by  staying  out  of 
the  war,  a  program  of  immediate  mili- 
tary expansion  is  foolhardy.  Suppose, 
however,  we  do  adopt  such  a  program, 
and,  suppose  owing  to  fortunate  circum- 
stances, to  the  early  ending  of  the  war, 
to  the  growing  determination  of  sensible 
men  not  to  go  to  war,  to  cool  leader- 
ship at  Washington,  or  to  all  of  these 
causes,  suppose  we  escape  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  war,  in  spite  of  our  state  of 
aggressive  preparedness,  is  there  any 
harm  done?    yes,  there  is. 

To  one  with  a  feeling  for  the  deep  cur- 
rents of  history  it  is  clear  that  a  destiny 
awaits  this  country,  the  opportunity  of 
centuries.  At  the  close  of  this  greatest 
of  wars  America  can,  if  her  people  stay 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  initiate  some 
new  kind  of  world  understanding  which 
shall  make  war  between  civilized  nations 
unnecessary,  impossible. 

This  is  no  idle  dream.  World  peace 
is  desired  by  all  the  real,  organic  groups 
of  every  nation — capital,  labor,  science, 
religion,  finance,  etc.  Interests  are 
agreed  on  this  that  are  opposed  on  al- 
most every  other  issue.  Only  a  method 
is  lacking.  Here,  we  can  say  without 
national  egotism  since  our  opportunity 
is  due  not  to  superior  intelligence,  but 
to  fortunate  circumstances,  here  Ameri- 
ca's opportunity  lies.  All  our  national 
energy  and  genius  should  be  directed  to- 
ward putting  this  idea  of  a  world  fed- 
eration into  workable  form,  acceptable  to 
all  nations.  We  must  be  ready  in  mind 
and  spirit  for  our  destiny. 

Now,  two  opposing  fervors  cannot 
possess  a  mob  at  the  same  time. 
America  cannot  be  thrilled  with  its 
destiny  as  the  inaugurator  of  world 
peace,  and  be  caught  up  at  the  same  time 
in  a  kind  of  fear-engendered,  jingo-pa- 
triotic, pugnacious  emotionalism  that  will 
vote  $500,000,000  for  new  battleships  on 
the  chance  of  German   or  Japanese   in- 


vasion. The  national  genius  cannot  be 
directed  to  war  preparation  and  genuine 
peace  preparation  at  the  same  time.  If 
we  are  to  fill  the  public  mind  with  the 
kind  of  enthusiasm  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  us  a  power  for  world  union, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  rouse  it  with 
pictures  of  Germans  bombarding  New 
York  and  of  Japanese  possessing  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amount  of  the  people's  money 
that  would  be  spent  on  the  new  battle- 
ships is  by  no  means  negligible;  but  the 
amount  of  national  spirit,  pride  and  pa- 
triotism, that  would  be  spent  on  such  a 
program  would  beggar  us  for  years  to 
come  so  far  as  national  action  toward 
world  peace  goes. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  increased 
armament  on  our  own  national  psychol- 
ogy. How  about  Europe?  Will  those 
nations  watch  our  preparations  for  war 
without  suspicion?  If  they  do  it  will  be 
contrary  to  all  history.  It  is  only  in  its 
own  eyes  that  a  nation  arms  for  defense. 
If  at  the  peace  when  it  comes,  we  face 
exhausted  Europe,  armed  as  we  never 
have  been  before,  with  our  editors  boast- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  that 
now  at  last  America  is  ready  to  meet  the 
world,  in  what  spirit  would  our  worid 
federation  proposals  be  received?  (If 
indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  could 
have  intelligent  proposals  of  that  nature 
to  make  after  devoting  ourselves  for 
months  to  preparations  for  war.) 

This,  then,  is  the  truth  about  the  pre- 
paredness advocates.  They  are  urging 
upon  us  a  large  increase  of  armament ; 
at  best  an  emergency  measure,  the  evil 
consequences  of  which  all  Europe  cries 
to  high  heaven  today.  And  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it — no  emergency,  no  dan- 
ger of  immediate  invasion.  More,  they 
are  urging  this  step  upon  us  at  a  time 
of  great  national  excitement  when  it 
might  be  just  enough  to  tip  the  scales 
for  war.  And  finally,  they  urge  it  upon 
us  although  it  means  abandoning  the 
brightest  hope  a  nation  ever  had. 


"THE  LITTLE  ACOLYTE" 

Antonette  Edmundson 


NO  knight  in  chapel  dim  and  old — 
Beneath  the  windows  stained  gold 
With  spurs  to  win  for  vigil  kept 
Above  the  crypt  where  warriors  slept 
Ere  watched  with  such  a  loyal  heart. 
The  brave  insignia  of  his  part; 
As  does  the  little  Acolyte, 
Kneeling  by  the  credence  white. 

Pilgrims,  knights,  crusaders  brave 
No  such  loyal  homage  gave: 
Laurels  crowned  their  glad  return 
And  victors'  palms  and  incensed  urn, 


But  he  perchance  bereft  of  joys, — 
The  birthright  of  most  little  boys  ;— 
Lives  in  a  darkened  tenement 
Keeping  all  the  year  as  Lent. 

Christ  fills  the  hungry  little  heart 
With  joy  beyond  the  ken  of  art, 
Through  his  length  of  frugal  days 
The  tabernacle  sheds  its  rays; 
The  purple  twilights  wait  for  him 
Beyond  the  world's  encompassed  rim; 
Across  his  attic  chamber  lies 
The  golden  dream  of  paradise. 


Unemployment  from  the  Angle  of  Case  Work 

By  Fred  R.  "Johnson 


GENERAL  SECRETARY  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  OF  BOSTON 


ONE  who  makes  an  inquiry  into 
unemployment  from  the  point 
of  view  of  case  work  is  met 
by  two  objections.  In  tin- 
first  place,  it  is  urged  by  as  excellent  an 
authority  as  W.  H.  Beveridge,  director 
of  the  Labor  Exchange  System  of  Great 
Britain,  that  such  an  inquiry  should  con  • 
cern  itself  with  unemployment  and  its 
large  industrial  causes  rather  than  witb 
the  unemployed;  that  it  is  impossible 
properly  to  classify  men  according  to 
the  causes  of  their  unemployment  and 
that,  of  necessity,  we  must  limit  our  in- 
quiry to  unemployment  itself. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  told  that 
those  who  apply  to  a  charitable  organi- 
zation for  help  are  not  representative  of 
the  large  body  of  men  who  are  out  of 
work,  since  the  majority  pull  through 
slack  periods  of  industry  by  means  of 
savings,  the  help  of  relatives  or  friends, 
and  the  assistance  of  trade  unions  and 
other  organizations.  Consequently,  it  is 
argued  that  the  unemployed  who  need 
charitable  assistance  are  quite  likely  to 
be  lacking  either  in  character  or  in 
training  to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
fellows  who  do  not  become  dependent. 

I  grant  that  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  truth  in  both  arguments.  We  need 
to  study  the  industries  which  employ 
thousands  of  men  during  certain  months 
and  only  hundreds  at  other  periods  of 
the  year.  We  must  carefully  consider 
the  effect  of  new  labor-saving  devices 
upon  large  bodies  of  workmen.  Wc 
should  compile  information  as  to  types 
and  percentages  of  unemployment 
among  large  groups  of  our  population, 
an  excellent  example  of  which  is  offered 
by  the  quarterly  reports  on  unemploy- 
ment among  union  men  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  our  social 
agencies  by  analyzing  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  families  in  need  of  assist- 
ance because  of  unemployment  are  able 
to  contribute  something  of  value  to  a 
general  understanding  of  the  question. 
Such  an  analysis  not  only  reveals  what 
forces  have  reduced  these  families  to 
want,  but  also  suggests  conditions  whicli 
are  forcing  other  large  groups  to  the 
border-line  of  dependency. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
was  interested  in  3,075  families  never 
before  brought  to  its  attention  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  30, 
1915.  This  is  an  increase  in  number  of 
28  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  compared  with 
l lie  number  of  new  families  under  care 
•  luring  the   twelve   months   ending   Sep- 
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tember  30,  1913.  This  large  increase 
the  past  year  over  previous  years  was 
primarily  due  to  unemployment. 

An  intensive  study  of  417  men  who 
were  out  of  work  was  made  by  the  dis- 
trict conferences  of  our  society  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  1915.  Almost  one-fourth  were 
last  employed  in  construction  work  of 
some  kind.  The  building  trades  are  of 
a  seasonal  character.  Every  year  a 
large  number  engaged  in  them  are  out 
of  work  during  the  winter  months,  but 
the  past  year  general  business  slackness, 
intensified  by  conditions  created  by  the 
European  war,  severely  crippled  build- 
ing operations  even  before  the  winter 
season  began.  As  a  result,  many  work- 
men who  ordinarily  have  savings  which 
tide  them  over  customary  periods  of 
slackness  in  their  trade  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  assistance.  Another 
large  group  of  the  unemployed  included 
teamsters,  longshoremen  and  freight 
handlers.  Shipping  was  crippled.  Ex- 
ports and  imports  were  affected,  and 
consequently  much  less  freight  was 
moved  from  point  to  point  than  during  a 
normal  period.  Men  engaged  in  hotel 
and  restaurant  work  were  numerously 
represented,  evidently  because  many  of 
our  people  found  it  necessary  to  practise 
economy. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Do  union 
men  need  to  apply  to  charitable  societies 
for  help?  Out  of  417,  there  were  61 
trade  union  men.  Not  one  of  these  was 
a  member  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union. 
May  I  as  a  social  worker  testify  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  this  union?  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  and  summer  un- 
employed members  of  its  Boston  local 
have  received  $5,790.50  in  out-of-work 
benefits  <?f  $3  per  week  according  to  in- 
ternational regulations,  but  in  addition. 
$21,847.25  has  been  received  in  such 
benefits  by  a  purely  local  assessment  of 
$12.50  on  each  member.  Surely  this 
constitutes  an  inspiring  example  of  what 
a  labor  union  may  accomplish  for  its 
members  by  out-of-work  benefits.  To 
my  mind  it  is  the  most  striking  experi- 
ence of  the  last  winter  to  which  Boston 
can  point.  From  it  we  may  learn  much 
concerning    unemployment    insurance. 

Lack  of  training  was  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  417  men  as  a 
body.  The  great  majority  were  without 
any  trade  education.  Many  were  illiter- 
ate. Few  had  completed  the  grammar 
grades.  Still  fewer  had  been  in  the  high 
school.  Approximately,  30  per  cent  wore 
intemperate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  52  of  the  417  had  some  record  of 
non-support. 


In  .considering  intemperance  as  a  dis- 
ability making  for  unemployment,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  employed 
men  are  not  temperate.  This  unfortun- 
ately is  just  as  true  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  as  of  laborers.  One  large 
racial  group  which  was  peculiarly  hard 
hit  by  conditions  last  winter,  the  Italians, 
had  a  splendid  record  for  temperance. 
Only  three  out  of  95  representatives  had 
a  record  of  intemperance.  A  large  group 
were  physically  handicapped  or  were 
men  of  low  mentality,  although  the  per- 
centage of  unemployables  among  these 
family  men  was  smaller  than  the  high 
percentage  among  homeless  men  upon 
which  William  H.  Pear  has  recently  re- 
ported in  an  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Conference  of  Charities. 

There  was  a  large  group  among  the 
417  men  with  whom  all  case  workers  are 
familiar,  composed  of  casual  workers 
with  little  or  no  education,  men  whose 
earning  power  is  small  and  who  live  on 
the  border-line  of  dependency  at  all 
times.  Some  have  passed  the  years  of 
greatest  productivity.  Let  me  give  two 
illustrations: 

John  Doe  is  of  native  birth,  30  years 
of  age.  He  left  school  while  still  in 
the  grammar  grades,  not  well  equipped 
for  life  nor  particularly  intelligent.  He 
became  one  of  an  army  of  men  who 
when  asked  to  designate  their  occupa- 
tion say  they  are  "laborers,"  without 
special  fitness  for  any  task.  He  drifted 
from  one  job  to  another,  meanwhile  ac 
quiring  a  taste  for  drink  which  made 
him  less  and  less  efficient.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
lie  was  employed  as  a  teamster.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  shipping  threw 
many  teamsters  out  of  work,  and  those 
not  regularly  employed  in  good  times 
suffered  most.  Consequently.  John  Doe 
was  first  to  be  laid  off  and,  as  his  wage 
had  been  but  $12  per  week,  he  was  soon 
in  need  of  charitable  help. 

Tom  Roe  is  of  foreign  birth,  62  years 
of  age.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
longshoreman.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
union.  His  work,  uncertain  at  best,  dur 
ing  the  last  few  years,  with  his  advanc- 
ing years,  has  become  increasingly  ir- 
regular. Six  years  ago  he  contracted 
pneumonia.  At  present  he  suffers  from 
chronic  asthma.  No  longer  fitted  for 
such  heavy  work  as  that  required  of  a 
longshoreman  he  is  neither  equipped  nor 
willing  to  do  anything  else,  and  his  work- 
ing life  is  practically  at  an  end  with  no 
provision  made  for  the  future. 

John  Doe  and  Tom  Roe  are  men  who 
linger  in  the  twilight  land  between  -elf 
support     and     dependency.        They     are 
typical    of   a    large   number    who   would 
afford   a   problem   for  case   workers  even 
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though  our  community  and  industrial 
organization  against  unemployment  were 
much  improved. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  emphasize  three 
contributions  which  I  believe  case  work- 
ers may  make  in  helping  to  meet  un- 
employment effectively.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  follow  a  sound  relief 
policy  in  providing  both  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unemployable  who  come 
to  us  for  care.  It  is  refreshing  to  con- 
trast methods  of  case  work  with  the  un- 
employed in  Boston  in  1914-15  with  case 
work  methods  employed  in  1893-4.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  two  decades  ago,  a  com- 
munity relief  fund  amounting  to  $100.- 
772.19  was  raised  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion accompanied  by  the  widest  publicity. 
Central  work  rooms  were  established 
and  thoroughly  advertised  in  the  press. 
There  was  tremendous  congestion  at 
headquarters,  more  than  11,000  men  and 
women  being  registered  by  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Committee.  A  number  closely 
identified  with  the  "made  work"  of  vari- 
ous kinds  provided  were  convinced  that 
the  whole  effort  was  of  more  harm  than 
help. 

Last  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
large  central  relief  fund  was  provided 
and  the  governor's  Committee  on  Un- 
employment became  a  Committee  to  Pro- 
mote Work.  Several  relatively  small  re- 
lief funds  to  provide  work  were  raised, 
but  without  wide  publicity,  and  no  cen- 
tral point  for  the  registration  of  the  un- 
employed making  for  congestion  was  es- 
tablished. The  different  work  commit- 
tees relied  almost  wholly  on  the  already 
established  charities  of  the  city  to  pro- 
vide them  with  lists  of  men  and  women 
in  need  of  work.  The  Boston  Associ- 
ated Charities'  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment alone  was  asked  to  furnish  and 
provide  100  men  and  women  for  such 
work. 

In  the  second  place,  case  workers 
should  reveal  to  the  community  the  ex- 
act nature  of  problems  that  come  to 
them.  Even  last  winter  many  men  with 
whom  we  dealt  were  unemployable 
rather  than  unemployed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  were  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  conditions  over  which  they  had 
no  control. 

In  the  third  place,  appreciating  as  we 
do  that  case  work  with  the  man  out  of 
work  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  every 
year  many  men  are  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  alive  interest  in  fundamental  re- 
forms designed  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
involuntary  unemployment.  We  may 
not  agree  with  all  the  measures  advo- 
cated by  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee on  Unemployment.  The  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  help  promote  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  proposals  they  advo- 
cate, and  not  let  all  consideration  of  this 
social  ill  be  reserved  until  crises,  such  as 
that  of  last  winter,  are  upon  us. 


The  Unfit  and  the  Unfulfilled 

Esther  B.   Means 


CHE  stood  in  the  midst  of  Spring  and  looked  out 
upon  the  world.  Down  the  pathways  everywhere, 
sunshine  glittered  on  the  bare  boughs  with  a  light  like 
a  spoken  word  and  flamed  gloriously  on  the  green  tips 
of  the  outer  twigs  with  that  baptism  of  fire  which  is 
the  touch  of  Spring. 

In  the  distance  spread  before  her  all  the  human  path- 
ways of  happiness;  she  could  catch  the  echo  of  chil- 
dren's voices  through  the  soft  air,  and  trace  the  faint 
lines  of  smoke  that  rose  from  all  the  hearth-stones  of 
the  world. 

Her  heart  sang  and  her  arms  were  full  of  roses. 

"I  have  sunlight  in  my  heart,"  she  cried;  "skies 
bluer  than  heaven  in  my  dreams,  and  all  the  roses  of 
the  world  are  heaped  in  my  glad  arms.  I  have  work 
and  love  and  joy,  and  soon  I,  too,  shall  have  a  hearth 
flame  to  keep  burning  and  shall  be  crowned  with  a  life 
fulfilled." 

Then  she  laughed,  with  the  exquisite,  echoing  radi- 
ance which  is  the  laugh  of  Spring. 

'T'HEN  came  Life  by  that  path  and  looked  sadly  at 
the  woman  and  went  on  his  way. 
And  the  Winds  of  Distance  tore  a  rose  from  those 
she  held  against  her  heart — then  another  and  another. 
Yet  others  the  plucking  fingers  of  Circumstance  stole 
and  crushed  and  strewed  at  her  feet  in  drifts  of  wilted 
petals.  And  finally,  Death  gently  unlocked  the  circling 
hands,  and  so  she  stood — with  outstretched  arms  that 
grasped  at  space — and  clasped  nothing. 

D  UT  at  last  soft  mists  arose  from  the  valleys,  spread 
to  the  ripening  fields  of  the  uplands  and  wreathed 
the  distant  hills  with  veils  of  sunlit  haze.  And  the 
autumn  wind,  awakening,  thrilled  through  the  world 
its  promise  of  vigorous  days  to  come  on  winter's  crack- 
ling footsteps. 

Then,  Earth  asked  of  the  woman :  "Seasons  pass, 
why  stand  you  so?" 

"I  am  dead,"  answered  the  woman,  "but  being  dead, 
must  yet  guard  the  flame  of  my  bitter  loss,  which  sea- 
sons pass  by  and  quench  not." 

"What  is  thy  bitter  loss?"  asked  Earth. 

"The  ache  of  my  empty  arms — the  sharp  cry  of  my 
starving  soul — the  pain  of  the  Unfulfilled." 

4  4  13  AISE  thine  eyes  and  see,"  said  Earth. 

Coming  slowly  nearer  her  were  two  little 
children,  stumbling,  furtive,  unclean  ;  and  behind  them 
in  the  path  others  and  still  others,  until  all  the  path- 
ways of  life  were  filled  with  the  throngs  of  these  piti- 
ful things.  And  the  woman  awoke  and  cried  in  agony, 
"Tell  me,  what  sufferers  come  here?" 

Then  they  raised  their  weak  arms  to  her  and  cried 
aloud,  "We  come — the  Unfit." 

And  the  woman  opened  wide  her  arms,  and  the  tiny 
woful  creatures  crept  against  her  heart  and  were  com- 
forted. And  it  seemed  to  the  woman  that  the  sun- 
light glittered  wonderfully  along  the  bare  boughs,  that 
the  skies  bent  tenderly  above  her.  that  her  arms  were 
filled  with  the  Roses  of  Life. 


Children   ofi 

Photographed  \ 


Yuluku  Morikawa  and  Takeno  Tada, 
who  sell  ice  cream  cones  in  Japan 
Beautiful.  They  have  been  to  school 
a  little  in  San  Francisco  and  speak 
some    English 


TV  TOT  for  (heir  own  play  but  for  the  en  ;< 
2  V  Precoc'ous  trick,s,  these  youngsters  spenai 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  Children! 
"Just  sit  aroun',"  several  of  them  answered  w.n 
are  stared  at,  petted,  spoiled,  given  money  ar  i 
no  play  of  their  own.  Their  hours  are  irregla 
about.  Some  of  them  are  surrounded  by  vickf 
serious,  old  beyond  their  years,  some  apparenttd 
grown-ups'  play -machine,  mechanical  and  dea 


Jessie  White  Eye,  a  Sioux 
mother,  and  her  pappoose 
who  has  apparently  all  but 
outgrown  her  maternal  per- 
ambulator (above) 


Two  little  Laplanders  and 
their  mother  who  have  the 
exposition  habit.  One  was 
born  at  the  Brussels  fair  and 
the  other  at  Jamestown  (right) 


The  automatic  doll,  a  living  woman 
who  walks  about  the  grounds  with 
jerks  and  stops  and  keeps  her  eyes 
fixed  open  so  long  that  many  have 
believed  her  a  clever  machine 


I  Joy   Zone 

Vis  W.  Hine 


I  of  adults,  to  be  stared  at  and  to  turn  their 
(W  on  the  Joy  Zone  of  the  'Panama-Pacific 
n  thus  employed  at  all  the  great  world  fairs, 
line  ask,ed  them  rehat  they  did  all  day.  They 
They  do  not  go  to  school  and  have  almost 
■  food  and  housing  the  last  things  thought 
companions.  Mr.  Hine  found  most  of  them 
y  the  crowds.       "They  are  mere  cogs  in  the 

)S. 


Two  snapshotsof  George 
Sitting  Holy,  four-year- 
old  daughter,  in  spite  of 
the  masculine  name,  of 
the  chief,  learning  to 
lasso  (right) 


Seven  little  Indians — 
Hopis,  Navajos  and  Pu- 
eblos—  several  of  whom 
had  never  been  on  a 
train  until  they  went  to 
San  Francisco  (left) 


An  incredulous  street 
gamin  investigating  at 
close  range  one  of  the 
colossal  dolls  in  Toyland 


Hassan-  Ben  AH  who,  starting  from 
Morocco  when  he  was  five,  has  tum- 
bled his  way  around  the  world.  The 
Streets  of  Cairo,  in  which  he  appear- 
ed, is  described  by  Mr.  Hine  as  a 
tough  show.  Another  picture  of  Has- 
san is  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
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Social  Agencies 

A  POLICE    FORCE    ARRESTING 
DISTRESS 

"Seven  hundred  ninety-one  fami- 
lies helped;  2,811  men  and  women  given 
employment;  89  per  cent  of  these  placed 
in  permanent  positions;  4,163  bundles  of 
clothing  collected  and  distributed  to 
6,390  individuals." 

No  doubt  you  have  already  guessed 
that  this  is  taken  from  the  annual  report 
of  an  associated  charities.  But  you  are 
mistaken.  It  is  from  a  supplement  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department.  And  it  refers  to  the  work 
of  men  in  blue  coats  and  brass  buttons. 

Your  typical  policeman  is  a  crime- 
hunting  individualist.  Arrests,  dis- 
charges and  convictions  are  the  subject 
matter  of  his  trade,  and  co-operation  is 
unknown  to  him.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  the  vision  of  a  police  department  or- 
ganized for  aggressive  social  work  has 
always  been  interesting  chiefly  because 
of  its  contrast  to  reality. 

The  New  York  force  was  induced  by 
the  unemployment  of  last  winter  to  make 
this  dream  come  true.  Arthur  Woods, 
commissioner,  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Distress  and  Unemployment.  He  put 
on  it  one  borough  inspector,  James  E. 
Dillon,  and  four  district  inspectors,  John 
O'Brien,  John  F.  Dwyer,  Henry  Cohen 
and  Cornelius  F.  Cahalane.  Leroy  Peter- 
son, formerly  connected  with  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  was  employed 
as  secretary.  Commissioner  Woods 
wanted  to  see  if  the  intimate  daily  touch 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  force  with 
the  poorer  elements  in  the  city  could  not 
be  turned  to  helpful  account. 

This  committee  has  now  reported  on 
what  it  did.  It  first  agreed  that  imme- 
diate aid  should  be  given  families  in 
need,  and  that  when  more  continuous  aid 
was  necessary  cases  should  be  referred 
to  private  charitable  organizations.  Full 
lists  of  all  such  societies,  as  well  as  of 
churches,  hospitals  and  employment 
agencies,  found  their  way  for  the  first 
time  into  precinct  stations.  For  the 
first  time  also  precinct  officers  were  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  social 
service  exchange,  the  clearing-house  for 
relief  work  maintained  by  the  organized 
charities  of  each  city  borough. 

When  a  case  of  distress  became  known 
to  a  precinct  commanding  officer,  he  first 
gave  immediate  assistance  in  the  way  of 
food  and  fuel,  if  needed,  and  then  tele- 
phoned to  the  social  service  exchange. 
If  he  found  that  a  society  was  interested 
in  the  family  he  notified  that  society. 
If  the  family  was  unknown  to  any 
agency,  he  reported  the  case  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Distress  and  Unemployment. 
The  committee  referred  the  family  to  a 
suitable  society.  The  reporting  precinct, 
four  davs  later,  investigated  the  home 
tn  see  if  anything  had  been  done.     This 


reinvestigation  was  repeated  every  four 
days  until  the  need  had  been  met.  In 
cases  where  private  agencies  refused  to 
grant  assistance,  because  of  previous 
bad  record  or  for  other  reasons,  but 
where  the  family  seemed  in  real  need, 
the  department  itself  gave  relief  and 
undertook  the  work  of  rehabilitation. 
This  usually  consisted  in  getting  work 
for  the  unemployed  member  of  the 
family. 

Here  are  some  glimpses  of  the  police- 
man as  social  worker : 

A  woman  living  in  Brooklyn  sent  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
World.  By  previous  arrangement  this 
was  referred  to  the  police  committee. 
The  woman  said  she  had  six  children 
and  that  her  husband  was  out  of  work. 
The  case  was  referred  to  the  captain  of 
a  Brooklyn  precinct,  who  obtained  work 
for  the  husband  at  $3  a  day  and  for  one 
son  at  $6  a  week. 

A  man  living  in  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
one  of  the  employes  on  a  boat  carrying 
horses  to  France.  On  his  return  to  this 
country  he  found  a  telegram  awaiting 
him,  saying  that  his  father  had  died  and 
the  familv  was  without  means.  He  at 
once  telegraphed  all  his  money  home, 
expecting  to  find  work  in  New  York  and 
to  return  later  to  Portland.  After  two 
weeks  of  vain  search  for  work  he  came 
to  police  headquarters.  The  captain  of 
a  West  Side  precinct  obtained  passage 
for  him  on  a  boat  sailing  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  received  his  passage  and  a 
salary  large  enough  to  pay  his  transpor- 
tation from  San  Francisco  to  Portland. 

From  the  Big  Brothers  the  police  re- 
ceived a  young  man  recently  released 
from  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was 
eager  to  get  work  on  a  steamship. 
Through  a  precinct  captain  a  steady 
position,  paying  a  good  salary,  was  se- 
cured on  one  of  the  Cunard  Company's 
boats. 

A  man  living  in  New  York  city,  mar- 
ried and  with  no  means  of  supporting 
his  wife  and  two  children,  was  sent  to 
committee  headquarters  by  a  patrolman. 
A  position  with  the  National  Biscuit 
Company,  paying  $15  a  week,  was  ob- 
tained for  him.  On  the  Jewish  holiday, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  man  returned  to 
police  headquarters  and  wished  the 
whole  department  a  happy  New  Year, 
declaring  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
getting  along  very  well. 

Immediate  relief  was  given  from  a 
fund  raised  almost  entirely  among  police- 
men and  called  the  Police  Relief  Fund. 
This  started  with  a  gift  of  $818  from 
the  Traffic  and  Marine  Division  and 
$100  from  the  Board  of  Police  Surgeons. 
The  total  fund  amounted  to  $2,849,  only 
$882  of  which  was  spent,  although  601 
families  were  helped  with  this  sum. 

The  committee  believes  that  89  per 
cent  of  the  2,811  positions  secured  were 


permanent.  By  a  novel  plan  263  tem- 
porary positions  were  created.  Police- 
men interviewed  the  storekeepers  and 
residents  in  given  blocks,  obtaining  con- 
tributions of  ten  cents  a  week  for  keep- 
ing the  sidewalks  and  areaways  clean. 
When  enough  had  been  contributed  in 
one  block  to  pay  $10  a  week  or  more, 
a  man  was  assigned  to  that  block. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  referred  to 
relief  agencies  were  new.  Of  the  whole 
791  cases  handled,  the  committee  states 
that  80  per  cent  were  shown  by  its  in- 
vestigation to  be  due  to  unemployment. 

This  work  has  not  been  stopped.  The 
organization  is  being  kept  up  and  needy 
cases  are  still  handled  in  the  manner 
described.  The  experience  is  proving 
mighty  educational,  if  we  may  trust  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  the  committee's 
report.  Think  of  such  sentences  as 
these  being  signed  by  five  police  in- 
spectors : 

"The  incompetents  (defectives  and  de- 
generates) must  be  segregated  from  so- 
ciety and  made  at  least  semi-self-sup- 
porting and  self-respecting  citizens  of  a 
limited  community.  The  others  [uneni- 
ployables  'who  have  been  made  per- 
manently dependent  by  the  psychological 
influences  that  are  attendent  upon  un- 
employment'] must  be  strengthened  phy 
sically  and  trained  mentally  until  they 
can  earn  a  place  for  themselves.  Voca- 
tional training  and  simple  farm  life  are 
essential  parts  of  their  rehabilitation. 
At  present  there  are  two  public  efforts 
that  should  be  given  encouragement. 
The  Municipal  Lodging  House  is  plan 
ning  to  introduce  trade  training,  so  that 
the  men  can  be  educated  as  well  as 
sheltered  at  city  expense.  The  State 
Colony  for  Vagrants  was  created  thret 
years  ago,  but  the  legislature  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  make  any  appropria- 
tions for  the  actual  commencement  of 
work.  These  efforts  must  be  champ- 
ioned so  that  next  year  the  proper  finan 
cial  assistance  shall  be  forthcoming  ami 
the  present  deplorable  conditions  will  be 
obviated. 

"The  Farm  Colony  is  a  particularly 
urgent  necessity,  and  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  extend  and  make 
effective  this  system  of  care  and  edu- 
cational provision.  Such  colonies  are 
practically  self-supporting,  and  there  is 
far  less  expense  involved  in  such  pro- 
vision than  in  the  present  haphazard, 
wasteful  and  futile  method  of  handling 
the  vagrants  in  our  cities." 
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EIGHBORLY     WEEK    (CONFER- 
ENCE IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


To  arouse  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  organized  philanthropy 
and  a  deeper  interest  in  the  need  for  co- 
operation, the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  Indianapolis  observed  Neighbor- 
ly Week.  Only  the  organizations  direct- 
ly allied  with  the  society  participated,  as 
the  purpoM  was  more  to  explain  social 
principles  than  to  demonstrate  social 
work. 

The  meetings  were  directed  largely  to- 
ward arousing  interest  in  work  already 
started,  through  the  Social  Service 
Church  Union,  organizing  churches 
both  within  and  among  themselves  for 
co-operative  social  work.  Stress  was 
laid  also  upon  the  bad  results  that  follow 
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HOLDING  A  MIRROR  UP  TO  THE  COURTS 
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|NE  of  the  twelve  good  rules  ascribed  to  King  Charles  I 
of  England  was  "Make  no  comparisons."  William 
McAdoo,  chief  city  magistrate  of  New  York  city,  disagrees 
with  this  royal  edict.  As  a  rule  magistrates  sit  alone  and 
do  not  know  how  their  colleagues  treat  the  same  kinds  of 
cases  they  handle.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  therefore  had  charts 
made  comparing  the  work  of  the  various  magistrates  for  the 
first  time. 

The  first  chart  reproduced  above  shows,  for  instance,  that 
Magistrate  Deuel  used  the  suspended  sentence  last  year  168 
times  as  often,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  he 
handled,  as  Magistrate  Herbert. 

The  second  chart  shows  how  the  magistrates  compared 
with  each  other  in  the  four  ways  of  disposing  of  cases  of 
intoxication.  While  Magistrate  Herbert  was  fining  51.9  per 
cent  of  the  cases  convicted  before  him  and  granting  sus- 
pended sentences  to  none,  Magistrate  Breen  was  giving  sus- 
pended sentences  or  dismissing  during  good  behavior  72  per 
cent  of  his  cases  and  fining  only  10.7  per  cent. 

This    chart    relates    only    to    the    disposition    of    convicted 


cases.  Of  all  the  cases  of  intoxication  brought  before  him. 
Magistrate  Herbert  discharged  29.4  per  cent,  Magistrate  Breen 
only  8.7  per  cent.  A  discharge  is  often  equivalent  to  a  sus- 
pended sentence. 

Charts  have  been  prepared  showing  also  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual magistrates  in  the  Women's  Night  Court.  Magistrate 
Murphy  sent  to  the  workhouse  78.4  per  cent  of  the  women 
convicted  before  him  for  tenement  house  violations,  while 
Magistrate  Campbell  similarly  disposed  of  91  per  cent;  the 
former  sent  21.6  per  cent  to  reformatories,  the  latter  9  per 
cent. 

Those  who  follow  the  work  of  the  magistrates  are  wonder- 
ing what  the  effect  will  be  of  the  magistrates  seeing  them- 
selves in  these  looking-glasses.  Just  one  bit  of  evidence  is 
now  available.  A  chart  for  1912  showed  that  the  percentage 
of  discharges  in  automobile  speeding  cases  ran  from  nothing 
to  27  per  cent.  Thereafter  the  magistrates  who  were  making 
the  most  discharges  changed  policy,  and  in  1914  the  per- 
centage ran  only  from  1  to  9  per  cent. 


independent  almsgiving  by  those  not  in- 
terested in  rehabilitation. 

Neighborly  Week  was  opened  by  a 
meeting  Sunday  evening  in  the  Murat 
theater,  at  which  Alexander  Johnson, 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded, 
delivered  the  principal  address  and  Gov- 
ernor Ralston  presided.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  of  the  early  life  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  dealt  with  the 
needs  for  investigation  and  co-operation 
in  all  social  fields. 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  spoke 
Monday  evening,  urging  that  the  work 
of  acquainting  citizens  generally  with 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  organized 
philanthropy  be  extended.  Merle  Siden- 
er,  leader  in  the  movement  for  clean  ad- 
vertising in  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  told  what  he,  as  a 


contributor,  wanted  his  dollar  to  accom- 
plish:  "I  would  rather  have  my  dollar," 
he  said,  "go  to  teach  thrift  among  those 
who  are  needy,  to  be  used  to  teach  one 
family  to  save  its  money  and  put  it  in 
the  dime  savings'  bank,  than  to  have  it 
go  to  the  poor.  It's  good  business  for 
me.  If  my  dollar  helps  them  to  save, 
teaches  them  thrift  and  to  save  their 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  then  they  will 
not  come  back  to  me  to  beg." 

Sol  Schloss.  a  leading  business  man, 
explained  the  work  of  the  relief  and 
charities  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  of  the  Confidential  Ex- 
change. He  told  how  the  former  pro- 
tects citizens  in  their  contributions  to 
charitable  organizations  and  how  the  lat- 
ter protects  them  in  their  individual 
charity. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  work  of  the 
Social    Service   Church   Union   was   dis- 


cussed by  Charles  J.  Orbison,  its  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Alexander  Jameson, 
chairman  of  the  friendly  visiting  de- 
partment. Mrs.  Jameson  said  that  the 
'worst  poverty  is  not  that  where  mere 
money  is  lacking  but  is  the  poverty  of 
friends,  of  love  and  of  inspiration. 

On  Friday  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Conference  held  a 
massmeeting.  Programs  including  mo- 
tion-pictures and  stereopticon  views  of 
local  anti-social  conditions  were  given 
each  afternoon. 

The  exhibition  included  explanatory 
signs,  maps  of  local  conditions,  ma- 
chinery used  for  test  work  and  equip- 
ment from  institutions.  The  Confiden- 
tial Exchange  was  demonstrated  by 
means  of  a  branch  telephone  exchange 
with  ribbons  leading  to  placards  con- 
taining the  names  of  co-operating 
agencies. 
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PLAY  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Joseph  Lee.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 500  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.63. 

Prominent  men  and 
women — 1  e  a  d  e  r  s  in 
the  national  social 
work  of  today,  as 
they  have  watched 
the  work  which  the 
Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of 
America  is  doing  un- 
der the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Lee,  have 
said:  It  is  too  bad 
that  such  splendid  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  should  be  given  to 
the  play  movement  when  other  more 
fundamental  and  more  important  social 
movements  are  receiving  so  much  less 
attention  than  they  deserve. 

When  asked  what  questions  are  more 
fundamental — then  the  difference  of 
opinion  shows  itself.  One  replies,  work 
with  needy  families  in  their  homes,  and 
suggests  that  the  energy  now  going  into 
the  play  movement  ought  to  be  expended 
in  the  charity  organization  field. 

Another  states  that  the  two  great 
problems  are  the  fight  with  disease,  and 
education.  Then  I  question  my  friend 
as  to  what  he  means  by  the  general  term 
education,  and  I  find  that  he  wants  every 
man  educated  so  that  he  will  command 
better  wages. 

Another  friend  tells  me  that  the  labor 
movement  is  far  more  fundamental  than 
the  play  movement — that  our  future  de- 
pends upon  working  out  the  right  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital.  "It  is 
always  a  regret  to  me  that  you  are  not 
working  on  the  labor  problem."  Yet 
another  friend  considers  the  great  prob- 
lem to  be  the  production  of  more  corn 
per  acre,  the  production  of  a  larger  re- 
turn per  unit  of  labor  employed. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  each  of 
these  movements.  I  would  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  any  of  them,  for  they 
are  all  fundamental.  My  quarrel  with 
these  friends  is  not  in  their  emphasis  on 
these  things  but  in  their  denial  of  an 
equally  fundamental  place  to  play.  Are 
they  right  in  thinking  of  play  as  a  lux- 
ury, or  are  those  right  who  think  of  play 
as  a  necessity? 

I  have  known  no  other  missionary 
movement  commanding  greater  and  more 
complete  loyalty  from  those  who  have 
had  intimate  touch  with  it.  Few,  how- 
ever, have  had  this  intimate  touch.  That 
which  is  simple,  easy,  nearby,  does  not 
seem  of  great  importance.  However, 
just  as  steam,  so  simple  a  thing  as  to  be 
overlooked,  has  revolutionized  modern 
manufacturing,  so  many  who  have 
thought  most  in  terms  not  of  things  but 
of  men  report  thai  in  play — simple  play 
— lies  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  in  its 
action  on  the  inner  life  of  men  to  be  one 


of  man's  most  powerful  allies  in  produc- 
ing a  civilization. 

The  play  movement  has  needed  a 
strong  statement  of  what  play  is,  of  the 
part  it  has  in  developing  the  normal 
child,  of  what  the  denial  of  play  means 
in  the  individual  life  and  in  the  com- 
munity life.  The  few  individuals  today 
who  have  time  to  think  are  asking  the 
question,  What  must  a  man  do  to  live  a 
life?  What  kind  of  world  must  be  cre- 
ated if  all  men  are  to  live,  not  merely 
exist? 

The  book  which  Joseph  Lee  has  given 
us  is  a  book  on  the  making  of  a  life, 
though  he  calls  it  Play  in  Education. 
Now  we  have  a  book — strong,  deep,  rich 
in  human  experience — with  a  vein  of 
humor  running  through  it,  readable — a 
book  you  cannot  read  without  thinking, 
which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  think  on  funda- 
mental questions.  Those  who  have  a 
different  philosophy  of  life  can  here 
pause  and  face  again  the  eternal  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  true  and  what  makes 
for  progress. 

Much  of  our  present-day  social  phil- 
osophy is  founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
new  basis  of  civilization  is  a  full  soup- 
kittle,  or  that  it  is  fields  which  produce 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  or 
on  general  laws  which  shall  create  a  ma- 
chinery which  shall  automatically  pro- 
duce the  civilization  we  have  thus  far 
failed  to  achieve.  Joseph  Lee  in  his 
book  goes  back  of  all  machinery,  back 
of  all  material  problems,  to  the  old  prob- 
lem that  interested  Plato,  Jesus,  Froebel : 
how  to  produce  men  who  shall  live,  men 
alert,  active,  with  will  power,  with  per- 
sonality— men  whose  lives  shall  have  a 
ring  to  them,  men  who  shall  be  missed 
when  they  die.  The  civilization  with 
which  he  is  concerned  is  not  measured 
in  terms  of  the  billions  of  goods  ex- 
ported, nor  even  in  terms  of  wonderful 
buildings  and  boulevards.  This  civiliza- 
tion is  a  civilization  in  which  man  shall 
be  supreme — a  master,  not  a  slave  of 
what  he  has  himself  produced, — no  tread- 
mill existence  in  this  new  civilization. 
Once  let  all  men  live  and  the  material 
basis  of  civilization  will  care  for  itself. 
Raphael  did  not  paint  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna because  he  had  surplus  paint,  but 
because  he  had  life  within  him  which 
must  express  itself.  The  permanent 
wealth  of  the  world  is  all  the  product  of 
the  play  instinct,  preserved  in  the  men 
who  gave  that  wealth  its  immortal  form. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Lee  know  how 
hard  he  tries  always  to  keep  people  from 
suspecting  the  extent  of  his  genius,  his 
culture,  his  wide  reading,  his  knowledge 
of  art,  natural  history,  human  nature. 
the  world — the  depths  of  poetry  and  re- 
ligion which  underlie  all  his  life  and 
writing.  Rut  he  is  rarely  successful; 
and  all  the  rich  experience  of  his  life 
thought,  dreams,  has  been  drawn  upon 
at   will,  apparently  without  effort,  to  il 


lustrate  the  principles  of  play. 

I  do  not  know  what  place  this  book 
will  finally  have  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  the  prophets,  but  to  me  it  is  the  great- 
est contribution  Mr.  Lee  has  yet  made 
to  the  play  movement.  I  have  placed 
Play  in  Education  on  the  shelf  side  by 
side  with  the  books  of  Froebel,  with 
Jane  Addams'  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the 
City  Streets  nearby.  It  is  not  a  book  to 
read  once  but  one  to  turn  back  to,  a 
book  to  be  read  over  and  over. 

The  book  will  interest  those  who  have 
children  of  their  own,  or  wish  they  had 
children,  or  find  pleasure  in  the  laughter 
of  children,  or'  were  once  children  them- 
selves, or  still  desire  to  retain  through- 
out life  something  of  the  child  spirit,  or 
believe  that  the  world  will  not  lose  if  the 
middle-aged  and  the  aged  retain  the 
freshness  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
goes  with  a  child  heart. 

Play  is  the  most  serious  business  of 
life.  It  is  play  that  brings  into  existence 
the  greater  personality  of  the  child  and 
of  the  adult.  Growth  is  through  joyous 
action.  Without  play  a  child  does  noi 
grow  to  be  a  complete  man. 
*     *     * 

"Anybody  who  will  make  prisoner's 
base  again  the  fashion  in  any  city  where 
it  has  died  out,  and  so  make  a  play- 
ground of  every  street  not  too  much 
given  over  to  the  intruding  interests  of 
traffic,  will  be  a  benefactor  to  all  its 
future  generations,  and  earn  the  monu- 
ment of  one  who  has  made  two  children 
grow  where  one  tried  to  grow  before. 
The  difficulty  of  tne  task  as  well  as  its 
beneficence  will  merit  such  canoniza- 
tion." 

"Pitching  for  the  home  team  bring- 
out  a  power  that  was  not  there,  that 
existed  only  in  the  boy's  heart  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  team  he  represents.  The 
play  purpose  exalts  to  its  own  level. 
The  child  throws  himself  into  his  game 
up  to  the  very  limits  of  his  courage  and 
perseverance — beyond  the  limits  hitherto 
set.  for  the  game  is  itself  the  very  act  of 
growth.  He  follows  the  ball  each  day 
further  into  the  unexplored  regions  of 
potential  character,  and  comes  back  each 
evening  a  larger  moral  being  than  he  set 
forth.  His  whole  nature  is  trained  in 
this  discipline,  run  into  the  mold  that 
nature  has  therein  prescribed." 

"Specialization  contributes  to  the  full- 
ness of  membership  because  through  it 
the  team  makes  its  full  claim  on  the  in- 
dividual. In  intrusting  him  with  one 
especial  service,  it  stakes  its  success  up- 
on his  adequacy,  subjects  him  to  the  full 
current  of  its  purpose.  If  shortstop  does 
not  field  the  ball  when  it  comes  his  way. 
if  first  base  does  not  catch  it  when  it  is 
thrown  to  him.  it  will  not  get  fields 
will  not  be  caught.  In  his  own  especial 
office  each  player  is  the  team,  all  there  1- 
of  it  at  that  point." 

"In  general  the  hoy's  team-sense 
should  be  taken  at  its  most  exalted 
moment,  before  it  has  hardened  down  in- 
to exclusiveness  or  incapacity  for  gen- 
erous appreciation  oi  outsiders;  and  at 
this  point  there  should  be  injected  into 
it  the  idea  that  a  narrow  loyalty  is  dis- 
loyalty  to  the  very  spirit  of  which  true 
loyalty  consists — that  taking  th< 
final  means  disloyalty  to  the  school;  thai 
exclusive  devotion   to  the  schorl   means 
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disloyalty  to  the  college,  and  that  the 
graduates  of  a  college  who,  when  placed 
in  responsible  business  office,  give  pref- 
erence to  their  fellow-graduates,  are 
disloyal  not  merely  to  their  employer  but 
to  the  college  itself  by  identifying  it  with 
such  disloyalty.  In  short,  our  boys  and 
girls  must  be  taught  Mr.  Royce's  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  loyalty,  including  that  of 
your  opponents. 

"I  wish  we  had  the  Scotch  word  leal — 
loyal  and  happy — the  noblest  word  I 
think  in  any  language.  The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,  the  true  Valhalla,  home  of  the 
happy  warriors  of  all  nations  and  of  all 
faiths,  the  land  where  true  foemen  meet, 
and  see  that  each  was  working  for  the 
one  true  cause:  that  is  the  heaven  that 
is  worth  attaining,  and  such  is  the  loy- 
alty we  must  learn  to  teach." 

In  work,  if  you  eliminate  the  play  ele- 
ment of  loyalty,  the  team  sense,  the  in- 
stinct to  make  good,  to  be  somebody  as 
a  member  of  the  society  to  which  he  hap- 
pens to  belong — then  the  desiccated  re- 
mainder of  hunger-driven  toil  has  lost 
all  that  gave  it  nobility. 

"Surrender  to  something  greater  than 
one's  self  is  the  essence  of  all  life.  The 
egoist  inevitably  shrivels  in  mind  as  in 
soul:  and  if  his  body,  being  tough  and 
well-fed,  survives,  it  is  rather  as  an  en- 
cumbrance than  as  an  instrument  of  life. 
Subordination  is  the  first  lesson  in  the 
art  of  living.  It  is  when  you  lose  your- 
self in  the  game,  begin  to  feel  that  the 
work  is  bigger  than  you  are,  that  full 
life  possesses  you,  or  that  true  growth 
takes  place." 

The  efficient  man  is  he  who  is  efficient 
in  saving  his  own  life,  who  can  effec- 
tively translate  his  soul  into  action.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  you  how  far  you 
go  if  you  leave  your  heart  behind:  in 
that  case  you  may  as  well  turn  back  and 
start  again.  What  counts  is  not  how  far 
you  travel,  but  how  far  you  carry  your 
ideal.  The  rest  is  merely  the  squirrel 
in  the  cage — motion,  perhaps  very  hot 
and  strenuous,  but  without  progress. 
And  rhythm  is  the  method  of  the  soul's 
progression,  the  natural  manner — not  in- 
deed the  ruling  motive,  but  the  gait  and 
the  habit — of  the  human  spirit,  its  way 
of  proceeding  toward  its  end. 

"It  was  in  the  poems  of  Schiller  and 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  that  Ger- 
man nationality  was  achieved.  .  .  . 
A  friend  of  mine  only  yesterday  heard  a 
German  say,  after  listening  to  one  of 
their  civic  choruses,  'Germany  will  never 
be  conquered  while  Germans  sing  like 
that' 

"The  service  of  all  our  social  institu- 
tions— history,  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, flag,  patriotic  song  and  ritual — is 
to  clothe  this  unseen  body  of  the  state, 
give  it  reality  to  us  and  give  us  faith  in 
its  reality. 

"The  power  of  corporate  membership 
is  the  greatest  spiritual  power  there  is. 
It  gives  to  an  individual  the  voice  and 
authority  of  a  people's  soul,  gives  the 
patriot  a  purpose  transcending  his  indi- 
vidual existence,  so  that  his  private  for- 
tune, even  his  life  or  death,  become  to 
him  of  secondary  importance.  He  enters 
the  orbit  of  a  vaster  personality  and 
moves  with  the  power  and  serenity  of  a 
secular  force. 


"Am  I  claiming  too  much  for  a  mere 
childish  game?  Not  when  we  realize 
that  this  game  is  the  outcropping  in  the 
growing  mind  of  an  instinct  without 
which  there  would  not  have  been  any 
child  at  all,  or  any  human  race  for  him 
to  grow  upon.  What  the  child,  in  the 
ring  game,  acquires  is  a  beginning  only, 
a  little  bud,  but  the  parent  of  a  great 
branch.  Except  as  he  is  member,  citizen, 
the  child  will  lack  the  chief  basis  of 
morality.  He  will  scarce  be  human,  will 
miss  the  most  precious  part  of  his  in- 
heritance." 

"The  end  of  the  apple  tree,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  apples.  But  there  is  no 
use  talking  apples  to  it  in  the  spring. 
If  you  can  protect  its  buds  from  frost 
and  its  leaves  from  caterpillars,  or  can 
supply  it  better  diet  for  its  roots,  it  will 
be  grateful  to  you.  And  however  little 
the  bud  or  leaf  or  root  may  look  like 
apples  to  you,  be  sure  that  the  tree  knows 
the  way  and  the  time  and  that  your  best 
contribution  is  in  assisting  nature  on  the 
path  she  has  marked  out.  Timeliness, 
as  Emerson  said,  is  the  lesson  of  the 
garden,  and  it  would  be  a  blessed  thing 
if  we  would  apply  this  lesson  to  plants 
whose  growth  is  more  important  than 
that  even  of  roses  or  potatoes." 

"Pain  and  hunger,  hard  taskmasters 
to  all  living  things,  are  in  this  respect 
more  cruel  to  man  than  to  any  other 
creature,  driving  him,  through  the  stimu- 
lation of  his  own  abundant  ingenuity, 
to  follow  more  and  more  a  path  in  which 
he  is  homesick  from  the  start. 

"What  we  have  to  call  crime,  idleness, 
and  vagabondage  is  largely  the  continu- 
ance of  unreconstructed  man  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  nature  aimed  him,  past 
the  switch  intended  to  shunt  him  off  into 
our  civilized  pursuits.  Drudgery,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  penalty  paid  by  those 
who  take  the  curve  for  civilization  and 
way  stations  and  leave  the  ancient  track. 
And  it  is  usually  only  the  way  stations 
they  can  reach. 

"It  is  true  that  all  real  work  is  sup- 
ported, as  I  have  said,  by  the  great  team 
instinct.  But,  though  the  instinct  is  al- 
ways there,  it  is  not  always  strong 
enough  to  float  the  service  it  requires 
of  us." 

"Darwin  said  that  the  wild  cowbov 
Spaniards  of  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  were  gentlemen,  while  their 
more  civilized  cousins  of  the  west  coast 
were  not.  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  a 
similar  unfavorable  comparison  of  the 
civilized  burgher  of  Glasgow  with  the 
wild  cataran  of  the  Highland  hills. 
Comparisons  to  the  same  effect  are  often 
drawn  between  the  manners  of  the  bar- 
barians like  the  Bedouin  Arabs  or  our 
own  Indians  and  those  of  more  civilized 
neoples.  And  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  aristocratic  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  more  barbaric  virtues,  there  is 
enough  of  truth  in  these  opinions  to  be 
worth  thinking  of.  Certainly  it  will  not 
profit  us  to  gain  the  whole  world  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  if  the  result  in  human 
character  turns  out  a  loss." 

"This  is  the  tragedy  of  civilization— 
that  the  end  of  all  our  labor  and  our  in- 
genuity has  been,  for  the  great  majority 
of  men  and  women,  the  defeat  of  that  in- 


ner life  which  it  is  our  dearest  object  to 
promote.  Man  is  a  stranger  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  As  encountered  in  his  daily 
work,  it  is  no  longer  the  world  to  which 
his  instinctive  capacities  relate." 

"Which  shall  the  boy  do,  cultivate  the 
powers  that  are  in  him  or  prepare  for 
an  industrial  pursuit?  Shall  he  train 
himself  to  be  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety at  the  expense  of  abandoning  all 
hope  of  other  expression  beyond  the 
point  attainable  by  an  amateur;  or  shall 
he  cultivate  mind  and  talent  with  the 
result  of  never  making  good?  That  is 
the  choice  which  the  great  majority  of 
modern  youth  must  face. 

"And  it  is  not  merely  a  choice  between 
making  a  living  and  gaining  a  life;  a 
normal  life  is  impossible  either  way. 
Not  to  make  good  is  to  leave  out  the  ono- 
most  necessary  element  of  life.  To  make 
good  in  a  way  that  satisfies  no  other  in- 
stinct is  to  be  but  half  alive.  For  the 
great  majority  these  two  vital  strands 
cannot  be  brought  together  in  any  pat- 
tern they  are  strong  enough  to  weave. 
The  evil  for  the  average  boy  of  the  ap- 
prentice age  is  not  merely  that  he  will 
not  when  he  grows  up  live  a  full  human 
life,  but  that  he  never  can  grow  up  at 
all.  The  means  of  acquiring  the  full 
stature  of  humanity  do  not  exist  in  either 
of  the  alternatives  presented." 

This  is  the  tenth  year  since  a  group 
of  about  ten  men  and  women  united  to 
form  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America.  In  four  years  the 
number  grew  to  four  hundred ;  now  the 
number  of  members  who  are  following 
the  leadership  of  Joseph  Lee  in  trying  to 
use  play  as  a  means  of  forming  a  new 
civilization  is  4,063. 

Howard  S.  Braucher. 

POPULATION:  A  STUDY  IN  MALTHUSIANISM 

By  Warren  S.  Thompson.  Columbia 
University.  216  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.85. 

"No  one,"  writes 
the  author,  "denies 
that  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  manner  of 
life  was  more  simple 
and  harsh  than  at 
present,  the  growth  in 
the  food  supply  was 
the  chief  factor  in  the 
growth  of  population. 
But  many  do  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  di- 
rect relation  between 
these  two  phenomena  at  present."  With 
those  who  make  such  a  denial  the  au- 
thor disagrees,  maintaining  that  "there 
are  many  things  which  point  to  the 
growing  difficulty  of  supplying  a  rapidly 
growing  population  with  food." 

A  large  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
a  statistical  presentation  of  facts  to 
show  that  the  production  of  food 
throughout  the  world  including  the 
United  States  is  now  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. The  author  maintains  that  the 
United  States  cannot  keep  up  its  rate 
of  increase  of  population  indefinitely 
and  "still  offer  the  good  conditions  of 
life  which  it  does  at  the  present  time." 
"The  exports  of  foodstuffs  from  the 
United  States  decreased  32.3  per  cent  in 
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value  during  the  last  decade,  while  its 
imports  increased  41.3  per  cent.  This 
indicates  that  the  United  States  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  point  where  it  will 
not  be  a  self-supporting  nation." 

Examining  decade  to  decade  the  in- 
crease in  food  and  population  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia,  the  author  states  that  where 
there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  food  sup- 
ply, there  was  also  a  rapid  increase  in 
population  and  where  the  increase  in 
food  was  slow,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion was  slow.  France,  which  has  had 
a  practically  stationary  population  for 
forty  years  and  has  been  but  slightly 
affected  by  emigration  and  immigration 
and  has  enjoyed  since  1880  a  production 
of  food  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  its 
growth  of  population,  is  described  as  "a 
unique  phenomenon,"  the  reasons  for 
which  are  not  clear. 

It  is  evident,  writes  Dr.  Thompson, 
"that  the  situation  of  the  French  work- 
ingman  is  better  today  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  As  far  as  our  data  permit 
of  generalization,  we  can  say  that 
France  is  the  only  country  in  which 
wages  have  kept  ahead  of  prices  since 
1900."  It  is  the  author's  belief  that  per- 
haos  the  most  important  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  "that  during  the  last  few 
decades,  when  the  productive  power  of 
man  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  other  period  in  history,  the  French 
people  have  increased  in  numbers  very 
slowly." 

It  is  the  author's  view  that  the  more 
highly  civilized  nations  will  not  be  able 
"to  support  in  comparative  comfort  an 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  their  popu- 
lation or  even  the  same  proportion  as 
at  present,"  if  they  do  not  experience  a 
lower  rate  of  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation. If  population  must  increase  more 
slowly  to  insure  social  progress,  the 
present  volume  becomes  "merely  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  a  further  study" 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  process  of 
selection  of  parenthood.  Such  a  study 
must  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  present  process  is  weeding  out  the 
really  unfit  and  whether  the  better  stocks 
are  dying  out. 

The  book  while  sobering  is  not  pessi- 
mistic. Above  all  it  is  thought-provok- 
ing. 

Frank  D.  Watson. 

READINGS  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany. 723  pp.  Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $2.40. 

Five  hundred  years 
after  Chaucer  wrote 
"Up  rose  the  sonne, 
and  up  rose  Emelie," 
John  Bartlett  requir- 
ed 800  pages  to  pre- 
sent the  familiar  quo- 
tations in  English  lit- 
erature. Seven  years 
after  Prof.  Frank  Par- 
sons gave  the  close  of 
his  life  to  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  the 
Civic  Service  House  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Bloomfield  has  required  719  pages  to 
present  the  thread  of  vocational  guid- 
ance as  it  has  been  woven  in  that  short 
time. 
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He  could  have  done  it  in  less  space, 
though  it  would  have  been  hard  for  one 
man  to  make  a  more  satisfying  selection 
of  material.  The  only  omission  seems 
to  be  the  almost  total  neglect  of  experi- 
mental and  psychological  tests  to  dis- 
cover individual  aptness  and  traits.  A 
good  deal  has  been  written  about  such 
tests;  whether  or  not  they  have  yet  been 
developed  to  the  point  of  usefulness,  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Bloomfield  could 
hardly  afford  to  let  his  readers  remain 
ignorant  of  the  work  in  that  field. 

The  volume  is  most  satisfactory  in  its 
presentation  of  the  viewpoint,  or  phil- 
osophy, of  vocational  guidance.  Here 
every  opinion  is  heard.  The  sentimental- 
ist who  would  start  employment  agencies 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  untrained 
adolescence  does  not  overshadow  the 
counsellor  of  caution,  who  knows  that 
at  most  only  one  child  in  four  leaves 
school  to  help  support  his  family,  and 
realizes  that  wise  vocational  guidance 
means  accurate  knowledge  of  the  paths 
into  which  children  are  to  be  guided, 
and  may  mean  guidance  not  into  work 
at  all  but  into  further  preparation  for 
work. 

Indeed,  it  is  when  one  leaves  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  and  comes  to 
the  best  that  has  been  written  about 
actual  attempts  at  vocational  guidance, 
and  examples  of  vocational  information, 
that  one  realizes  the  amount  of  work 
still  awaiting  students  and  investigators. 
We  are  a  long  way  from  knowing 
enough  about  industry,  or  the  technique 
of  reading  human  talents,  to  claim  any 
expertness  in  guiding  children. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Bloomfield  be- 
lieves this.  In  the  preface  he  answers 
his  own  question,  What  is  vocational 
guidance?  by  saying,  "Briefly  it  is  or- 
ganized common  sense  used  to  help  each 
individual  make  the  most  of  his  abilities 
and  opportunities."  It  is,  of  course, 
common  sense  just  as  much  as  any 
science,  or  art,  or  union  of  the  two,  is 
common  sense.  The  discoveries  of  the 
astronomer,  his  uses  of  transit  circle  and 
pyrheliometer  may  be  organized  com- 
mon sense.  The  lawyer's  brief,  and  his 
plea  in  court,  may  be  nothing  more.  The 
mariner,  who  not  only  knows  the  track 
of  the  ocean  and  how  to  run  a  ship, 
but  has  the  skill  and  coolness  of  a  navi- 
gator as  well,  may,  in  this  lofty  view, 
be  employing  only  organized  common 
sense.  But  one  draws  back  from  this 
definition.  Common  sense  is  the  faculty 
by  which  we  make  the  broad  deductions 
of  life;  it  is  opposed  to  the  intensive 
pursuit  of  a  subject,  to  specialization,  to 
expertness. 

Vocational  guidance  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  astronomy,  of  law,  of  navi- 
gation. It  is  science  wedded  with  art. 
It  requires  a  body  of  facts  only  now 
being  gathered,  and  a  use  of  those  facts 
amounting  to  technique.  For  the 
moment  the  advice  of  a  parent,  the 
shrewdness  of  a  teacher  or  the  experi- 
ence of  an  employer  may  be  better  than 
no  guidance  at  all,  but  we  must  not  for- 
get that  vocational  counselling  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  profession  and  that 
it  will  not  be  helped  by  any  suggestion 
that  the  lay  attainments  of  mankind  are 
adequate  to  perform  its  service. 

Winthrop  D.  Lane. 
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AT  its  meeting  in  Scranton,  Octo- 
ber 21-23,  the  Pennsylvania 
Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  was  rechristened 
the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare.  This  action  was  voted  unani- 
mously by  the  largest  number  of  dele- 
gates yet  registered  for  a  charities  con- 
ference in  the  state.  There  were  500 
paid  registrations. 

The  limited' time  of  a  two-day  confer- 
ence was  so  divided  that  half  a  dozen 
important  subjects  were  treated  in  gen- 
eral meetings:  prisons,  infant  mortality, 
mothers'  assistance  or  pensions,  juvenile 
courts  and  probation,  public  health,  and 
charity  organization  work  in  small  cities 
and  in  rural  communities.  There  was 
opportunity  for  intimate  discussion  of 
these  questions  and  of  the  large  number 
of  other  subjects  not  covered  by  the  gen- 
eral meetings  at  topic  luncheons  held 
on  both  days  of  the  conference.  Small 
groups  of  people  specially  interested  in 
particular  problems  were  thus  able  to 
thresh  them  out  separately. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  these 
topic  luncheons :  Work  for  Neglected 
and  Dependent  Children,  Public  Health 
Nursing,  Community  Organization  for 
Social  Work,  Reformative  Work  for 
Girls,  Probation  Work  for  Girls  in  Small 
Cities,  Federation  for  Financial  Pur- 
poses, Girls'  Clubs,  Hospital  Social 
Service,  Social  Hygiene,  Social  Re- 
search, and  Special  Work  for  Boys. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  president,  Martha  P.  Falconer, 
introduced  Robert  D.  Dripps,  director  of 
public  safety,  Philadelphia,  who  spoke 
on  Prison  Reform  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Some  of  its  Recent  Developments.  Mr. 
Dripps  described  the  bad  conditions  in 
many  county  jails  and  favored  farm 
colonies  for  prisoners.  The  chief  speech 
of  the  evening  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  conference,  made 
by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  of  Sing  Sing, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

At  the  session  on  infant  mortality, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Hamill  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Car- 
penter, both  of  Philadelphia,  favored 
health  centers  in  cities.  The  discussion 
of  mothers'  pensions  brought  out  a  gen- 
eral belief  in  adequate  relief  for  few 
families,  rather  than  the  granting  of 
small  sums  to  many  mothers. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  autumn  of  1916. 
The  new  president  is  Maurice  Willows 
of  Scranton.  and  the  secretary,  J.  Bruce 
Byall,  of  Philadelphia. 

"THE  forty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Poor  and  Charities  and 
Correction  was  held  at  Reading,  October 
12-14.  This  is  the  official  state  organ- 
ization of  the  directors  of  the  poor  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  includes  among  its 
members      representatives      of      private 


charities  whose  work  brings  them  into 
special  relation  with  public  relief  au- 
thorities. 

The  topics  discussed  included  methods 
and  principles  of  giving  outdoor  relief, 
qualifications  and  selection  of  employes 
for  county  institutions,  prevention  of 
feeblemindedness,  care  of  dependent 
children,  the  functions  and  administra- 
tion of  the  almshouse  and  the  relation 
of  county  and  state  in  the  care  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  insane. 

The  question  of  bringing  about  a 
union  with  the  Pennsylvania  Conference 
on  Social  Welfare  was  discussed,  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken.  The  new 
officers  are  to  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration. 

In  forty-one  years  the  association  has 
had  two  secretaries,  the  late  Robert  D. 
McGonnigle  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Louis 
C.  Colborn  of  Somerset.  At  this  meet- 
ing Mr.  Colborn,  wno  has  been  identified 
with  the  organization  since  1882,  pre- 
sented his  resignation.  It  was  accepted 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  long  serv- 
ice, and  he  was  made  honorary  secre- 
tary. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  Octo- 
ber 16-19,  1916,  in  Altoona,  with  Dr. 
H.  J.  Sommer  of  Hollidaysburg  as  presi- 
dent, and  Edwin  D.  Solenberger  of 
Philadelphia  secretary. 

pUNDAMENTAL  plans  rather  than 
emergency  relief  methods  for  hand- 
ling unemployment  were  discussed  at 
the  Massachusetts  State  Conference  of 
Charities  held  in  Pittsfield,  October  20- 
22.  At  a  session  devoted  to  this  topic, 
Chairman  W.  H.  Pear  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  strongly  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
sharply  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
unemployable.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
proper  social  provision  is  made  for  the 
unemployable,  it  will  facilitate  progress 
in  adequately  meeting  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed. 

Especial  consideration  was  given,  how- 
ever, to  a  bill  felt  by  its  sponsors  to 
provide  a  rational  program  against  un- 
employment. It  suggests  insurance  as 
the  one  feasible  remedy  and  formulates 
a  plan,  modelled  on  the  English  system, 
which  the  next  legislature  will  be  asked 
by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Un- 
employment to  adopt.  Representing  this 
committee,  Ordway  Tead  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  These  require  an 
equal  weekly  payment  from  employers, 
each  employe  and  the  state,  the  amount 
to  be  probably  somewhere  between  five 
and  fifteen  cents,  with  a  relatively 
larger  contribution  in  the  case  of  work- 
ers who  are  hired  by  the  day.  The 
latter  feature  is  expected  to  prove  an 
incentive  to  longer  terms  of  employment. 

There  are  provisions  for  inducing 
employers  to  regularize  their  own  em- 
ployment,   for    a    partial    refund    in    the 


case  of  those  who  employ  their  whole 
torce  on  short  time  and  those  who  keep 
their  force  regularly  throughout  the 
year,  for  small  subsidies  to  unions  which 
create  out-of-work  benefits  and  for  the 
refund  to  workers  of  all  their  own  con- 
tributions, minus  any  benefits  they  may 
have  received  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  sixty,  to  which  sum  will  be  added 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent. 

Emphasis  was  laid  in  a  discussion  of 
neighborhood  recreation  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  centering  activities  in  and 
around  the  school,  because  the  school 
needs  the  facilities  required  for  recrea- 
tion and  recreation  needs  the  facilities 
provided  in  the  school. 

The  operation  of  the  mothers'  aid  law 
was  considered.  R.  W.  Kelso,  secretary 
of  the  state  Board  of  Charities,  laid  the 
basis  for  discussion  by  presenting  a  sta- 
tistical summary.  From  September  1, 
1913,  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  un- 
til October  1,  1915,  4,026  mothers  with 
a  total  of  12,493  dependent  children, 
were  helped.  Of  these  mothers  27  per 
cent  had  husbands  living.  More  than 
half  of  the  1,092  husbands  were  sick  or 
otherwise  incapacitated,  5  per  cent  were 
in  jail  and  40  per  cent  had  deserted. 
Of  the  families  aided,  46  per  cent  had 
received  previous  help  under  other  laws. 
In  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  the  state  board  disapproved  aid. 
The  cost  to  the  state  was  roughly  40 
per  cent  of  that  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total  public 
outlay  up  to  December  would  amount  to 
$1,062,500. 

At  the  opening  meeting  addresses 
were  made  by  Governor  David  I.  Walsh, 
Mayor  George  W.  Faulkner  and  judge 
Charles  L.  Hibbard  of  Pittsfield;  the 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Scanlon,  director  of  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  and  presi- 
dent of  the  conference;  and  Alfred  W. 
Donovan,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

There  were  sessions  on  the  correction- 
al institutions  in  which  the  classification 
of  offenders  was  discussed  by  Guy  G. 
Fernald  of  the  Massachusetts  reforma- 
tory; on  the  mentally  defective,  at  which 
Alexander  Johnson  presented  striking  il- 
lustrations to  make  clear  the  menace  of 
feeblemindedness;  and  on  the  girl  awav 
from  home,  at  which  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  suitable  homes  for 
girl  workers. 

The  president  of  the  conference  for 
next  year  is  Edward  T.  Hartman,  and 
the  secretary,  George  R.  Bedinger,  both 
of  Boston. 

<<^/[lNNESOTA  lost-  »n  1914,  11,078 
of  its  population  through  the 
ravages  of  preventable  disease,"  said 
Governor  Hammond  in  his  call  to  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  health  officers  and  others 
in  authority,  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
Rochester  of  the  Minnesota  Public 
Health  Association  and  the  State  Sani- 
tary Conference. 

"Notwithstanding  this  large  number 
of  deaths,"  continued  the  governor,  "no 
outcry  or  protest  was  raised,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  'it  is  given  to  all  men 
once  to  die.'  Had  11,000  cattle  died 
from  preventable  disease,"  he  added, 
"the  governments  would  be  doing  all  iii 
their  power  to  stay  the  evil." 
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But  a  determination  to  reduce  the  toll 
of  human  suffering  to  a  minimum  was 
evident  at  the  meeting  at  Rochester,  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  public 
health  meeting  ever  held  in  Minnesota. 
About  one  hundred  health  officers  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  attended.  An- 
other one  hundred  of  the  audience  was 
made  up  of  public  health  workers  and 
people  interested  in  public  health  sub- 
jects. At  the  evening  session  at  which 
George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  there  were  fully  500  pres- 
ent. A  number  of  these  were  doctors 
who  had  arrived  to  attend  the  state 
medical  meeting  to  be  held  the  next 
day;  others  were  visiting  physicians  at 
the  Mayo  clinic;  others,  interested  lay 
people. 

The  first  cancer  meeting  was  also  a 
decided  success.  The  hall,  which  seats 
about  1,000,  was  packed  and  many  were 
turned  away.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Association  arranged  for  Dr.  W.  L. 
Rodman  of  Philadelphia  to  give  this 
lecture.  It  is  planned  to  have  similar 
lectures  in  other  cities  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter. 

The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation is  the  only  health  organization 
in  the  state  now,  for  at  a  business  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Sanitary  Conference 
in  September,  it  was  decided  that  the 
conference  unite  with  the  association 
and  be  continued  as  a  health  officer's 
committee  of  the  association. 

r^ANVILLE  was  the  social  center  of 
gravity  for  Illinois  October  21-25. 
State  institutions  led  and  held  the  right 
of  way  with  their  county  and  other 
official  contingents,  although  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities were  well  represented.  It  was 
the  twentieth  meeting  since,  at  the 
prompting  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  public 
officials  gathered  to  form  the  state  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 
This  fact  was  commemorated  by  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor's  address  on  The  Out- 
look for  Illinois  after  Twenty  Confer- 
ence Years. 

Perhaps  no  more  significant  waymark 
of  progress  was  thus  noted  than  was 
signalized  by  the  program  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  and  Physical  Effi- 
ciency. Notable  for  their  modern  point 
of  view  and  forecast  of  the  future  were 
the  report  of  the  committee  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Hickson,  director  of  the  Psychopathic 
Laboratory  of  Chicago's  Municipal 
Court,  and  the  addresses  by  Dr.  Frank 
P.  Norbury,  A  Plea  for  the  Under-aver- 
age Child  in  the  Public  School;  and  by 
Judge  Harrv  Olson,  chief  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  on  The 
Limit  of  Social  Service  Work  by  a 
Municipality. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  a 
morning's  discussion  of  mental  and 
physical  efficiency  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  schools  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Mac- 
Millan,  director  of  the  Child  Study  De- 
partment of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  from  the  health  commissioner's 
point  of  view  by  Dr.  John  Dill  Robert- 
son of  Chicago;  from  the  sociological 
aspect  by  Prof.  Edwin  C.  Hayes  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  from  experi- 


ence with  business  efficiency  systems  by 
Dean  Arthur  E.  Swanson  of  North- 
western University's  College  of  Com- 
merce. Dean  Swanson  claimed  that 
tests  of  efficiency  could  best  be  deter- 
mined, applied  and  more  widely  utilized 
by  experts  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  state  commission  represent- 
ing both  employers  and  employes. 

A  good  second  to  this  discussion  was 
that  on  the  medico-social  service,  in 
which  wardens  of  hospitals,  Dr.  George 
A.  Zeller,  alienist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Administration,  Dr.  G.  F.  Ruediger, 
director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  at  La 
Salle,  and  Annie  Hinrichsen,  inspector 
of  institutions  for  the  State  Charities 
Commission,   participated. 

Other  subjects  of  discussion  were 
grouped  about  rural  social  service,  the 
family  and  children,  probation  and  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Alexander  John- 
son, Archbishop  James  J.  Keane  of 
Dubuque,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  William  A. 
White  of  Washington,  D.  C,  President 


Gavisk  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  Roger  N. 
Baldwin  of  St.  Louis,  were  the  speak- 
ers from  outside  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration 
also  made  the  occasion  significant  by  an- 
nouncing that  no  inmate  of  an  insant 
hospital  is  now  either  under  restraint  or 
in  seclusion,  that  the  implements  of  re- 
straint which  were  exhibited  are  now 
prohibited,  that  all  attendants  in  the 
state  charitable  institutions  work  only 
eight  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week,  hav- 
ing a  graduated  increace  in  wages,  and 
that  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in 
the  state  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Successful  meetings  were  held  preced- 
ing the  conference  by  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, the  Illinois  Association  of  Super- 
intendents and  Matrons  of  County 
Homes,  and  the  State  Probation  Offi- 
cers' Association.  Alton  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  James 
Mullenbach  succeeds  Dr.  George  T. 
Palmer  as  president. 
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CCOTT  NEARING,  late  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
chosen  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  professor  of  social  science 
of  Toledo  University  at  Toledo,  O.,  be- 
ginning January  1.  Toledo  University 
is  one  of  the  group  of  municipal  col- 
leges which  have  as  a  major  ideal  a 
broad  measure  of  service  to  the  local 
communities  which  support  them.  The 
latest  development  in  Toledo  is  the 
building  up  of  a  school  of  social  science 
whose  work  shall  be  closely  tied  up  to 
the  city's  problems.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Nearing  will  be  William  M.  Leiser- 
son,  who  went  to  the  university  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  college  year 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  to  es- 
tablish a  bureau  of  social  research  and 
municipal  reference  library.  They  will 
divide  the  teaching  in  sociology,  political 
science  and  economics. 


was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  and  Ben  B.  Lindsey  was  named 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  Mr.  Storrs  was  able 
to  advise  and  assist  Lindsey  in  the  early 
days  of  his  work.  Mr.  Storrs  was  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  at  that  time, 
and  his  brother  was  secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr. 
Storrs  rounded  out  a  long  life  by  giving 
much  personal  service  to  the  cause  of 
public  charities  in  Colorado,  and  valu- 
able service  in  the  development  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver. 

C.  L.  Stonaker. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  appointed 
John  Koren  of  Boston  as  the  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission  to  succeed  the  late  Charles 
R.  Henderson.  Mr.  Koren  is  president 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
and  is  known  not  only  as  a  statistician 
but  as  a  student  of  the  liquor  problem. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  fifty  and  he  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  on  the  subject.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  expert  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Jy[.\RGARET  E.  RICH,  for  five  years 
secretary  of  one  of  the  Roxbury 
districts  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  has  resigned  that  position  to  be- 
come secretary  of  the  recently  organized 
Welfare  Bureau  of  Newton,  Mass..  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  do  constructive 
work  with  families.  The  committee 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  bureau  had  the  advice 
and  help  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  who 
is  a  resident  of  Xewton. 


A  WORD  of  appreciation  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  O.  S.  Storrs,  of  Den- 
ver, whose  death  at  an  advanced  age 
occurred  recently.  In  the  beginnings  of 
juvenile  court  work  in  Denver.  Mr. 
Storrs  was  a  volunteer  probation  officer 
for    Judge    Steele.      YVben    Judge    Steele 


A/TARION  PERKINS  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  Boston  has  suc- 
ceeded Margaret  F.  Byington  as  super- 
visor of  case  work  with  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities.  During  the  last 
four  years  Miss  Perkins  has  been  a  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties  of  Boston.  Prior  to  that  she  was 
parole  officer  at  the  Girls'  House  ol 
Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  At  the  time  oi 
the  floods  in  Ohio,  in  1913,  she  was 
given  leave  of  absence  from  Boston  to 
work  under  the  Red  Cross  in  Columbus. 
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PROHIBITION  A  JOB-MAKER 

To  the  Editor:  The  issue  of  na- 
tional prohibition,  as  it  makes  its  way 
North  and  East,  will  have  to  be  fought 
out  very  much  on  the  lines  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Benjamin  in  The  Survey  for 
October  23,  defeated  the  dry  Minneapo- 
lis campaign — on  the  lines  of  whether  or 
not  prohibition  is  a  job-maker  or  a  job- 
taker. 

In  every  place  where  labor  abounds, 
the  liquor  interests  will  use  every  effort 
to  line  up  labor  on  the  side  of  liquor 
license  and  the  open  saloon  on  the 
ground  that  they  make  jobs  for  labor. 
It  will  be  the  part  of  the  economist  to 
prove  to  labor  that  to  keep  the  liquor 
traffic  for  the  jobs  that  it  makes  is  as  if 
undertakers  should  demand  that  unsani- 
tary conditions  be  perpetuated  because 
they  make  the  coffin  business  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  now 
in  liquor  put  into  any  other  important 
industry  would  employ  more  men,  for 
while,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  our  combined  classified  indus- 
tries employ  389  wage-earners  to  every 
$1,000,000  of  capital  invested,  the  com- 
bined liquor  industries  employ  only  81 
wage-earners  to  every  $1,000,000  of 
capital  invested.  National  prohibition 
by  getting  the  money,  now  worse  than 
wasted  in  a  destructive  industry  like 
liquor,  over  into  productive  industries  is 
really  a  royal  job-maker. 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher  has  written  a  let- 
ter setting  forh  this  "make-work"  fal- 
lacy which  ought  to  be  widely  circulated 
by  readers  of  The  Survey.  It  may  be 
had  free  from  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  under 
the  title,  National  Prohibition,  the  Job- 
maker. 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

"AT  THE  WAR  CAPITALS" 

[The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Outlook  which,  in  its  issue  for  September 
29,  republished  portions  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
article,  At  the  War  Capitals,  from  The 
Survey  for  August  7.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  would  not  willingly  mis- 
represent me  or  my  "young  relatives" 
and  equally  sure  that  you  would  not  aid 
and  abet  her  in  so  doing.  But  a  story 
which  you  give  on  her  authority  in  your 
issue  of  September  29  does  misrepresent 
us  rather  seriously. 

Dr.  Hamilton  describes  my  young  re- 
lative as  saying  "I  am  for  peace  at  any 
price  now."  What  he  really  said,  when 
some  one  had  referred  to  the  pre-war 
radicals  as  a  peace-at-any-price  party, 
was:  "After  this  I  shall  be  peace-at- 
any-price  myself."  That  is:  "When  this 
war  is  over  I  myself  shall  belong  to  the 
thorough-going  peace  party." 

The  phrase  could  not,  I  think,  be  mis- 


interpreted by  anyone  who  was  at  all 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  nicknames  of 
British  politics.  It  certainly  never  en- 
tered my  head,   much  less  did   it   enter 

that  of  Captain that  his  words  could 

be  supposed  to  mean  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  making  peace  at  once  on  what- 
ever terms  the  enemy  was  disposed  to 
grant.  Both  to  him  and  to  me  such  a 
sentiment  would  have  seemed  not  only 
fantastic  but,  in  the  mouth  of  a  British 
soldier,  highly  dishonourable.  We  both 
believe  that  there  are  certain  causes  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  fight  and,  it 
may  be,  die. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Hamilton's  other  statements  about 
English  opinion,  but,  with  apologies  for 
troubling  you  with  a  personal  matter, 
will   subscribe  myself. 

Yours  obediently, 

Gilbert  Murray. 

Oxford,  England. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Survey:  I  re- 
gret very  much  having  repeated  Mr. 
Murray's  story  inaccurately  and  thus 
apparently  made  it  possible  for  him  and 
perhaps  for  others  to  read  into  it  a 
meaning  I  did  not  at  all  intend  to  con- 
vey. It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
young  soldier  he  described  was  "in 
favour  of  making  peace  at  once  on  what- 
ever terms  the  enemy  was  disposed  to 
grant."  Nothing  that  I  saw  or  heard 
while  I  was  in  England  would  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  any  Englishman  was 
ready  for  that.  The  whole  significance 
of  the  story  to  me  was  that  here  was  an- 
other man  "who  really  knew  what  war 
meant  and  felt  that  war  ought  not  to 
be.  It  was  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  which  Miss  Addams  and  I 
had  been  gathering  in  our  journey 
through  the  warring  countries,  evidence 
showing  that  those  who  idealize  war  are 
largely  those  who  do  not  actually  know 
it,  that  the  soldiers  themselves  see  it  as 
it  is  and  believe  that  there  should  be  an 
end  to  all  war. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  those  who  read 
the  article  in  The  Survey  or  the  Out- 
look did  not  gain  from  my  description 
of  our  English  visit  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Murray  received,  but  if  I  did  so  far 
blunder  as  to  convey  such  a  meaning,  I 
am  anxious  to  correct  it  now.  In  say- 
ing that  there  were  young  men  in  Eng- 
land who  were  torn  between  the  call  to 
fight  for  their  country  and  their  natural 
horror  of  killing  other  men,  I  never 
meant  to  imply  that  they  did  not  "be- 
lieve that  there  are  certain  causes  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  fight  and,  it  may 
be,  die."  What  I  was  trying  to  describe 
was  the  conflict  between  two  ideals 
which  this  war  has  certainly  brought 
about. 

Perhaps  I  failed  to  make  it  clear  in 
my  paper  that  the  point  I  was  purposely 
emphasizing  was  that  in  all  the  warring 


countries  there  are  people  who  abhor 
war.  Of  course,  they  may  form  only  a 
minority,  but  it  was  that  minority  we 
sought  out  and  I  tried  to  describe.  The 
other  ones,  those  who  at  least  in  words 
glorify  war,  do  not  need  to  be  sought 
out,  they  are  in  evidence  everywhere. 
It  may  be  that  in  writing  about  the  peo- 
ple we  met  I  may  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  I  thought  them  representative 
of  the  whole  nation.  If  I  did,  then  it 
was  an  inadvertent  blunder  and  I  am 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct 
it. 

Alice  Hamilton. 
[Hull  House.] 
Chicago. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TOO 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  pardon  me 
for  calling  attention  to  an  error  on  page 
54  of  your  issue  for  October  9?  In  the 
first  column,  last  paragraph,  in  speak- 
ing of  provision  for  the  feebleminded 
you  say :  "Few  southern  states  have 
such  provision  at  present,  exceptions 
being  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Missouri."  May  I  say  that  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  has  had  in  operation  for 
several  years  a  school  for  feebleminded 
children  situated  at  Kinston,  N.  C,  and 
known  as  the  Caswell  Training  School. 
John  C.  Bragaw,  Jr. 

Washington,  N.  C. 

CHARITY  AS  A  LUXURY? 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Philanthropic  Individualism 
article  by  Erving  Winslow  in  The  Sur- 
vey for  September  18.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  uncomplimentary  if  I  say 
that  the  attitude  expressed  made  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  reader  that  its 
author  was  Bostonese. 

Early  in  the  article  Mr.  Winslow  con- 
trasts professional  and  layman.  Paying 
tactful  tribute  to  constructive  social 
work,  he  also  contrasts  social  efficiency 
with   individuality  and   friendliness. 

I  have  no  brief  to  hold  for  the  paid 
worker  as  such  against  the  volunteer 
worker.  A  great  many  of  the  most  ef- 
fective social  workers  I  have  known 
have  been  volunteers.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence, however,  that  volunteers  are  most 
effective  in  the  fields  least  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Winslow  and  least  useful  in  the  in- 
telligent handling  of  case  work.  In 
lobbying  and  in  securing  community  re- 
forms the  experienced  volunteer  with 
disinterested  approach  is  indispensable. 
In  proper  handling  of  individuals, 
whether  their  needs  are  medical,  educa- 
tional, recreational  or  industrial,  the 
volunteer  is  under  a  tremendous  disad- 
vantage and  usually  fails. 

I  share  Mr.  Winslow's  prejudice 
against  certain  dried-up  professionals, 
who  would  fail  equally  as  volunteers. 
I  agree  with  everything  he  says  about 
the  great  value  of  spontaneity,  friend- 
ship and  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility in  case  work.  His  article  seems  to 
me,  however,  to  show  one  radical  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  one  too  common 
attitude  toward  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  social  work : 

1.  He  assumes  that  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  volunteer  social  work  are  its 
unobtrusiveness    and     spontaneity,     and 
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that  professional  work,  ipso  facto,  lacks 
these  qualities.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence the  characteristic  thing  about  vol- 
unteers in  case  work  is  that  they  cannot 
be  held  responsible  or  accountable  as 
paid  workers  can,  and  that  they  therefor 
frequently  fail  of  interest  or  responsi- 
bility at  the  most  essential  moments. 
And  it  is  as  often  the  well-meaning  but 
tactless  volunteer  as  it  is  the  tactless 
professional,  who  "invades"  and  de;, 
moralizes  the  sanctities  of  his  poor 
"friends'  "  homes. 

2.  He  also  assumes  naively  that  the 
divinely  ordained  purpose  of  "friendly 
visiting"  is  to  give  the  visitor  that  nice 
friendly  feeling,  rather  than  to  restore 
to  the  community  the  misdirected  or  lost 
energy  of  a  given  family. 

Friendship  and  spontaneity  are  func- 
tions of  individuality  itself,  and  are  too 
elusive  ever  to  be  "organized"  or  guar- 
anteed to  a  case  worker  either  by  pay- 
ing him  or  leaving  him  unpaid.  Far 
from  being  in  contrast  to  efficiency,  these 
qualities  must  be  possessed  by  the  pro- 
fessional social  service  worker,  as  by 
the  minister  in  high  degree  if  he  is  to 
be  truly  efficient  in  case  work. 

There  is  no  need  nor  is  there  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  down  the  amount  of  spon- 
taneous personal  work  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  for  unfortunate  people  with 
whom  he  may  come  into  contact.  There 
is  also,  however,  no  need,  nor  should 
there  be  any  attempt  to  preserve,  as 
game  is  preserved,  accessible  samples  of 
the  "poorer  classes"  upon  which  may  In- 
practiced  the  "charitable  instincts"  of 
well-to-do  amateurs. 

Every  professional  worker  has  to  be- 
gin sometime.  He  makes  mistakes  at 
first  as  does  the  volunteer. 

Most   volunteers  will   always  be  ama- 
teurs  by    choice   or   capacity,   and   ama- 
teurism should  no  more  be  tolerated  in 
social  service  than  it  is  in  medicine. 
Thomas   D.   Ei.itt. 

San    Francisco. 


1 

JOTTINGS 

I                                             i 

The  Denver  Post  announces  that  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  has  declined  an  offer  of 
$17,000  a  year  to  go  on  the  lecture  circuit 
of  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau  and  will 
stick  to   the   Denver  Juvenile  Court. 


The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  has  appointed  Sunday, 
November  14,  for  "the  expression  of  our 
common  sympathy  and  our  earnest  prayer 
in  behalf  of  our  Armenian  brethren  and 
those  of  the  other  races  and  religions"  that 
are  suffering  persecution  in  the  near  East 
at  present. 


The  American  National  Red  Cross  has 
asked  the  churches  of  the  country  to  de- 
vote their  Thanksgiving  Day  collections  to 
its  fund  for  the  relief  of  non-combatants 
of  the  countries  engaged  in  war.  Since 
the  war  began  the  Red  Cross  has  expended 
$1,500,000  for  this  purpose.  Its  fund  is 
rapidly  approaching  exhaustion,  it  declares. 


There  was  a  50  per  cent  improvement  in 
unemployment  in  New  York  city  in  October 
as  against  October  of  last  year  according 
to  the  city's  Public  Employment  Bureau. 
But  while  "it  is  true  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, business  is  much  better  than  last 
winter"  the  bureau  urges  the  unemployed 
from  other  cities  not  to  come  to  New  York. 


\t  tin-  Oakland  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  August,  S.  W. 
Straus,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Thrift,  offered  to  finance 
the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
methods  by  which  instruction  in  thrift 
might  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
He  offered  also  to  furnish  funds  for  prize- 
essay  contests  on  thrift.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  association  and  a  committee 
was  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Education. 


Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50  and  $25  are  an- 
nounced by  the  American  School  Peace 
League  for  the  best  peace  essays  on  each 
of  the  two  following  subjects:  The  Oppor- 
tunity and  Duty  of  the  Schools  in  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Movement,  open  to  seniors 
in  normal  schools;  The  Influence  of  the 
United  States  in  Advancing  the  Cause  of 
International  Peace,  open  to  seniors  in 
secondary  schools.  Information  as  to  con- 
ditions may  be  had  of  the  league  at  405 
Marlborough  street,  Boston. 


Shorn  of  the  unusual  photographs  which 
for  years  have  given  it  distinction  and 
otherwise  cut  to  a  pattern  of  hard  times, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society  bears  on  its  cover 
this  urgent  appeal :  "Our  need  of  money- 
is  acute.  We  have  never  known  so  ex- 
hausting a  year.  Give  until  it  hurts."  The 
best  definition  of  organized  charity,  says 
the  report,  is  "love  with  judgment,"  which 
is  used  as  the  title  of  the  report.  "Why- 
need  we  organize  so  sweet  a  thing  as 
charity?  We  organize  music  which  would 
otherwise  be  discord.  We  organize  re- 
ligion. Without  organization,  charity  would 
be  to  a  large  extent  waste  and  error." 


This  signal  of  distress  from  a  settlement 
house  in  the  hidden  heart  of  old  London 
sounds  a  note  which  may  be  distinguished 
at  least  by  social  workers  from  the  tumult 
of  war  troubles  which  has  dulled  the 
hearing  and  benumbed  the  sensibilities: 
"Special  insurance  against  air-craft  risks 
and  the  necessary  purchase  of  darker 
blinds  and  curtains  for  the  windows  of  our 
various  buildings,  has  involved  the  settle- 
ment in  an  expense  of  something  like  £30 
at  a  time  when  we  can  least  afford  it.  We 
wonder  whether  any  friend  or  friends 
could  not  by  special  gifts  prevent  this 
charge  falling  on  the  ordinary  funds." — 
From  Mansfield  House  Magazine. 


The  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation brought  out  this  week  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Health  Insurance  which  contains 
nine  health  insurance  standards  and  the 
tentative  draft  of  an  act  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 
is  to  call  forth  "specific  criticisms  and  con- 
structive suggestions."  The  committee  was 
organized  in  1912.  The  essential  standards 
and  a  tentative  act  were  first  formulated  in 
1914.  Discussion  of  these  formed  the  basis 
for  the  present  publication  which,  in  turn. 
is  expected  to  result  in  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  bill  for  introduction  in  the  legis- 
latures of  1916.  Copies  may  be  had  of 
the  association  at  131  East  23  Street,  New 
York  city. 


To  the  new  Chicago  commission  for  in- 
vestigating criminal  practice  and  court  pro- 
cedure, announced  in  The  Survey  for 
October  9,  there  have  been  added  five  other 
members  from  the  following  distinct  con- 
stituencies which  round  out  the  represen- 
tative character  of  this  commission  :  Mrs. 
Thomas  Burns  of  the  Catholic  Women's 
Protectorate:  Harriet  Taylor  Trcadwell  of 
the  Political  Equality  League ;  Mrs.  George 
Dean  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion; Harold  L.  Ickes,  a  leader  in  many 
progressive  municipal  and  legislative  move- 
ments: and  Adolph  D.  Weiner,  attorney  for 
the  United  Societies,  through  which  many 
thousands  of  citizens  of  foreign  extraction 
champion  "personal  liberty"  in  opposition 
to  sumptuary  legislation,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor.  Chief 
Justice  Harry  Olson,  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  was  elected  chairman;  Judge  George 
Kersten,  of  the  Superior  Court,  vice-chair- 
man, and  Herbert  llarlev.  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  secretary 
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September,  1015. 


Administration  of  Public  Employment 
Bureaus.  By  Walter  Lincoln  Sears,  super- 
intendent, Public  Employment  Bureau,  cor- 
ner Lafayette  and  Leonard  Streets,  New  York 
city.      September   2.    1915.      Price   10   cents. 


Syllabus.  Problems  or  Crime.  Economics 
S151.  By  Ira  B.  Cross,  assistant  professor 
of  Economics,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.     Trice  15  cents. 


The  Social  Center.  Welfare  and  Commu- 
nity Work  of  the  Tri-Cities,  La  Salle- 
I'eru-Oglesby,  Illinois.  Published  by  the 
La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School.  La 
Salle,    111. 


The  Department  Store  Girl  and  Her  Friend 
in  "The  Five  and  Ten.''  By  Mary  C 
Welles,  general  secretary.  The  Consumers' 
League  of  Connecticut,  3(>  Pearl  Street. 
Hartford,  Conn.  Pamphlet  No.  0.  Price  20 
cents. 

A  Report  on  Housing  Conditions  in  the 
Oranges.  By  Edith  Rockwell  Hall,  field 
secretary,  Civic  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Club,  Orange,  N.  J.  September,  1915.  New 
Jersey  Housing  Association,  025  Broadway. 
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ARBITRATION.  Address,  II.  C.  Phillips,  sec- 
retary,   Mohonk    Lake,    N.    Y. 


The  Lost  Island.  Bv  Edward  J.  Austin  and 
Louise  Vescelius  Sheldon.  Address.  Pub 
Uaijty  Bureau  of  the  Joseph  Fels  Fund  of 
Afiferlca,   Cincinnati,   O. 


Schoolhouse  Construction  and  Equipment 
in  Their  Relation  to  School  Centers.  I. 
Adaptation  not  addition.  II.  Specifice  Rec- 
ommendations. Supplement  to  the  bulletin, 
April,  1915.  Vc\.  VI,  No.  5.  The  Women's 
Municipal  League,  6  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston. 

New  Light  on  Eugenics.  By  C  Kohs,  psy- 
chologist. House  of  Correction,  Chicago. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Organ  of  the  American  Genetic  Association). 


Papers  on  Accident  Prevention.  Read  at 
Round  Table  Conferences  during  the  first 
annual  industrial  exposition  of  Ohio,  held 
under  auspices  of  Industrial  Commission,  at 
Columbus,  January  13-14-15  16,  1015  Vol. 
II,  No.  3.  March  1,  1915.  Safety  Bulletin 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Official  Documents  Concerning  Neutral 
and  Belligerent  Rights  Issued  Since 
August  4,  1914.  Cargo  of  the  Wilhelmina, 
American  Trade  in  Munitions  of  War,  and 
Sinking  of  the  Frve.  Vol.  V.  No.  4.  Part 
III.  August,  1915.  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion,  40   Mt.   Vernon    Street,    Boston. 


How  One  City  Got  Better  Housing.  By 
Lewis  T.  Wilmarth.  September.  1915.  No. 
30.  Price  5  cents.  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation Publications,  105  East  22  Street, 
New    York    city. 

Ukraine's  Claim  to  Freedom,  an  Appeal 
For  Justice  in  Behalf  of  Thirty-five 
Millions.  Bv  Edwin  Bjorkman,  Simon  O. 
Pollock,  M.  Hrushevsky,  O.  Hoetzsch  and 
others.  Ukrainian  National  Association,  302 
Broadway,    New   Y'ork    city.      Price   75   cents. 
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THE  new  and  delightful  way  of  reaching  this  region  of  Winter  Marvels 
is  via  Key  West,  the  quaint  and  fascinating  "American  Gibialtai," 
with  its  close  connections  and  splendid  service  to 


MIAMI        HAVANA 
ST.  PETERSBURG 


PALM  BEACH 
TAMPA 


affording  opportunity  for  that  marvelous  ride  on  the  "Over  Sea**  Railway 
from  Key  West  to  all  Florida  East  Coast  Resorts,  or  continuing  on  same 
steamer  for  an  ocean  trip  along  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Tampa,   St.  Petersburg  and  all  West  Coast  points. 

Also  thiough  service  to  and  from  Galveston— Gateway  of  Texas  and  the  great  South- 
wejt,  with  its  wonderful  winter  bathing,  fishing  and  yachting  resorts.  Best  route  to 
Sjn  Antonio. 

Do  not  miss  this  fascinating  journey  through  "foreign"  America,  with  attractions  more 
alluring  than  those  of  Spain.  Italy,  Egypt  or  the  Orient,  and  outdoor  spoils  more  novel 
and  varied  than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

Circle  Tour  fares  and  Winter  Tourist  ticket,  both  ways  by  steamer;  or  going  by 
ste?mer  and  returning  by  rail,  or  vice  versa,  with  liberal  stop-over  privileges.  Also 
cruises  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Nassau.  Mexico  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Mallory  Steamship  Company 

Pier  36,    North   River,    New  York 
DISTRICT    PASSENGER    OFFICES 


BOSTON  -132  Washington  St. 


PHILADELPHIA -701  Chestnut  St. 


KZW  YORK     290  Broadway 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City, 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  superin- 
tend a  home  for  homeless  working  boys  in 
Philadelphia.  State  experience  and  qualifi- 
cations for  position.  Address  2217  Sur- 
vey. 

WANTED — An  incorporated  Hospital 
Association,  established  25  years  in  a  New 
England  community  (30,000  population), 
desires  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  high- 
class  executive,  to  transact  all  the  business 
between  this  hospital  and  the  community, 
and  specifically  to  cause  said  community  to 
support  adequately  said  hospital.  Liberal 
compensation  to  capable,  efficient  party. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Address,  2216  Survey. 


WANTED — Trained  nurse  to  organize 
and  direct  attendance  department  in  public 
schools.  Town  of  thirty  thousand.  Address 
2219,  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  where  six  years  experience 
in  settlement,  orphanage,  day  nursery  and 
playground  work  will  prove  a  valuable  as- 
set.      Highest    references.      Address    2218 

Survey. 


BULLETINS: 


"Five-Cent  Meals."  10c;  "Food 
Values,"  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing." 10c;  "The  Up-To-Dale  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ar> 
pliances,"  15c:  "  The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  6-hh  St.,  Chicago 


"THE  LOGICAL 
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BASIS    OF    PEACE 

,-ind  other  Unitarian  publications  sent  free.  Address  First 
Church,  Cor.  Marlboro  and  lierkeley  Sis.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FINE  BOYS 

How  to  Train  Them 


BOY  LIFE  AND  SELF  GOVERNMENT 

Prof.  G.  W.  Fiske  Cloth  $1.00 

"One  of  the  very  best  recent  studies  of  the  boy, 
his  moral  and  religious  development  and  the 
methods  of  his  training." — Religious  Education. 

BOY  AND  THE  SUNDAY SCHOOL 

John  L.  Alexander  Cloth  $1.00 

"A  weatlth  of  method  for  treatment  of  every 

angle  of  the  boy  problem  ;  there  is  nothing  finer 

on  the  question." — Frank  L.  Brown,  World's  S.S. 

Association. 

FROM  YOUTH  INTO  MANHOOD 

W  infield  S.  Hall,  Ph.  I).,  M.  D.     Cloth  .50 

Sound  sex  instruction  for  boys  11  to  15.  It 
catches  the  boys  interest  at  once  in  a  normal 
way,  and  shows  him  how  to  insure  a  strong 
body  and  a  pure  mind. 

CHRISTIAN  TEACHING  ON   SOCIAL   AND 
ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS 

C.  C.  Robinson  Cloth  .50 

"Finely  conceived  to  connect  the  Christian 
sense  of  right  and  duty  with  the  pressing  social 
questions  of  our  day."  —  Walter  Rauschenbusch. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

124  East  28th  Street     -     -     -     New    York 
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Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman's 

FORERUNNER 

1916 
CALENDAR 

For  every  day  in  the  year  there 
are  Gilman  quotations,  crystal 
clear  and  deeply  wise.  If  you 
had  them  with  you  for  1 9 1  5,  you 
will  want  the  days  of  1916  to 
be  as  brightly  illumined ;  if  they 
are  unknown  to  you,  they  will 
be  a  new  and  continual  pleasure. 
Cover  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gilman  by 
A.  G.   Learned 


A  Most  Satisfactory  ChristmasGift 

60  cents  net.    1 0  cents  postage 


CHARLTON    COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Type- 
writer—the Famous  Model  No.  5  OLIVkR  with  Inbuilt 
Tabulator  and  back-spacer  —  on 
FKKE  TRIAL?    No  money  in 
advance — no  deposit — noC.O.D. 
If  you  find  it  to  be  the  best  type- 
writer you  ever  saw  and  want  to 
,  keep  it,  I  will  make  you  a  price 
that  is  lower  than  wholesale- 
lower   than   the   lowest    agents' 
prices  and  you  can  let  the  type- 
writer pay  for  itself.    I  will  take 
a  little  each  month  out  of  what 
it  saves  you,  out  of  what  it  earns 
Model  No.  5  foryou;  just  a  few  pennies  a  day 

LIFE  GUARANTEE.  is  enollgh.  With  the  Typewriter 
you  will  receive  a  Full,  Standard  Equipment,  everything 
that  you  need. 

Because  there  are  no  American  Typewriters  going  to 
Europe  just  now,  I  can  make  you  wonderful  price  in- 
ducement. HE  SURE  AND  SEND  TODAY  for  free 
Catalog  and  Full  Details  of  this  Greatest  of  Type- 
writer Offers. 

All  information  absolutely  free. 
Gen.   Minager.  TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
1510-25K  Wabash  Ave..   Chicago        (232) 


Bell  Telephone  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


A  Wonder  of  Wonders 


"It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  Exposition 
the  world  has  ever  seen." — President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  in  speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  wonderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a  theatre  de  luxe,  the 
welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.     They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a  demonstration  of  Transconti- 
nental telephony  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com- 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  makes  possible 
instant  communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  country 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies  ■< 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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MOTHERHOOD 
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As  (he  war  goes  on  from  one  year  to  another,  the  babies  of  England  die  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  The  articles  and 
pamphlets  which  form  a  part  of  the  determined  effort  to  save  them  are  illustrated  from  the  photograph,  shown  above, 
of  the  motherhood  group  from  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  London.      (See  page  177.) 
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SORTING  STRAYS 

\Y/ITH    cold   red    knuckles,   a    great    army    of 
homeless  men  knocked  at  the  hospitable 
doors  of  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  New 
York  city  last  winter.      From  his  experience  of 
their  need,  William  Alberti  Whiting,  the  acting 
superintendent,  has    drafted  a    plan    which    he 
calls  a  Dead  Letter  Office  for  Misdirected  Men, 
a  feature  of 

The  Survey  Next    Wee\^ 

The  GIST  of  IT 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  died  in 
harness  last  Sunday  at  Tuskegee.  He 
had  worked  until  the  very  end,  a  mortal 
affliction  not  being  disclosed  until  a  few 
days  before  his   death. 

"yHE  Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York 
is  defending  itself  against  an  action  for 
a  permanent  injunction  sought  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Morris  "wrongly  and  un- 
lawfully appropriated"  the  idea  from  its 
inventor.  The  result  may  be  of  prime  im- 
portance to  all  the  companies  organized 
on  this  particular  plan  to  make  loans  to 
people  of  small  means.     Page  177. 

TAMES  LYNCH  has  got  what  he  asked 
~*  for.  When,  twenty  months  ago,  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  York  labor  law  pro- 
tested against  his  unskilled  appointments 
in  the  Labor  Department,  he  demanded  that 
they  judge  him  only  on  results.  Twelve 
young  working  people  burned  to  death  are 
among  those  results.       Page  191. 

]SJEW  YORK  is  full  of  factories  quite 
as  dangerous  as  the  Diamond  shop 
which  burned  twelve  working  people  to 
death.  Dr.  Price  calls  for  fireproof  stair- 
ways, lire  walls  and  an  administration  of 
the  laws  in  which  efficiency  and  centraliza- 
tion   displace    politics.      Page    181. 

J-TNGLISH  babies  are  dying  faster  than 
before  the  war.  the  birth-rate  is  falling 
and  the  potential  fathers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration are  falling  in  the  trenches.  Dr. 
Tchaykovsky  calls  on  the  women  of  the 
nation  for  a  campaign  to  save  the  future. 
Page  177. 

]yjR.  BICKNELL  gives  some  reasons  for 
Uncle   Sam's   having  to  advertise  his 
debtors  in  the  consular  relief  funds.     Page 
179. 

fHIRTY-TWO   counties  out  of  a  possi- 
ble  52   in    New   York   state  have  estab- 
lished   tuberculosis    hospitals.       Five     wore 
added  last  election  day.     Page  180. 

JN  the  Rocks    mountain  and   Pacific  coast 
states,    winter's    unemployment   lingered 
all  through  spring  and  had  not  been  over- 
come at  midsummer.     Page  179. 

'pHE  world  do  move  toward  making  an 
end  of  international  anarchy  and  sub- 
stituting international  justice,  law  and 
world  organization.  Mr.  Nasmyth  charts 
ten  constructive  proposals  put  forward 
since  the  ten  which  he  treated  in  March 
All  are  based  on  four  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  a  world  court,  a  council  of  investiga 
tion  and  conciliation,  an  agreement  on 
economic  and  military  sanctions  and  a  de 
velopmenl   of  international  law.     Page   183 

\^HAT  little  we  know    about  cancer  \er> 
clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hamilton.    Pace 
188. 

]yjOST  of  us  have  made  of  Christmas  a 
season    of    merchandizing    and    suf- 
fering   for    those    who    serve    us    in    our 
scramble   to   hn>    things.      Page    1  •»<< 
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N    S.  O.  S.  CALL   TO    SAVE    THE 
BABIES   OF   ENGLAND 


"Day  by  day  ample  testi- 
mony is  afforded  us  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  national  means  for  national 
needs.  Assuredly  baby-saving  on  na- 
tional lines  is  at  least  as  important  as 
saving  the  country  at  the  front  and  in 
the  munition  factories;  but  in  times  of 
scarcity  it  is  the  weakest  who  suffer 
most  unless  their  plight  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  the  public  eye." 

Thus  closes  an  appeal  to  the  women 
of  England  by  Dr.  Barbara  Tchaykov- 
sky,  of  Langham  House,  Harrow-on-the 
Hill,  assistant  medical  officer  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,,  who  is  the  organ- 
izer for  the  Wealdstone  Babies'  House, 
recently  opened. 

The  appeal  declares  that  the  babies 
continue  to  die  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  London's  infant  deaths  for  six 
months  of  1914-5  are  given  as  50,209, 
an  increase  of  1,180  over  the  same  period 
of  the  year  preceding.  This  increase  is 
said  to  be  due  in  part  to  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  "but  also  to  scarcity  of  doctors 
and  nurses  for  the  civil  population.  The 
latter  cause  is  likely  to  increase  rather 
than  lessen  in  degree,  and  unless  the 
matter  is  taken  in  hand  at  once  there  is 
worse  in  store  for  the  babies." 

In  normal  times,  Dr.  Tchaykovsky 
points  out,  England  has  an  "annual  toll 
of  nearly  100,000  babies  dead  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  another  100,000  dead 
under  15  years  of  age,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
natal loss  of  120,000  unborn  babies." 
New  factors  are  the  great  loss  of  poten- 
tial fathers  at  the  front  and  "the  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  birth-rate  revealed 
by  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  regis- 
trar general." 

On  the  very  eve  of  war — July  30, 
1914 — the  Local  Government  Board  is- 
sued a  circular  pointing  the  need  for 
maternity  and  infant  clinics  and  an- 
nouncing a  government  grant  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  such  clinics  when 
approved  by  the  board.  Dr.  Tchaykov- 
sky calls  upon  the  women  to.  establish  a 
national  baby-saving  crusade  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  of  every  possible 
saving  factor.  She  estimates  the  cost 
of  supervision  of  each  baby  and  mother 
at  10  shillings  a  year  on  a  basis  of  two 
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health  visitors  for  each  1,000  births  in  a 
district.  Applied  to  the  whole  country 
with  its  800,000  births  a  year,  this  means 
an  annual  expenditure  of  something  less 
than  £500,000. 

There  are  now  about  500  such  centers, 
caring  for  some  50,000  babies.  The  need 
is   to   increase   them     at     least  tenfold. 

In  her  appeal  Dr.  Tchaykovsky  points 
out  that  the  whole  field  of  child  welfare 
is  particularly  woman's  field,  as  indeed 
is  that  of  preventive  medicine.  And 
for  an  apt  illustration  of  her  conten- 
tion that  woman's  view  can  range  into 
the  future  she  goes  to  the  women  of 
Germany  who  have  sent  out  a  leaflet  ex- 
horting their  soldiers  to  be  chaste: 

"Keep  yourselves  from  prostitution. 
The  power  and  welfare  of  our  Father- 
land depend  on  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  coming  generation  whose  fathers 
you  are."  And  in  a  petition  to  the  min- 
ister of  war,  they  ask:  "Forbid  sol- 
diers to  indulge  in  extra-martial  inter- 
course during  the  war.  .  .  .  Filled 
with  anxiety  for  our  brave  army  and  not 
less  so  for  the  health  and  moral  strength 
of  our  people  as  a  whole,  we  German 
women  entreat  that  the  protection  we 
propose  against  venereal  disease  be  es- 
tablished." 


Tune:      Captain    Jinks    of    the 
Horse  Marines 


Preparedness 

Captain    Jinks    oi 
Horse  Marines 

T'M   Captain   Jingo,   U.  S.  A., 
I  feed  my  crew  on  "pork"  and 
bray, 
And  I  whoop  it  up,  "Prepare  and 

pay 
For  a  great  American  army." 

I'll    teach    the   youngsters   how    to 

shoot. 
The  kids  to  toot,  the  girls  salute, 
I'll  scare  the  people  till  they  root 
For  a  great  American  army. 

I'll    work    the    powder    mills    all 

night, 
I'll  hitch  their  profits  to  a  kite, 
And     pretty      soon     I'll      order: 

"Fight," 
With  my  great  American  army. 
A.  P.  K. 
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NJUNCTION    SOUGHT    AGAINST 
THE  MORRIS  PLAN 


A  permanent  injunction  against 
the  Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York, 
one  of  a  number  of  "Morris  plan"  com- 
panies operating  in  various  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  claiming  to  make 
loans  on  character  to  wage-earners,  is 
being  sought  by  the  Universal  Savings 
Corporation,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  suit  is  brought  on  the  ground 
that  David  Stein,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versal Savings  Corporation,  is  the  real 
author  of  the  so-called  "Morris  plan  of 
industrial  banking,"  and  that  Arthur  J. 
Morris,  once  Mr.  Stein's  attorney  and 
business  associate,  "wrongly  and  unlaw- 
fully appropriated"  the  plan  to  his  own 
use. 

The  case  is  of  vital  interest  to  finan- 
ciers throughout  the  country  who  are 
being  urged  to  capitalize  local  "Morris 
plan"  companies,  and  to  persons  of  small 
income  who  have  put  their  savings  into 
the  "investment  certificates"  of  these 
concerns,  or  are  being  encouraged  to  do 
so.  If  the  injunction  is  granted,  its 
ultimate  effect,  say  the  attorneys  for  the 
complainant  company,  will  be  to  put  out 
of  business  not  only  all  the  individual 
"Morris  plan"  companies  but  also  the  In- 
dustrial Finance  Corporation,  chartered 
last  year  by  leading  financiers  of  thir- 
teen states  to  promote  companies  under 
this  plan.  Moreover,  the  Universal  Sav- 
ings Corporation  asks  for  an  accounting 
of  all  profits  by  the  defendant  company. 

The  trial  of  the  case  has  just  been 
completed  in  the  federal  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  and  de- 
cision is  now  awaited. 

National  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  so-called  "Morris  plan"  when  it 
was  announced  early  in  1914  that  $6,- 
000,000  had  gone  into  the  forming  of  a 
corporation  that  would  promote  com- 
panies to  make  loans  to  workingmen  "on 
character,"  and  that  these  companies 
would  end  forever  the  regime  of  the 
loan  shark.  This  was  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation,  which  included 
among  its  directors  Vincent  Astor,  Oscar 
Straus,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  late 
E.  R.  L.  Gould  and  others,  of  New 
York;  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago;  A. 
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Photo    by   Mrs.   A.   L.    Bcckrtt 
AN    ITINERANT   COUNTY    JAIL 

Y\/AR  orders  for  its  powder  mill  jumped  the  working  population  of  Pennsgrove, 
Salem  county,  N.  J.,  from  200  to  9,000.  With  the  powder  hands  came  all  sorts  of 
men  who  prey  on  the  workers.  The  county  jail  was  outgrown  in  a  jiffy  and  a 
portable  building,  shown  above,  was  added  to  the  county  institutions.  It  follows 
the  prisoners  about  as  they  work  on  the  roads,  furnishing  eating  quarters  and 
bunk  house. 


L.  Shapleigh  and  George  D.  Markham, 
of  St.  Louis;  and  financiers  of  note  in 
other  cities. 

This  corporation  took  over  all  the  as- 
sets of  the  Fidelity  Corporation  of 
America,  which  had  already  started 
fourteen  "Morris  plan"  companies. 
Arthur  J.  Morris,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who 
was  represented  as  the  author  of  the 
plan  of  operation  used  by  these  com- 
panies and  who  was  president  of  the  Fi- 
delity Corporation  of  America,  was 
made  president  of  the  new  corporation. 

PHE  "Morris  plan,"  it  was  announced, 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  co-operative  banks  which  had 
proved  such  a  boon  to  the  peasant  farm- 
ers and  wage-earners  of  Germany.  The 
companies  operating  under  it,  it  was  said, 
while  sound  from  a  business  standpoint, 
were  semi-philanthropic,  in  that  they 
would  make  small  loans  on  evidence  of 
character  only,  and  would  encourage 
thrift  among  persons  of  little  income 
by  receiving  monthly  savings  as  deposits. 

Critics  of  the  plan  at  once  questioned 
its  workability,  doubting  especially  its 
philanthropic  nature.  This  view  was 
soon  reflected  from  the  inside,  for  six 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  In- 
dustrial Finance  Corporation  E.  R.  L. 
Gould  withdrew  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, taking  with  him  Messrs.  Astor, 
Rosenwald,  Butler,  Straus  and  others 
who,  it  was  understood,  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  him  to  join.  In  a  public 
statement  Mr.  Gould  said  he  feared  the 
enterprise  would  be  run  purely  as  a 
business  venture. 

In  the  reorganization  Clark  Williams, 
former  New  York  state  controller  and 
state  superintendent  of  banks,  became 
president  and  Mr.  Morris  one  of  the 
vice-presidents.  Mr.  Williams  at  this 
time  made  it  a  matter  of  virtue  that  the 
corporation  would  be  run  frankly  as  a 
business  enterprise.  Individual  com 
panies  operating  under  the  "Morris 
plan"  have  not  ceased,  however,  to  con- 
tend that  they  offered  effective  and  de- 
sirable   competition    to   loan    sharks,   an- 


other   claim    that    is    denied    by    critics. 

In  the  suit  now  brought  against  The 
Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  so-called  "Morris 
plan"  was  in  reality  originated  by  Mr. 
Stein  as  early  as  1898.  The  first  com- 
pany to  use  it,  says  Mr.  Stein,  was  the 
Merchants-Mechanics  Savings  Associa- 
tion, formed  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  in 
1901,  of  which  he  was  elected  president. 

In  1904  Mr.  Stein  undertook  to  form 
a  similar  enterprise  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Morris,  then  a  young 
attorney  in  that  city,  as  one  who  might 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  the  under- 
taking. Nothing  came  of  the  Norfolk 
venture,  though  it  was  not  until  the  fall 
of  1909  that  Mr.  Morris  definitely  in- 
formed Mr.  Stein,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
pany there  was  useless. 

Four  or  five  months  later — so  runs  Mr. 
Stein's  story — Mr.  Morris  organized,  in 
Norfolk,  with  a  number  of  the  very  busi- 
ness men  who  had  been  approached  in 
the  previous  efforts  to  start  a  company, 
the  Fidelity  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business 
on  the  "Stein  financial  system."  Mr. 
Morris,  Mr.  Stein  alleges,  visited  the 
offices  of  the  Merchants-Mechanics  Sav- 
ings Association  of  Newport  News  and 
copied  the  form  of  note,  system  of  ac- 
count and  plan  of  operation  invented 
by  Mr.  Stein.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  trial  experts  testified  that  the 
constitutions  and  by-laws  of  Mr.  Stein's 
company  in  Newport  News  and  Mr. 
Morris's  company  in  Norfolk  are  sub- 
stantially identical  in  all  essentials. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  Norfolk  company  Mr.  Stein  says 
that  he  demanded  of  Mr.  Morris  that 
the  latter  live  up  to  his  contract  and  see 
that  Mr.  Stein's  rights  were  protected. 
This,  it  is  alleged,  Mr.  Morris  has  reso- 
lutely refused  to  do.  Meanwhile  on 
August  14,  1914,  Mr.  Stein  sold  his 
"financial  system"  to  the  Universal  Sav- 
ings Corporation,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  which  now  brings  suit. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Morris  and  of  the 


Morris  Plan  Company  of  New  York  is 
that  Mr.  Stein  never  held  property,  and 
until  a  few  months  prior  to  August  14, 
1914,  never  claimed  to  hold  property,  in 
any  plan  of  industrial  banking  similar  to 
theirs.  They  declare  that  the  Mer- 
chants-Mechanics Savings  Association 
of  Newport  News  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion of  the  type  that  has  existed  in  this 
country  since  1840.  They  deny  that  Mr. 
Morris  acted  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Stein 
or  made  a  contract  with  him,  insisting 
that  any  help  given  Mr.  Stein  by  Mr. 
Morris  was  merely  kindly  interest. 

When  Mr.  Stein  filed  a  voluntary  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy  in  1902,  when  an  as- 
sociation similar  to  the  Merchants- 
Mechanics  Savings  Association  was 
formed  in  Norfolk  in  1905,  when  Mr. 
Morris  and  others  formed  the  Fidelity 
Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Inc.,  in 
1910,  when  a  similar  company  operating 
on  the  "Morris  plan"  was  formed  in 
Atlanta  later,  when  the  Fidelity  Cor- 
poration of  America  was  formed  in 
1912 — at  none  of  these  times,  say  the 
defendants,  did  Mr.  Stein  make  any 
claim  to  owning  the  financial  device  of 
which  he  now  says  he  is  the  inventor. 

This  claim  was  made  for  the  first  time. 
they  allege,  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Mr. 
Stein  then  filed  suit  in  Norfolk  against 
Mr.  Morris,  the  Fidelity  Corporation  of 
America,  and  the  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds,  it  is  declared,  that  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  New  York  suit. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Virginia 
dismissed  the  bill  August  29  of  this  year 
on  the  ground  that  the  financial  plan 
of  which  Mr.  Stein  claimed  to  be  the 
author  was  not  a  thing  in  which  one 
could  hold  property  under  the  law.  An 
appeal  was  allowed  and  the  case  will  be 
heard  before  the  state   Supreme  Court. 

Jy/[EANWHILE  Mr.  Stein  and  his 
associates  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  "Morris  plan"  has  been 
■copyrighted  and  that  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  charges  new  com- 
panies a  "promotion  fee,"  apparently  be- 
lieving it  has  a  property  in  the  plan. 

Such  are  the  allegations  of  complain- 
ant and  defendant.  While  decision  is 
awaited,  the  Industrial  Finance  Corpora- 
tion is  proceeding  with  the  promotion  of 
"Morris  plan"  companies  throughout  the 
country.  Twenty-six  such  companies 
are  now  in  operation.  Fort  Wayne,  I  ml . 
Utica  and  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  Columbus,  O..  Waterbury,  Conn  . 
Holyoke,  Mass..  and  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  among  the  cities  reported  in  the 
press  to  be  about  to  take  out   charters. 

Thousands  of  small  wage-earners  in 
these  and  other  cities  will  presently  be 
asked  to  place  their  savings  with  the 
new  companies.  Most  of  them  will  act 
in  ignorance  of  the  present  suit,  for  so 
far  as  THE  SURVEY  is  aware,  this  state- 
ment of  the  issues  involved  is  the  first 
that   lias  been   published. 
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WINTER   UNEMPLOYMENT- 
RUNNING  INTO  SUMMER 

The  "wave  of  unemployment" 
now  generally  mentioned  only  as  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  history  of  last 
winter  had  not  subsided  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states  as  late 
as  midsummer.  It  was  higher  in  that 
region  then  than  it  had  been  in  more 
eastern  localities  in  March. 

This  is  revealed  in  a  study  made  in 
twelve  cities  in  June  and  July  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  just  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Of  49,333  wage- 
earners  canvassed,  12.9  per  cent  were  un- 
employed and  20.2  per  cent  were  work- 
ing only  part  time.  The  study  was  made 
by  agents  of  the  insurance  company,  who 
visited  36,537  families  holding  indus- 
trial policies.  Conditions  in  each  city 
studied     are     shown    in    the    following 

table :  Percent- 
Number  of  Percent-  age  of 
wage-earn-  age  of     part 

ers  in  unem-     time 

families  ployed  workers 

Butte.    Mont 4,229  7.0         12.7 

Los  Angeles,   Cal 7,227  11.4          24.1 

Oakland,     Cal 4,256  12.0         26.9 

Ogden,     Utah 887  4.5         14.3 

Portland,    Ore 2,347  20.0         17.3 

Sacramento,    Cal 1,856  9.2         23.7 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  .      1,664  10.4          17.7 

San    Diego,    Cal 1,828  16.7         29.2 

San  Francisco,  Cal 7.749  15.6         25.4 

Seattle,    Wash 13,473  12.7         14.8 

Spokane,     Wash 1,259  16.7         20.4 

Tacoma,    Wash 2,558  17.9         20.6 

Total     49,333         12.9         20.2 

A  similar  study  of  fifteen  eastern  and 
middle  western  cities,  the  details  of 
which  were  given  in  The  Survey  for 
June  5,  showed  that  in  March,  11.5  per 
cent  of  the  wage-earners  studied  were 
unemployed  and  16.6  were  employed 
part  time. 

OREGON'S  ADVERTISING  QUACK 
LAW  UPHELD 

The  validity  of  the  law  for- 
bidding the  advestisement  of  sex  medi- 
cines, passed  in  1913  by  the  Oregon 
Legislature,  has  just  been  upheld  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court.  The  facts  are 
given  briefly  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society. 
,  On  May  14,  1914,  an  indictment  was 
filed  against  E.  A.  Hollinshead  and  I.  R. 
Stearns,  charging  a  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute by  an  advertisement  posted  in  the 
drugstore  of  "our  one  exclusive  agent" 
in  Portland. 

The  advertisement  announced  in  some 
detail  a  "new  discovery  for  men.  .  . 
only  quick,  safe  remedy,"  with  the 
customary  "guarantee"  of  cure  or  money 
back.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and 
fined  $100  in  the  Circuit  Court.  His 
appeal  was  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  now  sustains  the  convic- 
tion. 

In  the  opinion  Justice  Henry  L.  Ben- 
son wrote : 

"For  many  years  it  has  been  recog- 
nized by  publicists  and  legislators  that 
some  drastic  action  is  necessary  to  check 
certain  social  evils  and  to  protect  vouth- 
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ful  and  inexperienced  humanity  not  only 
from  easy  access  to  vicious  and  immoral 
practices  but  also  from  the  schemes  of 
designing  men,  who  for  the  sake  of  finan- 
cial profit,  would  prey  upon  the  calami- 
ties of  the  unfortunate  who  have  sowed 
the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 
Further  than  this,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  act  of  spreading  broadcast,  by 
means  of  advertising,  the  idea  that  cer- 
tain venereal  diseases  are  easily  and 
cheaply  cured,  is  against  public  policy 
in  that  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
minimize  unduly  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  indulging  in  dissolute  action. 
"These  views  were  evidently  the  mov- 
ing principle  of  our  legislators  in  the 
passage  of  the  act  under  discussion.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  clearly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  morals.  It  is  not  class 
legislation  for  it  applies  to  all  who  may 
be  engaged  in  a  like  business." 

ELINQUENTSOFTHE  WAR  RE- 
LIEF FUND 


D 


The  Treasury  Department  has 
published  the  names  and  addresses  of 
some  2,000  persons  who  have  failed  so 
far  to  refund  money  advanced  to  them 
by  the  United  States  government  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn from  Europe.  Other  lists,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  follow. 

The  sums  received  by  these  persons 
were  from  the  $2,750,000  sent  by  Con- 
gress to  relieve  the  necessity  of  Ameri- 
cans stranded  abroad.  In  the  case  of 
each  of  those  whose  names  are  pub- 
lished, says  the  Treasury  Department, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the  per- 
son either  by  visit  or  by  mail.  Appar- 
ently many  borrowers  gave  fictitious 
names   and    false   addresses. 

Newspapers  have  been  quick  to  see  in 


the  published  lists  evidence  of  gross 
carelessness  in  the  original  handling  of 
the  fund.  The  Survey  asked  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  commission  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  government  to  arrange 
for  the  distribution  of  the  congressional 
appropriation,  for  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  methods  pursued  in  making  loans, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  reply: 

"The  difficulties  which  attended  the 
administration  of  the  fund  were  innum- 
erable. It  became  evident  very  early  in 
the  work  that  a  great  many  persons  who 
were  quite  obviously  American  citizens 
were  unable  to  give  such  evidence  of 
their  identity  and  reliability  as  would 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  any  rigid- 
ly conducted  financial  institution.  It 
then  became  a  question  of  whether  to  al- 
low these  people  to  remain  stranded  and 
penniless  in  Europe  or  to  take  a  chance 
and  send  them  home. 

"According  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
gressional appropriation,  the  money  was 
not  to  be  given  to  people  but  was  to  be 
loaned,  and  they  were  required  to  give 
some  sort  of  pledge  for  its  return. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which  it  seem- 
ed to  the  people  administering  the  fund 
quite  improbable  that  the  recipients  of 
the  money  would  be  able  to  repay ;  in- 
stances in  which  it  would  have  seemed 
better  to  present  the  money  outright,  in 
view  of  such  facts  as  were  available. 

"Under  the  rules,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  require  these  people  to  give 
a  note  and  to  give  the  name  of  some  per- 
son in  the  United  States  against  whom 
a  draft  might  be  drawn  by  the  United 
States  treasury.  Some  of  the  applicants 
were  at  a  great  loss  what  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances,  saying  they  had  no 
relatives  or  friends  whom  they  could 
give  as  security  and  against  whom  they 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  draft  drawn. 
It  was  inevitable  that  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  persons  would  fail  of 
payment. 

"The  chief  means  of  identification  was 
from  passports,  which  indeed  formed  the 
one  substantial  basis  of  identification. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  people  who 
applied  for  help  had  been  traveling  in 
Europe  without  these  documents  and  had 
hastily  secured  emergency  passports 
from  the  nearest  legation  or  embassy. 
These  were  granted  under  high  pres- 
sure, while  long  lines  of  panic-stricken 
people  awaited  their  turn,  and  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  some  mistakes  were 
made  under  such  conditions. 

"The  headquarters  which  were  estab- 
lished for  the  distribution  of  the  money 
were  also  centers  of  crowds  of  waiting 
and  impatient  people.  About  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Berlin,  for  example, 
where  payments  were  being  made,  the 
street  was  blocked  day  after  day  by 
hundreds  of  Americans  clamoring  for 
assistance,  many  of  them  being  entire- 
ly without  money  and  in  most  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  In  at  least  one 
instance  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  em- 
bassy became  so  clamorous  and  un- 
usually impatient  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  threaten  police  interference  in 
order     to     restore     order.       Conditions 
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more  or  less  similar  prevailed  in  many 
other  cities.  Under  such  conditions, 
when  a  person  came  in  to  the  army  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  distribution,  often 
weeping  and  usually  overwrought,  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  stick 
tenaciously  to  all  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  those  charged  with 
responsibility. 

"The  ideal  method  would  have  been 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  talk  over  with 
each  applicant  quite  fully,  the  story  of 
his  troubles  and  his  needs;  discuss  with 
him  his  situation  at  home,  his  own  re- 
sources and  the  resources  of  his  friends, 
his  business  connections,  the  character 
of  his  employment,  etc.  It  was,  how- 
ever, totally  impossible  to  go  into  each 
applicant's  personal  affairs  with  this 
thoroughness  because  of  the  tremendous 
pressure  and  the  great  delay  which  would 
have  resulted  while  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  in  extreme  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  many  of  them  actually 
suffering  for  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life. 

"I  would  not  defend  actual  careless- 
ness or  indifference,  but  it  is  only  fair 
that  criticism  should  be  tempered  by  the 
very  unusual  and  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  in  Europe  was 
carried  on." 


MR.    TAFT    IN    COMMAND    OF 
THE  RED  CROSS 

Ex-President  William  How- 
ard Taft  has  accepted  the.  chairmanship 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  a  position  that 
has  been  held  for  years  by  Major-Gen- 
eral George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.  Gen- 
eral Davis  retired  some  months  ago  and 
General  C.  A.  Devol  has  been  acting 
chairman. 

The  central  committee  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  appoints 
the  executive  committee  and  its  chair- 
man is  the  presiding  officer  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  is  also  the  executive  man- 
ager and  business  head  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Mr.  Taft  showed  a  pronounced  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  while 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  chairmanship  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  organization,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  when  its  work  is 
exceptionally  heavy. 

Recent  newspaper  statements  as  to 
plans  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Red 
Cross  are  said  by  prominent  officials  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  be  incorrect. 


FIVE    NEW    COUNTY  HOSPITALS 
FOR  TUBERCULOSIS 

One  cheering  outcome  of  the 
New  York  elections  was  the  adoption  by 
decisive  majorities  of  the  proposal  for 
county  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  all  of  the 
five  counties  where  it  was  at  issue — 
Niagara,  Rockland,  Steuben,  Jefferson 
and  Herkimer. 

The  form  of  the  question  submitted 
and  the  wording  of  the  law  under  which 
it  was  done  made  the  vote  no  mere  pious 
wish  for  hospital  provision  but  a  hearty 
approval  of  the  appropriation  of  a  speci- 
fied sum  and  a  mandate  to  the  county 
authorities  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
select  a  site  and  erect  buildings. 

The  campaign  to  secure  the  hospitals 
took  shape  round  the  slogan,  "Will  you 
vote  'yes'  or  'no'  to  save  lives?"  It  was 
organized  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation whose  field  workers  were  re- 
inforced by  four  district  sanitary  super- 
visors of  the  state  Department  of 
Health  and  local  agents  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  Dis- 
play advertisements,  posters,  folders,  ser- 
mons, speeches  and  personal  solicitation 
by  paid  and  volunteer  workers  were  used 
and  endorsements  secured  from  all  sorts 
of  organizations  and  from  prominent  in- 
dividuals, including  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Lansing,  whose  home  is  in  Jef- 
ferson count}'. 

The  local  campaign  committees  will 
continue  in  existence  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  selection  of  desirable  locations 
and  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
hospitals.  Most  of  the  campaign  funds 
were  raised  locally  by  these  committees. 
The  appropriations  voted  are  $25,000 
each  in  Jefferson  and  Herkimer,  $30.- 
000  in  Steuben,  $50,000  in  Rockland  and 
$100,000  in  Niagara. 

These  five  new  hospitals,  with  a  sixth 
since  added  by  a  bequest  of  $150,000  in 
Chautauqua  county,  bring  the  total  for 
the  state  up  to  32  in  operation  or  pro- 
vided  for. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement  in  New  York  state  is  to  se- 
cure a  tuberculosis  hospital  for  each 
county.  Naturally  efforts  were  directed 
first  toward  the  larger  counties.  There 
are  57  counties  outside  of  Greater  New 
York  of  which  five,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  25,000  each,  are  regarded  as 
having  too  small  a  population  to  require, 
for  the  present,  the  establishment  of 
hospitals. 

There  remain  52  counties  in  only  2  ol 
which  were  there  tuberculosis  hospitals 
in  1907  when  the  state  campaign  began. 
and  those  two  were  connected  with  alms- 
houses. Today  in  19  counties  tubercu- 
losis hospitals  are  in  operation  and  in  13 
other  counties  hospitals  are  definitely  as 
sured  by  affirmative  determination  either 
of  the  people  themselves  at  the  polls  or 
of  the  boards  of  supervisors.  That  is  to 
say.  32  out  of  a  possible  52  counties 
have  at  the  present  time  hospitals  avail- 
able or  assured. 


Fire! — The  Warning  from  Williamsburg 

By  George  M.  Price 

DIRECTOR  JOINT  BOARD  OF  SANITARY  CONTROL  IN  CLOAK,  SUIT  AND  SKIRT  AND  DRESS  AND  WAIST  INDUSTRIES 


ON  November  6  several  hundred 
men  and  women  were  working 
on  the  various  floors  of  the 
five-story  brick  loft  building 
at  283  North  Sixth  street,  Brooklyn. 
They  were  finishing  up  their  work,  anx- 
ious to  be  through  with  their  week's  toil 
and  doubtless  anticipating  with  pleasure 
their  various  recreations  for  the  coming 
evening  and  Sunday.  Suddenly  an 
alarm  was  heard  by  the  operatives — 
something  somewhere  was  wrong.  The 
alarm  spread.  The  cry  of  fire  was 
heard.  The  men  and  women  workers 
anxiously  looked  about,  jumped  up — be- 
came bewildered,  panic  stricken.  They 
ran  hither  and  thither.  Not  being 
trained  to  orderly  exit  by  fire  drills,  they 
were  at  a  loss  where  to  go,  by  which 
way  to  escape. 

Some  ran  to  the  front  stairway  but 
were  driven  back  because  it  was  filled 
with  smoke  and  soon  became  a  veritable 
chimney  through  which  flames  crept  and 
burst.  They  ran  to  the  rear  stairway  but 
the  trap  door  to  it  was  found  closed. 
Some  desperately  tried  to  open  this  trap 
door;  others  went  back  to  the  only  re- 
maining means  of  exit — the  so-called 
fire-escape,  an  ordinary  inclined  outside 
ladder  stairway. 

Here  they  found  that  the  iron  of  the 
fire-escape  was  already  overheated  by 
the  flames  bursting  through  the  windows 
adjoining  the  fire-escape.  Some,  how- 
ever, climbed  over  the  heated  grills  of 
the  fire-escape ;  others  in  desperation 
jumped  several  stories. 

Twelve  workers  were  burned  and 
killed.  A  number  were  injured  more  or 
less  severely.  All  suffered  from  terrible 
shock,  the  effects  of  which  may  not  dis- 
appear for  years. 

The  public  is  shocked  by  this  latest 
industrial  fire  catastrophe.  The  various 
state  and  city  officials  started  investiga- 
tions. The  coroner  and  district  attorney 
sought  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  some 
one  or  other.  The  press  was  mildly  im- 
pressed. Representatives  of  various 
civic  and  social  organizations  met,  dis- 
cussed, disputed  and  passed  resolutions. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  week  since  the  fire. 

Shocking  and  irretrievable  is  the  loss 
of  these  twelve  breadwinners,  but  the 
public  at  large  is  concerned,  not  for 
those  who  are  dead  and  buried,  but  for 
that  larger  group,  the  great  working 
population  of  men  and  women — a  mil- 
lion or  more — who  are  daily  climbing 
the  stairs  of  factory  buildings  to  earn 
their  living  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
shops  of  the  city  and  state. 

What  about  these?     Is  the  Williams- 


burg fire  an  isolated  case  ?  Is  this  an  un- 
avoidable and  inevitable  occurrence  be 
yond  the  control  of  man?  Is  there  dan- 
ger of  a  similar  occurrence?  Are  similar 
catastrophes  in  this  city  possible  or  prob- 
able? What  have  we  done?  What  are 
we  doing?  What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
make  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  working 
men  and  women  reasonably  safe? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  and  I  can 
prove  that  the  Williamsburg  fire  is  not 
an  isolated  case  any  more  than  were  the 
Asch  building,  Wolf-Newark  or  Bing- 
hamton  fires.  I  can  prove  that  a  similar 
occurrence  is  not  only  possible  but  very 
probable;  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  daily  working  in 
peril  of  their  lives ;  that  there  are  today, 
thousands  of  buildings  in  New  York  city 
which  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
Diamond  building  in  Williamsburg;  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
buildings  in  the  midst  of  Manhattan 
island  in  which,  if  fire  occurs,  not  a 
dozen,  but  a  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand lives  may  be  imperiled  and  perhaps 
sacrificed;  that  this  condition  is  known 
to  a  great  number  of  interested  persons; 
that  very  little  has  been  done  during  the 
last  five  years  since  the  Asch  building 
fire,  and  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done 
unless  the  consciousness  of  the  com- 
munity is  at  last  aroused  and  more  ade- 
quate laws  and  a  more  competent  admin- 
istration of  them  is  achieved. 

Only  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  expert 
inspectors  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary Control  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  fire  hazards  in  the  928  build- 
ings in  which  2,391  shops  of  the  cloak. 
suit  and  skirt  and  the  dress  and  waist 
industries  are  located  on  Manhattan  is- 
land and  in  which  75,023  persons  in 
these  industries  have  been  found  at  work 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober. 

In  spite  of  the  law  compelling  owners 
to  provide  buildings  with  fire-alarm  sys- 
tems, our  inspectors  found  only  51  build- 
ings out  of  the  928  provided  with  ex- 
terior fire-alarm  systems  connecting  with 
the  Fire  Department.  Only  39  were 
found  having  interior  alarm  systems  con- 
necting with  the  building  floors.  Only 
209  were  found  to  be  provided  with  auto- 
matic sprinklers  and  in  onlv  18  was  a 
fire-drill  said  to  be  conducted  through- 
out the  building  once  a  month. 

The  safety  of  a  many-story  building 
depends  upon  the  number  and  character 
of  the  v-xits  or  stairways.  Although 
there  were  at  work  in  the  928  buildings 
at  least  150,000  to  200,000  persons,  747 
out  of  the  928  buildings  had  onlv  one 
stairway  or  one  exit. 


In  other  words,  the  enormous  popula- 
tion in  over  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  two  industries  alone  in  this 
city  with  an  average  of  seven  stories  to 
each  building,  had  only  one  stairway  by 
which  they  could  escape  in  case  of  fire 
and  no  escape  whatever  in  case  that 
single  stairway  was  cut  off  by  fire  or 
smoke.  It  has  been  amply  proven  that 
the  additional  iron  outside  fire-escape  is 
not  an  efficient  means  of  escape,  is  a 
snare  and  delusion  and  that  it  is  inade- 
quate in  a  five-story  building,  much 
more  so  in  the  many  ten-,  twelve-,  and 
sixteen-story  buildings  in  which  a  single 
stairway  has  been  found  by  our  inspec- 
tors. 

Of  the  747  buildings  mentioned  above, 
in  186  the  single  stairway  was  of  a 
winder  type,  a  very  insecure  and  dan- 
gerous means  of  exit.  One  of  these 
stairways  was  found  to  be  only  18  inches 
wide;  20  only  18  to  24  inches  wide;  5 
only  24  to  30  inches  wide  and  259  only 
30  to  36  inches  wide. 

The  above  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Their  significance  is  apparent  and 
appalling.  These  conditions,  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  two  industries  in- 
dicated. Indeed,  they  are  much  better  in 
these  industries  than  in  others  because 
of  the  activities  and  endeavors  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 

The  state  and  municipal  authorities"- 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  of  these  condi- 
tions. Last  March  their  attention  was- 
drawn  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary 
Control  to  a  list  of  184  buildings  of  12 
stories  and  over  on  Manhattan  island  in 
which  we  had  found  not  less  than  45,614 
persons  in  our  two  trades  alone,  work- 
ing during  February  of  1915. 

A  list  was  sent  to  these  authorities  of 
88  buildings  of  12  stories  and  higher  in 
which  there  was  a  single  stairway  be- 
sides an  ordinary  fire-escape  and  a  long 
list  of  serious  structural  and  other  de- 
fects was  given  in  detail  to  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  to  the  state  Labor  Depart- 
ment with  the  request  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

Why  has  so  little  been  done  in  the 
matter  of  protection  of  the  industrial 
population  from  fire  hazards?  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  such  conditions  still  pre- 
vail?    Who  is  responsible? 

As  is  usual,  there  is  much  confusion  in 
fixing  the  responsibility.  A  victim  is 
sought.  A  sacrifice  is  being  searched 
for.     The  public  demands  a  scapegoat. 

The  Republicans  blame  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  The  Democrats- 
blame  the  Republican  legislature.  The 
Socialists  invoke  thunders  against  the 
capitalistic   system.     The  real  estate  in- 
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terests  which  so  glibly  asserted  through 
their  mouthpiece,  Olvany,  that  the  lives 
of  workers  cannot  be  endangered  in  five- 
story  buildings,  put  the  blame  on  "over- 
inspection."  Others  of  the  same  cate- 
gory endeavor  to  fix  the  responsibility 
on  the  mayor  for  vetoing  the  infamous 
Lockwood-Ellenbogen  bill,  claiming  that 
industrial  fire  hazards  could  be  elimin- 
ated by  dividing  the  responsibility  for 
building  and  fire  protection  among  the 
politically  controlled  borough  presidents 
and  the  politically  appointed  borough  su- 
perintendents of  buildings.  Some  blame 
the  inadequacy  in  the  laws ;  others  the  in- 
competence of  their  administration. 

Soon  after  the  Asch  building  fire  the 
legislature  appointed  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
which  honestly  endeavored  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble  and  to  seek  radical 
means  for  solving  the  problem  of  fire 
hazards  in  industrial  loft  buildings.  The 
monumental  work  of  the  commission 
need  not  be  here  commended.  A  number 
of  salutary  laws,  advocated  by  the  com- 
mission, were  passed  during  1912  and 
1913.  The  occupancy  law  was  passed, 
limiting  the  number  of  occupants  on  a 
floor  to  the  floor  capacity  and  to  the 
exits  from  the  building.  Stringent  laws 
were  enacted  as  to  fire-alarms,  automatic 
sprinklers,  number  and  character  of 
exits,  compulsory  fire  drills  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  matters  connected  with 
building  and  factory  improvements. 

No  sooner  were  these  laws  passed  than 
the  builders,  real  estate  owners  and  vari- 
ous other  selfish  interests  began  to  com- 
plain of  inspection,  over-inspection  and 
duplication  of  inspection  and  sent  their 
representatives  to  a  more  sympathetic 
legislature  demanding  protection,  not  for 
the  lives  of  the  workers  in  the  buildings, 
but  for  the  pockets  of  the  builders  and 
owners  of  the  factories.  They  raised 
the  usual  cry  of  confiscation  and  unrea- 
sonable interference  with  property 
rights.  They  succeeded  in  modifying  a 
number  of  the  salutary  laws  passed  in 
1912  and  1913,  and,  worst  of  all,  they 
succeeded  in  materially  intimidating  the 
administrators  of  the  law  and  practically 
stopping  the  wheels  of  the  enforcing  ma- 
chinery of  the  Labor  Department,  and 
later,  the  Industrial  Commission. 

What  about  the  administration  of  the 
laws?  The  chaos,  anarchy  and  ineffi 
ciency  in  the  administrative  branches 
which  have  been  shown  by  the  Factory 
Commission  have  not  been  remedied  by 
the  several  reorganizations  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  of  the  fire  prevention 
enforcement  machinery   in   the  city. 

Factory  inspection  goes  on  haphazard 
as  of  yore — the  eternal  cry  for  more  in- 
spectors is  heard  over  and  over  again. 
An  order  is  issued  in  January,  inspec- 
tions and  reinspections  arc  made  over  a 
dozen  times  since  then,  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  the  counsel,  and  in  November 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  com- 
missioner 


CLOSE  THE  FIRE  TRAPS 

FOUR  days  after  the  Brooklyn 
factory  fire  which  killed  twelve 
working  people,  mostly  young 
girls,  a  Joint  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Fire  Prevention  issued  a 
statement  declaring  that  it  "serves 
to  bring  vividly  to  public  atten- 
tion : 

"i.  The  lack  of  substantial 
progress  in  protecting  factories 
since   the   Triangle  fire; 

"2.  The  resistance  on  the  part 
of  property  owners  to  obeying  re- 
quirements of  law  and  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  and  the  obvi- 
ous possibility  of  undue  delay  in 
complying ; 

"3.  The  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  virtual  reconstruction 
of  the  older  factory  buildings  in 
this  city. 

"The  vital  problem  is  fire  pro- 
tection in  the  older  buildings  and  it 
is  imperative  that  this  problem  be 
solved  from  the  viewpoint  of  hu- 
man safety  rather  than  equities  of 
owners,  urged  so  insistently  by  the 
real  estate  interests  in  their  past 
obstructive  activity. 

"This  conference  recommends 
and  urges,  therefore: 

"1.  The  innncdiatc  publication 
by  the  Labor  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments of  the  location  of  buildings 
and  the  names  of  owners — or  in 
case  of  corporations  the  respon- 
sible officers — who  arc  in  serious 
default  in   complying  with  orders; 

"2.  Steps  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  labor  organizations  in  pro- 
moting compliance  with  fire  pro- 
tection requirements  and  the  en- 
couragement of  further  organiza- 
tions to  this  end; 

"3.  Opposition  to  attempts,  of 
which  there  are  already  indica- 
tions, by  real  estate  interests  to  use 
Ihc  grim  tragedy  as  a  means  fur- 
ther to  destroy  effective  enforce- 
ment by  legislation  similar  to  the 
ill  -  f anted  Lockwood  -  Ellcnbogcn 
bill  of  last  year; 

"/■  The  more  extensive  use  by 
the  Labor  Department  of  its  un- 
doubted power  to  prohibit  any  oc- 
cupancy in  a  building  where  an 
owner  gives  no  real  evidence  of  in- 
tention to  comply  in  reasonably 
brief  time  with  requirements  mate- 
rially affecting  the  safety  of  work- 
ers; 

"5.  Immediate  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment by  the  Labor  Department  of 
existing  provisions  of  law  as  to: 
(a)  Fireproof  enclosure  of  interi- 
or means  of  exit;  (b)  Limitation 
of  number  of  occupants  on  any 
floor  to  the  number  which  may 
safely  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

"In  this  connection  attention  is 
invited  to  the  horizontal  exit  as  an 
approved    means   of  escape." 


"does  not  recall  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  orders,  and  the  law  about  five-story 
buildings   is  ambiguous." 

He  "does  not  recall  any  case  01  non- 
compliance with  orders  being  reported 
to  the  district  attorney." 

"We  have  no  system  of  checking  up 
reports  of  inspectors." 

"Between  September  28,  and  Novem- 
ber 6,  the  day  that  the  Diamond  building 
was  burned,  our  counsel  did  nothing." 

"I  do  not  know  how  many  of  our 
orders  have  been  complied  with." 

"There  is  no  system  of  knowing 
whether  an  inspector  has  done  his  duty 
or  not." 

"There  is  no  system  of  checking  up  or 
following  reports,"  etc. 

Nearly  two  years  after  the  law-  com- 
pelling owners  to  put  in  fire-alarm  sys- 
tems, only  51  such  alarms  are  found  in 
928  buildings,  scarcely  100  fire  drills, 
outside  those  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  are  main- 
tained in  the  city  in  spite  of  the  law. 
and  practically  all  the  laws  on  the  stat- 
ute books  and  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Industrial  Board  and  commission 
are  not  enforced  and  not  heeded. 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
fire   hazards   in   industrial  buildings? 

In  the  first  place,  an  important  and 
radical  amendment  to  the  laws  is  abso- 
lutely required.  These  laws,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  require  the  following: 

Every  building  of  six  stories  and 
less  should  be  provided  with  two  36- 
inch  wide  stairways  at  separate  parts 
of  the  building,  such  stairways  to  be 
fireproof  and  enclosed  with  fireproof 
partitions  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  every  building  over  six  stories  in 
height,  there  should  be  provided  a 
fire-wall  from  top  to  bottom,  dividing 
the  building  into  two  independent  fire- 
proof sections,  or,  if  no  fire-wall  is 
provided,  there  should  be  provided  at 
least  one  36-inch  wide  fireproof  en- 
closed stairway  for  every  two  addition- 
al stories  above  six.  and  one  stairway 
for  every  additional  one  story  above 
ten. 

These  requirements,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  solve  the  problem  of  fire  hazards 
in  industrial  buildings  and  would  pro- 
vide efficient  and  sufficient  means  of  exit 
for  workers  in  such  buildings. 

But  more  important  than  the  laws 
themselves  is  the  provision  of  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws,  for  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  one  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  government  and  for  a 
more  competent  and  efficient  method  of 
enforcement. 

This  will  be  achieved  only  when  the 
political  system  of  appointments  to  ad- 
ministrative positions  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  labor.  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic politicians;  when  merit  is  given 
preference:  when  secure  tenure  of  office 
is  assured  to  all  inspectors  and  chiefs  in 
the  Industrial  Commission,  and  in  a 
word,  when  all  politics  is  driven  out  oi 
administrative  departments  to  make  wav 
for  efficiency  and  competence 


Toward  World  Government 

An  Interpretation  of  Ten  More  Constructive  Proposals' 

By  George  IV.  Nasmyth 


SINCE  the  publication  in  The  Sur- 
vey of  the  analysis  of  the  first 
ten  constructive  programs  put 
out  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war,  a  crystalization  of  thought  in 
the  direction  of  definite  world  organiza- 
tion has  been  taking  place  in  all  coun- 
tries, both  belligerent  and  neutral.  The 
evidence  in  the  form  of  proposals  eman- 
ating from  various  organizations  ex- 
hibits a  striking  unanimity  in  regard  to 
the  essential  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  similar  breakdown  of  civili- 
zation in  the  future.  For  those  who 
have  a  realizing  imagination  it  is  a  won- 
derful experience  to  compare  these  plans 
as  they  come  in  from  the  various  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  countries,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  advance  of  the  movement  to- 
ward world  government.  The  study  of 
the  details  may  seem  dry  and  technical, 
but  an  appreciation  of  their  tremendous 
significance  to  a  humanity  suffering  un- 
der the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
present  system  of  international  anarchy, 
lifts  them  far  above  the  level  of  every- 
day thought  and  invests  them  with  a 
living  interest. 

However  they  may  differ  on  other 
principles  of  a  constructive  peace,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  in- 
ternational thinkers  of  all  countries  that 
the  remedy  for  the  world  disease  of  war 
is  to  be  found  in  replacing  the  system  of 
international  anarchy  by  a  system  of  in- 
ternational justice,  law,  and  world  or- 
ganization. The  accompanying  analyti- 
cal table  clearly  displays  this  unity  of 
thought.  It  includes  the  plans  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  (American 
Branch),  of  the  English  Fabian  Society, 
of  the  National  Peace  Council  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  Belgian  secretary  of  the 
Union  of  International  Associations. 
Paul  Otlet,  of  the  French  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  the  Swiss  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  the  Foundations  of 
a  Durable  Peace,  'the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Socialists,  the  German  League 
New  Fatherland,  and  the  International 
Central     Organization     for    a     Durable 

'In  The  Survey  for  March  6,  1915,  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  article,  Constructive  Mediation, 
discussed  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Union 
of  Democratic  Control  (Great  Britain)  ; 
South  German  Social  Democrats ;  Ameri- 
can Socialist  Party;  International  Peace 
Bureau;  Emergency  Federation  of  Peace 
Forces  (Chicago  branch);  Women's  Peace 
Party;  Dutch  Anti-War  Council;  World 
Peace  Foundation;  New  York  Peace  So- 
ciety; and  Hamilton  Holt's  plan  for  a 
league  of  peace. 


OF  THE  WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION 

Peace  and  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  both  of  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Holland. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list 
of  such  programs.  Ten  earlier  ones 
were  analyzed  in  The  Survey  article 
previously  referred  to;  and  only  the 
limits  of  space  forbid  analysis  of  the 
plans  of  the  English  Independent  Labour 
Party,  the  Swiss  Peace  Society  and 
other  influential  organizations.  The 
number  of  programs  of  individual  in- 
ternational thinkers  is  growing;  and 
some  of  their  plans  are  worked  out  in 
the  greatest  detail. 

The  most  important  programs  are 
those  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
the  American  branch  of  which  was  or- 
ganized at  Independence  Hall,  June  17, 
1915,  with  William  Howard  Taft  as 
president;  the  Central  Organization  for 
a  Durable  Peace,  which  was  formed  at 
an  international  meeting  at  The  Hague, 
April  7-10,  1915,  and  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  International  Agreements  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fabian  Research  Depart- 
ment and  published  as  a  special  supple- 
ment to  the  New  Statesman,  London, 
July  10  and  17,  191 5.2 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  the 
Central  Organization  are  especially  note- 
worthy for  the  support  which  they  have 
received  from  eminent  men  in  all  de- 
partments of  public  life.  The  Fabian 
plan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  important  be- 
cause, while  starting  from  the  same 
foundation  principles  as  the  other  two, 
it  works  out  these  principles  more  com- 
pletely and  with  a  greater  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  thus  marks  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved. 

The  four  fundamental  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  these  plans  include  the 
establishment  of  a  world  court  to  de- 
cide all  justiciable  questions;  of  a  coun- 
cil of  investigation  and  conciliation  to 
deal  with  questions  which  are  not  jus- 
ticiable ;  a  general  agreement  as  to  the 
necessity  for  sanctions,  both  economic 
and  military,  in  addition  to  that  exerted 
by  public  opinion ;  and  provisions  for 
the  development  and  rapid  extension  of 
international  law. 

The  Court  of  Justice 

The  composition  of  an  international 
court  of  justice  has  always  been  a 
knotty  point.   Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this 

2Reprinted  also  in  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, July  18  and  25,   1915. 


obstacle  such  a  court  would  probably  be 
in  operation  at  the  present  time.  The 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907  pro- 
vided for  such  a  permanent  court  of  ar- 
bitral justice  and  drew  up  the  rules 
which  should  govern  its  procedure,  but 
the  court  was  not  established  because 
the  delegates  could  not  agree  on  a 
method  of  selecting  fifteen  judges  from 
the  forty-four  countries  which  were 
represented. 

The  Fabian  plan  is  the  only  one  which 
goes  into  details  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem  and  proposes  what  might  be 
called  the  great  power  plan,  since  it  gives 
to  the  eight  great  powers — the  four  pow- 
ers of  the  Quadruple  Entente,  the  two 
central  European  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Japan — a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  court.  The  Fabian  plan 
for  selecting  judges  is  as  follows: 

"Each  of  the  constituent  states  shall 
be  formally  invited  to  nominate  one 
candidate,  who  need  not  necessarily  be 
a  citizen  or  a  resident  of  the  state  by 
which  he  is  nominated.  The  eight  can- 
didates severally  nominated  by  the  eight 
great  powers  shall  thereupon  be  appoint- 
ed judges  by  the  international  council 
sitting  as  the  council  of  the  eight  great 
powers.  The  remaining  seven  judges 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  international 
council  sitting  as  a  whole,  after  selec- 
tion by  exhaustive  ballot  from  among 
the  candidates  nominated  by  the  constitu- 
ent states  other  than  the  eight  great 
powers." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Declaration  of  London 
may  furnish  the  key  to  the  establishment 
of  an  international  court  of  justice  based 
on  the  great  power  principle.  Although 
the  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference could  not  agree  upon  a  method 
of  selecting  the  judges  for  the  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  they  did  agree  upon  a 
method  for  selecting  judges  for  an  in- 
ternational prize  court,  whereby  the 
great  powers  should  be  permanently  rep- 
resented on  the  prize  court,  while  the 
lesser  powers  should  receive  representa- 
tion in  rotation  and  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  their  maritime  interests. 

Following  the  Hague  Conference, 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  succeeded  in 
getting  the  signatures  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  nations  to  his  proposal,  known  as 
the  Knox  protocol,  agreeing  to  convert 
the  international  prize  court  into  an 
international  court  of  arbitral  justice. 
But  an  unforeseen  obstacle  arose.  Great 
Britain  refused  to  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  prize  court 
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until  it  was  known  what  law  of  the  sea 
it  should  administer.  To  meet  the  Brit- 
ish objections  the  Naval  Conference  of 
London  was  called  in  1909  which  drew 
up  the  Declaration  of  London,  defining 
the  sea  law  which  the  international  prize 
court  should  administer. 

The  Declaration  of  London  has  been 
adopted,  with  certain  carefully  defined 
exceptions)  especially  in  the  list  of  con- 
traband, by  all  the  belligerents  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
I  f  a  general  agreement  could  be  reached 
in  regard  to  these  known  exceptions  to 
the  declaration,  the  way  would  be  open 
for  its  general  adoption,  and  then  step 
by  step  for  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
ternational prize  court  and  for  its  con- 
version by  means  of  the  Knox  protocol 
into  an  international  court  of  arbitral 
justice. 

Among  the  other  proposals  which  have 
been  made  for  solving  the  problem  of 
representation  on  the  international  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  various  proportional 
plans  seem  to  have  met  with  the  greatest 
favor.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  for  example,  pro- 
vides that  each  nation  shall  nominate  a 
list  of  fifteen  judges,  not  more  than  five 
of  whom  shall  be  nationals  of  the  nomi- 
nating state.  Those  judges  who  receive 
the  highest  number  of  nominations,  pro- 
viding they  have  a  majority,  would  be 
declared  elected,  a  second  ballot  being 
taken  on  the  remaining  nominees,  the 
remaining  judges  to  be  selected  from  the 
nominees  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  ballots. 

Such  a  proportional  election  plan 
has  the  double  advantage  that  it  satis- 
fies the  generally  accepted  principle 
of  equality  of  all  states,  while  practic- 
ally insuring  that  the  most  famous  inter- 
national jurists  possessing  a  world-wide 
reputation  would  be  selected.  In  prac- 
tice such  a  proportional  election  plan 
would  probably  work  out  so  as  to  give 
representation  to  the  nominees  of  the 
great  powers,  who  would  in  general  be 
more  widely  known  throughout  the  world 
than  the  nominees  of  the  lesser  powers. 
The  United  States  is  on  record  as  favor- 
ing such  a  plan,  and  it  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  recall  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Choate,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference : 

"The  representatives  of  the  small  na- 
tions are  as  qualified  to  be  electors  as 
the  others,  and  they  will  agree  to  choose 
the  best  judges,  independently  of  nation- 
ality. And  assuredly  worthy  judges  can 
be  found  among  subjects  of  these  same 
small  nations.  .  .  .  For  myself. 
personally,  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  an  election,  whether  it  be  made  by  the 
governments,  or  by  the  permanent  court, 
or  by  this  same  conference,  provided 
that  all  nationalities,  all  languages  and 
all  systems  of  law  be  represented.  It 
matters  little  to  me  whether  my  nation 
may  have  a  judge  or  not.  We  are  not 
here   for  the  sole  advantage  of  our  own 


country,  but    for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations."3 

Mr.  Choate  then  proposed  a  conven- 
tion of  six  articles,  providing  that  every 
signatory  power  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  one  judge;  that  from 
the  list  of  nominations  thus  made  each 
nation  should  vote  for  fifteen  judges, 
and  that  the  fifteen  names  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  de- 
clared elected  judges  of  the  court  of 
arbitral  justice.     He  then  continued : 

"If  fifteen  nations  only  accept  it,  it 
could  become  the  point  of  departure  of 
a  general  agreement.  The  example  of 
1899  is  there  to  prove  that  the  adhesions 
would  come  afterwards.  The  immediate 
adhesion  of  any  particular  nation,  great 
or  small,  would  not  be  indispensable. 
I  think  that  my  proposition,  if 
it  is  adopted,  will  give  us  good  judges 
and  will  satisfy  all  the  world."4 

Some  modification  of  this  proposal, 
which  became  known  as  the  American 
plan,  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  practicable  of  all  the  methods 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  judges,  but  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  found  willing  to  accept 
any  plan,  whether  based  on  proportional 
election  or  the  principle  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  great  powers,  which  seems 
to  offer  the  best  chance  of  acceptance  by 
the  other  powers. 

The  International  Council 

The  international  council  of  investi- 
gation and  conciliation  is  recognized  in 
all  the  plans  as  a  necessity  for  dealing 
with  questions  which  are  not  justiciable 
— that  is,  questions  which  do  not  concern 
the  interpretation  of  treaties  or  the  de- 
termination of  boundaries,  or  claims  of 
one  citizen  or  state  against  another 
state.  Non-justiciable  questions  are 
questions  such  as  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  restriction  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration, and  other  problems  of  foreign 
policy  of  this  kind,  for  which  inter- 
national law  has  not  yet  been  created. 
On  account  of  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  in  regard  to  the  international  law 
which  should  apply  to  such  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  the  United  States  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  submit  them  for 
decision  to  a  court  of  justice,  because 
such  submission  would  imply  willingness 
to  abide  by  whatever  decision  might  be 
rendered. 

For  such  cases  an  International  Coun- 
cil of  Investigation  and  Conciliation 
could  render  invaluable  service,  by  mak- 
ing a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  recommending  what 
seemed  to  it  the  most  just  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem.  None  of  the 
plans  propose  any  methods  for  enforc- 
ing the  recommendations  of  such  a  coun- 
cil, but  all   lav   down  the   principle  that 

'American  Addresses  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  edited  by  lames  Brown 
Scott.     C.inn  v\   Co.     Boston.   1010. 

'Idem,  page  no. 


there  should  be  a  period  of  delay, 
amounting  to  at  least  one  year,  in  which 
the  question  could  be  calmly  considered 
and  the  most  equitable  recommendations 
made,  and  examined  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  before  resorting  to  hostili- 
ties. 

In  its  proposals  for  the  composition 
of  the  international  councils,  the  Fabian 
plan  is  again  a  great  power  plan.  It 
provides  that  each  of  the  eight  great 
powers — viz.,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  France.  Germany,  Italy. 
Japan.  Russia  and  the  United  States  of 
America — may  appoint  five  representa- 
tives and  each  of  the  constituent  states 
may  appoint  two  representatives. 

The  Fabian  plan  provides  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  international  council  into 
four  sub-councils :  A  council  for  America 
( in  practice  this  would  probably  be  the 
Pan-American  Union)  ;  a  council  for 
Kurope;  a  council  of  the  great  powers; 
and  a  council  of  the  constituent  states 
other  than  the  eight  great  powers. 

The  old  question  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation will  doubtless  prove  the  most 
difficult  one  when  the  time  comes  for 
practical  solution.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  end  a  plan  will  be  followed  like  that 
embodied  in  the  Connecticut  compromise. 
which  gave  equal  representation  to  all 
the  states  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  representation  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  f  this  plan  were  adopted  the  existing 
Hague  conferences  would  probably  be- 
come the  world  senate,  with  representa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  equality  of  states, 
and  the  new  proposed  council  would  tend 
to  become  a  lower  house  of  representa- 
tives, based  on  the  principles  of  popu- 
lation, education,  and  economic  re- 
source-. 

The  Sanctions 

The  essential  feature  of  the  League  of 
Peace  is  the  agreement  itself,  which 
binds  each  of  the  signatory  powers  not 
to  become  an  aggressor.  But  the  con- 
fidence between  nations  has  been  so 
severely  shaken  by  the  great  war  that 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  ending 
the  international  reign  of  terror,  unless 
the  league  can  restore  confidence  by 
guaranteeing  adequate  support  to  any 
nation  which   is  attacked. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  plans 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  of 
the  Central  Organization  a  state  is  re- 
quired simply  to  submit  its  dispute  to 
one  of  the  international  tribunals.  If 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  there  i- 
nothing  except  public  opinion  to  prevent 
its  going  to  war.  The  Fabian  plan  is 
more  ambitious.  It  provides  not  onl\ 
that  the  states  shall  submit  their  dis- 
putes, but  that  "in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance with  any  decision  or  decree 
or  injunction  of  the  international  high 
court"  .      (but  not  iii  the  council  i 

"the  court  may  decree  execu- 
tion   and   may   call    upon    the   constituent 
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states  ...  to  put  in  operation,  after 
duly  published  notice  .  .  .  any  or  all 
of  the  following  sanctions." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  twelve  economic 
sanctions.  Further,  if  any  state  resists 
the  execution  of  these  sanctions  by  hos- 
tile, military  or  naval  action  "against 
any  or  all  of  the  states  acting  under 
order  of  the  court,  the  other  constituent 
states  shall  be  bound,  and  do  hereby 
pledge  themselves,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  state  or  states  so  attacked, 
and  to  use  naval  and  military  force  to 
protect  such  state  or  states  and  to  en- 
force the  orders  of  the  international  high 
court."  The  significant  point  here  is 
that  the  military  sanctions  are  applied 
only  in  case  the  economic  pressure  is  re- 
sisted  by  military  force. 

The  effectiveness  of  international 
sanctions  has  been  receiving  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  recent  discussions  in  this 
country.  The  Fabian  plan  (printed  on 
this  page)  proposes  twelve  measures, 
which  may  be  applied  progressively  or 
all  at  once. 

The  question  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  economic  sanctions  may  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  a  league  of  peace.  It 
may  be  that  public  ©pinion  in  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  so  radical  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  American 
policy  as  to  promise  our  military  and 
naval  co-operation  in  some  struggle 
which  may  arise  over  a  Balkan  ques- 
tion, or  a  redivision  of  territories  in 
Africa,  although  if  this  involves  the  use 
of  force  only  on  behalf  of  international 
justice  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
while  the  acts  of  hostility  clearly  con- 
stitute aggression,  even  this  step  may 
be  taken. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  easier 
to  get  American  public  opinion  to  sup- 
port an  agreement  by  which  the  weight 
of  America's  economic  forces  could  be 
thrown  against  an  aggressor.  The  pres- 
ent war  has  shown  how  important  a 
factor  this  element  of  economic  pres- 
sure is.  Under  these  conditions,  while 
the  European  powers  would  probably 
bind  themselves  to  use  military  force  in 
support  of  any  member  of  the  league 
which  was  attacked,  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  enforce  non-intercourse 
against  the  nation  which  strikes  the  first 
blow,  refusing  to  ship  to  the  aggressor 
munitions  of  war.  or  to  allow  it  to 
raise  loans  in  its  market,  and  in  general 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  its  eco- 
nomic power  on  the  side  which  is  at- 
tacked. The  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  be  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
strength  for  the  league,  even  if  military 
power  were  not  pledged  in  all  cases.  A 
possible,  intermediate  step  might  consist, 
as  suggested  in  the  last  sanction  (12) 
in  America's  pledging,  in  addition  to 
economic  force,  the  use  of  her  naval 
power  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  block- 
ade of  an  aggressor. 


Twelve  Economic 
Sanctions 

[Fabian   Plan] 

{ 1 )  To  lay  an  embargo  on  any 
or  all  ships  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  constituent  state  or  states 
registered  as  belonging  to  recal- 
citrant states; 

(2)  To  prohibit  any  lending  of 
capital  or  other  moneys  to  the  citi- 
zens, companies,  or  subordinate 
administrations  of  the  recalcitrant 
state,  or  to  its  national  govern- 
ment ; 

(3)  To  prohibit  the  issue  or 
dealing  in  or  quotation  on  the 
stock  exchange  or  in  the  press  of 
any  new  loans,  debentures,  shares, 
notes  or  securities  of  any  kind  by 
any  of  the  citizens,  companies  or 
subordinate  administrations  of  the 
recalcitrant  state,  or  of  its  national 
government ; 

(4)  To  prohibit  all  postal,  tele- 
graphic, telephonic  and  wireless 
communication  with  the  recalcit- 
rant state ; 

(5)  To  prohibit  the  payment  of 
any  debts  due  to  the  citizens,  com- 
panies or  subordinate  administra- 
tions of  the  recalcitrant  state,  or 
to  its  national  government;  and,  if 
thought  fit.  to  direct  that  payment 
of  such  debts  shall  be  made  only 
to  one  or  other  of  the  constituent 
governments,  which  shall  give  a 
good  and  legally  valid  discharge 
tor  the  same,  and  shall  account  for 
the  net  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
international  high  court; 

(6)  To  prohibit  all  imports,  or 
certain  specified  imports,  coming 
from  the  recalcitrant  state,  or 
originating  within  it ; 

(7)  To  prohibit  all  exports,  or 
certain  specified  exports  consigned 
directly  to  the  recalcitrant  state, 
or  destined  for  it ; 

(8)  To  prohibit  all  passenger 
traffic  (other  than  the  exit  of  for- 
eigners), whether  by  ship,  railway, 
canal  or  road,  to  or  from  the  re- 
calcitrant state ; 

(9)  To  prohibit  the  entrance  into 
any  port  of  the  constituent  states 
of  any  of  the  ships  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  recalcitrant  state, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  any  of  them  to  seek  safety,  in 
which  case  such  ship  or  ships  shall 
be  interned ; 

l  10)  To  declare  and  enforce  a 
decree  of  complete  non-intercourse 
with  the  recalcitrant  state,  includ- 
ing all  the  above-mentioned  meas- 
ures of  partial  non-intercourse : 

(11)  To  levy  a  special  export 
duty  on  all  goods  destined  for  the 
recalcitrant  state,  accounting  for 
the  net  proceeds  to  the  inter- 
national high  court ; 

(  12)  To  furnish  a  contingent  of 
warships  to  maintain  a  combined 
blockade  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ports,  or  of  the  whole  coastline  of 
the   recalcitrant    state. 


Development  of  International  Law 

The  significance  of  a  league  of  peace 
lies  in  the  fact  that  once  having  taken 
this  step  there  is  no  stopping  short  of 
world  federation.  It  will  be  found  that 
a  court  and  a  council  to  adjust  mistakes 
is  not  enough,  that  the  area  covered  by 
international  law  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  field  of  international  inter- 
ests ;  in  short,  that  legislation  is  needed. 
Some  kind  of  a  legislature  would  have 
to  be  established  once  a  league  of  peace 
were  formed,  and  with  a  legislature  and 
a  world  court  would  have  to  go  an  exe- 
cutive. The  whole  problem  of  unex- 
ploited  territories,  of  weaker  peoples,  of 
disorderly  states,  would  very  soon  come 
up  for  solution.  Definite  questions 
would  arise  about  concessions,  trading 
rights,  tariffs,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
the  use  of  the  great  ocean  and  land 
highways,  and  all  these  would  demand 
legislation.  All  the  plans  provide,  there- 
fore, for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  recom- 
mends the  further  formulation  of  inter- 
national law  by  occasional  Hague  con- 
ferences. Such  formulations  automatic- 
ally become  law  "unless  some  signatory 
shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a  stated 
period."  The  minimum  program  says : 
"The  work  of  the  Hague  conferences 
with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  organization 
of  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  de- 
veloped. The  Hague  conference  shall 
be  given  a  permanent  organization  and 
meet  at  regulaf  intervals."  The  Fabian 
plan  gives  the  international  council,  re- 
ferred to  above,  power  to  codify,  declare, 
and  amend  international  law,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  constituent  states. 
I  A  three-fourths  vote  enacts  legislation 
not  affecting  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty or  territorial  integrity  or  re- 
quiring a  change  in  the  internal  laws 
of  any  constituent  state.) 

The  plans  for  a  league  of  peace  al- 
though stating  definitely  that  they  are 
designed  not  to  end  the  present  war,  but 
are  projects  to  prevent  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture, nevertheless  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  bringing  the  present  war 
to  a  close.  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  of  settlement  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries  is  the  fear  that 
a  peace  obtained  before  the  other  side 
is  crushed  would  be  only  an  inconclusive 
peace,  a  temporary  truce,  and  that  the 
war  would  soon  break  out  again,  so  that 
either  the  people  or  their  children  would 
have  to  go  through  all  the  misery  and 
suffering  once  more.  So  great  is  this 
obstacle  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
general  discussion  of  terms  in  any  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  It  is  considered  a 
sign  of  weakness  and  even  as  treason  to 
the  government  to  mention  peace,  and 
unless  some  means  of  obtaining  national 
security  other  than  the  futile  military 
means  can  be  devised,  the  attempt  to 
fight  the  war  "to  a  finish"  may  go  on 
for  years  before  mutual  exhaustion  and 


TEN  PROGRAMS    FOR 


Platform 


Court  op   International  Council  op  Investigation 
Justice.  and  Conciliation. 


Sanctions. 


Development  op  International  Legi; 
lation. 


League   to 
Enforce 

Peace 
(American 
branch). 


All  justiciable  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  a  judicial 
tribunal  tor  bearing  and 
judgment,  both  upon  the 
merits  and  upon  any 
sue  as  to  its  jurisdiction 
of  the  question. 


All  oiher  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  a  council  of 
conciliation  for  hearing, 
consideration  and  recom- 
mendation. 


Central 
Organization 
for   a    Durable 
l'eace    (head- 
quarters   The 
Hague). 


The    English 
Fabian   l'lan. 


National   Peace 

Council 

(Federation 

of   F.ritish 

Peace 

Societies). 


French 
General 
Confederation 
of    Labor. 


German    and 

Austro- 

Hungarian 

Socialists 

( Vienna, 

April    12-13, 

1915). 


Swiss 
Committee 
for   the   Study 
of  the   Founda- 
tions   of   a 
Durable    Peace. 


S"crofarv   of 
the  T'nion  of 
International 
Associations 
(Brussels). 


International 
Conirress    of 
Women 
(The   Hague, 
A"'->'  30  May  1, 
1915). 


Bund    "N°ues 

Vaterland" 

(Germany). 


States  shall  agree  to  sub- 
mit all  disputes  to  peace- 
ful settlement.  There 
shall  be  created  (a)  a 
permanent  court  of  inter 
national   justice. 


(b)  a  permanent  council  of 
investigation  and  concili- 
ation. 


Signatory  powers  shall  "jointly  use  Further  formulation  of  international  lawjj 
forthwith  both  their  economic  and  conferences  between  signatory  pow* 
military  forces  against  any  one  of  Such  formulations  automatically  beoij 
their  number  that  goes  to  war"  be-  law  "unless  some  signatory  shall  sig:j 
fore  issue  is  submitted  to  one  of  its  dissent  within  a  slated  period." 
the   tribunals. 


International  high  court 
for  decision  of  jus 
ticiable  issues  (one  mem 
ber  from  each  of  eigln 
great  powers  ;  seven  from 
all  the  lesser  powers). 


International  council  for 
deliberation  and  legisla 
tion  (rive  members  from 
each  great  power ;  two 
from  each  lesser). 


States  shall   bind   themselves  to  take  Hague  Conference  to  be  given  a  pennant 


concerted  action,  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic or  military,  against  a  state 
using  military  force  instead  of  sub- 
mitting dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  the  mediation  of  the  coun-f 
cil. 


organization   and    to   meet   at   regular  | 

tervals. 


Peace  commission  to  extend 
its  functions  to  includ< 
both  those  of  a  commis 
sion  of  inquiry  and  of  a 
permanent  Hague  couri 
of   arbitration. 


)stablishment  of  an  inter 
national  peace  commis 
sion  such  as  those  al- 
ready established  between 
the  United  States  and 
certain    other    powers. 


Compulsory   arbitration. 


'ederation  of  nations. 


Development  of  the  inter- 
national arbitration 
courts. 


International    organization 
Arbitration. 


Commission  of  inquiry. 


Court  may  order  execution  of  any  or  International    Council    legislates    subject! 


all  of  twelve  economic  sanctions. 
If  these  are  resisted  by  military  or 
naval  force,  the  other  nations  make 
common  cause  (with  military  and 
naval  forces)    against  the  offender. 

<. 


ratification  by  the  states.  (Three-fotij 
vote  carries  In  legislation  not  affeci 
independent  sovereignty  or  territorial!, 
tegrity  and  not  requiring  any  changn 
internal  laws.) 


Formation  of  a  permanent  Congress  of  | 
tions  composed  of  delegates  appointetl 
the  parliaments,  to  settle  Important  I 
ternational  affairs  which  might  give  I 
to  war:  further  elalioration  by  the  (I 
gress  of  the  Hague  Conventions  regil 
ing  the  conduct  and  methods  of  warfail 


Compulsory  arbitration. 


Compulsory  arbitration. 


Court    of    arbitration     and,Couneil  of  inquiry  and  con- 


court  of  justice. 


ciliation. 


Council  of  states,  taking  in  concert 
diplomatic,  economic  and  military 
measures.  international  armed 
force  consisting  of  national  con- 
tingents under  an  International 
general  staff. 


Development  of  international  law. 


International  Parliament  with  two  hoo» 
the  lower  composed  of  delegates  from  e 
various    parlhimenls:    tipper    of    delegP 
from    the    international    associations    H 
resenting    the    fundamental    social    foil. 


Permanent    International  A  permanent  council  of  in- Social,   moral    and   economic   pressure  Convocation    of    Third    nagne    Conferee 

of  all  nations  upon  any  country  Formulation  of  principles  of  Justice,  en y 
which  resorts  to  force  instead  of  ari<\  SOoil  will  bv  a  permanent  inte  - 
referring  its  case  to  arbitration  tionnl  conference  with  regular  meetU 
or  conciliation.  women  participating. 


court   of  justice  to  settle 
all    justiciable    questions 


vestigatlon    and   concilia 
tion 


Development      of      interna- 
j     tional  organization. 


'Ife:il  guarantees.' 


Further  development  of  international  la 
future  Hague  conferences. 


bankruptcy  force  the  belligerents  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deadlock. 

A  Conference  of  Neutrals 

Out  of  this  impasse  a  league  of  peace 
offers  the  only  possible  road,  because 
only  in  world  organization  is  there  hope 
of  preventing  a  similar  breakdown  of 
civilization  in  the  future.  If  President 
Wilson  should  come  forward,  not  with 
a  mere  formal  offer  of  mediation,  but 
with  a  constructive  plan  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  elementary  need  of 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  for  the  security 
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which  a  league  of  peace  alone  can  give 
them,  the  chief  obstacle  would  be  re- 
moved. Further,  if  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  were  supported  by  those 
of  the  other  nations  in  a  conference  of 
neutrals,  ready  to  join  such  a  league  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  vital  inter- 
ests and  offering  continuous  mediation, 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions would  sooner  or  later  become  ir- 
resistible, and  their  governments  would 
be  compelled  to  state  definitely  at  least 
their  maximum  demand  as  to  conditions 


of  peace ;  thereby  negotiations  would  be- 
gin. 

A  conference  of  neutrals,  advocated  in 
several  of  the  constructive  peace  pro- 
grams, is  the  most  practical  step,  not 
only  for  the  ending  of  this  war  but  for 
the  prevention  of  future  wars  through 
world  organization. 
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WORLD  ORGANIZATION 


1 

Terbitobial   Changes. 

Democratic    Control    of 
Foheign  Policy. 

Armaments. 

Conference  of   Neu- 
tral States. 

Social  and  Economic  Changes. 

Platform 

League  to 
Eulorce 

I'eace 

(American 

branch). 

No  annexation   or   transfer 
of    territory    contrary    lu 
interests    and    wishes    of 
population         concerned ; 
where  possible,  plebiscite. 

1 

Parliamentary     control     ol 
foreign      policy.        Secret 
treaties    void.       Eqnalii.\ 
before   law.   religious   lib- 
erty and   free  use  of  na- 
tive language  guaranteed 
to  all  nationalities. 

International     reduction 
of    armaments. 

Freedom   of   seas.      Right   of   cap- 
ture    at     sea     to    be    abolished. 
Equal     treatment    of    commerce 
for  all  nations  everywhere. 

Central 
Organization 
fo>-    a    Durable 
Peace    (head- 
quarters   The 
Uague). 

The   English 
Fabian   Plan. 

*Jo  territorial  change  with- 
out consent  of  the  popu- 
lation  involved. 

Foreign   policy  and   treaties  Armament    question    to 
subject   to   parliamentary      be     put     before     con- 
control,                                       gress    of    nations. 

Congress    should    seek    1o    remove 
obstacles  to  freedom  of  trade. 

National    Peace 

Council 

t  Federation 

of    P.iliish 

Peace 

Societies). 

tight  of  all  peoples  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves   to  be 
safeguarded.        Independ- 
ence  of  nationalities. 

Suppression    of    secret    di- 
plomacy. 

End       of       competitive 
armament. 

Conference  of  organized 
labor     forces     of     the 
world    at    same    time 
and    place    as    confer- 
ence of  diplomats. 

French 
General 
Confederation 
of    Labor. 

lecognition  of  the  right  of 
every    people     ta     deter- 
mine   its    own     destiny. 

All     treaties    to    he     under 
democratic  parliamentary 
control. 

International     agree- 
ment    to    limit    arma 
ment      with      general 
disarmament     as     the 
ultimate  goal. 

German   and 

Austro- 

Ilungarian 

Socialists 

(Vienna, 

April    12-13, 

1915). 

<o  annexation  without  con- 
sent  of    people    involved. 
Reciprocal    guarantee    of 
territorial  integrity. 

No     secret     treaties.       Di- 
rect participation  of  par- 
liaments   in    foreign    af- 
fairs. 

Limitation       of      arma- 
ments    by     voluntary 
agreement.       Nation- 
alization  of  manufac- 
ture  of    munitions. 

Participation      of     neu- 
trals  In    the   negotia- 
tions  for   peace. 

n 

Open  door  in  colonies. 

Swiss 
Committee 
for   the   Study 
of  the   Founda- 
tions   of   a 
Durable    Peace. 

Vo  annexation  and  no  right 
of   conquest.      Guarantee 
of    rights    of    minorities. 
Freedom  of  nationalities. 

Democratic   control    of   for- 
eign   policy  :    suppression 
of    alliances    and    of    se- 
cret  treaties. 

Considerable      reduction 
of   armies   and    appli- 
cation of  war  budgets 
to  education,  etc. 

Freedom  of  commerce,  at  least  In 
colonies.     Woman   suffrage.     He 
form    of   education    and    of    the 
press. 

Secretary  of 
the   Union  of 
International 
Associations 
(Brussels). 

^o    transfer    of    territory 
without    consent   of   both 
male  and  female  inhabi- 
tants. 

Democratic   control    of   for- 
eign     policy.        Secret 
treaties     void.      Treaties 
must   be   ratified   by   par- 
liament. 

Nationalization     of    the 
manufacture    of   arms 
and    munitions:    ulti- 
mate  disarmament. 

Continuous      conference 
of  neutral   nations   to 
offer     mediation     and 
proposals  of  peace. 

Freedom   of   the   seas   and   of   the  International 
great  maritime  highways.  Equal  Congress   of 
suffrage    for    men     and    women.  Women 
Investments  In  foreign  countries  (The    Hague, 
to   be    made   only    at    investor's  April    30-May    1, 
risk.      Education      of      children  1915). 
for  peace. 

Vo  annexation. 

No   secret   treaties. 

Open  door.     Freedom  of  the  seas.  Bund    "Neues 

iVaterland-' 
(Germany). 

League  of  Peace,  World  Pence  Founda- 
tion. Roston.  1915  (reprint  from  Atlantic 
Monthly),    free. 

I.  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE, 

507  Fifth  Ave.   New  York  city. 

Addresses  at  the   Philadelphia  conference. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell:  The  League  to  Enforce 
I'eace,  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston, 
1915  (reprint  from  Atlantic  Monthly) 
free. 

II.  CENTRAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  A  DUR- 

ABLE PEACE 

Theresiastraat  51,  The  Hague. 
Manifesto   and    Minimum    Program. 

III.  FARIAN    SOCIETY    PLAN 
Supplements    to    the    Nno    Statesman    (Lon- 
don!,  July    10   and   July    17.    l!ll."». 
(Prepared    by    L.    S.    Woolf    for    the    Inter- 
national    Agreements     Committee      of      the 
Fabian  Research  Department). 


IV.  NATIONAL  PEACE  COUNCIL 

107  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster, 

S.  \V.,  London. 
"Letter  from  the  National  Peace  Council  to 
all  who  desire  the  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing peace."  (Sent  out  with  the  monthly 
circular  of  the  National  Peace  Council  for 
April    10,    1915.) 

V.  FRENCn  GENERAL  CONFEDERATION 

OF     LABOR 
Reprinted    in    the    Public,    Chicago,     October 
1,    1915. 

VI.  GERMAN    AND    AUSTRIAN    SOCIALISTS 
See   liliillrr   fiir  Zwischrwttaatliche   Organisa- 
tion (Zurich),  Slav,  1915.  p.  102.  Christian 
'iYorlc.  July  3,   1915,  p.   24. 

VII.  COMITE    SUISSE   TOUR    L'ETUDE   DES 

BASES  DUNE   PAIN  DURARLE   (Rem) 
See   Le  Monremcnt   Paciftste    (Bern),   Match- 
June,    1915,   pp.   34-5. 


VIIL     PAUL    OTLET 

Les  Conditions  de  la  Paix  et  de  la  Sauve- 
garde  de  l'llumanite!  in  Les  Documents  du 
Prot/res  :   Recite  Internationale,  July.   1915. 

La  Fin  de  la  Guerre,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  The 
Hague,   1914. 

IX.  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 
Jane    Addams,    Hull    House,    Chicago,    chair- 
man. 

Rosa  Manus.  Planfage  Parklaan  15,  Amster- 
dam,   Netherlands,   Assistant    Secretary. 

Resolutions  adopted  (Drukkerij  "Concordia," 
Amsterdam). 

See  also   articles   in   TnE   Survey. 

X.  BUND  "NEUES  VATERLAND" 

Tauentzienstrasse  9,  Berlin  W.  50,  Ger- 
many. 

Was  will  der  Bund  "Neues  Vaterland"? 

See  also  Blatter  fiir  Zwischtnstaatliche  Or- 
yanisation.  April,  1915,  p.  49  and  August, 
1915,  p.  208. 
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What  We  Know  About  Cancer 

By   Alice   Hamilton,   M.  D. 


WHY  should  the  whole  country 
have  been  aroused  a  year  ago 
by  the  announcement  that  in 
a  few  varieties  of  cancer, 
radium  has  proved  to  effect  a  cure? 
Only  because  the  cancer  situation  is  so 
desperate  that  any  step  forward,  even  if 
it  affects  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sufferers,  is  a  great  gain. 

To  explain  why  the  situation  should 
be  so  desperate,  why  progress  in  this 
field  is  so  slow,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  how  little  we  actually  know  about 
cancer,  and  perhaps  now  is  a  timely 
moment  to  do  this,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  this  forward  impetus  in 
the  radium  treatment  for  cancer  should 
be  overestimated,  given  exaggerated  im- 
portance, instead  of  fitting  into  its  right 
place    in   the   science   of   this   disease. 

Cancer  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  dis- 
eases. We  find  it  mentioned  in  Hindu 
writings  of  2000  B.  C.  and  also  in  the 
earliest  work  on  '(the  healing  art  in 
Egypt,  a  papyrus  dating  about  1500  B. 
C.  Hippocrates  wrote  much  concern- 
ing cancer  and  gave  us  our  word  car- 
cinoma. Galen  tried  to  trace  it  to  its 
source  and  for  centuries  his  curious  fan- 
tastic theory  dominated  the  medical 
world. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Galen's  four 
"body  humors" — blood,  phlegm,  yellow 
bile  and  black  bile — the  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  of  which  resulted 
in  a  temperament  sanguine,  phlegmatic, 
choleric,  or  melancholic.  Disease  fol- 
lowed when  one  of  the  four  was  in 
excess,  or  when  it  found  its  way  into 
a  wrong  spot.  Black  bile  was  the  one 
held  responsible  for  malignant  tumors. 
Melancholy  women,  said  Galen,  were 
specially  liable  to  die  of  cancer,  a  curi- 
ous   confounding    of    cause    and    result. 

That  interesting  rebel  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus  first  scouted  Galen's  theory, 
but  substituted  one  not  much  better, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  when  observation  began 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  scientific 
theories,  that  Galen's  black  bile  was  dis- 
carded and  the  lymph  theory  of  Des- 
cartes took  its  place.  This  was  at  least 
an  advance,  for  lymph  can  be  seen  and 
lymph  channels  are  followed  by  cancer- 
ous growth ;  but  the  Cartesians  thought 
that  benign  tumors  resulted  when  lymph 
simply  coagulated,  and  malignant  if  it 
went  on  to  ferment  and  decay.  Modern 
research  really  began  in  1802  when  the 
Society  for  Investigating  the  Nature 
and  Cure  of  Cancer  was  founded  in 
F.ngland. 

How  much  have  we  learned  about  the 
nature  and  cure  of  cancer  since  then? 
Not    very    much    that    is    positive.      We 
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do  know  that  a  cancer  is  not  a  para- 
site from  without,  but  is  formed  of  cells 
of  the  body  itself,  growing  in  an  abnor- 
mal way.  Yet  even  this  is  not  univer- 
sally conceded,  for  some,  as  Kelling  in 
( iermany,  maintain  that  cancer  cells  are 
not  a  part  of  the  body  but  are  organ- 
isms carried  in  through  the  food  and 
then  multiplying. 

As  to  the  cause  of  cancerous  growth 
we  are  still  depending  on  the  theory  of 
Cohnheim  which  dates  back  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  Cohnheim  held 
that  in  the  fully  formed  body  there  are 
minute  remnants  of  embryonal  cells, 
simple  and  undifferentiated  in  structure, 
possessed  of  great  power  of  growth,  and 
that  under  the  influence  of  some  factor, 
perhaps  an  injury  or  an  inflammation, 
the  normal  equilibrium  between  the  tis- 
sues is  broken  down  and  these  embryon- 
al cells  are  allowed  to  multiply. 

Of  course,  the  lower  the  type  of  cell, 
the  greater  its  reproductive  power.  The 
simple  cells  forming  the  outer  layers 
of  the  skin  can  reproduce  enormously, 
whereas  our  brain  cells,  which  are  the 
most  highly  differentiated  of  all,  cannot 
reproduce  at  all.  Cancer  cells,  however, 
are  not  simpl)  embryonal  cells;  they 
multiply  as  normal  cells  never  do.  Yet 
great  as  is  their  power  of  growth,  they 
are  also  singularly  liable  to  decay  and  it 
is  this  fact  that  makes  it  possible  to 
remove  cancer  from  healthy  tissue  by 
means  of  Roentgen  rays,  or  by  radium. 
without  injury  to  the  healthy  cells. 

As  it  grows,  a  cancer  gains  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  body.  It  has  been 
compared  to  a  rebel  camp  within  an 
orderly  state,  supplied  by  lawless  means 
with  food  and  drink  from  the  state  and 
preying  on  its  life,  yet,  in  an  irregular 
way.  imitating  its  structure  and  govern- 
ment. 

Cohnheim's  theory  does  not  explain 
what  starts  cancer  growth  and  what 
controls  it,  and  numberless  efforts  have 
been  made  to  clear  this  up.  There  were 
at  one  time  many  and  there  still  are 
some  who  hold  that  cancer  is  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  an  unknown  para- 
site, as  a  tubercle  is  caused  by  the  irri- 
tation of  a  bacillus.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion the  surgeons  were  much  impressed 
with  the  exhibit  of  piant  tumors  shown 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Smith  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  tumors  set  up  by 
the  action  of  germs  on  injured  plant 
cells.  There  are.  however,  more  argu- 
ments against  the  parasitic  theory  than 
for  it  and  its  adherents  are  in  the  min- 
ority although  their  position  is  strength- 
ed  by  the  results  of  experiments  now- 
being  carried   on   in   the   Rockefeller    In- 


stitute, experiments  which  seem  to  show- 
that  the  cause  of  certain  kinds  of  tum- 
ors in  the  fowl  is  a  virus,  small  enough 
to  pass  through  the  pores  of  a  filter  and 
too  small  to  be  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  can- 
cer may  be  thought  to  be  of  purely  the- 
oretical interest,  but  it  is  really  ignor- 
ance on  this  point  that  makes  progress 
in  the  control  of  cancer  so  slow.  In 
those  diseases  which  have  been  brought 
under  control  we  know7  the  cause  and 
we  can  determine  by  animal  experiments 
how  the  disease  is  carried,  whether  or 
not  it  is  contagious,  what  helps  its  prog- 
ress and  what  hinders  it,  whether  im- 
munity can  be  produced ;  and  we  can 
even  experiment  with  curative  sera  or 
vaccines.  In  the  case  of  cancer,  none 
of  these  things  can  be  done.  Only 
after  long  and  painstaking  work  has 
it  been  found  possible  to  transplant  cer- 
tain kinds  of  tumors  from  one  animal 
to  another  of  the  same  species  and  thus 
make  a  beginning  in  experimental  work. 

Briefly  stated,  what  follows  is  what 
we  now  know  as  to  the  factors  which 
favor  and  those  which  hinder,  the 
growth  of  cancer. 

Experiments  in  tumor  transplantation 
show  that  there  is  actually,  as  people 
have  long  believed,  an  individual  pre- 
disposition to  cancer,  for  some  animals 
do  not  respond  to  experimental  trans- 
plantation while  others  succumb  readily, 
from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been 
thought  that  food  played  a  part  in  such 
individual  variations  and  all  son 
non-cancerous  diets  were  advocated  in 
antiquity,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
down  to  our  own  time.  Pork,  tomatoes, 
milk  and  eider  are  still  accused  of  be- 
ing exciters  of  cancer;  vegetarians  are 
supposed  to  be  immune  to  it.  Such  be- 
liefs had  little  basis  in  science  and  yet 
it  was  hard  to  deny  that  there  was 
something  in  the  food  theory,  especi- 
ally in  the  theory  that  cancer  selects 
the  stout  and  heavy  individual.  Thus 
Braithwaite  in  England  wrote  as  lately 
as  1902,  laying  great  stress  on  over-nu- 
trition  as  a  predisposing  cause. 

Frederick  Hoffman's  careful  statisti- 
cal study  of  cancer  among  the  polic)  - 
holders  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  leads  him  to  say  that 
the  disease  is  more  common  among  per- 
sons of  overweight  than  among  under- 
weights and.  by  inference,  among  the 
well-to-do  and  overnourished.  rather 
than  among  the  less  prosperous  element. 
Ibis  is,  however,  only  a  guess,  as  mi 
unconfirmed  by  scientists. 

Another  factor  influencing  individual 
susceptibility  is  heredity,  which  has  been 
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supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
predisposing  to  cancer — more  important 
than  the  facts  justify,  many  now  think, 
but  this  also  is  an  unsettled  point. 

Age  is  certainly  a  predisposing  cause. 
The  great  majority  of  cancers  come 
after   thirty-five    years    have   passed. 

Whether  or  not  other  diseases  help 
in  lowering  the  resistance  to  cancer, 
or  m  increasing  resistance,  we  do  not 
know.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis  are 
held  by  many  to  favor  it ;  others  think 
they  and  cancer  are  mutually  antago- 
nistic. On  the  other  hand,  mechanical 
injuries  and  irritation  from  old  inflam- 
mations and  ulcers  are  admitted  by  all 
to  favor  cancerous  growth,  as  is  seen 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach  following 
ulcer,  cancer  of  the  gall  bladder  follow- 
ing gallstones,  and  in  the  fact  that 
98  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb  occur  in  women 
who  have  borne  children.' 

Is  cancer  contagious?  The  physicians 
of  old  thought  so,  the  contagion  being 
carried  through  the  cancer  vapor,  or 
the  cancer  fluid,  or  by  the  supposed  par- 
asite. Even  now  some  believe  it  to 
be  transmitted  from  person  to  person 
by  close  contact.  But  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  is  against  this  belief. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  the  parasite  theory. 

It  would  be  a  great  advance  if  we 
could  produce  immunity  against  can- 
cer as  can  be  done  in  some  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases,  but,  though  experi- 
ments on  mice  seem  to  point  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  this,  it  is  all  very  vague 
as  yet  and  probably  will  be  till  the 
causative    agent    is    discovered. 

Clinging  to  an  old  phraseology  that 
sounds  curious  nowadays  we  still  speak 
of  tumors  as  benign  in  character  or  ma- 
lignant. The  line  between  these  two 
is  not  sharp  or  constant.  Dr.  Willy 
Meyer  says  that  every  tumor  should 
be  regarded  as  a  surgical  disease.  We 
call  a  tumor  "benign"  when  the  growth 
is  slow,  pain  and  tenderness  are  absent, 
when  it  does  not  degenerate  and  break- 
down, does  not  infiltrate  the  tissues,  is 
fairly  sharply  defined,  does  not  set  up 
secondary  growth  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  does  not  produce  cancer  toxin. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  the 
great  difficulties  that  face  the  surgeon 
come  from  the  nature  of  a  cancerous 
growth,  its  way  of  infiltrating  the  tis- 
sues  around    it   so   that   even    after   the 
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tumor  is  removed,  hidden  nests  of  cells 
are  left  behind.  Then  the  cancer  may 
be  deep  seated  in  a  vital  organ.  There 
are  also  secondary  growths  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  growths  springing  up  from 
detached  cancer  cells  carried  along  the 
lymph  channels.  The  century-old  use 
of  the  knife  and  also  of  the  cautery 
still  holds  its  own  and  for  the  majority 
of  cases  is  the  only  possible  treatment. 
Extirpation  with  the  knife  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful, if  undertaken  early  enough.  Dr. 
Bloodgood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
has  had  85  per  cent  of  cures  by  opera- 
tion in  those  cases  of  breast  cancer 
which  came  for  operation  in  the  early 
stage,  but  only  S3  per  cent  of  those 
which  came  in  the  late  stage. 

Endless  efforts  have  been  made  to  find 
a  treatment  for  cancer  which  would 
make  the  use  of  the  knife  unnecessary 
and  though  almost  all  have  had  to  be 
discarded  there  are  some  which  have 
proved  of  value.  Roentgen  rays  give 
good  results  in  superficial  cancer  but 
seem  unable  to  penetrate  and  destroy 
cancer  in  the  deepest  parts,  a  difficulty 
which  some  surgeons  •  have  attempted 
to  get  around  by  laying  the  growth  open 
to  the  action  of  the  rays. 

Radium  has  this  same  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  deep  and  generalized  can- 
cer, although  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  overcome  by  the  imbedding  of  tubes 
of  radium  in  the  tumor  itself.  As  we 
all  know,  very  remarkable  cures  have 
been  effected  of  late  years  in  cancers 
of  various  kinds  by  the  so-called  "gam- 
ma rays"  of  radium ;  yet  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  belief  in  their  cura- 
tive power  is  not  subscribed  to  by  all 
authorities.  Just  lately  a  report  from 
Vienna  by  Sparmann  gives  rather  dis- 
couraging results.  Only  6  out  of  53 
patients  treated  with  radium  were  cured 
and  only  5  more  apparently  improved. 
Sparmann  calls  radium  "a  remedy  of 
use  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  but  not 
a   sovereign   remedy." 

Another  form  of  treatment  still  ad- 
vocated is  Coley's  method  of  injecting 
heat-killed  cocci  into  tumors,  a  method 
founded  on  his  observation  that  in  some 
cases  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas  cer- 
tain tumors,  especially  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma, tended  to  diminish  or  even  to  dis- 
appear. Finally,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
cause  retrogression  in  tumors  by  means 
of  injections  of  colloidal  copper,  but 
the  latest  report  seems  to  show  this  dis- 
appointing. 

Is  cancer  on  the  increase?  Accord- 
ing to  Frederick   Hoffman   of   the   Pru- 


dential Life  Insurance  Company  there 
were  in  1912  in  the  United  States  not 
far  from  75,000  deaths  from  this  cause. 
One  man  in  12  and  1  woman  in  8 
come  to  their  death  through  cancer. 
Hoffman  maintains  that  cancer  is  in- 
creasing in  the  United  States  among 
both  sexes  and  for  all  ages  over  forty. 
The  death-rate  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1876  was  37.2  per  cent  per 
100,000  of  population;  for  the  five  years 
ending  with  1911  it  was  80.5  per  cent. 
These  figures  drawn  from  American 
sources  he  finds  confirmed  by  those  of 
English  and  Scotch  insurance  compa- 
nies. In  France  the  annual  total  of 
deaths  from  cancer  has  increased  reg- 
ularly, until  in  1911  cancer  had  more 
victims  than  all  the  epidemic  diseases 
put   together    (31,768   against   29,470). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  says  that 
statistics  in  general  seem  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  cancer,  but  it  is  possible  that 
greater  accuracy  in  diagnosis  results 
now  in  the  discovery  of  more  cases 
than   formerly. 

From  all  this  we  can  see  how  great 
is  our  ignorance  concerning  cancer  and 
how  little  the  knowledge  we  have  been 
able  to  gain  after  years  of  effort.  On 
some  subjects  our  knowledge  has  out-, 
stripped  our  practice.  We  know,  for 
instance,  far  more  about  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis  than  we  ever 
carry  out.  In  that  field  we  need  re- 
search less  than  practical  sanitation. 
But  in  regard  to  cancer  this  is  not  true ; 
here  we  need  large  endowments  for 
research  into  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Excellent  experimental  work  is  being 
carried  on  now  at  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, at  Cornell,  the  New  York  State 
Cancer  Laboratory,  the  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital  in  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Har- 
vard University,  under  the  Crocker 
Foundation  of  Columbia  University,  and 
the  Cancer  Hospital  in  New  York  city. 

Popular  education  cannot  accomplish 
very  much  because  there  is  so  little  we 
can  say  beyond  urging  people  to  seek 
medical  advice  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
cancer  and  telling  them  to  dread  neglect 
and  procrastination  more  than  the  dan- 
gers of  a  surgical  operation.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  as  yet  no  known 
cure  for  cancer  and  that  the  only  wise 
course  in  the  present  state  of  our  ig- 
norance is  to  put  oneself  into  the  hands 
of  a  good  surgeon  and  follow  his  orders. 


Merry  Christmas! 

By  Nina  Bull 


ON  the  morning  of  December  5 
a  year  ago,  I  went  down  town 
to  do  a  few  bits  of  Christmas 
shopping,  and  after  failing  to 
find  the  sort  of  note-book  I  wanted  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  crowded  bookstore, 
I  climbed  upstairs  and  had  a  long  weary 
encounter  with  a  girl  clerk  who  seemed 
to  know  far  less  about  the  stock-in-trade 
than  I  did.  After  she  had  told  me  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  I  described, 
I  eventually  succeeded  in  finding  it  for 
myself — a  soiled  sample,  that  is  to  say ; 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  wait  endlessly 
while  some  one  went  down  to  the  base- 
ment for  a  clean  copy. 

While  waiting  I  talked  with  a  lady 
who  had  come  to  buy  concert  tickets — 
said  to  be  on  sale  here.  She  had  been 
handed  from  one  clerk  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  tickets  to  another  who 
knew  even  less — and  had  finally  been  di- 
rected to  the  second  floor.  Being  very 
frail  she  had  climbed  the  stairs  with 
great  difficulty  and  was  now  thoroughly 
disgusted  to  find  no  sign  whatever  of 
tickets  for  sale. 

"This  is  disgraceful,"  she  exclaimed 
to  me,  "I  never  saw  a  store  so  badly 
managed.  No  one  knows  anything 
about  these  tickets." 

I  suggested  to  her  that  this  was  a 
rush  season — -very  hrrd  on  the  clerks — 
and  as  the  tickets  were  doubtless  on 
sale  here  only  to  accommodate  some 
one  else,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  blame  the 
store.  She  seemed  somewhat  mollified 
but  said,  "At  least  they  should  iiriye  a 
sign  up  at  the  entrance,  saying  wht  it 
the  tickets  could  be  found." 

"That,"  I  said,  "is  up  to  the  people 
in  charge  of  the  concert.  They  can't 
expect  a  store  to  give  much  attention  to 
this  sort  of  thing  at  Christmas  time." 
She  had  not  thought  of  this  before. 
My  blank  book  now  arrived  and  we 
went  downstairs  together. 

Here  I  encountered  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  store,  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
stopped  to  tell  him  of  a  certain  lecture 


in  which  I  knew  he  would  be  interested. 
He  smiled  rather  sadly.  "Wish  I  might," 
he  said,  "but  we're  here  every  night  up 
till  eleven  o'clock  and  have  been  for  two 
weeks.     It's  absolutely  impossible." 

"Let's  do  away  with  Christmas,"  I 
suggested  facetiously,  and  then  wonder- 
ed if  I  had  not  shocked  him,  for  he  was 
a  very  earnest  Christian. 

But  he  replied  quite  seriously,  "No, 
we  have  to  have  the  Christmas  trade  to 
live  on.  But  if  the  public  would  only 
scatter  that  trade  through  the  whole 
year  instead !  In  June  and  July,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  practically  nothing  doing 
at  all.  It's  terrible — having  everything 
concentrated  like  this." 

Then  we  discussed  my  friend  who 
had  searched  for  tickets,  and  I  told 
him  what  I  had  said  to  her.  He  seemed 
grateful  for  my  championship.  "It's 
these  new  holiday  clerks,"  he  said. 
"Of  course,  they  can't  know  it  all  right 
away,  and  yet  we  have  to  have  them." 
And  he  told  me  of  overhearing  an  irate 
gentleman  customer  "lambaste"  a  young 
girl,  one  of  the  "new"  clerks.  "She  had 
been  a  little  careless,"  admitted  the  man- 
ager, "but  so  very  little.  No  more  so 
than  we  all  are  at  times." 

With  my  usual  contrariety,  I  now 
took  the  other  side.  "Of  course,"  I 
said,  "we  customers  have  a  good  deal  to 
try  our  patience  in  the  stores  nowadays 
too." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed  readily,  "I  know 
that.     It's  just   nerves  against   nerves." 

Nerves     against     nerves!       What     a 
preparation  for  the  season  of  peace  on 
earth,    good-will    towards    men !      And 
this  was  only  December  5! 
*     *     * 

The  Consumers'  League  has  made  a 
protest  against  certain  symptoms  of  the 
great  strain,  but  it  does  not  touch 
the  core  of  the  situation.  Christmas 
has  become  commercialized,  and  Santa 
Claus  drives  up  the  main  street  of  my 
city  to  advertise  a  large  new  restaurant ! 

There  are  people  here  and  there  who 


say  that  Christinas  should  be  for  the 
poor  and  for  children.  We  have  too 
much  patience,  I  believe,  with  the  ^ort 
of  mind  that  contents  itself  in  donating 
a  Christmas  dinner  to  some  poor  family, 
carefully  ignoring  the  question  of  that 
same  family's  dinners  for  the  remaining 
364  days  of  the  year,  and  the  far  more 
serious  question  of  why  some  tolks 
should  have  dinners  to  give  away  and 
others  not  even  have  them  to  eat. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
a  simple  Christmas  celebration  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  giving  of  presents  to  one's 
family  and  friends  on  this  very  day  may 
be  beautiful,  provided  that  there  is  spon- 
taneity and  reality  in  the  gifts,  and  that 
the  giving  of  pleasure  to  our  own  circle 
does  not  entail  hardship  on  others.  But 
so  far  is  the  Christmas  season  from  this 
standard  that  it  has  actually  become  a 
nightmare  for  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  our  land. 

That  same  evening  before  going  to 
sleep  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  the 
radiant  figure  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  sordid  preparation  for  his  an- 
niversary. I  tried  to  see  him  in  the 
crowded  shops,  buying  things  to  give 
pleasure  to  some  one — but  I  failed. 
Some  suggestion  of  him  had  caught  dur- 
ing the  morning  in  the  suffering  face  of 
a  man  behind  the  counter,  but  even  here 
the  idea  did  not  fit. 

And  then  came  memory  to  aid  imag- 
ination. There  flashed  into  my  mind  the 
vision  of  a  crowded  place  where  men 
were  buying  and  selling  their  wares  .  .  . 
and  a  bright  wrathful  personality  in  the 
midst — with  a  whip  of  small  cords  in  his 
hand. 

"My  coming  was  for  peace  and  joy 
and  more  abundant  life" — rang  the  voice 
— "and  ye  have  made  it  a  season  of  mer- 
chandise !" 

*     *     * 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  are  goini; 
to  distribute  our  giving  over  the  whole 
vear  in  the  future. 


SURGEON  CONSCIENCE 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 
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AY,  for  1  cannot  bear  it, 

Now  that  I  see  the  Long  glitter. 
Turn  away,  my  surgeon ! 

Darken  tin1  door  and  the  window." 


"Light,  friend  and  sursum  corda. 

Steady!"    "It  burns!"    "Steady!" 
' '  It  blinds !  Christ ! "    "  Rest  and  recover. 

I  have  probed  to  the  sore's  deep  heart." 
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ENFORCEMENT 

ON  November  6,  1915,  in  Brooklyn,  twelve 
young  factory  workers,  mostly  girls,  lay 
dead,  and  thirty  more  were  suffering  the  pain  of 
bruised  and  broken  bodies,  because  the  building 
in  which  they  worked  had  been  maintained  with- 
out regard  either  to  humanity  or  to  the  mandates 
of  the  law. 

To  the  people  of  the  entire  stale  it  was  a  day 
of  sorrow.  With  their  sorrow  was  coupled  wrath. 
For  the  laws  they  had  made  for  the  protection  of 
life  had  been  disobeyed.  The  trusted  agents 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  had  known 
that  they  were  being  disobeyed  and  yet  had  taken 
no  sufficient  action.  And  the  twelve  whom  the 
state  purported  to  protect  and  whom  the  agents 
had  sworn  to  protect  were  caught  in  a  trap  with- 
out protection.    So  they  died. 

On  March  2,  1914,  one  year  and  eight  months, 
almost  to  the  day,  before  the  Williamsburg  fire,  a 
group  of  people  interested  in  the  honest  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  the  labor  laws  met  in 
the  office  of  James  M.  Lynch,  commissioner  of 
labor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  ask  Mr.  Lynch  what  tests  he 
applied  to  the  men  he  was  then  appointing  to  of- 
fice to  determine  their  fitness.  A  man  admittedly 
without  experience  in  or  knowledge  of  factories, 
and  wholly  unacquainted  with  safety  regulations 
or  requirements,  had  just  been  appointed'  to  the 
office  of  inspector  general,  and  another  man  with 
no  known  qualifications  other  than  political  had 
been  made  chief  inspector  of  the  New  York  city 
district. 

The  commissioner  was  asked  whether  men  occu- 
pying such  positions  of  power  and  solemn  respon- 
sibility ought  not  to  have  qualifications  especially 
fitting  them  for  the  work.  It  was  suggested  thai 
the  incumbent  of  such  an  office  should  "either 
have  had  experience  in  factory  work  or  in  organ- 
izing a  factory  on  safety  lines,  or  he  should  have 
had  large  executive  experience  and  an  ingrained 
passion  for  safety."  The  commissioner  was 
urged  to  recognize  this  principle  in  order  that  a 
recurrence  of  the  Triangle  fire  might  be  made 
impossible. 

From  a  memorandum  written  by  participants 
in  that  conference  immediately  at  its  close  we  are 
able  to  furnish  the  substance  of  Commissioner 
Lynch 's  reply.  He  said  that  judgment  should  be 
suspended  and  that  the  public  should  have  con- 
fidence in  his  appointments  because,  to  quote  the 


memorandum,  "his  record  as  a  trade  union  of- 
ficial ought  to  indicate  that  he  should  be  likely  to 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  and 
he  believed  he  was  competent  to  appoint  men  to 
office  who  would  serve  the  interests  of  working 
people." 

With  regard  to  the  inspector  general  he  de- 
clared that  what  was  wanted  was  an  executive, 
and  that  "it  is  not  a  position  calling  for  a  safety 
expert."  The  inspector  general,  Mr.  Lynch  de- 
clared in  effect,  would  be  "too  busy  arranging  the 
details  of  his  office  and  keeping  affairs  running 
smoothly  to  pay  any  attention  to  safety  work." 
Concerning  the  chief  inspector,  Jeremiah  Flood, 
the  commissioner  said  that  when  he  took  office  he 
had  found  him  doing  the  work  of  chief  inspector 
and  had  merely  confirmed  what  was  already  the 
fact,  thus  "promoting  and  rewarding  an  efficient 
employe." 

The  commissioner  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  feel  obliged  to  give  the  public  any  reasons  for 
his  exercise  of  the  appointing  power.  He  said 
that  he  used  his  own  judgment.  In  answer  to  a 
direct  question,  he  stated  that  he  was  under  no 
political  pressure  whatever,  and  that  he  assumed 
full  personal  responsibility  for  his  appointments. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  Mr. 
Lynch 's  statements.  He  could  not  be  compelled  to 
give  reasons  for  his  acts.  It  was  not  only  his 
right,  it  was  obviously  fair,  to  say  that  the  public 
should  judge  of  his  work  by  results. 

That  is  what  the  public  is  doing  today.  It  has 
heard  of  the  stairs  of  the  Williamsburg  factory 
that,  under  the  law,  should  have  been  enclosed 
with  fireproof  partitions,  but  which  for  the  lack 
of  fireproofing  were  first  to  catch  fire.  It  has 
heard  of  the  other  "emergency"  stairs  and  the 
trap-door  leading  to  them  which  was  locked. 

It  has  heard  Commissioner  Lynch  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand at  the  coroner's  inquest  state  that  in 
December,  1914,  the  violations  of  law  in  this  Wil- 
liamsburg factory  were  first  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  that  on  January  7,  1915,  the 
owner  was  ordered  to  fireproof  the  stairways; 
that  on  August  20  the  work  had  not  been  done 
and  that  on  September  27  counsel  to  the  commis- 
sion threatened  legal  action.  It  knows  that  on 
November  6  the  work  was  not  done,  nor  had  the 
counsel  carried  out  his  threat. 

The  public  has  learned,  too,  from  testimony  at 
the  inquest,  that  neither  Commissioner  Lynch  nor 
the  chief  inspector,  Jeremiah  Flood,  had  any  sys- 
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tern  of  checking  up  the  work  of  the  supervising 
inspector  or  the  deputy  inspector — no  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  how  they  discharged  their 
duties;  and  it  has  noted  how,  in  spite  of  the  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  these  two  officials  with 
primary  responsibility  either  to  obtain  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  factories 
under  their  jurisdiction,  or  to  devise  a  plan  where- 
by known  and  repeated  violations  of  the  law 
could  come  to  their  attention,  they  have  attempted 
to  shift  the  blame  for  what  has  occurred  to  subor- 
dinate officials. 

Just  as  twenty  months  ago  Commissioner  Lynch 
refused  to  say  why  he  appointed  Flood  to  office, 
so  now  he  attempts  to  divert  attention  from  his 
chief  inspector  and  himself  by  suspending  the  su- 
pervising inspector  and  the  deputy. 

Because  of  what  it  has  seen  and  heard  the  pub- 
lic is  now  in  a  position  to  judge.  It  has  dis- 
covered incompetence  and  carelessness,  resulting 
in  destruction  and  death.  It  finds  after  five  years 
the  Triangle  fire  repeated  with  a  smaller  casualty 
list  only  because  the  building  was  smaller  and  the 
employes  fewer.  It  finds  Commissioner  Lynch 's 
notable  services  as  a  trade  union  official  no  sub- 
stitute for  vigorous  law  enforcement.  It  finds 
that  his  standards  for  inspectors — whatever  they 
were — were  inadequate,  and  that  his  system  of  in- 
spection, as  a  protection  to  those  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protect,  both  by  his  record  to  which  he 
appealed  and  by  his  oath,  was  a  sham. 

What  Mr.  Lynch  asked  for  lie  has  had  in  full 
measure — opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  methods.  He  has  been  supreme  in  the 
factory  inspection  work  of  the  state  Department 
of  Labor  since  the  reorganization  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  he 
was  before  when  he  was  sole  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  have  his  word  for  it  that  he  has  been 
free  from  pressure  of  every  kind  and  that  all  the 
responsibility  lias  been  centered  in  his  hands. 

His  failure  is  such  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
merely  common  sense  on  the  governor's  part  to 
remove  him  from  office.  That  is  a  detail,  however. 
More  important  than  any  personal  failure  is  the 
failure  of  the  theory  upon  which  he  has  held  office, 
the  theory  expounded  by  Commissioner  Lynch  in 
March,  1914,  that  the  sole  fact  that  he  is  a  union 
leader  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  he  would  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  workers  when  in  office.  The 
silent  lips  of  twelve  dead  workers  of  Saturday, 


November  6,  cry  out  in  repudiation  of  that  theory. 

This  does  not  mean  that  workers  should  aban- 
don acting  in  their  own  behalf.  The  four  years 
and  eight  months  between  the  Triangle  and  Wil- 
liamsburg fires  show  the  necessity  for  the  workers 
to  organize  for  their  own  protection  if  they  are 
to  have  real  protection.  The  skilled  trades  which 
control  city  and  state  labor  federations  have  not 
protected  the  unorganized,  nor  has  the  general 
public.  In  spite  of  Carnegie  Hall  meetings,  safety 
committees,  thunderings  from  pulpits,  editorial 
denunciations  or  any  of  the  other  things  that  the 
public,  well-meaning  but  half  helpless,  has  em- 
ployed, the  fire  hazard  has  remained  and  the 
laws  have  been  laughed  at.  That  a  greater  force 
for  accomplishing  results  is  the  organized  strength 
of  a  threatened  economic  interest  is  evidenced  in 
the  ability  of  certain  of  the  real  estate  interests 
of  New  York  to  amend  and  emasculate  the  factory 
bills  introduced  in  the  legislature  by  such  disin- 
terested citizens,  and  to  evade  and  hamper  the 
enforcement  of  the  same  when  they  become  laws. 

Not  until  the  working  people  see  that  neither 
their  economic  interests  nor  their  lives  are  safe 
when  at  the  mercy  either  of  employers  in  general, 
or  a  benevolent  public  in  general,  or  trade  union 
officials  in  particular  appointed  to  government 
office,  will  they  be  sure  of  more  than  an  emasculat- 
ed and  sporadic  oversight  of  the  safety  of  the 
places  where  they  work.  Not  alone  to  get  high 
wages  or  shorter  hours  for  themselves  must  work- 
ing people  stand  together;  but  in  order  to  have 
safety  and  health  and  protection  against  fire  and 
the  other  hazards  of  the  work  day  for  every  wage- 
earner. 

With  this  lesson  of  primary  importance  there 
is  another,  accompanying  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten. Unionism  will  never  bring  enforcement  of 
the  law  until  it  does  more  than  demand  jobs  for 
union  men.  It  is  because  the  unions  have  too 
often  contented  themselves  with  landing  one  of 
their  own  men  in  office,  and  then  left  him  to  go  his 
own  way  that  they  have  been  so  often  betrayed. 

Labor  must  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  make  its 
own  demands.  It  should  have  a  voice  both  in 
the  making  of  the  law  and  in  its  administration. 
Rut  when  its  representatives  betray  their  trust 
there  are  no  two  courses  open  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  organized  labor.  It  is  up  to  the  unions  to  act- 
no  less  than  to  coroner's  jury,  district  attorney 
and  governor. 


After  a  Factory  Fire 

By  Ruth  Pickering 


Y\  HXTEROUS,  swift  fingered  girls  of  the   mills. 

Lithe  minded,  tough  bodied,  raised  in  the  street, 
Rampant,  defiant,  young  insolent  wills-^ 

Turn  on  a  world  that  lets  horror  repeat. 


Where  is  that  spirit  that  growls  at   a  task  ? 

Kindle  that  temper  that  flares  at  low  pay. 
Quit  that  monotony.     Rise  up  and  ask. 

"Besides,  must  the  high-hridled  burn  every  day?' 


Brazen  lipped,   wide  hearted,  bold  Irish   red, 

Thoughtful  eyed,  quick  witted,  eagering  Jew, — 

Your  comrades  in  agony  leaped.     They  are  dead. 

Is  it  safe,  all  that  life  blood  that  tingles  through  von'- 
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IN  SPITE  of  wind  and  rain  a  large 
audience  gathered  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 4,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness. 

Joseph  H.  Choate  presided.  A  brief 
report  from  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  man 
aging  director  of  the  committee,  out- 
lined the  society's  problem  and  purpose. 
With  enlarged  staff  and  in  an  extended 
field  it  continues  the  work  carried  on  for 
six  years  by  the  New  York  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  [see 
The  Survey,  October  9,  1915]. 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  of 
the  fully  100,000  people  in  this  country 
strictly  described  as  blind,  one-fourth  at 
least  have  lost  their  sight  from  causes 
which  in  large  measure  are  preventable. 
The  blindness  of  these  25,000  persons 
deprives  the  country  yearly  of  almost 
$8,000,000  of  productive  labor. 

Among  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  blindness  is  one  of  highly  edu- 
cational value  among  poorer  foreigners 
in  large  cities.  Within  their  ranks  are 
found  the  most  virulent  types  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum,  or  babies'  sore 
eyes,  a  conspicuous  case  of  preventable 
blindness.  Groups  of  people  speaking 
the  same  language  are  called  together 
by  some  influential  member  of  their 
class,  rather  than  by  a  physician,  visit- 
ing nurse,  or  social  visitor.  A  lecture 
prepared  in  the  simplest  language  is 
read  by  the  host  or  hostess,  and  is  illus- 
trated   with    suitable   lantern-slides. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  compulsory  notification  of 
blindness  in  newly  born  babies  was  the 
most  effective  method  yet  at  hand  for 
controlling  blindness;  but  in  order  that 
dispensary  treatment  might  be  followed 
up  and  home  treatment  insured  he  urged 
that  hospitals  accepting  state  aid  be 
compelled  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  babies  thus  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes ;  further,  that  societies  sup- 
porting hospitals  not  aided  by  the  state 
should  enforce  similar  demands.  The 
economic  loss  resulting  from  blindness 
was  illustrated  by  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  in 
the  case  of  his  own  state,  Pennsylvania, 
where,  for  example,  he  said,  it  cost  prac- 
tically ten  times  as  much  to  educate  a 
blind  child  as  it  did  to  educate  a  seeing 
child. 

Referring  to  other  causes  of  blind- 
ness than  infants'  sore  eyes.  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  mentioned  trachoma,  toxic 
blindness,  infectious  and  constitutional 
diseases,  as  well  as  occupational  disease 
and  accident.  He  urged  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  should  be  concerned  also  with 
the  evils  which  spoil  eye  efficiency. 
Such     evils     are     poor     illumination     in 


schools,  factories,  stores  and  elsewhere. 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  work  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Vision  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Allport  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  closing  address  was  by  Ex- 
president  Taft  who  drew  upon  his  own 
experience  in  contact  with  the  blind  for 
his  telling  appeal  for  prevention.  If 
the  task  seemed  hopeless,  Mr.  Taft 
said,  if  such  a  program  as  that  outlined 
during  the  afternoon  seemed  too  great 
a  tax  upon  human  faith  and  human 
effort,  he  recommended  that  the  remark- 
able achievements  in  purifying  condi- 
tions and  conserving  public  health  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
be  recalled ;  for  these  achievements 
were  the  result  of  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram of  widest  scope  and  then  of  con- 
certed and  well-directed  attack. 

T~*0  WELD  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  into  co-operative  action  for 
public  health  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion organized  last  spring  in  St.  Joseph 
and  god-fathered  by  the  Commerce  Club 
of  that  city.  The  association's  first 
meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  at  the  end 
nf  September  showed  a  widespread  in- 
terest among  laymen  in  the  public 
health  movement ;  offered  some  impor- 
tant discussions  of  problems  faced  by 
the  states  of  the  Missouri  valley  and 
launched  a  program  of  vigorous  activ- 
ity for  the  year. 

The  practical  relation  between  busi- 
ness and  public  health  was  discussed  bv 
D.  O.  Decker,  civic  commissioner  of  St. 
Joseph.  To  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
business  men  Mr.  Decker  said  that 
health  programs  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  spending  available  moneys  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  most  definite  and  per- 
manent results.  Not  abstract  scientific 
theories  but  the  practical  application  of 
the  best  theories  he  advocated  as  a 
policy  of  health  activity. 

The  relation  of  alcoholism  to  public 
health,  a  discussion  too  often  omitted 
from  public  conferences  because  of  its 
supposed  encroachment  upon  the  fields 
of  politics  and  of  morals,  was  franklv 
considered  at  this  meeting.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Winter  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Rob- 
inson of  Punton  Sanatorium,  Kansas 
City,  read  convincing  papers  on  the 
subject. 

Other  topics  presented  were  child 
hygiene,  housing  problems,  disposal  of 
town  and  city  waste,  the  importance  of 
public  health  nursing  and  hospital  effi- 
ciency. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Hoxie  told  the  story  of 
Ihe  three  years'  fig-ht  for  pure  milk  in 
Kansas  City  made  by  the  Citizens'  Milk 
Commission  before  they  succeeded  in 
passing  what    is   considered   one   of   the 


best  milk  ordinances  in  the  country. 

In  close  co-operation  with  this  asso- 
ciation are  leaders  of  various  labor  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  physicians  and 
teachers.  Dr.  A.  W.  Freeman  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
explained  from  his  personal  experiences 
in  such  work,  how  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  solving  problems  of  rural 
sanitation  in  the  Middle  West. 

Pill--  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation signalized  its  first  mid- 
west conference  in  Chicago  in  a  rati- 
fication dinner  to  President  Abraham  W. 
Harris  of  Northwestern  University  who 
succeeds  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  its  presi- 
dency. In  responding  to  an  announce- 
ment of  his  election  by  Jane  Addams. 
Dr.  Harris  frankly  admitted  that  when 
appointed  to  the  Chicago  Vice  Commis- 
sion he  seriously  doubted  the  practic- 
ability of  such  direct  efforts  for  social 
hygiene,  but  that  the  growth  of  the 
movement  had  practically  settled  all 
doubt  of  its  success,  and  that  its  results, 
though  slow  in  coming,  certified  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  tri- 
umphant struggles  of  our  day. 

That  the  real  strength  of  the  move- 
ment lies  in  the  co-operative  spirit  and 
action  of  its  great  educational,  social 
and  religious  constituencies,  which  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  was  attested  both 
by  Walter  Clarke,  field  secretary  of  the 
Central  States  Division,  and  Dr.  William 
F.   Snow,  general  secretary. 

The  necessity  and  efficacy  of  educa- 
tional effort  were  set  forth  not  only  in 
the  paper  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Harrington,  presi 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Commercialized  Vice. 
but  in  an  informal  conference  to  which 
teachers,  headed  by  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
physicians,  clergymen  and  social  work- 
ers contributed.  While  caution  and  the 
best  ability  were  insisted  upon,  the  need 
of  teaching  sex  hygiene  both  to  school 
children  of  the  higher  grades  and  their 
parents  was  asserted  without  dissent. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  gave  encour- 
aging evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  straight- 
forward talks  to  university  students.  E. 
C.  Hopwood,  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  advocated  frank 
and  decent  publication  of  news  matter, 
editorial  discussion  and  support  of  re- 
form movements,  and  throwing  open  the 
newspapers  to  signed  articles  by  com- 
petent writers. 

Public  health  aspects  were  presented 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Michigan 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  formerly  health  commissioner  of 
Chicago.  Boards  of  Health  were  shown 
to  have  power  to  be  of  great  help  with- 
out waiting  for  additional  laws  or  ordin- 
ances authorizing  them  to  render  this 
service.  Both  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
the  report  of  many  thousands  of  cases 
of  venereal  disease  had  been  secured 
without  much   trouble. 

Perhaps  the  utterance  making  the 
deepest  impression  at  the  conference  was 
that  of  Dr.  William  Allen  Pussey,  pro- 
fessor of  dermatology  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  on  the  practical  importance 
of  two  discoveries  whereby  the  con- 
tagious period  of  syphilis  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  weeks  by  salvarsan  and 
mercury  therapy  in  over  90  per  cent  of 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


YOUNG  man  with  practical  experience, 
would  like  position  in  boys'  reform  school. 
Small  salary  to  start.  Best  of  references. 
A.  D.  W.,  302  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— An  incorporated  Hospital 
Association,  established  25  years  in  a  New 
England  community  (30,000  population), 
desires  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  high- 
class  executive,  to  transact  all  the  business 
between  this  hospital  and  the  community, 
and  specifically  to  cause  said  community  to 
support  adequately  said  hospital.  Liberal 
compensation  to  capable,  efficient  party. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Address,  2216  Survey. 


WANTED — Trained  nurse  to  organize 
and  direct  attendance  department  in  public 
schools.  Town  of  thirty  thousand.  Address 
2219,  Survey. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT  BUY 
A  BOOK 

AND      BUY      IT      FROM 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Hill  I  CTIWQ.  "Five-Cent  Meals."  1 0c;  "Food 
DULLE.UNO.  Values,"  1 0c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap; 
pliances,"  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 


"THE  LOGICAL 

BASIS    OF    PEACE" 

and  other  Unitarian  publications  sent  free.  Address  First 
Church,  Cor.  Marlboro  and  Berkeley  Sis.,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  cases  that  are  very  promptly  treat- 
ed, and  whereby  infection  may  be  pre- 
vented through  the  means  of  personal 
prophylaxis  discovered  by  Metchnikoff. 
Neither  of  these  measures  was  thought 
by  the  author  to  be  open  to  the  moral 
objections  usually  urged  against  the 
means  taken  in  attempting  to  control  this 
disease. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick  of  New  York, 
author  of  European  Police  Systems,  ar- 
gued that  the  problem  of  prostitution  is 
only  in  part  a  police  problem  and  that 
it  is  inextricably  involved  with  personal 
factors,  ignorance,  mental  defect,  al- 
coholism, industrial  conditions,  and  with 
the  whole  order  of  our  work  and  life. 

iy/f  ETHODS  and  programs  were  the 
themes  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  1,500  workers  who  attended  the  four 
sectional  tuberculosis  conferences  held 
during  October  and  November  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Conference  met  at  Indianapolis, 
the  Southern  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  the 
New  England  at  Springfield,  and  the 
North  Atlantic  at  Albany,  jointly  with 
the  New  York  State  Conference. 

The  primary  objects  of  all  were,  first 
of  all  to  bring  together  the  active  work- 
ers in  various  sections  of  the  country 
who  are  interested  in  the  tuberculosis 
problem — secretaries,  visiting  nurses, 
physicians,  health  officers  and  others — 
and  second,  to  discuss  the  technique  of 
carrying  on  the  campaign.  The  national 
movement  against  tuberculosis  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  standardiza- 
tion of  methods  and  the  national  asso- 
ciation feels  that  these  gatherings  will 
have  a  vital  influence  in  bringing  about 
such  standardization. 

The  New  England  and  southern  con- 
ferences each  had  a  section  on  methods 
of  anti-tuberculosis  work,  discussing  edu- 
cational, nursing,  dispensary  and  institu- 
tional measures.  They  also  discussed 
programs.  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  problems  of  the  small  town  and 
the  country  community.  If  there  was 
one  point  of  interest  which  seemed  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  at- 
tended, it  was  how  to  finance  the  small 
community,  how  to  approach  its  prob- 
lems, and  what  sort  of  program  should 
be  developed.  Country  schools,  granges, 
farmers'  institutes  and  many  other  rural 
agencies  were  invoked  as  possible  co 
operating  organizations.  The  problem 
of  housing  in  rural  districts  was  also 
particularly  stressed. 

Another  point  n\   emphasis  in  each  of 


HOW  TO  STEADY  YOUR  NERVES 

Self-control — poise — the  balance  which  enable  you  to  meet  and  handle  any  situation 
is  the  most  valuable  asset  you  can  have.  And — no  man  living  is  better  able  than  Dr. 
John  Harvey  Kellogg  to  tell  you  how  to  care  for  and  control  your  nerves.  For  years 
Dr.  Kellogg  has  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  basic  causes  of  nervousness.  He  has, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  affording 
him  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and  prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  nervousness. 
Thus,  he  speaks  from  experience— deals  with  facts.  In  his  latest  book,  "Neuras- 
thenii,"  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  that  nervousness  is  "a  sympton — not  a  disease."  He 
also  tells  you  how  to  get  at  the  cause  of  nervousness  so  as  to  regain,  and  retain,  nerve 
balance  and  control  Over  300  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Trice  in  Library  Cloth  binding,  only  $2.  Order 
today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  the  book  at  once  for 
prompt  refund.     Send  order  and  remittance  to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  2611  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


the  four  conferences  was  the  necessity 
of  enlisting  the  general  medical  prac- 
titioner in  the  movement.  Emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  early 
diagnosis  and  clinics  were  held  with 
demonstrations  by  experts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  practitioners. 

Another  feature  of  two  of  the  confer- 
ences, the  New  England  and  North  At- 
lantic, was  the  discussion  of  tubercu- 
losis as  an  industrial  problem.  Medical 
examination  of  employes,  insurance 
against  tuberculosis,  employes'  relief 
and  aid  associations,  and  the  occupation- 
al incidence  of  tuberculosis,  were  among 
the  topics. 

The  Southern  Conference  had  a  ses- 
sion devoted  to  the  tuberculous  Negro 
with  discussion  of  racial  and  hereditary 
factors  as  well  as  such  environmental 
factors  as  housing  and  work  conditions. 
This  session,  held  in  one  of  the  leading 
colored  churches  of  Columbia,  brought 
out  a  large  attendance  and  has  provoked 
a  widespread  interest. 

The  problems  of  childhood  as  they  re- 
late to  tuberculosis  were  stressed  par- 
ticularly in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Conferences,  although 
they  were  discussed  at  the  others  as 
well.  Two  sessions  on  open  air  schools 
were  held  at  the  North  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence and  the  discussion  of  tuberculosis 
in  childhood  at  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Conference  developed  a  special  program 
of  physical  welfare. 

The  value  of  the  visiting  nurse  as  a 
preventive  agency  was  emphasized  at  al- 
most every  session  of  all  the  confer- 
ence. The  general  concensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  nurse  is  the  one 
single  most  important  agencv  at  the  pres- 
ent time  working  in  the  anti-tuberculosis 
movement. 

That  our  present  lack  of  knowledge 
with  reference  to  the  etiological  factors 
in  the  tuberculosis  problem,  both  patho- 
logical and  medical,  is  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  somewhat  un-co- 
ordinated  efforts  directed  against  this 
disease,  seemed  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion of  all  the  conferences.  This  found 
formal  expression  in  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  each  of  the  conferences  in  turn 
calling  upon  the  President  and  Congress 
to  appoint  a  federal  commission  of  ex- 
perts, both  medical  and  lay,  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
question  of  the  social  and  pathological 
causes  of  tuberculosis  and  to  report  up- 
on  their  findings.  The  idea  of  those  who 
introduced  the  resolutions  seemed  to  be 
that  such  a  commission  should  have 
power  and  financial  backing  equal  to 
those  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission, and  that  it  should  he  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  go  thoroughly  into  all  the 
problems  involved. 

Aside  from  this,  the  only  action  taken 
l>v  all  of  the  conferences  was  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  for 
its  special  investigations  into  tubercu- 
losis, and  urging  that  those  investiga- 
tions be  continued. 

Each  conference  lias  appointed  a  con- 
tinuation committee  which  will  arrange 
the  meetings  for  next  year  and  will  act 
as  a  group  to  whom  appeal  for  l< 
lative  and  general  community  support 
can  be  made  as  necessity  arises  during 
the  5  civ  to  come. 
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A  VETERAN  campaigner  against 
cholera,  typhoid  and  yellow  fever 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  bet- 
ter housing,  General  George  Miller 
Sternberg  died  in  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 3.  His  service  began  with  his  en- 
listment as  surgeon  in  the  federal  forces 
in  1861.  He  became  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States  General  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth  Grove,  R.  I.,  was  with  Gen- 
eral Banks'  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and,  at  the  close  of  war,  was 
serving  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  General  Hospital  at  Cleveland. 

From  1868  to  1870  he  took  part  in 
various  Indian  campaigns.  Detailed  at 
Fort  Columbus,  in  New  York  Harbor,  he 
had  a  large  share  in  the  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1871, 
and  in  Florida  in  1873  and  1875  he  saw- 
duty  against  the  same  disease. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  General 
Sternberg  established  general  hospitals 
at  a  number  of  points  throughout  the 
country.  Upon  his  recommendations 
two  hospital  ships  were  purchased  and 
equipped  and  all  surgeons  of  volunteer 
troops  were  appointed.  He  also  organ- 
ized the  female  nurse  corps,  the  corps  of 
dental  surgeons,  the  typhoid  fever  board 
to  prevent  that  disease  in  camps  and  in 
1900  the  yellow  fever  commission. 

Distinguished  as  were  General  Stern- 
berg's services  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  army  and  the  nation,  so- 
cial workers  of  today  knew  him  particu- 
larly as  a  housing  reformer.  In  1897 
he  was  one  of  the  group  which  organized 
the  Washington  Sanitary  Improvement 
Company.  Of  its  companion  enterprise, 
the  Washington  Sanitary  Housing  Com- 
pany, he  was  president  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1904.  These  companies  proved 
successful,  paying  their  limited  dividends 
regularly,  and  secured  much  capital  for 
the  construction  of  improved  dwellings 
for  rental  at  low  rates.  General  Stern- 
berg served  as  president  of  the  Homes 
Commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  as  chairman  of  two  of 
the  commission's   important   committees. 

^MELIA  SEARS  has  resigned  as  di- 
rector of  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  at  Chicago  in  order 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  Her  letter  re- 
signing the  position,  which  she  has  filled 
with  ability  and  success,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  to  the  president 
of  the  county  board  suggesting  import- 
ant changes  in  its  welfare  work,  which 
her  efforts  suggested  and  made  possible. 
In  this  statement  she  favors  the  pro- 
posal to  group  under  one  social  service 
bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the  county 
agent's  office,  the  other  six  agencies 
hitherto  independently  maintained  by  the 
county  commissioners.  They  include  the 
social  service  of  the  county  court,  of  the 
psychopathic  hospital,  of  the  states  at- 
torney's office,   of  the  statistical   resristrv 


of  marriages  and  divorces,  and  of  the 
county's  oversight  of  the  feebleminded 
and  their  commitment  to  the  state  school 
and  colony.  All  the  chiefs  of  these  six 
agencies  and  their  fourteen  assistants 
and  four  clerks  who  are  not  now  under 
civil  service  are  recommended  to  be 
placed  in  the  classified  lists,  special  ex- 
amination to  be  set  for  the  head  of  the 
bureau,  whose  function  shall  be  to  su- 
pervise all  these  agencies.  Miss  Sears 
regards  this  plan  as  the  culmination  of 
the  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare, 
to  whose  work  she  has  given  initiative 
as  its  first  director. 

To  the  effective  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  which  has  gained 
prestige  and  wide  influence  under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
Miss  Sears  brings  rare  social  intelli- 
gence, disciplined  by  varied  experience 
in  the  United  Charities  and  the  county 
service,  combined  with  executive  capa- 
city. She  will  have  eighteen  assistants 
to  direct,  the  investigational  work  to  su- 
pervise, and  the  court  cases  to  work  up 
with  the  attorney  for  the  association. 

"^^F.W  national  emphasis  was  given  to 
the  social  center  movement  when 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Education  drafted 
from  Wisconsin  the  man  whose  work  in 
this  field  in  Rochester  for  three  years 
and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing the  last  five  vears,  has  attracted 
country-wide  attention.  Community  or- 
ganization is  the  designated  work  which 
Edward  J.  Ward  will  undertake  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  beginning  January   1. 

The  high  tide  of  the  movement  in 
Wisconsin  was  shown  at  a  community 
center  conference  which  on  November  5 
crowded  the  10,000  seats  of  the  Mil- 
waukee auditorium.  The  meeting  was 
a  feature  of  the  convention  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  was  reported 
that  20,000  community  meetings  were 
held  in  Wisconsin's  school  houses  last 
year,  and  the  association  has  incorpor- 
ated the  community  center  in  its  own 
program. 

But  still  more  important,  in  Mr. 
Ward's  view  of  the  progress  which  Wis- 
consin is  making,  is  the  fact  that  in  two 
Wisconsin  towns,  DeSoto  and  Barne- 
veld,  the  law  which  requires  that  the 
school  board  provide  free  of  charge 
"light,  heat,  janitor  service,  and  make 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" for  the  forum  use  of  the  school 
house,  was  interpreted  as  requiring  the 
authorization  and  remuneration  of  the 
school  principal  for  his  work  as  com- 
munity secretary. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  present  law,  which  has  been 
taken  as  a  model  in  several  other  states, 
makes  unnecessary  the  communitv  secre- 
tary legislation  which,  in  spite  of  state- 
wide endorsement,  was  defeated  by  the 
last  Wisconsin  Legislature. 


The  Three 
Main  Requisites 

of  a  projection  lantern  for  CInb  and  Lecture 
use   are   given   their   best   expression  in  the 

Bauscli  (omb 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

These  are  sharp,  clear  images,  simplicity 
of  operation  and  versatility  in  use.  The 
admitted  superiority  of  the  Balopticon  in 
these  three  respects  — together  with  its 
general  high  quality  of  construction  ar.d 
equipment  and  its  moderate  price  make 
it  ideal  for  Club  and  Lecture  use. 

The  MODEL  C  BALOPTICON  (illustrated) 
has  the  new  automatic  400-Watt,  gas- 
lilled  Mazda  lamp,  giving  images  from 
slides  with  wonderfully  brilliant  illunii- 
nation  p,.^    $3g  — $52  50 

The  NEW  COMBINED  MODEL  projects 
either  lantern  slides  or  opaque  objects, 
such  as  photos,  post  cards,  maps,  etc., 
with  instant  interchange.  Has  1000-Watt, 
gas -filled  Mazda  lamp,  equalling  the 
illumination  of  35-ampere  arc  lamp  on 
alternating  current,  yet  consuming  only 
9  amperes  and  being  entirely  automatic 

Price,  Complete,  $120 
Other  models  from  $20.  up. 

Write  fov  our  interesting  booklet! 
and  circulars  describing  all  mo- 
dels and  giving  hints  on  projection 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leading  American  makers  of  Photographic 
Lenses.  Microscopes.  Stereo  Prism  Binoc- 
ulars, and  other  high-grade  optical  products. 


DO  YOUR  EARLY 

Qhristmas  fihopping 

THROUGH 

Survey  Associates 


So  many  readers  find  The  Survey  an 
acceptable  gift  that  we  offer  each  year 
special  rates  for  a  new  subscription  to 
be  presented  to  a  friend  in  combination 
with  popular  books  and  books  on  social 
and  civic  subjects. 

The  book  may  be  sent  to  yourself  or 
to  any  address.  It  can  be  forwarded 
so  that  it  will  be  delivered  whenever 
you   wish. 

These  special  clubbing  offers  will  be 
mailed  to  all  subscribers  of  The  Survey 
December  1.  They  will  solve  gift  prob- 
lems and  ate  bargains  worth  waiting  for. 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  Calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  December  8. 

NOVEMBBR  AND  DECEMBER 
CONFERENCES 

Charities  and  Correction,  Iowa  State  Con- 
ference of.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  November  21- 
23.     Sec'y,  P.  S.  Peirce,  Iowa  City. 

Charities  and  Correction,  West  Virginia 
State  Conference  of.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
November  22-24.  Further  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  A.  E.  Sinks, 
Wheeling,  W.  Virginia. 

Civic  Association,  American.  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  28-31.  Sec'y,  Richard  B. 
Watrous.  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Disease  Prevention  Day,  Woman's  Club, 
Pekin,  111.,  November  26. 

Economic  Association,  American,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  December  27-31.  Sec'y,  A.  A. 
Young,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association 
for.  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-29. 
Sec'y.  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  23d 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  National 
Conference  on.  Chicago,  111.,  November 
29-December  2.  Sec'y,  Charles  W.  Hol- 
raan,  230  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Political  Science  Association,  American. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31.  Sec'y, 
Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  Columbus,  O.,  December 
27-January  1.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scientific  Congress,  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can. Washington,  D.  C,  December  27- 
January  8.  Sec'y  Gen.,  John  Barrett,  Pan 
American   Union,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  28-31.    Sec'y,  Scott 

E.  W.    Bedford,    University    of   Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

National 

Chamber  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C,  February  8-10, 
1916.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
Riggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charities  and  Correction,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10- 
17,  1916.  Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Industrial  Education,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
January  20-22,  1916.  Sec'y,  Alvin  E. 
Dodd,  140  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

Superintendence,  Department  of  (N.  E. 
A.).  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26,  1916. 
Sec'y,  E.  C.  Warriner,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,   Saginaw,   Mich. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for  the 
Studv  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  11-12,  1916.  Ass't  Sec'y, 
Philip  P.  Jacobs,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New    York. 

State   and   Local 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Tennessee 
State  Conference  of.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
March,  1916.  Sec'y,  J.  P.  Kranz,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Municipalities,  New  Jersey  State  League 
of.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  19,  1916. 
Sec'y,  C.  T.  Swart/.  Citv  Hall,  Trenton. 
N.  T. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  inrormation  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  HYGIENE— Society  of  Sanitarv  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  St., 
New  York  City.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Jr., 
President.  Six  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Quarterly  Journal,  devoted  to  sex  edu- 
cation, $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active,  $2.00  ; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture  bureau. 

CANCER — American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.     Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association,      l'res..    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  raul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.  203  E.  27th  St..  New- 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and   other   publications  free   to   members. 

RACE  BETTERMENT-  National         Confer- 
ence  on    Race   Betterment.      Regeneration 
of   Race    through   eugenics  and  euthenics. 
Interesting     exhibit     at     Panama-Pacific    Ex- 
position.     Official    Proceedings   first   conference, 
650    pages,    now   ready,    $2.00.      Address    Secre- 
tary, Battle  Creek,   Michigan. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pies.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington  :  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Cunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING— Object  :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  rhilllps 
Crandall,  R.  N.  Exec.  Sec,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS -Through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  stuff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
pei intendment,  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing   Service,    Washington,   D.   C. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  106  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y.  :  Branch  Offices:  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago;  Phelan  Bide.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  •■Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin.  Membership.  $o  ; 
sustaining.  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Charles  W.  Eliot  :  Gen,  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.  ;  Counsel.  James  B.   Reynolds. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets  the  demand 
for  concise  information  concerning  the 
coudition  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  index. 
Price  25c.  By  mail  35c.  Negro  Year  Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Book,  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro   race. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON,  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
Principal;  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer;  W.  H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Mori-man,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year  ;  free 
to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
77ic  Ciinix,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
teru  slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfield  Storey  :  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spingarn  :  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Viliard  :  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
"Secretary,  Mary  Childs  Nerney. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  -  National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  act  as  Bu- 
reau of  Information  for  Associations, 
Commissions  and  individuals  working  to  con- 
servo  vision  ;  to  publish  literature  of  movement; 
to  furnish  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures. 
Printed  matter:  samples  free:  quantities  at 
cost.  Invites  membership.  Field.  United  States. 
Includes  V  Y.  State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve, 
MgT.  Hirer  tor;  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blareom.  Sec: 
Cordon  H.  Berrv,  Field  Sec.;  Address,  130  E. 
22d  St..   N.   Y.   City. 


Social  and  Economic   Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objecls:  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
Tesearch,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications  :  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  llandliook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Noting, 
Ithaca,   N.   Y. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE- 
A  book  by  Charles  McCarthy,  Morris 
Llewelvn  Cooke.  Mavor  Mitcbel,  S.  S. 
McClure,  Edward  A.  Ross.  John  Dewey  and 
others.  Pp.  289.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Ask  for  list  of  other  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  any  oilier  questions  on  training  for 
public     service,     university     extension     and     Held 

training  Address  Societv  for  the  Promotion 
of  Training  for  Public  Service,  Box  880,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Immigration 


COMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  IN 
AMERICA— Clearing  house  and  bureau 
of  consultation  on  transportation,  em- 
ployment, staudard  of  living,  savings 
vestments,  education,  naturalization,  legislation 
and  public  charges.  Frank  Trumbull.  Cli.  :  Fell* 
M.  Warburg  and  Fiances  A.  Kellor.  V.-CD. ; 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  Ti  as.  Dues  $5  a  year 
Including  Immigrants  in  American  Review  and 
literature.      5)5    Madison    Ave.,    N     \.    Citv. 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council     of      Jewish 
Women     l  National  i.    Department    of    I  mini 
grant    Aid,    with    headquarters    at     21ti     1 
Broadwav.    New    York    City.      Miss    Helen    Wink 

ler  chairman,— gives  friendly  aid  to  Immlgranl 
••ir'is-  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides;  has  Intel 
national  pystem  of  safeguarding.  Invites  mem 
bership. 


•/ 
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THE  REMAKING  OF  BELGIUM 
Little  as  it  is  realized,   this  process  is  actually)  going  on.     Drawing  by   William  Francis  BrangWyn 
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ARMENIA 

In  the  year  45  1    the  Armenians  were  mass- 
acred by  the  Persians.   In  1915  they  are  victims 
of  the  Turks.     Through  a  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation of  Armenian  poetry,  with  many  transla^ 
tions,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  reveals  the  national 
yearning,  the  sorrow  and  travail  of  these  early 
Christians  whose  portion  for  fourteen  centuries 
has  been  exile  and  persecution 

In  The  Survey  Next  Wee\ 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

rp  HE  butcher,  the  baker,  the  battleship- 
maker  may  each  have  his  say  before  the 
Congress  which  foregathers  next  month 
But  amidst  the  din  of  arguing  preparedness 
strong  voices  will  be  needed  to  get  in  a 
word  edgewise  for  vocational  education  of 
the  butcher's  boy  or  any  other  form  of  so 
cial  legislation.    Page  218. 

f<TEW  YORK  may  be  a  great  city  and  San 
Francisco    a    greater — ask    any   native 
son — but    for    bringing    up    children,    Win- 
field  is  the  best  town  in  Kansas.    Page  20::. 

p^  FINE,  unselfish  meaning  has  been  put 
into  caveat  emptor  by  the  Consumers' 
League.  Some  of  the  achievements  of  its 
twenty-five  years  of  service  and  of  those 
who  have  worked  through  it  to  build  safety 
walls  around  working  women  and  children. 
Page  212. 

'p  RYING  to  swim  with  the  wets  and  walk 
with  the    drys,    the    mayor    of  Chicago 
needs  the  big  jumping-muscles  common   to 
amphibians.     Page  197. 

Q  NE  of  America's  great  has  passed  on 
into  the  beyond.  To  the  breaking  ot 
the  bonds  that  lay  about  the  spirits  of  his 
people  rather  than  those  that  tied  their 
feet,  Booker  T.  Washington  gave  his  life. 
An  appreciation  of  his  unshackled  and  un- 
shackling purpose  by  a  social  worker  and 
southerner.     Page  220. 

YyHAT'S  sauce  for  the  city  Department 
of    Public    Charities    is    sauce    for    the 
state  Board  of  Charities.     Page  200. 

JN  THREE  short  years  community  Christ- 
mas trees  have  grown  in  twinkling  fel- 
lowship all  over  America,  and  have  crossed 
to  France  where  artillerymen  and  village 
folk  lighted  one  within  earshot  of  the  can- 
non.    Page  205. 

rT'  HERE'S  no  use  holding  a  get-together 
dinner  for  militarism  and  pacifism,  for 
their   differences   are    irreconcilable.      Page 
222. 

QANNOT  idle,  misdirected  men  be  some 
how  sorted  and  started  for  their  des- 
tination as  are  misdirected   letters   in   the 
Dead  Letter  Office?     Indeed  they  can,  an 
swers    Mr.    Whiting,   and   puts    forward   a 
plan  based  on  his  experience  with  1,600  men 
every  night  last  winter  in  New  York's  Mu 
nicipal  Lodging-house.    Page  208. 

'Y  HE  movement  for  birth  control  has  got- 
ten on  the  stage  in  a  play  of  such  un- 
relieved gloom   as  to  make   Greek  tragedy 
seem  frolicsome  by  comparison.     Page  199 

§IX  Massachusetts  cities  voted  4  to  1  to  in- 
struct their  representatives  to  work  for 
public  old-age  pensions.     Page  197. 

TJ  NDER  the  snow-covered  Adirondack^ 
where  he  was  sent  to  die  forty  years 
ago,  Dr.  Trudeau  has  at  last  been  laid  to 
rest.  He  it  was,  more  than  any  other  man. 
who  established  the  open-air  treatment  for 
tuberculosis    which    has    cured    thousands. 
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LD-AGE    PENSIONS    POLL   A 
STRONG  VOTE 


Interest  in  the  question  of  old- 
age  pensions  marked  the  attitude  of  the 
voters  in  the  six  cities  and  towns  where 
it  appeared  on  the  ballot  at  the  recent 
Massachusetts  state  election. 

The  question  was  whether  the  legis- 
lative representatives  of  these  communi- 
ties should  be  instructed  to  support  an 
old-age  pension  measure.  The  answer 
was  a  vigorous  affirmative  in  all  six, 
practically  four  voting  for  it  to  every 
one  against  it. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  voters 
were  either  for  or  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system,  the  percentage  vot- 
ing on  pensions  being  as  follows :  Cam- 
bridge 81  per  cent,  Brockton  87,  Law- 
rence 79,  Methuen  75,  Abington  77  and 
Whitman  83. 

John  P.  Meade,  of  the  Massachusetts 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,   says : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  coming  leg- 
islature will  be  asked  to  perfect  a  plan 
for  the  taxation  of  intangible  property 
which  at  least  will  furnish  a  substantial 
fund  for  the  payment  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. I  personally  believe  in  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  pensions  which  will 
exclude  the  thriftless,  worthless  per- 
sons of  criminal  tendencies  and  the  giv- 
ing of  pensions  only  to  that  type  of  citi- 
zen, who  manifests  his  interest  in 
American  citizenship  by  obedience  to 
our  laws  and  who  by  his  industry  con- 
tributes to  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of,  the  state." 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
on  record  as  recommending  against  any 
extension  of  non-contributory  pensions. 
The  chairman  of  the  chamber's  Commit- 
tee on  Pensions,  E.  R.  Anderson,  in  a 
recent  address  summed  up  his  position 
thus: 

"The  establishment  by  the  state  of  a 
non-contributory  old-age  pension  sys- 
tem would  constitute  the  assumption  by 
the  state  of  a  responsibility  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  individual,  would 
discourage  thrift  and  industry,  and 
would  impose  an  intolerable  expense  on 
the  people.  Were  Massachusetts  to  starr 
such  a  system,  aged  indigent  persons 
from    other    states    would    be    attracted 
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here  to  establish  residence  and  qualify 
for  pension  relief.  The  tax  burden 
would  be  so  great  as  to  drive  property 
out  of  the  state." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee 
reports  as  follows : 

"According  to  a  specific  proposal  re- 
cently made  in  Massachusetts  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  above  plan,  every  man 
and  woman  who  has  lived  in  the  state 
at  least  fifteen  years,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  employment,  would  receive  an 
annual  pension,  upon  reaching  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  of  $30  a  month,  in  case 
they  live  singly,  and  of  $20  a  month 
each  in  case  they  are  living  together  as 
man  and  wife. 

"There  are  approximately  200,000  peo- 
ple in  Massachusetts  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  present  time.  In 
England  when  a  similar  pension  plan 
was  established,  70  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation over  sixty-five  years  of  age  quali- 
fied to  receive  pensions.  If  a  similar 
percentage  were  to  obtain  pensions  here, 
it  would  mean  that  140,000  people  would 
receive  pensions,  which  would  mean  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $5,000,000 
a  year  from  the  public  funds.  Based  on 
the  present  assessed  valuation  of  the 
state,  both  real  and  personal,  of  $9,000,- 
000.000,  this  would  mean  an  increase  of 
approximately  $6  a  thousand  in  the  local 
tax  rate." 


Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times 


ANOTHER    ADVOCATE    OF    PREPAREDNESS, 

A    BIT   OF    FOWL    PLAY    JUST    BEFORE 
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OM PLICATIONS  OF  CHICAGO'S 
DRY-WET  ISSUE 


Chicago's  dry-wet  issue  over 
the  Sunday-closing  law,  the  sudden 
springing  of  which  was  reported  in  The 
Survey  for  October  23,  is  complicating 
both  the  political  and  administrative  sit- 
uation seriously.  Although  the  law  has 
thus  far  been  enforced  effectively,  with 
little  infraction  and  few  arrests,  the 
breach  made  by  the  mayor's  broken 
pledges  to  each  side  has  re-aligned  his 
opponents  on  this  and  other  issues  in  a 
formidable  way. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  aroused  by 
the  states  attorney's  effort  to  punish  its 
leader  for  contempt  of  court  on  the 
charge  that  he  attempted  to  influence  the 
grand  jury  to  indict  the  mayor  for  not 
enforcing  the  Sunday-closing  law  during 
the  first  six  months  of  his  administra- 
tion. This  action  is  thought  to  be  in- 
tended to  punish  the  man  who  is  admit- 
ted to  have  forced  the  mayor  to  order 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  By  contrast, 
the  federal  grand  jury  was  chargtd  the 
same  week  to  keep  its  "door  open  to 
any  citizen  who  may  have  complaints  to 
make,  or  may  wish  to  give  you  informa- 
tion concerning  crime." 

In  the  other  camp  not  only  the  liquor 
trade  and  the  trade  unions  involved  in 
it,  but  also  the  "personal  liberty"  forces 
lined  up  more  closely  together  than  ever. 
Some  900  societies,  with  200,000  men 
and  50,000  women  members,  are  the  con- 
stituency of  the  United  Societies  for  Lo- 
cal Self-Government.  These  constituent 
organizations  are  athletic,  singing,  ben- 
efit, social  and  national  societies  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth  or  parentage. 

The  demonstration  of  these  organiza- 
tions, responding  to  the  challenge  of  the 
dry  parade,  was  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive outpourings  of  the  people  that  Chi- 
cago has  ever  witnessed  in  a  line  of 
march  or  in  the  throngs  witnessing  the 
procession.  The  count  of  the  marchers 
and  persons  in  vehicles  varied  from  41,- 
386  to  44,155,  while  the  crowds  along 
the  line  of  march  were  estimated  to 
include  between  half  and  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people.  The  parade  dwarfed 
the  dry  procession,  which  did  not  mar- 
shal quite  10,000  persons. 
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The  Survey,  November  27,  1915 


DR.    THEODORE    B.    SACHS 

Reappointed  chairman  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration,   Chicago    Municipal 
Tuberculosis    Sanitarium 

If,  as  is  charged,  the  United  Societies, 
as  well  as  this  demonstration  of  theirs, 
was  financed  by  the  liquor  traders  and 
manufacturers,  every  reference  to  the 
trade  or  its  patrons  was  carefully  elimi- 
nated. On  no  banner,  float  or  decorated 
truck  did  "saloon,"  "brewery,"  or  "drink" 
appear.  "Booze"  floated  over  a  small 
boy's  three-wheeled  auto  in  a  motto  read 
ing  "Down  with  booze,  but  give  us  per 
sonal  liberty." 

Among  the  many  other  legends  borne 
by  people  of  more  than  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  were  these : 

"Bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of  ty- 
ranny." 

"If  all  the  fool  laws  were  enforced  half 
the  city's  population   would   be  in   jail." 

"Foolish  laws  breed  disrespect  for  all 
law." 

"God  put  the  sun  in  Sunday." 

"Why  pick  on  Sunday,  the  working 
man's  holiday  ?" 

"We  want   Sunday   to  enjoy   liberty." 

"Morality  is  not  created  by  law." 

"Virtue  comes  not  from  the  penal 
code." 

"Human  liberty  was  purchased  too 
dearly  to  be  cheaply   bartered." 

"It  is  less  difficult  to  surrender  liberty 
than  to  acquire  it." 

"Normal  men  and  women  object  to 
being  classed  with  weaklings,  defectives 
and  derelicts." 

"Observe  the  will  of  the  people." 

No  sign  or  word  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  law,  or  against  the  mayor  and 
police  for  enforcing  it,  reached  the  eye 
or  ear  of  the  onlooker.  Both  the  parad 
ers  and  the  spectators  were  very  orderly 
and  comparatively  few  arrests  were 
made  for  drunkenness  or  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

All  this  betokens  the  decision  of  the 
wet  and  personal  liberty  forces  to  con- 
form to  such  law  enforcement  as  may 
be  continued,  to  fight  in  the  legislature 
for  the  repeal  of  sumptuary  laws  and  to 
vote  for  the  defeat  of  foes  and  the  elec- 
tion of  friends. 

The  City  Council  becomes  the  arena, 
where  for  two  years  until  the  legislature 
meets,  must  be  fought  out  the  issues  be- 
tween the  mayor's  partisan  and  patron- 
age   forces   and   those   lined   up   against 


him  for  very  diverse  reasons,  yet  allied 
by  a  common  determination.  Commit- 
tees of  the  Council  have  already  taken 
up  inquiries  concerning  the  threat  of  the 
administration  to  punish  city  employes, 
and  others  having  dealings  with  it,  who 
were  discovered  parading  by  the  city  at- 
torney's "spotters" ;  concerning  also  dis- 
charges and  appointments  penalizing  or 
rewarding  hostile  or  friendly  aldermen. 

The  main  issue  between  the  mayor 
and  the  aldermen  is  over  the  City  Coun- 
cil's right,  hitherto  undisputed,  to  ob- 
tain its  own  expert  advice  in  making  up 
the  city  budget  and  to  investigate  muni- 
cipal departments  with  reference  to 
their  expenditures  of  appropriations. 
The  administration  through  the  mayor 
and  department  heads  now  deny  this 
right  and  refuse  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  Council  committees  to  appear  be- 
fore them.  This  is  declared  to  be  "revo- 
lutionary" by  the  ablest  and  some  of  the 
most  conservative  aldermen,  who  are 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  their 
colleagues  in  resisting  this  aggression  of 
the  mayor  upon  the  Council's  preroga- 
tives. 

The  first  test  of  strength,  however, 
came  upon  another  of  the  many  issues 
which  the  best  aldermen  previously  had 
taken  with  the  mayor.  They  had  claimed 
the  right  to  deliberate  and  discriminate  in 
confirming  nominations  to  important  of- 
fices. The  first  nominations  to  be  made 
were  those  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Four  of  the  seven  nominees 
failed  to  be  confirmed,  two  of  them  be 
cause  they  had  been  involved  in  sectarian 
issues,  one  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  Teachers'  Federation,  and  the  other 
because  of  his  own  insistence  that  his 
nomination  be  withdrawn. 

These  first  adverse  votes  were  so  large 
as  to  lead  immediately  to  a  still  more 
formidable  coalition,  when  an  ordinance 
for  a  board  of  standards  and  apportion- 
ment came  within  two  votes  of  gaining 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  to  pass 
it  over  the  mayor's  veto.  The  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  is  also  wag 
ing  its  war  against  the  administration's 
Civil  Service  Commission,  demanding  of 
the  mayor  and  urging  before  a  Council 
committee  the  dismissal  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  malfeasance  in  office  in  vio- 
lating the  merit  law  as  specified  in  The 
Survey  for  September  25,  1915. 

There  are  some  signs  that  these  re- 
verses have  taken  effect  both  for  better 
and  worse.  After  holding  up  for  three 
months  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Sachs  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  which  is  the 
outgrowth  chiefly  of  his  initiative  and 
unpaid  services,  the  mayor  yielded  to  the 
storm  of  protest  and  pressure  and  re- 
nominated him.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Dr.  Sachs'  nomination  was  confirmed 
without  a  single  vote  being  registered 
against  him,  at  the  very  session  of  the 
Council  when  the  mayor's  other  nomina- 


ELLA    FLAGG   YOUNG 

Who  has  announced  she  will  not  ac- 
cept again  the  superintendency  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools 

tions  were  challenged  or  overthrown. 

At  the  annual  municipal  dinner  regu- 
larly given  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce to  the  mayor,  his  cabinet  and  the 
City  Council,  Mayor  Thompson's  plea 
for  co-operation  betokened  some  sense 
of  the  need  of  it,  but  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  appointment  of  a  corpora- 
tion counsel,  whose  selection  is  widely 
and  bitterly  resented  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  certain  corporate  interests 
professionally,  and  with  the  state  sen- 
ate's interference  with  the  issue  over  the 
public  schools. 

Meanwhile  Ella  Flagg  Young  has 
announced  her  determination  neither  to 
seek  nor  accept  reappointment  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  the  expira- 
tion of  her  term  of  office  on  December 
1.  Testimonial  occasions  held  in  her 
honor  will  culminate  in  a  great  public 
demonstration  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber. 
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STATB-WIDE  STUDY  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


The  appointment  of  the  Illinois 
State  Commission  on  Unemployment 
completes  the  initiative  given  by  the  leg- 
islature and  carried  out  by  Governor 
Dunne  for  a  new  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem that  at  last  is  being  recognized  as 
big  enough  and  chronic  enough  to  de- 
mand solution  not  only  at  the  hands  of 
the  state  but  of  the  nation.  The  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  this  commission  gave  it  power  "to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  of  unemployment  in 
Illinois,  together  with  the  causes  leading 
thereto,  and  the  effect  of  such  idleness 
upon  the  commonwealth  and  its  citizens." 
In  appointing  its  nine  members  the 
governor  included  five  whom  he  had  al- 
ready selected  to  serve  on  the  general 
advisory  board  of  the  state  employment 
offices  [see  The  Survey  for  September 
25.  page  569].  As  now  organized  the 
Commission  on  Unemployment  consists 
of  John  H.  Walker,  chairman.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Robins  and  John  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  labor  rep- 
resenting employes;  J.  Wallace  Dunnan. 
secretary,  editor  and  publisher  at  Pax- 
ton;  Oscar  G.  Mayer  and  A.  TI.  R    At- 
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wood  of  Chicago,  representing  employ- 
ers; John  E.  Williams,  Streator;  R.  H. 
Smith,  Toledo,  and  Graham  Tayior, 
Chicago,  representing  the  public. 

The  reports  of  former  commissions 
appointed  by  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment statistics  dealing  with  condi- 
tions in  that  city,  cover  the  general  in- 
quiry regarding  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  general  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem it  presents  to  the  public,  so  that  this 
commission  is  free  to  deal  with  the  pos- 
sible legislative  and  administrative  re- 
sources enabling  the  state  to  cope  more 
effectively    with    recurring    emergencies. 

Although  the  $5,000  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  commission  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  conduct  a  «state-wide  inves- 
tigation, yet  the  commission  is  such  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions toward  public  measures  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  private  employment. 

PLEA   FOR   BIRTH   CONTROL  ON 
THE  STAGE 

An  invited  audience  of  physi- 
cians, ministers,  university  instructors, 
social  workers  and  others  witnessed  at 
the  Maxine  Elliott  Theater,  New  York 
city,  the  first  performance  of  The  Un- 
born, a  three-act  play  written  by  Beulah 
Poynter  to  show  the  evils  of  reproduc- 
tion without  regard  to  heredity  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  production  of  the  play  was  part 
of  the  effort  of  the  Medical  Reviezu  of 
■Reviews,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
staged,  to  arouse  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  birth  control.  For  some  time  the 
Review  has  been  interested  in  amending 
the  law  that  inflicts  five  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  $5,000  fine  on  any  physician 
who  tells  a  patient  how  to  prevent  con- 
ception. 

Dramatic  critics  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  handled  the  play  gingerly 
but  agreed  in  finding  it  so  tragic  and 
gloomy  as  not  to  promise  a  successful 
run.  In  this  it  differs  from  the  Review's 
first  offering  in  sociological  drama, 
Brieux's  Damaged  Goods. 

In  a  statement  on  the  program  of  The 
Unborn,  the  Review  quotes  approvingly 
Havelock  Ellis'  remark  that  "society 
should  hold  in  its  hands  not  only  the 
Key  of  Death  but  also  the  Key  of  Life." 
"Woman's  place  in  the  world,"  continues 
the  statement,  "has  advanced  sufficiently 
to  permit  her  keen  intelligence  and 
natural  instincts  to  be  the  sole  guides  of 
the  necessity  for  offspring." 

In  the  first  act  the  audience  is  intro- 
duced to  a  young  couple  just  returned 
from  their  honeymoon.  The  husband 
reveals  his  desire  for  a  son  and  the  wife 
her  half-terrified  but  determined  inten- 
tion not  to  bear  children. 

Just  before  the  act  closes  she  dis- 
covers that  she  is  already  pregnant  and 
makes  a  secret  appointment  to  see  a 
doctor  who,  because  he  loves  her,  has 
premised  to  do  anything  for  her  she  may 
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ask.  The  doctor  failed  on  this  occasion, 
however,  for  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  act,  twenty  years  later,  we  learn 
that  the  couple  have  a  grown  son,  a 
nervous,  weak,  dreamy  chap.  The 
father's  mounting  suspicion  that  the  lad 
dissipates  and  that  the  mother  is  making 
a  mollycoddle  of  him  finds  bitter  utter- 
ance, while  the  mother,  fearful  that  on 
her  boy  has  been  visited  the  taint  of 
her  own  heredity,  seeks  to  explain  his 
weaknesses  as  due  to  temporary  "nerv- 
ousness." While  the  two  are  discussing 
him,  the  son  comes  down  and  demands 
to  know  why  he  is  not  like  other  boys. 

Presently,  while  the  soil  is  again  out 
of  the  room,  his  fiance  comes  in,  hav- 
ing unexpectedly  returned  from  college. 
The  boy,  hearing  her  voice,  rushes  into 
the  room  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
just  as  he  is  about  to  embrace  her  falls 
in  an  epileptic  convulsion,  the  first  he 
has  had  since  childhood.  The  whole 
family  is  stunned.  Only  the  mother  had 
suspected  the  real  nature  of  the  boy's 
trouble. 

In  the  third  act,  which  takes  place  a 
few  hours  later,  we  see  her  bitter  regret 
that  she  has  brought  into  the  world  a 
degenerate  son  who  has  no  affection  for 
her,  and  her  reproach  to  the  doctor  who 
refused  to  help  her  remain  childless. 
This  doctor  happens  to  be  the  uncle  of 
the  boy's  fiance,  and  he  now  refuses  to 
allow  their  marriage  to  take  place.  The 
mother  fights  for  the  boy,  insisting  that 
his  happiness  be  not  sacrificed  for  the 
sins  of  others,  but  that  he  be  allowed  a 
childless  marriage.  The  girl,  who  is  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  youth  in  strength 
of  body  and  mind,  announces  that  thev 


must  not  marry. 

After  apparently  mustering  strength 
enough  to  face  the  future,  the  youth 
weakens  and  while  the  others  are  out  of 
the  room  pleads  with  the  girl  to  marry 
him  in  spite  of  everything.  Gradually 
growing  frantic,  he  tries  to  choke  her, 
murmuring  of  love  as  he  does  it.  She  is 
rescued  by  the  father,  who  rushes  into 
the  room  and  pulls  the  boy  away. 

The  lad's  frenzy  has  gone  too  far, 
however,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  family  and  the  doctor,  he  strug- 
gles from  his  father's  grasp,  draws  a  re- 
volver from  his  pocket  and  shoots  the 
girl.  Rushing  upstairs  he  pauses  on  the 
top  step  and  puts  the  revolver  to  his  own 
head.  As  his  body  rolls  slowly  down 
and  the  curtain  falls,  the  mother,  staring 
and  insane,  calls  sweetly,  "Mother,  is 
Lennie   sleeping  as  he  should  ?" 

"With  this  performance  of  The  Un- 
born," explains  the  statement  on  the 
program  already  referred  to,  "we  are 
again  using  what  seems  to  us  the  most 
powerful  means  for  pushing  our  propa- 
ganda of  enlightenment.  And  if  our 
dramatic  presentations  result  in  no  more 
than  a  dignified  setting  forth  of  the 
questions  involved,  and  brings  the  prob- 
lem from  an  unassailable  position  in  the 
dark  to  a  place  where  it  may  be  properly 
dealt  with,  our  purpose  will  be  achieved." 

The  committee  for  the  production  of 
the  play  consisted  of  Frederick  H.  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  O.  P.  H.  Belmont,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Elbert  H.  Gary,  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
James  Speyer,  Princess  Troubetzkoy, 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  and  Paul  Bern. 
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COING  TO   SEA 


T 


HE   EXECUTION    OF  THE   I.  W. 
W. POET 


POINTING  THE  OTHER   END   OF 
THE  CHARITIES  PROBE 

The  latest  job  of  investigation 
among  the  public  charitable  bodies  of 
New  York  state  turns  right  about  face 
on  last  winter's  probing  of  the  city  and 
summons  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  the  anxious  seat. 

Governor  Whitman  has  appointed 
Charles  H.  Strong,  formerly  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Club,  a  special  com- 
missioner to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  the  board  and  of  the 
other  bodies  which  have  responsibility 
for  the  state's  wards — the  office  of  the 
fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities,  the 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Grounds  Commis- 
sion, the  Building  Improvement  Com- 
mission and  the  Salary  Classification 
Commission  of  State  Institutions. 

The  investigation  is  reported  from  Al- 
bany to  have  been  ordered  on  receipt  by 
the  governor  of  a  request  for  it  by  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of  public 
charities  in  New  York  city,  forwarded 
by  George  McAneny,  acting  as  head  of 
the  city  administration  during  Mayor 
Mitchel's  illness. 

It  was  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  his  depart- 
ment that  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
investigated  at  length  last  winter.  Com- 
ing on  the  heels  of  a  prolonged  inves- 
tigation by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, this  second  probing  was  charac- 
terized by  Edward  T.  Devine  in  The 
Survey  for  May  1  as  "baiting  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities." 

In  transmitting  his  annual  report  to 
Mayor  Mitchel,  Mr.  Kingsbury  wrote, 
among  others,  the  following  paragraphs 
which  were  put  in  the  governor's  hands : 

"We  found  that  the  conditions  in  some 
of  these  institutions  bearing  the  certifi- 
cate of  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
(  harities  were  such  as  to  be  little  less 
than  a  public  scandal  and  disgrace.    The 


agents  of  the  board,  presumably  without 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  members 
of  that  body,  had  apparently  gone 
through  their  inspection  of  those  institu- 
tions with  both  eyes  closed  or  with  one 
auspicious  and  one  drooping  eye. 

"Naturally  when  we  found  on  the  cer- 
tified lists  of  the  state  board,  institutions 
in  which  the  beds  were  alive  with  ver- 
min, in  which  the  heads  of  boys  and  girls 
were  itching  with  uncleanliness,  in  which 
antiquated  methods  of  punishment  pre- 
vailed and  in  which  the  children  were 
disgracefully  overworked  and  underfed, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  decline  to  com- 
mit children  to  those  institutions  and  to 
decline  to  accept  as  reliable  the  official 
reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

"It  is  obvious  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  city  to  duplicate  in  ex- 
pense and  effort  the  work  intended  to  be 
performed  by  an  already  existing  public 
agency.  The  conditions  which  make 
necessary  this  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort,  it  seems  to  us,  would  warrant  a 
special  inquiry  of  this  branch  of  the 
state  government  by  the  governor  or  by 
the  state  legislature." 

The  governor's  announcement  came 
out  during  the  closing  session  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections and  was  given  dramatic  setting 
from  the  floor.  William  J.  Doherty,  Mr. 
Kingsbury's  deputy  who  has  made  sting- 
ing reports  on  children's  institutions 
[see  The  Survey  for  January  2]  called 
on  the  members  to  forego  the  discussion 
of  ideals  and  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
reform  of  such  conditions  as  Mr.  Kings- 
bury's letter  described.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  said  that  he 
and  the  state  board  welcomed  the  in- 
vestigation. 

This  will  be  the  first  of  the  epidemic 
of  investigations  to  be  conducted  by  an 
outsider  rather  than  by  a  more  or  less 
competing  public  body. 


The  case  of  Joseph  Hillstrom, 
who  was  executed  by  shooting  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  November  19,  has  attracted 
wide  attention  because  of  the  efforts  to 
secure  his  pardon  or  a  commutation  of 
his  sentence.  Actively  carried  on  by  a 
group  representing  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  these  efforts  finally  en- 
listed the  co-operation  not  only  of  prac- 
tically the  entire  labor  movement  in 
America,  but  that  of  the  Swedish  min- 
ister to  the  United  States  and  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  intervened  twice,  the 
first  time  with  success,  to  secure  a  re- 
consideration of  the  case  by  the  Utah 
Board  of  Pardons. 

Hillstrom  was  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  J.  G.  Morrison  of  Salt  Lake 
City  on  January  10,  1914.  The  evi- 
dence, which  was  entirely  circumstantial, 
indicated  that  the  assailant  of  Morrison, 
during  a  shooting  affray  in  which  both 
Morrison  and  his  son  were  killed,  had 
received  a  bullet  wound  of  some  sort. 
Late  that  night  Hillstrom  called  at  a 
doctor's  office  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
chest.  After  receiving  treatment  he 
asked  that  nothing  be  said  about  the  mat- 
ter and  declared  that  he  had  been  shot 
in  an  affair  about  a  woman.  This  ex- 
planation of  his  wound  was  the  only  one 
he  ever  made  and  he  stood  by  it  to  the 
end,  refusing  however,  to  name  the 
woman  in  whose  house  he  claimed  to 
have  been  shot.  He  did  not  go  on  the 
witness-stand  during  the  trial. 

A  witness  testified  that  just  before  the 
murder  she  saw  a  man  who  looked  like 
Hillstrom  going  toward  Morrison's 
store.  Other  witnesses  testified  to  see- 
ing a  man  of  about  his  size  and  build 
running  away  just  after  the  shooting; 
but  no  one  could  positively  identify  Hill- 
strom as  the  man  observed  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  nor  was  any  motive 
shown.  Other  evidence  was  introduced, 
however,  that  was  regarded  as  throwing 
suspicion  on   Hillstrom. 

The  widespread  agitation  in  behalf  of 
Hillstrom  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  number  of  their  songs  and  was 
referred  to  as  the  I.  W.  W.  poet  during 
the  agitation  in  his  behalf.  According 
to  the  New  York  Call,  his  last  verse  was 
written  on  the  day  before  his  execution 
and  was  as  follows: 

"My  kin  don't  need  to  fuss  and  moan. 
Moss    does    not    cling   to    a    rolling 
stone. 
"My  body,  oh,  if  I  could  choose. 
I  would  to  ashes  it  reduce. 
\nd  let  the  merry  breezes  blow 
My    dust    to    where    some    flowers 
grow. 
"Perhaps  some  fading  flowers  then 

Would  come  to  life  and  bloom  again, 
"This  is  my  last  and  final  will — 
1  rood  luck  to  all  of  you — 

JOE  HIT  1    • 
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HROWING    LIGHT   ON    PELLA- 
GRA PROBLEMS 


The  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  of  Pel- 
lagra, held  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  was  for 
many  reasons  an  important  one.  Some 
noteworthy  aspects  of  the  meeting  and 
of  the  subject  of  pellagra,  have  been 
summarized  for  The  Survey  by  Dr.  C. 
H.  Lavinder,  Public  Health  Service,  re- 
tiring president  of  the  association. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  pellagra  is 
obscure.  The  malady  has  for  a  great 
many  years  been  attributed  to  a  diet 
largely  or  exclusively  composed  of 
maize,  and  this  view  is  still  widely  ac- 
cepted in  Europe.  With  the  advent  of 
the  disease  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, a  dramatic  event  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence,  there  took  place  a 
sort  of  renascence  in  the  study  of  pel- 
lagra. 

American  students  viewed  with  skep- 
ticism many  accepted  ideas,  and  began 
seriously  to  question  the  maize  hypothe- 
sis. This  in  turn  reacted  on  European 
thought,  with  a  resultant  upheaval  in  the 
etiologic  field  of  pellagra — an  upheaval 
which,  while  it  has  been  productive  per- 
haps of  foolish  and  vain  speculation, 
has  also  stimulated  wholesome  criticism. 

With  characteristic  energy,  casting 
aside  old  creeds,  the  American  student 
literally  jumped  into  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  perplexing  problems  of 
medical  science.  Approached  in  this 
manner,  the  problem  became  as  a 
natural  result,  more  problematic  and  its 
solution  seemed  even  mofe  remotely  re- 
moved. 

Despite  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  students  of  experience  that  there 
exists  some  essential  causal  relation  be- 
tween pellagra  and  diet,  American 
students  looked  with  a  more  favorable 
eye  upon  an  infectious  origin  for  the 
disease,  and  sought  energetically  the  elu- 
sive germ  supposed  to  be  its  cause. 
Along  with  this  went  much  serious  study 
and  careful  collection  of  facts.  In  the 
transactions  of  the  first  two  meetings  of 
the  Pellagra  Association  may  be  found 
the  record  of  students  floundering  in  a 
quagmire;  but  also  the  record  of  much 
valuable  and  honest  work. 

At  the  third  and  last  meeting  of  this 
association,  sober,  second  thought  and  a 
safe  conservatism  began  to  reassert  it- 
self; and  for  the  first  time  food  and  diet 
in  relation  to  pellagra  really  took  the 
lead  on  the  program. 

While  it  would  be  vain  to  assert,  in 
any  scientific  sense,  that  the  cause  of 
pellagra  has  been  discovered,  yet  the 
papers  presented  have  certainly  helped 
students  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
States  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  its 
nature,  and,  even  more  important  just 
now,  have  perhaps  opened  a  practical 
method  of  preventing  it. 

Without  any    desire    to    minimize  the 


importance  of  any  part  of  the  program, 
certainly  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  two  most  important  contributions  at 
this  meeting  were  the  papers  of  Gold- 
berger  and  his  associates  and  of  Syden- 
stricker,  all  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Public  Health  Service. 

In  his  paper,  Goldberger  with  his  co- 
workers gave  an  account  of  some  prac- 
tical experiments  in  the  prevention  of 
pellagra  in  certain  institutions — an  in- 
sane asylum  in  Georgia  and  two  orphan- 
ages in  Mississippi — which  have  for 
some  years  suffered  from  this  disease. 

In  the  insane  asylum  they  assumed 
charge  of  two  wards,  containing  about 
eighty  patients,  all  of  whom  had  dis- 
played at  some  recent  time  evidences  of 
active  pellagra.  The  two  orphanages 
were  placed  completely  under  their  su- 
pervision. One  of  these  places  had  had 
seventy-nine  cases  of  pellagra  among  its 
inmates  during  the  previous  season;  and 
the  other,  one  hundred  and  thirty  such 
cases.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  pellagra 
is  a  disease  in  which  acute  manifesta- 
tions occur  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  usually  springtime.  Goldberger 
and  his  associates  assumed  the  care  of 
these  institutions  in  the  fall  of  1914, 
when  pellagrous  manifestations  were 
subsiding  or  had  subsided  for  the  year. 

No  change  whatever  was  made  in  any 


of  these  institutions  except  in  the  diet  of 
the  inmates.  The  diet  of  all  was  de- 
creased in  its  starchy  components,  and 
increased  in  its  protein  elements — fresh 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  beans  and  peas  being 
added  rather  abundantly.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  about  one  year,  and  all  the 
institutions  passed  through  one  season 
when  pellagra  is  expected  to  manifes; 
itself. 

Only  one  case  of  the  disease,  however, 
was  '  observed  in  all  three  institutions, 
although  from  the  experience  of  previous 
years  not  less  than  eighty-five  cases 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
occur  in  the  orphanages,  and  about 
thirty  in  the  two  wards  of  the  asylum. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  these  ex- 
periments are  of  much  value  and  demon- 
strate quite  conclusively  how  this  disease 
may  be  prevented,  whatever  be  its  cause. 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  would 
seem  justifiable. 

The  paper  of  Sydenstricker  was  a  sta- 
tistical study  on  the  prevalence  of  pel- 
lagra in  its  possible  relation  to  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  food.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit any  analysis  of  his  highly  interesting 
data.  His  conclusions,  however,  served 
as  a  support  for  the  demonstration  made 
by  Goldberger  and  his  associates.  Brief- 
ly summarized  in  his  own  words,  they 
are  as  follows:  "The  available  data 
thus  point  to  a  lessened  financial  ability 
of  southern  wage-earners'  families  to 
provide  a  properly  balanced  diet,  as  well 
as  a  decrease  in  the  availability  (meas- 
ured by  retail  prices)  of  an  animal  pro- 
tein food  supply  for  the  wage-working 
population,  particularly  since  1907  or 
1908." 

Studies  of  this  character  serve  to  show 
quite  clearly  what  has  long  been  recog- 


Copyriaht  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune 


A  COTTACE  HOSPITAL  OF  THE  EIGHTH   FRENCH  ARMY 

§KETCH  of  a  hospital  "somewhere  in  France."  administered  by  a  Vassar  girl, 
Mary  Borden  Turner.  Mrs.  Turner  was  graduated  from  Vassar  in  1907.  The 
hospital  which  she  has  planned  and  with  the  help  of  friends  in  this  country  is 
supporting,  is  of  the  cottage  type.  The  ten  "huts"  or  movable  houses  contain  each 
about  twenty  beds,  and  can  be  set  up  relatively  near  a  field  of  action;  naturally  the 
most  seriously  wounded  soldiers  are  brought  to  it.  The  hospital  is  organized 
under  the  Service  de  Sante,  which  provides  doctors  and  orderlies. 

Vassar's  active  interest  in  the  public  health  movement  has  been  demonstrated 
recently  in  a  fund  of  $1,200  subscribed  to  support  a  district  nurse  in  Poughkeepsie 
and  in  the  request  of  Buffalo  Alumnae  to  the  commissioner  of  health  to  be  assigned 
a  share  in  the  health  center  work  of  that  city. 
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nized,  that  the  prevalence  of  pellagra  is 
evidence  of  poor  economic  conditions 
and  its  attendant  insufficiency  in  food 
supply.  The  remedy,  also,  is  none  too 
easy  of  application. 

Concerning  it  all,  the  critic  will,  of 
course,  say  that  this  is  traveling  a  very 
wide  circle  to  reach  results  already  well 
known  and  applied  in  Europe. 

And  this  is  true.  But  the  assertion 
may  be  ventured  that  nowhere  in  pel- 
lagra literature  is  there  to  be  found  such 
a  practical,  clear-cut  demonstration  of 
the  real,  positive,  almost  specific  value 
of  food  in  the  prevention  of  this  impor- 
tant malady. 

^OR   THE    HEALTH    OF   SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Forty  states  of  the  Union  have 
taken  legal  action  to  safeguard  the  sani- 
tation of  public  school  buildings.  This 
important  fact  is  presented  in  a  bulletin 
from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  its 
subject  matter,  this  bulletin  is  of  in- 
terest as  being  a  study  of  school  laws 
and  regulations  by  William  A.  Cook, 
high  school  visitor  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Cook  bases  his  state- 
ments upon  original  documents,  school 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  states  them- 
selves and  in  many  cases,  on  reports  of 
the  state  public  health  board.  One  dif- 
ficulty in  presenting  the  subject  satis- 
factorily, Mr.  Cook  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  school  codes  of  many  states 
omit  some  laws  bearing  on  school  sani- 
tation. Also,  since  various  executive 
authorities  have  the  power  to  act,  regu- 
lations may  on  short  notice  be  modified 
from  the  reported  form. 

States  that  apparently  have  not  taken 
legal  steps  toward  securing  hygienic 
school  buildings  are  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee.  How- 
ever, in  these  states  all  possible  moral 
suasion,  says  Mr.  Cook,  is  put  into  play 
through  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  com- 
missions on  "model  schools."  Advisory 
action,  and  sometimes  jurisdiction,  is 
frequently  vested  in  the  state  board  of 
health,  in  many  states  this  board  being 
the  chief  force  in  the  hygienic  improve- 
ment of  schools. 

This  is  true  in  the  field  of  inspection 
as  well  as  in  that  of  regulation.  In 
Indiana,  one  of  the  states  most  active 
in  this  work,  the  number  of  buildings 
condemned  in  1903  was  5;  in  1910,  38. 
The  sanitary  schoolhouse  law  of  1911,  is 
practically  a  vote  of  confidence  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  health 
board  of  that  state. 

Sanitary  regulations  reported  in  the 
bulletin,  concern  the  school  site,  its  size 
and  distance  from  nuisances;  the  water 
supply,  including  the  common  drinking- 
cup,  the  common  pail  for  holding  drink- 
ing-water, and  the  common  towel ;  lo- 
cation of  toilets  in  or  near  the  school ; 
protection  against  fire  and  panic.  Leg- 
islation on  lighting  is  as  yet  limited  to 
thirteen  of  the  states,  but  much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  subject,  even  where 
no  regulation  is  as  yet  passed.  Heating 
and  ventilation  are  provided  for  in  twen- 
ty-two states.  The  use  of  soiled  books 
is  forbidden  under  some  regulations,  the 
Jdaho  State  Board  of  Health  ruling  that 


school  or  library  books  taken  to  a  house 
in  which  quarantinable  disease  exists, 
must  be  destroyed. 

An  interesting  feature  is  found  in 
Ohio  regulations.  That  is,  that  in  all 
schools  of  four  to  eight  classrooms,  there 
must  be  one  rest  room;  in  schools  of 
more  than  eight  classrooms,  there  must 
be  two  rest  rooms.  These  rooms  are  to 
be  equipped  with  a  couch,  supplies  for 
hrst  aid  to  the  injured,  water  supply, 
and  toilet  accommodations. 

Adjustable  furniture,  and  its  adjust- 
ment once  or  twice  each  year  to  allow 
for  the  growth  of  the  pupils,  is  required 
in  Indiana.  Delaware  rules  that  the  fur- 
niture must  be  "modern,"  but  what  the 
standard  is  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Minnesota  seems  to  be  the  only 
state  legally  adopting  single  desks.  Sev- 
eral states  describe  the  furniture  for 
classrooms  in  its  relation  to  the  physique 
and  growth  of  the  children. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  obtainable 
at  ten  cents  each  from  the  Government 
Printing:  Office. 
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WO  NEW  SOCIETIES  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSES 


Two  new  organizations  are  re- 
ported from  the  field  of  public  health 
nursing.  One  is  the  Social  Service  and 
Nurses'  Training  School  of  Georgia, 
which  entered  upon  its  career  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  school  is  a  development  of 
a  social  service  class  started  in  1913  by 
the  Atlanta  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association.  It  is  chartered 
in  Georgia  and  its  board  of  directors 
represents  the  leading  social  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  of  the  city. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  pub- 
lic health  and  hygiene;  child  welfare; 
hospital  social  service;  charity  organiza- 
tion and  anti-tuberculosis  work ;  soci- 
ology and  public  health  nursing.  Prac- 
tice work  will  be  offered  by  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Jewish  Al- 
liance and  other  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  president  of  the 
school  is  H.  M.  Willett;  secretary,  Rosa 
Lowe,  of  Atlanta. 

The  second  recruit  is  the  New  York 
State  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  It  is  the  result  of  a  request 
from  nurses  already  at  work,  to  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  new  body 
is  to  stimulate  the  extension  of  varying 
services  which  nurses  may  offer  to  the 
public  both  in  sickness  and  health ;  to 
standardize  as  rapidly  as  is  expedient  the 
various  branches  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing; to  assist  in  the  development  of  in- 
struction in  public  health  matters  to 
nurses  in  training;  to  seek  to  extend  the 
provisions  for  skilled  nursing  of  the  sick 
poor  in  their  homes;  to  increase  and 
broaden  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation by  nurses;  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  all  public  health  laws. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  first  year 
were:  president,  Carolyn  C.  Van  Blar- 
com,  New  York ;  corresponding  secre- 
tary,   Eleanor    Bridgeland,    New    York. 

The  organization  will  form  a  part  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  also  will  be  affili- 
ated with  the  New  York  State  Nurses' 
Association. 


THE   NEED   OF  SIMPLIFYING 
BIRTH  CERTIFICATES 

Health  officers  have  a  fre- 
quently amusing  even  though  difficult 
task  in  compiling  vital  statistics.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Plecker  of  Richmond,  Va.,  tells 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  some  experi- 
ences which  have  lead  to  simplifying 
to  their  lowest  possible  terms  the  birth 
certificate  of  his  registration  area. 

For  instance,  the  desirability  of  us- 
ing the  terms  "boy"  or  "girl"  instead  of 
the  word  "sex"  was  brought  home  to 
Dr.  Plecker  while  remonstrating  with  a 
colored  midwife  for  always  omitting  the 
answer  to   that   essential  question. 

"When  I  discovered,"  said  Dr.  Pleck- 
er, "that  she  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'sex,'  I  endeavored  to 
explain  by  telling  her  that  we  wished 
to  know  whether  the  child  is  male  or 
female.  Her  puzzled  look  still  proved 
that  my  language  was  not  sufficiently 
simple.  I  then  asked  whether  the  child 
was  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  question 
brought   a   ready   response." 

Another  stumbling-block  to  the  illiter- 
ate was  the  question  whether  the  child 
was  twin,  triplet  or  quadruplet.  The 
frequent  appearance  of  the  word 
"other"  in  answers  decided  the  registrar 
to  inquire  only  whether  the  child  was 
one  of  twins  or  triplets  and  take  his 
chances  on  securing  any  further  infor- 
mation. 

Still  another  difficulty  came  from  the 
term  "illegitimate."  Since  this  word  was 
entirely  incomprenensible,  says  Dr. 
Plecker,  to  the  host  of  grannies  who 
hold  in  dirt-laden  hands  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  mothers  and  infants,  the 
registrar  substituted  the  question,  "Are 
parents  married?"  Even  yet  the  pau- 
city of  answers  seems  to  indicate  that  in 
that  section  of  society  the  matter  is 
considered  one  of  quite  minor  impor- 
tance. 

Formerly  in  answering  the  inquiry  as 
to  color,  such  replies  as  "blond," 
"brunette,"  and  so  forth,  were  received. 
The  use  of  the  heading,  Color  or  Race 
is  bringing  more  satisfactory  replies  as 
to  whether  a  child  is  Indian,  Japanese, 
or  native-born. 

FEATURES  TO   BE   OBSERVED  IN 
TUBERCULOSIS  WEEK 

The  opportunity  will  be  afford- 
ed  to  every  person  in  the  United  States 
mi  December  8  to  set  at  rest  his  lurking 
anxieties  as  to  whether  he  has  any  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis. 

That  day  has  been  set  aside  as  "medi- 
cal examination  day,"  occurring  on  the 
Wednesday  of  Tuberculosis  Week  plan- 
ned by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  country  be- 
tween December  6  and  12. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  inaugurate 
a  regular  annual  "inspection  of  the  hu- 
man machine."  To  this  end  the  co- 
operation of  physicians,  employers  and 
workers  has  been  secured.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  week  are  to  be  the  Chil- 
dren's Health  Crusade  Day  and  Tuber- 
culosis Sunday,  the  sixth  of  such  yearly 
interdenominational  observances  to  be 
celebrated. 
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CITY    COMPETITION    IN     CHILD 
WELFARE 

"Why  Winfield  Wins"  was 
the  big  sign  over  the  stage  in  the  local 
Chautauqua  tabernacle  when  the  town 
received  a  check  for  $1,000  given  by 
former  Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs  as  the 
first  prize  in  a  contest  of  Kansas  second- 
class  cities  to  determine  which  affords 
the  best  conditions  for  the  rearing  of 
children.  One  of  the  reasons  was  ap- 
parent, for  underneath  the  sign  children 
of  Winfield  were  grouped  in  a  chorus 
and  orchestra  which  have  made  the  com- 
munity music  of  the  city  known  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

The  contest  originated  in  the  mind  of 
Prof.  William  A.  McKeever,  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  who  outlined  the  plan  and 
formulated  the  six  points  on  which  the 
cities  were  judged.    These  were: 

1.  Opportunities  for  play  and  athletics. 

2.  School  work  and  industrial  training. 

3.  Social  and  recreational  activities. 

4.  Physical  and  moral  safeguards. 

5.  Activities  of  child   fostering  clubs 
and  societies. 

6.  Attendance   at   Sunday   school   and 
kindred  organizations. 

The  number  of  contesting  cities  was 
narrowed  to  fifteen,  all  of  which  were 
visited  by  three  judges — one  of  them 
being  a  "mysterious  stranger"  whose 
name  was  never  announced  and  who 
made  his  investigations  when  nobody 
suspected  and  the  town  was  not  preened 
to  be  "on  good  behavior." 

The  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
to  present  Winfield's  claims  was  Edgar 
B.  Gordon,  who  has  developed  remark- 
ably the  musical  activities  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  connection  with  the  schools 


SCHOOL  BOYS  ON  THEIR  OWN  TEN 
ACRE  FARM 

he  has  organized  pageants,  festivals  and 
dramatic  work,  as  well  as  the  orchestra 
and  chorus.  School  facilities  in  general 
were  the  most  important  factor  in  Win- 
field's  fine  showing.  The  buildings  are 
open  almost  every  evening  for  social 
and  recreational  purposes ;  a  ten-acre 
school  farm  gives  unusual  opportunities 
for  agricultural  instruction ;  the  propor- 
tion of  students  who  continue  in  school 
through  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school  is  large ;  and  the  usual  playground 
program  is  supplemented  by  swimming 
and  hiking  trips,  educational  moving 
picture   matinees,   and  similar   activities. 


The  service  of  the  library  includes  the 
occasional  use  of  its  facilities  for  com- 
munity gatherings  such  as  a  town  "open 
house"  on  New  Year's  day. 

These  and  other  provisions  for  the 
promotion  of  social  welfare  are  supple- 
mented by  strict  regulation  of  influences 
likely  to  be  demoralizing.  From  early 
days  the  city  has  prohibited  saloons,  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors  is  not  per- 
mitted, and  minors  are  not  allowed  in 
pool  rooms.  The  juvenile  court  records 
show  that  in  four  years  only  35  children 
were  brought  to  the  court,  of  whom  but 
19  were  delinquent. 

A  second  prize  in  the  contest  was 
given  by  Charles  F.  Horner  and  won  by 
Independence. 

ASOCIAL    SERVICE    DIRECTORY 
AS  A  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT 

Chicago's  first  charities  direc- 
tory, now  nearly  ten  years  out  of  date,  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  present  offi- 
cials and  social  workers.  It  is  significant 
that  the  need  for  a  new  one  has  re- 
ceived official  recognition.  For  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  social 
service  directory  is  published  as  a  public 
document.  This  credit  belongs  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  to  which 
still  more  credit  is  due  for  the  welcome 
it  gave  to  the  co-operation  of  social 
workers  representing  the  voluntary- 
agencies  of  the  city. 

The  department  provided  city  funds  to 
meet  the  expense  involved,  as  well  as 
educational  and  clerical  assistance  in 
compiling  and  distributing  the  volume. 
Expert  social  workers  were  entrusted 
with  the  editorial  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  scope,  classification  and 
form  of  the  directory. 

In  form  it  is  compact  and  portable. 
Its  250  pages  are  simply  arranged  and 
well  displayed  typographically.  A  com- 
plete index  valuably  aids  quick  reference 
to  each  agency. 

Only  such  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions as  "have  a  bearing  on  social 
work"  were  included.  Condemnation  of 
anything  excluded,  or  endorsement  of 
anything     included,     is     distinctly     dis- 
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avowed.  No  reference  is  made,  as  well 
might  have  been,  to  the  endorsements  of 
the  Subscriptions  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
But  fortunately  all  agencies  that  clear 
their  cases  through  the  Social  Service 
Registration    Bureau   are   indicated. 

Public  agencies  are  completely  listed, 
including  a  valuable  list  of  the  courts 
with  their  location,  telephone  number, 
specific  function,  terms  and  court  calls. 
Other  unique  features  are  lists  of 
suburban  agencies  and  a  directory  of 
all  publicly  owned  assembly  halls,  with 
their  seating  capacities,  located  in  pub- 
lic school  buildings  for  the  most  part. 
The  school  hall  capacity  is  reported  to 
be  over  120,000. 

A  prefatory  list  of  other  official  and 
private  directories  and  a  concluding  list 
of  national  organizations  appropriately 
open  and  close  this  very  valuable  hand- 
book. The  public  owes  its  value  chiefly 
to  Edward  L.  Burchard,  secretary  of  the 
Civics  Extension  Committee,  as  editor- 
in-chief.  He  was  assisted  by  a  small 
editorial  committee  and  by  twenty- 
seven  co-operators  representing  as 
many  different  agencies. 

Louise  Osborne  Rowe,  commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
added  to  her  preface  an  appreciation 
of  the  voluntary  co-operation  which 
made  the  directory  possible,  and  the 
help  rendered  by  her  own  staff  assist- 
ants. 

An  edition  of  only  3,500  copies  of  the 
directory  is  thus  far  provided  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  offi- 
cial and  voluntary  agencies  interested, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  provision  may  be 
made  for  another  and  larger  edition,  and 
that  the  directory  will  be  issued  annual- 
ly by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


A 


TOWN     CAMP 
TOURISTS 


FOR    MOTOR 


A  recent  rapid  survey  of  sev- 
eral towns  in  Oregon  showed  that  most 
of  them  had  developed  some  new  forms 
of  municipal  activity.  These  may  be 
suggestive  to  other  small  communities. 
Roseburg  and  Grants  Pass,  for  instance, 
have  voted  bonds  to  build  a  railway,  not 
inside  the  town  limits  but  leading  from 
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the  town  to  a  timber  belt,  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  which  the  growth  of  the 
towns  depends.  This  is  such  a  new 
thing  that  the  right  to  do  it  was  at  first 
seriously  questioned  by  the  courts. 

Ashland,  a  town  of  6,000,  is  a  fine 
example  of  well-rounded  municipal  or- 
ganization. It  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southern  Oregon,  and  has  as 
chief  resources  climate,  scenery,  mineral 
waters,  fruit,  cattle  and  mines.  It  has 
passed  a  bond  issue  of  $175,000  to  de- 
velop mineral  springs  a,nd  recreation 
features,  all  owned  by  the  municipality 
and  run  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
visitors.  Ashland  "owns  its  own  light 
and  water  systems,  and  has  five  city 
parks,  four  of  them  being  small  squares 
inside  the  city,  and  one  of  them  running 
for  twelve  miles  up  a  canyon  and  com- 
prising two  hundred  feet  on  each  side 
of  the  stream.  This  park  widens  as  it 
reaches  the  town,  and  contains  four  ten- 
nis courts,  a  small  playground,  a  wad- 
ing-pool,  several  fountains  and  most 
unique  of  all,  an  auto  camping  ground. 

This  camping  ground  offers  to  all 
passers-by  camp-sites,  rustic  tables  and 
benches,  good  toilets  and  piped  water,  a 
small  garbage  incinerator,  and  a  screen- 
ed kitchen  with  a  dozen  gas-stoves  and 
a  dozen  or  more  ventilated  food-lockers. 


All  this  equipment  is  free  except  the  gas, 
which  is  paid  for  by  a  quarter  in  the 
slot.  Autos  traveling  along  the  coast 
often  stop  at  Ashland  for  repairs  or  a 
complete  overhauling,  so  the  far-sighted 
planning  of  the  park  board  pays  divi- 
dends. There  are  two  women  on  this 
park  board. 

The  social  and  civic  activities  of  the 
city,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  carried 
on  by  the  municipality,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  five  women's 
organizations,  organized  into  a  city 
federation  of  clubs.  All  charity  is 
handled  through  the  Sunshine  Club,  an 
organization  of  100  members  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  They  co- 
operate with  the  county  Juvenile  Court 
in  investigating  requests  for  mothers" 
pensions,  and  in  occasional  delinquency 
cases.  The  simple  principle  on  which 
they  act  is  to  give  all  the  relief  needed 
as  long  as  they  have  the  money ;  so  far 
they  have  always  had  it.  Relief  consists 
in  finding  jobs,  or  paying  for  nurses, 
hospital  bills,  and  occasionally  for  gro- 
ceries or  clothes  to  enable  children  to  at- 
tend school.  All  applicants  must  be 
known  personally  by  the  member  report- 
ing them,  difficult  cases  are  investigated 
by  the  president. 


ASHLAND,  ORE.,    HAS   A   UTY    PARK    WHICH    EXTENDS   12    MILES  UP 
A  CANYON  AND  ALONG  A   STREAM 


PASSING     MOTORISTS     FIND     MANY     CONVENIENCES     IN     A     WKLL- 
EQUIPPED   MUNICIPAL  CAMPING  GROVE 


JOTEUX  NOEL 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Community  Christmas  Movement 
after  Three  Years    Growth 

By  Grace  M.  Johnston 


THE  community 
Christmas  move- 
ment,  which 
someone  has 
termed  "the  most  de- 
lightful innovation  of 
the  century,"  has  spread 
from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
America  and  won  its 
way  into  war-worried 
France.  There  is  a 
strain  of  pathos,  but  not 
a  little  holiday  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  story  of  a 
soldiers'  public  Christ- 
mas tree  which  comes 
from  Valentine  de  Puth- 
od,  a  social  worker  in 
Paris. 

Writing  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend  last  year  just 
after  Christmas,  Mile,  de 
Puthod  described  this 
incident  of  holiday  joy 
in  a  war-stricken  com- 
munity: 

"My  brother  has  join- 
ed his  regiment,  the 
fourth  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. He  has  not  yet 
gone  to  the  front.  His 
regiment  stands  on  the 
second  line  back,  making 
works  of  defense.  The 
men  are  billeted  in  a 
small,  quaint,  old  village. 
They  have  made  friends 
with  the  population, 
composed  for  the  pres- 
ent of  old  men,  young 
boys,  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  village  men  being  under  the 
colors  somewhere  far  away. 

"These  artillerymen,  being  themselves 
family  men,  are  in  their  leisure  times 
doing  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  popula- 
tion, who  are  in  turn  most  kind  to  them. 
At  Christmas  time,  my  brother,  who 
knows  every  child  in  the  village,  sug- 
gested that  the  soldiers  fix  a  Christmas 
tree  for  the  children. 

"(Now  I  must  state  here  that  I  have 
told  Julien  several  times  about  things 
I  read  in  The  Survey,  such  as  munici- 
pal Christmas  trees,  the  use  of  school- 
rooms for  the  community,  co-operation 
in  working  out  plans,  etc.,  and  I  know 
that  his  mind  works  on  these  things.) 

"His  idea  was  warmly  welcomed  and 
caught  as  fire.  Every  man  found  he  had 
money  to  give — they  all  gave  generous- 
ly. Some  who  were  acquainted  with 
tradespeople  did  the  shopping  and  got 
toys  and  clothes  at  sensible  prices. 

"Julien  went  to  see  the  mayor  and 
the  teacher  and  the  vicar,  for  he  want- 
ed everybody  to  help.  The  school  was 
open  to  the  soldiers  who  decorated  it 
with  fir  trees,  ivy,  holly,  and  lanterns. 
The   vicar  promised  to  say   a   midnight 
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mass  in  the  little  church,  so  as  to  call  a 
Christmas  spirit  on  the  community. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  sang  and  played 
the  organ  during  that  mass,  which  saw 
an  attendance  of  soldiers  and  people 
such  as  the  church  had  surely  never  seen 
before. 

"The  next  day  a  beautiful  big  tree 
stood  in  the  schoolroom,  the  children 
were  seated  in  front  of  it,  and  before 
they  were  given  toys  and  things,  they 
listened  to  a  little  program  made  for 
them.  Wish  you  had  seen  their  glee 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  (who  in  pri- 
vate life  happened  to  be  a  clown)  ap- 
peared in  his  clown  costume  and  did 
tricks  before  them ! 

"After  it  was  over  I  had  a  walk  in 
the  woods  all  white  with  frost,  and  heard 
the  distant  roaring  of  our  big  guns;  it 
was  a  striking  contrast,  filled  one  with 
awe,  and  grave  thoughts,  not  all  of  them 
sad,  came  to  me.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
this  war,  cruel  as  it  is,  will  not  make 
us  an  ambitious,  cruel  people.  We  all 
expect  a  new  France  to  rise  out  of  it." 

QCARCELY  could  any  of  that  group 
of    citizens,     who     surprised     New 


York  city  with  the  first 
Tree  of  Light  in  1912, 
have  dreamed  that  there 
was  enough  idealism  in 
the  American  people  to 
practically  establish  the 
community  Christmas  as 
a  national  custom  in  a 
brief  three  years'  time. 
But  when  literally  hun- 
dreds of  cities,  towns, 
villages,  neighborhoods, 
rural  communities  and 
institutions  seize  on  an 
idea,  develop  it  to  suit 
their  own  needs,  and  lay 
around  it  permanent 
plans  for  the  future, 
surely  a  national  custom 
may  be  said  to  be  more 
than  in  the  making. 

Some  initiating  energy 
is  all  that  is  needed  to 
start  the  community 
Christmas  on  the  road  to 
easy  success:  in  some 
towns  it  is  a  socially- 
minded  mayor,  in  others 
a  public-spirited  citizen, 
a  progressive  board  of 
trade,  a  vigorous  news- 
paper editor,  an  active 
woman's  club  or  a  live 
church.  And  rapidly  all 
sorts  of  institutions,  or- 
ganizations and  individ- 
uals line  up  to  help. 

There  is  a  story  of  co- 
operation in  practically 
every  public  Christmas 
tree  that  should  encour- 
age the  worker  for  community  better- 
ment. St.  Louis  showed  a  fine  get-to- 
gether spirit  at  its  first  municipal  tree. 
The  great  evergreen  was  the  gift  of  the 
city  of  Irondale  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
It  was  brought  to  the  town  free  by  the 
railroad,  hauled  to  the  downtown  plaza 
by  a  local  lumber  company,  erected  and 
shaped  by  the  city  Park  Department 
and  wired  and  lighted  by  the  light  and 
power  company.  The  public  school 
children  sang  carols  and  foreign-born 
citizens  gave  folk  dances.  One  of  the 
hotels  loaned  parlors  for  dressing  and 
assembly  rooms  and  the  merchants  in 
the  downtown  section  kept  dark  their 
big  electric  advertising  signs  during 
holiday  week  so  that  the  tree  with  its 
great  apex  star  might  shine  the  more 
brilliantly. 

What  is  true  of  St.  Louis  may  be  said 
also  of  San  Francisco,  Bennington, 
Cincinnati,  Syracuse,  Washington,  and 
half  a  hundred  other  cities. 

If  the  spirit  of  co-operation  roused 
by  the  public  Christmas  gratifies  the 
civic  worker,  so  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  planning  entertainment  should  de- 
light the  play  crank. 
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Photo  by  Chicuyo  Daily  Xeivx 


Chicago's  first  community  Christmas  tree  in  grant  park 


I  he  court  house 
square  an  effective 
background  for  the 
Mewburgh,  N.  Y., 
tree  (above) 


A  growing  tree 
in  a  tropical  set- 
ting decorated  for 
the  people's  Christ- 
mas,  Riverside, 
Cal.    (to  the  left) 


Marshalltown,  Iowa,  with  300  trees, 
hundreds  of  yards  of  evergreen  festoon- 
ing and  a  blaze  of  electric  lights  enter- 
tained the  people  for  miles  round  about. 
There  were  contests,  dancing,  parades, 
fireworks — a  veritable  Christmas  carni- 
val. 

In  Toledo  the  municipal  tree  was 
formally  deeded  to  the  children  of  the 
city  and  nearly  2,000  youngsters  knelt 
in  the  snow  and  prayed  that  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  might  live  on  forever. 

At  the  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  celebration  a 
good-natured  cop  played  Santa  Claus, 
distributing  gifts  to  the  children. 

In  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore. 
Cleveland  and  a  number  of  other  cities, 
the  old  English  custom  of  singing  waits 
in  the  streets  on  Christmas  eve,  has  been 
revived.  Armed  with  lanterns,  groups 
of  singers  go  about  singing  The  First 
Noel,  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
Adeste  Fidelis,  before  lighted  candles 
burning:  in  the  windows  of  many  homes. 

In  Cleveland  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment last  year  sent  out  twenty-two  bands 
of  school  children,  twenty  in  each  group. 
So  welcome  were  the  carolers  and  so 
beautiful  the  idea  that  the  settlement 
this  year  plans  for  singing  on  a  much 
broader  scale  and  also  hopes  to  make  the 
custom  an  annual  event. 

OOSTON  has  devised  a  clever  plan  of 
collecting  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  public  Christmas.  Several 
-  before  the  holidays  little  red  mus- 
lin stockines  are  distributed  widely  over 
the  city.  With  the  stocking  goes  a  card 
stating  that  the  money  is  wanted  "for 
Christmas  trees,  candles,  cards,  wreaths 
and  decorations — for  a  Christmas  play 
in  each  community."  The  citv  is  divided 
into  several  districts,  each  with  its  own 
representative  in  charge  of  all  local  ar- 
rangements. The  Red  Stocking  Com- 
mittee, the  central  administrative  body, 
places  its  emphasis  on  Christmas  in  the 
home.  Carol  groups  in  each  district, 
sometimes  100  persons  of  all  nationalities 
and  creeds,  sinq;  lustily  the  old  soncs 
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A     RURAL    COMMUNITY     TREE,     MAR- 
SHALL  COUNTY,    KANSAS 

Not  alone  does  the  co-operation  of 
the  great  city  deserve  commendation ; 
far  more  does  the  community  spirit 
of  the  isolated  district  and  the  rural 
neighborhood  need  praise.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  outdoor  Christmas 
festivals  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Berry  School  in  Georgia.  The  entire 
program  of  music  and  singing  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  mountain  folk  and  they 
paid  all  the  expense  of  the  tree. 

The  young  colored  folks  at  Hampton 
Institute  also  had  a  tree  round  which 
there  was  much  holiday  merry-making. 

Even  industrial  groups  have  been 
drawn  into  the  community  Christmas 
movement.  In  Newark,  Ohio,  a  labor 
union  gave  the  town  its  first  public  tree 
which  was  later  planted  to  become  in 
truth  a  municipal  possession. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  planned 
an  employes'  festival  round  a  great  tree 
set  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Pittsburgh. 

\X70RKING  incognito,  the  same  group 
of  people  who  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  first  public  Christmas  tree 
in  New  York  is  directing  the  national 
movement.  What  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it — the  best  carols  to  sing,  the  most  de- 
sirable sort  of  music,  the  use  of  phono- 
graphs, how  to  organize,  how  to  enlist 
helpers — in  fact,  any  information  desired 
by  anyone  interested  in  planning  a  com- 
munity festival  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  "Tree  of  Light,"  P.  O.  Sta- 
tion G,  New  York  city. 

There  was  not  a  little  co-operation  of 
the  community  Christmas  variety  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  and  thanks 
are  due  for  suggestions  from  many 
sources.  For  pictures  The  Survey  is 
indebted  to  the  American  City,  the  De- 
lineator, and  Rural  Manhood. 

Thus  is  the  people's  Christmas  spirit 
manifested,  and  the  best  of  all  holidays 
brought  out  into  the  open  with  who  shall 
say  how  great  opportunity  for  engender- 
ing neighborliness  and  good  will. 
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CHRISTMAS    EVE    POTTND    THE    PUBLIC    TREE    IN    MADISON,    WIS. 
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A  Dead  Letter  Office  for 
Misdirected  Men 


By  JVilliam  Alberti  Whiting 

SUPERINTENDENT  MUNICIPAL  LODGING-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THERE  are  many  homeless  men 
and  women  who  would  be  in- 
dustrious but  are  out  of  place 
and  out  of  joint  with  society. 
In  a  strange  locality  or  in  a.  temporar- 
ily helpless  condition  physically,  they 
must  be  set  right  or  they  soon  degen- 
erate into  regular  charity  fans  or  join 
the  "We  Won't  Work"  frat. 

Some  have  traveled  North,  East, 
South  and  West  to  better  themselves, 
and  gone  broke  in  the  effort.  Some 
were  misdirected  or  misinformed,  which 
in  many  cases  means  a  next-to-useless 
schooling.  Some  were  fledglings  thrown 
from  their  nests  before  adequately 
taught  to  cope  with  outside  dangers. 
Some  have  become  worn  out  in  a  life- 
long search  for  the  easy  road  to  plenty, 
or  the  nuggets  of  gold  for  which  they 
refused  to  dig. 

Where?  why?  how?  when?  are  ques- 
tions burning  into  their  painful  self- 
consciousness.  Yet  everywhere  men 
and  women  whom  they  meet,  officially 
or  self-appointed  to  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  homeless,  give  no  solution — no 
answer  to  the  urgent  problem  of  a  hu- 
man existence.  Brass-buttoned  officials 
extend  the  hospitality  of  a  lockup,  or  a 
workhouse;  charity  folks  give  a  meal 
or  a  night's  rest,  perhaps  several  of 
them,  but  what  does  all  this  lead  to? 
"Next  week,"  soliloquizes  the  unfortun- 
ate applicant,  "I  shall  be  just  as  far 
down  as  now,  but  with  fewer  clothes, 
more  frazzled  nerves,  and  less  of  life 
before  me  in  which  to  find  a  way  up." 
Sometimes  large  numbers  of  home- 
less make  a  demonstration  standing  to- 
gether in  a  public  place,  or  crowding 
into  a  rendezvous  for  "soft  guys"  or 
"hand  out  dames."  Then  a  soup  serv- 
ice or  a  breadline  is  started.  "Bo"  now 
compares  notes  with  a  newcomer  say- 
ing, "Yer  ought'a  bin  with  us — five 
meals  today,  and  a  silk-lined  coat.  Got 
half  a  plunk  for  it  without  an  argu- 
ment. Gee,  dis  is  easy,  what's  de  use 
o'    workin?" 

Occasionally  the  papers  report  a  man 
found  dead  from  hunger  and  cold, 
while  some  try  to  end  it  all  in  the  river 
that  flows  on  and  on,  like  the  tide  of  hu- 
manity that  has  thrust  them  aside.     But 
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these  are  different,  for  if  they  are  too 
proud  or  too  ignorant  to  beg  a  living, 
and  perhaps  too  well-bred  to  steal, 
where  shall  they  go?  Perhaps  they 
have  gone  and  gone  until  they  have 
made  the  rounds  of  the  societies,  mis- 
sions and  shelters  a  dozen  times,  and 
still  they  wait  and  suffer  because  no 
one  has  taken  them  in  hand,  visualized 
their  true  condition,  and  shown  or  pro- 
vided for  their  peculiar,  immediate 
problem. 

These  men  without  an  address  are 
like  the  thousands  of  letters  found  in 
the  mails  each  year  with  something 
wrong  about  them  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  arriving  at  their  destination. 
These  drifters  may  lack  any  one  of 
many  requisites;  they  may  be  all  right 
inside,  but  still  incapable  of  arriving. 
They  are  mis-sent,  like  the  letters,  and 
there  is  no  pouch  into  which  they  may 
be  thrown.  But  they  are  human,  and, 
for  that  reason  alone,  should  not  be 
shunted  back  and  forth.  Not  even 
mail  is  treated  so.  The  letter  without 
an  address  may  contain  money,  and  so 
to  the  dead  letter  office  it  goes,  cared 
for  as  zealously  as  the  sweet-scented 
amours    penned    with    precision. 

While  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
dead  letters  are  worth  anything,  a 
homeless  man  is  both  a  human  brother 
and  an  economic  asset.  Is  not  industry 
deprived  of  his  productiveness,  and 
would  not  all  society  profit  by  his  labor, 
his  earning  and  spending?  Not  only 
would  his  removal  from  the  class  of  de- 
pendents save  the  output  for  his  care, 
but  he  might  well  be  a  producing  mem- 
ber of  industry,  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers  and  supporters  of  the 
world. 

For  Human  Discards 

Why  not  a  dead  letter  office  for  these 
human  beings  who  correspond  to  the 
mail  that  is  unclaimed?  Would  such 
a  thing  be  possible?  By  careful  exam- 
ining of  these  human  discards,  could 
their  proper  destination  and  real  worth 
be  learned?  Could  the  necessary  and 
proper  disposition  be  made  in  each  in- 
stance, with  the  same  fidelity,  accur- 
acy and  value  as  in  the  case  of  the  tons 


of  mail?  A  trial  at  this  very  thing  has 
proven  that  it  could. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1914-15,  an  average  of  about  1,600  men 
applied  at  the  New  York  Municipal 
Lodging-house  each  night.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  daily  lodgers  changed 
every  four  days,  or  about  seven  and  one- 
half  times  a  month,  so  that  approxi- 
mately 12,000  individuals  were  passing 
through  the  institution  every  thirty 
days. 

Here  was  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
sort  out  and  divide  these  people  into 
groups,  for  disposition  or  treatment. 
Such  service  was  in  operation  to  a 
limited  extent.  Provision  for  sorters 
to  examine  and  classify  was  made 
through  private  donors  and  a  new 
method,  less  slow  and  expensive  than 
the  usual  methods  of  case  work,  was  de- 
vised. Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
ascertained  through  the  examinations, 
work-test  and  classifications  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging-house  last  winter: 

About  25  per  cent  of  all  the  appli- 
cants were  found  to  be  non-residents  for 
whom  the  city  was  not  responsible. 
These  amounted  to  about  100  new  ar- 
rivals each  night,  or  3,000  a  month.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  were  re- 
moved from  city  expense,  many  being 
ordered  to  go  back  where  they  came 
from.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  were 
transported  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1915.  Since  each  homeless  man 
averages  twelve  days  a  year  at  the  city's 
expense  and  since  the  daily  per  capita 
cost  at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house  is 
twenty-five  cents,  the  cost  for  each  home- 
less man  for  a  year  is  about  $3.  The 
550  transported  saved  the  city,  there- 
fore, $1,650.  A  larger  staff  of  examin- 
ers could  have  effected  a  much  greater 
saving. 

Many  of  these  men  secure  practically 
their  entire  maintenance  from  charity — 
street  gifts,  breadlines,  aid  societies, 
missions,  etc.  This  must  amount  to 
over  $100  a  year  for  each.  One  thou- 
sand men  so  maintained  means  $100,000 
diverted  annually  from  some  far  better 
use.  One-tenth  of  that  sum  would  pro- 
vide an  office  which  would,  to  a  large 
extent,  prevent  such  a  tremendous  waste. 
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Over  1,000  men  were  sent  to  paying 
positions  during  January,  February  and 
March.  Each  was  previously  tested  in 
temporary  work  in  one  of  the  shops  or 
gangs  of  the  Industrial  Department. 
Many  more  than  these  went  to  positions 
secured  by  the  men  themselves  through 
various  aids  provided  for  them. 

Over  6,000  were  given  an  extension 
of  time  at  the  lodging-house  after  their 
examination  had  shown  a  way  in  which 
further  board  and  lodging  would  aid  in 
putting  them  back  on  their  feet.  Two 
thousand  of  these  were  allowed  to  re- 
main until  they  received  their  first 
wages  from  positions  secured. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  men  and 
women,  too  old  and  feeble  to  earn  a 
living,  were  sent  to  the  City  Home  for 
the  Aged  or  the  City's  Farm  Colony. 

Over  8,000  of  the  men  examined  were 
found  to  be  in  need  of  medical  treat- 
ment ;  600  were  in  need  of  several  days 
of  dispensary  treatment  before  they 
could  even  seek  employment ;  and  400 
were  sent  to  hospitals.  One  hundred  and 
five  were  removed  for  emergency  treat- 
ment— men  who  had  been  walking  the 
streets,  supposed  to  be  applicants  for 
work,  but  suffering  from  acute  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  heart  trouble  or  some 
contagious  disease.  Twenty-three  were 
found  to  be  of  deficient  or  unsound 
mind,  pushed  from  pillar  to  post  to  no 
purpose  whatever  until  classified  and 
given  proper  care  by  the  social  service 
of  the  Municipal  Lodging-house. 

The  extension  of  time  accorded  the 
more  than  6,000  was  a  service  quite  es- 
sential to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  faces  the  thousands  of  workers 
in  seasonal  trades  each  winter  in  New 
York.  These  must  be  given  work  so 
far  as  industry  can  absorb  them,  and 
the  placement  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  the  examination  and  record 
of  each  man,  for  they  annually  prove 
that  they  cannot  themselves  find  employ- 
ment. 

Workers  or  Loafers 

The  obligation  to  provide  for  home- 
less men  depends  upon  whether  they  are 
workers  out  of  work  or  loafers  out  to 
loaf,  and  this  can  be  discovered  by  a 
personal  examination  and  test.  The 
35  per  cent  (over  10,000  in  the  year 
1914)  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
were  unemployable,  must  be  segregated 
from  the  employables  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  place  in  the  industries  of  the 
land. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  problem  of  providing  adequately  for 
the  homeless  is  reduced  considerably 
when  separate  groups  or  classes  are 
established  and  the  responsibility  for 
each  of  them  is  placed.  That  an  effect- 
ual service  can  be  provided  was  demon- 
strated even  with  the  limited  facilities 
for  classification  and  disposition  at  the 
Municipal  Lodging-house  during  the  past 
winter.  But  it  was  only  a  demonstra- 
tion blazing  the  way. 


In  the  ranks  of  homeless  men  walking 
the  streets,  in  the  free  shelters  and  the 
breadlines  were  those  who  should  have 
been  in  a  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm; who  should  have  been  in  a  hos- 
pital; who  should  have  been  cared  for 
during  dispensary  treatment;  who  should 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  city;  who 
should  have  been  in  an  insane  asylum 
or  hoirie  for  mental  defectives;  who 
should  have  been  sent  back  to  their 
homes,  from  which  they  had  run  away ; 
who  should  have  been  arrested  for  re- 
fusing work  and  wilfully  begging  their 
living;  who  should  have  been  in  the  In- 
ebriate Colony.  In  smaller  proportions, 
there  were  wife  deserters,  crooks,  dope 
users  and  walking  delegates  for  the 
hoboes'  union. 

The  following  plan  for  meeting  the 
homeless  man  problem  is  proposed  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  only  practicable 
but  may  immediately  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. It  is  based  on  modern  principles 
of  relief  and  aims  at  the  prevention  of 
further  care.  It  is  not  charity,  but  pub- 
lic service ;  not  an  added  expense,  but  a 
means  of  far-reaching  economy. 

The  essential  features  of  the  plan  not 
already  available  at  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing-house could  easily  be  added,  or  could 
be  set  up  independently  and  conducted 
satisfactorily  in  co-operation  with  that 
institution. 

A  Plan  for  New  York's  Human 
Stra>  s 

A.  A  board  of  control  for  the  home- 
less, or  other  titled  committee  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  would  have  power  to  util- 
ize the  authority  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  for  the 
control  of  all  the  homeless  and  for  the 
co-operation  of  all  agencies  dealing 
with  them. 

There  is  enough  law  and  enough  ma- 
chinery— the  need  is  for  its  unification 
in  a  practical  policy,  and  a  definite,  ef- 
fective plan  of  operation. 

B.  Such  board  would  establish  or 
designate  a  central  clearing-office 
through  which  all  homeless  men  must 
clear.  Men  to  be  directed  thereto  by 
police,  citizens,  societies,  missions,  etc., 
to  obtain  their  registry  cards. 

C.  A  registry  card  would  be  issued  to 
every  homeless  man.  This  would  bear 
a  number  and  key-letter  referring  to  his 
record  card  on  file  in  the  clearing-office. 

D.  Examination.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  data  for  the  record  card, 
as  well  as  to  learn  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  these  men,  their  legal  resi- 
dence and  the  reasons  for  their  depend- 
ence, an  examination  should  be  pro- 
vided which  would  properly  consist  of 
two  parts: 

First,  a  medical  survey  to  determine 
whether  the  man  is  able  to  work,  and 
if  not,  what  treatment  or  care  he  needs ; 

.Second,  a  friendly  talk  with  a  sympa- 
thetic,  trained   social  worker,   to  deter- 


mine, in  conjunction  with  his  work-test 
record,  whether  the  man  is  employable 
or  not.  If  he  is,  to  direct  him  to  tem- 
porary employment  at  least,  and  to 
means  for  obtaining  a  regular  position 
if  he  is  a  proper  city  charge-  If  he  is 
a  non-resident,  to  provide  for  his  leav- 
ing town.  If  he  is  not  employable,  to 
determine  whether  this  is  because  of 
laziness,  a  wrong  social  attitude,  ignor- 
ance, or  other  cause,  and  to  make  an 
appropriate  disposition  according  to  the 
facts  and  his  need. 

j  E.  Work  test :  Shop  and  gang  organi- 
zation appropriate  to  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  test  must  be  pro- 
vided and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  prove 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  every  ap- 
plicant to  perform  work  equal  to  the 
value  of  all  that  he  asks  of  the  city. 
The  record  of  this  work-test  would 
prove  the  basis  in  most  cases  for  the 
disposition  or  solution  of  the  individual 
problem.  Industrial  shop  and  gang  work 
at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house  is  al- 
ready organized  to  a  capacity  of  1,000 
men  per  week. 

Possible  Dispositions 

The  dispositions  possible  in  New  York 
city  are,  or  could  be  made,  adequate  to 
render  unnecessary  breadlines,  sleeping 
in  saloons,  alleys,  or  missions,  begging 
in  stores  or  on  the  streets,  and  viola- 
tion of  law  on  the  excuse  of  hunger. 

There  is  an  adequate  solution  to  each 
of  the  many  problems  presented  by  the 
various  types  of  homeless  men.  The 
system  to  be  successful,  must  have  the 
approval  and  co-operation  of  all,  so  that 
the  decisions  shall  be  complied  with 
when  confirmed.  This  may  require  the 
aid  of  police,  magistrates,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  Department  of 
Health,  institution  heads,  the  Board  of 
Inebriety,  the  state  Board  of  Charities, 
immigration  authorities,  private  insti- 
tutions of  many  kinds,  and  the  interested 
public — especially  committees  working 
on  the  problem. 

By  signs  and  direction  slips  issued  to 
policemen,  etc.,  every  homeless  man 
should  be  directed  to  the  clearing-office. 
If  previously  registered  he  would  have 
a  registry  card.  From  this  the  result 
of  his  examination  could  be  secured  by 
'phone,  and  further  directions  as  to  his 
treatment  given  from  the  clearing-office. 
All  doubt  as  to  identity  could  be  re- 
moved by  the  finger-print  system  as  used 
in  banks  and  commercial  houses,  or  a 
code  system  of  descriptions  could  be 
utilized. 

Efforts  for  the  betterment  of  many 
men  would  fail  and  other  methods  would 
have  to  be  tried  to  get  them  back  on 
their  feet.  In  the  interim,  such  men 
might  again  appeal  to  the  public.  Their 
return  to  the  clearing-office  would  be 
the  proper  step  on  the  part  of  the  police 
or  citizens  to  whom  they  appealed. 
Pending  examination  and  in  some  cases 
investigation,    temporary   shelter   would 


be  provided  at  the  Municipal 
Lodging-house,  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  receive  all 
applicants  who  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

In  many  cases  the  deter- 
mination as  to  a  man's  will- 
ingness to  work  can  only  be 
made  by  a  practical  and  fair 
work-test.  This  could  be 
provided  at  the  lodging- 
house  Industrial  Department, 
or  the  City's  Farm  Colony 
on  Sfaten  Island.  Refusals 
to  do  appropriate  work  on  a 
just  and  equitable  basis  of 
compensation  would  serve  as 
evidence  against  men,  when 
arrested  on  charges  of  vag- 
rancy. After  proper  efforts 
had  been  made  for  a  man 
and  he  refused  opportunities 
to  work  for  his  living  (when, 
all  '  things  considered,  he 
could  do  so),  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse  or, 
better,  a  work  colony.  This 
could  be  effectively  done  with 
the  co-operation  of  the 
■magistrates^ 

By  the  establishment  of  a 
special  branch  of  the  Public 
Employment  Bureau  in  the 
proposed  clearing-office, 
many  of  the  men  could  be 
aided  to  jobs,  or  sent  to  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  where 
help  is  in  demand.  As  many 
of  these  men  can  be  placed 
as  a  whole  gang  at  a  time, 
large  numbers  could  be  dealt 
with  by  a  very  small  force. 
The  records  of  the  clearing- 
office,  and  the  work  test 
would  be  of  greater  value  in 
placement  work  than  the 
usual  recommendations.  The 
branch  employment  bureau 
would  therefore  gain  in  ef- 
fectiveness because  conduct- 
ed in  close  connection  with 
the    clearing-office. 

No  employable  man  would 
get  shelter  or  food  except  in 
exchange  for  work  of  equal 
value.  No  one  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  working 
for  his  maintenance  only, 
longer  than  proved  necessary. 
Either  he  would  have  to  find  a 
paying  position  for  himself,  or  one 
would  have  to  be  provided  through  the 
employment  bureau.  If  industrial  con- 
ditions proved  such  that  no  jobs  could 
be  obtained  it  would  then  become  neces- 
sary to  take  one  of  two  steps:  either 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  shops  and 
gangs  providing  work  for  maintenance, 
and  the  facilities  for  that  maintenance ; 
or  provide  government  or  public  work 
at  fair  rates  sufficient  to  employ  all  those 
who  pass  through  the  work-test,  and 
are    unable    to    find    or    be    assigned    to 
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regular    employment. 

Ordinarily  a  week's  work-test  would 
be  as  long  as  would  be  necessary.  Dur- 
ing that  time  a  homeless  man  could  re- 
ceive adequate  physical  examination  to 
show  his  ability  to  work.  He  would 
have  ample  opportunity  for  baths,  the 
fumigation  of  his  clothing  and  the  wash 
ing  of  his  cotton  garments.  He  would 
receive  sufficient  food  to  keep  him  in 
working  condition  according  to  the 
standard  requirements  for  calories  and 
proteids. 


THE   MO; 

Drawing  by  William  Francis  Branguyn .  out 
Charles  E.  Laurial,  Jr..  of  Boston.  The  Sw 
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(\F  English  Welsh  parentage  and  born  ir& 
^^  gwyn  has  put  the  force  of  his  fresh,  owl 
depicting  the  woes  of  devastated  Belgium. 

Jls  a  child  of  eight  \)ears  he  chose  if* 
Belgian  poor.  Later  he  pursued  labor  them 
world's  ports — struggling,  sweating  human  lij<* 
His  aim  always  to  ma^e  bis  ii'or£  co  t 
and  practical  methods;  and  his  innate  selection 
of  which  have  been  published  by  the  i  ndcrgri* 
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JTO  DECIDE 

Son  of  British  war  posters  brought  to  this  country  by 
'ted  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  this  and 


\)is  forty-eight  years  ago,  IVilliam  Francis  Bran- 
■\<e  art  and  stimulating  imagination  into  drawings 


Tom  engravings  after  Degroux,  a  painter  of  the 
^England,  and  industrial  subjects  in  many  of  the 
0\nanual  labor. 

'4oe;  his  training  in  hard  outlines,  strong  subjects 
sentials,  have  resulted  in  forceful  posters,  some 
ailnyays  of  London  to  stimulate  recruiting. 


Cases  of  incipient  illness  and  disease 
could  often  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing serious  enough  for  the  expense  of 
hospital  care,  through  examination  and 
assignment  to  dispensary  treatment. 
Those  found  on  examination  to  be  non- 
residents and  not  proper  charges  on  the 
city,  could  be  sent  away  or  turned  over 
to  the  state  for  transportation  to  their 
places  of  legal  residence.  In  1914,  the 
number  falling  in  this  class  was  over 
7,000.  The  elimination  of  these  from 
the   city's   problem   would   have   been   a 


very    substantial   economy. 

Another  valuable  and  prac- 
tical service  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  plan  would  be 
the  removal  from  our  streets 
and  parks  of  the  aged,  feeble- 
minded, insane,  and  physical 
wrecks.  Large  numbers  of 
these  persist  in  wandering 
about  begging  and  commit- 
ting indecencies  or  worse. 
Misguided  sympathy  and  gul- 
libility keep  them  afloat. 
Under  this  plan  no  relief 
agencies  would  be  dealing 
with  homeless  men.  A  man 
who  failed  to  make  good  in 
the  work-test  would  have  a 
reasonable  hearing  for  an- 
other chance,  but  he  could 
not  indefinitely  go  from  mis- 
sion and  society  to  society, 
"'working"  each  to  the  limit 
of  its  generosity  and  pa- 
tience. 

The  pauperizing  of  home 
less  persons  willing  and  able 
to  help  themselves  would 
also  be  stopped.  Thus,  the 
duplication  of  time,  effort 
and  money  by  the  various 
agencies  for  relief  would  be 
materially  reduced,  leaving 
them  free  to  do  greater  serv- 
ice for  the  family  cases  of 
their  several  localities. 

With  the  capacity  of  the 
lodging-house  and  annex  at 
2,500  per  night,  10,000  home- 
less men  could  be  provided 
for  during  a  month — a 
week's  stay  each.  If  more 
than  10,000  made  application, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  win- 
ter of  1914-15,  a  part  of  the 
City  Farm  Colony  might  be 
utilized  for  work-test,  board 
and  lodging. 

During  January,  1915,  14,- 
658  different  individuals  ap- 
plied at  the  lodging-house. 
Both  weather  and  industrial 
conditions  were  exceptional- 
ly bad.  The  social  and  in- 
dustrial organization  of  the 
institution  was  not  large 
enough  at  that  time  to  great- 
ly reduce  the  number  of 
eliminations  through  con- 
structive help. 
But  with  a  staff  and  organization  suffi- 
cient to  make  examinations,  to  classify, 
and  to  dispose  appropriately  of  every 
man,  or  an  office  handling  this  part  of 
the  work,  the  number  of  individuals 
homeless  in  New  York  would  be  quickly 
reduced.  By  getting  started  early,  be- 
fore the  crest  of  the  winter's  suffering 
is  reached,  the  number  could  be  kept 
down  well  within  the  limits  of  present 
building  capacity,  and  quite  probably 
within  the  possibility  of  regular  indus- 
trial absorption. 
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Twenty -five  Years 

of  the 

Consumers'  League 
Movement 


JOSEPHINE    SHAW    LOWELL 

Founder  and  first  president  of  the 
pioneer  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York  city. 


By  Florence  Kelley 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  CONSUMERS*  LEAGUE 


AFTER  sixteen  years  of  service, 
John  Graham  Brooks  has  laid 
down  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League. 
In  accepting  this  office  sixteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Brooks  brought  to  the  new  un- 
dertaking of  those  days  a  unique  gift. 
Wherever  his  colleagues,  the  propagan- 
dists of  the  cause  traveled,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  or  lake  to  gulf,  any  reference 
to  his  name  as  president  of  the  league 
predisposed  the  audience  to  friendly 
hearing  of  its  tenets.  For  Mr.  Brooks 
had  journeyed  everywhere  as  the  inter- 
preter to  the  prosperous  of  the  claims  of 
the  wage-earners. 

When  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
suming public  for  industrial  conditions 
was  a  doctrine  unheard  of  outside  of 
a  small  group,  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  for 
years  interpreting  the  workers  to  all  who 
would  listen.  For  the  performance  of 
this  task  he  was  perhaps  the  best  fitted 
man  in  the  country.  His  sustained  in- 
terest and  participation  in  the  cause  have 
been  unflagging  and  his  colleagues,  in 
naming  him  honorary  president,  count 
upon  its  continuance  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  new  president,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
has  from  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the  state 
leagues,  been  its  wise  counselor.  As  the 
young  city  solicitor  of  Cleveland  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
enforcing  to  the  letter  in  that  city  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  child  labor 
law.    This  was  years  before  the  Nation- 
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al  Child  Labor  Committee  came  into 
existence,  when  Ohio  stood  alone  in 
prohibiting  the  work  of  children  after 
six  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  other  city 
official  throughout  the  country  had  un- 
dertaken the  thankless  task  of  perform- 
ing the  defaulted  duties  of  a  state. 

This  act,  which  might  have  been  mere 
momentary  zeal,  was  in  fact  an  intima- 
tion of  the  steady  purpose  which  has 
throughout  the  intervening  years  ani- 
mated Mayor  Baker,  that  of  developing 
and  using  every  power  of  the  municipal- 
ity in  the  defense  of  its  citizens,  par- 
ticularly of  the  wage-earners. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  in 
acquiring  as  its  second  president  the  re- 
tiring mayor  of  Cleveland — a  man  of 
high  distinction  in  the  legal  profession, 
an  experienced  and  successful  adminis- 
trator of  one  of  our  leading  cities — is 
assured  of  an  era  of  continued  useful- 
ness. The  league  has  never  faced  more 
urgent  and  more  promising  opportunities. 

In  the  field  which  the  league  has  made 
peculiarly  its  own,  that  of  the  defense 
of  labor  laws,  a  crisis  impends.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  will  doubt- 
less, within  the  next  twelve  months,  hand 
down  the  long-expected  decision  in  the 
Oregon  minimum  wage  case.  Tf  the 
principle  underlying  this  law  is  sustained 
as  constitutional,  there  will  naturally 
follow  a  campaign  for  similar  legislation 
in  all  the  states. 

Should  the  decision,  however,  be  ad- 
verse, the  alternative  is  the  heart-break- 
ing prospect  of  changing  the  constitu- 
tion  of   the   United    States   to   meet   its 


terms.  For  the  existence  in  an  industrial 
republic  of  a  permanent  body  of  wage- 
earners  living  below  the  level  of  physical 
efficiency  is  unthinkable ;  and  no  other 
device  than  minimum  wage  legislation 
promises  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such 
a  class. 

This  inclusion  of  the  courts  within  the 
area  of  the  league's  activities  began  in 
1907.  Its  record  of  success  has  been  un- 
broken. In  twelve  cases  Mr.  Brandeis 
has,  at  the  invitation  of  the  state  au- 
thorities, taken  part  in  the  oral  defense 
of  women's  labor  laws,  or  has  filed  briefs 
prepared  under  his  direction  by  Joseph- 
ine Goldmark,  publication  secretary  of 
the  league.  In  each  instance,  laws  limit- 
ing women's  hours  of  labor  have  been 
sustained  as  constitutional,  by  the  courts 
of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  New  York, 
and  three  times  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  defense  of  labor  laws  followed 
logically  the  league's  previous  work  of 
establishing  standards  in  industry 
through  the  enactment  of  labor  legis- 
lation. Beginning  in  its  earliest  days 
with  the  children  and  the  juvenile  mer- 
cantile employes,  the  league  has  stead- 
ily asserted  the  claim  of  wage-earners 
to  the  minima  of  decent  living,  and  cer- 
tain standards  are  now  irrevocably  fixed 
in  the  legislation  of  this  country,  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  wage-earning  wom- 
en and  minors  in  various  still  limited 
directions.  Thus  the  eight-hours  day  for 
children,  since  successfully  carried 
through  in  a  large  number  of  states  by 
the    National    Child    Labor    Committee. 

The  Survey.  November  "J".   l'UC 
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MAUD    NATHAN 

President  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York  city  since  1897. 

was  initiated  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Illinois. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  National 
League  published  the  first  American 
study  of  legislation  regulating  night 
work  of  children  and  minors;  and  it  has 
from  that  time  continuously  labored  for 
the  recognition  and  adoption  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  both  children  and 
women  workers  from  such  an  inversion 
of  the  natural  order.  The  effort  has 
been  not  merely  on  behalf  of  health,  not 
only  to  afford  rest,  the  need  of  which 
laboring  humankind  shares  with  the 
laboring  ox,  but  to  assure  that  leisure 
without  which  no  recompense  of  human 
toil  can  ever  be  adequate. 

Obviously,  the  basis  of  all  success  in 
this  field  is  the  spread  of  knowledge  of 
the  ever-changing  conditions.  Patient 
scrutiny  of  the  kaleidoscope  during 
these  industrially  wonderful  years,  and 
never-wearying  presentation  of  the  ac- 
cumulated observations — this  the  league 
has  conceived  to  be  its  chosen  work  of 


enlightenment.  Through  its  branches  in 
twenty  states,  it  has  itself  conducted  sev- 
eral inquiries  such  as  the  investigation 
of  women's  wages  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in 
1912,  and  in  New  Orleans  in  1914  (to 
mention  only  typical  examples)  ;  and  it 
has  in  other  cases  induced  the  state  it- 
self to  inquire,  through  commissions, 
into  wages  and  working  conditions — a 
conspicuous  example  being  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission of  1912-1915. 

The  establishment  of  standards  out- 
side the  realm  of  legislation  has  broad- 
ened from  the  initial  "white  list"  of  the 
parent  league,  naming  in  1890  depart- 
ment stores  which  dealt  fairly  with  the 
women  and  children  in  their  employ,  to 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  label  secre- 
tary in  the  present  year. 

The  early  Christmas  shopping  move- 
ment originated  in  the  Consumers' 
League  of  New  York  city  in  the  days  of 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell.  It  has  swept 
the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  national  conscious- 
ness. 

Nothing  could  have  shown  the  ground 
covered  during  sixteen  years  in  teaching 
the  public  to  discriminate  between  the 
products  of  sweat-shop  and  of  approved 
factory  more  interestingly  than  the  pan- 
els exhibited  by  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915.  They  formed  the 
crowning  contribution  of  the  Committee 
on  Exhibits,  of  which  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
H.  Phillips  is  the  creative  spirit. 

One  great  default  of  society  has  been 
a  total  neglect  of  unorganized  employes 
of  franchise  corporations  and  of  con- 
tractors working  for  municipalities. 
While  the  states  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  fixing  standards  for  parents  in 
the  nurture  and  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  private  employers  have  been 
in  greater  or  less  degree  restrained  from 
exploiting  all  classes  of  workers,  we 
have  beheld  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
cities  granting  franchises  for  seventy- 
five  or  ninety-nine  years  with  no  pro- 
visions   whatever    in    regard    to    wages, 


FLORENCE    KELLEY 

General  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  since  its  foundation. 

hours  or  even  safety  of  life  and  limb. 
In  the  interest  of  subscribers  for  tele- 
phone, electric  and  lighting  service,  rates 
have  been  fixed  with  minutest  considera- 
tion of  all  the  financial  factors,  and  ut- 
ter disregard  of  the  welfare  and  the 
wishes  of  the  unrepresented  employes. 

The  first  slight  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  social  surveillance  of  a  public  utility 
was  made  by  the  Consumers'  League  of 
New  York  city  in  its  efforts  to  shorten 
the  working  day  of  the  girls  employed  at 
the  newsstands  in  the  New  York  subway. 
While  the  terms  of  the  present  conces- 
sions were  still  being  discussed,  the 
league  made  public  the  facts  in  regard 
to  their  excessive  hours,  and  attempted 
to  secure  a  reduction. 

In  December,  1914,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  decided  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
approximately  $3,000,000  a  year.  In  all 
the  meticulous  inquiries  of  the  senate 
committee  and  the  Public  Service  Com- 


JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS 

Retiring  as  president  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  after  sixteen  years 
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mission  leading  up  to  this  reduction,  the 
only  assumption  allowed  to  stand  was  the 
inference  that  the  employes  must  be  con- 
tent with  what  they  were  getting  since 
they  had  not  come  forward  with  any 
protest. 

Protests,  however,  are  not  made  by 
unorganized  girls  ranging  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  such 
as  the  12,000  employes  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  of  whom  but  2,000 
are  twenty-five  years  old  and  over.  Be- 
coming aware  too  late,  the  Consumers' 
League  filed,  at  the  time  of  the  closing 
public  hearing,   an  unavailing  protest. 

In  consequence  of  this  train  of  de- 
velopments, the  National  Consumers' 
League  at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland  added 
to  its  program  the  study  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  employes  of  con- 
tractors for  municipalities  and  public 
service  corporations,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  fixing  of  rate-,  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Two  years  ago  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League  committed  itself  to  promot 
ing  safety  at  sea.  The  question  has  of- 
ten been  raised,  What  have  consumers 
to  do  with  the  sea?  The  answer  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  Consumers  in  general 
prefer  not  to  be  drowned,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Consumers'  League  add  to 
this  preference  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  serve  them 
as  stewards,  stokers,  seamen,  and  crew 
in  general.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Consumers'  League,  the  re- 
lation of  passengers  to  those  who  serve 
them  on  shipboard  is  essentially  identical 
with  that  of  the  clerk  who  sells  them 
gloves  over  the  counter,  or  the  mill 
hands  who  produce   the  goods   they  buy. 

Therefore,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League  in  Rut 
falo,  in  1913,  the  La  Follette  seamen's 
bill  was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  the 
secretary  instructed  to  appear  before  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  in 
its  behalf.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
Consumers'  League  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion having  sustained  interest  in  safety 
at  sea  in  behalf  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  seamen  have  for  many  vears  been 


fighting  their  own  battle  for  safety,  and 
incidentally  that  of  the  passengers  as 
well.  After  the  fire  on  the  excursion 
boat  Slocum  which  caused  the  death  by 
fire  and  drowning  of  hundreds  of  Sun- 
day school  children,  a  committee  of  New 
York  citizens  made  an  effort  to  secure 
legislation  in  furtherance  of  safety. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  abandoned 
their  plans  after  the  failure  of  tneir 
two  bills  to  become  law  during  the  first 
and  only  Congress  in  which  they  were 
introduced.  The  La  Follette  bill  is  now 
the   law  of  the  land. 

The  fate  of  the  Eastland  has  revealed 
the  truth,  long  familiar  through  our  ex- 
perience with  labor  legislation,  that  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  its  enactment;  that  enforcing 
officers  are  immeasurably  more  refrac- 
tory to  the  public  will  than  legislators. 
The  Eastland  horror  is  merely  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  abhorrent  sacri- 
fices of  human  life  on  the  water,  none 
of  which  has  been  free  from  accompany- 
ing violations  of  such  safety  provisions 
as  were  in  existence. 

The  spectacle  of  Secretary  Redfield  in- 
vestigating his  own  department,  assist- 
ed by  federal  supervising  inspectors  who 
have  been  in  high  office,  bearing  primary 
responsibility,  since  long  before  this  na- 
tion was  warned  by  the  holocaust  of  the 
Slocum  led,  therefore,  to  a  vote  of  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League  at  Cleveland,  that 
we  take  the  initiative  in  demanding  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  East- 
land disaster.  ' 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of  New  York  city 
gives  fresh  point  to  the  warning  of 
Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  to 
the  founders  of  the  National  League 
i hat  the  task  of  enlightening  and  or- 
ganizing the  careless  money-spending 
public  would  require  at  least  a  century. 
Accepted  in  all  seriousness  as  an  ad- 
monition to  undiscouraged  patience,  this 
warning  has  been  an  unfailing  help. 
When  progress  has  seemed  so  slow 
as   to   be    imperceptible,   when   the   pub- 
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lie  has  resembled  a  hydra,  when  stat- 
utes have  been  indeed  pieces  of  paper 
because  enforcing  officials,  false  to  their 
trust,  could  not  be  compelled  to  enforce 
them — this  old  warning  as  to  the  length 
of  the  task  has  enabled  the  faithful  to 
go  serenely  on. 

Neither  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  nor  those  who  were  seeking  his 
counsel,  foresaw  at  that  time  the  coming 
range  of  the  movement.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  him  a  wild  prophecy  if  anyone 
had  foretold  the  co-operative  endeavor 
between  the  presiding  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  Australia  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School — who  are  also  legal  ad- 
visers of  the  National  Consumers' 
League — to  give  to  America  the  benefit 
of  Australia's  experience  with  minimum 
wage  legislation.1 

Twenty-five  years  ago  who  would  have 
credited  the  existence,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  of  national  consumers' 
leagues  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium?  Or  would  have  fore- 
seen two  successful  international  confer 
ences  in  Geneva  in  1908  and  in  Ant 
werp  in  1913?  The  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  Consumers'  League, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  two  presi- 
dents— Mrs.  Lowell  during  seven  years 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan  during 
eighteen — is  the  end  of  an  era  for  the 
whole  movement. 

The  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  successful  work  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League  of  New  York  city  admonish- 
es us  all  to  face  the  overwhelming  role 
to  which  we  have  fallen  heir  through  no 
merit  or  deserts  of  our  own,  but  by  the 
sheer  default  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
W  e  fortunate  dwellers  on  this  continent 
awakened  to  find  ourselves  the  heirs  of 
civilization,  confronted  by  the  duty  of 
holding  fast  the  gains  of  the  past,  reach 
ing  out  toward  a  nobler  future,  in  the 
face    of    the    world    catastrophe. 


See    Harvard   Law   Review,    November, 
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Town  Planning 

THE  CASE  FOR  TOWN  PLANNING 

By  Henry  R.  Aldridge.  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council, 
41  Russell  Square,  London.  679  pp. 

No  finer  tribute  could 
have  been  desired 
by  the  late  William 
Thompson  of  Rich- 
mond, London,  found- 
er and  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Brit- 
ish National  Housing 
and  Town  Planning 
Council,  than  the 
dedication  to  him  by 
his  colleague  Henry 
R.  Aldridge  of  this, 
the  most  comprehensive  town  planning 
manual  yet  published.  The  book  is  a 
great  achievement  not  only  for  its  au- 
thor but  for  the  British  city  planning 
movement.  For  it  tells  of  actual  accom- 
plishment which  even  a  few  years  ago 
the  most  enthusiastic  propagandists  of 
the  city  planning  idea  hardly  dreamed  of 
as  realizable  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
When  Ebenezer  Howard  published 
Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow  in  1898,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  journalistic  freak  of 
which  the  serious  reviews  took  little 
notice.  When  T.  C.  Horsfall  wrote  of 
The  Example  of  Germany  in  1902,  even 
many  of  his  friends  in  the  housing  move- 
ment looked  upon  him  as  a  crank.  Mr. 
Horsfall  once  jocularly  replied  to  an  ad- 
mirer who  suggested  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  him  for  his  tenacity 
in  the  advocacy  of  city  planning:  "Yes, 
and  inscribe  on  the  pedestal,  'He  could 
read  German.'  " 

The  initial  stimulus  in  England  un- 
doubtedly came  from  the  German  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  was  by  drawing  attention 
to  it  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by 
translating  its  laws,  regulations,  and 
literature,  that  the  first  interest  in  Eng- 
land was  aroused.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  tables  have  been  turned,  and  scores 
of  German  city  planners  and  municipal 
reformers  have  come  to  England  every 
summer  to  study  the  latest  accomplish- 
ments and  experiments  in  the  planning 
of  residential  areas.  It  is  one  of  the 
minor  tragedies  of  the  present  war  that 
the  friendly  relations  of  English  and 
German  reformers  in  this  field,  mutually 
so  fruitful,  have  been  interrupted. 

What  the  effect  of  the  war  will  be  on 
the  British  city  planning  movement,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee.  But  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge is  probably  right  when  he  says : 

"From  one  point  of  view  the  period  in 
which  this  book  is  published  is  a  specially 
favorable  one.  The  sense  of  common 
citizenship  was  never  greater  than  it  is 
today,  and  proposals  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  masses  of  the  people  live  will  re- 
ceive warm  support." 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  work 
lies  in  the  careful   analysis  of  the  city 


planning  problem  as  something  far  ex- 
ceeding in  scope  the  mere  demand  for  a 
more  economical  subdivision  of  estates 
or  a  more  comprehensive  and  far-sighted 
planning  for  future  traffic  requirements. 
In  his  advocacy  of  town  planning  as  a 
means  of  creating  "order  in  place  of 
chaos  in  town  growth,"  in  his  appeal  to 
city  planning  authorities  to  take  a  wide 
view  of  their  responsibilities,  not  to  rest 
content  with  adopting  a  "scheme"  for 
some  particular  part  of  the  city  area  and 
let  the  rest  take  care  of  itself,  Mr.  Ald- 
ridge voices  very  much  the  same  senti- 
ments as  those  so  frequently  expressed 
by  American  pioneers  of  the  movement. 
And  this  although  the  approach  to  the 
problem  in  the  two  countries  has  been 
from  diametrically  opposite  ends. 

In  America,  it  originated  from  aes- 
thetic motives,  chief  among  them  per- 
haps— the  more  sordid  one  of  advertis- 
ing apart — that  of  creating  in  centers  of 
vast  foreign-born  population  something 
to  stimulate  civic  pride  and  local  patriot- 
ism. This  end  achieved  or  in  view,  the 
more  practical  social  aspects  of  city 
planning  gradually  come  to  the  front. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  interest 
in  city  planning  was  the  outcome  of  a 
century-old  movement  for  housing  re- 
form. 

In  one  country,  advance  lay  along  the 
lines  of  civic  center,  park  systems,  im- 
provement of  water  front  and  transit ;  in 
the  other,  along  the  lines  of  "model" 
tenements,  "model"  housing  estates, 
"garden"  suburbs  and  villages,  decentral- 
ization of  urban  populations  by  means 
of  better  transit  facilities.  Both  have 
converged  to  the  same  point :  the  well- 
planned  city,  a  city  deliberately  laid  out 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  housing 
of  the  people  in  one-family  houses  at 
rents  and  prices  conforming  to  their  in- 
comes; with  a  view  to  spaciousness  and 
full  utilization  of  all  natural  advantages 
of  the  site;  with  a  view  to  economy  and 
efficiency  of  municipal  services,  to  the 
creation  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit,  the 
convenient  location  and  subdivision  of 
business  and  industrial  areas,  the  digni- 
fied grouping  of  public  buildings,  the 
attractive  approach  to  the  city  by  land 
and  water. 

The  English  town  planning  act  of 
1909,  as  annotated  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Aldridge  and  his  collaborators  in  this 
work,  proves  to  be  only  a  further  step  in 
the  right  direction,  not  the  final  leap 
from  chaos  to  order.  Above  all,  it  is 
only  optional  and  not  mandatory;  in 
spite  of  it,  there  is  not  yet  in  England 
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any  improvement  in  the  control  over  the 
planning  of  the  vast  majority  of  urban 
areas. 

"At  present,  the  taking  of  action  under 
the  town  planning  act  bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  local  need  for  such  ac- 
tion." That  is,  exactly  where  such  con- 
trol is  most  needed — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  rapidly  growing  mining  communities 
of  Yorkshire — everything  goes  on  as  of 
old.  Mr.  Aldridge  advocates  "that  the 
present  permissive  power  possessed  by 
local  authorities  should  give  place  to  a 
statutory  duty  placed  on  all  local  authori- 
ties, requiring  them  within  a  stated  pe- 
riod to  prepare  town  planning  schemes  in 
regard  to  all  land  likely  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes." 

This  is  not  as  wild  and  Utopian  a 
proposition  as  it  may  seem  to  American 
readers ;  for  under  the  act  it  is  possible 
to  take  preliminary  steps  for  the  limita- 
tion and  zoning  of  building  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  future  extensions  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares,  without  at  once 
making  as  detailed  a  street  plan  and  as 
detailed  a  code  of  regulations  as  would 
be  necessary  under  a  complete  "scheme." 
There  is  a  strong  current  of  opinion  in 
England  that  these  elementary  phases  of 
city  planning  should  be  generalized  by 
mandatory  legislation  over  every  town 
and  village  where  any  building  goes  on 
or  is  expected. 

The  feature  of  this  work  which  chiefly 
makes  it  of  value,  and  almost  indispens- 
able, to  the  practical  city  planner  and 
the  municipal  reformer  is  the  detailed 
and  readily  understandable  explanation, 
and  the  concrete  examples  which  it  gives, 
of  the  actual  operation  of  the  present 
act.  To  this  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted,  and  it  is  done  with  admir- 
able thoroughness  and  precision. 

On  one  point  the  book  is  open  to  seri- 
ous criticism,  and  that  is  its  account  of 
city  planning  in  foreign  countries.  To 
say  of  the  cities  of  America  that  "almost 
all  of  the  good  features  of  town  planning 
care  are  absent,  and  as  a  result  of  muni- 
cipal inefficiency  the  worst  features  of 
overcrowding  in  Europe  have  been 
copied  and  intensified,"  and  to  make 
other  similar  sweeping  generalizations 
for  all  the  New  World  from  a  two-page 
description  of  the  plan  of  New  York, 
does  little  credit  to  Mr.  Aldridge's  knowl- 
edge or  insight. 

He  is  wrong  when  he  concludes,  as 
must  be  assumed,  from  a  mere  study  of 
city  maps  that,  because  badly  planned, 
American  cities  are  necessarily  con- 
gested. Many  instances  of  cities  will 
occur  to  the  reader  where  this  is  not  the 
case.  He  is  wrong  also  when  he  con- 
fuses the  unsatisfactory  planning  of 
American  cities  with  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  planning  of  most  English  cities; 
and  he  is  most  wrong  of  all  when  he 
imagines  that  the  worst  features  of  old- 
time  city  planning  on  this  continent  still 
universally  continue  unchecked. 

Certainly,  not  to  mention  in  a  work  of 
this  size  and  scope  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments in  general  city  planning  work  of 
such  authorities  of  international  repu- 
tation as  J.  Mulford  Robinson,  the  two 
Olmsteds,  John  Nolen,  Pray,  Bennett, 
Ford,  Brunner,  Goodrich, — to  name  just 
a  few — is  a  serious  omission. 

This     criticism     apart,     the     book     is 
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warmly  to  be  recommended  to  all  who 
are  tired  of  high  faluting  talk  about  the 
city  beautiful  and  wish  to  learn  from 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  other  Eng- 
lish cities  how  to  go  about  clearing  up 
the  mess  and  muddle  inherited  from  a 
more  individualistic  age;  how  to  pre- 
serve the  rural  amenities  of  our  new 
suburbs;  how,  with  the  aid  of  sound  city 
planning  schemes,  to  benefit  financially 
every  section  of  the  community,  not  ex- 
cepting the  landlord ;  and  how  to  ad- 
vance the  art  of  city  building  generally. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  work, 
got  up  in  solid  and  good  taste,  stands  to 
the  credit  of  co-operative  production, 
being  printed  and  bound  by  the  Leicester 
Co-operative  Printing  Society  in  Eng- 
land. 

B.  Lasker. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  PROBLEM 

By  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  F.  A.  Davis  Co. 
377  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $2.68. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  the  introduction 
to  Dr.  Shufeldt's 
book  because  in  it  he 
remembers  to  pay  a 
fine  tribute  to  his 
wife  for  her  assist- 
ance— such  a  tribute 
as  is  seldom  paid. 
Perhaps  it  was  femi- 
nine influence  which 
softened  the  book,  and 
made  it  less  bitter 
than  his  preceding  volume  on  the  Negro. 
Yet  even  as  it  stands,  the  book  is  an  un- 
just condemnation  of  a  whole  race, 
which  is  redeemed  only  by  its  sincerity. 
If  Dr.  Shufeldt  had  made  a  book  out  of 
his  own  experience  with  the  Negro, 
which  dates  back  to  his  seeing  the  slave 
ships  at  Cuba  in  1861,  he  would  have 
produced  a  work  which  would  have  been 
biased,  but  would  at  least  have  had 
first-hand  information  of  value. 

In  his  use  of  authorities,  Dr.  Shu- 
feldt is  absolutely  uncritical.  He  adopts 
any  pseudo-scientific  work  which 
strengthens  his  case,  and  quotes  with 
ghoulish  glee  newspaper  clippings  about 
Negro  crime  or  William  Monroe  Trotter 
at  the  White  House,  and  states  that  both 
Dr.  Washington  and  Dr.  Du  Bois  are 
traitors  to  their  race.  Meanwhile,  he 
has  not  heard  of  any  contributions  to 
literature  or  art  made  by  pure  Negroes, 
and  repeats  with  misleading  confidence 
the  story,  which  eugenic  science  has 
shown  to  be  a  fable,  of  a  pure  black 
child  being  born  from  the  union  of  a 
white  with  a  near-white. 

This  book,  like  the  photo-play  The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,  is  aimed  to  send  the 
American  Negro  back  to  Liberia,  and  it 
has  the  same  amusing  inconsistency  of 
picturing  Liberia  as  progressive,  while 
assuming  that  the  Negro  is  incapable  of 
progress.  Dr.  Shufeldt  is  a  northerner 
whose  feeling  toward  the  Negro  has 
swung  from  the  other  unwholesome  ex- 
treme. Mr.  Dixon  represents  the  poor 
white,  who  hates  the  Negro  because  of 
economic  competition.  The  attitude  of 
the  aristocratic  South  is  found  in  George 
W.  Cable's  books  or  Mrs.  Hammond's  In 
Black  and  White,  and  is  the  opposite  of 
this  Negro  baiting. 

Joseph  F.  Goui.n. 


IMMIGRATION 

By  Mary  Katharine  Reely.  The  H. 
W.  Wilson  Co.  315  pp.  Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.10. 

MOTHERS'  PEPsSIONS 

By  Edna  D.  Bullock.  The  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.  188  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.08. 

SHORT  BALLOT 

By  Edna  D.  Bullock.  The  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.  160  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.08. 

These  three  first 
volumes  in  the  Debat- 
ers Handbook  Series 
present  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary digest  of  their  re- 
spective subjects.  Sig- 
nificant articles  have 
been  selected  and 
compiled,  and  the  vol- 
umes might  be  called 
labor-saving  devices 
for  debaters.  The 
questions  are  present- 
ed in  debatable  form;  briefs  and  bibliog- 
raphies are  given,  and  these  are  follow- 
ed by  articles,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  general  discussion,  and  some 
give  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  questions 
as  presented. 

The  books  will  be  of  unquestioned 
value  to  the  debater  who  knows  how  to 
use  them.  They  might  readily  become 
an  opiate  to  a  multitude  of  high  school 
and  college  youths  who  like  to  be  "spoon- 
fed" and  to  have  others  find  their  mate- 
rial for  them.  Nevertheless,  if  through 
these  volumes  students  can  be  made  to 
realize  what  a  prodigious  amount  of  in- 
formation and  discussion  comes  to  the 
public  through  the  pages  of  The  Sur- 
vey, from  which  a  great  number  of  the 
articles  are  selected,  this  particular  in- 
stance of  "spoon-feeding,"  will  be  for- 
given. 

The  volume  on  Immigration  is  in  two 
parts:  Part  I  on  European  Immigra- 
tion, and  Part  II  on  Asiatic  Immigra- 
tion. Between  them  is  a  section  includ- 
ing articles  on  the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  on  immigration.  In  Part  I, 
the  bibliography  is  of  value,  but  the 
form  of  the  brief  on  the  question  of  the 
literacy  test  is  loose.  Brief-drawing  is 
a  technical  science,  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward incompleteness  and  looseness  of 
thought  is  so  strong  among  American 
students  that  they  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged in  it.  For  example,  in  the 
brief  on  the  desirability  of  a  literacy  test 
for  immigrants,  a  statement  is  made  in 
the  introduction  to  the  effect  that  "the 
poor  man  no  longer  has  the  opportunity 
to  rise  that  was  the  boast  of  our  earlier 
civilization."  Obviously  such  an  asser- 
tion does  not  belong  in  the  introduction. 
Excellent  selections  of  articles  appear 
to  have  been  made  for  the  general  dis- 
cussion and  for  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive arguments.  One  is  impressed  hy 
the  array  of  authorities  that  can  be  sum- 
moned both  for  and  against  the  literacy 
test.  In  helping  students  to  evaluate 
testimony  and  evidence  it  would  have 
been  well  had  the  compiler  made  a  brief 
statement  concerning  the  position  and 
activities  of  each  author  as  such  knowl- 
edge frequently  explains  the  attitude  of 
a  writer.     One  notices  that  rather  more 


space  is  given  the  authorities  who  op- 
pose a  literacy  test  than  to  those  who 
favor  it.  This  may  account  for  the  im- 
pression that,  as  the  case  is  presented, 
the  greater  weight  of  evidence  is  with 
the  negative. 

In  the  section  on  the  European  War 
and  Immigration,  interesting  specula- 
tions are  presented  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen at  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  these 
the  most  significant  is  the  prediction  by 
Leo  Pasvolsky  of  a  tremendous  influx 
of  Russians  due  to  the  poverty  and  lack 
of  industrial  organization  in  Russia. 

The  material  on  Asiatic  immigration 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  an  argument 
for  and  against  the  extension  of  ex- 
clusion laws  to  the  Japanese  and  other 
Asiatics.  Here,  too,  the  brief  is  weak, 
and  should  not  be  held  before  students 
as  a  model.  A  good  bibliography  is 
given.  One  is  impressed  by  the  articles 
that  follow  that,  after  all,  the  gravest 
aspect  of  our  immigration  question  in 
the  future  is  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  volume  on  Mothers'  Pensions  is 
a  series  of  reprints.  At  the  beginning 
is  a  so-called  brief  on  the  question, 
should  pensions  or  allowances  be  paid 
from  public  funds  to  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children?  There  follow  a  bibli- 
ography and  selected  articles.  It  is  help- 
ful to  have  presented  en  bloc  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  most  discussed  question. 

Though  some  leading  social  work- 
ers of  the  country,  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Frederic  Almy,  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
and  others,  are  seen  to  be  opponents  of 
mothers'  pensions,  nevertheless  twenty- 
two  states  have  passed  laws  providing 
them.  The  opponents  appear  to  base 
their  arguments  upon  a  fundamental 
and  doubtless  well-grounded  prejudice 
against  public  outdoor  relief,  which  the 
widows'  pension  is  alleged  to  be.  The 
supporters  of  pensions,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  have  a  philosophic  bias  on 
behalf  of  state  as  against  private  activity. 

However,  when  confronted  with  such 
opposite  conclusions,  based  upon  a  study 
of  the  same  field,  as  those  of  Judge 
Pincknev  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court 
and  C.  C.  Carstens,  many  feel  like  de- 
serting the  experts,  and  making  a  fresh 
investigation  for  themselves.  The  pas- 
sion and  enthusiasm  for  the  movement 
are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  by  Wil- 
liam Hard,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  and  a  trenchant  newspaper 
style  at  his  command,  makes  a  very 
strong  case  indeed  for  pensions. 

A  good  deal  of  the  material  compiled 
is  historical  and  hence  of  value.  But 
the  pathos  of  so  much  effort  in  compil- 
ing these  articles  lies  in  the  fact  that 
even  within  one  short  year  from  now  so 
much  new  evidence  on  pensions  for 
mothers  will  have  been  forthcoming  that 
the  material  in  the  volume  at  hand  will 
be  superceded. 

As  the  compiler  indicates  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  third  volume,  the  short 
ballot  is  a  term  covering  a  whole  pro- 
gress of  reforms  in  city,  county  and 
state  governments.  Fortunately,  the  is- 
sue is  not  presented  in  debatable  form. 
for  among  informed  and  intelligent  per- 
sons there  can  be  no  opposition"  to  plans 
for  the  greater  simplification  of  our  ma- 
chinery of  government.  The  articles 
here  compiled  make  a  valuable  present*- 
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tion  of  the  new  governmental  program. 
The  short  ballot,  the  reorganization  of 
the  state  legislature,  of  state  administra- 
tive machinery,  and  of  county  govern- 
ment, the  commission  and  city-manager 
plan  for  cities,  are  all  effectively  set 
forth  and  justified. 

A  dominant  note  of  hope  for  real  poli- 
tical reform  is  struck,  that  ultimately 
will  mean  much  for  our  social  as  well 
as  political  progress.  Our  local  units 
of  government,  reorganized  on  short 
ballot  principles,  will  put  a  really  effect- 
ive tool  in  the  hands  of  social  workers, 
who  often  lose  hope  when  they  come 
against  the  politicians  who  can  manip- 
ulate our  present  antiquated  govern- 
mental machinery.  It  is  a  book  with 
which  to  answer  those  who  have  lost 
faith  in  democracy,  for  our  political 
failures  are  seen  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  proper  mean9  for  the  effective 
expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  to 
the  lack  of  free  and  safe  opportunity 
for  experts  in  the  public  service. 

Arthur  E.  Wood. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLAY 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  359  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.62. 

If  Education 
Through  Play  by 
Henry  S.  Curtis  were 
read  and  followed  by 
all  school  officials, 
America  would  be 
"prepared"  better  than 
by  compulsory  mili- 
tary training;  schools 
would  yield  a  larger 
human  return  on  the 
investment;  the  pre- 
vailing inactivity  and 
unwholesomeness  in  our  use  of  leisure 
would  be  largely  replaced  by  joyous, 
character-building  games.  From  recent, 
intensive  experiences  with  school  boards 
and  superintendents,  I  believe  they  need 
nothing  more  than  to  follow  Dr.  Curtis' 
argument  that  games  should  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  every  school's  curriculum. 
England  and  Germany,  he  tells  us, 
have  both  learned  to  use  play  and  games 
for  the  building  of  efficient  citizenship. 
The  school  walking  trips,  the  allotment 
of  park  spaces  for  play  by  schools  which 
have  inadequate  playgrounds,  and  the 
training  of  regular  teachers  to  provide 
play  leadership  have  timely  interest  for 
those  who  would  know  the  sources  of 
Germany's  power.  In  England,  the 
more  than  320  "preparatory  schools" 
.  .  .  "are  supplied  with  the  best  play- 
grounds of  any  schools  in  the  world." 
.  .  .  "There  is  no  American  univer- 
sity or  public  high  school  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  that  has  a  playground  at 
all  comparable  to  those  of  most  of  the 
'public  schools,' "  or  private  academies 
like  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  West- 
minister, for  the  sons  of  upper-class  peo- 
ple. The  teachers,  "masters,"  play  with 
their  pupils.  "These  schools  are  not  try- 
ing primarily  to  make  their  boys  and 
girls  scholars.  They  are  trying  to  make 
them  strong,  healthy  men  and  women, 
with  good  common  sense  and  resource- 
fulness that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  life." 

The  Gary  system  seems  to  Dr.  Curtis 
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to  be  much  more  economical,  effective 
and  worthy  of  being  generally  copied 
than  the  small  park  playgrounds  of  Chi- 
cago. Yet,  in  an  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  great  Gary  schools,  he  suggests  a 
friendly  criticism :  "Gary  has  put  play- 
time into  the  curriculum,  but  it  has  not, 
properly  speaking,  put  play  into  the  cur- 
riculum. ...  In  the  German  and 
English  schools  certain  games  are  re- 
quired.   I  believe  they  should  be  in  Gary." 

School  playgrounds — their  size,  sur- 
facing, equipment,  and  management — 
are  discussed  in  a  chapter  full  of  prac- 
tical guidance,  which,  indeed,  character- 
izes the  entire  book.  Play  at  the  Rural 
School  is  another  chapter  luminous  with 
worth-while  suggestions.  Athletics  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  are 
helpfully  considered — "In  a  large  way 
athletics  are  dealing  with  higher  values 
than  the  school  is  even  contemplating  in 
its  courses."  Other  chapters  are  on 
Recreation  at  Summer  Schools,  Summer 
Playgrounds,  The  School  Camp,  The 
School  as  a  Social  Center  and  The 
Training  of  Play  Teachers. 

Play  in  the  Curriculum  is  the  chapter 
which  carries  the  central  theme  of  the 
book.  "There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  problem  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  child  is  growing  more 
serious  from  year  to  year.  In  Germany 
and  England  the  percentage  of  young 
men  who  are  fit  for  military  service 
grows  less  and  less  with  each  decade." 
"Nearly  all  students  of  childhood  have 
come  to  believe  that  play  is  the  most 
fundamental  thing  about  the  child,  that 
it  is  nature's  school  for  his  physical,  so- 
cial and  mental  development."  "If  we 
are  really  going  to  furnish  organized 
play  to  all  the  children,  the  only  way  it 
can  be  done  is  to  put  it  into  the  curricu- 
lum." "We  may  either  take  an  hour 
from  our  present  scholastic  day  and  de- 
vote this  hour  to  play  or  we  may  add  an 
hour  or  more  to  our  school  day  and  de- 
vote these  hours  to  play." 

Charles  Frederick  Weller. 

lives  worth  living 

By   Emily   Clough   Peabody.     Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.    202  pp.  Price 
$1 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.10. 
The  growing  insight  and  outlook  upon 
social    and   industrial   conditions   within 
the   church   is  nowhere   more   hopefully 
indicated   than   in   the  increasing  direc- 
tion  given   to   its  young  people   toward 
the  interpretation  of  religious  teachings 
in  terms  of  current  life. 

In  this  series  of  biographical,  social 
and  religious  studies  for  young  women, 
Mrs.  Peabody  skilfully  interweaves  both 
the  literature  and  experience  of  Biblical 
times  and  today  and  leads  her  reader 
very  directly  from  the  stories  of  Ruth 
and  Lydia  to  the  immigrant  woman  of 
our  own  country  and  the  modern  woman 
in  industry. 

The  reality  and  relevancy  of  religion 
cannot  fail  to  be  emphasized  by  thus  at- 
taching its  teachings  to  present-day  ex- 
periences, and  the  study  and  effort  to 
improve  present  conditions  are  thereby 
invested  with  religious  sanction.  Lists 
of  incisive  questions  and  references  to 
some  of  the  best  sources  of  information 
add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

G.  T. 
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IT  is  clear  that  only  the  most  unceasing  vigi- 
lance and  effort  will  secure  attention  for 
needed  social  legislation  at  the  session  of  Congress 
which  convenes  on  December  6.  Those  who 
worked  hard  for  meager  results  in  these  directions 
at  the  last  Congress  naturally  look  for  even 
harder  sledding  in  the  midst  of  all  the  discussion 
of  preparedness. 

We  have  long  had  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
party  whooping  it  up  for  a  42  centimeter  stick. 
The  Republican  party,  by  its  traditions  and  lead- 
ership, is  naturally  allied  to  the  industrial 
and  financial  interests  concerned  in  preparations 
for  war,  and  some  of  its  most  aggressive  organs, 
like  the  Providence  Journal,  have  for  months 
been  attacking  the  administration  on  just  this  is- 
sue. Apparently,  under  these  goads,  less  as  a 
matter  of  conviction  than  as  a  political  move  to 
save  the  party  from  an  overturn  two  years  hence, 
the  President  and  his  advisers  are  attempting  to 
swing  the  Democratic  majorities  in  both  houses 
for  a  big  army  and  navy  program. 

Obviously,  under  these  circumstances,  those  in 
each  political  group  who  oppose  armaments  will 
be  absorbed  in  fighting  their  minority  fight;  and 
while  it  is  not  overstating  the  facts  to  say  that  in 
opposing  a  great  war  budget  now  they  will  be  de- 
fending the  appropriations  to  public  health,  con- 
servation, education,  and  other  social  purposes  of 
five  and  ten  years  from  now,  it  is  clear  that  they 
will  not  have  much  time  to  devote  to  pending  social 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  advocates  of  national  preparedness  in  any  or 
all  parties  have  imported  any  of  the  social  body- 
building programs  which  the  belligerent  countries 
of  Europe  have  come  to  realize  are  by  no  means 
the  least  dispensable  factor  in  equipping  a  people 
to  bear  the  stress  of  war. 

"Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute"  is  a  slogan  that  once  served  to  stir  the 
nation  to  vigilance  in  the  protection  of  its  rights. 
The  Congressional  Record  for  the  next  few  months 
will  from  day  to  day  bear  witness  to  how  far  the 
discussion  of  millions  for  defence  exacts  a  costly 
tribute  in  social  welfare. 

FAILURE  to  secure  early  consideration  of  bills 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  disap- 
pointing results  last  year.  Several  measures 
which  passed  the  house  by  substantial  majorities, 
and  seemed  to  have  fair  chances  of  passage  in  the 
senate  were  blocked  by  the  objection  of  a  single 
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member  under  the  rule  in  force  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  a  session,  whereby  unanimous  con- 
sent is  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill. 
Into  this  period  many  bills  were  thrown  by  the 
protracted  discussion  of  the  chief  administration 
measures. 

The  United  States  senate  is  the  only  important 
deliberative  body  in  the  world  which  hampers  its 
action  by  allowing  unlimited  debate.  A  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  early  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion to  change  the  rules  so  as  to  permit  the  fixing 
of  definite  times  for  votes  upon  pending  measures. 
If  this  succeeds  the  chances  for  the  enactment  of 
social  legislation  will  be  considerably  improved. 

ONE  of  the  much  discussed  measures  in  the 
last  Congress,  which  a  single  senator  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  a  vote,  was  the  child  labor 
bill.  Fathered  by  Representative  A.  M.  Palmer 
and  Senator  Owen,  it  passed  the  house  by  a  ma- 
jority of  233  to  43.  The  objection  of  Senator 
Overman  of  North  Carolina  killed  it  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  second  campaign  for  the  bill  is  now 
going  forward  with  vigor,  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  feels  that  the  chances  for  suc- 
cess are  at  least  as  good  as  last  year  provided 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear. 

The  expectation  is  that  Senator  Owen  and 
Representative  Keating  will  introduce  the  bill  at 
this  session.  It  prohibits  interstate  commerce  m 
goods  in  the  production  of  which  children  under 
14  have  worked  in  mills,  factories,  canneries  or 
workshops;  children  under  16  have  worked  in 
mines  or  quarries;  children  between  14  and  16 
have  worked  at  night  or  more  than  8  hours  a  day 
in  factories. 

Those  who  are  urging  the  measure  point  out 
that  it  protects  not  only  the  nation's  children  but 
enlightened  and  humane  employers  as  well.  Fin- 
it  would  effectually  remove  any  disadvantage 
which  a  manufacturer  in  a  state  with  advanced 
laws  may  feel  that  he  has  in  competition  with 
manufacturers  in  states  with  lower  standards. 

ANOTHER  measure  designed  to  regulate, 
through  the  exercise  of  federal  authority 
over  interstate  commerce,  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  manufactured,  is  the  bill  concern- 
ing the  products  of  convict  labor.  A  state  may 
regulate  strictly  its  own  convict  labor,  but  there 
is  today  no  way  in  which  it  can  prevent  convict 
made  goods  coming  in  from  another  state.  The 
Booher-IIughes  bill,  as  it  was  known  at  the  last 
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session,  has  passed  the  house  four  times.  A  year 
ago  it  was  favorably  reported  by  the  senate  com- 
mittee, but  never  came  to  vote. 

This  bill  and  a  new  one  designed  to  consolidate 
the  prison  activities  of  the  federal  government  are 
urged  by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor.  At  the  present  time  these  activi- 
ties are  scattered  through  various  departments 
and  bureaus.  In  addition  to  the  three  penitenti- 
aries at  Atlanta,  Leavenworth  and  McNeil's 
Island,  with  a  total  of  about  2,000  prisoners,  there 
are  fe'deral  jails  at  Fort  Smith  and  Guthrie  and 
in  Alaska. 

In  the  latter  and  in  state,  county  and  city  prisons 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  other  federal 
prisoners.  The  management  of  the  federal  pri- 
sons and  jails  and  control  over  federal  prisoners 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  All  prison  construction  work  has  been 
done,  however,  by  the  Interior  Department  which 
also  maintains  a  hospital  where  131  convicts,  for 
whom  the  Department  of  Justice  is  responsible, 
are  under  care. 

The  new  bill  will  provide  for  a  commissioner  of 
prisons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  In  his  office  would  be  con- 
centrated all  of  the  activities  mentioned,  to  which 
would  be  added  the  duty  of  investigating  and  re- 
porting on  administration,  housing  and  social  hy- 
giene of  prisoners,  educational  methods  for  their 
rehabilitation,  systems  of  pardon  and  parole. 

HEALTH  measures  before  the  next  Congress 
will  include  bills  to  create  a  division  of 
mental  hygiene  and  rural  sanitation  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  (which  was  considered  last  year), 
a  bill  to  create  a  commission  for  the  study  of 
tuberculosis,  and  a  bill  to  provide  federal  sub- 
sidies for  local  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

The  new  divisions  proposed  for,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by,  the  federal  health  service  would 
deal  with  and  investigate  mental  disorders,  their 
causes,  care  and  prevention,  investigate  and  en- 
courage methods  of  rural  and  industrial  sanita- 
tion, and  disseminate  among  farmers  and  others 
information  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  communicable  diseases. 

The  plan  for  a  federal  commission  on  tuber- 
culosis has  gained  much  headway  recently,  having 
been  urged  by  the  four  sectional  conferences  on 
tuberculosis — Mississippi  Valley,  Southern,  New 
England  and  North  Atlantic.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
has  also  endorsed  it. 

Those  who  stand  sponsor  for  the  plan  point  out 
that  last  year,  while  $18,000,000  was  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  institutional  care  and  treat- 
ment, less  than  $2,000,000  was  spent  in  the  entire 
preventive  campaign.  If  tuberculosis  were  an 
acute  disease,  whose  course  was  in  most  instances 
fatal  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  we  would 
long  since  have  found  the  means  for  effective  pre- 
vention just  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox, yellow  fever,  cholera  and  typhoid  fever. 

As  a  beginning  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  eminent 


specialists  in  the  medical,  economic  and  social 
phases  of  the  subject,  vested  with  sufficient  author- 
ity and  given  ample  financial  support  to  make  an 
intensive  investigation  into  the  etiology  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  commission's  report  would  blaze  the 
trail  for  the  actual  campaign  for  eradication. 

The  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  who  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  a  problem  which 
has  long  concerned  certain  western  states.  The 
burden  is  increasing,  and  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  recognize  that  the  care  of  such  consump- 
tives is  an  interstate  problem.  The  California 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  is  leading  in  an  effort  to  secure 
favorable  consideration  of  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide federal  subsidies  to  state,  county  and  muni- 
cipal hospitals  which  care  for  such  patients. 

INDUSTRIAL  measures  are  expected  to  in- 
clude those  which  were  prominently  before 
the  last  Congress  but  failed  of  enactment,  and 
several  new  ones. 

Agitation  against  the  seamen's  law,  enacted 
last  year,  has  outstripped  every  other  topic  be- 
fore Congress  in  its  claim  on  public  attention — 
save  preparedness.  It  will  be  met  by  sturdy  de- 
fence of  the  measure  by  Senator  La  Follette  and 
the  Seamen's  Union.  Moreover,  the  campaign  for 
the  safety  of  passengers  on  steamships,  through 
which  the  Consumers'  League  became  interested 
in  the  seamen's  bill,  will  be  pushed  by  that  or- 
ganization to  a  new  stage.  At  its  meeting  in 
November  the  league  voted  to  take  the  initiative 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  congressional  investigation 
of  the  Eastland  disaster. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  failed  to  come  forward  with  any  drafts 
for  legislation  to  carry  out  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  any  of  its  reports.  Speaking  for 
the  new  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations,  Mr. 
Walsh  recently  advocated  three  measures,  which 
the  committee  may  by  inference  be  understood  to- 
be  drafting — a  federal  law  or,  if  necessary,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional;  an 
act  prohibiting  interstate  shipment  of  armed 
guards,  machine  guns  and  other  similar  weapons, 
except  when  consigned  to  the  military  authorities 
of  the  state  or  nation,  and  an  act  requiring  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  consider  as  unfair 
competition  the  exploitation  of  labor  through 
long  hours,  low  wages,  unsafe  or  insanitary  con- 
ditions, the  secretary  of  labor  to  be  authorized 
to  prosecute  such  cases  before  the  commission. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  experts,  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
compensation  extended  to  all  civilian  employes  of 
the  government  and  covering  occupational  dis- 
eases as  well  as  injuries,  has  for  two  years  been 
stalled  in  both  houses,  though  reported  favorably 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  lower  house. 

Efforts  to  create  a  bureau  of  safety  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  in  all  probability  be  re- 
newed in  various  quarters.  At  the  last  Congress  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  house  and  was 
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favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee. 

Federal  regulation  of  employment  agencies  was 
provided  for  by  a  bill,  advocated  by  the  Progres- 
sive party,  which  failed  of  passage  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  will  be  introduced  again.  It  would  do 
away  with  abuses  to  which  immigrants  particular- 
ly, are  often  subjected  when  sent  from  one  state  to 
another,  and  provide  for  a  federal  license  for 
employment  agencies  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. Federal  control  through  a  commissioner  of 
labor  exchanges  was  provided  for  in  a  companion 
bill  which  also  failed  last  year. 

The  Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America  is 
especially  interested  in  securing  this  legislation. 
It  was  hung  up  partly  on  the  understanding  that 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, which  was  investigating  the  subject  of  un- 
employment, would  come  forward  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  partly  because  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  was  inaugurating  its  haphazard  post- 
office  scheme.  Meanwhile  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  undertaken  to  get  at  the  situation 
by  a  re-investigation  of  public  employment 
agencies.  Our  national  capacity  for  delay  in  fac- 
ing this  widespread  internal  problem,  freighted 
as  it  is  with  human  concern,  is  a  commentary  on 
the  ease  and  resiliency  with  which  we  would 
launch  wholesale  schemes  for  giving  men  jobs  at 
war-making. 

ANOTHER  bill  for  the  protection  of  immi- 
grants which  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  and  which  the 
Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America  urges, 
would  enable  federal  authorities  to  enforce  the 
treaty  rights  of  foreign  subjects.  At  the  present 
time  an  ambassador  may  protest  that  an  immi- 
grant has  been  wrongly  treated.  But  the  invasion 
of  treaty  rights  often  comes  before  state  rather 
than  federal  courts.  This  was  the  case  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  several  Italians  were  lynched 
in  New  Orleans.  The  new  bill  would  give  the 
federal  courts  power  to  act  on  all  treaty  viola- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  administration  re- 
forms provided  for  in  the  Dillingham  bill  will  be 
divorced  from  the  literacy  test  section,  so  that 
they  can  be  acted  upon  separate  from  the  con- 
troversial issue  with  which  they  have  been  linked. 
Several  other  amendments  to  the  immigration  law 
are  expected  to  come  up  again  for  consideration. 
Some  of  these  deal  with  a  situation  created  by 
the  war  and  provide  for  letting  down  the  bars  in 
the  case  of  Belgian  refugees  and  others  who  eome 
to  America  because  of  military  conquest  of  their 
country.  It  is  expected  that  from  the  Pacific 
coast  will  again  come  the  demand  to  extend  to 
Japanese  and  other  Asiatics  the  exclusion  laws 
which  now  exclude  Chinese  laborers. 

EFFORT  will  be  renewed  by  educators,  labor 
unions  and  employers'  associations  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  the  vocational  education 
measure  recommended  by  the  commission  on  this 
subject  which  President  Wilson  appointed  early 
last  year.  Known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  in 
the  last  Congress,  its  two  large  aims  are  to  extend 


the  help  of  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
in  providing  vocational  education  and  in  training 
teachers  in  this  field.  These  are  to  be  obtained 
by  grants  of  money  and  by  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  board  for  vocational  education  to  work 
with  state  boards.  This  federal  help  is  designed 
as  a  stimulus  rather  than  a  support  for  vocational 
education  in  the  states.  The  appropriations  are 
arranged  in  gradually  increasing  amounts  from 
$500,000  the  first  year  to  $3,000,000  the  eighth  year 
thereafter. 

The  Abercrombie  bill  will  also  come  up  again — 
requiring  the  commissioner  of  education  to  devise 
methods  and  promote  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  for  a  national  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  will  be 
an  active  congressional  issue.  The  form  of  this 
resolution  is  now  being  considered  by  a  committee 
representing  the  temperance  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  understood  that  many  members  of  Con- 
gress are  anxious  to  pass  such  a  resolution  before 
the  next  presidential  campaign,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter will  become  the  concern  of  the  states  and  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  national  party  question. 
Another  strong  effort  will  be  made  this  year 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  pass  a  prohibition 
law  for  the  District. 

AMONG  the  measures  which  social  workers  in 
Washington  will  urge  are  a  juvenile  court 
bill  recommended  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  attorney  general,  legislation  to  make  provision 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feebleminded  and  an 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law  applying 
to  prisoners  receiving  sentence  in  the  police  court. 

A  minimum  wage  law  for  women  of  the  national 
capital  has  long  been  sought  by  the  Consumers' 
League  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Last 
year  its  efforts  were  focused  on  a  bill  to  provide 
$6,000  for  a  cost  of  living  survey  in  the  national 
capital  as  a  basis  for  such  wage  legislation.  Con- 
gress will  again  be  asked  to  authorize  this  survey. 

While  with  respect  to  social  legislation  falling 
within  the  field  of  The  Survey,  the  Democratic 
regime  at  Washington  has  been  a  distinct  dis- 
appointment in  its  first  two  years,  compared  with 
the  records  of  the  preceding  administrations,  and 
compared  with  the  high  hopes  held  out  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  inaugural,  its  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  an 
advance.  The  District  commissioners  have  been 
of  a  new  type  with  progressive  inclinations:  but 
the  prospect  of  making  Washington  the  standard 
city  of  the  new  world  dwindles  if  we  set  out  to 
match  the  old  world  in  battleships  and  siege  guns. 

WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

THE  educators  who  gathered  from  even- 
quarter  of  the  globe  at  Oakland  this  fall  did 
not  shrink  from  facing  some  of  the  implication-, 
personal  to  their  profession,  of  the  European  war 
This  bit  of  analysis  from  the  "declaration  of 
principles"  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Association  shows  little  tendency  toward  self-ex- 
culpation : 
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".  .  .  The  virtual  breakdown  of  civilization  in  Europe, 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, has  revealed  to  us  how  ineffective  after  all  have  been 
the  systems  of  education  upon  which  we  have  in  the  past 
placed  so  much  dependence,  in  so  far  as  the  imparting  of  that 
type  of  education  which  would  tend  to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance the  higher  interests  of  civilization  is  concerned.  .  .  . 
Not  only  have  the  systems  of  education  of  Europe  proved 
disappointing  at  the  time  of  supreme  test,  but  we  cannot 
console  ourselves  that  the  results  would  have  been  markedly 
different  with  us  had  this  nation  become  engaged  in  such  a 
titanic  struggle. 

"Perhaps  no  greater  work  lies  ahead  of  the  school,  in  all 
lands  and  nations,  than  that  of  setting  to  work  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  build  up  a  more  enduring  type  of  civilization. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
scientific  work  but  little  as  yet  in  establishing  justice,  good 
will,  and  the  reign  of  law  among  nations.  Our  instruction, 
aside  from  those  fundamental  book  subjects  which  under- 
lie all  educational  work,  has  been  based  upon  too  narrow 
an  outlook. 

"Nationalism  has  been  pushed  to  the  front  and  empha- 
sized, rather  than  international  justice  and  good-will.  The 
heroes  of  each  nation's  history  have  been  those  who  have 
done  the  greatest  injury  to  other  nations  and  who  have 
killed  the  greatest  number  of  foreigners,  rather  than  those 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind.  Our 
geography  has  related  too  much  to  the  position,  growth,  and 
commercial  progress  of  our  own  nation,  and  too  little  to  our 
relations  with  other  peoples.  Our  patriotism  has  been  too 
much  concerned  with  our  rights,  and  too  little  with  our  ob- 
ligations; too  much  with  securing  advantages  for  ourselves, 
and  too  little  with  the  extension  of  international  justice  and 
good-will. 

".  .  .  In  most  nations  today  the  schools  are  deliber- 
ately used  by  those  in  authority  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  young  an  exaggerated  nationalism,  which  can  be  touched 
off  into  international  hatred  at  such  moment  as  the  govern- 
ing authorities  may  desire." 

With  similar  accuracy  the  educators  put  their 
fingers  on  a  specific  weakness  in  present-day- 
schools — the  teaching  of  history  and  geography: 

"Entirely  new  values  and  standards  for  judging  need  to  be 
created  among  the  different  peoples.  In  particular,  the 
school  histories  need  to  be  rewritten,  and  the  teaching  in 
history  and  geography  in  the  schools  needs  to  be  entirely  re- 
directed. The  emphasis  now  placed  on  the  deeds  of  the  sol- 
dier should  be  shifted  to  those  who  have  created  the  best  of 
our  civilization  and  rendered  the  most  lasting  benefits  to 
mankind.  The  emphasis  now  placed  on  wars  should  be 
shifted  to  the  gains  to  civilization  made  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween wars,  and  war  should  be  shown  in  its  true  light  as  a 
destroyer  of  what  civilization  creates.  The  biologic,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  waste  of  war  should  be  emphasized,  and 
the  fact  that  war  is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  and 
civilized  society  should  be  made  clear  to  the  young. 

"Upon  those  who  teach,  but  especially  upon  those  who  or- 
ganize and  administer  education,  rests  the  responsibility  of 
creating  a  new  national  life  in  all  countries — a  national 
life  which  shall  prize  the  fruits  of  civilization,  which  shall 
honor  most  those  who  advance  the  larger  interests  of 
mankind,  and  which  believes  in  international  justice  and 
good-will  and  looks  to  friendly  arbitration  rather  than  to 
brute  force  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  between 
nations.  The  shaping  of  a  new  international  policy  among 
nations,  looking  ultimately  toward  international  peace  and 
good-will  and  the  preservation  of  the  slow  gains  of  civiliza- 
tion, calls  for  educational  statesmanship  of  a  high  order,  and 
will  require  time  for  its  accomplishment,  but  such  repre- 
sents the  greatest  constructive  task  now  before  those  who 
direct  the  work  of  instruction  in  every  nation." 


VIEWPOINTS 

AS  the  debate  between  the  pacifists  and  the 
militarists  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  preparedness  proceeds  from  day  to  day,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  the  two  groups 
are  separated  by  differences  which  must  ulti- 
mately be  irreconcilable.  Both  parties  to  the  con- 
tention may  be  regarded  as  one  in  sincerity, 
loyalty  and  unselfishness.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  this  unity  of  spirit  can  ever  avail  to  bring 
them  together  on  any  permanent  intellectual 
plane.  In  at  least  three  fundamental  points  of 
view,  they  trend  as  far  asunder  as  the  two  poles. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
militarists  (using  this  term  to  describe  those  who 
believe  in  a  substantial  increase  of  army  and 
navy)  are  moved  in  the  existing  crisis  of  affairs 
by  motives  either  of  fear  or  of  wrath,  while  the 
pacifists  (using  this  term  to  describe  those  who 
believe  in  limitation  of  armaments)  are  moved 
primarily  by  motives  of  pity  and  good  will. 

To  speak  of  fear  in  this  connection  is  not  to 
imply  anything  unworthy,  for  fear  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  grave  peril,  as  fearlessness  may  be  the 
consequence  of  ignorance  or  innocence.  Neither 
is  wrath,  in  this  era  of  outrageous  abominations, 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Like  the  militarist,  the  pacifist  has  his  recur- 
ring moments  of  alarm  and  anger.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  as  not  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
the  dominant  emotion  is  that  of  compassion.  The 
pacifist  looks  upon  a  world  that  is  perishing.  He 
sees  great  masses  of  men  struggling  in  a  horror 
of  conflict  for  which  all  of  them  have  more  or 
less  responsibility,  and  from  which  no  one  of 
them  can  hope  to  emerge  without  disaster.  For 
some  of  the  combatants  he  has  deeper  sympathy 
or  less  abhorrence  than  for  others.  But  to  all,  as 
to  friends  and  brothers  in  distress,  goes  forth 
his  pity — his  desire,  at  any  cost  to  himself,  to 
heal,  comfort  and  save. 

Secondly,  the  militarists  plainly  think  in  terms 
of  nationalism,  while  the  pacifists  just  as  plainly 
think  in  terms  of  internationalism.  The  militarist 
is  a  patriot  of  the  old-fashioned  order,  who 
desires  to  establish  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
his  own  country,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  his 
policies  upon  the  more  general  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. The  pacifist,  per  contra,  is  a  patriot  of 
the  new  dispensation,  who  sees  his  country  only 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  human  whole  and  subor- 
dinates the  separate  interests  of  this  country  to 
the  universal  interests  of  mankind. 

If  the  arming  of  America,  for  however  high  a 
motive  of  national  honor  and  security,  will  en- 
gender suspicion,  spread  abroad  new  fear,  stimu- 
late fresh  jealousy  and  competition  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  thus  retard  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  international  organization  and 
friendship — if,  as  Lord  Bosebery  puts  it  in  his 
recent  Bhodes  lecture,  this  policy  "means  that 
the  burden  [of  armaments],  which,  after  this  war, 
will  be  found  to  have  broken,  or  almost  broken, 
our  backs,  will  continue" — then  the  pacifist  is  op- 
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posed  to  the  recruiting  of  one  more  regiment 
or  the  building  of  one  more  submarine.  And  if 
this  forbearance  is  at  the  eminent  risk  of  national 
disaster,  then  he  would  face  the  risk  without 
flinching.  He  would  even  look  with  confidence, 
though  not  without  sorrow,  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
nationality,  if  by  this  sacrifice  the  cause  of  a  re- 
deemed humanity  could  be  advanced. 

So  to  lose  the  smaller  life  and  find  the  larger 
is  a  law  of  conduct  not  without  authority.  Of 
course,  if  the  idea  of  humanity  is  regarded  as  a 
pure  illusion,  and  the  idea  of  the  nation  as  the 
only  reality  either  today  or  in  the  future,  all  this 
is  "the  height  of  the  ridiculous."  But  to  the 
pacifist  the  race  and  not  the  nation  constitutes 
reality.  And  for  this  viewpoint  he  finds  justifica- 
tion, be  it  said,  not  merely  in  the  concepts  of 
spiritual  idealism,  but  in  the  facts  of  racial  ex- 
perience which  are  one  long  tale  of  the  merging 
of  lesser  into  greater  political  entities. 

Thirdly,  the  militarists,  in  the  last  analysis,  are 
materialists  who  put  their  trust  in  physical 
weapons,  whereas  the  pacifists  are  spiritualists 
who  believe  absolutely  in  the  potency  of  moral 
and  spiritual  forces.  To  talk  to  the  militarist 
about  protecting  ourselves  against  foreign  ag- 
gression by  patience,  forbearance,  good-will,  is 
to  talk  madness;  whereas  to  the  pacifist,  it  is  to 
talk  the  only  kind  of  sanity  which  he  knows.  The 
pacifist  believes,  in  the  most  literal  way  in  the 
world,  in  the  reality  of  the  spirit.  His  confidence 
cannot  be  shaken  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  "never  faileth." 

In  the  futility  of  arms  as  compared  with  words, 
in  the  weakness  of  conquerors  as  compared  with 
prophets,  to  control  the  destinies  of  humanity, 
the  pacifist  sees  historical  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  his  faith.  Christ  is  here  the  crowning  example. 
To  the  militarist,  his  death  was  an  unadulterated 
calamity;  His  refusal  to  take  up  arms  against  His 
aggressors  the  act  of  a  coward  or  a  madman.  To 
the  pacifist  His  death  was  His  supreme  triumph, 
His  assent  to  crucifixion  the  act  of  the  wisest  as 
well  as  the  bravest  of  men.  Just  because  the 
spirit  Is  ever  supreme  over  the  flesh  is  it  true  that 
Jesus  was  never  so  secure,  never  so  strong,  never 
so  victorious,  as  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross. 

Such  are  the  contrasting  attitudes  of  militarists 
and  pacifists!  It  is  quite  impossible  that  funda- 
mentally these  two  groups  can  ever  be  brought 
to  think  and  act  together.  To  the  extent  that  life 
must  go  on,  and  adjustments  between  extreme 
viewpoints  thus  be  effected,  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  witness  compromises  in  public  policy  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  already  in  such  private  and 
unofficial  endeavors  as  that  represented,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Nor  can 
such  compromises  be  regarded  as  wholly  without 
usefulness  even  by  those  who  cannot  conscien- 
tiously support  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  in  a  generation  which  has  been 
granted  security  rather  than  achieved  it  through 
force  or  moral  adventure,  are  possessed  by 
neither  extreme  passion.  Swayed  this  way  and 
that  by  the  dreads  and  idealisms  which  tug  at 
their  inertia,  they  approach  an  affirmative  solu- 


tion of  world  relationships  by  neither  of  these 
two  high-roads  of  agitation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  American  people,  as  some- 
one has  picturesquely  expressed  it,  "are  the  con- 
flicting crossways  of  a  matter-of-fact  world  where 
the  traditions  of  the  fighting  centuries  of  the  past 
are  countered  by  a  great  and  contrary  common 
experience— that  of  a  continent  peopled  by  men 
of  all  races  and  nationalities  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors." 

But  the  convinced  exponents  of  neither  phil- 
osophy of  action,  militarist  and  pacifist,  can  be 
expected,  or  rightly  asked,  to  give  ground;  and 
we  await  the  day  when  the  one  will  yield  to  the 
persuasion  of  events  and  an  embracing  social  pur- 
pose. Meanwhile,  let  the  debate  go  on— the 
pacifist  at  least  well  content  at  the  sure  prospect 
that,  if  not  in  his  own  then  at  some  later  time,  his 
faith  will  be  justified,  and  his  viewpoint  become 
the  captured  vision  of  humanity. 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 

THE  UNSHACKLED  SPIRIT 

BORN  in  slavery,  yet  free  in  spirit,  Booker 
T.  Washington  came  up  out  of  bondage  to 
lead  not  only  his  own  people,  but  many  of  those 
who  despised  his  people,  into  that  "larger  room" 
where  those  willing  to  see  the  truth  live  and  move. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  there  are  in  the  com- 
munity three  disadvantaged  groups:  the  woman 
shut  out  from  professional  openings  and  cramped 
in  economic  opportunity;  the  laboring  man  de- 
void of  capital,  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  land 
and  dependent  upon  the  employer  for  his  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  Negro  held  by  race  prejudice 
"behind  the  veil." 

Two  kinds  of  disadvantage  hold  these  groups 
out  of  the  stream  of  ordinary  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  the  white  man  possessed  of  material  well- 
being — first,  legal  or  political  barriers,  such  as  un- 
equal protection  of  the  law,  actual  restrictive  leg- 
islation, social  prejudice  so  universal  in  practice 
as  to  amount  to  an  item  in  the  "custom  of  the 
country"  and  so  in  the  "common"  law.  Illustra- 
tions of  these  barriers  may  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ence in  educational  opportunity  formerly  provided 
for  men  and  women,  in  the  different  treatment  by 
the  courts  of  labor  combinations  and  employers' 
associations,  in  the  total  lack  in  many  portions  of 
the  South  of  protection  offered  to  the  black  man 
accused  of  crime. 

Movements  have  been  inaugurated  to  remove 
and  demolish  these  barriers.  In  the  case  of  the 
black  man,  associations  have  arisen  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  equal  opportunity,  to  provide  wider  op- 
portunity, to  care  for  grievances  where  they  may 
be  righted,  to  secure  protection  and  to  obtain 
remedial  legislation. 

But  there  is  a  second  kind  of  limitation  from 
which  the  three  groups  of  the  disadvantaged  suf- 
fer, the  limitations  of  an  inner  kind,  resulting 
from  a  spirit  tliat  is  less  than  free.  To  the  break 
ing  of  the  bonds  that  lay  abonl  the  spirit.*  of  his 
people    rather   than    those    thai    tied    their    feet, 
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Booker  T.  Washington  gave  his  life.  Themselves, 
he  would  have  break  the  bonds  of  sloth,  of  fear, 
of  ignorance,  of  appetite. 

If  he  seemed  to  underemphasize  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  external  political  and  social  re- 
striction, it  was  rather  due  to  his  unceasing  cry 
that  the  kingdom  of  power  and  wealth  and  dignity 
•can  rest  finally  only  on  spiritual  achievement,  pelf- 
control,  foresight,  thrift,  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mon virtues.  No  breaking  of  the  outer  bond  can 
alone  free  the  spiritual  slave. 

Some,  who  from  selfish  motives  wished  to  dwell 
on  the  weaknesses  which  the  colored  people  share 
with  the  poor  and  disclassed  of  all  groups,  over- 
heard with  glee  his  admonitions  to  his  own — to 
save,  to  be  faithful,  industrious,  clean — and  took 
satisfaction  as  though  he  had  acquiesced  in  their 
thought  of  inferior  capacity.  No  one  could  hear 
him  with  an  open  mind,  however,  and  fail  to  real- 
ize that  his  message  was  equally  applicable  to  the 
white  race.  No  one  could  fail  to  realize  that  he 
saw  the  weaknesses  of  his  white  neighbors  and 
felt  the  bitterness  of  the  political  and  social  re- 
strictions enforced  by  the  whites. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was,  however,  always 
more  than  a  Negro — nobly  human  within  his  race 
— and  because  of  this,  the  simple  people  of  his  own 
race,  the  honest-hearted  of  both  races,  heard  and 
followed.  He  had  many  great  human  qualities  of 
leadership,  of  organizing  capacity,  of  oratorical 
power,  and  of  imagination.  But  his  contribution  is 
richer  because   of  gifts   peculiar  to  his   people. 


That  rare  humor,  the  exquisite  sense  of  another's 
feelings  that  is  the  basis  of  social  power,  rich 
vocabulary,  high  emotional  appeal!  American 
life  would  be  so  enormously  enriched  if  we  thought 
in  terms  of  what  colored  people  can  do  instead  of 
what  they  must  be  prevented  from  trying  to  do ! 

AND  so  his  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the 
white  South  has  not  always  been  clear. 
Though  the  least  thoughtful  realized  that  he  was 
not  a  "common  nigger"  to  be  called  "Booker," 
they  did  not  always  arrive  at  the  point  of  recog- 
nizing the  dignity  of  the  man  by  calling  him  "mis- 
ter"; but  they  could  find  a  middle  path  by  call- 
ing him  "professor."  For  thousands  of  white 
persons,  that  short  step  is  the  first  advance  in  the 
direction  of  freeing  their  own  spirits.  For,  of 
course,  the  race  or  caste  feeling  is  a  band  tight 
about  the  spirits  of  the  white  South,  to  many  of 
whom  Booker  T.  Washington  gave  the  first  glim- 
mering sense  of  their  own  bondage. 

For  these,  his  service  is  incalculable,  one  never 
to  be  measured,  and  to  be  recognized  only  gradu- 
ally and  by  relatively  few.  And  yet  as  the  nation 
could  not  live  half  bond  and  half  free  in  the  days 
of  political  slavery,  so  in  the  days  to  come,  the 
spiritual  bonds  of  prejudice  are  to  be  broken  from 
the  white  South  as  those  to  which  he  called  atten- 
tion are  to  be  stricken  from  the  black  South.  Only 
when  both  are  removed  will  either  be  wholly  free. 

SOPHONISBA  P.   BRECKINRIDGE. 


THE  SOCIAL  VISION 

Bertha  C.  Lovell 

Dedicated  to  the  Graduate  Club  ol  the  School  for  Social  Workers,   Boston 

(To  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne) 


WITH  loyal  hearts  and  lofty  hopes 
We  pledge  our  faith  to  thee, 
That  ever  through  the  changing  years 

Thy  name  shall  honored  be. 
Thine  still  the  task  to  hold  on  high, 
Clear-burning,  steadfast,  bright. 
New  visions  of  a  fairer  day, 
New  concepts  of  the  right. 


Not  with  our  lips  our  debt  we  pay, 

Nor  with  great  gifts  and  rare. 
We  serve  thee  best  when  forth  we  fling, 

Thy  spirit  everywhere; 
When  forth  we  fling,  through  jangling  street. 

Through  court  and  shop  and  mill, 
Sweet  reason,  human  kindliness, 

High  dreamings,  love-lent  skill. 


Give  yet  more  free  to  them  who  come 

All  eager  to  thy  door, 
A  wisdom  that  shall  open  eyes 

Sealed  dark  and  blind  before. 
Train  minds  to  think  courageous  thoughts, 

To  dare  far  plans  and  wide, 
To  work,  endure,  that  soon  or  late 

Thy  visions  shall  abide. 
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XTEWSPAPER  man,  bank  officer  and 
personal  conductor  of  a  midnight 
coffee  wagon  for  "down  and  outs,"  Mal- 
colm McDowell,  brother  of  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dowell of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  has  recently  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Mr.  McDowell  was  one  of  a  group  of 
unusual  newspaper  men,  which  included 
Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who  made  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Record  notable.  He 
served  as  political  editor  of  that  paper 
until  it  became  the  Record-Herald. 

After  some  years  as  officer  in  a 
Chicago  bank,  he  went  to  Baltimore  to 
take  charge  of  the  publicity  work  for 
the  Southern  Settlement  and  Organiza- 
tion Association.  From  Baltimore  he 
has  gone  to  one  of  the  positions  which 
afford  special  opportunity  for  social  ser- 
vice in  the  work  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

While  a  bank  officer  in  Chicago  Mr. 
McDowell  became  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  homeless  men  during  a  period  of 
great  unemployment.  Many  Chicago 
business  men  believed  that  only  vagrants 
and  hoboes  were  out  of  work.  But  Mr. 
McDowell,  with  keen  human  sympathy, 
felt  that  there  were  hundreds  of  re- 
spectable young  men  who  had  only  a  few 
cents  and  who  shrank  from  the  crowd 
at  the  Municipal  Lodging-house. 

To  test  his  belief  he  appeared  one 
New  Year's  eve  in  the  lodging-house 
district  of  Chicago  with  a  wagon  equip- 
ped to  serve  hot  coffee  and  bread  free 
to  anyone  who  asked.  The  crowd  in- 
creased rapidly.  Dean  Walter  T.  Sum- 
ner, whose  parish  included  the  lodging- 
house  district,  came  to  his  help  and 
James  Mullenbach,  at  that  time  super- 
intendent of  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
house,  interested  Mr.  McDowell  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  money  for  increased 
facilities  of  that  institution.  For  three 
winters  there  was  rarely  a  night  when 
he  was  not  personally  in  charge  of  his 
coffee  wagon. 

This  undertaking  stirred  another 
Chicago  business  man  with  a  realization 
of  the  need  for  a  cheap  but  comfortable 
hotel,  with  the  result  that  the  Dawes 
Hotel  was  built  by  Charles  D.  Dawes 
in  memory  of  his  son  [see  The  Survey 
for  January  24,  1914].  The  Dawes 
Hotel  has  proved  very  successful. 

"Mr.  McDowell  has  always  found  a 
greater  satisfaction  in  service  to  plain, 
needy  human  beings  than  in  the  activi- 
ties of  money  making,"  said  a  fellow 
social  worker  who  knows  him  well,  "and 
that  spirit  will  characterize  his  work 
for  the  Indians." 


Campbell  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Rush  Medical  College. 
He  has  taught  in  Ohio  State,  Chicago 
and  Wisconsin  Universities,  and  has  had 
experience  in  several  hospitals.  In  1909, 
he  studied  typhus  fever  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

The  results  of  his  four  years'  work 
in  Ohio  are  visible  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Villages  which  formerly  were 
breeding-places  of  disease  are  now  put- 
ting away  the  possibilities  of  pollution 
and  are  enforcing  health  regulations 
which  for  years  slumbered  peacefully  on 
the  statute  books.  Citizens  of  the  state 
have  investigated  their  water-supply 
system  and  their  sewage  system.  They 
have  demanded  that  their  family  phy- 
sician report  cases  of  contagious  disease. 
They  are  requiring  of  their  boards  of 
education  better  school  sanitation,  and 
medical  and  dental  supervision  of  their 
children. 

In  fact,  one  member  of  the  state  Board 
of  Health  says  that  "Ohio  has  awaken- 
ed in  the  past  four  years  to  the  need  of 
intelligent  public  health  work  more  than 


during  its  entire  previous  history.'* 

Dr.  McCampbell  has  organized  travel- 
ing exhibits  with  lecturers,  he  has  se- 
cured the  co-operation  of  all  manner  of 
organizations,  and  has  kept  his  closely 
organized  department  out  of  politics. 

Especially  significant  has  been  Dr.  Mc- 
Campbell's  investigation  of  industrial 
diseases.  Reports  of  his  investigations 
published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health  together  make  a 
"source  book"  invaluable  to  the  student 
in  that  field.  Although  transferred  to 
the  university,  Dr.  McCampbell's  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  board  will  be  con- 
tinued and  his  experience  drawn  upon. 


QEORGE  R.  BEDINGER,  for  three 
years  director  of  the  Milk  and 
Baby  Hygiene  Association  of  Boston,  be- 
comes on  December  1  executive  head  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Detroit. 
The  Boston  directors  pay  cordial  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bedinger's  share  in  the  success 
of  the  work  there.  In  number  of  sta- 
tions, equipment  of  staff,  and  attendance 
at  clinics  the  association  shows  a  record 
of  splendid  growth.  Coincident  with 
this  growth  has  occurred  a  noteworthy 
decline  in  Boston's  infant  death-rate- 
Ranking  fourth  among  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  the  country  in  1912,  with  a  rate 
of  115  in  1,000,  Boston  now  stands  sec- 
ond only  to  New  York,  the  rate  for  this 
past  year  being  103  in  1,000,  with  every 
prospect  of  further  decrease. 


Communications 

> 

V\R.  EUGENE  F.  McCAMPBELL, 
for  four  years  secretary  of  the 
state  Board  of  Health  of  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine in  Ohio  State  University.     Dr.  Mc- 


PREPAREDNESS 

To  the  Editor:  For  a  short,  popular, 
clear,  convincing  statement  of  a  reason- 
able platform  of  real  preparedness  I 
think  the  contribution  of  Mrs.  Benedict 
in  The  SurveA  for  November  13  is 
about  ideal. 

C.  S.  Bacon,  M.D. 

(  hicago. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  SUBMERGED 

To  the  Editor:  The  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians described  in  The  Survey  for  No- 
vember 6  is  the  sort  of  thing  of  which 
we  should  become  more  familiar.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  are  fewer  who  know 
who  the  Ukrainians  are  than  any  of  our 
immigrants.  However,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  recent  immigrants  represent 
the  same  condition  of  subjection  as  they 
do,  and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pollock 
that  this  is  the  first  congress  of  a  sub- 
merged people  is  not  quite  correct. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
myself  attended  similar  congresses  of 
Croatians,  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Slo- 
vaks. Last  winter  the  Bohemians  and 
Slovaks  organized  a  national  committee 
looking  towards  political  freedom.  The 
South  Slavs,  composed  of  Servian  Slo- 
venians and   Croatians,  have  been  hold- 


ing meetings  together  for  the  purpose  of 
South  Slovak  freedom.  In  September 
the  Croatians  had  a  national  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  in  which  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  for  the  political 
emancipation  of  Croatia  after  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  great  patriotism  man- 
ifested by  these  national  meetings,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  people  more 
loyal  than  they  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. America  represents  to  these  sub- 
merged people  exactly  the  thing  for 
which  they  have  been  struggling,  name- 
ly freedom,  and  we  need  anticipate  no 
danger  from  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  national  freedom. 

Few  people  realize  that  comparativel> 
few  of  our  recent  immigrants  have  come 
from  a  country  where  their  people  are 
sovereign.  For  instance,  out  of  the  1,500 
Servians  in  Cleveland,  all  but  three  or 
four  come  from  Austria.  Out  of  the 
approximately  10,000  Roumanians  in 
Cleveland  less  than  ten  come  from  Rou- 
mania  and  there  are  not  more  than  1- 
500  from  Roumania  proper  in  the  United 
States. 

They  have  lived  under  conditions  in 
which  every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  to  crush  out  their  national  indi- 
viduality, and  we  ought  to  look  upon 
these  organizations  for  national  freedom 
as  manifestations  of  character.  There 
is   certainly   no  danger  of   a    hyphen    in 
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these  people  who  never  knew  liberty  un- 
til they  came  to  America. 

H.   A.   Miller. 
[Professor  of  Sociology, 
Oberlin   College.] 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

WAGES  AND  BONDS 

To  the  Editor  :  Have  you  fully  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  the  final  paragraph 
in  the  article  For  Baker's  Place  in  Tom 
Johnson's  Shoes  in  your  issue  for  Oc- 
tober 30 — a  bond  issue  to  care  for  an 
operating  deficit  incurred  by  the  present 
(Mr.  Baker's)  administration — and  the 
minimum  wage  for  common  labor  of 
$2.50  per  day? 

Who  eventually  foots  the  bill?  Is  the 
current  wage  for  common  labor  in 
Cleveland  $2.50  per  day?  If  it  is  not 
why  should  city  workmen  employed 
eight  hours  a  day  reap  an  advantage 
from  city  employment?  Much  of  the 
work  requires  no  special  skill,  street 
cleaning  and  the  like,  and  should  employ 
the  out-of-job  man  at  such  a  wage  only 
as  will  maintain  him  until  regular  em- 
ployment is  available.  If,  instead,  such 
a  wage  as  that  proposed  is  given,  the 
work  will  become  permanent  for  a  few 
and  the  lot  of  labor  of  the  same  kind 
in  industries  will  have  so  much  greater 
burden  to  bear.  Cleveland  cannot  thrive 
when  current  expenses  are  passed  along 
by  bond  issues. 

William  P.  White. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

FREE  SPEECH 

To  the  Editor:  I  cannot  understand 
how  The  Survey  can  find  worthy  of 
print  the  article  in  the  issue  for  Octo- 
ber 31  entitled,  How  One  Town  Learned 
a  Lesson  in  Free  Speech.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  recital  of  the  law- 
less actions  of  a  self-confessed  band  of 
Anarchists,  menacing  the  interest  of 
property-holders,  disseminating  a  gospel 
of  hate,  exploiting  the  ignorant  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  ridiculing  any  and  all 
religious  opinions,  and  openly  preaching 
treason  to  the  American  flag  and  down 
with  everything  and  everybody,  except 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

And  this  group,  whom  your  special 
writer  canonizes,  as  the  great  army  of 
emancipators  "silently  dropping  off 
freight  cars  in  the  dead  of  night"  to 
liberate  wage  slaves  from  their  bondage 
of  toil,  "are  college  men,  clergymen  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,"  a  fine  compli- 
ment, indeed,  for  all  three. 

As  one  who  has  rubbed  shoulders  with 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  if  they  are 
an  educated  class  of  men,  they  very 
cleverly  disguised  that  fact.  My  per- 
sonal experience  has  thoroughly  con- 
vinced me  that  for  the  most  part,  their 
numbers  are  made  up  of  an  ignorant 
foreign  rabble,  mixed  together  with  a 
conglomeration  of  professional  pan- 
handlers, hoboes  and  a  few  leaders  with 
brains  enough  to  mislead  and  deceive 
their  hungry-for-adventure  followers. 

How  can  such  an  element  contribute 
anything  of  a  constructive  nature  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  when  they  are  by 
every  word,  thought  and  action  destruc- 
tive ?     Surely,  the  columns  of  The  Sur- 


vey could  be  utilized  for  a  more  noble 
and  uplifting  purpose  than  the  glorify- 
ing of  the  red  flag  of  Anarchy. 

Thomas  J.  Noonan. 
[Secretary  and  superintendent  the 

Rescue  Society.] 

New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


To  the  Editor:  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me,  until  reading  Thomas  J.  Noonan's 
letter,  that  I  was  guilty  of  "the  glorify- 
ing of  the  red  flag  of  Anarchy." 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  philosophy 
either  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  of  the  Social- 
ists, nor  in  the  program  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
The  leading  spokesman  of  these  men 
last  winter  said  to  me  that  "either  the 
I.  W.  W.  must  crush  religion  or  religion 
will  crush  the  I.  W.  W."  I  am  giving 
my  life  to  the  one  business  of  preaching 
religion — of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  I  understand  it.  In  phil- 
osophy and  program  we  are  far  apart. 

But  I  think  I  understand  the  I.  W.  W. ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  industrial  so- 
ciety has  reached  perfection:  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  men  who  preach  a 
better  industrial  order;  when  they  are 
willing  to  suffer  for  their  preaching  I 
am  inclined  to  like  them,  even  though  I 
may  think  them  wholly  mistaken  in  their 
philosophy   and   program. 

It  was  the  people,  like  Mr.  Noonan, 
who  would  forcibly  restrain  these  men 
from  preaching  their  convictions,  who 
in  fact  boosted  them  into  significance 
last  winter.  When  the  I.  W.  W.  were 
let  alone,  they  had  an  audience  of  forty 
or  fifty,  and  were  disturbing  nobody. 
When  the  police  began  to  deny  them 
their  right  of  free  speech,  their  audience 
was  in  a  week  swelled  to  a  thousand 
sympathetic  hearers  and  was  growing 
every  night. 

It  was  very  surprising  to  me  to  see 
how  easily  these  men  were  influenced 
by  any  man  who  seemed  to  have  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  their  attitude 
and  condition,  even  though  that  man 
might  preach  to  them  the  very  phi- 
losophy and  gospel  which  would  disinte- 
grate their  organization.  If  a  man  has 
a  better  philosophy,  which  he  sincerely 
believes  in,  he  will  surely  not  be  afraid 
to  mingle  freely  with  these  men  for  ex- 
change of  ideas,  nor  begrudge  the  dis- 
cipline it  takes  to  qualify  himself  to  com- 
bat their  mistaken  ideas  before  the  same 
people  to  whom  they  appeal. 

It  was  the  men  who  were  afraid  to 
meet  Jesus  fairly  in  the  conflict  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  who  undertook  to  silence  him 
by  physical  force.  Always  when  we 
undertake  to  silence  our  opponent  by 
physical  force,  we  boost  him  and  degrade 
ourselves.  Free  institutions  stand  for 
the  free  battle  of  ideas.  If  the  I.  W.  W. 
or  any  other  men  begin  by  physical 
force  to  transgress  their  neighbor's  se- 
curity of  person  and  property,  then  they 
should  be  restrained  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently. But  the  attempt  to  create  arti- 
ficial excuses  for  suppressing  them  by- 
physical  force,  merely  proclaims  our 
own  weakness  and  fear,  and  adds  cred- 
ence to  all  the  harsh  things  they  say 
about  present  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

Wallace  M.  Short. 
[Minister  the  Central  Church.] 

,  Towa. 


In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Collin  H.  Living- 
stone, the  president,  urged  the  boys  to 
do  their  daily  good  turn  with  the  day  in 
mind.  He  suggested  that  a  scout  or  a 
patrol  of  them  "might  be  of  practical  ser- 
vice to  the  local  associated  charities  or 
other  philanthropic  organizations,  or  to  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  by  serving  as 
messengers  to  collect  and  distribute  fuel, 
food  and  clothing  for  those  in  need  and 
in  this  way  share  in  the  work  and  spirit 
of  the   day."  

Under  the  caption,  A  Man  and  a  Stock- 
holder, Collier's  Weekly  for  November  6 
publishes  the  following  editorial : 

"Charles  M.  Cabot  of  Boston  left  a 
$50,000  fund  to  be  used  in  getting  better 
conditions  for  workers.  As  a  stockholder 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  he 
was  aroused  by  a  Collier's  editorial  and 
made  an  inside  fight  for  sanitation,  safety, 
and  decent  hours  in  the  steel  business.  In 
contrast  with  the  security  hogs  (Kipling's 
"widow  and  orphan  who  pray  for  10  per 
cent"),  the  example  of  Charles  M.  Cabot 
stands  out  as  a  man's  act.  When  that  ex- 
ample is  more  generally  followed,  corpora- 
tions will  be  thought  better  of." 


A  new  hall  for  the  exhibit  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  is  to  be  added  to  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  building  as  the  gift  of  W.  H 
.Miner,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  rail- 
way appliances.  It  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus  as  a  tribute  to 
his  service  in  not  only  promoting  a  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  but  in  collecting  the  Wedg- 
wood and  other  exhibits  of  the  industrial 
arts.  In  the  new  hall  will  be  installed  the 
exhibits  of  British  pottery  and  porcelain, 
of  laces  and  coverings,  brocades,  silks  and 
velvets,  the  antiquarian,  Persian  and  Wedg- 
wood collections.  This  additional  building 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  industrial 
arts  school  at  the  Art  Institute,  which  has 
been  developed  during  the  European  war 
because  the  importations  associated  with 
industrial  art  have  so  largely  ceased. 


Under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Edward 
A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  has  been  fortunate  last 
year  and  this  in  linking  certain  broad  social 
problems  with  immediate  and  dynamic 
events.  Last  year  the  sessions  at  Prince- 
ton were  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  free 
communication  —  speech,  press,  meeting. 
This  year  it  is  the  sociological  aspects  of 
war  and  militarism  that  will  be  discussed 
at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 28-31.  First  comes  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  with 
presidential  addresses  by  Professors  Ross 
and  E.  Dana  Durand,  and  then  three  sessions 
on  War  and  Militarism,  in  relation  to  moral 
and  social  values,  in  relation  to  the  status 
of  women,  and  in  relation  to  government 
and  politics.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  John  Metz,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society;  Mabel  T.  Boardman, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society;  Prof. 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  one  of  the  delegates 
sent  by  the  Woman's  Peace  Congress  at 
The  Hague  to  the  war  capitals;  President 
Mary  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  College ; 
former  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of 
Connecticut,  and  William  English  Walling. 
At  a  final  session  Brooks  Adams  will  dis- 
cuss. Can  war  be  done  away  with? 
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George  W .  Nasmyth 


Eight-page  reprints  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
interpretation  of  ten  additional  construc- 
tive proposals  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace,  which  appeared  in 
The  Survey  for  November  20  can  be 
had  at  the  following  rates : 
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This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints 
which  The  Survey  will  bring  out  from 
time  to  time  as  a  means  of  furnishing  at 
standing  rates  according  to  the  number 
of  pages  especially  significant  and  valu- 
able articles  in  a  form  suitable  for 
separate  distribution. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — General  supervisor  of  men's 
and  boys'  activities  in  comprehensive  rec- 
reation system.  Civil  service.  Residence 
rule  waived.  Salary  $1,600.  Address  Ira 
W.  Jayne,  Supt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED — Trained  nurse  to  organize 
and  direct  attendance  department  in  public 
schools:  Town  of  thirty  thousand.  Address 
2219,  Survey. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

STEWARD— Man,  36,  and  wife,  experi- 
enced institution  workers,  wish  position  as 
steward,  etc.  At  present  employed.  Ad- 
vancement only  reason  for  changing.  Ad- 
dress 2220,  Survey. 

COLLEGE  trained  young  married  couple 
desires  positions  as  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent and  Matron  of  a  large  Childrens  Home 
or  Industrial  School.  Ten  years  experi- 
ence. Both  employed  at  present  as  teachers 
in  a  large  Boys  School.  Best  references. 
Address  2221  Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  University  graduate,  in- 
terested in  vocational  guidance  work,  de- 
sires position  in  connection  with  municipal 
or  corporation  employment  bureau.  Ad- 
dress 2222,  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  by  Jewess  with  ex- 
ecutive and  organizing  ability.  Settlement 
and  institutional  experiences.  Address  2223, 
Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN1  of  ability  and  train- 
ing  desires  a  position  as  executive  head  of 
charity  organization  or  settlement.  Has  ex- 
perience in  both.     Address  2224,  Survey. 


Give  The  Survey  to  a  friend  with  broad  interests 
Give  a  book  to  yourself  or  another  friend 

SURVEY  readers,  we  find,  like  to  send  the  magazine  as  a  Christmas  gift.     They 
also  enjoy  new  books  for  their  own  shelves.     As  a  co-operative  enterprise,  we 
aim  to  bring  these  demands  together  by  combining  the  sale  of  the  two  items.  We 
can  thus  pass  on  a  special  bargain  to  our  readers  and  find  a  profit  for  ourselves  in  the 
new  subscriptions  to  the  magazine 

The  annual  SURVEY  CHRISTMAS  CLUBBING  OFFERS  will  be  mailed 
December  I  to  every  subscriber.  Special  prices  will  be  quoted  on  popular  books, 
serious  books,  books  in  our  field  and  on  the  leading  magazines. 

The  special  prices  are  on  combinations  of  a  new  subscription  to  The  Survey  and 
one  book  or  one  magazine.  The  book  or  second  magazine  may  be  sent  to  the  same 
address  as  The  Survey  or  to  yourself  or  another  friend.  We  will  make  shipments  on 
the  date  you  suggest  and  enclose  a  Christmas  card.  Two  of  the  one  hundred  bar- 
gains will  be 

The  Survey  for  one  year  to  a  new  reader  and  The  House 
on  Henry  Street,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald  for     -     -    -      $3.25 

The  regular  price  for  the  two  is  $5.00. 
The  Survey  for  one  year  to  a  new  reader  and  the  World's 

Work  for $4.00 

The  regular  price  for  the  two  is  $6.00. 
The  other  offers  are  as  good  or  better. 

We  will  handle  your  order  whenever  received,  but  DO  YOUR  CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING  EARLY  is  our  motto. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY   BARGAIN  HOI'SR. 
For   Men,    Women   and  Children — Wholesale 
C70   Broadway,  New   York   Cily 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK     T.OESER    &    CO., 
•4S4    Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West    2(ith    Street,   New    York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.    II.  &   E.   S.   GOLDBERG, 
West   Broadway  and   Hudson  Street, 
New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

IIAMMACIIER,    SCin.EMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,     New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman's 

FORERUNNER 

1916 
CALENDAR 

For  every  day  in  the  year  there 
are  Gilman  quotations,  crystal 
clear  and  deeply  wise.  If  you 
had  them  with  you  for  1 9 1  5,  you 
will  want  the  days  of  1 9 1  6  to 
be  as  brightly  illumined  ;  if  they 
are  unknown  to  you,  they  will 
be  a  new  and  continual  pleasure. 
Cover  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gilman  by 
A.   G.   Learned 


A  Most  Satisfactory  Christmas  Gift 

60  cents  net.    1 0  cents  postage 


CHARLTON    COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 


MANAGING  housekeeper  —  companion. 
By  refined,  capable,  Protestant  lady.  Good 
manager,  experienced  with  children.  High- 
est credentials.    Address  2225,  Survey. 

RIII  I  FTINS-  "Five-Cent  Meals."  10c;  "Food 
DULLCllPO.  Values."  I Oc;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing,"  10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Arv 
pliancea,"  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making." 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economic*.  519WestG3th  St..  Chicago 

"THE  LOGICAL 

BASIS    OF   PEACE" 

.1  ml  other  V  nitari;\n  publication*  sent  free.  Address  FlRST 
Church,  Cor.  Marlboro  and  Ucrkeley  Sis.,  Boston,  Mass. 


October  9  Wanted 

Extra  copies  of  this  issue  are  needed  because 
an  unexpected  demand  has  exhausted  the 
stock  in  our  office.  Will  all  readers  of  The  Sur- 
vey who  do  not  keep  their  issues  for  binding, 
forward  copies  of  October  9  to 

THE  SURVEY 

105  East  22d  Street.        New  York.  N.  Y. 

To  those  who  are  able  to  help  us  out.  our 
hearty  thanks. 


Price  25  Cents 


December  4,  1915 
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A  STUDY  in  black  and 
white  by  Charles  R. 
Harley,  which  won  a  prize 
in  the  competition  arranged 
by  the  Immigrants  in  America 
Review,  held  in  Nerv  York, 
in  November   (See  page  233) 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 
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THE 

"BETSIE  ROSS" 
IRONING 
BOARD 


PADDED 
COVER 


The  "Betsie  Ross"  Ironing  Board 
Padded  Cover  is  the  only  common 
sense  cover  made.  it  slips  on  like 
a  glove  — no  nails,  tacks,  lacing  or 
buttons. 

It  is  made  the  exact  tapering  shape 
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The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  1 5,000  housekeepers, 
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school, "The  Profession  of  Home-Making."  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note  A.  S.  H.  E., 
519  West  6»tl.  Si  .Chicago,  111. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

p  ACULTY,  students  and  neighbors  of 
Tuskegee  met  Dr.  Washington's  death 
with  their  eyes  to  the  front  and  a  deter- 
mination that  his  work  shall  go  on.  Page 
255. 

BECAUSE  there's  a  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  there  are  not  enough 
houses  for  Bridgeport  people  to  live  in, 
nor  schools  for  their  children,  nor  elbow 
room  in  the  streets,  nor  honest  play  for 
them.  Self-supporting  workingmen  have 
had  to  send  their  families  to  the  almshouse 
because  they  can't  pay  the  war-boom  rents. 
Yet  the  town  glorifies  bigness  and  prosper- 
ity even  more  than  the  orators  of  the  full- 
dinner-pail  era.     Page  237. 

MASSACHUSETTS  voted  4  to  1  to  use 
state    money    in    helping    its    citizens 
buy   country   homes.     Page  228. 

ARMENIAN  poetry  reflects  the  thousand 
years  of  torture  which  have  been  the 
portion  of  these  dwellers  round  about 
Mount  Ararat,  Christians  still  in  spite  of 
Persians   and   Turks.     Page  257. 

f\  DECADE'S    achievements    in   the   mu- 
nicipal research  movement  to  vitalize 
government.     Page  230. 

JyJEN  going  the  easy,  customary  way  to 
the  brothel  are  treading  down  the 
wistful  forms  of  unborn  babes.  Drawing 
on  her  hospital  experience,  Mrs.  Hooker 
finds  venereal  disease  the  great  cause  of 
race  suicide.     Page  253. 

"jyj  ALPRACTICE  in  social  therapeutics" 
is  Mrs.  Spencer's  characterization 
of  the  dignified  inactivity  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Page 
235. 

yyTHY  is  it,  asks  a  keen  teacher,  that 
while  the  public  pats  her  on  the 
back  it  joins  so  heartily  in  singing,  I  didn't 
raise  my  girl  to  be  a  school-ma'am?  Page 
249. 

pLAY,    equally    with    war,    develops    the 
strong  qualities,  the  fighting  edge,  that 
make    a    man    fit    as    they    make    a    nation 
great.     Page  243. 

BALTIMORE    has    snuffed    out    its    red 
lights  one  by  one,  seeing  to  it  that  no 
new   ones   were   lit,   until   now   the   last    is 
gone.     Page  229. 

BABY  BOLLINGER'S  few  flickering 
hours  roused  a  discussion  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  which  is  particularly 
impressive  at  a  time  when  men  are  dying  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.     Pages  227,  265. 

QUR  Henry  sails  across  the  seas  to  bring 
the  bleeding  nations  peace.  Some  say 
it's  just  a  Croesus  lark,  a  glory  hallelujah 
ark.  But  some  are  confident  that  Hen 
sights  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 
Pages  227,  263. 
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Handkerchiefs 
for   Christmas 


at 


Nowhere  else  will  you  find  so 
wonderfully  interesting  and 
abundant  a  supply  of  Christmas 
Handkerchiefs  as  here  at  "The 
Linen  Store."  For  over  a  gen- 
eration it  has  been  our  distinction 
to  be  looked  upon  as  "Hand- 
kerchief Headquarters  of 
America." 

In  spite  of  difficult  conditions 
abroad,  we  are  receiving:  new  ship- 
ments almost  weekly  which  make 
our  present  stocks  pre-eminent  in 
variety,  value  and  quality. 

All  the  favorites  are  here — practically  nothing 
is  missing  and  all  are  pure  Linen,  for  at 
McCutcheon's,  Linen  means  "pure  Linen 
absolutely." 

From  Madeira.  Exquisite  hand  em- 
broidered sheer  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  25c. 
to  $2.50  each. 

From  Armenia.  Delicate  Handker- 
chiefs with  Lace  edges,  50c.  to  $1.50  each. 

From  Switzerland.  Hand  embroid- 
ered Handkerchiefs  in  great  variety,  50c.  to 
$25.00  each. 

From  Ireland.  An  exceptional  assort- 
ment of  the  plain,  practical  everyday  Hand- 
kerchiefs for  both  men  and  women.  With 
initials,  Lace  trimmed  and  embroidered. 
25c,  40c.  and  50c.  each. 

All  Holiday  purchases  are  packed  in  dainty 
McCutcheon  boxes  bearing 
our  name  aud  spinning 
wheel  trade  mark. 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


HI  ail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.Y. 
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FASCINATING  BOOK  ABOUT  A  GREAT  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  HOUSE 
on  HENRY  STREET 

"This  remarkable  book.    This  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  social  reform 
and  reconstruction."—  The  Eieuing  rust. 

Tdust  rated  from  some  SO  etc/tings  and  drawing*  by  Abraham  Phillips, 
a  member  of  the  Settlement  and  from  photographs.     $2-00  net. 

34  w.  33D  st.  HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  new  york 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  '1  ours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  106  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  woman,  refined,  adaptable  as  so- 
cial secretary  or  companion.  Address  2226. 
Survey. 


YOUNG  woman,  School  of  Philanthropy 
graduate,  trained  in  probation,  reformatory, 
child  placing  and  C.  O.  S.  work,  desires 
position  in  preventive,  probation  or  club 
work  with  children.    Address  2227,  Survey. 


HERE'S  a  young  man  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity for  constructive  social  service.  A. 
B.  and  M.  A.  in  economics  and  sociology 
and  certificate  from  leading  school  of  Civics. 
Experienced  in  social  center  work,  social  in- 
vestigation, housing  particularly;  follow-up 
work  with  delinquents  and  the  mentally  ill; 
and  work  with  immigrants.  If  suspicious, 
can  furnish  satisfactory  references  as  to 
-haracter,  ability  and  personality.  Address 
2228,  Survey. 


MANAGING  housekeeper  —  companion. 
By  refined,  capable,  Protestant  lady.  Good 
manager,  experienced  with  children.  High- 
est credentials.    Address  2225,  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  general  secre- 
tary for  charity  society  in  progressive  New 
England  city.  Ability  to  reorganize  and 
extend  scope  of  organization  desired.  State 
education  and  experience  Address  2229. 
Survey 

WANTED — Assistant  in  a  Woman's  Ex- 
change in  small  Florida  resort,  January  to 
April.  Work  includes  salesmanship,  prep- 
aration and  service  of  afternoon  tea,  and 
some  needlework.  Adaptability  in  meeting 
people  is  requisite.  Salary  covers  railroad 
expenses  and  board.  Please  state  experi- 
ence and  references.    Address  2230,  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — A  piano  for  entertainment  of 
several  hundred  persons  in  an  institution  in 
New  York  city.  Will  any  one  willing  to 
donate  this  communicate  with  Miss  C,  tele- 
phone Plaza  7051,  who  will  attend  to  re- 
moval and  transportation. 


THE  NEW  ARMENIA 


A  LITERARY  and  POLITICAL  PERIODICAL 

THE  NEW  ARMENIA,  published  fort- 
nightly,  is  the  only  English  Periodical  in 
America  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
Armenian  life  and  letters:  and  for  all 
devotees  of  justice  who  believe,  with 
the  late  Gladstone,  that  "  To  serve 
Armenia  is  to  serve  civilization." 

Yearly  subscription.  $2. 00  in  ad- 
Vance.       Foreign    countries,    $2.50 


THE  NEW  ARMENIA 

949  BROADWAY       -      -        NEW  YORK 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  DEFECT- 
IVE BABY'S  LIFE 

An  infant's  cry  in  the  night 
for  the  light  of  life  has  been  heard  by 
a  whole  nation  at  peace,  above  or  below 
the  death-dealing  din  of  the  nations  at 
war.  Born  of  normal  parents  after  the 
birth  of  three  normal  children,  yet  fol- 
lowing the  mother's  disability  through 
typhoid  fever,  the  Baby  Bollinger  of 
Chicago  was  considered  so  hopelessly 
defective  by  the  consulting  surgeon  that 
he  refused  to  perform  an  operation 
which  might  have  prolonged  its  life. 
With  this  decision  the  parents  agreed, 
although  not  denied  their  right  to  seek 
the  services  of  another  physician. 

The  coroner's  jury,  consisting  of  six 
physicians  all  but  one  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessors in  medical  schools,  after  describ- 
ing the  malformations  disclosed  by  their 
autopsy,  declared  their  belief  "that  a 
prompt  operation  would  have  prolonged 
and  perhaps  saved  the  life  of  the  child." 
They  found  "no  evidence  from  the 
physical  defects,  some  of  which  might 
have  been  improved  by  plastic  opera- 
tions, that  the  child  would  have  become 
mentally  or  morally  defective."  On  the 
points  of  professional  ethics  involved, 
their  verdict  resulted  in  the  following 
conclusions: 

"We  believe  that  morally  and  ethically 
a  surgeon  is  fully  within  his  rights  in 
refusing  to  perform  any  operation 
which  his  conscience  will  not  sanction ; 
we  recommend  strongly  that  in  all 
doubtful  cases  of  this  character  a  con- 
sultation of  two  or  more  surgeons  of 
known  reputation  for  skill,  ethical 
standing  and  broad  experience,  should 
decide  upon  the  advisability  or  inad- 
visability  of  operative  measures;  we  be- 
lieve that  the  physician's  highest  duty  is 
to  relieve  suffering  and  to  save  or  pro- 
long life." 

With  this  verdict  the  consulting  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Haiselden,  promptly  ex- 
pressed his  general  agreement,  but  de- 
clared his  doubt  that  the  child  would 
have  survived  the  operation  or  that  it 
could  have  had  a  normal  brain. 

Widely  variant  views  of  the  rights 
and  duties  involved  in  this  case  have 
been  expressed  by  physicians,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  philanthropists,  men  of  pub- 
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lie  affairs,  mothers  and  the  press.  They 
may  be  roughly  divided  between  those 
whose  thought  and  feeling  center  upon 
the  individual  and  the  family,  upon 
whom  suffering  is  entailed  by  an  abnor- 
mal birth ;  and  those  who  take  the 
broader  view  of  the  sanctity  of  all  hu- 
man life,  the  danger  involved  in  entrust- 
ing to  any  human  discretion  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  deciding  between 
life  and  death,  and  the  duty  of  society 
so  far  as  possible  to  prevent  abnormal 
births  by  the  custodial  care  of  sub- 
normal classes. 

Opinions  gathered  by  the  press  from 
many  cities  throughout  the  country 
showed  diverse  views  entertained  within 
each  circle  interviewed.  The  doctors 
disagreed. 

The  expression  of  religious  opinion 
thus  far  published  voices  decided  pro- 
test, chiefly  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
papers,  challenging  the  physician's  and 
the  parents'  right  to  interfere  with  birth 
or  life.  Even  mothers  differed  with 
each  other  as  to  which  is  more  motherly, 
to  wish  for  such  a  baby  the  prolonging 
of  a  defective  life,  or  eternal  peace 
through  death. 

The  press  seized  upon  the  incident  as 
the  theme  at  once  of  the  most  serious 
reflection    and   of   most   pathetic    appeal. 
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HE    NEW    KIND    OF    MILITANT 
PEACE  PLANS 


Henry  Ford's  peace  ship  sails 
today  to  do  battle  with  militarism  on  the 
open  seas,  sending  wireless  messages  to 
the  "boys"  in  the  armies.  "Out  of  the 
trenchts  by  Christmas  is  not  a  boast  but 
a  prayer — a  prayer  in  which  all  the 
world  joins,"  said  Mr.  Ford  at  Detroit 
on  Sunday  in  defence  both  of  the  plan 
and  of  the  slogan  set  for  it  evidently 
less  with  the  notion  that  the  slogan  will 
come  true  than  with  the  instinct  that  it 
will  ring  round  the  world,  and  make 
clear  the  character  of  the  movement  he 
is  engineering;  a  bottled-up-bursting- 
through  sort  of  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America — or  as  many  of  them  as 
feel  that  way — to  their  fellows  in 
Europe. 

To  go  back  less  than  a  fortnight,  on 
November  12  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Federation,  called  at  the 
White  House  with  the  resolutions  pass- 
ed at  the  San  Francisco  peace  congress, 
urging  the  President  to  call  a  conference 
of  neutral  nations.  Concerted  meetings 
were  held  the  evening  of  November  8 
throughout  the  country  and  letters  and 
telegrams  poured  into  Washington  in 
the  interval. 

On  November  19-20  state  chairmen, 
executive  board  and  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party  met  in  New 
York,  drafting  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  took  a  firm  stand  both 
against  the  agitation  for  big  armaments 
in  this  country  and  for  a  conference  of 
neutrals.  An  appointment  was  made  for 
an  audience  at  the  White  House  for 
Rosika  Schwimmer,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive factors  in  the  woman's  peace  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  and  one  of  the 
delegates  who  toured  the  world  capitals 
last  summer;  and  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden, 
wife  of  a  British  member  of  Parliament, 
who  were  to  urge  the  conference. 

This  was  the  order  of  events  which 
were  cranked  into  extraordinary  speed 
when  Henry  Ford,  the  Detroit  automo- 
bile manufacturer,  took  a  hand  in  the 
more  adventurous  wing  of  the  peace 
movement.  One  of  the  younger  Ameri- 
can  women   to  go  to  the  conference   at 
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The  Hague  was  Rebecca  Shelley  of 
Michigan.  On  her  return  she  set  out  to 
make  peace  popular  in  Detroit,  with  the 
result  that  on  November  8  no  less  than 
twenty-five  meetings  throughout  the 
town  sent  telegrams  to  the  White  House. 
Every  newspaper  in  the  city  was  carry- 
ing columns  of  peace  copy,  and  they  all 
vied  with  each  other  when  Mme. 
Schwimmer  came  to  Detroit,  to  "get  her 
in"  to   Henry  Ford. 

Now,  Mr.  Ford  had  been  receiving 
about  a  thousand  letters  a  day  telling 
him  how  he  could  spend  his  money  for 
peace.  He  rather  thought  there  was 
good  in  all  the  plans ;  but  they  did  not 
give  him  a  lead  as  to  how  he  could 
throw  the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  in- 
ventive ability  into  actually  stopping 
the  war  and  doing  it  quick.  Mme. 
Schwimmer  outlined  the  idea  of  a  con- 
ference of  neutrals ;  and  if  that  could 
not  be  had,  of  a  people's  conference 
which  could  advertise  to  the  whole 
world  that  there  were  Americans  who 
meant  peace,  could  be  a  means  of  com- 
munication, could  provoke  govern- 
mental action  among  the  neutrals  and 
ultimately  among  the  belligerents.  Louis 
P.  Lochner,  secretary  of  the  National 
Peace  Federation,  backed  up  Mme. 
Schwimmer's  proposition  and  Mr.  Ford 
enlisted  "for  the  war." 

Mr.  Ford  met  the  leaders  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party  in  New  York 
and  on  November  23  himself  called 
at  the  White  House  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  act.  The  President  apparently 
at  no  time  has  been  convinced  that  a 
conference  of  neutrals  would  be  accept- 
able or  accomplish  anything  and  has 
reserved  his  own  offices  and  those  of  the 
United  States  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  some  more  propitious  juncture. 

Governmental  action  being  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment,  and  the  vari- 
ous peace  organizations  being  more  or 
less  deadlocked  by  this  situation,  Mr. 
Ford  set  out  before  getting  back  to 
New  York  to  act  on  his  own  hook, 
chartering  a  vessel,  inviting  various 
leaders  in  the  peace  group,  governors  of 
the    states,    representatives    of    colleges. 

Criticism  has  come  not  only  from 
those  who  regard  any  peace  movement 
as  something  favoring  the  Germans  and 
from  those  who  believe  the  only  way  to 
permanent  peace  is  a  fight  to  the  finish, 
but  from  numbers  of  those  who  sincerely 
believe  not  only  in  instituting  negotia- 
tions, but  in  a  conference  of  neutrals  as 
the  most  practical  method  of  any,  but 
who  nevertheless  look  at  the  peace  ship 
as  too  hastily  conceived  a  project,  too 
mixed  a  company,  to  effect  anything. 

But  what  are  to  these  critics  serious 
disadvantages,  have  been  hailed  by  some 
of  those  who  have  thrown  themselves 
ardently  into  the  plan  as  valuable  tac- 
tics in  winning  attention.  Miss  Addams, 
whose  early  consent  gave  distinction  to 
the  enterprise,  was  taken  seriously  ill  on 
'Monday. 


FROM  MR.   FORD'S  LETTER 

a  A/TEN  and  women  of  our 
■*  country,  representing  all 
of  its  ideals  and  all  of  its  activities, 
will  start  from  New  York  on  De- 
cember 4  aboard  the  Scandinavian- 
American  steamship  Oscar  II. 
The  peace  ship  that  carries  the 
American  delegation  will  proceed 
to  Christiania  .  .  .  Stockholm 
and   Copenhagen.     .     .     . 

"In  The  Hague  we  hope  to  meet 
delegations  from  Switzerland  and 
from  Spain. 

"From  all  these  various  delega- 
tions will  be  selected  a  small  de- 
liberative body  which  shall  sit  in 
one  of  the  neutral  capitals.  Here 
it  will  be  joined  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  authorities  of  international 
promise  from  each  belligerent 
country.  This  international  con- 
ference will  frame  terms  of  peace, 
based  on  justice  for  all,  regardless 
of  the  military  situation. 

"This  international  conference 
will  be  an  agency  for  continuous 
mediation.  It  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  stoppage  of  this  hideous  inter- 
national carnage  and  further  dedi- 
cated to  the  prevention  of  future 
wars  through  the  abolition  of  com- 
petitive armaments." 
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HE    STATE    A    LANDLORD    BY 
ITS  OWN   VOTE 


The  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  going  into  the  home-building 
business.  By  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, perhaps  the  largest  ever  given  to  a 
successful  referendum  in  that  state,  the 
citizens  have  voted  that  the  funds  and 
credit  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  those  wanting  homes  of  their 
own.  With  compulsory  city  planning  on 
the  one  hand  and  state  housing  on  the 
other,  Massachusetts  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  find  out  whether  measures  that 
have  shown  their  constructive  usefulness 
abroad  will  work  in  the  individualistic 
atmosphere  of  this  country. 

The  Homestead  amendment  to  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  makes  possi- 
ble various  forms  of  public  assistance  to 
working  people  seeking  to  acquire 
wholesome  suburban  homes  for  their 
families.  Three  years  ago  such  work 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  overwhelming  majorities 
the  legislature  approved  the  amendment, 
which  read  as  follows: 

"The  general  court  shall  have  power 
,to  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  take 
land  and  to  hold,  improve,  subdivide, 
build  upon  and  sell  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  congestion  of  popu- 
lation and  providing  homes  for  citizens: 
provided,  however,  that  this  amendment 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  such  land  or  buildings  at  less  than 
the  cost  thereof." 


Labor  organizations  were  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  merits  claimed  for  the  measure 
are  many.  It  has  become  practically  im- 
possible for  the  workingman  earning 
from  $12  to  $20  a  week  to  own  or  rent 
a  suitable  home  for  himself  and  a  grow- 
ing family  in  the  large  cities  and  towns. 
Homestead  legislation  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  home,  at  a  cost  and  on  terms 
which  he  can  meet,  with  sufficient  light 
and  air,  sanitation,  good  conditions  for 
children  and  a  garden  for  both  play  and 
profit.  The  state  will  provide  these  on 
the  theory  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  its  citizenship. 

Coupled  with  the  establishment  of 
good  environment  for  as  many  citizens 
as  possible,  homestead  legislation  also 
proposes  to  promote  agriculture  and 
seeks  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  get 
back  to  the  soil. 

The  plans  of  the  Homestead  Commis- 
sion, which  will  administer  the  measure, 
are  announced  not  to  include  radical  or 
wholesale  procedure.  Although  state 
aid  to  housing  has  proved  very  success- 
ful abroad,  the  commission  realizes  that 
it  must  move  slowly  and  carefully  in 
inaugurating  the  first  undertaking  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
commission,  as  such,  took  no  stand  for 
the  amendment  because  it  felt  that  the 
powers  of  a  state-created  body  do  not  in- 
clude the  offering  of  recommendations 
looking  toward  the  alteration  of  the 
fundamental  law. 

The  commission  is  expected  to  give 
agricultural  instruction  to  the  families 
resident  upon  the  tracts  developed  by  the 
state  but  it  will  support  no  back-to-the- 
land  propaganda  not  based  upon  sound 
instruction,  covering  a  generation. 

Shortly  after  the  approval  of  the 
amendment,  the  Homestead  Commission 
held  its  third  annual  City  and  Town 
Planning  Conference.  A  large  majority 
of  the  local  planning  boards  were  repre- 
sented, and  reported  varying  degrees  of 
progress  in  their  task  of  "studying  the 
resources,  possibilities  and  needs"  of 
their  communities  and  basing  compre- 
hensive plans  upon  the  result  of  their 
investigations.  Compulsory  city  survey- 
ing— engineering  and  social — and  com- 
pulsory city  planning  are  both  beginning 
to  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Homestead 
Commission,  the  local  planning  boards 
formed  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
City  and  Town  Planning  Boards,  which 
will  attempt  to  correlate  and  direct  the 
local  plans  toward  a  state  plan.  Al- 
though the  Homestead  Commission  has 
no  desire  to  shirk  its  responsibility  for 
fatherly  guidance  of  the  work  of  the 
local  boards,  it  believes  that  the  largest 
measure  of  success  for  city  planning 
will  come  from  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  local  boards,  from  home  rule  by 
each  board  in  close  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion with  every  other  board. 
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LOSING    A    VICE    DISTRICT    BY 
STRANGULATION 


The  recent  closing  of  the  last 
open  house  of  prostitution  in  Baltimore 
marked  the  end  of  a  quiet  and  persistent 
effort  which  has  finally  rid  the  city  of 
flagrant  vice. 

Five  years  ago  the  Maryland  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  appointed  a 
committee  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
suggest  measures  to  reduce  the  evil  to 
a  minimum.  A  careful  study  disclosed 
more  than  300  houses  of  public  prostitu- 
tion with  an  average  of  four  inmates 
each.  Though  grouped  for  the  most  part 
in  six  notorious  neighborhoods,  houses 
were  also  scattered  about  in  every  police 
district  but  one. 

The  law  clearly  stated  that  no  such 
place  was  to  be  tolerated,  but  it  was  a 
dead  letter.  Once  a  year  all  the  keep- 
ers were  indicted,  and  upon  confession, 
were  fined  and  allowed  to  go  unmolested 
for  another  year.  Citizens  made  no  pro- 
test.    Apathy  was  universal. 

At  this  time  the  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  medical 
society  of  the  state,  having  become 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  extension  of  so- 
cial disease,  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  This 
committee  organized  the  Maryland  So- 
ciety of  Social  Hygiene,  whose  research- 
es added  new  evidence  of  the  danger  to 
the  community  from  the  presence  of 
houses  of  vice. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  approached  the  supreme  bench, 
consisting  of  all  the  city  judges,  and 
pleaded  with  them  to  act.  They  referred 
the  society  to  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners and  these  men  began  at  once 
to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  evil.  They  first 
prohibited  all  soliciting  from  doors  and 
windows,  removed  all  signs  and  names 
from  front  doors,  stopped  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  houses,  allowed  no  new 
places  to  open,  nor  any  new  inmates  to 
enter.  These  measures  caused  such  dis- 
couragement among  the  keepers  that 
they  quit  the  business  voluntarily. 

Last  spring  a  Vice  Commission  that 
had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Golds- 
borough  made  a  partial  report,  advising 
the  prompt  closing  of  all  houses  of  vice 
in  the  state.  Acting  upon  this  advice, 
the  commissioners  of  police  of  Balti- 
more ordered  all  houses  closed  under  a 
60-day  notice,  and  on  September  12  the 
last  one  closed  its  doors. 

"'Since  then,"  says  Dr.  O.  Edward 
Janney  of  Baltimore,  from  whom  The 
Survey  received  the  information  given 
above,  "not  a  house  of  vice  known  to 
the  police  is  in  existence.  The  work  of 
reducing  social  vice  to  its  lowest  terms 
has  been  well  begun,  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation  are  well  aware  that 
only  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  that 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
good  order  and  morality  must  be  steadily 
continued  in  order  to  insure  the  welfare 
of  the  community." 


The  Lady  of  the  London  Tube 

ON  the  miles  of  wall  space  which  are  used  in  the  New  York 
subway  to  sing  of  shoes  and  ships  and  chewing-gum,  the 
London  Underground  Company  hangs  decorative  posters  on  the 
expressed  theory  that  the  thousands  of  workers  who  travel  daily 
on  their  lines  should  have  something  beautiful  and  uplifting  to 
look  upon  rather  than  crude  advertisements. 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  young  English  artists  are 
commissioned  to  make  the  posters.  The  one  shown  above  is  by 
Spencer  Pryse,  who  gave  the  unused  copies  to  Mrs.  Carlyon 
Bellairs  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  Maternity  Home  in 
London. 

ENGLAND'S  hospitals  are  full  of  wounded,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  caring  for  the  peasants.  It  is  to  families 
once  comfortably  off  or  even  well-to-do  but  now  penniless 
refugees,  that  the  Belgian  Maternity  Home  ministers.  Fifty 
babies  have  been  born  in  it. 

Copies  of  the  poster — a  large  one  in  soft  colors — may  be 
had  of  Mrs.  Bellairs,  at  $5  each,  at  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  she  is  staying  temporarily.  She  also  solicits  subscrip- 
tions, no  matter  how  small,  gifts  for  children  and  clothing  for 
babies. 
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NEARLY  fifteen  years  ago  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  suggested  the  continu- 
ous employment  of  an  ade- 
quate trained  staff  by  a  private  agency 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  the  local 
government  was  doing  and  to  co-operate 
in  constructive  work.  This  novel  idea, 
which  had  probably  been  expressed  be- 
fore, though  perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly 
or  definitely,  bore  rich  fruit.  From  this 
chance  suggestion  in  an  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  inflated  estimate  of  cost  for 
running  the  first  municipal  bath  may  be 
traced  the  birth  and  development  of  a 
new,  vigorous  and  effective  agency  for 
vitalizing  our  government,  municipal, 
state  and  national. 

The  editorial  was  clipped  by  Frank 
Tucker  and  sent  to  Robert  Fulton  Cut- 
ting as  something  to  which  he  should 
lend  support.  After  four  years  of  in- 
cubation Mr.  Cutting  in  November,  1905, 
decided  to  contribute  $1,000  a  month  to 
make  a  test  or  demonstration  of  the 
scheme.  With  this  fund  the  Bureau  oi 
City  Betterment  was  established  as  a 
branch  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Success 
followed  almost  immediately.  It  led  in 
1907  to  the  separate  incorporation  under 
its  present  name  of  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research  with  three 
directors,  William  H.  Allen,  Henry 
Bruere  and  Frederick  Cleveland.  Of 
these  the  first  two  have  since  resigned 
which  has  left  Mr.  Cleveland  in  full 
charge. 

On  November  18,  the  date  of  Mr.  Cut- 
ting's first  contribution,  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  celebrated 
its  tenth  birthday.  The  occasion  at- 
tracted less  attention  than  it  merited 
partly  because  we  are  still  too  close  to 
realize  fully  and  without  bias  the  import- 
ance and  exact  scope  of  the  new  form  of 
the  movement  for  increased  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment business. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
universities,  which  first  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  German  system  of  post  grad- 
uate research  work,  new  methods  and 
a  new  spirit  in  municipal  affairs  develop- 
ed rapidly  on  all  sides.  One  new  idea 
helped  to  kindle  others.  It  is  impossible 
to  measure  now  all  that  has  followed  in- 
directly from  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, just  as  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  indebtedness  to  such 
earlier  individual  and  specialized  studies 
of  American  government  as  that  of  Sir 
James  Bryce  or  the  pioneers  of  civil 
service  reform.  Many  chambers  of 
commerce  and  scores  of  merchants'  as- 
sociations, for  instance,  are  following 
methods  of  painstaking  inquiry  and 
study  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  with 
their  local  city  officials  for  improved 
commercial   facilities. 

The  instinct  for  these  methods  they 
owe  in  part  to  the  New  York  Bureau 
of   Municipal    Research    and   in   part   to 


MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH 

Ten  Years  of  the  Pioneer 
New  York  Bureau 

By  James  P.  Heat  on 


the  work  of  business  efficiency  engi- 
neers, such  as  Taylor  and  Emerson.  In 
this  case  a  blend  of  municipal  research 
and  scientific  management,  which  are 
really  at  essence  the  same  thing,  fits  per- 
fectly the  solution  of  such  engineering 
problems  as  municipal  transit,  terminal 
and  wharf  facilities  in  which  all  com- 
mercial bodies  are  interested. 

Many  definite  concrete  things  have 
been  accomplished,  however,  despite  op- 
position, mistakes  and  setbacks.  At 
practically  the  very  start  the  New  York 
Bureau  in  conjunction  with  John  Pur- 
roy  Mitchel,  the  present  mayor  of  New 
York,  had  a  hand  in  the  proceedings  for 
the  removal  of  Borough  President 
Ahearn  and  in  revitalizing  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  accounts  of  New 
York  city.  Mayor  Mitchel,  as  an  out- 
growth of  this  earlier  association,  ap- 
pointed Henry  Bruere,  former  director 
of  the  bureau,  city  chamberlain. 

But  two  years  passed  before  the  pro- 
gram of  co-operation  had  been  fully  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  obtaining  the 
unquestioned  and  sympathetic  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  public  officers.  So 
it  is  that  the  year  1908  really  marks  the 
birth  of  a  movement  for  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
New  York  city.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Cutting: 

"This  movement  has  expressed  itself 
in  the  more  effective  interest  and  acti- 
vities of  citizens;  ...  in  the  use 
of  a  budget  which  may  be  understood, 
and  through  which  expenditures  may  be 
controlled ;  in  the  revision  of  the  city's 
accounting  and  reporting  methods ;  in 
better  protection  to  the  city's  trading 
credit  through  more  prompt  payment  of 
bills;  in  better  control  over  the  contract- 
ing and  purchasing  relations  of  the  city 
and  the  elimination  of  the  opportunities 
and  the  inducements  to  graft;  in  the 
breaking-down  of  organized  bureaucracy 
with  its  obstructive  methods  and  red 
tape;  in  better  tests  applied  for  the  de- 
termination of  individual  efficiency;  in 
better  opportunities  afforded  to  those 
who  would  make  the  public  service  an 
honorable  career;  in  many  ways  that, 
broadly  expressed,  may  be  found  in  the 
changed  attitude  both  on  the  part  of 
persons  inside  and  persons  outside  of 
the   government." 


Changes  of  administration  have  not 
seriously  affected  the  bureau's  useful- 
ness because  it  has  followed  for  the 
most  part  a  consistent  policy.  For  ten 
years  the  bureau  has  maintained  con- 
tinuous contact  with  every  department 
and  office  of  the  city  till  it  seems  almost 
to  have  become  an  actual  part  of  the  city 
government.  It  has  always  asked  public 
officials  to  consider  critical  comments, 
put  into  operation  the  changes  recom- 
mended and  obtain  the  credit  for  the  im- 
provements. Out  of  it  have  grown  simi- 
lar private  and  public  bureaus  in  a  score 
of  cities  most  of  which  are  conducted 
by  men  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  bureau. 

As  an  offshoot  the  parent  organization 
has  developed  a  Training  School  for 
Public  Service  with  students  of  maturity 
and  caliber  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  prepare  men  for  the  study  and 
administration  of  public  business.  It 
has  also  established  a  scientific  research 
division  to  prepare  the  foundation  of  a 
new  literature  on  practical  government 
and  administration ;  and  a  professional 
service  staff  to  aid  civil  agencies  and 
public  officers  outside  of  New  York  city. 
The  first  of  these  divisions,  that  for 
scientific  research,  is  engaged  as  one 
activity  in  a  cyclopedic  classification  to 
guide  the  purchase  of  any  conceivable 
article  or  service.  The  professional 
service  staff  has  co-operated  with  public 
and  private  bodies  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

A  recent  tribute  is  that  of  former 
United  States  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham  who  described  the  work  of  the 
bureau  to  aid  the  delegates  to  the  New 
York  state  constitutional  convention  as 
the  "largest  single  contribution  from 
any  source,  official  or  otherwise."  At 
present  as  a  sequel  the  bureau  is  assist- 
ing Governor  Whitman  to  frame  a  bud- 
get for  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
which  was  headed  by  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  bureau,  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  bureau  encountered  at 
the  start  in  New  York  and  again  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  together 
with  the  break  in  policy  between  the  two 
directors  left  after  the  resignation  of 
Henry  Bruere  were  enough  to  have 
checked  and  killed  any  movement  if  it 
did  not  fit  actual  present-day  needs. 

That  these  factors  have  not  stunted 
the  organization  or  its  work,  which  in 
ten  years  has  cost  nearly  $1,000,000, 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  declaration  of 
George  McAneny,  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Aldermen  when  he  said 
at  the  tenth  birthday  anniversary:  "1 
regard  the  institution  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  as  one  of 
the  most  important  economic  events  that 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  past  fifty  years." 


Common  Welfare 
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WITH  annual  expenditures 
totaling  $198,989,786,  accord- 
ing to  the  1915  budget,  the 
city  of  New  York  has  taxa- 
tion problems  of  vast  proportions.  But  the 
year  1916  will  see  the  need  for  municipal 
revenue  still  further  extended,  despite  the 
great  economies  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. For  the  new  pay-as-you-go 
policy  which  takes  the  place  of  long 
term  bonding  for  non-revenue  producing 
improvements  will  add  $6,000,000  to  the 
budget.  And  $13,500,000  more  will  be 
needed  to  provide  the  city's  share  of  the 
state's  new  direct  tax.  The  tax  rate  of 
$1.89  in  1915  is  likely  to  be  $2.12  in  1916, 
and  some  prophets  foresee  a  rate  of 
$2.40  within  three  or  four  years.  The 
total  assessment  in  the  city,  on  a  full- 
value  basis,  is  $8,390,155,472,  of  which 
$4,602,852,107  represents  land  values  and 
$2,855,732,518  improvements. 

These  huge  figures  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Committee  on  Taxation. 
While  the  general  problem  of  the  city's 
revenue  came  within  its  scope,  its  main 
attention  has  been  directed  toward  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  tax  on  buildings. 
Since  the  congestion  commission  report- 
ed in  favor  of  such  a  measure  a  half 
dozen  years  ago,  a  bill  embodying  the 
plan  has  been  introduced  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  each  time  only 
to  fail  of  passage.  Between  sessions  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Society  to  Lower  Rents  and  sev- 
eral other  organizations. 

The  movement  had  progressed  far 
enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
city  administration  to  prompt  Mayor 
Mitchel  to  seek  advice  as  to  the  attitude 
which  should  be  assumed  toward  it.  It 
was  primarily  to  secure  a  recommenda- 
tion on  this  particular  point  that  the 
mayor  appointed  the  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation in  April,  1914.  This  committee 
has  just  concluded  a  series  of  six  pub- 
lic hearings  and  has  made  public  two 
voluminous  reports  on  special  aspects  of 
the  subject.  Its  final  recommendations 
are  expected  at  an  early  date. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  in- 
cludes several  progressives  on  eco- 
nomic questions,  such  as  Lawson  Purdy, 
Frederick  C.  Leubuscher,  the  president 
of  the  Society  to  Lower  Rents,  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  who  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  committee,  and  Delos  P.  Wilcox. 
The  conservative  real  estate  interests 
are  ably  represented  by  such  men  as  Al- 
fred E.  Marling,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Walter  Lindner,  Cyrus  C.  Miller 
and  Robert  E.  Sir^on.  Prof.  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks  and  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man  were  chosen  from  the  professional 
economists.  The  latter,  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  entire  body.  Among 
the  members  are  the  city  tax  commis- 
sioners and  several  citizens  well  known 
for  their  public  spirit.' 


TAXATION 
PROBLEMS 

in 
New  York  City 


Shortly  after  organization  the  com- 
mittee retained  the  services  of  Robert 
Murray  Haig  of  Columbia  University  as 
expert  investigator  and  sent  him  to  west- 
ern Canada  and  to  various  cities  in  this 
country  to  examine  the  operation  of  the 
single  tax  experiments  in  these  regions. 
The  results  of  this  investigation,  the  field 
work  of  which  was  done  in  the  summer 
of  1914,  are  now  made  public  in  a  report 
of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  entitled 
The  Exemption  of  Improvements  from 
Taxation  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States. 

After  completing  this  work  Dr.  Haig 
was  directed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
assessment  statistics  of  New  York  city 
in  order  to  determine  which  classes  of 
property  and  which  sections  of  the  city 
would  be  benefited  and  which  injured  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan.  This 
material  is  presented  in  a  second  volume 
entitled  Some  Probable  Effects  of  the 
Exemption  of  Improvements  from  Tax- 
ation in  the  City  of  New  York.  Both  of 
these  books  are  public  documents  and 
copies  may  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the 
Committee  in  the  Municipal  Building. 

These  studies  cannot  be  discussed  here 
in  detail,  for  the  conclusions  reached  are 
complicated.  The  experience  of  other 
cities  goes  to  show,  according  to  the 
studies,  that  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
improvements  may  cause  considerable 
difficulty  if  land  values  are  not  expand- 
ing rapidly  but  that  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  change  may  be  made 
with  no  noticeable  ill  effects  and  with 
social  consequences  of  considerable  im- 
portance. As  for  probable  effects  in 
New  York  city,  the  studies  indicate  that 
skyscrapers  would  pay  lower  taxes ;  that 
the  majority  of  the  fine  residences  along 
Riverside  Drive  would  receive  reduc- 
tions while  most  of  those  along  Fifth 
Avenue  would  receive  increases;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  more  modest 
residences  on  Manhattan  Island  would 
pay  heavier  taxes,  while  almost  all  of  the 
homes  in  the  outskirts  would  pay  higher 
taxes. 

'The  members  not  mentioned  by  name 
above  are:  Hamilton  Holt,  Robert  S.  Bink- 
erd,  George  Cromwell  (since  resigned), 
Frank  H.  Field,  Joseph  N.  Francolini,  John 
J.  Halleran.  Adolph  L.  Kline,  George  V. 
Mullan,  Louis  H.  Pink,  David  Rumsey,  Os- 
car R.  Seitz,  Frederick  B.  Shipley,  Franklin 
S.  Tomlin,  Charles  T.  White,  and  Collin  H. 
Woodward. 


Fortified  with  the  reports  of  Dr.  Haig 
the  committee  proceeded  to  invite  those 
interested  in  the  problem  to  submit  their 
views  at  public  hearings.  Various  or- 
ganizations were  asked  to  send  official 
representatives  and  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals were  given  special  invitations. 
In  addition  one  session  was  devoted  to 
hearing  anyone  who  wished  to  volunteer 
as  a  witness.  An  unusually  able  group 
of  men  appeared  to  sponsor  the  claims 
of  the  opposing  forces.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  exempting  improve- 
ments were  presented  with  impressive- 
ness  and  little  of  the  extravagance  of 
statement  which  so  often  defeats  its  own 
end.  Among  the  real  estate  men  who 
gave  their  views  were  Richard  M.  Hurd, 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey  and  Louis  V.  Bright. 
Prof.  Joseph  French  Johnson,  represent- 
ing the  Merchants'  Association,  an- 
nounced the  opposition  of  that  body  to 
the  proposed  measure. 

The  supporters  of  the  measure  repeat- 
edly urged  that  its  adoption  would  tend 
toward  lower  rents,  better  housing  con- 
ditions, less  speculation,  increased  build- 
ing activity  and  higher  wages.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  plan,  for  the  most  part, 
conceded  that  there  would  be  such  tend- 
encies, but  insisted  that  the  benefits 
would  be  immaterial  and  problematical, 
while  many  ill  effects  would  be  relatively 
certain.  They  claimed  that  it  would  de- 
press land  values,  weaken  the  security 
underlying  loans  and  result  in  the  call- 
ing of  mortgages.  They  urged  that  it 
would  discourage  speculation,  and  as- 
serted that  speculation  in  land  performs 
a  useful  economic  function  and  that  the 
speculator  in  reality  gets  a  very  inade- 
quate return.  Moreover,  they  believed 
that  it  would  cause  higher  rents  by  im- 
pairing the  future  increment  now  count- 
ed on  to  offset  depreciation. 

Some  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  real 
estate  men  took  the  position  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  untax  buildings  provided 
such  a  step  would  not  make  necessary 
some  even  less  desirable  tax  than  the 
building  tax  to  secure  necessary  city 
revenue.  The  committee  listened  with 
interest  to  this  argument  for  part  of 
their  attention  has  been  devoted  to  an  at- 
tempt to  evolve  some  plan  for  raising 
additional  revenue  made  necessary  by 
the  imposition  of  the  direct  state  tax. 
Other  witnesses  urged  that  the  proposed 
plan  is  dangerous  because  inelastic  and 
that  it  can  be  greatly  improved  if  modi- 
fied so  as  to  permit  reductions  in  the  tax 
on  buildings  in  years  when  land  values 
are  booming  and  a  postponement  of 
changes  in  years  of  real  estate  depres- 
sion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  await- 
ed with  especial  interest  by  those  who 
are  active  in  the  movement  toward  the 
common  ownership  of  a  large  share  of 
future  land  value,  which  forms  so  sub- 
stantial a  part  of  many  plans  for  social 
amelioration. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS 


Passed  by  the  executive  board,  state  presidents  and  other  officers  of  national  and  local  bodies  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  city,  November  19-20,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party   to   be  held  in   Washington,  January  9-11. 


D  ESOLVED :   That  we  protest  against  unprecedented 
-*  »■      expenditure   for   war  preparations  at  this  session 

of  Congress. 
\\^E  ARE  moved  to  this  action  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

1.  The  moment  of  panic  is  a  bad  time  to  decide  any 
matter,  and  whatever  danger  of  attack  to  America, 
none  could  be  anticipated  at  the  present  time  when 
all  her  hypothetical  enemies  are  exhausting  their  re- 
sources elsewhere. 

2.  When  the  results  of  this  war  are  studied  they 
will  probably  greatly  modify  the  type  of  defence 
which  will  be  employed  in  the  future — submarines  vs. 
dreadnaughts,  etc.  At  this  moment  the  expenditure 
of  enormous  sums  of  money  upon  dreadnaughts  of 
the  old  fashioned  type  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  premature 
decision. 

3.  It  is  hoped  by  many  people  in  Europe  and 
America  that  one  result  of  this  war  may  be  the  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  armaments.  At  this  moment, 
to  have  America  so  markedly  increasing  her  "de- 
fences" would  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  enter 
such  a  plan  with  clean  hands.  By  taking  action  now 
she  assumes  that  any  such  plan  is  impracticable. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  United  States  yields 
to  panic  at  this  moment  and  largely  increases  her 
army  and  navy,  other  nations  will  feel  that  they  must 
also  do  this.  The  action  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  governments  of 
South  America  and  those  in  Asia,  increasing  tre- 
mendously the  expenditure  of  the  people's  taxes  for 
military  purposes. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  preparing 
against  even  a  hypothetical  enemy  will  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  her  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  ending 
the  war. 

\X^E  believe  in  real  defence  against  real  dangers  but 
are  opposed  to  preposterous  preparedness  against 
hypothetic  dangers.  We  believe  that  armament  and  de- 
fence are  not  synonymous  and  that  there  is  already  avail- 
able a  new  economic  compulsion  which  can  be  more  power- 
ful than  any  military  force. 

This  principle  of  non-intercourse  when  completely  ap- 
plied involves  cancellation  of  passports,  patents,  copy- 
rights, the  cutting  off  of  all  railroad 
shipping,  postal,  wire,  and  wireless 
communication  and  perhaps  a  super- 
tax on  a  nation  that  has  remained 
long  obdurate  in  order  to  recoup  the 
nations  that  have  been  compelled  to 


act. 

yX/^E  deplore  and  protest  against 
the  introduction,  continuance 
and  increase  of  military  training  in 
our  educational  system  and  urge  pro- 
paganda against  it. 

'  I  ^HIS  assembly  recommends  that 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  cause 
to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  calling  for  a  pub- 
lic and  expert  investigation  of  the 
state  of  our  national  defences  both  of 
land  and  sea,  which  investigation  shall 
make  report  within  the  next  three 
months.  We  are  moved  to  this  action 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  spending 


OUT  OF  THE  MELTING  POT 

{See  facing  page  and  cover) 

A7" EARLY  400  young,  unknown 
artists  sent  products  of 
their  skill  to  the  studio  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  New  York 
city,  last  month,  as  entries  in  the 
competition  on  the  subject,  The 
Immigrant  in  America,  for  which 
she  had  offered  prices. 

Many  of  the  competitors  are 
themselves  immigrants;  they  put 
into  their  isork  an  immigrant's  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  America 
to  the  immigrant  and  of  the  immi- 
grant to  America.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  contestants  expressed  aspira- 
tion, the  search  for  freedom.  Only 
a  handful  portrayed  the  obstacles 
to  assi)nilation.  or  the  hard  work 
and  broken  illusions  that  are  so 
often  the  newcomer's  portion. 


about  three  hundred  millions  a  year  or  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  our  entire  federal  expenditure  on  our  army  and 
navy.  Since  there  is  serious  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  defensive  power  obtained  by  this  expenditure,  we 
urge  this  expert  and  public  investigation  to  the  end  that 
every  dollar  now  spent  for  our  army  and  navy  may  repre- 
sent 100  per  cent  of  honesty  and  efficiency  before  the 
people  are  taxed  for  any  increased  expenditure.  And 
we  protest  against  the  placing  of  men  personally  interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  munitions  of  war  on  na- 
tional advisory  boards  or  congressional  committees. 

HP  HIS  assembly  recommends  that  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the  law  ad- 
vocated by  the  American  Bar  Association  giving  federal 
control  over  aliens  in  order  to  prevent  local  conditions 
in  the  several  states  from  having  undue  influence  in  caus- 
ing friction  with  other  countries.  Recognizing  that  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Orient  are  serious  and  complex,  we  further  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  expert  federal  commission  to  study 
these  questions  and  make  recommendation  to  Congress 
after  full  consideration  of  all  the  economic  and  ethic  in- 
terests involved,  local,  national  and  international. 

HpHIS  assembly  recommends  that  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  urge  upon  all  the  national  officials  concerned 
the  desirability  of  taking  steps  toward  the  calling  of  the 
third  Hague  conference  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
consistent  with  international  conditions.  Our  action  in 
this  particular  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  second 
Hague  conference,  of  1907,  in  which  forty-four  nations 
took  part,  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  "permanent 
court"  to  settle  disputes  between  nations.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  study  of  the  question  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  other  important  steps  were  taken  toward  that 
organization  of  the  world  which  will  alone  make  possible 
the  substitution  of  international  law  for  international  war. 

HPHIS  assembly  recommends  that  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  urge  upon  Congress  the  immediate  calling  of 
a  Pan-American  conference  to  consider  the  formation  of 
such  a  union  or  federation  or  general  agreement  as  will 
lessen  the  dangers  to  world  peace 
from  the  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  by  securing  an  American 
continental  safeguarding  of  republi- 
can institutions  and  democratic  ideals. 
Our  action  in  this  matter  is  based 
upon  the  conviction  that  some  organic 
union  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
secure  permanent  peace  must  be  form- 
ed if  civilization  is  to  be  secure;  that 
the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  demand 
such  a  union  when  this  war  fever  is 
over ;  and  that  a  union  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  would  form  the  most 
natural  beginning  of  such  a  world 
movement  toward  permanent  peace. 

ID  ESOLVED:    That  Congress  be 
requested  at  the  coming  session 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  men  and 
women    with    an    adequate   appropria- 
tion,  to  promote  international  peace. 
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"I  came  unto 
my  own  and 
my  own  re- 
ceived me 
not." 


First  prize 

for  sculpture, 

$500, 

by 

Beneamino 

Bufano 


THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  AMERICA 


A  PRIZE  CONTEST 


A  poster  by  Lucy  Harry 

Winner  of  fourth  prize,  $50 
Painted  by  Evan  J.  Walters  (center) 


Winner  of  second  prize,  $250 
Painted  by  Mary  Bayne  (below) 


Winner  of 
third  prize, 
$100. 
F.  G.  Apple- 
gate,  Jr., 
s  c  u  lp  t  or 
(left) 


BANKED  FIRES 

By  Anne  P.  L.  Field 

OF  prisoners  and  prisons  I  had  talked 
To  eager  listeners  that  afternoon, 
And  then  at  twilight  through  the  pines  I  walked 
To  a  poet's  cabin,  where  a  young  white  moon 
Swung  in  the  tree-tops,  and  a  silver  star 
Silently  pointed  to  the  door  ajar. 

Solace  I  needed,  for  my  seething  mind 
Ached  with  its  effort.    Had  I  caused  the  blind 
To  see?    Did  the  deaf  ears  hear? 
Ah,  how  I  longed  to  make  my  message  clear! 

Then  the  poet  came  and  drew  me  in 
To  a  great  room  half  swathed  in  shadows,  where 
He  bade  me  rest  within  a  well-worn  chair 
Before  the  hearth — which  seemed  quite  cold  and 

gray 
To  me;  but  suddenly  I  saw  my  host  begin 
To  stir  the  ashes  in  his  gentle  way, 
And  soon  he  found  a  spark,  and  then  a  flame 
Leaped  upward  leading  others,  till  the  room 
Became  a  thing  of  light !    The  gloom 
Was  gone  and  nothing  was  the  same. 

Then  the  poet  smiled  and  glanced  at  me — 
"I  seek  for  hidden  sparks  you  see 
Within  the  ashes,  for  I  bank  my  fire 
That  it  may  spring  to  life  at  my  desire. 
But  tell  me  why  this  radiance  on  your  face! 
Do  you  behold  a  vision?    Has  my  spark 
Kindled  a  flaming  thought?" 

Swiftly  I  turned 
To  answer.     God  in  His  grace 
Has  spoken  in  a  symbol.    From  the  dark 
He  has  sent  light.    The  message  that  I  burned 
To  give  the  world  is  here  revealed. 

What  you  have  caused  this  mass  of  gray  to  yield' 

We  outside  prison  walls  must  draw  from  men 

Behind  the  bars.     The  ashes  of  a  soul 

We  need  but  gently  stir  to  find  the  gleam. 

Are  not  earth's  purest  treasures  kept  concealed 

In  her  deep  breast?    Again  and  yet  again 

Our  searching  is  rewarded,  till  tlie  whole 

Reality  stands  master  of  the  dream. 

Today  your  hearth  has  yielded  me  a  joy 

With  heavenly  meaning,  for  each  man  or  boy 

Whose  cause  I  strive  to  plead,  whose  grief  is  mine. 

Is  a  banked  fire  with  a  spark  divine. 

For  centuries  these  holy  sparks  were  hurled 

Out  on  neglected  ash-heaps  of  the  world, 

Until  one  came  who  stirred  with  tender  hands 

The  grayness  and  the  gloom,  who  pierced  the  mass 

Of  hatred  till  they  said  ''he  understands." 

Then  prison  miracles  were  brought  to  pass, 

For  sparks  innumerable  he  found  that  filled  with  light 

And  comfort  many  lives,  that  made  the  night — 

That  long,  long  night  of  desolate  despair — 
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Seem  like  a  fearful  dreara,  for  hope  was  there, 
And  faith  in  God  returned,  and  self-respect, 
Amhition  and  the  will  to  serve — to  be 
Good  citizens  when  at  last  came  liberty. 

I  paused — for  it  was  time  for  me  to  go, 

The  flames  had  vanished  and  the  fire  burned  low. 


" — The  ashes  of  a  soul  we  need 
but  gently  stir  to  find  the  gleam." 

"THE  WRITER  of  these  verses  is  the  author  of 
Canada  Blackie,  the  life  story  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  widely  known  convicts  at  Au- 
burn— burglar  and  peterman,  whose  changed 
life  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personal  trans- 
formations  in   prison   history. 

Mrs.  Field  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Osborne  at  Au- 
burn when  Canada  lilackie  saw  her  and  was 
overcome  by  her  resemblance  to  his  mother. 
When  Mr.  Osborne  was  made  warden  of  Sing 
Bing,  Canada  lilackie  was  transferred  there, 
and  when  he  died  last  March  forty-eight  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  sent  Mrs.  Field  a  pendant  in 
the  form  of  a  "gold  heart,"  the  nickname 
Canada  Blackie  had  had  for  his  mother,  in 
appreciation  of  the  care  and  nursing  Mrs. 
Field  had  given  him  unstintedly  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  One  man  put  into  it  his  sav- 
ings for  three  years,  and  the  only  instructions 
to  the  jeweller  were  to  "make  it  with  as  little 
alloy   as  possible." 

J" HE  ARTIST,  W.  S.  Conrow,  is  an  American 
painter  recently  returned  from  France 
where  his  studio  fell  in  the  range  of  military 
operations — who,  like  Mrs.  Field,  has  been  fired 
icith  Mr.  Osborne's  cause  at  Sing  Sing;  and 
like  her  has  given  his  work  to  help  interpret  it. 


The  poet  knelt  before  the  embers  red — 
"You've  made  my  hearth  a  sacred  thing,"  he  said. 
"God  grant  that  I  may  also  find  the  spark 
Divine  to  glorify  the  dark." 

And  then  beneath  the  stars  I  took  my  way 
With  a  new  courage  for  the  men  in  gray. 


IF  anyone  had  given  $10,000,000  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  leprosy 
and  a  country  were  discovered  in 
which  there  were  a  million  lepers, 
there  would  be  intense  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  know  what  the 
$10,000,000  was  accomplishing  in  that 
distressed  country. 

If  our  old  friend,  the  inhabitant  of 
Mars,  should  learn  that  $10,000,000  had 
been  given  for  the  abolition  of  war  on 
this  earth,  and  that  several  millions  of 
its  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  unprec- 
edented human  slaughter,  he  might  ask : 
"What  is  the  $10,000,000  doing  about 
it?"  Such  an  observer  might  say  that 
if  it  is  well  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  peace  propaganda  when  no 
great  war  crisis  is  setting  civilization  on 
fire,  it  is  doubly  important  to  use  it  in 
vigorous  efforts  in  war  time  to  put  out 
that  fire  and  to  show  how  such  another 
might  be  prevented. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  calm  state- 
ments of  its  year  book  that  the  peace 
endowment  has  felt  this  to  be  a  time  for 
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A  review  of  the  Year  Book,  just 
issued,  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace 

By 
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aggressive  action,  but  rather  for  the 
postponement  of  much  work  already 
undertaken — "until  the  war  is  over." 
The  Division  of  Economics  and  History, 
the  work  of  which  is  "to  make  thorough 
and  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  war 
and  the  practical  methods  to  prevent  and 
avoid  it,"  could  not,  it  is  clear,  carry  on 
investigations  which  demand  constant 
intercourse  with  representatives  of  for 


eign  nations  now  at  war;  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  conference  at  Lucerne 
planned  for  August,  1914,  was,  of  course, 
inevitable. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
working  in  the  belligerent  countries 
might  necessarily  be  suspended.  Manu- 
scripts, reports  and  articles  already  con- 
tributed to  this  division  by  authors  who 
are  citizens  of  the  nations  at  war,  might 
also  properly  be  withheld  from  publica- 
tion. It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that 
the  Division  of  Economics  and  History 
might  not  undertake  widespread  and 
popular  discussion  in  the  press  and  from 
the  platform  of  those  fundamental 
economic  principles,  the  violation  of 
which  leads  to  war,  and  also  of  the  new 
economic  compulsion  which,  rigorously 
applied,  could  substitute  a  boycott  upon 
financial  and  social  intercourse  and  co- 
operation, more  effective  than  physical 
force  in  dealing  with  unjust  and  exploit- 
ing nations.  The  ways  of  world  peace 
through    economic    social    control    need 
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clearest  and  widest  dissemination.  We 
could  well  forego,  or  postpone  at  least, 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  economic 
causes  of  past  wars  if  a  highly  endowed 
body  of  experts  could  make  clear  to  the 
common  sense  the  need  and  usefulness 
of  economic  methods  of  preventing  fu- 
ture war. 

The  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Edu- 
cation has  been  hampered,  as  the  report 
shows,  in  those  features  of  its  work 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  nations  now  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
present  situation  are  well  stated  in  the 
report  of  this  division  and  can  be  easily 
understood  by  all.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, to  some  of  us,  that  the  horrors  of 
this  war  demand  not  less  but  more  edu- 
cation, public,  definite,  continuous,  ag- 
gressive education,  in  respect  to  inter- 
national ideals  and  the  method  by  which 
a  better  organization  of  the  world  can 
be  effected. 

To  postpone  any  active  propaganda 
concerning  constructive  methods  for 
permanent  peace  which  it  is  possible  to 
engage  in  at  a  moment  when  the  world 
is  showing  its  awful  need  of  such  propa- 
ganda, seems  a  strange  result  of  the  war 
fever.  The  "discontinuance  of  all  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  this  division  in 
Paris"  after  September,  1914,  may  well 
have  been  imperatively  demanded.  It 
would  seem  that  funds  thus  released 
from  use  abroad  might  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  more  active  work  in  this  coun- 
try. A  single  paragraph  only  of  the  re- 
port on  Intercourse  and  Education  is 
given  to 

"the  movement  for  an  investigation  into 
the  military  preparedness  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  increase  of  military 
and  naval  armament  here,  which  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  general  public 
should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  agitation  of  this  kind  and 
as  to  the  results  to  which  it  may  lead 
if  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason." 

Surely  an  endowment,  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  which  is  declared  to  be  "the 
speedy  abolition  of  international  war" 
might  well  carry  on  a  radical  and  ag- 
gressive campaign  of  public  instruction 
concerning  every  feature  of  the  present 
agitation  to  increase  armament  in  this 
country.  Such  a  vast  endowment  for 
peace  could  make  an  expert  investiga- 
tion which  would  bring  out  into  the  light 
the  hidden  sources  of  this  agitation  in 
so  far  as  they  represent  investments  in 
business  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
armaments  and  show  to  a  confused  pub- 
lic that  it  is  not  pure  patriotism  alone 
that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
billion  of  dollars  in  the  next  five  years ! 

Such  a  vast  endowment  for  peace 
could  also  throw  light  upon  the  back- 
ground of  class  feeling  and  class  moral- 
ity as  shown  in  organizations  like  the 
Army  and  Navy  League.  To  those  who 
have  acquired  even  the  A  R  C  of  inter- 


nationalism, the  lack  of  discrimination 
in  the  public  mind  between  true  loyalty 
to  our  national  ideals  and  jingo  defense 
of  our  country,  right  or  wrong,  is  piti- 
able— between  a  necessary  protection 
from  real  dangers  and  what  has  been 
rightly  called  "preposterous  prepared- 
ness for  hypothetical  dangers." 

A  division  of  education,  richly  en- 
dowed, might  well  establish  a  forum  in 
every  large  city  of  the  United  States  for 
teaching  people  the  difference  between 
courage  and  sanity  on  the  one  side,  and 
fear  and  hysteria  on  the  other.  The 
public  press  also,  in  so  many  cases  under 
the  influence  of  selfish  business  interests 
and  subject  to  the  shifting  influences  of 
the  hour,  might  well  receive  the  steady- 
ing treatment  of  great  questions  by  those 
sufficiently  financed  to  buy  advertising 
pages  at  regular  rates  if  necessary  to 
secure  an  adequate  hearing. 

The  Division  of  International  Law 
has  at  least  one  fine  and  constructive 
piece  of  work  to  report — one  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  it  has  not  felt 
obliged  "to  wait  till  the  war  is  over." 
This  is  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds 
of  commercial,  educational  and  social 
life  between  North  and  South  America. 
The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  to  which  officials  in  South  America 
have  given  such  interested  support,  with 
its  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  January  next,  the  second  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  to  which  the  en- 
dowment has  given  substantial  aid,  to- 
gether with  many  other  co-operative 
movements,  are  an  earnest  of  continental 
thinking  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
continental  safeguarding  of  American 
ideals,  which  argue  well  for  the  future. 
Every  one  must  be  grateful  that  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  has  been 
able  to  assist  so  largely  and  so  effectively 
in  these  directions. 

Another  constructive  achievement  by 
the  foundation  is  its  "exchange  of  visits" 
of  distinguished  persons  and  its  aid  to 
interchange  of  scholarships  for  students 
of  different  countries.  The  foundation 
has  also  laid  the  United  States  under 
obligation  by  helping  to  bring  to  this 
country  lecturers  who  have  greatly  aided 
in  the  development  of  international 
idealism.  Much  more  has  been  done  by 
the  able  and  influential  custodians  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  whose  names 
arc  listed  in  its  year  book. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  that  can 
be  said  in  appreciation  of  what  the  foun- 
dation has  undertaken  to  do  and  is  doing, 
many  of  those  who  have  worked  for 
peace  when  the  cause  had  no  endow- 
ments and  its  laborers  no  salaries,  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  small  part  which 
has  been  played  by  the  $10,000,000  in 
the  present  world  tragedy. 

The  least  that  should  have  been  done 
by  and  through  this  vast  endowment, 
as  many  think,  would  have  been  the 
calling   of    a    non-officinl    conference    of 


representatives  from  neutral  nations 
and  of  such  pacifists  in  warring  coun- 
tries as  might  have  been  free  to  come, 
to  sit  in  continuous  session  as  a  great 
school  of  internationalism.  If  there  had 
been  brought  together,  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation,  twenty-five  to  fifty  of 
the  leading  thinkers  and  workers  for 
world  organization  in  the  interest  of  per- 
manent peace  to  develop  and  to  dissemi- 
nate a  "consensus  of  the  competent"  on 
all  the  questions  involved  in  this  war. 
and  all  those  which  inhere  in  an  effort 
to  make  this  war  end  war,  who  knows 
what  moral  force  might  have  been  gen- 
erated to  help  the  world? 

At  this  time  when  civilization  is 
trembling  in  the  balance  to  give  up  one 
form  of  propaganda  because  of  condi- 
tions that  make  it  impossible,  without 
undertaking  more  strenuous  effort  in 
directions  still  open  to  service,  seems 
to  some  of  us  malpractice  in  social 
therapeutics.  That  the  sick  world  could 
not  be  treated  in  the  leisurely  and  calm 
manner  of  the  first  prescriptions  of  the 
Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  the  war  has 
shown  all  too  clearly.  All  the  more,  as 
its  crisis  of  agony  has  become  more  criti- 
cal, those  who  know  what  remedies  have 
cured  its  lesser  ills  in  the  past,  or  who 
have  prophetic  grasp  of  the  major  treat- 
ments which  could  combat  the  deep-seat- 
ed disease  of  a  continent,  should  be  in 
evidence  in  every  center  of  influence 
through  some  organized  body  of  leader 
ship. 

The  noble  address  given  by  Dr.  Butler. 
director  of  the  Division  of  Intercourse 
and  Education,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
formation  of  the  League  to  Limit  Arma- 
ment, indicates  the  kind  of  instruction 
sorely  needed  in  our  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  Other  leading  men  connect- 
ed with  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation 
have  individually  and  occasionally  treat- 
ed international  themes  with  great 
clarity  and  helpfulness. 

To  many  the  call  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  has  been  for  this  richly  en- 
dowed foundation  to  abolish  war,  to 
gather  together  the  ablest  teachers  of 
internationalism  in  the  whole  world  and 
keep  them  constantly  at  work,  without 
any  regard  to  other  activities,  to  edu- 
cate the  United  States,  and  so  far  as 
possible  other  countries,  also,  in  those 
principles  of  justice,  democracy  and 
good  will,  which  can  alone  insure  per- 
manent peace.  Such  an  extraordinar\ 
use  of  the  income  of  Mr.  Carnegie"s  en- 
dowment in  this  extraordinary  time, 
would  alone  have  realized  the  idealism 
of  the   founder. 

All  foundations  and  endowments  are 
today  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  an 
enlightened  ethical  judgment.  This 
foundation,  so  munificent,  and  so  de 
voted  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  might  well  be  held  h\ 
those  most  grateful  for  its  possibilities 
to  a  more  radical  and  a  more  effective 
administration 
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ANDREW  TAK- 
CALI  is  a  la- 
borer at  the 
plant  of  the 
American  Graphophone 
Company  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  He  earns  $12  a 
week  which,  with  care- 
ful planning  and  without 
emergency  demands,  has 
just  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  him- 
self, his  wife  and  three 
small  children.  The 
family  has  occupied 
modest  quarters  for  a 
rental  of  $9.50  a  month. 
One  day  recently  a 
calamity  happened  to 
Tarcali.  His  landlord 
notified  him  his  rent 
would  be  raised  to  $12. 
Two  .and  a  half  dollars 
seams  a  modest  sum,  but 
to  one  on  the  slippery 
edge  of  poverty  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  is  as  big 
as  a  mountain.  It  look- 
ed so  to  Andrew  Tarcali, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  had. 
The  next  day  Mrs. 
Tarcali  set  out  to  look 
for  new  lodgings.  She 
looked  and  looked.  The 
tpwn  vyas  filled  up.  No  quarters  the 
Tarcalis  could  afford  to  occupy  were  to 
be  found.  The  landlord  ordered  them 
to  move,  and  finally  the  sheriff  turned 
Mrs.  Tarcali,  the  three  small  children 
and  all  their  goods  and  chattels  into 
the  street.  , 

The  Tarcalis  are  not  paupers.  Mr. 
Tarcali  is  at  work  earning  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor. 
Moreover,  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a 
rent  which  a  few  weeks  before  would 
readily  have  secured  him  a  modest  home. 
Yet  such  a  home  is  not  available. 

Tarcali's  calamity  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  department  of  charities 
and  its  agents  set  out  to  find  the  family 
a  home.  The  search  was  in  vain.  No 
home  they  could  afford  to  rent  was  to 
be  had  and  the  wife  and  three  children 
are  now  at  the  city  almshouse,  the 
father  paying  toward  their  support  and 
hoping  in  the  near  future  to  find  a  home 
in  which  to  reunite  his  family. 
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The  situation  of  the  Tarcalis  is  not 
unique.  On  November  10,  nine  families 
were  at  the  almshouse,  having  been 
ejected  from  their  homes  because  of  in- 
creased rents.  Nearly  all  could  afford 
to  pay  higher  rent  than  the  Tarcalis ;  one 
could  even  afford  a  home  at  $18  a  month. 
Yet  homes  were  not  to  be  had.  So  seri- 
ously does  the  problem  threaten  at  the 
present  time  that  the  Bridgeport  Board 
of  Charities  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  advisability,  as  soon  as 
the  new  almshouse  is  completed,  of 
turning  the  present  almshouse  into  a 
temporary  shelter  for  evicted  families. 
It  is  even  proposed  to  press  election 
booths  and  portable  schoolhouses  into 
service  in  case  of  serious  emergency. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  effects  in 
America  of  the  madness  of  Europe.  The 
Tarcalis  and  their  neighbors  are  vic- 
tims of  the  war — the  war  which  is  turn- 
ing Bridgeport  upside  down.  Bridge- 
port   used    to    be    known    as    the    winter 


home  ol  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  world  famous 
circus!  Later  it  de- 
veloped into  a  notable, 
though  conservative 
manufacturing  city  with 
greatly  diversified  in- 
dustries ;  became  the 
center  of  the  corset 
trade  in  America,  with 
three  large  factories; 
the  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tube  and  Stamping 
Company;  the  American 
( iraphophone  Company  ; 
the  Locomobile  Com- 
pany of  America ;  the 
Salt  Textile  Manufac- 
turing Company ;  the 
Union  Metallic  Cart- 
ridge  Company ;  the 
Singer  Manufacturing 
Company  and  many 
other  concerns  whose 
products  are  known 
from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

Today  Bridgeport  is 
gaining  a  new  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  great- 
est war  order  cities  of 
America. 

A  stream  of  Euro- 
pean gold,  more  power- 
ful than  the  touch  of  King  Midas, 
is  flowing  into  Bridgeport.  In  response, 
new  factories  have  sprung  into  being 
and  old  ones  have  been  transformed,  to 
make  war  material  for  the  allies.  An 
old,  slow-going  city  of  115,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  less  than  a  year  a  new  popula- 
tion of  50,000  has  been  added.  A  con- 
servative town  with  non-union  traditions 
and  the  nine-  and  ten-hour  day  prevail- 
ing, in  six  months  hundreds  of  its  work- 
ers have  joined  the  union,  had  over 
fifty  strikes  and  won  the  eight-hour 
day. 

Land  values  and  rents  have  jumped. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  houses.  Company 
owned,  multiple-family  dwellings  are  go- 
ing up.  Dormitories  are  being  built  to 
house  4,000  unattached  girls.  Recrea- 
tion facilities  are  swamped.  Law-break- 
ing and  drunkenness  are  on  the  increase. 
Traffic  problems  are  suddenly  acute,  and 
the  school  authorities  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  the  children. 
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SITE  OF  THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  PLANT 

Taken  one  year  ago,  when  building  operations  were  first  begun. 


All  this  because  there  is  a  war. 

Early  in  1915  the  war-order  boom 
struck  Bridgeport.  First  the  United 
Metallic  Company  began  to  add  to  its 
force  and  speed  up  its  factory.  Next 
rumors  circulated  that  the  Locomobile 
Company  had  extensive  orders  for  three 
ton  trucks  for  England.  Then  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Company,  equipped  for 
the  building  of  submarines,  began  en- 
larging its  plant. 

Then  suddenly  a  great  new  factory 
was  projected,  the  first  rumor  regarding 
which  came  with  the  granting  of  build- 
ing permits  to  the  Remington  Arms 
Company.  Almost  before  people  were 
aware  of  it,  the  enormous  units  of  one 
of  the  greatest  arms  plants  in  America — 
the  largest  single  factory  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut — sprang  from  a  vacant  field. 
As  soon  as  one  unit  was  completed,  ma- 
chinery was  installed,  and  before  the 
whole  structure  was  finished  a  stream  of 
rifles  and  bayonets  were  being  turned 
out  to  find  their  way  into  Flanders,  Po- 
land, the  Balkans  or  the  Gallipoli  pen- 
insula. 

Besides  these,  two  other  arms  and  mu- 
nitions plants,  the  American  and  British 
Company  and  the  Bridgeport  Projectile 
Company,  are  turning  out  materials  of 
war.  The  latter  concern,  a  new  comer, 
was  mentioned  in  the  Dumba  letters  and 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  erected  by 
Germans  in  an  effort  to  corner  the 
market  in  munition  chemicals.     Nor  is 


the  boom  limited  to  the  munitions  fac- 
tories. Many  other  Bridgeport  estab- 
lishments, through  the  handling  of  sub- 
contracts, are  at  work  on  war  orders. 
A  concern  which  in  normal  times  makes 
cabinet  hardware  is  so  engaged.  A 
small  factory  for  turning  out  brass  door 
knobs,  key  holes  and  similar  ornamental 
brass  objects  is  working  overtime  on 
cartridges.  The  Bridgeport  Brass  Com- 
pany, which  among  other  things  makes 
the  hub  caps  for  our  best  known  jitneys, 
has  built  new  buildings  and  doubled  its 
working  force  on  account  of  war  orders. 
At  the  present  time  rumors  circulate  and 
will  not  down  that  a  new  $50,000,000 
munitions  company  is  being  formed 
which  will  build  in  Bridgeport. 

The  boom  is  evident  the  moment  the 
visitor  strikes  the  city.  At  night  the 
downtown  streets  are  literally  lined  with 
men — most  of  them  young  men  of  good 
appearance.  The  scene  gives  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  young  fellows  in 
this  section  of  the  country  have  flocked 
to  Bridgeport  to  launch  their  careers. 
The  city  has  far  outgrown  its  recreation 
facilities  and  there  is  little  for  most  new 
comers  to  do  but  stand  on  street  corners. 
The  saloons  with  their  lights  and  com- 
panionship, however,  find  many  devotees. 
A  number  of  cafes,  endeavoring  to 
profit  by  the  crowds,  have  put  out  signs 
on  which  are  emblazoned :  "Cabaret 
dancing  6  p.m.  till  midnight." 

Merchants  are  busy.    Real  estate  own- 


THE    NEW    ALMSMUUr<E 


In  the  old  almshouse  there  are  already  nine  families,  evicted  from  their  homes 
because  of  increased  rents.  When  the  new  building  is  ready  for  occupancy  it  is 
proposed,  if  the  need  be  urgent,  to  use  the  old  one  as  a  temporary  shelter  for 
evicted  families. 


ers  with  property  in  the  boom  district 
are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  A  horde  of 
well-paid  building  trade  workers  and 
machinists  have  descended  upon  the  city. 
Saving's  bank  deposits  have  jumped — in 
one  bank  40  per  cent. 

Back  of  the  surface  prosperity,  how- 
ever, there  are  questionings.  Bridgeport 
is  saddled  overnight,  as  it  were,  with 
problems  that  in  other  places  and  norma) 
times  develop  with  slow  passing  of  the 
years,  with  ample  notice  of  their  com- 
ing and  with  opportunity  to  grapple  with 
them.  The  permanent,  outstanding 
problem  is  industrial,  the  acute  and  im- 
mediate problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  citizen  are  civic.  Interwined  as 
the  two  must  be,  the  city  government 
finds  itself  confronted  with  questions  of 
housing,  recreation,  vice  control,  schools 
and  traffic,  the  like  of  which,  a  year  ago 
it  had  not  dreamed. 

It  is  saddled,  too,  with  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's characteristic  weaknesses.  In  Ger- 
many, before  locating  a  factory,  permis- 
sion must  be  had  from  the  city  authori- 
ties. Assurance  must  first  be  given  that 
the  workers  will  be  properly  housed  and 
cared  for  in  other  ways.  But  in  America 
the  cry  has  been  for  bigness.  Not 
health,  not  happiness,  but  bigness! 
Anyone  may  go  into  almost  any  Ameri- 
can city  and  build  such  factories  as  he 
sees  fit,  complying  with  only  the  most 
rudimentary  requirements.  Suburban 
districts  may  be  developed  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  any  general  city  plan.  Bridge- 
port is  achieving  bigness,  but  without 
preparedness — and  is  having  growing 
pains. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  traffic  prob- 
lem. Bridgeport  was  never  planned. 
The  narrow  downtown  streets  served 
their  purpose  fifty  years  ago.  A  year 
ago  they  were  reasonably  satisfactory. 
Today,  in  busy  hours,  they  are  crowded 
full.  A  swarm  of  jitneys  has  added  to 
the  congestion.  What  the  city  is  to  do 
with  these  streets  if  the  present  boom 
proves  permanent  we  dare  not  surmise. 

The  traffic  problem  is  the  result  of 
poor  city  planning  in  the  past.     At  the 
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THE    PLANT    IN    SEPTEMBER,    1915 

Seldom  or  never  has  a  great  factory  of  this  size  been  rushed  to  completion  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  provides  500,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 


present  time,  Bridgeport  has  a  new  city 
planning  problem  which  includes  not 
only  the  laying  out  of  streets  but  the 
development  of  all  the  city's  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increased  popu- 
lation. 

Housing  the  People 

The  most  evident  of  the  problems  the 
boom  has  brought  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem. Citizens  have  felt  it  keenly  for  it 
has  forced  its  way  into  their  very  homes 
in  the  form  of  increased  rents.  A  year 
ago  the  secretary  of  the  local  housing 
association  estimated  that  there  were 
1,900  vacant  houses  in  the  city.  Today 
Bridgeport  is  full  to  overflowing.  Real 
estate  dealers  have  discontinued  for  rent 
advertisements.  There  are  no  houses  to 
let.  Nine-dollar  rents  have  jumped  to 
$12  and  $15,  $12  rents  to  $15  and  $18, 
$15  rents  to  $20  and  $25.  One  house 
formerly  renting  for  $20  with  repairs 
now  brings  $40. 

A  result  of  this  shortage  of  houses  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  rents  i9 
that  people  regularly  at  work  are  being 
turned  into  the  streets  to  become  charges 
upon  the  charitable  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  was  the  problem  in  early  Novem- 
ber. Consider,  however,  that  the  new 
arms  plant,  now  nearing  completion, 
which  had  but  2,000  hands  at  work  in 
the  middle  of  October,  expects  by  Janu- 
ary 1  to  have  15,000.  What  the  problem 
will  be  then  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

"Where  are  they  going  to  house  all 
the  people?"  is  the  staggering  question 
which  confronts  the  visitor.  The  answer, 
so  far,  is,  "Nobody  knows." 

Bridgeport  people,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  hesitant  about  plunging  into 
the  housing  game.  Visions  of  rows  and 
rows  of  vacant  houses  after  the  war 
boom  is  over — monuments  to  the  poor 
judgment  of  foolish  investors — appear 
before  their  eyes.  This  attitude,  more- 
over, has  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
stimulated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Arms 


Company  to  give  out  any  information  as 
to  the  permanency  of  its  operations  in 
the  city.  Its  higher-up  employes  when 
questioned  point  a  forefinger  at  the  gi- 
gantic new  factory  of  brick  and  steel 
construction,  saying,  "There  is  our  an- 
swer." 

A  view  of  the  enormous  buildings 
stretching  away  the  length  of  seven  ordi- 
nary city  blocks  makes  the  argument 
impressive.  There  are  thirteen  great 
five-story  units  which  together  furnish 
half  a  million  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  stone  window  ledges  alone,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  cover  eight  miles.  The 
buildings  are  said  to  have  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

But  Bridgeporters  are  skeptics.  "War 
order  profits,"  they  say,  allow  for  the  ex- 
pense of  buildings,  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  erect  structures  which  could  not  be 
used  later.  Moreover,  buildings  must  be 
solid  to  be  fit  for  the  installation  of 
heavy  machinery."    And  so  the  argument 


wages  back  and  forth.  Everyone  guesses. 
Nobody  knows.  But  as  long  as  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  persists  local  capital 
is  unwilling  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
building  of  houses. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
no  unusual  house  building  has  been  done. 
Building  permits  issued  in  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1915,  provided  accommoda- 
tions for  924  families.  In  the  six  months 
following — though  official  records  are 
not  available — it  is  known  that  permits 
issued  provide  accommodations  for  close 
to  800  families.  But  all  this  will  not  be- 
gin to  provide  for  the  crowd  of  new 
workers  soon  to  descend  upon  the  city. 
Best  informed  persons  estimate  that  ten 
times  that  number  of  homes  will  be 
needed. 

Even  if  Bridgeport  capital  had  confi- 
dence in  the  permanency  of  the  develop- 
ment it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  furnish 
more  than  a  third  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  build  homes  for  8,000  families. 
At    a    minimum    the    amount    needed    is 


A  FIELD  THAT  WILL  BECOME  A  CITY 

On  this  hillside  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  Arms  Company  will  rush 
to  completion  105  four-  and  six-family  houses  to  accommodate  546  families,  and 
14  dormitories  to  accommodate  from  600  to  700  girls.  This  will  be,  moreover,  only 
the  beginning  of  the  company's  house  building  operations  in  this  neighborhood. 
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$9,000,000.  The  Bridgeport  Housing 
Association  made  one  attempt  to  interest 
outside  capital  in  a  housing  scheme  on 
an  extensive  scale  but  without  success, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  enough  local 
capital  to  give  outsiders  confidence  was 
not  willing  to  come  in  on  the  undertak- 
ing. 

The  Arms  Company  in  its  early  devel- 
opments seemed  to  feel  that  its  part  was 
done  when  it  brought  people  and  money 
to  town.  The  housing  problem  was  the 
city's  responsibility.  The  company  un- 
dertook the  erection  of  some  two-family 
houses  for  its  foremen,  but  beyond  that 
did  nothing.  As  the  enormous  factory 
neared  completion  and  local  capital  did 
not  jump  into  the  boom,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  something  must  be  done. 
Workmen  will  not  come  to  a  city  if  they 
can  not  find  houses. 

Early  in  October,  therefore,  the  Arms 
Company  and  the  Union  Metallic  Cart- 
ridge Company,  both  concerns  having 
the  same  owners,  established  a  real 
estate  department  and  began  buying  up 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  plant. 
By  the  time  this  article  appears  they  will 
have  begun  erection,  in  a  now  almost 
undeveloped  territory,  of  42  four-family 
houses,  63  six-family  houses,  and  14 
dormitories  to  accommodate  from  45  to 
50  girls  each. 

In  the  near  future  the  company  will 
bring  to  the  city  approximately  4,000 
girls  and  these  dormitories,  which  will 
accommodate  from  600  to  700,  are  only 
the  beginning  of  extensive  dormitory 
construction.  The  present  house-build- 
ing program  probably  is  also  only  a  start. 
The  company  owns  a  large  amount  of 
property  adjoining  its  present  building 
sites  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  carry  on  much  more  extensive 
construction  work.    The  projected  houses 
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BARRACKS    FOR    THE    GUARDS 

The  Remington  Arms  Company  is 
taking  no  chances  with  German  spies 
and  dynamite  plots  and  employs  over 
200  guards  to  keep  strangers  out  of 
its  factory  enclosure.  This  building 
is  being  constructed  as  a  dormitory 
for  the  guards  and  to  serve  as  a 
foremen's  club  house. 

will  provide  but  546  homes  which,  com- 
pared with  over  7,000  needed,  is  only  a 
beginning. 

There  have  been  other  factors  besides 
the  fear  of  local  people  that  the  boom  is 
but     temporary    which     have    hampered 


more  extensive  building  operations. 
Land  values  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
new  arms  plant  have  jumped  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  and  a  rise  in  values  has 
been  general  throughout  the  city.  There 
has  not  been  much  speculation,  most  of 
those  profiting  by  the  increase  being 
original  owners.  At  whose  expense 
they  have  profited  the  future  can  best 
tell.  If  present  developments  prove  per- 
manent, those  who  hire  property  will  pay 
tribute  in  the  form  of  higher  rents.  If 
the  boom  is  not  permanent  those  who 
buy  now  and  hold  land  when  the  break 
comes  will  really  pay  the  bill. 

Even  more  important  than  the  rise  in 
land  values  as  an  influence  for  restrict- 
ing building  operations  has  been  the  new 
building  code,  put  through  last  spring  by 
the  Bridgeport  Housing  Association.  A 
man  who  did  extensive  building  before 
its  enactment  appeared  recently  at  the 
Remington  real  estate  office  and  implored 
the  manager  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
the  code  repealed.  The  Arms  Company, 
bowever,  because  of  the  character  of  its 


individual  exterior  design  the  houses  are 
decidedly  attractive.  Each  family  will 
have  yard  space  for  a  lawn  and  flowers 
and  play  room  for  the  children.  With 
five  rooms  in  each  apartment,  there  will 
be  little  congestion. 

The  plans  for  four-  and  six-family 
houses  and  for  dormitories  which  later 
will  be  turned  into  apartment  houses  may 
be  viewed  with  less  satisfaction.  The 
buildings  will  be  of  the  safest  and  most 
artistic  construction  but  will  continue  the 
development  of  the  multiple-family  house 
which  closes  the  gate  forever  on  that 
happy  day  when  every  man  found  en- 
couragement to  purchase  his  own  home, 
and  which,  unless  public  playgrounds  are 
provided,  denies  children  adequate  play 
space. 

Besides  the  shortage  in  houses  Bridge- 
port has  a  furnished  room  famine.  The 
extent  to  which  the  demand  for  fur- 
nished rooms  has  developed  is  indicated 
by  post  office  records.  Between  March 
20  and  November  1,  the  department 
added    the    names    of    14,226    furnished 


LOOKING  OUT  EAST  AVENUE 

Here  the  Arms  Company  is  erecting  thirty  two-family  houses  for  its  foremen. 
They  are  of  brick  and  tile  construction  and  each  has  its  individual  exterior  design 
There  are  five  rooms  in  each  apartment  which  will  rent  for  $25  a  month. 

Division  into  family  apartments  is  perpendicular,  not  horizontal,  so  that  each 
family  may  lay  claim  to  half  the  yard.  This  is  a  beautiful  and,  from  a  housing 
standpoint,  an  excellent  development.  The  four-  and  six-family  houses  to  be  built 
will  also  be  attractive  but  are  viewed  with  less  favor  for  they  will  restrict  children's 
play  space  and  perpetuate  company  owned  houses. 


developments  had  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  most  important  provision  of 
the  code  is  that  which  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  frame  dwellings  more  than 
two  stories  high.  Bridgeport  housing 
tendencies  up  to  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment had  been  toward  the  three-decker 
tenements,  which  in  Fall  River,  Law- 
rence and  several  other  New  England 
cities  have  destroyed  civic  beauty  and 
greatly  increased  fire  hazard.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  but  for  this  ordinance  an 
extensive  three-decker  development 
would  be  under  way. 

The  two-family  houses  now  being 
built  by  the  Arms  Company  for  its  fore- 
men are  an  excellent  development.  Of 
brick  and  cement  construction,  each  with 


roomers  to  its  lists;  also  the  names  of 
4,292  persons  other  than  proprietors  re- 
ceiving their  mail  at  stores  or  factories. 
The  consequent  demand  for  rooms  has 
had  various  effects  upon  different  groups 
of  people.  To  take  roomers  used  to  in- 
jure one's  social  position  and  many  a 
worthy  middle  class  family  let  great  de- 
sires go  unfulfilled  rather  than  rent 
rooms.  Today,  however,  everybody  is 
doing  it.  Evidence  of  an  interesting  by- 
product is  given  by  a  pastor  who  visits 
extensively  among  middle  class  families. 
He  remarks  that  some  of  his  visits. 
which  used  to  be  painful  because  of  sour 
dispositions  engendered  by  want,  have 
become  a  real  pleasure.  His  parishioners 
have  blossomed  into  prosperity  by  taking 
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lodgers.  On  the  other  hand,  increased 
rents  have  doubtless  driven  many  fam- 
ilies to  take  boarders  and  with  fewer 
rooms  for  themselves  they  are  less  well 
off  than  they  were  before. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story.  A 
little  maiden  lady,  who  for  years  has 
supported  herself  by  sewing,  occupied, 
until  the  boom  came  on,  a  modest  third- 
story  room  for  which  she  paid  $2.50  a 
week.  It  was  all  she  could  afford  to  pay. 
Recently,  two  men  came  along  and  of- 
fered the  landlady  $4  a  week  for  the 
room.  The  little  seamstress  had  to  move 
and  it  required  the  good  graces  of 
friends  to  find  her  other  quarters.  Her 
experience,  no  doubt,  represents  that  of 
many  a  self-supporting  woman  or  girl 
who  in  competition  for  rooms  has  been 
unable  to  hold  her  own  against  better 
paid  male  workers.  To  such  women  the 
boom  has  been  a  real  hardship,  but  their 
complaints  have  gone  unvoiced  before  the 
public. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
health  and  moral  effects  of  this  furnished 


The  Boom  and  the  City 
Government 

Allied  with  the  housing  problem  yet 
fundamentally  different,  less  acute  as 
far  as  the  bare  essentials  of  existence 
go,  but  more  acute  from  the  standpoint 
of  future  development  is  the  problem 
confronting  those  responsible  for  the 
public  schools.  There  is  lack  of  funds, 
lack  of  buildings  and  lack  of  teachers 
to  meet  the  sudden  rise  in  school  popu- 
lation that  is  certain  to  take  place.  In 
recent  years  Bridgeport  has  had  an  an- 
nual increase  of  about  800  per  year  in 
school  population.  This  year  the  num- 
ber by  November  10  had  jumped  to  1,621 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  addition  of  13,000  workers  to  the 
Arms  Company's  force  will  bring  a 
much   greater   increase. 

To  provide  for  new  pupils  32  new 
teachers  had  been  appointed  up  to  No- 
vember 1  and  24  new  schoolrooms  had 
been  opened.  The  latter,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  the  result  of  changes  which 


THREE-DECKERS    IN    BRIDGEPORT 

Bridgeport,  through  the  building  of  three-story  frame  dwellings,  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  second  Fall  River  when  a  building  code,  enacted  in  August,  prohibited 
the  construction  of  frame  houses  more  than  two  stories  high.  In  the  present  boom 
period  this  ordinance  has  undoubtedly  thwarted  an  extensive  three-decker  develop- 
ment. Two  hundred  permits  for  three-story  frame  dwellings  were  rushed  through 
while  the  ordinance  was  pending. 


room  development  and  these  are  not 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  room  overcrowding  among 
the  poorer  classes  with  accompanying  ill 
health  and  breaking  down  of  privacy. 

On  cfieap  lodging-houses,  strange  to 
say,  the  boom  has  had  a  beneficial  effect, 
according  to  the  health  department  in- 
spector. They  are  still  crowded  and  in 
many  instances  have  inadequate  ventila- 
tion and  other  unhappy  features  not  to 
be  mentioned.  The  boom  has,  however, 
brought  to  the  city  men  who  for  the 
most  part  want  and  can  pay  for  decent 
accommodations.  Lodging-house  owners 
in  several  instances  have  put  increased 
profits  into  improvements  with  a  de- 
cidedly beneficial  effect.  There  are  now 
nineteen  15-  to  50-cent  lodging-houses  in 
the  city,  accommodating  over  1,000  men, 
and  in  the  inspector's  opinion  they  are 
50  per  cent  better  than  two  vears  ago. 


cannot  or  should  not  he  permanent,  such 
as  the  use  of  portable  buildings  and  the 
opening  up  of  basement  rooms.  Luckily, 
when  the  boom  came  on,  a  new  school 
building  was  already  being  constructed 
in  the  heart  of  Remington  City,  the  dis- 
trict which  the  Arms  Company  is  de- 
veloping. This  is  to  be  opened  the  first  of 
the  year  and  will  add  eight  more  rooms 
to  relieve  congestion.  In  spite  of  new  fa- 
cilities available,  the  schools  already 
show  signs  of  overcrowding.  Many 
classes  have  more  than  forty  pupils — 
the  largest  fifty-nine — and  there  are 
twelve  part-time  classes,  only  four  of 
which  will  be  eliminated  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  school. 

Up  to  date  the  school  authorities, 
though  hampered  by  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  Arms  Company's  plans, 
have  measured  their  building  operations 
1  v    house-huilding   permits    granted    and 


have  managed  fairly  well  to  keep  pace 
with  the  developments.  In  the  Prospect 
park  district,  an  old  section  where  there 
had  been  almost  no  building,  city  officials 
have  been  surprised  to  find  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent  in  school  population,  due 
to  the  filling  up  of  vacant  quarters  and 
a  large  amount  of  "doubling  up"  of  fam- 
ilies. It  seems  likely,  however,  with  the 
extensive  building  plans  of  the  Arms 
Company,  which  will  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion, that  the  building  program  of  the 
school  department  will  be  quite  out- 
stripped. 

No  more  funds  are  available  for  new 
school  buildings  and  none  can  be  made 
available  without  much  delay.  And 
even  if  funds  were  available,  it  is  un- 
likely that  school  buildings  could  be  con- 
structed with  as  great  rapidity  as  the 
Arms  Company's  houses.  Contractors 
on  public  buildings  are  proverbially 
slow.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fairly  safe  pre- 
diction that  before  the  end  of  the  school 
year  either  hundreds  of  children  will  be 
without  school  facilities  or  there  will  be 
many  times  the  present  number  of  part- 
time  classes. 

If  each  of  the  families  that  moves  into 
the  Arms  Company's  new  houses  has 
two  children  of  school  age  there  will  be 
over  1,000  new  children  to  be  provided 
for  in  a  very  limited  district.  School 
buildings  for  them  will  cost  $125,000  and, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  running  expen- 
ses, the  salaries  of  teachers  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  $16,000  a  year. 
To  meet  this  situation  adequately  and 
with  necessary  rapidity  seems  at  present 
quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. And  if  the  Arms  Company 
should  push   its  housing  operations   fur- 


NOT  PLANNING  BUT  GOOD  FORTUNE 

The  Hall  School,  in  the  heart  of 
the  "Remington  City"  district,  which 
the  city  happened  to  be  erecting  when 
the  boom  came  on.  It  will  house  480 
new  children,  but  present  indications 
are  that  school  facilities  in  this 
neighborhood  will  be  quite  out- 
stripped by  the  increase  in  school 
population. 

ther,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  the  situation  during  the  present 
school  year  will  get  quite  beyond  the 
school  department's  control. 

Another  civic  problem  made  acute  by 
the  war  order  boom  is  the  problem  of 
recreation.  There  are  already  in  the 
city  thousands  of  unattached  young  men, 
and  in  the  near   future  the  Arms  Com- 
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CHANGING   SHIFTS   AT   UNION    METALLIC  CARTRIDGE   PLANT 

This  munitions  factory  has  more  than  trebled  its  working  force  and  operates  24  hours  a  day 
change  at  7  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and  11  p.m.     Many  girls  work  on  the  night  shift 
in  Bridgeport  as  a  result  of  old-time  Connecticut  blue  laws. 


Shifts 
There  is  little  Sunday  work 


pany  will  bring  in  4,000  unattached 
young  women.  These  young  people  are 
at  the  age  when  recreation  desires  are 
exceedingly  acute.  What  does  the  city 
offer  them  in  the  way  of  amusement 
facilities? 

The  first  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
Bridgeport  has  never  been  liberal  in  pro- 
viding for  public  recreation.  There  are 
two  large  parks  in  the  city  and  several 
small  ones,  but  the  first  two  and  at  least 
one  of  the  others  are  gifts  from  private 
citizens.  An  example  of  the  city's  par- 
Oopyright  by  Underwood  and  Underwood 


simony  in  providing  public  amusement 
is  the  case  of  Barnum  Institute,  given  to 
the  city  by  P.  T.  Barnum  for  public  lec- 
tures, concerts,  entertainments  and  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  great  show  man  ex- 
pected the  city  to  furnish  running  ex- 
penses, a  thing  which  it  has  never  done. 
At  present  the  only  place  provided  by 
the  city  where,  aside  from  the  parks,  an 
evening's  entertainment  may  be  eked  out 
is  the  public  library.  Though  centrally 
located,  the  library  occupies  the  second 
and  third  stories  of  a  business  block.     It 


is  without  branches  to  make  it  conveni- 
ently available  for  people  in  different 
sections  of  the  city  and  is  not  the  force 
it  might  be  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion. 

Schoolhouses  in  many  cities  have  be 
come  evening  recreation  centers.  Lee 
tures  are  provided,  debating,  dramatic 
and  musical  clubs  are  organized  and 
other  activities  undertaken  which  fur- 
nish young  and  old  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  In  Bridgeport,  though  young  peo- 
\Continucd  on   page  267. .] 
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THE  FIGHTING  INSTINCT 
ITS  PLACE  IN  LIFE 

By  George  E.  "Johnson 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  RECREATION  COURSES  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


FTER  battles,  what? 

When  wars  are  over,  will  the 
world  become  "a  sort  of  vast 
hutch  of  harmless,  gentle,  highly 
intellectual  and  tender-hearted  rabbits?" 
To  the  pacifist,  war  is  barbarism.  To 
the  militarist,  degeneration  is  worse. 
And  both  are  right.  Both  at  their  best 
really  seek  a  common  end.  Universal 
peace  will  never  be  realized  until  both 
militarist  and  pacifist  find  the  same  out- 
lets for  human  activity  which  make  alike 
for  peace  and  progress. 

It  is  a  bold  and  startling  premise — 
this  of  the  militarist — that  war  is  the 
method  of  nature,  an  essential  in  evolu- 
tion, a  biological  necessity.  And  we  do 
not  need  to  be  able  to  read  German  to 
find  war  thus  exalted. 
John  Ruskin  says  of   war : 

"It  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  high 
virtues  and  faculties  of  men.  It  was 
very  strange  for  me  to  discover  this; 
and  very  dreadful,  but  I  saw  it  to  be 
quite  an  undeniable  fact.  The  common 
notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil 
life  flourish  together,  I  found  to  be 
wholly  untenable  Peace  and  the  vices 
of  life  only  flourish  together.  We  talk 
of  peace  and  learning,  and  of  peace  and 
plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civilization; 
but  I  found  those  were  not  the  words 
which  the  Muse  of  History  coupled  to- 
gether; that  on  her  lips  the  words  were, 
peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfish- 
ness, peace  and  corruption,  peace  and 
death.  I  found,  in  brief,  that  all  great 
nations  learned  their  truth  of  word  and 
strength  of  thought  in  war;  that  they 
were  nourished  in  war  and  wasted  in 
peace ;  taught  in  war  and  deceived  by 
peace;  trained  by  war  and  betrayed  by 
peace — in  a  word,  they  were  born  in 
war  and  expired  in  peace." 

F.  W.  Farrar,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
in  Imperialism  and  Christianity,  says : 
"War  in  any  just  and  holy  cause  is  not 
only  defensible,  but  a  positive  duty,"  and 
he  quotes  Wordsworth : 

"That  God's  most  perfect  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter, 
Yea,  Carnage  is  his  daughter." 

The  editor  of  the  Spectator,  com- 
menting on  Tolstoi's  denunciation  of 
war,  says  in  substance: 

"The  pacificist  is  wrong.  He  is  after 
all  the  real  materialist.  It  is  idealism 
that  is  back  of  war.  Nations  have  old 
beliefs  and  loyalties,  love  of  home,  re- 
ligion, patriotism,  justice,  mercy — it  is 
for  these  they  fight.    War  is  the  nation's 


struggle  to  attain  its  ideal.  War  can  be 
banished  only  by  debasing  human 
nature." 

The  late  Professor  James,  who  rated 
himself  as  "squarely  in  the  anti-militar- 
ist party,"  stated  fairly  and  admirably 
the  militarists'  position  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

"War  provides  opportunity  for  the 
steeps  of  life.  It  saves  from  flat  de- 
generation. War  alone  can  stir  human- 
ity to  its  depths.  War  is  alike  good 
for  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  It 
preserves  the  ideal  of  hardihood.  We 
need  therefore  to  keep  military  char- 
acter in  stock.  War,  as  nothing  else 
can,  searches  out  and  makes  trial  of 
fidelity,  cohesiveness,  tenacity,  physical 
vigor,  conscience,  heroism.  War  be- 
comes, therefore,  in  the  mind  of  the 
militarist  a  biological  or  sociological 
necessity,  a  permanent  human  obligation, 
a  measure  of  the  health  of  nations,  the 
supreme  theater  of  human  strenuous- 
ness." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  peace  either 
ought  to  be  or  will  be  permanent  on  this 
globe  unless  the  states  pacifically  or- 
ganized, preserve  some  of  the  old  ele- 
ments of  army  discipline.  A  permanent 
peace  economy  can  not  be  a  simple 
pleasure  economy.  We  must  make  new 
energies  and  hardihood,  continue  the 
manliness  to  which  the  military  mind  so 
faithfully  clings.  Martial  virtues  must 
be  the  enduring  cement.  Intrepidity, 
contempt  of  softness,  surrender  of  priv- 
ate interests,  obedience  to  command, 
must  remain  the  rock  upon  which  states 
are  built,  unless,  indeed,  we  wish  for 
dangerous  reactions  against  common- 
wealths fit  only  for  contempt  and  liable 
to  invite  attack  whenever  a  center  of 
crystallization  for  military-sided  enter- 
prise is  found  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

But  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
"peace  economy"  in  which  there  can  re- 
main all  we  have  gained  and  more  to  be 
added  of  bone  and  sinew,  of  hardihood 
and  heroism;  of  strength  and  sacrifice, 
of  love  and  ideals? 

One  readily  recognizes  that  the  pur- 
suits of  peace  do  often  require  and  de- 
velop the  hardy  virtues,  and  that  war 
often  takes  and  utilizes  these  hardy  vir- 
tues that  have  already  been  developed 
in  the  individual  before  he  became  a 
soldier,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  many  aviators  of  the  present  war 
in  Europe.  Is  there  then  some  method 
of   education   other   than   war   that   can 


conserve  the  heroic  qualities  of  man- 
kind and  yet  make  for  peace?  If  so,  the 
claim  of  the  militarist  that  war  is  a 
biological  and  sociological  necessity, 
falls.  It  is  apparent  that  certain  forms 
of  sports  and  athletics,  and  especially 
certain  other  forms  of  adventure  which 
are  to  be  included  in  the  play  activities 
of  man,  are  fraught  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  It  is  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  grim  consciousness  of  the  times  to 
ask  whether  there  is  an  adequate  edu- 
cational substitute  for  war,  and  whether 
that  substitute  is  sufficiently  and  fully  to 
be  found  in  play,  using  the  word  in  its 
best  and  largest  meaning. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  play 
should  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the 
gravest  disciplinary  problem  the  world 
has  yet  faced;  that  for  war,  which  has 
been  the  one  thing  only  serious  enough 
to  stir  humanity  to  its  very  depths  and 
cement  a  whole  nation  in  one  common 
and  imperishable  purpose ;  that  for  war, 
which  as  an  idea  so  holds  nations  in  its 
power  that  they  cannot  escape  from  its 
impress  and  become  as  men  hypnotized 
who  can  but  enter  into  war  whether 
they  will  or  no;  that  in  the  place  of 
war,  play  could  be  substituted  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  hardihood  and  heroism 
and  cementing  mankind  in  any  great 
and  unifying  purpose.  This  may,  I  say, 
seem  strange.  And  yet  one  may  with 
hopefulness  ask  how  far  play  activities 
can  take  the  place  of  war. 

And  it  is  because  war  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  has  developed  in  men  the 
heroic  qualities  we  would  not  see  perish 
from  the  earth,  that  play  can  offer  this 
hope  for  the  world.  Play  is  the  struggle 
of  the  ages  in  recapitulation ;  it  is  the 
child  of  war,  and  in  its  nature  has  in- 
herited through  succeeding  generations 
the  essential  qualities  of  its  ancient 
mother.  If  we  should  catalogue  the 
powers,  the  qualities,  the  ideals,  devel- 
oped and  perpetuated  by  war,  it  would 
be  easier,  perhaps,  to  see  how  true  it  is 
that  play  is  the  child  of  war,  and  how  it 
is  that  in  play  as  in  war  these  powers 
and  qualities  are  developed  and  perpetu- 
ated in  the  child. 

War,  struggle,  contest  began  aeons 
before  human  armies  were  ever  gather- 
ed together.  The  story  of  evolution  is 
the  history  of  this  war.  In  the  struggle 
of  life  upwards  on  the  earth,  there  has 
been  unceasing  and  relentless  war  in 
which  only    the    victors    have  survived. 
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And  when  the  stage  of  man  was  reach- 
ed, the  war  continued  unabated 
against  the  blind  forces  of  nature, 
against  matter,  against  animals,  against 
disease  and  finally  man  against  man ; 
and  always  in  accord  with  the  will  to 
live,  and  the  inner  impulse  towards  life 
and  yet  a  higher  life.  It  would  be 
natural  enough  then  to  take  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  qualities  developed  and 
perpetuated  by  war,  pugnacity,  the  will 
to  fight,  to  overcome,  to  do. 

Pugnacity  appears  early  enough  in 
infant  man  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
militarist.  How  often  a  baby,  in  a  fit 
of  ill-temper,  smites  with  his  chubby 
hand  the  smiling  face  of  the  mother 
who  would  woo  him  back  to  good  na- 
ture with  her  kisses.  The  annoyance 
of  the  household  is  the  "scrapping"  of 
children  (even  of  girls)  and  the  quarrels 
of  child  friends  well  nigh  outnumber 
their   gifts   and   their   endearments. 

Indeed,  the  impulse  to  combativeness 
has  already  been  developed  sufficiently 
in  the  human  race,  once  and  for  all 
time.     To  quote  Professor  James  again : 

"In  many  respects,  man  is  the  most 
ruthlessly  ferocious  of  beasts.  We,  the 
lineal  representatives  of  the  successful 
enactors  of  one  scene  of  slaughter  af- 
ter another  must,  whatever  more  pacific 
virtues  we  may  also  possess,  still  carry 
about  with  us,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
burst  into  flame,  the  smouldering  and 
sinister  traits  of  character  by  means  of 
which  they  lived  through  so  many  mas- 
sacres." 

Those  who  fear  that  the  fighting  ca- 
pacity easily  dies  out  of  a  race,  or 
who  may  point  to  China  as  an  example, 
need  only  be  reminded  that  the  nation 
most  nearly  resembling  China  is  Japan, 
which  for  more  than  six  generations  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  peace  and  then  ex- 
hibited a  fighting  capacity  that  humbled 
a  mighty  power  and  startled  and 
amazed  the  world. 

/"'ERTAINEY  war  is  no  longer  a  bio- 
logical necessity  with  respect  to 
pugnacity.  As  raw  material,  pugnacity 
is  a  drug  on  the  human  market.  Pugna- 
city seems  to  accumulate  rather  than 
diminish  in  the  world.  The  children  of 
civilized  races  are  more  pugnacious  than 
the  children  of  primitive  races.  Our 
American  Indian  school  boys  are  less 
prone  to  fight  than  are  English  or  Ameri- 
can school  boys.  What  this  accumulated 
pugnacity  needs  is  to  be  directed,  to  be 
enlightened,  to  be  tempered  with  kin- 
dred qualities — insistence,  persever- 
ance, tenacity,  pluck  and  will  to  en- 
dure; so  that,  consecrated  to  some  ideal, 
it  will  know  no  yielding  while  life  re- 
mains. 

In  a  sense,  nearly  all  the  active  plays 
of  children  have  an  element  of  fi-;hting 
in  them.  This  is  the  war  of  the  young 
against  the  objects  and  forces  of  na- 
ture until  they  be  subdued  and  become 
servants   of  his   will    and    until   also   his 


own  latent  powers  be  thereby  developed 
and  strengthened.  This  is  why  the 
child  will  struggle  to  his  feet  and  try 
to  walk  in  spite  of  countless  bumps; 
why  he  will  climb  in  spite  of  countless 
falls,  and  why  he  will  tug  at  his  cart 
until  he  can  steer  it  clear  of  the  obstacle 
in  the  way.  The  long  fight  of  man  with 
nature,  the  conquest  of  animal  life,  of 
land,  wilderness,  sea  and  air,  has  devel- 
oped and  maintained  a  capacity  funda- 
mentally pugnacious  and  daring.  In  a 
brief  period  after  terrible  deaths  of  two 
noted  aviators,  Johnston  and  Hoxie,  the 
Wright  brothers  received  more  than 
10,000  applications  from  persons  wish- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  in  flight. 

i 
"As  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is  and  as  long  as  man's  attempts 
to  control  the  great  blind  powers  of  the 
earth  and  sky  are  as  bold  as  ever,  the 
fear  that  without  war  the  world  will  be- 
come a  sort  of  vast  hutch  of  harmless, 
gentle,  highly  intellectual  and  tender- 
hearted rabbits,  is  perfectly  ground- 
less !" 

Forestry,  farming,  ranching,  the  train- 
ing of  animals,  mining,  navigation,  en- 
gineering, architecture,  science,  inven- 
tion, and  the  continued  conquest  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature  will  al- 
ways offer  limitless  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity essentially  hardy  and  heroic.  Into 
these  fields  all  fortunate  children  enter 
in  a  primitive  way  in  their  play ;  and 
in  the  recapitulation  as  it  were,  of  ra- 
cial progress,  undergo  the  educative 
process  that  selected,  refined  and  per- 
petuated the  heroic  qualities  of  man. 
The  educational  system,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  isolates  the  child  and 
youth  from  these  fundamental  fields  of 
human  activity  harms  the  rising  gen- 
eration more  than  any  war  could  ever 
serve  it.  Life  in  the  open,  the  exalting 
of  bodily  control,  swimming,  diving, 
riding,  racing,  boating,  hunting,  fishing, 
tramping,  wood-craft,  constructive 
plays,  nature  collection,  animal  husban- 
dry, and  various  other  play  interests  of 
children  and  youth,  all  provide  a  pre- 
liminary training  never  surpassed  in  any 
militaristic  conception  of  education. 

But  when  young  Homo  begins  to  feel 
his  strength  and  his  powers  not  simply 
in  terms  of  bodily  control  and  control 
of  objects  of  nature,  but  in  terms  of  his 
mates,  then  he  matches  his  powers  with 
the  like  powers  of  his  peers  in  plays  and 
games.  Here  we  come  to  the  period  of 
real  war,  of  human  war.  Some  of  the 
distinctly  fighting  plays  are  scuffling, 
crowding,  pushing,  wrestling,  boxing; 
all  manner  of  group  games  and  con- 
tests, snowball  fights,  basket-ball,  foot- 
ball, and  all  plays  and  games  into  which 
personal  encounter  enters.  In  a  sense, 
also,  games  of  tag,  racing,  stunts,  trials 
of  strength,  skill  and  daring  belong  to 
this  class.  In  these  fighting  plays  lies 
a  great  opportunity,  an  opportunity  so 
far  as  fighting  goes  and  the  manly  quali- 
ties possible    to    be    developed    from   it. 


which  seems  to  me  to  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, in  educational  opportunity  for  the 
individual,  war  itself.  These  plays  and 
games,  plus  the  impressionability  and 
impetus  of  childhood  and  youth  are 
more  effective  in  determining  character 
than  actual  war,  which  with  its  mature 
soldiers,  must  to  a  large  extent  use  the 
moral  qualities  already  available  rather 
than  develop  them. 

One  might  say  in  passing  that  the 
militarist  has  yet  to  prove  the  disputed 
premise  that  acquired  characters  are  in- 
herited, before  he  can  lay  claim  that 
the  soldier-father  bequeaths  to  his  child 
any  strength  or  beauty  of  character  ac- 
quired under  military  training. 

But,  as  was  said  before,  the  instinct 
of  pugnacity  has  already  been  sufficiently 
established  in  the  race.  We  need  now- 
only  to  train  it.  Every  boy  should 
wrestle,  box,  and  play  all  manner  of 
games  involving  personal  encounter  and 
competition  in  speed,  strength,  skill,  dar- 
ing, etc.  The  office  of  these  games, 
however,  is  not  to  increase  pugnacity. 
hut  to  temper  it,  control  it,  direct  it. 
while  preserving  the  tremendous  fun- 
damental motive  force  that  belongs  to  it. 
The  fellow  who  comes  up  through 
wrestling,  boxing,  football,  and  the  rest 
will  never  lack  sufficient  fighting  in- 
stinct such  as  war  appeals  to. 

'  I  VHE  only  danger  is  that  enough  at- 
tention may  not  be  given  to  the  spirit 
with  which  he  pursues  these  games,  so 
that  his  pugnacity  may  apply  in  ways 
(biologically  and  sociologically)  in- 
creasingly of  higher  and  higher  order. 
On  pugnacity,  on  anger,  on  resentment, 
should  be  based  perseverance  against 
difficulties,  tenacity  of  purpose,  will  to 
overcome,  insistence  on  the  right,  until 
they  become  a  rule  of  life  in  moral  re- 
lations and  problems.  The  reason  win 
there  is  "dirty  play"  in  football  or 
basket-ball  is  because  the  primitive  pug- 
nacity has  not  been  sufficiently  tem- 
pered, controlled  and  directed.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  entirely  practicable  when 
hoys  play  their  fighting  games  to  create 
an  attitude  of  courageous  trial,  a  con- 
tempt of  softness,  endurance,  a  sense  of 
faithful  adherence  to  rule  and  of  re- 
sentment  of  unfairness  and  meanness, 
which  will  be  applied  more  and  more  di- 
rectly to  the  moral  relations  of  life. 

This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  fight- 
ing plays.  An  incident  in  point  is  re 
lated  by  President  Thwing.  One  of  the 
very  best  football  players  came  to  him 
and  said  that  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  football  team.  His  reason  was  that 
in  the  heat  of  the  game  he  could  not 
down  the  "bad  blood"  and  was  irresist- 
ibly tempted  to  some  unsportsmanlike 
play  against  his  opponent.  A  promi- 
nent social  worker  made  the  statement 
that  he  should  not  attend  a  certain  im- 
portant public  conference  because.  In 
said,  if  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to  saj 
things  which  he  would  rather  not  saj 
These  men  did  not  have  too  much  puf»- 
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nacity,  too  much  anger,  too  much  re- 
sentment; they  did  not  have  it  properly 
trained.  The  advice  to  both  was  to  get 
into  the  game  and  to  temper,  control, 
and  direct-  their  pugnacity  toward  a 
higher  and  better  expression. 

Suppose  a  boy  is  defeated  in  a  race 
or  in  boxing,  or  a  team  loses  the  game, 
or  a  school  the  championship,  the  atti- 
tude in  defeat  shows  the  fighting  quality 
of  a  man  quite  as  truly  as  the  way  he 
endured  in  the  contest.  The  fineness  of 
the  fighter  may  show  itself  even  better 
sometimes  in  defeat  than  in  victory.  He 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  a  better  fighter 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  As  Lee  F. 
Hanmer  says: 

"Few  fields  of  action  in  times  of  peace 
afford  such  relentless  trials  of  a  youth's 
soul  as  does  the  field  of  sport.  For 
example,  a  race  is  being  run.  The 
supremacy  of  your  school  and  the  ap- 
probation of  your  mates  depend  upon 
your  winning.  You  are  rounding  a  cor- 
ner when  your  most  dangerous  compet- 
itor gradually  comes  up  from  behind. 
You  grit  your  teeth  and  open  the  throt- 
tle wider.  Lungs  can  do  no  more  and 
hold  out  for  the  final  dash.  But  the 
other  fellow  still  comes  on.  The  crowd 
and  the  judge's  stand  are  far  away.  A 
seemingly  unintentional  backward  shove 
of  the  elbow  into  his  stomach  or  a  care- 
less swing  to  the  side  with  your  leg  and 
you  win!  Shall  you  do  it?  If  through 
the  influences  of  sound  coaching  a  boy 
can  be  trained  to  the  point  where  he 
will  habitually  resist  such  opportunities, 
he  has  achieved  a  something  which  no 
learning  can  outweigh  and  upon  which 
the  highest  degree  can  confer  no  fur- 
ther distinction." 

\7lCTORY,  too,  may  sometimes  test 
the  fighting  quality  in  a  severer  and 
higher  way  than  the  contest  itself.  The 
true  fighter  is  more  concerned  in  how 
he  wins  than  in  winning.  "The  brave 
can  afford  to  be  generous." 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  tourna- 
ment and  the  joust,  the  higher  type  of 
reaction  in  contest  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, if  we  may  credit  accounts  of  these 
games.  Was  a  knight  unhorsed?  The 
successful  knight  immediately  leaped 
from  his  charger  and  resumed  the  con- 
test with  his  opponent  on  foot  on  equal 
terms.  Some  years  ago,  the  final  set 
was  being  played  for  the  world's  cham- 
pionship in  tennis  by  an  Englishman 
and  an  American.  At  the  critical  point 
in  a  critical  game  the  American  made 
one  of  those  unaccountable  "flukes" 
sometimes  made  by  the  most  skilful 
playe.,  which  placed  him  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  Immediately  and  volun- 
tarily the  Englishman  made  a  similar 
bad  play  which  put  the  two  again  on 
equal  terms. 

Out  of  this  pugnacity  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  martial  virtues,  develop  con- 
tempt of  softness,  of  pain,  of  fatigue. 
The  fighting  plays  and  games  afford 
abundant  opportunities  for  training  in 
these    traits     of    character.      For    pure 


achievement  of  endurance,  1  do  not 
know  that  war  can  surpass  the  foot 
races.  No  one  who  has  seen  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie's  models  of  the  faces  of 
fatigued  athletes,  will  question  the  keen- 
est agony  with  which  they  endured  in 
the  race.  It  is  significant  that  play,  not 
war,  has  given  us  our  word  "agony," 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  by 
which  the  games  of  the  Greeks  were 
designated  \xyzsvia. 

^TLENERAL  physical  vigor  is  a  benefit 
claimed  for  war  which  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  nation's  supply  of  able- 
bodied  men  may  be  open  to  question.  So 
far  as  it  affects  succeeding  generations, 
wars  have  necessarily  depleted,  not 
strengthened,  the  physical  vigor  of  a 
nation.  This  is  the  contention  of  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  who  says  that  it  will  take 
centuries  for  Europe  to  recover  from 
the  physical  depletion  caused  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  that  our  own  na- 
tion is  yet  suffering  in  this  respect  from 
the  effects  of  the  Civil  War.  So  far 
as  the  national  ideal  of  physical  vigor 
and  hardihood  is  concerned,  war  is  too 
remote  an  incentive  to  affect  the  grow- 
ing boy  and  girl  as  do  plays,  games, 
sports  and  athletics.  Dr.  Carl  Diem, 
general  secretary  for  Olympic  Games 
(1916)  and  director  of  Olympic  Study 
Committee  for  1913,  who  visited  the 
United  States  to  find  out  if  possible  why 
Americans  are  so  successful  in  Olympic 
games,  says : 

"I  hold  every  experienced  man  will 
agree  with  me  that  only  the  spirit  of 
competition  (play)  can  induce  young 
people  to  take  physical  training  in  the 
proper  manner.  I  have  found  every- 
where beautifully  grown  and  developed 
young  men.  ...  In  none  of  our 
German  universities  would  we  find  ten 
so  strong  and  well  developed  students 
as  there  are  in  every  one  of  the  uni- 
versity teams  in  the  States." 

I  must  maintain  that  here  play  has  a 
decided  moral  advantage  over  war. 

Heroism  is  claimed  by  some  to  be 
essentially  a  product  of  war.  No  one 
will  deny  the  relation  of  war  to  hero- 
ism. But  if  one  studies  the  phenomena 
of  heroism,  he  will  be  convinced  that 
war  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment, display  and  perpetuation  of 
it.  I  think  here  we  should  notice  two 
things,  First,  a  man's  courage,  that  is, 
his  habit  of  reaction  in  time  of  danger, 
is  doubtless  pretty  well  developed  rather 
early  in  life,  certainly  before  the  age  of 
military  service  is  reached.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  does  not  record  some- 
where in  our  land  an  act  of  notable 
heroism  by  a  child. 

Of  1,163  records  of  heroism  gathered 
by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  a  period  of 
ten  months  through  newspaper  clippings, 
there  were  717  cases  which  included  no 
soldier,  coast  guard,  policeman  or  fire- 
man on  duty,  and  no  mother  acting  for 
her   children.       Of   these   717   cases    of 


heroism,  fifty-three  were  of  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  three  of 
these  were  cases  of  rescue  by  boys  five 
and  six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Mitchell 
stated  that  aside  from  these,  he  per- 
sonally knew  of  six  children  from  six 
to  seven  who  had  performed  notable 
acts  of  bravery. 

The  spirit  of  risk  is  so  inherent  in 
boys  that  the  danger  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  not  that  they  will  be  timid 
but  that  they  will  be  foolhardy.  Wit- 
ness the  stunts  of  boys,  the  dares  in 
high  jumping,  swimming,  diving,  climb- 
ing, skating  over  thin  ice,  holding  heads 
on  the  car  tracks  in  front  of  approach- 
ing trains,  and  other  incredibly  reckless 
acts  which  are  constantly  occurring. 

It  appears  then  that  heroism  is  com- 
mon long  before  the  age  of  military 
service;  and  it  may,  with  show  of  jus- 
tice, be  claimed  that  war  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  heroism  rather 
than  develops  it  in  those  who  do  not 
already  possess  it. 

Second,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  study  the  psychology  of  hero- 
ism. It  appears  that  the  heroes  who 
have  risked  their  lives  to  save  others 
from  drowning  or  fire  or  accident  can 
give  no  very  clear  account  of  how  they 
felt  or  why  they  acted  as  they  did,  and 
often  they  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  done  something  heroic.  They 
seem,  in  most  cases  to  act  without  de- 
liberation and  from  an  almost  instinc- 
tive impulse.  Since  this  is  so,  I  wish 
to  point  to  an  interesting  analogy  in 
play.  Our  competitive  games,  like  base- 
ball and  football,  particularly,  develop 
in  the  players  almost  instantaneous  and 
accurate  motor  reaction  to  situations, 
as  in  running  and  sliding  to  bases, 
throwing  to  bases,  double  plays,  tack- 
ling, falling  on  the  ball,  dodging  and 
the  like.  This  puts  the  boy's  nervous 
and  motor  mechanism  into  just  the  con- 
dition psychologically  in  which  some  in- 
cident finds  its  hero. 

TF  we  are  to  develop  heroes,  it  is  right 
here  in  the  impressionable  age  of 
games  that  we  can  most  successfully 
predispose  mankind  to  heroic  action. 
The  moral  attitude  of  the  policeman,  of 
the  surfman,  of  the  fireman,  of  the  sol- 
dier, is  "readiness."  These  games  are 
essentially  a  continual  trial  of  readi- 
ness. Whenever  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous mechanism,  trained  in  this  way,  is 
swayed  also  by  a  conscious  ideal,  hero- 
ism is  its  surest  and  most  natural  re- 
action whenever  occasion  arises.  The 
difference  between  the  heroism  of  war 
and  the  heroism  of  peace  is  this:  The 
spirit  of  war  is  to  risk  your  life  to  take 
a  life;  the  spirit  of  peace  is  to  risk 
your  life  to  save  a  life. 

War  calls  for  sacrifice.  Naturally 
the  games  of  boys  rarely  call  for  sacri- 
fice comparable  to  that  of  war,  and  yet 
they  call  for  a  kind  of  sacrifice  per- 
fectly analogous  to  it.  There  is  the 
subordination  of  self  to  the  general  pur- 
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pose,  which  Gulick  so  notably  sets  forth 
in  his  study  of  group  games.  There  is 
inconspicuous  and  hardy  endurance, 
sometimes  painful  injuries,  a  broken 
member,  and  sometimes  loss  of  life.  But 
in  the  development  of  the  ideal  of  team- 
work, of  self-subordination,  of  co-opera- 
tion, lies  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit 
of  voluntary  enlistment  and  sacrifice  in 
war.  So  long  as  our  youth  are  trained 
in  the  school  of  our  great  co-operative 
games,  there  can  be  no  degeneracy  in 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  volunteer  sol- 
dier, which  has  always  characterized 
the   American   people. 

{"OBEDIENCE  is  another  virtue  de- 
veloped by  war.  It  is  essentially 
the  mark  of  a  good  soldier.  It  is  the 
mark  also  of  a  good  football  or  baseball 
player.  In  the  voluntary  obedience  of 
boys  who  make  up  a  "varsity"  team,  in 
their  lending  of  themselves  to  a  common 
ideal,  is  something  very  similar  to  the 
quality  of  obedience  of  the  volunteer 
soldier  in  the  day  of  his  country's  need, 
[f  there  are  boyish  breakings  away  from 
orders  and  training  when  off  duty,  it  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said  that  there  are 
also  excesses  of  soldiers  and  sailors  when 
off  duty ;  and  frequent  disregard  of  civil 
law  and  observances  has  characterized 
the  soldiery  of  every  nation.  The 
severe  and  enforced  discipline  of  mili- 
tary service  can  hardly  compare  as  an 
ideal  of  obedience  with  the  voluntary 
submission  and  self-subordination  to  the 
good  of  the  group  or  to  an  ideal  in  time 
of  peace. 

War  cements  a  nation,  clarities  a  na- 
tional ideal,  brings  common  hopes  and 
fears,  gives  cohesiveness,  tests  fidelity 
and  loyalty  and  involves  all  in  some 
great  and  common  destiny.  Games  are 
not  yet  conducted  on  such  a  scale. 
Here  we  have,  it  seems  to  me,  about  the 
only  respect  in  which  play  does  not 
serve  as  well  as  war.  And  yet  on  a 
lesser  scale,  play  does  exactly  what  war 
does  on  a  larger  scale.  Nothing  so 
cements  a  group  of  boys,  a  class  in 
school,  an  entire  school  or  college,  as 
its  competitive  games.  As  I  said,  play 
is  war  in  recapitulation,  and  it  develops 
and  perpetuates  all  the  essential  vir- 
tues of  war.  And  it  may  with  some 
justice  be  claimed  that,  after  all,  co- 
hesiveness, common  purpose,  loyalty, 
precede  and  make  successful  war  pos- 
sible, even  more,  perhaps,  than  they  fol- 
low and  are  a  result  of  it.  This  sense 
of    "belonging    to    a    collectivity"    that 


makes  possible  concerted  action  on  a 
large  scale,  is  best  developed  in  youth 
through  games. 

Thus  play  offers  a  new  and  great  hope 
for  the  world  under  universal  peace. 
Most  active  games  of  boys  and  girls 
possess  some  element  which  originated 
in  the  age-old  life-and-death  conflict ; 
many  informal  plays  of  children  are 
founded  upon  some  primitive  contest 
over  nature.  It  suggests  a  very  opti- 
mistic view  of  human  progress  to  learn 
that  the  fierce  passions  and  agonizing 
struggles  involved  in  life-and-death  con- 
flicts of  ages  ago  have  bequeathed  to 
our  children  impulses  to  activities  mutu- 
ally healthful  and  joyous  to  all  partici- 
pating in  them.  I  used  to  wonder  how- 
wild  animals,  or  young  dogs,  could  play, 
could  growl  and  bite  and  roll  together 
on  the  ground  in  mock  battle  and  not 
have  aroused  in  them  the  rage  and  lust 
for  blood  that  stirred  their  ancestors. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  beneficent 
and  refining  process  of  nature  that  the 
very  joy  of  exercising  awakening  pow- 
ers or  instincts  should  swallow  up  in 
good  nature  the  inherited  memory  of 
ill-will  and  destruction. 

From  this  we  get  a  hint  of  the  pro- 
cess of  nature  which  tends  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation  to  conserve  the 
essentials  of  previous  generations  and 
in  a  somewhat  higher  and  nobler  form 
Play  preserves,  purifies,  perpetuates,  the 
martial  capacities,  while  it  diminishes 
the  belligerent  spirit.  It  can  insure  to 
us  the  benefits  of  past  wars,  while  it 
takes  away  the  moral  necessity  of  future 
wars.  In  a  word,  if  we  wish  to  retain 
our  nation's  martial  capacity,  our  "fight- 
ing edge,"  in  case  of  necessity,  but  not 
the  militant  spirit  in  case  of  no  necessity, 
the  best  and  surest  way  is  through  play. 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  play 
leaders  have  a  moral  vantage-ground  to 
which  all  the  glorious  events  of  the  past 
of  the  race  contribute}  a  vantage-ground 
greater  than  any  possible  future  event 
or  war  in  this  generation  could  provide. 
They  hold  the  biological  vantage-ground 
in  morality.  They  might  stand  with 
ministers  and  prophets.  They  have  the 
racial  call  to  preach  and  the  Creator's 
eternal  summons  to  prophesy  in  terms 
of  manhood  for  the  good  of  the  race. 

The  teachers  of  Athens  were  to  a 
notable  extent  play  leaders.  And  these 
leaders  must  have  realized  that  they 
were  essentially  moral  teachers  also,  for 
a  recognized  end  of  the  Athenian  edu- 
cation  was  manhood.     When  the   C7reek 


youth  came  up  for  his  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  his  schooling,  the  exami- 
nation was  in  manhood,  and  the  degree 
conferred  was  that  of  man,  a  term  in 
Greek  synonymous  with  hero.  Only 
those  who  passed  this  examination  and 
upon  whom  was  conferred  this  degree 
were  ever  addressed  in  public  as  "men 
of  Athens,"  "citizens  of  Athens."  When 
a  Greek  youth  took  the  oath  of  citizen- 
ship, he  stood  in  the  temple  of  Aglauros 
overlooking  the  city  of  Athens  and  the 
country  beyond,  and  said : 

"I  will  never  disgrace  these  sacred 
arms  nor  desert  my  companions  in  the 
ranks.  I  will  fight  for  temples  and 
public  property  both  alone  and  with 
many.  I  will  transmit  my  fatherland 
not  only  not  less  but  greater  and  better 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  me.  I  will 
obey  the  magistrate  who  may  at  any 
time  be  in  power.  I  will  observe  both 
the  existing  laws  and  those  which  the 
people  may  unanimously  hereafter  make. 
.And  if  any  person  seek  to  annul  the 
laws  or  set  them  at  naught,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  prevent  him  and  will  defend 
them  both  alone  and  with  many.  I  will 
honor  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  and  I 
call  to  witness  Aglauros,  Enyalios,  Ares, 
Zeus,   Thallo,   Auxo   and   Hegemone." 

T— IlSTORY  records  no  finer  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  or  of  soldiery 
than  that  expressed  in  the  "Oath  of 
Solon."  From  the  games  of  the  palaes- 
tra and  gymnasium  the  Greek  youth 
passed  to  soldiery  and  to  citizenship.  It 
is  a  pity  that  our  youth  are  not  initiated 
in  some  impressive  way  naturally  and 
adequately  out  of  the  organizations  of 
youth  into  the  larger  and  more  respon- 
sible organization  of  the  nation. 

Let  the  militarist  assert,  and  the 
pacifist  grant,  that  war  has  been  a 
biological  and  sociological  necessity ; 
that  it  has  had  its  great  part  in 
human  progress,  that  it  has  developed 
heroism,  cohesiveness,  vigor,  hardihood, 
tenacity,  obedience,  ideals.  Let  the 
pacifist  assert,  and  the  militarist  grant, 
that  war  is  no  longer  a  biological  or 
sociological  necessity,  but  that  play  is. 
Play  schools  the  child  and  youth  as  war 
schools  the  man ;  and  as  a  preparation 
for  the  future,  play  holds  the  same 
vantage-ground  over  war  that  childhood 
educationally  holds  over  maturity.  We 
can  image  a  peace  economy  in  which 
the  world  can  hold  all  it  has  gained  and 
more  be  added  of  bone  and  sinew,  of 
hardihood  and  heroism,  of  strength  and 
sacrifice,  of  love  and  ideals. 


What  Ails  the  Teachers? 

By  Elizabeth  Hodgson 


FOR     twenty-four     years    I    have 
spent  most  of  my  time  in  the 
schoolroom,   studying  and  teach- 
ing; and  for  at  least  twenty  of 
the  twenty-four,  I  have  been  aware  that 
teachers  are  considered  queer. 

Even  in  my  slate-rag  days  I  noticed 
that  teachers  could  be  extraordinarily 
friendly  and  cheerful  one  minute,  and 
icily  disapproving  the  next;  that  they 
had  peculiar  tones  and  gestures  for  the 
schoolroom,  and  a  very  different  set  of 
"company  manners"  when  they  came 
home  to  supper  with  me  by  especial  in- 
vitation. Moreover,  I  felt  vaguely  that 
teachers  and  preachers  were  just  look- 
ing on  and  talking  while  other  folks 
worked — that  they  were  not  real  human 
beings. 

Teachers  never  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
really  funny  happenings,  but  they  had 
some  stiff-jointed,  queer  old  jokes  of 
their  own  that  we  all  had  to  laugh  at ; 
not  to  laugh  at  teacher's  joke  would  be 
as  awful  as  to  let  a  queen  sit  down 
hard  on  the  floor  because  one  forgot  to 
push  up  her  chair  in  time.  It  used  to 
shock  me,  too,  that  a  preacher  or  a 
professor  would  beg  us  all  with  tears  to 
join  the  church  or  go  to  college;  and 
then  an  hour  later,  would  joyously  gob- 
ble three  pieces  of  mother's  fried 
chicken,  while  I  was  waiting  wistfully 
for  "scrags"  and  necks  at  the  second 
table.  I  expected  them  to  remain  very 
sad  about  the  people  that  wouldn't  go  to 
Heaven  or  to  school ! 

Next  I  discovered  that  the  grown-ups 
of  the  neighborhood  regarded  teachers 
as  an  outfit  of  male  and  female  old 
maids  who  "kept  school"  because  they 
could  not  secure  husbands  or  wives  or 
real  jobs.  When  my  father  became  a 
pedagog  for  two  years,  he  escaped  this 
amused  contempt  only  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  thorough  farmer  and  a 
clever  carpenter.  Consequently,  his  opin- 
ions on  politics  and  business  still  had 
weight,    despite    his   temporary    decline. 

When  I  went  away  to  high  school 
and  later  to  college  and  the  university, 
I  recognized  again  and  again  the  old 
vaguely  contemptuous  attitude  of  the 
community  toward  teachers,  the  old 
humorous  malice  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  Only  "sissies"  and  "grinds" 
and  girls,  were  supposed  to  like  them. 
As  one  lordly  youngster  phrased  it:  "A 
girl  is  a  silly  sheep  that  will  study  her 
head  off  to  please  some  prissy  old  maid 
or  some  old  prof  that  looks  like  a  dried 
herring  and  hasn't  had  a  new  idea  for 
twenty  years.  But  we  fellows  can't  be 
worked  like  that !" 

T  have  been  a  teacher  myself  for  nine 


years,  have  associated  with  teachers  of 
all  grades,  and  have  tested  the  feeling 
of  various-  communities  toward  them. 
People  conscientiously  praise  us  teach- 
ers for  our  unselfish,  hard  work,  but 
their  hearts  do  not  warm  to  us.  They 
admit  our  ability  to  cram  book-lore  into 
youthful  vacua,  but  are  frankly  sur- 
prised if  we  "make  good"  in  any  prac- 
tical enterprise.  Worst  of  all,  they  will 
neither  act  like  normal  human  beings 
toward  us  nor  let  us  in  our  turn. 

During  my  first  year's  teaching  I  at- 
tended my  home  church  as  usual.  One 
good  old  "brother"  bore  down  upon  me 
on  thirty  Sundays  of  the  thirty-six,  and 
beamingly  inquired  how  I  liked  teach- 
ing !  The  other  six  times  I  succeeded  in 
dodging  him.  Other  people  were  nearly 
as  bad;  they  refused  to  talk  or  let  me 
talk  on  the  pleasant  little  inconsequen- 
tial subjects  of  normal  choice,  and  they 
would  not  indulge  themselves  or  me  in 
any  enjoyable  nonsense. 

A  Human  Tool 

In  short,  I  found  that  I  had  ceased  to 
be  a  personality  at  all ;  I  simply  made 
people  think  of  my  function,  exactly 
as  a  tool  does.  If  you  were  to  meet 
a  live  button-hook,  the  only  thing  you 
could  think  of  to  say  to  him  would  be. 
"How  do  you  like  hooking?" 

As  I  kept  struggling  against  this  un- 
natural atmosphere,  I  set  myself  in  ex- 
asperation to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Are  we  teachers  really  queer?  If 
so,  how  and  why?  What  makes  people 
feel  towards  us  as  they  really  do,  no 
matter  how  politely  they  try  to  suppress 
their  instincts?  After  a  good  deal  of 
observation  and  thought  I  conclude  that 
most  confirmed  teachers  really  are  ab- 
normal in  certain  ways,  and  that  the 
fundamental  relation  between  teacher 
and  public  is  in  itself  psychologically 
abnormal  and  irritating. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  are  now 
bristling  at  my  "disloyalty"  to  my  pro- 
fession. They  would  like  to  remind  me 
that  teachers  are  admittedly  doing  the 
noblest  and  most  important  work  of  the 
state;  that  they  are  unselfishly  devoted 
to  it,  despite  shameful  underpayment : 
and  that  no  profession  averages  higher, 
both  in  intelligence  and  in  moral  stand- 
ards.    Let  me  do  my  profession  justice. 

To  ■  fair-minded  observers,  it  is  of 
course,  clear  that  the  public  is  demand- 
ing of  the  schools  twice  as  much  as  it 
used  to  demand.  Teachers  must  give  the 
training  in  character,  personal  hygiene, 
manners,  and  household  arts,  once  pro- 
vided for  in  the  home;  they  must  give 
the  industrial  education  formerly  secured 


in  the  shop  and  the  factory ;  and  they 
must  prepare  for  intelligent  citizenship, 
not  a  chosen  few,  but  all  the  children  of 
this  vast  and  complex  nation. 

The  old  ideal  of  cultural  education  for 
the  few  has  given  place  to  a  new  democ- 
racy that  demands  both  culture  and 
economic  efficiency  for  all.  One  of  the 
things  that  ails  the  teachers,  is  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  their  great  task. 
A  growing  body  of  them  are  working 
earnestly  to  overcome  their  own  limita- 
tions, to  steer  a  straight  course  through 
the  foggy  perplexities  of  educational 
theory,  to  serve  the  whole  public  as  it 
never  has  been  served  before. 

Not  only  are  we  coming  on  brighter 
days  when  school  buildings  and  play- 
grounds will  be  better  places  for  chil- 
dren to  grow  in;  but  with  higher  sal- 
aries and  a  broader  conception  of  the 
preparation  needed  for  really  efficient 
teaching,  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
will  take  time  for  travel,  for  humanizing 
avocations,  for  little  excursions  into  life, 
where  children  and  grown  people  act- 
ually live  and  grow.  Above  all,  the 
growing  emphasis  on  school  manage- 
ment and  applied  psychology  is  raising 
the  grade  of  work  done  by  the  great 
mass  of  teachers. 

Schools  are  ceasing  to  be  intellectual 
prisons,  disgraced  by  "hunger  strikes" 
and  forcible  feeding.  Teachers  are  not 
always  nerve-racked  and  under-vital- 
ized ;  our  colleges  and  normal  schools 
are  sending  out  an  ever-increasing  force 
of  athletic,  wide-awake  young  men  and 
women.  The  profession  as  a  whole  is 
broader-minded  and  more  warmly  alive 
than  ever  before.  The  outside  world  has 
but  a  faint  realization  of  the  teacher's 
passionate  eagerness  to  give  to  every 
child  the  best  possible  opportunities,  no 
matter  how  defective  and  how  badly 
handicapped  he  may  be.  Despite  the  ig- 
norance and  greed  of  the  few,  this  great 
nation  is  on  its  knees  serving  its  chil- 
dren. And  none  serve  more  reverently 
than  the  teachers. 

Nobody  denies  these  things,  and  yet 
an  excellent  teacher  said  to  me  lately : 
"I  love  my  work  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
someway  I  hate  to  talk  with  teachers — 
hate  to  have  people  find  out  that  I  am 
a  teacher.  I'd  rather  do  anything  else 
in  the  wide  world  than  hear  lectures 
and  'round  tables'  at  an  association 
meeting.  Teaching  ought  to  be  the 
noblest  kind  of  work,  but  I've  never 
been  proud  of  being  a  teacher." 

If  this  woman  disliked  the  work  itself, 
the  other  statements  would  not  be  so 
surprising.  But  it  is  a  widely  known 
fact  that  we  teachers  resent  having  our 
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occupation  guessed;  that  we  are  not 
fond  of  each  other  in  general;  that  as 
a  class  we  lack  solidarity  and  profes- 
sional spirit.  The  world  is  right  in  as- 
suming that  a  large  number  of  us  are 
teachers  simply  because  we  lack  ability 
or  opportunity  to  be  anything  else. 
The  present  conditions  of  salary  and 
school  supervision  drive  out  many  of 
the  ablest,  and  frighten  away  a  great 
number'-of  energetic-original  young  men 
who  are  now  unwilling  even  to  try  the 
work.  Teaching  hardly  seems  to  them 
a  live  man's  job;  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  must  be  done  often  grant 
too  little  latitude  for  initiative,  individ- 
uality, or  even  self-respecting  personal 
liberty. 

To  be  sure,  some  men  and  women  of 
great  force  and  originality  do  endure 
these  conditions,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice 
larger  opportunities  for  personal  gain, 
in  order  to  do  the  work  they  love.  These 
are  the  salt  of  the  profession,  the  salt 
of  the  earth  itself.  But  it  is  hard  for 
us  teachers  to  maintain  a  healthily  un- 
conscious self-respect  when  we  know 
exactly  what  the  world  thinks  of  us. 
We  know  it  from  the  rarity  with  which 
people  use  our  advice;  from  the  daily 
friction  between  our  wills  and  the  pu- 
pils'; from  the  way  in  which  the  young 
and  lovely  look  at  us  and  our  clothes; 
from  the  starveling  salaries  doled  out  to 
many  of  us;  from  the  amazement  over 
the  teacher-president,  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world ! 

Occupational  Twists 

Now  why  should  we  not  boldly  face 
the  facts,  crucify  our  hurt  pride,  and 
set  our  good  sense  to  improving  mat- 
ters? Teachers  are  not  the  only  work- 
ers who  are  warped  by  the  constant  rep- 
etition of  the  same  task  under  the  same 
conditions.  Most  occupations  to  some 
degree  mar  the  symmetry  of  mind  and 
body,  over-developing  one  part  and 
dwarfing  another.  The  worker  may 
well  be  thankful  if  no  disease  or  moral 
twist  results.  Besides,  applied  science 
enables  intelligent  people  to  avoid  or 
counteract  most  of  the  abnormal  effects 
of  any  kind  of  habitual  task.  We  are 
no  queerer  than  other  workers,  but  cir- 
cumstances make  our  oddities  more  con- 
spicuous and  irritating.  Therefore,  let 
us  overcome  them. 

The  fundamental  abnormality  that 
causes  queerness  in  teachers  and  dislike 
for  them  is  the  very  fact  that  they  do 
teach!  The  didactic  attitude  is  neither 
normal  nor  lovable  if  constantly  main- 
tained. The  normal  thing  is  to  do,  not 
to  tell  others  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it;  to  sweat  on  the  battle-ground  or  the 
cornfield  instead  of  observing  the  toil 
and  theorizing  about  it;  to  use  the  mus- 
cles as  much  as  the  mind,  and  to  think 
and  to  digest  with  equal  unconscious- 
ness. In  all  of  these  respects  the  teach- 
er's life  is  somewhat  abnormal. 

Now,  what  are  the  psychological  rea- 
sons for  the  slightly  hostile  attitude  of 


the  public?  Suppose  that  A  overtakes 
B  and  deluges  him  with  unasked  in- 
formation; or  worse  still,  with  moral 
advice.  It  is  human  nature  for  B  to 
refuse  scornfully  the  proffered  counsel, 
and  to  watch  A  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx 
in  the  hope  of  finding  flaws  in  his  spe- 
cious perfection.  Why?  A's  action  has 
at  least  three  disagreeable  implications: 
first,  that  B  is  deficient  in  intelligence 
or  morals;  second,  that  A  has  what  B 
lacks;  and  third,  that  A  has  a  right  to 
force   improvement  upon  B,  willy-nilly. 

Now  let  A  represent  the  teachers, 
preachers,  editors,  and  other  vocal  phil- 
anthropists who  tell  the  sons  of  toil  how 
to  manage  the  Cosmic  Machine;  and  let 
B  stand  for  these  two-fisted,  wet- 
browed  sons  of  toil.  How  A  pities  the 
blind,  stupid  muscularity  of  Bl  And 
how  B  despises  the  conceit  and  the  lily- 
handed  impracticality  of  A!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  world  chuckles  over 
the  follies  and  failures  of  those  who  as- 
sume to  teach  it  and  thereby  proclaim 
themselves   models  of   perfection? 

The  situation  just  reduced  to  alge- 
braic formula  may  become  even  worse  in 
the  schoolroom;  for  there  A  actually 
imprisons  B  by  legal  process,  compels 
him  to  be  obedient  and  respectful,  and 
forcibly  feeds  him  intellectual  food  that 
is  sometimes  so  ineffably  simple  as  to  be 
almost  idiotic,  or  so  mature  that  B  will 
not  understand  it  or  feel  any  need  of  it 
for  five  or  ten  years  to  come.  The 
whole  public  joins  in  binding  B  and 
handing  him  over  to  jailer  A,  and  yet  B 
catches  it  winking  in  the  very  act  and 
grinning  at  A's  expense !  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  warm  hearts  of  chil- 
dren and  to  the  skill  and  good  sense  of 
teachers  that  friendship  so  often  exists 
between  them. 

Critics  of  every  description  are  con- 
stantly asking  why  education  accom- 
plishes so  little,  why  our  schools  do  not 
really  prepare  children  for  life.  The 
analysis  just  given  states  one  reason  in 
its  most  extreme  form.  A  little  thought 
makes  it  clear  that  our  whole  school  sys- 
tem is  a  highly  artificial  and  abnormal 
way  of  educating  children.  The  school 
conditions  are  so  unnatural,  the  motives 
for  learning  are  often  so  unchildlike,  the 
material  studied  is  largely  so  unrelated 
to  a  child's  sense  of  need,  that  the  psy- 
chological reactions  both  of  teacher  and 
of  pupil  are  often  unfavorable.  And 
yet  the  system  seems  necessary. 

The  normal  time  to  learn  a  thing  is 
when  you  need  that  knowledge  in  order 
to  accomplish  something  that  you  your- 
self want  to  do.  The  normal  way  to 
learn  is  by  watching  some  person  whose 
skill  you  admire,  some  person  who  is  do- 
ing his  work  for  its  own  sake.  Or  if 
you  can't  learn  by  mere  imitation,  you 
ask  the  other  person  to  help  you.  you 
try  with  all  your  might,  and  you  learn 
quickly  and  are  really  grateful. 

This  is  the  psychologically  perfect 
process  of  education :   there  is  no  waste. 


no  abnormal  physical  restraint,  no  fric- 
tion of  human  wills,  no  unnatural  motive 
for  learning,  no  loss  of  liberty  and  indi- 
viduality. Little  John  learns  to  read  be- 
cause he  wants  the  rest  of  the  story 
about  Aladdin;  he  picks  up  some  arith- 
metic and  bookkeeping  in  order  to  make 
the  most  satisfactory  use  of  his  allow- 
ance; he  learns  how  to  write  a  letter 
when  he  has  to  order  for  himself  a  base- 
ball uniform  and  a  catcher's  mitt.  All 
these  things  he  learns  quickly  and  eager- 
ly because  he  needs  them.  If  only  he 
could  gain  his  entire  education  so  natur- 
ally! 

Spontaneous  Teaching 

Teaching  unconsciously  by  example, 
and  teaching  in  response  to  a  definite 
plea  for  help,  are  normal  processes  that 
establish  beautiful  human  relations.  If 
these  could  be  the  only  processes,  teach- 
ers would  be  spontaneously  admired  and 
loved.  If  children  could  be  surrounded 
by  healthful  and  stimulating  activities  at 
home  until  they  reach  the  age  of  ten, 
they  could  accomplish  at  school  in  the 
next  four  years  all  that  they  now  learn 
in  eight  or  nine  years  of  fidgeting  and 
bookgrinding.  But  as  it  is  too  difficult 
for  parents  to  keep  them  profitably  busy 
at  home,  teachers  are  hired  to  chain 
babies  to  a  desk  from  three  to  five  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  give  them  thirty  min- 
utes drill  on  chanting  the  twaddle  of  the 
reader,  writing  before  their  little  mus- 
cles are  ripe,  and  forming  bad  arith- 
metical habits ! 

Considering  the  difficulties  involved  in 
thwarting  the  natural  activities  of  chil- 
dren and  in  teaching  them  many  things 
years  before  they  can  understand  or  use 
them,  teachers  accomplish  wonders  in 
the  grades.  In  the  higher  schools  the 
fundamental  abnormality  of  school  con- 
ditions is  less  marked. 

So  far  we  have  been  noting  the  rea- 
sons why  the  reaction  of  students  and 
outsiders  is  subconsciously  hostile.  This 
attitude  in  itself  puts  teachers  constantly 
on  the  defense,  gradually  weakens  their 
self-respect,  and  subtly  tends  to  make 
them  unnatural.  But  constant  didacti- 
cism affects  them  still  more  noticeably 
in  other  ways. 

To  begin  with,  most  people  need  for 
the  healthful  poise  of  mind  and  body  to 
do  at  least  a  modicum  of  physical  work. 
It  has  objective  reality,  brings  tangible 
results,  links  them  sympathetically  with 
the  great  army  of  toilers,  and  corrects 
self-consciousness  and  the  tendency  to 
over-estimate  the  theoretical  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  practical.  Few  human 
beings  have  such  wonderfully  poised 
minds  that  they  can  live  all  the  time  in 
the  mental  world  without  losing  some- 
thing of  balance,  vigor,  w.irm-Mooded 
reality.  Teaching  is  abnormal  in  sev- 
eral respects:  it  involves  constant  ad- 
justment of  one's  personality  to  that  of 
others,  for  the  lack  of  concord  with 
anyone  is  invariably  considered  the 
teacher's    fault:    it    gradually    weakens 
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one's  power  to  think  independently  and 
react  unconsciously;  in  like  manner  it 
tends  to  make  one  fond  of  platitudes, 
and  develops  the  canting  habit;  and  it 
reduces  muscular  activity  to  a  minimum 
and  gradually  saps  one's  vitality. 

Teachers  live  under  a  burning-glass 
of  critical  attention :  they  know  that  the 
principal,  the  superintendent,  various 
official  visitors,  and  their  sharp-eyed 
pupils  are  all  constantly  forming  and 
expressing  judgments  about  them.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  these  critics  knows 
how  to  recognize  the  essentials  of  good 
teaching,  but  every  single  one  can  and 
does  judge  the  teacher's  physical  attract- 
iveness. Muscular  prowess  of  any  kind, 
handsome  face  and  figure,  good  clothes 
and  pleasing  manners,  physical  vigor 
and  buoyant  temper,  will  do  more  to  win 
every  sort  of  success  than  superior 
learning,  devotion,  and  pedagogic  skill 
can  accomplish  without  them. 

The  beauty  of  it  is  that  possessing  the 
first  set  of  qualities  greatly  facilitates 
the  gaining  of  the  second  group. 
Splendid  physiques  and  educated  minds 
are  anomalies  if  not  found  together. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will 
scorn  anyone  that  does  not  know  en- 
ough to  be  vigorous  and  attractive. 

Since  young  people  normally  live  in  a 
physical  world,  a  splendid  body  is  the 
first  passport  to  their  admiration.  Next 
to  that,  they  admire  the  insight  that  sees 
big,  thrilling  facts  in  the  everyday  life 
around  them,  and  the  ability  that  ac- 
complishes large  results  without  finicky 
emphasis  on  details.  They  love  a  joy- 
ous, independent,  adventurous  spirit;  try 
as  they  may,  they  do  not  thrill  over 
patience,  meekness,  devotion  to  duty, 
obedience,  and  the  other  passive  virtues 
enforced  by  the  System  upon  teachers. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  dislike  the  de- 
pressed, under-vitalized,  over-sensitive 
people  that  see  nothing  in  life  but  work 
and  duty  and  self-sacrifice  and  chasten- 
ing disappointments. 

Now,  teachers  know  theoretically  that 
far-fetched,  minute  knowledge  is  of  lit- 
tle worth  as  compared  with  the  charm 
and  power  of  strong  bodies  and  happy 
tempers,  so  far  as  their  influence  over 
students  is  concerned.  Yet  many  de- 
vote more  and  more  of  their  effort  and 
money  to  cramming  their  memories 
with  encyclopedic  information,  and  less 
and  less  to  making  themselves  good  to 
look  upon  and  lovable  to  live  with ! 

When  they  are  dwindling  for  lack  of 
sunshine  and  muscular  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  they  take  on  a  new  study  club 
or  a  university  extension  course,  or  they 
even  go  to  summer  school.  When  their 
minds  need  vital  contact  with  non- 
academic  ideas,  with  the  bustling  activi- 
ties of  the  work-a-day  world,  they  read 
educational  psychology,  or  go  to  a  teach- 
ers' association  meeting  and  "talk  shop" 
steadily  for  days.  If  they  would  only 
play  some  athletic  game  regularly,  cul- 
tivate in  their  vacations,  an  outdoor  hob- 
by  like    gardening,    poultry    raising,    or 


camera  tours,  and  get  close  to  newsboys, 
policemen,  housewives,  society  people, 
reporters,  doctors,  ball-players,  and 
business  men,  how  the  profession  would 
be  revolutionized !  Teachers  would  be- 
come undeniably  human. 

Workers  of  other  sorts  narrow  down 
their  interests  in  a  similar  way,  but  the 
world  resents  narrowness  and  monotony 
in  teachers  more  fiercely  than  in  any- 
body else.  Most  students  do  not  have 
to  work  six  hours  a  day  under  the  au- 
thority of  self-centered  doctors,  bakers, 
and  singers. 

Many  teachers  early  begin  walling 
themselves  in  from  life;  and  as  they 
teach  on  and  on,  the  walls  of  books 
grow  higher,  and  the  pulse  of  normal 
instincts  beats  less  and  less  vigorously 
in  the  arteries  of  these  conscientious 
recluses.  The  less  real  experience  they 
have  in  anything  but  teaching,  the  more 
valuable  they  think  themselves  to  the 
profession,  though  the  fact  is  that  no 
other  occupation  except  parenthood,  de- 
mands such  vital  and  varied  knowledge 
of  the  physical  world  as  teaching  does. 
Yet  teachers  often  concentrate  their 
whole  minds  on  professional  studies,  and 
believe  that  by  this  policy  they  can  win 
the  favor  of  a  board  of  education  up  to 
its  cowlick  in  politics,  a  hobbyridden 
principal,  a  statistical  superintendent, 
and  a  group  of  pupils  nourished  upon 
"yellow"  daily  papers,  "movies,"  cheap 
vaudeville,  slushy  popular  songs,  and 
Chambers'  novels. 

Thin- Blooded  Bookworms 

To  counteract  all  these  cramping  in- 
fluences on  the  one  hand,  and  vulgariz- 
ing influences  on  the  other,  teachers  need 
to  be  so  splendidly  normal  that  they 
compel  the  admiration  of  their  pupils. 
A  group  of  thin-blooded  bookworms  can 
not  do  it.  Teachers  need  to  think  for 
themselves  so  frankly  and  forcefully 
that  they  can  lower  the  consumption  of 
ready-made  ideas  by  their  pupils.  If 
for  years  their  only  connection  with  the 
battling  complexities  of  life  has  been 
through  books,  they  cannot  train  many 
thinkers;  for  though  they  may  possibly 
think  well  themselves,  they  will  not 
know  how  to  find  the  points  of  contact 
for  the  immature  minds  before  them. 

Some  teachers  preach  at  their  pupils 
so  much  that  the  youngsters  cease  to 
hear  them  at  all.  There  are  even  right- 
thinking  grown  people  who  fairly  feel 
their  teeth  set  on  edge  when  profes- 
sional moralizers  talk  on  any  vital  sub- 
ject. Somehow,  their  opinions  have  a 
hollow  ring  and  seem  as  artificial  and 
commercial  as  an  undertaker's  gloom. 
Young  people  hate  that  sort  of  thing 
fiercely.  Pedagogs  have  to  express  their 
opinions  so  often  that  they  should  sel- 
dom do  it  when  they  do  not  have  to;  and 
they  ought  to  form  the  habit  of  finding 
out  what  other  people  think,  instead  of 
just  pouring  their  ears  full.  In  many  a 
classroom  the  teacher  does  nine-tenths 
of  the  talking,  and  in  extra-school  con- 


versations about  three-fourths.  Saving 
the  world  by  wagging  the  tongue  is  so 
fascinating  that  the  habit  of  it  grows  1 

While  the  lecturing  habit  gains  on 
them,  teachers  often  develop  unpleasant 
mannerisms.  Women  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders because  they  are  more  nervous 
and  more  anxious  to  please  than  men. 
Some  of  them  have  a  mincing,  faded 
coquetry,  while  others  affect  a  bluff 
mannishness.  Many  have  little  cut-and- 
dried  speeches,  and  jokes  old  enough 
to  be  heirlooms.  Unnatural  voices 
and  galvanic  jerkiness  betray  their  nerv- 
ousness. Some  of  the  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  assertive,  and  by  dint  of 
constantly  lecturing  to  their  mental  in- 
feriors, become  unbearably  opinionated 
and  oracular,  or  even  bullying  in  their 
manner.  They  take  themselves  so  seri- 
ously that  the  saving  grace  of  humor 
never  leavens  their  lump.  It  is  more  ab- 
normal for  men  than  for  women  to  asso- 
ciate constantly  with  unformed  minds. 
They  need  the  comradeship  of  other 
men,  and  a  share  in  the  political  and 
economic   activities  of  the  community. 

If  a  brave  explorer  returns  battered 
and  fever-stricken  from  a  long  expedi- 
tion in  strange  lands,  the  world  looks 
with  sympathy  upon  the  traces  of  his 
sufferings.  But  how  few  observers 
recognize  that  the  unpleasant  manner- 
isms of  teachers  are  the  results  of  over- 
strained nerves  and  abnormal  surround- 
ings. 

But  at  least,  men  teachers  may,  if  they 
earn  enough,  have  a  normal  domestic 
life,  while  a  woman  has  to  choose  be- 
tween marriage  and  her  profession.  She 
can  not  even  have  a  natural  courtship, 
for  her  students  will  be  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  affair  that  either  her  use- 
fulness or  her  happiness  will  be  decided- 
ly limited.  Unless  she  marries  within 
the  first  three  years  she  will  often  have 
no  desirable  chance  to  marry  at  all.  The 
few  men  in  the  profession  are  advanced 
so  much  faster  that  a  woman  soon  finds 
herself  teaching  beside  boys  fresh  from 
college.  Year  by  year  her  circle  of 
friends  unconnected  with  the  school 
keeps  shrinking,  and  her  contact  with 
the  outside  world  lessens. 

Civilized  society  no  longer  treats  the 
"old  maid"  with  the  savage  scorn  of 
earlier  days.  Many  spinsters,  neverthe- 
less, are  penalized  by  nature  for  their 
uncompleted  destiny,  and  often  suffer 
from  a  sense  of  futility  in  life,  a  yearn- 
ing unrest  that  becomes  a  vague,  bitter 
discontent.  Not  all  women  can  learn 
to  be  self-sufficing,  independent  social 
units.  Many  an  old  school-teacher  loses 
her  hearty  grip  of  life,  and  is  unable  to 
deal  with  the  turbulent  ambitions  and 
rebellious  originality  of  high  school  boys. 
She  is  well  educated,  in  a  bookish  sense; 
she  has  high  and  fine  ideals;  but  she 
cannot,  unaided  by  men  teachers,  pro- 
vide the  youngsters  with  the  solid  and 
aggressive  elements  of  their  education. 
If  men  faced  life  with  only  the  school- 
ma'am   virtues,   they   would   be   amiable 
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failures.  School  authorities  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  great  need  of  our 
high  schools  for  vigorous,  many-sided 
men  teachers.  At  least  half  the  faculty 
should  be  men;  and  salaries  and  admin- 
istrative methods  should  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  attract  the  ablest  and  most 
ambitious.  The  very  fact  that  a  man 
teacher  usually  marries  and  therefore 
plays  his  part  in  the  community  life, 
makes  him  potentially  more  valuable  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  touches  the  world 
at  more  points,  gains  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  human  relations,  and  is  inevi- 
tably a  completer  human  being  than  the 
most  intelligent  and  conscientious  of 
spinsters  can  be. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  error 
to  force  women  out  of  the  schools;  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  that.  So  long  as 
girls  continue  to  drift  through  high 
school  and  college,  looking  for  "him," 
and  then  suddenly  realizing  that  their 
vague  education  has  not  prepared  them 
for  any  lady-like  work  but  teaching, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  women  appli- 
cants. And  so  long  as  people  are  more 
interested  in  scientific  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  money-making  than  in 
scientifically  educating  their  children, 
they  will  refuse  to  pay  teachers  enough 
to  win  many  able  men  away  from  other 
occupations. 

There  is  a  gap  between  the  mature 
mind  and  the  youthful  mind.  Who  is  to 
bridge  it,  the  student  or  the  teacher? 
There  is  a  wall  between  the  purely  aca- 
demic and  the  purely  practical;  who  is 
to  batter  it  down,  the  teacher  or  the 
public?  It  is  the  pedagog's  self-assumed 
duty  to  satisfy  all  demands,  to  meet 
everyone  on  his  own  ground,  to  know 
everything  that  other  people  do,  to  see 
life  from  every  point  of  view,  and  yet 
to  keep  his  own. 

If  the  public  misjudges  our  characters, 
aims  and  methods,  that  is  largely  our 
own  fault.  We  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  interpret  these  to  the  public 
so  frankly  and  attractively  as  to  win 
eager  co-operation.  We  ought  to  make 
the  poorest  parents  as  well  as  the  richest 
realize  that  we  are  doing  great  things 
for  their  children.  Sometimes  it  pays 
to  strive  as     hard     to     make   Tohn  and 


John's  father  understand  why  John 
needs  Addison  and  algebra,  as  to  make 
John  describe  Sir  Roger  and  learn  the 
type-forms.  If  we  cannot  justify  the 
prescription,  the  public  will  force  us  to 
change  the  dose. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  blind  obedience  has  passed. 
Blind  obedience  is  poor  stuff  out  of 
which  to  build  a  militant  democracy. 
Why  should  we  expect  our  pupils  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  swallow  meekly  whatever 
we  poke  into  their  mouths?  Why  should 
we  expect  the  tax-payer  to  turn  his 
pockets  wrong  side  out  to  pay  the  bills 
of  modern  education,  when  we  have  not 
given  him  any  adequate  notion  of  what 
modern  education  means?  Let  us  take 
pupils  and  public  into  our  confidence. 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  we  un- 
derstand our  pupils  as  little  as  the  pub- 
lic understands  us.  We  are  so  sure  of 
what  the  youngsters  ought  to  think  that 
we  take  no  trouble  to  find  out  what  they 
really  do  think.  We  are  so  devoted  to 
the  logical  demands  of  our  subjects  that 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  psychological 
needs  of  our  students.  We  strive  des- 
perately to  make  them  as  old  as  we  are, 
while  we  should  try  happily  to  be  as 
young  as  they  are.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  the  quantity  of  information  that  we 
can  mine  out  of  our  brains,  while  we 
should  be  humbly  measuring  the  amount 
of  growth  that  we  are  stimulating  in 
theirs. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  charges, 
what  can  we  do  about  them?  Spend 
more  of  our  scanty  dollars  and  hours  on 
new  psychologies  and  pedagogies  and 
educational  surveys?  Perhaps:  but  be- 
fore anything  else,  let  us  simply  go  out 
and  play  with  the  youngsters  a  little. 
They  will  let  us  see  more  of  their  real 
selves  in  a  few  hours  of  play  than  in 
months  of  classroom  drill.  What  we 
teachers  have  to  master  is  life  itself,  not 
mere  abstractions  about  living  and  think- 
ing. Half  a  dozen  young  people  who 
love  us  can  teach  us  more  about  juvenile 
psychology  than  a  ton  of  the  most  learn- 
ed volumes  ever  elaborated  by  pedagogi- 
cal science. 

By  all  means,  let  us  learn  from  both 
sources      And  when  we  discover  a   few 


truths  concerning  the  actual  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  young  human  creatures, 
let  us  carry  every  grain  of  this  precious 
knowledge  into  our  schoolroom,  the  very 
place  where  we  need  to  be  supremely 
human,  and  where  some  of  us  do  our 
conscientious  best  not  to  be !  There  is 
no  danger  that  our  schools  will  ever 
have  too  much  of  physical  vigor,  orig- 
inality, humor,  love  and  sympathy. 

What  are  the  worst  things  that  the 
world  can  say  about  us?  We  are  pedan- 
tic, oracular,  academic.  We  are  not 
healthy,  normal,  lovable  human  beings. 
We  have  too  many  nerves  and  too  few 
muscles;  too  many  spectacles  and  tomes; 
too  few  sunbeams  and  first-hand  ad- 
ventures. 

The  first  and  best  remedy  for  these 
occupational  afflictions  is  simply  to  go 
outdoors  and  live.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
duty  we  can  increase  our  daily  intake  of 
oxygen  and  fun,  and  decrease  our  out- 
put of  scholarly  advice.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  human  beings  not  yet 
afflicted  with  the  academic  mind — for  in- 
stance, "scrub-ladies"  and  other  slangy 
folk  whom  we  usually  insulate  within 
quotation  marks.  We  can  take  off  the 
insulators  and  let  the  current  of  human 
nature  flow  from  them  into  us. 

No  charges  can  be  laid  against  schools 
more  sweeping  than  those  that  are  con- 
tinually laid  against  the  church  and  the 
home.  These  three  great  institutions 
have  to  achieve  much  of  the  Herculean 
labor  of  modern  civilization :  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  as  measureless 
as  their  opportunities.  The  highest  trib- 
ute that  can  be  paid  them  is  to  demand 
the  impossible  of  them. 

And  the  highest  courage  that  we  as 
teachers  possess  demands  that  we  face 
the  truth  about  ourselves  without  flinch- 
ing. The  world  challenges  us  to  accom- 
plish the  most  difficult  and  sacred  of 
tasks;  it  pays  us  poorly;  it  finds  fault 
with  us  constantly.  Very  well !  Let  us 
accept  the  challenge  with  exalted  cour- 
age. Such  work  as  teaching  is  its  own 
reward.  To  conquer,  correct,  develop 
ourselves  to  the  point  where  we  can 
really  teach,  is  a  heroic  achievement 
Whatever  our  faults,  we  can  outgrow 
them. 


HIGH  FINANCE 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 


NOT  very  far  from  here,  I  one  day  met 
A  shabby,  anxious,  absent-minded  man. 
Intently  talking  to  himself.    He  said 
"Dost  thou  not  recollect,  Lord,  thou  didst  come 
Yesterday  morning  to  my  house,  and  asked 
Me  for  a  loan  to  ease  great  straits  of  thine? 
And  I  was  counting  on  a  sum,  past  due, 
To  cover  thy  necessities;  but  now, 
Alas,  my  Lord !  the  money  has  not  come. 
And  how  can  I  lend  anything  to  thee 


If  thou  wilt  not  advance  it  first  to  me?" 
Anxious  he  paused ;  a  little  while  he  stood 
Perplexed;  then  forward,  with  a  clearing  brow. 
Saying,  "Ah  well,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  not,  then, 
Lend  me  the  wherewithal  to  lend  to  thee, 
It  must  be  thou  hast  made  some  other  plan 
To  borrow  it  elsewhere. ' '    Onward  he  went 
With  ever  lighter  step,  and  smoother  brow. 
Still  talking  to  himself,  or  else,  perhaps, 
To  Someone  with  him  whom  I  did  not  see. 


~N    transc  ribing 

I  the  following  his- 
tories the  object 
has  been  to  indi- 
cate  in  some 
.  measure  the  inher- 
ent tragedy  of 
venereal  disease.  The  cases 
which  make  up  the  series  have 
been  selected,  more  or  less 
at  random,  from  a  mass  of 
similar  material.  They  con- 
stitute what  would  perhaps 
come  within  the  experience 
of  a  single  day  in  one  of  our 

larger  hospitals.  The  extent  of  venereal  morbidity  is 
not  generally  known  beyond  medical  circles,  and  the 
part  which  it  plays  in  race  suicide  is  sedulously  over- 
looked by  the  majority  of  those  who  inveigh  against 
childless  marriages.  The  gynecological  operating  room 
is  the  proper  school  to  commend  to  those  who  preach 
against  artificial  sterility. 

"Y^ENEREAL  disease  is,  without  question,  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  sterility  in  modern  times,  and  this 
fact  must  be  fairly  faced  by  all  who  would  insure  the 
lives  of  generations  yet  to  be.  Syphilis  is  said  by  Sir 
William  Osier  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  intra-uterine 
death  and  miscarriage,  and  gonorrhoea  is  commonly 
known  to  cause  sterility  in  both  men  and  women.  If  the 
future  is  to  be  protected,  it  may  be  as  well  to  cease  preach- 
ing for  the  moment  and  to  turn  our  attention  to  practical 
ends.  Good  facilities  for  the  early  treatment  of  venereal 
disease  and  measures  designed  to  eradicate  the  house  of 
ill-fame,  will  do  more  to  reduce  race  suicide  than  all  the 
sermons  in  the  world. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  social 
evil  in  America,  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  presents 
an  obstinate  difficulty,  for  although  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis  are  among  the  most  serious  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, neither  is  generally  accredited  the  dignity  of  being 
reportable.  Physicians  must  report  measles  and  chicken 
pox;  but  except  in  some  few  advanced  communities,  the 
"great  pox"  and  gonorrhoea  remain  matters  of  purely 
personal  concern  between  the  doctor  and  his  patient. 

THERE  are  no  American  statistics  to  put  beside  those 
of  Dr.  A.  Blaschko  of  Berlin,  whose  figures  show 
that  the  diffusion  of  venereal  disease  in  Germany  is  great- 
est among  students  and  secret  prostitutes,  and  that,  of  the 
men  who  entered  on  marriage  for  the  first  time  when 
above  the  age  of  thirty  years,  each,  on  the  average,  had 
had  gonorrhoea  twice,  and  that  about  one  in  four  or  five 
had  been  infected  with  syphilis.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ratio  of  venereal  infection  among  the  standing  male 
population  of  America  is  as  high  as  in  Germany,  but  that 
it  is  insufferably  high  is  attested  by  the  number  of  cases 
of  serious  disease  directly  traceable  to  venereal  infection 
met  with  in  both  private  and  hospital  practice  among 
virtuous  married  women  and  their  deficient  children.  It 
is  variously  estimated  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
the  cases  of  total  blindness  owe  their  origin  to  gonor- 
rhoeal  infection  at  birth,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  these  cases  the  mother  who  thus  transmits  the  infec- 
tion to  her  offspring  has  herself  been  contaminated  in 
wedlock.  Over  12,000  people  in  the  United  States  are 
said  to  be  totally  blind  as  a  result  of  innocent  infection. 

^ONGENITAL  syphilis  exacts  a  still  heavier  toll  from 
the  newly  born,  for  it  gives  rise  to  epilepsy,  rickets, 
mental  weakness,  idiocy,  malforma- 
tions, arrest  of  development  and  per- 
manent debility,  and  in  addition,  may 
exhibit  all  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
acquired  disease.  According  to 
Fournier,  Tarnowsky  and  Barthele- 
my,  syphilis  is  an  important  cause  of 
racial  degeneration,  for  it  is  the  only 
disease  definitely  known  to  be  heredi- 
tary, and  its  consequences  have  been 
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traced  into  the  second  and 
third  generation.  Syphilis  in 
its  various  manitestations 
may  simulate  almost  every 
known  disease,  for  it  attacks 
all  the  organs  of  the  body 
from  the  blood-vessels,  liver 
and  bones  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

The  researches  of  Fourn- 
ier and  Erb  have  shown  that 
locomotor  ataxia  and  gener- 
al paresis,  are  almost  al- 
ways of  syphilitic  origin,  al- 
though the  appearance  of 
these  maladies  may  be  postponed  ten,  or  even  twenty, 
years  after  the  patient  has  supposed  himself  cured  of  his 
initial  infection.  The  insidious  and  incurable  character  of 
the  parasyphilides,  together  with  the  violent  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stages  have  fired  the 
popular  imagination  with  dread,  so  that  almost  every 
young  man  has  a  horror  of  syphilitic  infection. 
\X7'ITH  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  on  the  contrary,  the  cur- 
rent belief  is  that  ii  is  an  ailment  of  no  significance, 
"no  worse  than  a  cold  in  the  head."  This  popular  mis- 
apprehension has  led  to  countless  domestic  tragedies,  for 
men  have  married  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  they  would  infect  their  wives  with  what  Sir  William 
Osier  terms  "the  most  serious  of  all  diseases  to  women." 
The  new  respect  in  which  gonorrhoea  is  held  by  medical 
men  dates  from  Neisser's  discovery  of  the  gonococcus  in 
1879.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  the 
stubborn  diseases  of  women,  whose  etiology  was  previ- 
ously unknown,  are  of  gonorrhoeal  origin,  and  that  the 
disease  in  both  men  and  women  is  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  positive  cure.  Even  after  all  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, some  gonococci  may  remain  lodged  in  the 
deeper  tissues  and,  given  an  opportunity,  will  set  up  a 
virulent  infection  in  another  person.  Numerous  cases 
are  on  record  of  men  who  have  infected  their  brides  with 
gonorrhoea  after  tney  had  supposed  themselves  cured  of 
the  infection  for  ten  or  more  years.  It  is  in  these  cases 
of  marital  infection  that  the  chief  racial  significance  of 
gonorrhoea  lies,  for  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  sterile 
marriages. 

D  ROMINENT  gynecologists  state  that  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  major  operations  performed  upon  women 
for  diseases  of  the  pelvic  organs  are  due  to  gonorrhoea, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  occur  in  mar- 
ried women.  The  maternal  organs  of  the  woman  be- 
come the  seat  of  so  profound  an  infection  that  their  re- 
moval is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  her  life. 

Many  of  these  cases  present  a  very  tragic  picture,  the 
more  so  perhaps  because  medical  etiquette  forbids  the 
disclosure  of  the  real  cause  of  the  calamity  to  the  woman. 
She  feels  herself  disgraced,  rendered  useless  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man,  and  there  being  in  her  knowledge  no 
ulterior  cause  on  which  to  fix  the  blame,  she  takes  the 
whole  responsibility  to  herself  and  suffers  accordingly, 

YX/rHEN  I  was  working  out  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
hospital,  these  cases  always  seemed  to  me  imbued 
with  a  peculiar  bitterness.  The  woman  was  so  sinned 
against,  and  yet  the  burden  of  disappointment  was  in 
such  large  measure  hers  alone  to  bear.  I  sometimes  think 
that  doctors  alone  know  the  true  strength  of  the  passion 
of  maternity.  Childless  women,  day  after  day,  an  endless 
influx,  come  to  the  consulting  room,  seeking  their  lost 
hope.  They  are  willing  to  go  through 
fire  and  water,  to  endure  any  suffer- 
ing if  only  they  can  have  a  child. 
The  would-be  guardians  of  the  fu- 
ture, rather  than  preach  the  duty  of 
maternity  to  these  barren  women, 
should  turn  their  attention  to  the 
plague-spots  in  our  modern  cities 
which  day  and  night  radiate  sterility 
even  to  the  remotest  confines  of  our 
country  districts. 
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Ever  since  my  hospital  days  I  have  had  a  vivid  pic- 
ture in  my  mind  of  what  the  house  of  ill-fame  really  is. 
The  way  leading  to  it  is 
blocked  by  the  forms  of 
myriad  innocents,  seeking 
life  but  trampled  by  their 
fathers'  feet.  The  men, 
blindly  following  the  age-old 
path,  tread  upon  one  tiny 
form  after  another,  leaving 
death  in  their  train.  They 
little  know  that  their  night's 
pleasure  may  render  their 
future  homes  desolate,  their 
wives  heartbroken.  Medical 
science   has   shown   that   the 


innocent    bear    the 
prudery  and  custom 
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greater  burden  of  immorality,  but 
conspire  to  defraud  the  public  of  this 
knowledge.  The  syphilitic 
child,  the  congenital  defi- 
cient, the  blind  or  still-born 
infant,  the  invalid  and  sterile 
woman,  the  tabetic,  the  in- 
sane— all  tell  their  tragic 
story  to  medical  men  alone. 
The  world,  with  its  dull  im- 
agination, passes  the  dark 
clinic  by  and,  failing  to  read 
the  lesson,  permits  genera- 
tion after  generation  to  re- 
peat the  sacrifice  in  vain. 
E.  H.  H. 


EARLIER  in  the  day  before  I 
went  out  to  lunch,  I  had  seen 
him  there  in  the  dispensary  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  benches  try- 
ing to  quiet  the  child.  He  made  a  pathet- 
ically droll  picture,  rocking  back  and 
forth  on  the  hard  bench  and  struggling 
with  the  baby's  unmanageable  clothes. 
Now  and  then  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  with  it,  over  his  shoulder,  hum- 
ming a  nonsensical  little  tune.  His 
rough,  knotted  hands,  big  enough  for  a 
chair  for  the  baby,  and  his  towering  size, 
and  his  age,  made  him  a  singular  nurse. 

When  I  came  back  he  was  trying  to 
give  the  baby  a  bottle  that  must  have 
been  too  hot  or  too  cold,  for  the  child 
refused  it  obstinately  and  went  on  cry- 
ing in  a  feeble  fashion.  The  man  looked 
so  big  and  helpless  and  unhappy  that  I 
went  over  and  asked  if  he  wouldn't  like 
me  to  call  one  of  the  nurses  to  lend  a 
hand.  As  he  turned  the  baby  around, 
the  bottle  fell  to  the  floor  and  broke, 
forming  a  melancholy  puddle  of  glass 
and  milk. 

"Ain't  this  dispensary  ever  goin'  to 
open?"  he  asked  in  utter  desperation. 
Beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, his  kindly  eyes  had  a  hunted  look 
in  them. 

"Yes,  presently,"  1  reassured  him, 
looking  at  the  dispensary  clock.  It  was 
almost  two  o'clock.  "What  have  you 
come  in  for?" 

"The  little  un's  eyes."  And  he  dis- 
played the  tiny  face  in  a  half  proud, 
half  embarrassed  manner. 

My  heart  sank.  I  had  seen  such  eyes 
before,  sealed  almost  shut  with  pus,  red 
and  swollen  with  the  virulence  of  the 
infection — both  eyes  too.  "Your  first 
child?"  I  asked  shortly,  not  wishing  even 
mentally  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

"Yes,  and  ain't  he  a  dandy?  See,  so 
long," — he  put  his  hand  under  the  baby 
feet — "and  only  five  days  old.  If  it 
wasn't  for  these  eyes,  he'd  be  a  beauty — 
was,  when  he  was  first  born,  only  a  lit- 
tle too  red.  Pretty,  Pretty,  know  your 
Pop?" 

He  tickled  the  baby  under  its  absurd 
little  chin.  The  soft,  rose-leaf  skin  of 
its  tiny  face  was  flushed  with  crying, 
ft   kept   fighting   the   air   with    tiny    im- 
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potent  hands,  trying  to  dig  at  its  eyes, 
but  its  father  always  prevented  it. 

"Look  out,  you  don't  carry  it  over  to 
your  own  eyes,"  I  warned  him.  The 
danger  was  really  very  grave. 

"I  wisn  it  wuz  my  eyes  'stead  of 
his'n,"  he  said  with  a  catch  in  his  voice. 
A  large  tear  slowly  gathered  and  ran 
down  the  side  of  his  nose.  He  swal- 
lowed hard. 

"Is  your  wife  getting  on  well?"  I 
asked  to  change  the  subject. 

"No,  she's  pretty  miserable.  She's 
got  a  fever,  the  doctor  says,  but  I  think 
it  comes  all  from  worrying  about  this 
here  little  'un's  eyes.  The  woman  that 
's  looking  after  her  is  tied  down  tend- 
ing her  and  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
couldn't  come  in  convenient.  He's  got 
a  big  practice  which  he  has  to  cover 
with  a  horse  and  buggy, — a  country 
practice ;  and  he  doesn't  have  much 
time.  My  wife,  she  couldn't  rest  easy 
until  I'd  brought  the  little  'un  in  here. 
There,  there,  don't  try  to  scratch  'em. 
The  doctor'll  fix  'em  up  right  enough." 

"Are  you  a  farmer?"    I  interrogated. 

"Yes,  head  farmer  on  Mr.  Payne's 
place.  I've  been  there  18  years.  Al- 
ways lived  in  the  country,  it's  a  nice 
place  to  live  in.  I  guess  I'm  one  of 
those  nature  lovers."  He  laughed  at  his 
joke  in  a  hearty  sort  of  way.  "Nice 
place  to  bring  up  children." 

"Have  you  been  married  long?"  I 
asked  him.  "No,  only  just  a  year. 
Wife's  only  twenty-two.  She  set  out 
to  be  a  school-teacher."    . 

I  saw  the  chief  come  in  and  dis- 
appear into  the  room  beyond. 

"Come,  bring  the  baby  into  the  con- 
sulting room,"  I  said,  leading  the  way. 
"Dr.  Roberts  is  here.  We'll  get  him  to 
look  at  the  baby  first,  so  you  can  get 
back  home." 

I  took  the  man's  card  and  made  a 
few  notes  on  a  history  sheet.  "Could 
you  look  at  this  patient,  Dr.  Roberts? 
It's  the  baby,"  indicating  the  incongru- 
ous pair. 

"Eh,  what?  What's  the  matter  with 
her?"  Dr.  Roberts  turned  on  me  with 
the  gruff  manner  he  always  had. 

"It  looks  like  ophthalmia  neonatorum." 
I  replied 


"How  old?"  He  took  off  his  glasses 
and  scratched  his  nose  with  them. 
"That's  bad.  Here  man,  let  me  see 
her."  He  pushed  my  friend  down  not 
unkindly  into  a  chair,  sitting  opposite, 
his  knees  spread  apart. 

"It  isn't  a  her,"  said  the  father,  with 
a  great  show  of  dignity.     "It's  a  him." 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "Junior  I  sup- 
pose." The  man  nodded  with  the  dignity 
of  a  king.  Dr.  Roberts  settled  his 
glasses  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose  and 
inspected  the  baby's  eyes. 

"When  did  you  last  have  gonor- 
rhoea?" he  asked  sharply.  The  man 
did  not  understand.  "Oh,  you  know, 
the  clapp,  tripper."  The  doctor  spoke 
roughly  now. 

"Why,  now,  I  almost  disremember," 
the  man  answered  slowly,  going  back 
into  forgotten  years.  "I  was  some- 
wheres  about  twenty-nine  or  thirty  or 
so.  I've  always  lived  a  decent  life; 
except  that  one  time  I  went  up  to 
market  with  one  of  the  men,  and  it  was 
then  I  got  caught.  I  learned  my  lesson 
but  I  got  over  it  all  right,  tho'.  Haven't 
noticed  it  for  years.  It's  a  long  time 
since  I've  thought  of  it  even." 

"Well,  that's  where  the  baby  got  these 
eyes  from."  The  doctor  threw  it  off 
brutally,  but  I  could  see  it  hurt  him, 
too. 

"Good  God !"  The  man  looked  as  if 
death  had  touched  him.  His  mouth 
hung  open,  his  eyes  stared  blindly  into 
space.  "Do  you  mean  I  done  that  with- 
out even  knowin',  and  then  this  had  to 
be?  Say,  man,"  he  seized  the  doctor 
by  the  arm  and  shook  him  roughly. 
"Say,  man,  what  are  you  doctors  for, 
anyhow,  lettin'  people  do  such  things? 
It's  your  fault,  not  mine,  that  he's  blind- 
ed.    I  didn't  never  mean  any  ill." 

He  strained  the  whining  baby  to  him, 
his  whole  frame  convulsed  with  sobs. 

"There's  no  use  making  a  fuss  about 
it,"  said  Dr.  Roberts.  "It's  best  you 
should  know  the  truth.  Blind  people 
are  not  so  much  at  a  disadvantage  nowa- 
days." 

"Blind!  Blind!  Will  he  be  stone 
blind,  doctor?"  The  man  appealed  for 
mercy. 

"Yes,    both     his    eyes   are     done    for. 
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There,  there,  now  get  yourself  together." 
The  doctor  turned  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion at  the  little  table.  "Have  that 
filled  at  the  desk  outside,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  pharmacy. 

"And  he'll  never  see  the  flowers,  nor 
the  young  lambs  jumpin'  in  the  fields, 
nor  the  birds  when  they  sings  to  'em, 
an'  he  can't  work  on  the  farm !  Oh, 
my  baby  boy !  my  baby  boy !" 

The  man  crushed  the  prescription  in 
his  hand,  and  turned  roughly  on  the 
doctor.  "A  curse  on  you  and  all  your 
kind,"  he  said,  baring  his  teeth  malev- 
olently. "May  the  curse  you've  let  fall 
on  me  come  back  on  your  own  head !" 

The  doctor  winced.  "I  don't  see 
where  it's  my  fault,  my  man." 

"You  should  have  told  us.  You  were 
the  only  ones  as  know'd.  Suppose  there 
was  a  rotten  bridge  on  the  road,  and  the 
commish'ners  was  the  only  ones  that 
know'd    it    would    give    way,    and    they 


didn't  tell  no  one,  and  didn't  mark  it, 
and  suppose  someone  drove  over  it  and 
got  killed  or  maimed."  His  voice  trail- 
ed off  painfully.  "Who'd  you  blame, 
the  man  that  fell  in  or  the  road  commis- 
sioner? Well,  it's  the  same  way  with 
the  health  commissioners.  They  know 
the  holes,  an'  we  don't;  an'  I  say  they 
aint  earnin'  their  pay." 

He  gathered  himself  together  and 
arose,  towering  almost  a  full  head  above 
me.  "And  the  wife,  the  wife,  she  can 
never  know." 

The  doctor  turned  to  another  patient 
who  had  come  in.  The  man  let  me  lead 
him  out  like  a  little  child  to  get  the 
medicine.  I  gave  him  a  few  simple  di- 
rections, and  left  him  there  in  the 
dreary  room  full  of  sick  people.  Be- 
fore I  went,  he  grasped  my  hand. 

"You've  a  good  heart.  You'll  tell 
'em,  won't  you?  and  in  time,  too?"  I 
returned  his  grip  with  a  nod  of  my  head. 


I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  That 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  some- 
what crumpled  and  streaky-looking  en- 
velope, addressed  in  a  labored  hand. 
Within  was  a  simple  newspaper  clip- 
ping: "Died  on  March  10,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Jacob  Abners,  aged  twenty-two, 
survived  by  husband  and  infant  son. 
Funeral,  etc." 

To  the  unenlightened,  it  was  merely 
another  of  those  tragedies  that  are 
dumbly  accepted  as  the  will  of  God.  To 
me,  it  was  an  example  of  the  criminal 
negligence  of  medical  men.  The  woman, 
dead,  in  her  first  youth,  of  an  infection 
transmitted  to  her  by  the  man  she  loved ; 
the  child,  blinded  for  life. 

Where  lay  the  responsibility?  With 
the  man  in  his  helpless  ignorance?  Or 
with  the  medical  profession  which  with- 
holds the  knowledge  of  venereal  dis- 
ease? 
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HEAD  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  ENGLISH,  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 


IN  ONE  sense  Tuskegee 
was  in  no  way  sur- 
prised at  the  death  of 
Dr.  Washington.  In- 
deed, had  he  fallen  two  or 
three  years  ago  many  of  us 
could  only  have  said,  Alas ! 
it  is  what  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting. 

Had  not  the  trustees  urged 
and  almost  ordered  him  to 
rest?  Had  they  not  assumed 
the  personal  responsibility 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  institution  oil- 
ed that  his  burden  might  be 
lighter?  Had  not  a  nurse 
from  Battle  Creek  traveled 
with  him  for  a  time,  pre- 
scribing and  preparing  spe- 
cial diet,  and  giving  him 
various  treatments?  Again 
and  again  at  home  had  not 
his  physician  put  him  to  bed 
and  ordered  him  to  remain 
there? 

What  were  these  reports 
of  collapses  in  Chicago,  in 
South  Bend  and  other  places 
to  which  he  was  journeying 
to  fill  engagements,  but  the 
too  palpable  sign  that  his  end 
was  surely  approaching  ? 
Then,  one  evening  about  two 
years  ago,  who  can  forget 
how,  having  got  out  of  his 
bed  to  address  the  students 
at    an    Armstrong    memorial 
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HE  "BROKE  INTO"  LOUISIANA  WITH  HIS  GOSPEL  OF  RACIAL  CO- 
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exercise,  he  made  his  way 
out  into  the  ante-room  and 
gave  way  completely? 

Add  now  to  this  the  ex- 
perience we  had  during  the 
last  six  months.  When 
school  closed  last  May  he 
seemed  a  worn-out  man,  hav- 
ing striven  to  close  the  year 
free  of  debt.  In  a  little 
while  he  went  North  and 
sailed  away  to  Canadian 
waters  to  rejuvenate ;  but  no 
rejuvenation  came.  For  all 
that  he  went  on  to  Boston 
and  conducted  the  National 
Negro  Business  League,  of 
which  he  was  president  and 
founder. 

Then  it  appeared  that  of  a 
certainty  all  was  over  some- 
where. In  the  North  he  lay 
prostrate,  his  whereabouts 
save  to  a  very  few  uncertain. 
He  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  received  no  mail, 
not  even  a  telegram,  which 
for  him  was  amazing,  for  by 
letter  and  by  telegram  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
his  finger  on  every  pulse  in 
Tuskegee  Institute  regard- 
less of  time  or  place  or  cir- 
cumstance. Then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  appeared  in  the 
Negro  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  where 
he  was  listed  for  an  address. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  at 
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home,  a  little  pale,  a  little  emaciated,  but 
not  so  alarming  to  look  upon.  Once 
more  there  was  a  siege  of  pain,  a  stub- 
born refusal  of  the  stomach  to  accept 
nourishment,  several  sleepless  nights. 
Again,  however,  he  rebounded  and  was 
off  to  Mobile  for  a  few  days  fishing. 
When  he  returned  he  seemed  a  new  man. 

With  such  perpetual  rallying  power 
who  could  cope?  A  latent  feeling  crept 
among  many  that  he  was  immune  to 
pain  as  he  had  been  to  insult  and  abuse. 
You  know  he  could  steer  on  over  an  in- 
sult and  never  see  it.  Some  of  us  shook 
our  heads  and  said,  "Why  he  is  good 
for  ten  years  yet."  Seeing  that  he  thus 
defied  nerves  and  baffled  pain,  we  hoped. 
It  was  in  the  hour  of  hope  that  the  last 
stroke  came,  and  we  felt  that  pulling  at 
the  throat  which  we  should  have  felt 
had  he  gone  by  sudden  accident. 

How  Tuskegee  took  Dr.  Washington's 
death  can  probably  best  be  appreciated 
by  an  account  of  what  his  life  meant 
among  his  teachers.  Officially  he  was 
a  stern  and  exacting  task  master.  A 
tireless  worker  himself,  he  imposed 
heavy  tasks  upon  others.  In  the  home, 
however,  he  had  a  genius  for  cheering 
by  little  kindnesses  and  by  a  thoughtful 
word.  Now  he  would  send  around  a 
basket  of  vegetables  from  his  garden, 
now  a  cut  of  one  of  his  pigs  which  he 
had  killed  and  in  which  he  took  great 
delight. 

People  who  sent  books  and  pictures 
to  Tuskegee  can  hardly  realize  what  a 
double  pleasure  they  were  shipping;  the 
pleasure  they  gave  him  and  others 
through  him.  He  would  have  the  boxes 
opened  and  books  and  pictures  brought 
in  to  his  office.  Then  from  all  his  heaps 
of  correspondence,  from  business  en- 
gagements, from  matters  of  national  im- 
portance, he  would  turn  aside  and  go 
through  these  himself,  culling  them  out. 
He  would  sort  a  pile  here  for  this  fam- 
ily; one  there  for  another,  according  to 
what  he  considered  would  suit  each. 
Many  a  time  one  could  scarcely  find  a 
place  to  step  in  his  office  for  the  pic- 
tures and  books.  In  all  things  he  re 
ceived,  but  to  share. 

Then    he    had    a    way    of    kicking    or- 


ganizations to  pieces  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  some  rural  school  had  a  creditable 
exhibit  he  would  order  that  the  senior 
class,  150  strong,  should  be  taken  there, 
whether  it  was  one  mile  or  ten  miles 
away.  He  would  order  the  classes  out 
to  see  how  some  poor,  illiterate  farmer 
had  raised  a  bumper  crop  of  peas,  corn, 
sugar  cane  and  peanuts,  how  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  conveniences,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  home.  Now  he 
would  declare  a  half  holiday;  now  he 
would  allow  the  students  to  sleep  a  half 
hour  later  in  the  morning. 

In  the  same  way  tV.e  teachers  would 
get  an  outing  once  or  twice  a  year, 
sometimes  at  night,  sometimes  in  the 
day.  As  the  teachers  are  on  duty  for 
both  day  and  night  school,  and  as  the 
students  usually  rise  at  5:30  and  break- 
fast at  6,  these  little  breaks  were  wind- 
falls. They  sent  each  one  back  to  his 
labors  with  a  smile.  He  knew  the  value 
of  change  and  the  psychology  of  cheer. 
No  wonder  then  that  when  death  closed 
his  eyes  both  teachers  and  students 
went  about  heavy  of  limb  and  with  eyes 
that  told  too  plainly  what  the  heart 
felt. 

Just  as  he  touched  the  students  and 
teachers  with  little  thoughtful  deeds  so 
he  touched  the  town  and  state,  both 
white  and  black.  One  feature  of  his 
funeral  illustrated  how  completely  had 
been  his  triumph  over  narrow  preju- 
dices. He  was  always  talking  about 
that  white  man  up  the  hollow,  back  in 
the  woods.  How  many  times  have  I 
heard  him  urge  picturesquely  upon  gath- 
erings of  teachers  to  "win  that  old  fel- 
low who,  when  you  begin  to  talk  Negro 
education  and  Negro  schoolhouse, 
scratches  his  head,  leans  to  one  side,  and 
looks  far  away.  That's  the  man,"  he 
would  say,  "that  you've  got  to  convince 
that  Negro  education  is  not  a  farce." 

Well,  that  man  was  at  Booker  T. 
Washington's  funeral.  He  came  there 
on  foot,  on  horse-back,  in  buggies,  in 
wagons.  He  was  there  in  working 
clothes,  in  slouched  hat,  with  no  collar. 

During  the  service  I  chanced  to  stand 
near  the  end  of  the  platform.  Pretty 
soon  T  felt  a  rough  brushing  against  my 
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elbow.  As  I  turned  I  saw  a  small  white 
child,  poorly  clad,  being  thrust  upon  the 
end  of  the  flower-laden  platform.  Then 
followed  an  old  white  man,  collarless, 
wearing  a  dingy  blue  shirt  and  a  coat 
somewhat  tattered.  After  him  came  two 
strapping  fellows,  apparently  his  sons. 
All  grouped  themselves  there  and  listen- 
ed eagerly,  freely  spitting  their  tobacco 
juice  on  the  platform  steps  and  on  the 
floor. 

How  thankful  would  Dr.  Washington 
have  been  for  their  presence.  What  a 
triumph !  Ten  years  ago  those  men 
would  not  stop  at  the,  school.  They 
cursed  it,  cursed  the  whole  system  and 
the  man  at  the  head  of  it.  But  quietly, 
persistently,  he  had  gone  on  with  that 
everlasting  doctrine  that  service  can  win 
even  the  meanest  heart,  that  an  institu- 
tion had  the  right  to  survive  in  just  so 
far  as  it  dovetailed  its  life  into  the  life 
of  all  the  people.  Beautiful  to  behold, 
to  remember  forever;  there  was  no  race 
and  no  class  in  the  Tuskegee  chapel  on 
Wednesday  morning,  November  17 ; 
heart  went  out  to  heart  that  a  common 
friend  had  gone. 

Broken  as  everybody  is  over  the  loss, 
no  one  is  afraid.  No  panic  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  school  disturbs  the  breasts  oi 
the  190  odd  teachers  here.  In  the  first 
place,  poor  as  most  of  us  are,  we  are 
ready  to  suffer  many  a  privation  before 
we  see  the  institution  slip  back  the  slight- 
est fraction  of  an  inch.  All  these  years 
it  has  been  on  trial,  on  record.  It  has 
been  a  test,  not  of  a  mere  school,  but  of 
a  race.  A  tacit  pledge — not  a  word  has 
thus  far  been  spoken — has  gone  out 
among  us  that  it  shall  remain  on  record, 
that  it  shall  stand  here  as  a  breathing 
evidence  that  Negroes  can  bring  thing* 
to  pass. 

Back  of  this  is  the  unshaken  faith  in 
our  board  of  trustees.  I  doubt  if  an- 
other such  board  exists.  It  is  made  up 
of  white  men  and  black  men,  of  men  of 
the  North  and  men  of  the  South.  There 
is  not  a  figurehead  among  them.  Though 
intensely  engaged,  they  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  workings  of  the  school,  get- 
ting close  to  the  inner  workings  and  to 
the  lives  of  the  teachers  and  students. 

Finally,  we  are  confident  that  the  pub- 
lic will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  before 
Tuskegee  is  let  die.  The  beaten  path 
has  been  made  to  her  door.  Her 
methods  have  not  only  been  commended 
but  adopted  wholly  or  in  part  both  in 
this  country  and  in  other  lands.  Her 
use  is  undisputed.  She  takes  students 
almost  literally  out  of  the  gutter,  puts 
them  on  their  feet,  and  sends  them  out 
honest,  peaceful,  useful  citizens.  This  is 
the  ideal  for  which  Dr.  Washington 
struggled,  and  over  which  his  life-corr! 
snapped  too  soon. 

For  the  same  ideal  the  people  at  Tus 
kegee,  though  broken  in  spirit,  are  will- 
ing to   spend   themselves:    for  they  are 
confident  that  their  cause  is  just  and  that 
the  world  is  with  them. 


GATEWAY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FORTIFIED  CITY  OF  DIARBEKIR 

The  inscriptions  and  stone  cannon-balls  are  commemorative  of  the  Armenians' 
perpetual  fight  for  existence. 


SONGS  OF  EXILE 

Hymns  and   Poems  Through  Which  the  Armenians  Have  Cried 

Out  Against  Their  Persecution 


By  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 


IN   this   time   of    bitter   grief    among 
the   Armenian    people,    readers   of 
The  Survey  may  like  to  look  into 
their   thoughts   and   aspirations  as 
revealed  in  their  poetry.    For  among  the 
people  of  many   nationalities   that   have 


been  flung  into  the  American  melting- 
pot,  the  Armenians  have  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  heroic  histories. 

The  Armenians  are  Aryans  and  of 
pure  Caucasian  blood.  James  Bryce 
wrote  of  them,  many  years  ago: 


"They  are  a  strong  race,  not  only  with 
vigorous  nerves  and  sinews,  physically 
active  and  energetic,  but  also  of  con- 
spicuous brain  power.  Among  all  those 
who  dwell  in  western  Asia  they  stand 
first,  with  a  capacity  for  intellectual  and 
moral  progress,  as  well  as  with  a  natural 
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tenacity  of  will  and  purpose,  beyond  that 
of  all  their  neighbors  — not  merely  of 
Turks,  Tartars,  Kurds  and  Persians,  but 
also  of  Russians. 

"Thus  they  have  held  a  very  impor- 
tant place  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  ever  since  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. If  you  look  into  the  annals  of  the 
East  Roman  or  Byzantine  Empire,  you 
will  find  that  most  of  the  men  who  rose 
to  eminence  in  its  service  as  generals  or 
statesmen  during  the  early  middle  ages 
were  of  Armenian  stock.  So  was  it  also 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  in  Europe.  Many  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Turkish  service  have 
been  Armenians  by  birth  or  extraction. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Russian  serv- 
ice." 

Lamartine  calls  the  Armenians  "the 
Swiss  of  the  East."  Dulaurier  com- 
pares them  to  the  Dutch.  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign  Missions,  and   former  president  of 


nationalities,  there  are  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons, good,  bad  and  indifferent;  but 
Lord  Byron  wrote  with  truth : 

"It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  annals  of  a  nation  less  crime  than 
in  those  of  this  people." 

The  native  home  of  the  race  is  a 
mountainous  region  of  western  Asia,  ly- 
ing around  Mount  Ararat,  and  contain- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates 
and  Araxes  rivers.  According  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  the  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  Armenians  have  lived  there 
since  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

Christianity  is  said  to  have  been 
preached  in  Armenia  early  in  the  first 
century  by  the  Apostles  Thaddeus  and 
Bartholomew.  It  is  historic  fact  that  in 
A.  D.  276  the  king  and  the  whole  nation 
embraced  Christianity,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Gregory,  called  "the  Illumin- 
ator."    The   Armenian   national  church. 


Their  country  has  been  invaded  succes- 
sively by  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  the  khans  of  Tartary,  the 
shahs  of  Persia,  and  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
All  these  invasions  were  accompanied 
by  fierce  persecutions  and  great  bar 
barities;  but  the  Armenians  have  held 
tenaciously  to  their  faith  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
Armenia  had  already  lost  its  national  in- 
dependence. It  was  ruled  by  feudal 
chiefs  and  princes  who  were  subject  to 
the  King  of  Persia.  The  Persians  at 
this  time  were  aiming  at  the  conquest 
and  conversion  of  the  world.  In  A.  D. 
450  the  Persian  king  called  upon  the 
Armenians  to  embrace  fire  worship ;  and 
upon  their  unanimous  refusal,  he  in- 
vaded their  country  with  a  vast  army. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain  of 
Avarair,    under    Mount    Ararat.      The 


WOMEN  WORKING  IN  THE  FIELDS  NEAR  HARPOOT 

The  city  is  4,500  feet  above  sea  level ;  the  buildings  of  the  flourishing  school  may  be  seen   in  the   middle  ground. 


Euphrates  College  in  Turkey,  says: 

"I  know  the  Armenians  to  be,  by  in- 
heritance, religious,  industrious  and 
faithful.  They  are  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  eastern  Turkey.  They  are  not  in- 
ferior in  mental  ability  to  any  race.  1 
say  this  after  eight  years'  connection 
with  Euphrates  College,  which  has  con- 
tinually from  550  to  625  Armenians  up- 
on its  list  of  students,  and  after  su- 
perintending schools  which  have  4,000 
more  of  them." 

Like  evidence  has  been  given  by  a 
long  list  of  Americans  who  have  taught 
in  the  missionary  schools  and  colleges 
in  Turkey — Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Greene,  Dr.  Grace  Kim- 
ball, Dr.  Lyman  Bartlett  and  many 
others.  From  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  Armenians  in  this  country, 
extending  over  more  than  twenty  years. 
I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  their 
worth.     Among  them,  as  among  all  other 


in  its  doctrines  and  services,  may  be 
roughly  described  as  half-way  between 
the  Greek  Church  and  High  Church 
Episcopalianism.  Some  of  its  early 
hymns  breathe  a  poetic  devotion,  like  the 
following  by  St.  Gregorv  of  Narek 
(born  951.  died  1011): 

The  Christ  Child 

"The  lips  of  the  Christ  Child  arc   like   to 

twin    leaves ; 
They  let  roses  fall  when  he  smiles  tenderly. 
The  tears   of   the   Christ   Child   arc   pearls 

when  he  grieves ; 
The  eyes  of  the  Christ  Child  are  deep  as 

the  sea. 
Like    pomegranate    grains    are    the    dimples 

he  hath, 
And  clustering  lilies  spring  up  in  his  path." 

As  a  Christian  nation  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Christ- 
endom, the  Armenians  have  had  to  suf- 
fer constant  persecution — in  early  times 
from  the  Persian  fire  worshippers;  in 
later  centuries,  from  the  Mohammedans 


much  smaller  force  of  the  Armenians 
was  defeated,  and  their  leader,  Vartan. 
was  killed.  But  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  by  men,  women  and  children  con- 
vinced the  Persian  monarch  that  it  was 
impossible  ever  to  make  fire  worshippers 
of  the  Armenians,  and  he  gave  up  the 
attempt. 

This  battle  was  the  Armenian  Mara- 
thon, and  the  national  songs  are  full  of 
allusions  to  it.  The  Armenian  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus  still  drink  the 
health  of  Vartan  at  their  festivals,  and 
\\  reathe  his  portrait  with  red  flowers  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle.  In  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  all  sorts  of 
picturesque  superstitions  cluster  about 
\\arair.  A  particular  kind  of  red  flow- 
ers grow  there,  which  are  found  nowhere 
else,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  the  Christian  arm\ 
A  species  of  antelope,  with  a  pouch  on 
its   breast   secretins:   a    fragrant   musk,   i- 
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supposed  to  have  acquired  this  peculi- 
arity by  browsing  on  grass  wet  with  the 
same  blood.  It  is  also  believed  that  at 
Avarair  the  nightingales  all  sing,  "Var- 
tan,  Vartan !" 

Geographically,  Armenia  is  the  bridge 
between  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  for  cen- 
turies the  Armenians  acted  the  part  of 
Horatius,  and  "kept  the  bridge,"  driving 
back  wave  after  wave  of  invasion  from 
Asia.  Alone  among  the  Asiatic  peoples, 
they  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Cru- 
saders, acting  as  their  guides  and  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions.  One  of  the 
most  popular  Armenian  poets,  Raphael 
Patkanian  (born  1830,  died  1892),  re- 
calls these  services  in  his 

Complaint  to  Europe 

"Have  you  forgotten,  Europe,  how  the  dart 
Of  the  fierce  Persian  pointed  at  your  heart, 
Until,  on  that  dread  field  of  Avarair, 
Armenian  blood  quenched  his  fanatic  fire? 

"Have  you    forgot   the    fell   and    crushing 

blow 
Prepared  for  you  by  Islam  long  ago? 
We  would  not  see  your  desolation  then, 
Burning  of  cities,  massacre  of  men 

"Two    hundred    years    Armenia,    bathed    in 

blood, 
Withstood     that    great    invasion's    mighty 

flood. 
Europe  was  safe,  our  living  wall  behind, 
Until   the   enemy's   huge   strength   declined. 

"Have  you  forgotten,  Europe,  how  of  yore 
Your  heroes  in  the  desert  hungered  sore? 
What  then  could  strength  or  force  of  arms 

avail, 
Had  we   not    fed   your  hosts,   with    famine 
pale?" 

Armenia,  an  Asiatic  Poland,  was  long 
since  divided  between  Russia,  Persia  and 
Turkey.  The  Armenians  have  suffered 
oppression  in  all  three,  but  the  worst 
persecutions  have  been  in  Turkey.  Pro- 
tection was  guaranteed  to  the  Armenians 
by  the  principal  European  powers,  under 
a  treaty  signed  nearly  forty  years  ago ; 
but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  European 
nations  has  prevented  the  pledge  from 
being  kept,  and  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
menians for  many  years  past  has  been 
one  long  tragedy.  The  chronic  condi- 
tion in  Turkey  was  well  described  by 
one  of  the  best  Armenian  poets,  Bedros 
Tourian,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  of 
Scutari,  who  died  of  consumption  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  At  the  time 
of  his  writing,  the  Christians  were  for- 
bidden by  law  to  possess  any  weapons, 
while  their  oppressors  were  fully  armed : 

New  Dark  Days 

"The  centuries  of  bloodshed 

Are  past,  those  cruel  years ; 
But    there    is    still    one    country 

Whose  mountains  drip  with  tears. 
Whose   river  banks  are  blood  stained. 

Whose  mourning  loads  the  breeze.— 
A  land  of  dreary  ruins, 

Ashes,  and  cypress  trees. 

"No  more  for  the  Armenian 

A  twinkling  star  appears ; 
His  spirit's  flowers  have  faded 

Beneath  a  rain  of  tears. 
Ceased  are  the  sounds  of  harmless  mirth. 

The  dances   hand   in   hand; 
Only  the  weapon  of  the  Koord 

Shines    freelv   through   the   land 
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"The  peasant  sows,  but  never  reaps ; 

He  hungers  evermore. 
He  eats  his  bread  in  bitterness, 

And   tastes  of  anguish   sore. 
Lo!  tears  and  blood  together 

Drop  from  his  pallid  face; 
And  these  are  our  own  brothers, 

Of  our  own  blood  and  race ! 

"The  forehead  pure,  the  sacred   veil 

Of  the  Armenian  maid, 
Shall    rude    hands    touch,    and    hell's    hot 
breath 

Her  innocence  invade? 
They  do  it  as  men  crush  a  flower. 

With   no   compunction   stirred ; 
They   slaughter   an   Armenian 

As  they  would  kill  a  bird. 

"O  roots  of  vengeance,  heroes'   bones 

Who  fell  of  old  in  fight, 
Have  ye  all  crumbled  into  dust. 

Nor  sent  one  shoot  to   light  ? 
Oh,  of  that  eagle  nation 

Now  trampled  by  the  Koord, 
Is  nothing  left  but  black-hued  crows 

And  moles  with  eyes  obscured? 
"Give  back  our   sisters'   roses, 

Our  brothers  who  have  died. 
The  crosses  of  our  churches. 

Our  nation's  peace  and  pride! 
O  Sultan,  we  demand  of  thee 

And  with  our  hearts  entreat — 
Give  us  protection   from  the  Koord. 

Or  arms  his  arms  to  meet !" 

Many  of  the  Armenian  poems  breathe 
high  spirit  and  courage,  like  the  lines  to 
Liberty,  'uy  Michael  Ghazarian  Nalban- 
dian,  who  was  born  in  1830  and  died  in 
1866,  of  lung  disease  contracted  in  a 
Russian  prison  : 

Liberty 
"When   God,  who  is   forever   free. 

Breathed  life  into  my  earthly  frame — 
From  that  first  day,  by  His  free  will, 

When  I  a  living  soul  became — 
A  babe  upon  my  mother's  breast. 

Ere  power  of  speech  was  given  to  me, 
Even  then   T  stretched  my  feeble  arms 

Forth  to  embrace  thee.  Liberty  ! 

"Wrapped    round    with    many    swaddling 
hands. 


All  night  I  did  not  cease  to  weep, 
And  in  my  cradle,  restless  still, 

My  cries  disturbed  my  mother's  sleep. 
'O  mother !'  in  my  heart  I  prayed, 

'Unbind  my  arms  and  leave  me  free !' 
And  even  from  that  hour  I  vowed 

To  love  thee  ever,  Liberty ! 

"When  first  my  faltering  tongue  was  freed, 

And  when  my  parents'  hearts  were  stirred 
With  thrilling  joy,  to  hear  their  son 

Pronounce  his  first  clear-spoken  word. 
'Papa,   Mamma,'   as   children  use, 

Were  not  the  names  first  said  by  me ; 
The  first  word  on  my  childish  lips 

Was  thy  great  name,  O  Liberty ! 

"  'Liberty !'   from  on  high  replied 

The  sovereign  voice  of  Destiny  : 
Wilt  thou  enroll  thyself  henceforth 

A  soldier  true  of  Liberty? 
The  path   is   thorny  all   the  way. 

And  many  trials  wait  for  thee : 
Too  strait  and  narrow  is  this  world 

For  him  who  loveth   Liberty.' 

"'Freedom!'  I  answered,  'on  my  head 

Let  fire  descend  and  thunders  burst; 
Let  foes  against  my  life  conspire, 

Let  all  who  hate  thee  do  their  worst. 
I   will  be  true  to  thee  till   death  : 

Yea,   even   upon   the  gallows  tree 
The  last  breath  of  a  death  of  shame 

Shall  shout  thy  name,  0  Liberty!'" 

In  consequence  of  chronic  persecution. 
Armenians  are  now  to  be  found  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  world.  Hence  Armenian 
poetry  is  full  of  the  laments  of  exiles. 
Some  are  by  distinguished  men,  like  Tin- 
Wandering  Armenian  to  the  Cloud,  by 
the  late  Archbishop  Khorene  Nar  Bey 
de  Lusignan  : 

The  Wandering  Armenian  to  the  Cloud 

"Cloud,  whither  dost   thou  haste  awa> 

So  swiftly   through  the  air? 
Dost  thou  to  some  far-distant  land 

An  urgent  message  bear? 
"With  gloomy  aspect,  dark  and  sad, 

Thou    movest    on    through    space. 
Dost  thou  hid:-  vengeance,  or  has  grief 

O'ershadowed    thy    bright    face? 
"Did   a  wind  come   and  exile  thee 


SIKGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF 
VAN 

The  Armenians,  aid 
ed  by  the  Russians, 
successfully  repulsed 
the  Turkish  attack 
last  spring ;  later  were 
forced  to  flee,  and 
now  the  ruined  shell 
of  the  city  is  held  by 
the   Russian    forces. 


Far  from   thy  heavenly  home, 
Like  me,  in  homesickness  and  tears 
Across  the  world  to  roam? 

"Like  me,  who  wander  now,  my  griefs 

Sole  comrades  left  to  me, 
While,  yearning   for  my   fatherland, 

I  pine  on  land  and  sea? 

"Cloud,  when  thy  heart  is  full  of  tear- 

Thou  hast  relief  in  rain; 
When    indignation    brims    thy    breast. 

Fierce    lightnings    tell    thy    pain. 

"Though  my  heart  too  is  full,  my  brow 
With   painful   thoughts   oppressed, 

To  whom  can  I  pour  forth  the  griefs 
That    fill  an  exile's  breast? 

"O   cloud,   thou   hast  no  native   land ! 

Far  happier  thou  than  I. 
To  north,  to  south  thou  floatest  free. 

At  home  in  all  the  sky. 

"But  I,  at  every  step,  shed  tears. 

In  sorrow  and  in  gloom. 
Each  step  away  from  mine  own  land 

Is  nearer  to  my  tomb!" 

Other  popular  songs  of  exile  are  by 
authors  who  are  otherwise  little  known, 
like  C.  A.  Totochian's  poem: 

The  Wandering  Armenian  to  the  Sallow 

"O  swallow,  gentle  swallow, 
__  Thou  lovely  bird  of  spring ! 
Say,  whither  art  thou  flying 
So  swift  on  gleaming  will 

"Fly  to  my  birthplace,  Ashdarag, 

The  spot  I  love  the  best : 
Beneath  my  father's  roof-tree. 

O  swallow,  build  thy  not. 

"There    dwells    afar    my    father, 

A   mournful   man  and   gray, 
Who   for  his  only  son's   return 

Waits  vainly,  day  by  day. 

"If  thou  shouldst  chance  to  see  him, 
Greet  him  witli  love  from  me; 

Bid  him  sit  down  and  mourn  with  tears 
His  son's  sad  destiny. 

"In  poverty  and   loneliness, 

Tell    him,    my    days    are    passed 
My   life   is   only   half   a   life, 
Mv  tears  are  falling  fast. 
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"To  me,   amid   bright   daylight. 

The  sun  is  dark  at  noon ; 
To  my  wet  eyes  at  midnight 

Sleep  comes  not,  late  or  soon. 

"Tell  him  that  like  a  beauteous  flower 

Smit  by   a   cruel   doom, 
Uprooted  from  my  native  soil, 

I  wither  ere  my  bloom. 

"Fly  on  swift  wing,  dear  swallow. 

Across  the  quickening  earth. 
And  seek  in  fair  Armenia 

The  village  of  my  birth !" 

Some  favorite  songs  are  of  unknown 
authorship,  like 

The  Wanderer 

"Oh,  heavy  hearted  is  the  wanderer 
In   foreign   lands,  who  hath   his   countrv 
left! 
Fn  gazing  on  the  fever  of  his  heart. 


Even    the    rocks    with    sorrow    would    be 
cleft. 

"When  you  on  any  man  would  call  a  curse. 

Say,    'Be   a    wanderer    from   your    native 

land! 

And  may  your  pillow  be  the  mountain  side. 

And   may  you   sleep   at   night   upon   the 

sand! 

"  'And,  when  you  think  upon  your   father 
land, 
May  you    from   head   to   foot  be   full   of 
pains !' 
My  heart  is  a  cracked  vase;  in  vain  I  pour 
Water   therein;   unfilled    it    still   remains. 

"Each  bird   of  heaven   hath   its   companion 
found, 

I  am  alone  and  solitary  still; 
Each  stone  is  fixed  and  quiet  in  its  place; 

I  roll  forevermore  by  vale  and  hill." 

Anonymous    too    is    the    song    of  the 
homesick  Armenian  girl: 


The  Song  of  the  Homesick  Armenian  Girl 

"I  was  a  quince-bush  growing  on  a  rock, 

A  rocky  cliff  that  rose  above  the  dell. 
They  have  uprooted  and  transplanted  me 

Unto  a  stranger's  orchard,  there  to  dwell. 
And  in  this  orchard  they  have  watered  me 

With  sugar  water,  that  full  sweetly  flows. 
O  brothers,  bear  me  back  to  my  own  soil, 

And  water  me  with  water  of  the  snows !" 

The  grief  of  the  exile's  mother  has 
been  voiced,  among  others,  by  Siaman- 
to  and  by  Daniel  Varoujan,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  Ar 
menian  poets.  Both  of  them  were  lately 
deported  from  Constantinople  and  are 
supposed  to  have  perished.  Varoujan 
wrote 

The  Longing  Letter 

"My  mother  writes :  'My  son  on  pilgrimage. 

How   long  beneath   a  strange   moon  wil! 

you  roam  ? 

How  long  a  time  must  pass  ere  your  poor 

head 

To  my  warm  bosom  I  may  press,  at  home  ? 

"  'Oh,    long    enough     upon    strange    stairs 
have  trod 
Your  feet,  which  in  my  palms  I  warmed 
one  day — 
Your    heart,    in    which    my    breasts    wen- 
emptied  once, 
Ear     from    my    empty    heart    has    pined 


away 


"  'My    arms    arc-    weary    at    the    spinning 
wheel ; 
I  weave  my  shroud,  too,  with  my  hair  of 
snow. 
All.    would   mine   eyes   could   see  you   once 
again, 
Then  close  forever,  with  my  heart  below' 

'Always  I  sit  in  sadness  at  my  door, 
And   tidings   ask    from   every   crane   that 
Hies. 
That  willow  slip  you  planted  long  ago 
Has  grown  till  over  me  its  shadow  lies 

'  'I  wait  in  vain  for  your  return  at  eve. 

All  the  brave  fellows  of  the  village  pass . 
The  laborer  goes  by,  the  herdsman  bold — 

I  with  the  moon  am  left  alone,  alas ! 

"  'My  ruined  house  is  left  without  a  head. 


Comtrinht    hii   Untie 


M'l 
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Refugees  in  the 
American  mission 
compound  at  Van 
during  the  siege. 
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Sometimes  for  death,  and  always  for  the 
cheer 
Of  my  own  hearth  I  yearn.     A  tortoise  1_, 
Whose  entrails  to  its  broken  shell  adhere  ! 

"  'Oh,  come,  my  son,  your  ancient  home  re- 
store ! 
They    burst    the    door,    they    swept    the 
larders  bare. 
Now  all  the  swallows  of  the  spring  come  in, 
Through  shattered  windows,  open  to  the 
air. 

"  'Of  all  the  goodly  flocks  of  long  ago 
One  brave  ram  only  in  our  stable  stands 

His  mother  once — remember,  little  son — 
While  yet  a  lamb,  ate  oats  out  of  your 
hands. 

"'  'Rice,  bran  and  clover  fine  I  give  him  now, 
To  nourish  his  rich  djak,1  of  noble  size; 

F  comb  his  soft  wool  with  a  wooden  comb ; 
He  is  a  dear  and  precious  sacrifice. 

"  'When    you    come    back,    his    head    with 
roses  wreathed, 
He  shall  be  sacrificed  to  feast  you,  sweet ; 
And  in  his  blood,  my  well-beloved  son, 
I    then    will    wash    mv    pilgrim's    weary 
feet.' " 

Still     more     striking     is     Siamanto's 
The  Mother's  Dream 
"Let   me   write   now   and   tell   you   of   my 

dream. 
It  was  upon  the  midnight  of  All  Saints. 
Sudden    before    me    your     four    brothers 

knelt ; 
They  wore  no  shrouds,  no  vestiges  of  flesh ; 
Groping  in  darkness,  with  abysmal  eyes, 
Weeping    before    their   mother   thus    they 

came 
To  tell  their  memories  of  other  days. 

"  'Mother,  the  dawning  of  the  bygone  da\  s  ' 
We     four     together,     from     beneath     the 

ground, 
Today  have  sought  once  more  your  little 

door 
To  tap  on  it,  companioned  by  the  storm. 
Mother,  be  not  afraid,  no  strangers  we! 
And,  lonely  in  your  slumber,  wait  at  least 
And  let  us  watch  your  face  in  death's  dark 

night!' 
"  'Mother,  the  holiness  of  bygone  days ! 
Out  of  my  heart,  'neath  our  poor  gravi 

yard's  earth, 
Mother,    a    flower    of    love    for    you    has 


"  'Mother,  the  sweetness  of  the  bygone  days  ! 
For  you   two  jars  with   my  salt  tears   are 
filled.' 

"  'Mother,   the   happiness   of   bygone   days ! 
For    you    have    burning    roses,    flowers    of 

hope, 
Sprung  into  fiery  blossom  from  my  soul !' 

"  'O  mother,  the  heroic  manliness 

Of  bygone  days!    Out  of  my  breast-bones 

now 
Two  shields  for  your  protection  have  been 

wrought.' 

"  'Mother,  your  peerless  beauty  in  the  past ! 
I  (ow  many  furrows  now  have  marked  your 

brow !' 
(Thus    spake    your    eldest    brother).      'All 

alone 
Under  your  roof-tree,  how  can  you  endure  ? 
These    seven   years,    we   seven    times    have 

tapped 
Upon  your  little  door,  but  till  tonight 
We  never  yet  have  found  the  door  unclosed. 
What  traveller  do  you  await  tonight? 
I'.c-liold,  your  fragile  hut  is  tottering. 
Like  to  a  heap  of  mouldering  coffin-boards. 
See  how  the  leaves,  storm-rent,   fall   from 

the  trees! 
I  lie  guiltless  doves  are  dying  in  the  brook, 
And  still  upon  the  threshold  of  your  home, 
Mother,  the  black  snakes  lick  our  dried-up 

blood. 
I'he  garden  has  no  leaf,  no  fruit,  no  brier. 


grown 


'A  mass  of  fat  which  hangs  down  behind 
sheep  of  this  breed,  in  place  of  a  tail. 


THE    CATHEDRAL    AT    EDGMIATSIN 

Parts  of  it  date  back  to  the  fourth  cen- 
uiry.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Katholikos,  or 
head  of  the  Christian  Armenian  faith.  At 
the  present  day  the  only  native  institution 
which  has  been  preserved  to  the  Armenian 
people  is  the  church. 


REFUGEES 

Pausing  at  the 
frontier  town  of  Ikder 
on  their  way  to 
Edgmiatsin,  in  the 
Caucasus. 


We  four  together  have  been  through  the 

hut, 
And  at  the  sight  of  us  our  broken  swords 
Gave  out  once  more  a  single  flash  of  light 
Empty  the  larder  was,  and  in  the  barn 
A  white  lamb  bleated,  biting  at  its  hoofs. 
Mother,  the  plenty  of  the  bygone  days ! 
The  love  and  pity  of  the  bygone  days! 
How  can  you  live  here  in  your  empty  hut, 
Here  in  your  empty  hut  how  can  you  live?' 

"The   four  were  mute;  but  when  I  spoke 

your  name 
And  sobbed  tempestuously  in  my  dream, 
They  wildly,  with  bowed  heads,  began  to 

weep. 
But  still,'  I  said,  'your  brother  is  alive. 
I  he  little  one,  who  did  not  see  you  die. 
It  is  for  him  alone  I  live  today.' 
Then   they  burst    forth,   and   poured   upon 

mine  eyes 
The  terrible  black  tear  drops  of  the  dead 
'A  brother,  oh,  we  have  a  brother  yet. 
A  brother,  oh,  a  brother  in  the  world ! 
Mother,  the  misery  of  coming  days! 
Hereafter,  how  shall  we  to  earth  return? 
Mow  how,  oh,  how  shall  we  to  earth  re 

turn?' " 

The  poetic  nature  of  the  Armenians  is 
seen  also  in  their  prose.  Eghiche,  an 
Armenian  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  left  us  a  graphic  history  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion  of  A.  D.  451,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness.  In  the  eighth 
chapter  he  describes  the  fortitude  shown 
by  the  Armenian  women,  after  the 
princes  and  nobles  had  been  killed  or 
carried  away  captive,  and  the  countn 
reduced  almost  to  a  desert.  Writing 
nine  hundred  years  before  Chaucer 
Eghiche  says: 

"But  I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  wive.- 
of  the  heroes,  both  of  those  who  were  in 
fetters  and  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle; 
for  there  are  more  whom  I  do  not  know 
than  those  whom  I  know.  I  know  by  name 
and  by  sight  about  five  hundred ;  not  only 
those  who  were  the  highest  in  rank,  but 
many  of  low  degree.  All  of  them  together, 
being  kindled  by  a  holy  emulation,  put  on 
the  same  virtue  of  fidelity.  They  forgot 
even  the  name  of  the  luxury  belonging  t«> 
their  hereditary  freedom,  and  became  like 
men  who  have  suffered  from  the  beginning 
{Continued  on  page  276.} 
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(4'T^HEY  will  call  it  jitney  diplomacy!"  said 
J    a    conscientious    peace-lover,    when    he 
heard  of  Mr.  Ford  and  his  peace  ship. 

Well,  why  not?  If  all  the  old  omnibuses  of 
foreign  relations  are  mired  in  inertia  or  ditched 
in  precedent,  something  can  be  said  for  a  mission 
of  ordinary  American  citizens  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  Europe — to  groups  of  them  who  first 
in  one  country  and  then  in  another  are  breaking 
away  from  the  guiding  strings  of  the  military  par- 
ties, demanding  to  know  what  are  the  terms  of 
settlement  they  are  fighting  for ;  and  taking  a  firm 
position  against  policies  of  subjugation  and  annex- 
ation whether  at  their  own  or  at  foreign  capitals. 

"It  is  bound  to  fail!" — the  next  easy  prophecy 
as  to  Mr.  Ford  and  his  peace  ship.  But  the  distinc- 
tive thing  of  this  enterprise  is  not  that  the  odds 
against  it  are  greater  than  they  would  be  against 
official  action  by  any  of  the  neutral  governments 
which  might  call  a  conference,  propose  "special 
mediation"  or  take  other  steps,  with  or  without 
precedent,  in  the  hope  that  these  would  afford 
some  footing  for  negotiation  between  the  belliger- 
ents themselves.  The  distinctive  thing  is  that  the 
plan  which  has  not  been  attempted  against  the 
lesser  odds  is  actually  attempted  against  the  great- 
er. As  Mr.  Ford  said  in  his  telegram  of  invitation : 

"With  twenty  thousand  men  killed  every  twenty-four 
hours,  tens  of  thousands  maimed,  homes  ruined,  another 
winter  begun,  the  time  has  come  for  a  few  men  and  women 
with  courage  and  energy  irrespective  of  the  cost  in  personal 
inconvenience,  money,  sacrifice,  and  criticism,  to  free  tht 
good  will  of  Europe  that  it  may  assert  itself  for  peace  and 
justice.     ..." 

"It  overshoots  the  mark" — all  this  talk  about 
settling  the  war  before  Christmas,  and  bringing 
in  an  era  of  general  disarmament !  But  if  Christ- 
mas seems  so  near,  it  is  because  inaction  marked 
the  potential  peace  forces  of  the  world  last  Decem- 
ber, when  twelve  months  ago  there  was  the  best 
chance  for  settlement  of  the  war, — last  May, 
when  the  International  Congress  of  Women  urged 
continuous  mediation  as  a  way  out, — last  October, 
when  delegates  from  The  Hague  reported  that  of 
the  five  great  neutrals  of  Europe  three  were  will- 
ing to  join  in  such  a  conference  and  two  to  call  it 
if  they  could  count  on  the  co-operation  of  America. 
And  if,  with  respect  to  the  goal  aimed  at  no  less 
than  the  time  limit  first  set  for  achieving  it,  these 
things  don't  lend  themselves  to  careful  minds,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  probably  there  were  few  prophets 
during  the  war  of  1812  who  would  have  argued 
that  its  outcome  would  be  the  razing  of  every  for- 
tification on  our  Canadian  border. 


THE  tactics  of  world-agitation  are  new,  and  it 
is  an  assertive  person  who  would  say 
that  the  very  spectacular  quality  of  this  large 
loose  talk,  this  hiring  of  a  ship  over  night,  this 
launching  of  a  crusading  voyage,  this  mustering  of 
well-intentioned  men  and  women  of  the  New  World 
to  set  sail  as  a  visible  exhibit  of  our  good-will  to 
the  people  of  the  Old  World,  neutral  and  belliger- 
ent alike, — that  all  this  is  not  the  very  blow  need- 
ed to  break  through  the  crusts  of  inertia  and  the 
bonds  of  red-tape  that  for  month  after  month 
have  bound  up  the  good  intention  of  the  world. 

Nor,  on  analysis,  is  the  plan  by  any  means  a 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan  performance.  It  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  proposals  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  students  of  international  relations,  who, 
on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  Balkan  wars  and 
of  the  A  B  C  negotiations  with  respect  to  Mexico, 
feel  that  in  this  mass  war,  mass  action  by  a  group 
of  neutrals  is  needed  as  the  most  practical  way  of 
affording  a  lodgment  for  negotiations. 

One  of  the  first  functions  of  such  a  conference 
of  neutrals — and  one  of  the  things  which  con- 
ceivably would  lead  to  its  official  institution — is  to 
establish  at  once  some  sort  of  an  international 
clearing-house  by  which  the  people  of  different 
countries  can  reach  each  other  across  the  barriers 
of  censorship.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of 
Miss  Addams'  return  from  Europe,  it  is  as  if  you 
had  erected  great  bulkheads  athwart  the  Atlantic 
and  stopped  the  gulf  stream  in  its  course. 

Only  last  week  The  Survey  was  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  an  English  correspondent,  a  type  of 
many  filtering  through  from  unofficial  folk  in  Ger- 
many on  the  one  hand  and  from  among  the  allies 
on  the  other.  The  reference  is  to  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  American,  English,  Holland  and  Aus- 
trian women  envoys  from  The  Hague  as  to  a  con- 
ference of  neutrals  [The  Survey,  October  16] : 

"I  should  like  to  say  personally  what  new  hope  it  gives 
to  feel  that  something  is  being  done  to  make  an  end  of  the 
horror  that  encompasses  us.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what 
the  feeling  of  the  country  is,  for  we  are  continually  misled 
by  false  and  unreal  sentiment  inspired  by  the  newspapers.  I 
am,  however,  more  hopeful  with  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the 
country  than  I  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  I  have  had  today  two  letters — one  from  an  officer  in 
the  navy,  another  from  an  army  man  who  belongs  to  a  mili- 
tary family.  Both  use  nearly  the  same  words:  'We  are  sick 
to  death  of  this  war.'  The  working-class  are  I  believe  thor- 
oughly weary  of  it,  and  even  the  artisan  class,  the  'respectable 
poor'  who  have  hitherto  liked  the  war  because  it  has  given 
them  the  thrill  in  which  their  lives  are  so  terribly  lacking, 
are,  I  think,  beginning  to  set  tired  of  it.  The  thrill  is 
wearing  thin." 
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THERE  is  an  increasing  body  of  people  who 
look  to  the  emergence  of  great  modes  of 
purpose  and  feeling  in  the  civil  population  in  each 
country  as  a  surer  medium  both  for  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end  and  making  peace  permanent  and 
just,  than  any  military  advantage,  however  over- 
whelming. 

They  see  in  direct  and  active  participation  by 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  world  in  the  terms 
of  settlement,  greater  assurance  of  the  overthrow 
of  militarism  than  victorious  armies  on  any  battle 
front. 

And  they  see  in  this  peace  ship,  unofficial,  slap- 
dash, woozy, — what  you  will,  an  affirmative  act 
which,  succeed  or  fail,  will  go  far  to  rehabilitate 
the  influence  of  this  peace-loving  democracy  of 
ours  in  that  day  of  settlement,  whereas  the  muni- 
tion ships  clearing  from  our  ports  have  only  made 
Europeans  look  upon  us  as  growing  fat  out  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war ;  while  the  proposal  of 
a  five-year  scheme  of  battleship  building,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  recently  said  in  England,  has  been  a 
blow  to  those  in  the  fighting  countries  who  had 
hoped  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  call  a  halt  upon 
competitive  armaments. 

Mr.  Ford  has  plunged  into  the  plan  in  the  same 
take-your-breath-away  manner  in  which  he  went 
in  for  profit-sharing.  In  instituting  that  he 
didn't  canvass  the  difficulties,  technique  and  ex- 
perience of  those  who  had  tried  it  out  elsewhere. 
He  just  instituted  it,  putting  it  up  to  his  operating 
staff  to  carry  out  in  forty-eight  hours ;  and  while 
they  ran  into  difficulties,  the  people  affected  by  it, 
the  workers  in  the  Ford  plants,  liked  it  better  so, 
just  "off  the  bat."  The  same  was  true  of  the 
minimum  wage.  He  heard  about  it  and  set  it 
going.  There  were  many  to  prophesy  that  his 
great  power  plant  would  be  a  seven-day  failure. 
It  hasn't. 

In  the  present  instance  he  did  not  canvass  the 
peace  ship  project  in  advance  with  those  who  have 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  internationalism.  The 
plan  was  set  going,  the  ship-deal  closed,  before  he 
had  even  broached  it  to  the  people  he  called  on  to 
go,  and  on  whose  acceptance  and  constructive  ac- 
tion hangs  much  of  its  success.  Their  participa- 
tion quite  as  much  or  even  more  than  Mr.  Ford's 
is  an  evidence  of  the  singleness  of  purpose  which 
enables  men  and  women  committed  to  the  cause  of 
enduring  peace  to  breast  misunderstanding,  ridi- 
cule and  failure,  if  need  be,  so  long  as  there  is  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  of  bringing  it  a  step  nearer. 
Mr.  Ford  has  espoused  their  cause.  He  has 
taken  up  the  procedure  in  which  they  saw  greatest 
hope.  He  is  going  about  it  in  a  surprising  way. 
But  he  is  doing  it  when  those  who  could  have  en- 
gaged in  it  decorously  and  officially  have  failed  to 
engage  in  it  at  all.  Those  who,  giving  the  method 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  join  with  him,  are  making 
a  choice  which  gains  force  from  the  fact  that  six- 
teen months  of  caution  and  inhibition  have  Led 
nowhere. 

It  is  a  choice  which  is  all  the  clearer  if  we  com- 
pare Mr.  Ford's  adventitious  peace  ship  with  Mr. 
Carnegie's  hibernating  peace  foundation. 


MRS.  SPENCER'S  review  of  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation's  Year-Book  [page  235] 
throws  open  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  publish 
more  later.  It  is  a  subject  which  in  one  quarter 
or  another  will  be  handled  without  gloves  by  many 
whose  hot  indignation  at  the  inertia  of  this  great 
foundation  in  the  world  crisis  is  likely  to  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
But  the  year-book  is  the  foundation's  own  detailed 
statement  of  its  work;  and  Mrs.  Spencer's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peace  movement  is  life-long. 
She  approaches  the  subject  with  a  sympathetic 
insight  quite  as  much  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  as  into  the  opportunities  for  action. 

None  the  less  her  brief  review  is  an  indictment, 
not  of  the  motives  of  the  distinguished  board  of 
trustees  of  the  foundation,  nor  of  the  several  po- 
sitions they  have  taken  individually  with  respect 
to  our  own  national  policy  and  with  respect  to 
the  justice  of  the  causes  for  which  the  armies  are 
fighting  in  Europe.  A  man  can  stoutly  be  for  pre- 
paredness without  being  either  a  coward  or  an 
investor  in  a  munitions  plant.  A  man  may  be 
a  warm  partisan  of  Germany  or  England  without 
having  his  motives  questioned.  But  it  is  their 
action — or  inaction — as  stewards  of  a  trust  fund 
of  enormous  resources,  committed  to  no  one  nation 
nor  to  its  policy,  committed  to  opposing  war  and 
the  works  of  war  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  other  means  of  settling 
international  differences  than  fighting,  that  her 
brief  but  searching  analysis  of  their  report  is  an 
indictment  which  they  cannot  ignore. 

The  question  of  great  foundations,  through 
which  the  accumulated  wealth  of  one  generation 
can  be  applied  to  the  public  service  of  the  next, 
has  been  to  the  fore  throughout  the  last  year.  One 
of  the  chief  affirmative  points  made  for  the  found- 
ations is  that  they  may  be  conceived  as  reservoirs 
of  social  energy,  the  flood-gates  of  which  can  be 
thrown  open  to  make  their  full  force  felt  in  emer- 
gencies. They  are  not  bound  down  by  the  delays 
and  red-tape  of  governmental  appropriations. 
They  may  be  employed  at  once,  whereas  popular 
subscriptions  to  meet  a  great  need  may  be  slow 
in  coming  and  inadequate  in  amount.  A  strong 
exposition  of  this  function  of  the  public  service 
foundations  can  be  made,  but  its  validity  hangs 
not  on  any  theoretical  conception  of  trust  funds, 
but  on  whether  they  actually  work  out  that  way. 

The  stewards  of  a  great  trust  fund  may  be  per 
forming  a  public  service  of  rare  order — the  rarer 
because  they  are  subject  to  a  cross-fire  of  criti- 
cism— if  in  a  given  situation  they  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  from  their  well-conceived  purpose  into 
a  type  of  action  which  may  be  the  cry  of  the  hour. 
For  example,  it  would  have  been  such  a  service 
for  a  great  mission  fund  to  refuse  to  have  been 
stampeded  into  lending  itself  as  a  tool  to  the  im- 
perialistic propaganda  of  the  late  nineties.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  tenable  for  the  stewards 
of  a  fund  committed  to  a  great  social  purpose 
to  drop  into  a  policy  of  inertia  and  delay  in  a  great 
crisis  which  calls  for  the  prosecution  of  that  pur 
pose  to  the  uttermost. 

Tt  is  as  if  a  great  health   fund  should  be  laid 
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on  the  shelf  when  the  world  was  scotched  with 
an  epidemic  because  the  doctors  disagreed  as  to 
its  source  and  the  way  out. 

The  conception  of  a  public  service  foundation 
as  a  reservoir  of  energy,  justified  by  its  availabil- 
ity in  emergencies  no  less  than  by  its  tenacity  in 
carrying  through  difficult  and  unrecognized  tasks, 
falls  to  the  ground  if  we  accept  as  a  permanent 
characteristic  of  such  bodies  that  a  small  group  of 
men  in  whom  these  great  powers  are  vested  can 
actually  inhibit  it  from  effective  action  in  carry- 
ing out  its  purpose  at  a  time  when  perhaps  their 
own  feelings,  or  the  feelings  of  large  groups  of 
their  countrymen,  are  temporarily  at  odds  with 
carrying  forward  that  purpose  in  foul  weather 
as  well  as  in  fair. 

TWO  specific  counts  against  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  were  made  recently  in  an  inter- 
view in  the  Detroit  News  by  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
secretary  of  the  National  Peace  Federation.  He 
took  up  a  letter  by  James  Brown  Scott,  a  director 
of  the  Carnegie  endowment,  which  appeared  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Peace  Society.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Scott  discussed  the  future  of  that 
society,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  think  the  wisest  course  for  the  American  Peace  Society 
is  to  withdraw  within  itself,  as  it  were,  during  the  war,  to 
consider  carefully  what  can  be  done  in  the  future,  to  limit 
its  program  consciously,  and,  having  so  limited  it,  endeavor 
to  carry  it  into  effect  when  the  conclusion  of  peace  will  give 
the  society  a  hearing." 

In  reply,  striking  out  for  a  policy  of  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  both  of  foundations  and  organ- 
izations, Mr.  Lochner  gave  two  instances  which 
will  go  far  to  explain  why  we  find  him  an  active 
factor  in  the  Ford  plan. 

To  quote: 

"When  I  was  in  Europe,  several  months  ago,  1  found  a 
group  of  liberal-minded  men  in  England  organized  into  an 
association  called  the  Union  for  Democratic  Control.  Over 
in  Germany  I  found  a  very  similar  organization — the  Bund 
Neues  Vaterland.  Among  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  the  deepest  thinkers  of  England  and  Germany. 

"I  took  to  Germany  and  Holland  some  of  the  pamphlets 
of  the  English  organization,  and  they  were  received  with 
the  heartiest  welcome  there.  The  Germans  regretted  that 
large  numbers  could  not  be  secured  to  distribute  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  country,  that  the  people  of  Germany 
might  get  an  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  people — not 
English  officialdom — toward  them.  But  there  was  no  money 
to  do  it. 

"The  Carnegie  endowment  was  asked  for  only  $1,000,  and 
the  only  thing  received  was  a  letter  saying  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  endowment  to  do  anything  while  the  war  was 
on — its  services  will  be  offered  after  the  war  is  over" 

Second : 

"Later  I  met  Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Union  of  International  Associations,  of 
Brussels.  The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  made  it 
impossible  for  the  association  to  carry  on  its  work,  La  Fon- 
taine told  me,  and  it  appealed  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
to  aid  it  that  it  might  carry  out  its  mission  of  helping  to 
bring  peace.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  respectfully  declined 
The  Belgian  organization  practically  went  to  pieces." 


THE  BOLLINGER  CASE 

MANY  readers  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
amazed  and  even  irritated  by  the  wide- 
spread attention  which  has  been  attracted  to  the 
case  of  the  Bollinger  baby  in  Chicago.  Intelligent 
people,  absorbed  in  various  movements  which  they 
think  worthy  of  newspaper  mention,  or  thirsting 
for  more  details  about  the  situation  in  Europe, 
have  protested  against  the  space  given  by  even 
the  best  journals  to  the  case  of  this  one  malformed 
baby  and  the  question  as  to  its  right  to  live. 

But  for  once  the  instinct  of  the  newsmonger  was 
not  at  fault.  This  one  baby  represented  thousands 
of  babies;  the  question  raised  by  the  doctor's  de- 
termination to  let  it  die  rather  than  help  it  to  live, 
is  a  question  of  enormous  importance,  involving 
among  other  things  the  whole  relation  of  the  physi- 
cian to  society,  and  the  amount  of  power  over  life 
and  death  which  society  is  willing  to  put  into  his 
hands. 

Since  many  of  the  descriptions  of  this  unfortu- 
nate baby  that  have  appeared  in  newspapers  were 
much  exaggerated  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from 
the  authoritative  statement  of  the  experts  sum- 
moned by  the  coroner  to  act  as  jury  in  the  case. 
These  were  six  physicians  selected  from  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  Chicago,  all  men  of  excellent  stand- 
ing in  the  profession  and  one  of  them  a  patholo- 
gist of  national  fame. 

These  physicians  stated  that  the  child  was  some- 
what deformed,  lacked  the  right  ear  and  right  audi- 
tory canal,  that  there  was  a  defective  development 
of  the  skin  of  the  shoulders,  especially  the  right,, 
which  caused  the  neck  to  be  drawn  down.  The 
child  was  not  a  monstrosity,  nor  did  they  find  any 
evidence  of  brain  malformation  which  would 
prove  that  it  would  have  been  mentally  defective 
if  it  had  lived.  The  abnormality  in  the  formation 
of  the  intestinal  tract  was  such  as  to  cause  death 
from  starvation  unless  it  were  remedied  by  an 
operation;  the  other  anatomical  malformations 
were  not  of  vital  importance  and  the  deformities 
described  above  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
have  been  improved  by  plastic  surgery. 

They  did  not  censure  the  physician,  saying  that 
a  man  is  justified  ethically  in  refusing  to  perform 
an  operation  if  it  is  against  his  best  judgment 
and  if  the  family  is  not  prevented  from  calling  in 
others  in  consultation;  but  they  declared  it  to  be 
their  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
always  to  work  to  preserve  life. 

The  case  is  made  less  simple  by  the  failure  of 
the  medical  jury  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
attending  physician  as  to  the  mental  defectiveness 
of  the  baby.  Suppose  it  had  been  a  clear  case, — a 
monstrosity  with  a  malformed  brain,  would  the 
jury  then  have  approved  of  his  action  in  letting  it 
die?  That  is  really  the  question;  not  whether 
or  not  this  particular  baby  was  unfit  to  live  but 
whether  any  sort  of  under-development  or  ab- 
normality justifies  a  doctor  in  deciding  on  death 
instead  of  life  for  a  case  under  his  charge.  The 
jury — and  in  this  they  have  the  great  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  with  them — pronounce 
against  the  doctor's  action;  they  assert  that  it 
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is  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  preserve  life  in  all 
cases. 

In  reiterating  this  old  principle,  the  jury  of 
physicians  takes  a  conservative  stand  against  a 
growing  number  of  radicals  who  from  time  to 
time  voice  their  conviction  that  physicians  should 
regard  it  as  a  duty  not  only  to  let  life  become  ex- 
tinct in  some  cases  but  even  to  bring  about  death, 
in  the  interest  of  society.  Curiously  enough  it  is 
not  the  medical  profession  which  is  seeking  an  ex- 
tension of  its  rights;  it  is  the  laity  which  is  trying 
to  force  upon  physicians  a  power  over  life  and 
death  which  they  themselves  shrink  from.  These 
people  argue  that  society  is  already  overburdened 
with  defectives  and  that  a  child  born  witli  a  mal- 
formed brain  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  and 
become  a  care  or  a  menace  to  the  community. 
They  also  argue  that  in  cases  of  incurable  and 
painful  disease  it  is  only  merciful  for  the  doctor 
to  cut  short  hopeless  suffering  by  bringing  on  a 
painless  death,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  persons  hopelessly  demented  or  idiotic 
should  be  painlessly  put  to  death.  The  more  cau- 
tious among  them  advocate  a  consultation  of  sev- 
eral physicians  before  such  a  step  is  taken,  but 
all  think  that  the  refusal  of  the  medical  profession 
to  assume  any  such  responsibility  as  this  is  nar- 
row-minded and  antisocial.  If  the  Chicago  case 
be  made  the  occasion  for  a  movement  to  legalize 
such  action  on  the  part  of  physicians,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  physicians  themselves  will  oppose 
it  collectively. 

Do  the  people  who  advocate  euthanasia 
for  the  hopelessly  sick  or  insane  or  idiotic 
realize  what  it  would  mean  to  let  down 
that  barrier  which  has  always  stood  between 
the  doctor — and  the  nurse  also — and  any  ac- 
tion on  his  part  which  might  even  hasten 
death,  which  has  kept  him  on  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  of  striving  to  preserve  life  in  spite  of 
temptations  to  act  the  part  of  Providence  and  de- 
cide the  issue  of  life  and  death?  Are  they  really 
ready  to  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  even  three  or 
four  of  them  in  consultation,  a  power  which  now 
is  only  given  to  twelve  men  acting  under  definite 
laws  and  which  in  some  states  is  not  given  to  any- 
one? 

Physicians  themselves  know  too  well  the  limita- 
tions of  their  own  judgment,  they  know  that  they 
may  pronounce  a  case  hopeless  and  see  it  recover, 
and  they  know,  too,  that  doctors  in  regular  stand- 
ing in  the  profession  are  not  always  men  to  whom 
one  would  willingly  entrust  the  decision  whether 
a  helpless  and  useless  member  of  the  community 
should  be  mercifully  and  wastefully  cared  for  or 
rationally  and  economically  put  out  of  the  way. 
Our  almshouses,  our  asylums  for  the  mentally  de- 
fective, for  chronic  alcoholics,  for  incurable  de- 
ments, are  not  for  the  most  part  places  we  are 


proud  of;  but  let  us  imagine  what  they  would  be 
like  if  the  principle  were  adopted  by  doctors  and 
nurses  that  those  for  whom  there  was  no  hope 
should  be  helped  to  die.  Human  nature  is  not 
wise  enough  nor  good  enough  to  have  such  power 
over  others  given  into  its  hands. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D. 

A  BLUFF  WELL  GALLED 

ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  as  one  of  her  last 
acts  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chi- 
cago, has  rendered  a  country-wide  service  in 
"calling  the  bluff"  of  two  or  three  defamers  of 
the  public  schools.  Luckily,  the  covert  and  vague 
charges  of  vice  alleged  to  be  prevalent  among  high 
school  pupils,  were  at  last  traced  to  definite  state- 
ments and  figures  for  which  individuals  could  be 
held  to  account.  Mrs.  Young  promptly  and  spe- 
cifically demanded  of  these  individuals  proof  or 
sources  of  their  allegations.  One  of  them,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  a  private  school  for  girls  in  another 
state  failed  to  respond  to  her  challenge.  Another 
held  a  third  party  accountable  for  reporting  the 
350  cases  which  she  cited.  And  this  third  party, 
who  figured  as  "statistician"  both  to  the  coroner 
and  the  board  of  education,  is  discovered  to  be  in 
a  very  doubtful  and  painfully  uncertain  reminis- 
cent mood. 

Meanwhile  all  the  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  very  explicitly  and  emphatically  deny 
any  such  deplorahle  state  of  affairs  among  their 
pupils.  Their  parents'  associations  have  begun 
to  demand  that  the  purveyors  of  these  charges  "be 
forced,  by  legal  proceedings  if  necessary,  to  either 
substantiate  or  retract  the  statements  they  have 
made  about  the  high  school  girls  in  Chicago";  and 
that  "any  evidence  found  which  reflects  upon  the 
school  be  furnished  to  the  committee  of  the 
school."  The  state's  attorney  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  institute  a  grand  jury  investigation, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  three  or  four  persons 
who  acknowledge  making  these  statements  will 
see  it  to  be  to  their  interest  publicly  to  retract 
them,  if  they  cannot  furnish  the  proof  of  them. 

Certainly  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  private 
and  parochial  schools  to  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
pudiate invidious  comparisons  against  the  char- 
acter of  public  school  pupils.  If  this  unfounded 
and  unjust  comparing  goes  much  further,  the 
public  may  be  forced  to  secure  an  investigation 
which  will  trace  "the  fallen"  back  to  all  the  edu- 
cational sources  which  alike  are  sincerely  striving 
to  help  their  pupils  stand.  Although  this  may  not 
be  best  for  all  of  them,  yet  it  might  prove  that  no 
undue  proportion  of  failures  is  chargeable  to  one 
kind  of  schools  more  than  to  another. 

Graham  Taylob. 
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pie  crowd  the  streets  in  idleness  at 
night,  school  buildings  are  dark.  The 
leaders  in  the  city  have  not  yet  caught  a 
vision  of  the  uses  to  which,  at  compara- 
tively small  expense,  school  buildings 
may  be  put  in  in  the  interest  of  public 
welfare. 

Aside  from  the  meager  public  aids  to 
amusement,  the  only  non-commercial 
amusement  facilities  are  furnished  by  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions carry  on  their  usual  recreational 
activities.  The  young  men's  organiza- 
tion recently  conducted  a  successful 
campaign  to  enroll  1,000  members.  The 
young  women's  organization  is  hampered 
by  limited  facilities.  Its  clubs  already 
have  waiting  lists  and  its  activities  can- 
not be  expanded  to  meet  the  new  devel- 
opments without  greater  support. 

A  number  of  churches  are  making 
special  efforts  to  get  hold  of  new  comers, 
one  by  advertising  in  the  papers  that  a 
reception,  at  which  refreshments  are 
served,  will  be  held  after  every  Sunday 
evening  service.  Bridgeport's  most 
unique  non-commercial  recreation  fea- 
ture, however,  is  a  very  successful  insti- 
tutionalized Catholic  church,  conducted 
by  Father  Komara  in  the  East  Side. 
There  is  a  gymnasium  where  classes  and 
dances  are  held  and  an  auditorium  where 
there  are  lectures  from  time  to  time  and 
where  motion-pictures  are  shown  every 
week-day  evening. 

Commercial  recreation  is  reaping  rich 
profits  from  the  war-order  boom.  New 
motion-picture  houses  have  sprung  up 
everywhere  and  without  exception  they 
are  crowded  every  night — so  crowded  as 
to  make  likely  a  serious  loss  of  life  should 
a  fire  occur.  Either  there  is  no  adequate 
ordinance  to  prevent  theater  over- 
crowding or  the  enforcing  authorities  are 
exceedingly  negligent  in  performing 
their  duties. 

Dance  halls  also  supply  a  popular  form 
of  amusement.  There  are  seven  in  the 
city  where  public  dances  are  held  weekly 
or  oftener.  The  owners  are  required  to 
take  out  licenses,  but  beyond  that  there 
is  no  regulation.  In  three  halls  liquor  is 
sold  openly.  In  six,  moonlight  dances 
are  frequent  and  conduct  is  unsuper- 
vised. One  hall  often  attended  by  from 
200  to  300  young  people  is  situated  on 
a  third  floor  where  the  only  means  of 
egress  is  down  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs. 
An  enormous  loss  of  life  would  certainly 
result  should  a  fire  start  on  the  lower 
floors. 

A  year  ago  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  investi- 
gated dance  halls  and  laid  its  findings 
and  a  proposed  ordinance  before  the 
mayor,  along  with  petitions  favoring  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  factory  girls  and  two 
dance  hall  owners.     The  mayor  consid- 


Weavers  of  Speech 


Upon  the  magic  looms  of  the 
Bell  System,  tens  of  millions  of 
telephone  messages  are  daily 
woven  into  a  marvelous  fabric, 
representing  the  countless  ac- 
tivities of  a  busy  people. 

Day  and  night,  invisible  hands 
shift  the  shuttles  to  and  fro, 
weaving  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  women  into  a  pattern  which, 
if  it  could  be  seen  as  a  tapestry, 
would  tell  a  dramatic  story  of 
our  business  and  social  life. 

In  its  warp  and  woof  would 
mingle  success  and  failure, 
triumph  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  sentiment  and  shop- 
talk,  heart  emotions  and  mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 

The  weavers  are  the  70,000 
Bell  operators.     Out  of  sight  of 


the  subscribers,  these  weavers 
of  speech  sit  silently  at  the 
switchboards,  swiftly  and  skill- 
fully interlacing  the  cords  which 
guide  the  human  voice  over  the 
country  in  all  directions. 

Whether  a  man  wants  his 
neighbor  in  town,  or  some  one 
in  a  far  away  state;  whether  the 
calls  come  one  or  ten  a  minute, 
the  work  of  the  operators  is 
ever  the  same — making  direct, 
instant  communication  every- 
where possible. 

This  is  Bell  Service.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  weaving  of  speech, 
but  these  facilities  must  be  vital- 
ized with  the  skill  and  intelli- 
gence which,  in  the  Bell  System, 
have  made  Universal  Service 
the  privilege  of  the  millions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Books  Make  the  Best  Presents! 


ALL    THE 

Holiday  Books 

Sets  in  Fine  Bindings 
and  in  Single  Vol- 
umes. Rare  Books  in 
Fine  Editions.  Books 
in  All  Languages. 


BRENTANO'S 

Fifth   Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York 


GOULD    AND    PYLE'S 

Pocket  Cyclopedia 

of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

II  is  admirably  adapted  to  trie  needs  of  intelligent  lay- 
men who  frequently  run  across  medical  subjects  which 
are  not  understood.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
information  with  simply-worded  definitions,  clear  and 
concise  explanations,  and  is  carefully  illustrated. 

Second  edition,  revised.  Over  600  pages,  but  less 
than  one  inch  thick,  full  limp  leather,  gill  edges,  round 
corners,  $1  postpaid.     With  thumb  index,  25c.  extra. 

P.     BLAKISTON'S    SON    &    CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

1012  Walnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA. 
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50  and 
up 


MAKE  your  plans 
now  to  enjoy  this 
delightful  winter 
trip  on  sunny  seas.  Four 
and  one-half  days  aboard 
steamer.      Then   that   fascinating  sail    around   tropical 

PORTO  RICO 

"The  Island  of  Enchantment" 

stopping  at  all  the  principal  ports.  You  visit  the  old  ruined  fortresses  of  the  Spanish  conquerors; 
you  explore  the  winding  streets  so  charming  in  their  quaint  old-world  life  and  customs.  If 
you  like,  you  can  take  the  automobile  trip  on  the  famous  military  road,  traversing  a  country 
surprising  in  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  i'.s  scenery. 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  during  the  entire  voyage  to  and  around  the  island  and  returning  to 

New  York.  Large  American-built  steamers,  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  especially  designed 

and  handsomely  appointed  for  service  in  tropical  waters.    A  sailing  every  Saturday  at  noon. 

Send  for  new  booklet,  "Porto  Rico  Cruise.  "     Addret* 

CRUISING    DEPARTMENT 

PORTO  RICO  LINE,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York 

rips  also  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  Bahamas,     Af^xY/I    THE  AMERICAN 

lorida,   Texas   and    other    resorts    of   M.VJ  W  1    MEDITERRANEAN 

DISTRICT  PASSENGER  OFFICES 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

192  Washington  Street  701  Chestnut  Street  1306  F  Street,  N.W.         290  Broadway 


THE  NORMAL   LIFE 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

In  this  book, the  newest  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Devine,  the  author  puts  forward 
vigorous  and  optimistic  ideas  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  social  structure. 
Social  construction  he  conceives  is  shaped  and  influenced  by  our  actions  and 
ideals  in  a  very  human  way.  "We  are  the  archilects  and  builders  of  our 
own  well-being  and  that  of  our  posterity." 

The  book  is  a  careful  description,  a  close-knit  argument  for  the  best 
things  to  be  had — and  how  to  get  them  —  in  childhood,  in  adolescence,  in 
youth,  in  maturity,  in  old  age.  Price  $1.00;   by  mail  $1.07 

TWO  OTHER  BOOKS   BY   DR.  DEVINE 

PRICE  OF  EACH.  $1.00  POSTPAID   

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.      Nine  of  Mr.  Devine's  addresses,  delivered  at  various 

times  and  places,  full  of  the  author's  inspiring  conviction  that  "ancient  wrongs  shall  be  righted."' 
SOCIAL  FORCES.     Twenty-five  editorials  from  The  Survey,  in  which  Mr.  Devine  focuses  on 

American  problems  the  world-wide  experience  of  social  work  and  theory  gathered  into  the  news 

columns  of  the  magazine  from  week  to  week. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.  Inc..  105  East  22d  Street.   New  York  City 


ered  the  ordinance  too  drastic,  in  that  it 
prohibited  the  issuance  of  return  checks, 
and  for  this  reason  refused  to  give  it  his 
endorsement. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  face  of 
Bridgeport's  increasing  recreation  prob- 
lems, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
group  or  organization  is  promoting  the 
development  of  public  recreation  or 
seeking  adequate  public  control  over  pri- 
vate amusement  facilities. 

Suggestive  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
wholesome  recreation  facilities  is  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  law 
breaking — particularly  offenses  in  which 
drunkenness  plays  a  part.  Total  arrests 
from  April  to  August,  1914,  numbered 
2,154.  In  1915,  for  the  same  period,  they 
numbered  2,419  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent.  Arrests  in  which  drunkenness  was 
charged  jumped  from  627  to  887,  an  in- 
crease of  41  per  cent. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  un- 
attached men  in  the  city,  the  vice  situa- 
tion so  far  has  been  rather  well  control- 
led. Good  fortune  rather  than  far- 
sighted  planning  is  probably  to  be  blink- 
ed for  this.  Last  winter  a  few  citizens, 
disapproving  of  Bridgeport's  segregated 
district,  gathered  facts  regarding  it  and 
laid  them  before  the  mayor  giving  him 
the  choice  of  appointing  a  vice  com 
mission  or  having  an  expose.  He  chose 
the  former  course,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion and  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$500  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He 
also  closed  some  of  the  worst  disorderh 
houses. 

In  the  present  unlooked-for  develop- 
ment there  has  been,  therefore,  not  only 
the  police  department  watching  vice,  but 
a  vice  commission  watching  both  vice 
and  the  police  department's  control  of  it. 
Doubtless  as  a  result,  conditions  have 
been  better  than  they  otherwise  might 
have  been.  Street  solicitation  is  neither 
frequent  nor  open.  Rooming-houses, 
however,  and  certain  hotels  are  still  ac- 
cessible for  disorderly  purposes  and  on 
some  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  there 
have  been  line-ups  of  patrons  in  the  dis- 
orderly district. 

War  Orders  and'the  Workers 

So  much  for  the  civic  problems  thrust 
upon  this  New  England  city  by  a  war  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  They  are 
burdensome  and  acute,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  are  less  fundamental  than  the 
problems  that  are  purely  industrial.  Not 
out  of  a  war  boom  have  arisen  the  prob- 
lems of  hours  and  wages  and  working 
conditions.  They  were  there  before  the 
war  and  they  will  still  be  there  when 
peace  is  restored.  The  manner  in  which 
the  present  boom  has  modified  those 
problems  is,  however,  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

War  orders  found  Bridgeport  with  a 
nine-  or  ten-hour  day  in  most  of  its  fac- 
tories, and  with  labor  unions  for  the 
most  part  in  building  and  printing  trade 
only       \lreadv   :i<    l    result  of  the  boon) 
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Bridgeport  is  an  eight-hour  city,  and  the 
unions  have  a  strong  hold  in  many  fac- 
tories. Moreover,  systems  of  fines, 
charges  for  damaged  goods  and  other 
shop  practices  objectionable  to  the  work- 
ers have  in  many  instances  been  wiped 
out. 

If  the  Bridgeport  experience  suggests 
any  truth  regarding  industrial  conditions 
it  is  that  demand  and  supply  in  the  labor 
market  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  gains  which  have  been  made  have 
come  through  united  action  of  the  work- 
ers and  doubtless  would  not  have  come 
so  soon  or  been  so  great  without  such 
action,  but  that  labor's  united  action  has 
been  almost  universally  successful  is  at- 
tributable to  a  shortage  of  workers  in 
the  face  of  an  increasing  demand. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  condi- 
tions might  have  continued  as  they  were 
had  the  Arms  Company  not  come  to 
town.  But  the  company  came,  needing 
thousands  of  workers  and  willing  to  offer 
high  wages  and  good  working  condi- 
tions to  get  them.  Other  factories  be- 
gan to  take  on  workers,  for  war  orders 
and  a  shortage  of  labor  developed.  Soon 
different  companies  began  to  bid  against 
one  another,  particularly  for  machinists 
and,  of  course,  wages  went  up.  General 
changes  in  the  city  were  such  as  to  dis- 
turb the  settled  habits  of  the  people. 
Rents  went  up,  throwing  some  workers 
out  of  their  homes  and  causing  many 
great  concern.  Single  women  who  had 
previously  occupied  modest  rooms  sud- 
denly found  themselves  forced  out  by. 
men  who  could  pay  more.  The  result  of 
such  developments  was  to  throw  the 
workers  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
expectancy.  A  psychological  situation 
was  created  favorable  to  labor  disturb- 
ance. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  that  rumors 
of  strikes  first  began  in  connection  with 
the  new  arms  plant.  On  April  11  the 
carpenters  engaged  in  constructing"  the 
great  new  building  were  reported  ready 
to  walk  out,  but  the  trouble  blew  over. 
On  May  24  some  300  bricklayers  employ- 
ed by  James  Stewart  &  Company,  New 
York  contractors  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion work,  struck,  asking  for  a  wage  in- 
crease of  from  60  to  70  cents  per  hour 
and  other  minor  concessions.  Three 
days  later  a  group  of  hod-carriers  walk- 
ed out,  demanding  an  eight-hour  day 
which  was  later  to  become  the  battle 
cry  of  the  workers  of  the  city.  On  May 
28,  these  strikes  were  settled  when  the 
vice-president  of  the  International  Brick- 
layers' Union  asserted  that  they  did  not 
have  the  union's  sanction. 

From  that  date  until  July  12  there  was 
outward  peace,  but  trouble  evidently  was 
brewing,  for  Major  Walter  Penfield,  in 
charge  of  the  arms  plant,  wrote  the 
police  commissioners  asking  for  better 
police  protection,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  the  company  "had  its  labor 
troubles."  During  this  period  the  com- 
pany added  greatly  to  its  force  of  guards 


A  chocolate- flavored  sugar  wafer  that  is  appro- 
priate in  itself  as  a  dessert,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  any  dessert,  and  as  a  confectioi..  With  a  crisp, 
chocolate -flavored  covering  and  cream  center^ 
this  new  delight  is   a  revelation. 
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help    you    solve    some 
Christmas  gift  problems 


hristmas  Books  for 
the  Nature  Lover 

PET     BOOK,   The,  ANNA  botsford  comstock 

A  delightful  nature  study  volume  with  directions  for  the  care, 
feeding-,  and  housing  of  seventy  common  and  uncommon  pets. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  full  page 
halftones.  Frontispiece  painted  especially  for  this  book  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes. 

Handsomely   bound    in   Library   Buckram,   427 

pages  $2.50  Net. 

Nature  Songs  and  Stories,  katherine  creighton 

"Catchy"  little  songs  and  clever  little  stories  (with  special 
illustrations)  of  the  Chickadee,  the  Squirrel,  the  Honeybee,  the 
Dandelion  and  fourteen  more  make  this  a  most  attractive  addition 
to  the  little  folks'  library.  Parents  and  teachers  are  delighted 
with  it.  Bound  in  boards.     76  pages $.75  Net. 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  The 

ANNA  botsford  comstock 

Is  the  American  Nature  Study  book  for  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  library.  Its  234  sections  cover  the  out-of-doors.  Birds, 
insects,  animals  (large  and  small),  reptiles,  plants,  trees,  flowers, 
and  the  stars  are  studied.  In  use  by  thousands  of  parents  and 
teachers.     Fifth  edition  now  ready. 

Bound  in  cloth.    900  pages.     1000  illustrations. 

Complete  in  one  vol  unit $3.25  Net. 

Complete  in  two  volumes $4.00  Net. 

Nature  Notebook  Series,  The 

Notebooks  for  field  and  home  study.  Bird  Notebooks  Nos.  1 
and  2;  Tree  Notebook;  Plant  Notebook;  Fisli  Notebook  are  now 
ready.  Others  to  follow.  Each  book  contains  outlines  of  study  for 
field  use.  The  Bird  and  Fish  books  contain  in  addition  outlines 
on  watercolor  paper  to  be  filled  in  with  crayons  or  waterrolors. 

Pocket  size,  boards.      125  to  150  pages $.30c.  each. 

A  set  of  the  above  five  for $1.25. 

THE     COMSTOCK     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

ioo    Roberts     Place  ITHACA,    N.    Y. 


On  July  12  the  iron-workers  at  the 
arms  plant  walked  out  because  the  mill- 
wrights were  classed  and  paid  as  carpen- 
ters rather  than  as  iron-workers.  This 
innocent  appearing  jurisdictional  strike 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
strikes  which  swept  through  the  factor- 
ies of  the  city  as  if  moved  by  some  com- 
mon impulse.  Employers  for  the  most 
part  attribute  the  disturbances  to  agita- 
tors. Labor  unionists  claim  that  but  two 
of  the  many  strikes,  one  of  them  the  jur- 
isdictional strike  above  mentioned,  were 
called  by  union  labor  and  attribute  the 
sudden  upheaval  to  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions in  Bridgeport  had  become  so  bad 
that  the  workers  would  stand  them  no 
longer. 

To  the  outsider  it  appears  that  such  a 
flood  of  strikes  as  submerged  the  city 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  wide- 
spread and  long-nursed  discontent  which 
in  strictly  non-union  factories  could  find 
no  vent.  Even  this  discontent  would 
probably  have  found  no  such  sudden  ex- 
pression had  it  not  been  for  the  scarcity 
of  labor  which  gave  the  workers  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Events  in  the  next  few  weeks  fol- 
lowed thick  and  fast,  as  may  perhaps 
best  be  indicated  by  a  brief  chronological 
outline  of  reports  from  the  local  press: 

July  li.  Millwrights  at  arms  plant  Join 
Iron-workers  in  strike.  Want  to  be  classed  aa 
iron -workers  at  $3  a  day  rather  than  as  car- 
penters at  $3.75. 

July  tS.  Electricians  at  arms  plant  strike 
when  work  (hey  are  engaged  on  Is  taken  over 
by  Arms  Company,  an  open-shop  concern,  from 
Stewart  &  Company,  a  closed-shop  concern. 

July  21),  Machinists  at  arms  plant  and  sev 
enteen  other  factories  engaged  on  subsidiary 
munitions  orders  for  the  Arras  Company  strike 
The  chief  contention  is  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
TTnlon  officials  say  l.r.oo  called  out.  Arms  Com- 
pany say  only  125  left  work.  Arms  Company 
giants  $1  a  day  Increase  and  eight-hour  daV 
to   forestall   strike. 

July  St.  Companies  affected  bv  machinists 
strike  report  118  out  of  3.85  machinists  and 
tool  makers  out.  t'nions  claim  500  and  500 
other  workers.  Strikers  parade  before  UnioD 
Metallic  Cartridge  t'ompanv  plant  and  other 
factories  affected  and  100  girls  Join  strike. 

July  2.J.  Arms  Company  strike  settled.  Com 
pany  grants  forty-eight  hour  week  without  re- 
duction In  wages.  Millwrights  to  be  classed  as 
lion-workers. 

July  SI.  T.ocomohlle  Company  puts  In  profit- 
sharing  scheme  said  to  advance  wages  an 
average  of  13  per  cent. 

Aiifiuxt  S.  Coulter  and  McKenr.ie  Machine 
Company  machinists  return.  Granted  ten-hour 
day  dining  rush,  but  with  double  pay   last  hour. 

Aniiu.it  S.  Police  arrest  Frank  .1.  Bowen, 
Frederick  Cedarholm  and  I.ouls  .1.  Nelson,  labor 
agitators,  (lie  first  two  local  men.  for  attempt 
to  address  Locomobile  Company  employes  at 
noon  hour  on  vacant  lot  rented  by  them.  Nel- 
son, an  outsider,  told  by  police  he  can  speak 
on  neither  public  nor  private  property.  Men 
attempted  to  speak  for  eMii-hour  day."  Cedar 
holm  cautioned  workers  to  keep  the  peace. 

Auiju.it  9.  Locomobile  Company  offers  men 
choice  Iwtween  eight-hour  day  with  ten-hour  pay 
or  newly   installed  bonus  plan. 

Anffuat  10.  Three  men  arrested  In  free 
speech   cases  held  guilty.      Fined   $1    and   costs. 

Aut/uit  W.  Locomobile  Company  employee 
vote  for  eight-hour  day  with  ten-hour  pay 
rather   than   bonus  plan. 

Auiiu.it  H,  Manufacturers'  Association  vote* 
almost  unanimously  for  fiftv  hour  week,  Sev 
ernl  manufacturers  announce  Its  adoption, 
t'nions  dissatisfied  and  insist  upon  forty-eight 
hour  week. 

Auguxt    16.     From    1.500   to   1.S00  workers  at 

Warner   Bros,   corset    factory    strike.      Ask   eight 
hour  day  and   20  per  cent   Increase   In    pay 
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A  Good  Holiday 
Gift  Book 

The  Meaning  of  Christian  Unity 

3u  William  H.  Cobb 

J  2mo.   net  $1.25.      By  mail  $1.35 

It  is  vital  in  every  page  and  worthy  of  the 
great  title  which  it  bears.     George  A.  Gordon. 

The  difference  between  this  book  and  many  others 
is  that  it  shows  how  to  carry  out  into  everyday 
life  the  principle  of  Christian  unity  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Cobb's  presentation  is  irreproachable.  It  is 
benevolent,  conciliatory,  and  scholarly. 

San  Francisco   Argonaut. 

A  valuable  guide  for  all  who  would  make  their 
lives  contribute  more  powerfully  to  the  building 
up  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Christian   Intel'igencer. 

The  calm,  fair,  sane  way  of  looking  at  varying 
views  is  most  welcome, 

Sunday  School  Times. 

The  author  writes  with  broad  sympathy,  urges  old 
views  freshly,  and  puts  new  ones  with  effect. 

Boston    Transcript. 


THOMAS    Y.    CROWELL     CO. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Edward  A.  Steiner's 

LATEST  WORK 

Introducing  the 
American  Spirit 

"A  big  heart  and  sense  of  humor"  are 
qualities  much  in  evidence  in  Steiner's 
new  book.  In  "showing  off"  America  to 
an  old  world  companion  hehits  upon  the 
real  dominating  American  spirit  and  we 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."   Net  $1 

Other  Books  ty  the  Same  Author 


From  Alien  to  Citizen 

Illustrated,  net  $1.50 

The  Broken  Wall.     Illustrated,  net  $1 .00 

Against  the  Current.     Net  $1.25 

The  Immigrant  Tide-Its  Ebb  and  Flow.  Net  $1 .50 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant.  Illustrated,  net  $  1 .50 

The  Mec'iitor.     Illustrated,  net  $  1 .25 

Tolstoy,  the  Man  and  [lis  Message,     iilus.,  net  $1.50 

At  all  booksellers  or  of  the  Publishers 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

New  York:  158  S:h  Av.    Chicago:  125  N.  Wabash  Av. 


"Too  Vital  a  Book '°  oe  Ignored" 

MARRIAGE  and  the 
SEX  PROBLEM 


By  F.  W.  FOERSTER 

"Tt  cannot  fail  to  clear  much  of  tlie  mis- 
understanding that  at  present  confuses  the 
untrained  reader."— Catholic  Educational 
Review 

"A  remarkable  book.  Dr  Foerster  cham 
plons  the  old  policy  of  reticence  in  matters 
of  sexual  iustiuct." — Current  Opinion. 

Cloth.  i2mo,  $1.35  net. 
FREDERICK     A.     STOKES    COMPANY 
Publishers,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


BULLETINS: 


'Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
Values,"  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Dale  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ar> 
pliancea,"  15c:  "  The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 


August  11.  Warner  Bros,  offer  forty -eight- 
boui'  week  and  10  per  cent  increase  In  pay. 
Strikers    refuse. 

Crawford  laundry  girl  workers — about  30 — 
strike.  Demand  eight-hour  day  and  -0  per  cent 
increase  in  pay. 

August  18.  Warner  Bros,  grant  forty-eight- 
hour  week  and  1UV6  per  cent  Increase  In  pay. 
Agree  lo  hire  girls  over  sixteen  years  only, 
not  to  charge  for  damaged  goods,  aud  to  sell 
thread  at  wholesale  prices.  Will  allow  collec- 
tion of  union   dues  in  factory. 

August  10.  Ninety  per  cent  of  workers  at 
Salt  textile  factory  walk  out.  Want  eight-hour 
day,  time  aud  a  half  for  overtime,  no  charge 
for  damaged  goods,  2b  per  cent  increase  in  pay 
and    two-loom    system    abolished. 

Crawford  Laundry  grants  forty-eight-hour 
week  and  20  per  cent  increase  in  pay. 

August  20.  Six  hundred  Bryant  Electric 
Company  workers  strike  for  eight-hour  daj 
and    improved    shop   conditions. 

Star  Shirt  Company  workers  (225)  walk 
out,  four-tifths  of  them  women.  Demand  not 
to  be  charged  for  cotton  aud  needles,  no  assess- 
ment of  damages,  no  tines,  forty-eight  hour 
week,  12  V>  per  cent  increase  in  pay,  differences 
to  he  settled  liy  shop  committee  and  other 
minor  concessions. 

Tumlmll  Motor  Car  Company  grants  fifty- 
flve-hoiir  week  with  sixty-hour  pay.  No  strike 
reported. 

Electric  Cable  Company  grants  forty-eight- 
hour  week  with  fifty  tive-u««r  pay.  No  strike 
reported. 

Wolverine  Motor  Company  grants  forty-eight- 
hour    week.      No   strike    reported. 

Crawford  Laundry  workers  out  again.  De- 
mands  not    reported. 

August  21.  felemon  Rubber  Company  workers 
strike. 

Connecticut  Electric  Company  workers  strike. 

Coulter  and  McKenzie  Machine  Company 
Iron-workers  strike,  but  demands  are  granted 
in  one  hour. 

Burns  and  Bassick  workers  reported  back  at 
work. 

About  000  workers  of  George  C.  Batchellor 
Corset  Company  and  Crown  Corset  Company 
strike. 

August  2).  ITolmes  and  Edwards  strike  off. 
Men  get  forty-eight-hour  week  at  pay  formerly 
received  for  tifty-live  hours. 

Si'vcnty-flve  gills  out  at  Bias  Narrow  Fabric 
Company,  \vant  eight  hours'  work  with  ten 
hours'  pay. 

Five  hundred  workers  out  at  Crane  Valve 
Company.  Uant  $:<  for  eight-hour  day  instead 
of  $2.50   for   nine  hours. 

American   Chain   Company   men   out. 

Sixty  men  out  at  Sprlne  I'erch  Company. 

Night  shllt  men — about  2t» — out  at  Amer- 
ican  Tube   and    Stamping   Company. 

Cantield  Hubber  (  orapnny  workers  strike  for 
forty-eight-hour  week,  higher  pay  and  better 
shop   conditions. 

Itetween  ion  and  2u0  girls  out  at  La  Resista 
Corset    factory. 

Lowe  Laundry  workers  out  because  Crawford 
Laundry    work   brought   there. 

August  25.  Acme  Shear  Company- — 500  men 
out.  Want  eight-hour  day  and  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  pay. 

A.  E.  Ilenkels  Lace  Company  workers  strike. 

Twenty  Polak  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
workers   out. 

Bridgeport  Metal  floods  Company  gives  forty- 
eigbt-bour  week  with  fifty-five-hour  pay.  No 
strike   reported. 

Twenly-tire  MaeCathron  Boiler  Works  men 
out.  Company  offers  fifty-hour  week  without 
reduction   In   pay.     Not  accepted. 

Machinists  at  Automatic  Machine  Company 
— S3   In   number — go  out   In   strike. 

II.  O.  Cantield  Rubber  Company  grants  eight- 
hour  day. 

170  N.  Y.,  N.  n.  &  n.  Railway  freight 
handlers   strike. 

Batchellor,  Crown,  and  La  Resista  Corset 
Company  strikes  settled.  Workers  get  same 
concessions  granted  Warner  Corset  Company 
workers   on    August    IS. 

Connecticut  Flortrie  Company  workers  all  re- 
turn. Cranted  nine-hour  day  and  fifty-hour 
week  with   fifty-tive-hour  pay. 

August  SO.  Twelve  window-cleaners  strike  for 
nine-hour  day  with   fourteen-hour  pay  day. 

August  St.  American  Graphophone  Company 
grants  fortv  eight  hour  week  and  20  per  cent 
increase.      No  strike. 

September  1.  Three  department  stores  in- 
crease wages.  Retain  fifty- two- hour  week  In 
winter  and  forty-seven  hour  week  In  summer. 
Workers  a  year  in  employment  to  get  wenk's 
vacation  on  pay.  Closing  hour  Saturday  night 
to  stay  at  0  p.  m. 

Rrvant  Electric  Company  strike  settled. 
Workers  get  forty-elgbt-lniur  week  with  tifty- 
five-hour  pay.     Shop  committee  not  granted. 

September   2.  Bias    Narrow    Fabric   Company 

workers  return.  (let   fnrty-eight-hour  week  and 

all    concessions  but    recognition    of    shop    com- 
mittee. 


Longmans'  New  Books 

PRACTICABLE  SOCIALISM. 

Papers  by  the  late  CANON  and  Mrs.  S  A.  BAR- 
NET  T.  New  Series.  With  Portrait  Frontispiece. 
Crown  cvo.     $1  75  net. 

This  volume  follows  the  plan  of  the  two  former  se  ies 
of  "Practicable  .Socialism  '  and  is  a  compilation  of  arti- 
cles and  pipers  from  the  pens  of  two  people  who  have 
long  experience  of.  and  personal  contact  vtith,  social 
conditions. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACH  NG:  its 
Aims  and  its  Methods. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  LESTER.  M.  A..  Direclor  of 
Sunday  School  Work  in  the  Diocese  of  London. 
Crown  8vo.  $0.50  n.t. 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  HOPE,  and 
CHANTS  FOR  SOCIALISTS. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Fcap.  8vo.  $0.75  net. 
Leather,  $1.00  n.t. 

CUBA  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Bv  A.  C.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  "Cuba  and  the 
Intervention."  etc  With  numerous  illustrations  from 
original  photographs.  Small  ftvo.  Cloth,  ornamental. 
$l./5  net. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

BytheRt  Rev.  C.  H.  BRENT.  D.  D..  Bishop  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Author  of  "Leadership,"  "Lib- 
erty, and  Other  Sermon*."     Crown  8vo.     $1.50  net. 

The  material  has  all  the  simplicity  and  directness, 
the  reserve,  the  candor  and  the  true  Christianity  charac- 
teristic of  the  author. 

THE  CROWD  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

By  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY.  Crown  8vo. 
$1.75  net. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Fourth  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  GREAT  METHOD 


Those  who  have  used  this  system  of  teach- 
ing English  to  foreigners  declare  it  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  effective  method  ever  de- 
vised. In  use  by  nearly  2,003  teachers.  It 
enables  any  English  speaking  person  to  teach 
a  group  of  any  nationalty  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  tongue. 

The  system  comprises  the  following: 

TEACHER  MANUAL        ....    Cloth  .50 
STUDENT  LESSON  LEAVES,   Ten  l.-ssons 

each per  series  .05 


TEACHING  CHARTS 
CONVERSATION  CARDS, 

box 
BEGINNER'S  READER - 
ISegiiuier's  Reauers  2 
FIRST  READER        . 
SECOND  READER    . 


$1.25 
Complete  set  in 

per  series  .50 
1         .         .         .  Paper  .15 

and  3  will  innn  be  r-suecl 
Heavy  Paper  .50 
Heavy  Paper  .50 


CIVICS  FOR  COMING  AMERICANS  .  Paper  .15 
IMMIGRANT  RACES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  Cloth  .50 
WAYS  AND  MEANS         .        .        .        .  Paper  .15 

Suggc>ti-M.s  1  irwork  among  industrial 
men  and  buys. 

FREE—Jl  16-pagc  booklet  showing  progress  of 
Association  work  amonj  foni  ners,  also  other  leaf- 
lets and  full  description  of  matter  mentioned  above. 


ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
124  East  28th  Street  ::  New  York 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT  BUY 
A  BOOK 

AND      BUY      IT      FROM 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 
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SEX  PROBLEMS 
IN  WORRY  AND 
WORK 


WM.LEEHOWARD.M.D. 


Author  of  "Plain  Facts  on  Sex  Hygiene," 

"Facts  for  the  Married," 

etc.,  etc. 

^[  A  frank  and  simple  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  worry 
and  distress  among  men  and 
women,  and  the  best  methods 
to  pursue  to  secure  permanent 
relief.  A  revelation  of  the 
tremendous  problems  in  sex 
physiology  and  psychology, 
embodying  the  very  latest  dis- 
coveries and  conclusions  of 
modern  medical  science.  Un- 
deniably a  book  that  you 
should  read  at  your  earliest 
opportunity,  to  remove  some 
of  your  own  perplexities  and 
to  help  you  save  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family  from 
needless    fears.    ::  ::   ::   ::   ::   :: 

CHAPTERS 

1.  Worry  and  the  Prim- 
itive For-es  of  Nature. 

2.  Is   Chastity   Consist- 
ent with  Health? 
3    The  Worry  over  the 
Fear  of    becoming    Im- 
potent. 

4.  The  Sexual  Problem 
of  the  Neurasthenic. 

5.  Why  Vo'i  Worry  over 
Unknown  Fears? 

6.  Internal  S-x  Forces 
and  their  Effect  upon 
Efficiency. 

7.  How  Emotions — Fear, 
Anger,  Love, Jealousy — 
Ciuse  Injury  to  Bodily 
Heilth. 

8.  Character  and  Sexu- 
ality. 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH    *  1    ftrt 
BY  PREPAID  MAIL  «P  *  'UU 

Send  for  detailed  circular  giving  full  information 

EDWARD  J.  CLODE,  156  5th  Av.,  New  York 


GALLOWAY'S 
BIOLOGY  OF  SEX 

This  book  shows  how,  when,  and  by  whom  sex 
knowledge  may  wisely  be  imparted.  Chapters 
treat  the  actual  conditions,  basal  principles,  the 
physical,  social  and  moral  bearings  of  sex,  time 
and  manner  of  instruction,  eugenics,  and  the 
problems  of  parents.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  the  organizations  interested  in  social  hygiene 
and  sex  education. 

Cloth.     124  pages.     75  cents. 

TORELLE'S  PLANT  AND 
ANIMAL  CHILDREN 

This  book  presents  in  clear,  simple  language 
the  essential  facts  in  the  life  history  of  plants 
and  animals.  In  connection  with  each  type  of 
plant  and  animal  discussed  is  given  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  its  reproduction  is  ac- 
complished, until  the  fundamental  law  of  egg 
and  sperm  is  seen  to  pervade  all  but  the  lowest 
forms  of  organic  life.  The  work  is  suited  to  the 
needs  of  growing  children. 

Cloth.    238  page}.    335  illustrations.    60  cents. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

231-245  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  London 


September  3.  Small  riot  at  Crane  Valve 
Company  settled  by  police. 

September  9.  1.800  out  at  American  Grapho- 
phone  factory.  Want  20  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease.     Company   offered   fifty   cents   an    hour. 

September  11.  H.  O.  Canfield  Rubber  Com- 
pany men — 23  in  number — out  again. 

Twelve  bayonet  twisters  at  Remington  Arms 
Company  out. 

Workers  on  new  high  school  building  strike. 
Dispute   over   time   of   wage   payment. 

September  IS.  IT.  O.  Canfield  Rubber  Com- 
pany workers  back  at  work.  Granted  forty- 
eight-hour  week  with  12 y2  per  cent  increase  in 
pay  and   shop   committee. 

September  IS.  Manufacturers'  Association 
says  but  one  shop  committee  granted  as  result 
of   strikes. 

September  28.  American  Graphophone  Com- 
pany workers  accept  forty-eight-hour  week  with 
wage  increases  ranging  from  4  to  24  per  cent. 

September  SO. 
on  strike. 


Max  Ams  Company  machinists 


October  i.  Salt  Textile  Company  cuts  hours 
from  55  to  52%.  Claims  200  strikers  returned. 
Strikers  say  but  18. 

October  11.  Siemon  Rubber  Company  worfe 
ers  return  to  work.  Get  week  of  fifty  instead 
of  sixty  hours  and  increased  pay. 

October  13.  Twenty-five  machinists  at  Harris 
Engineering  Company  strike  for  having  to  work 
over  eight  hours  without  extra  pay. 

An  examination  of  this  remarkable 
record  shows  that  in  all  fifty-five  strikes 
were  reported  in  the  papers  during  these 
two  months  and  a  half,  and  considering 
the  state  of  turmoil  which  existed  it 
seems  unlikely  that  all  of  them  found 
their  way  into  the  press.  Moreover, 
many  concerns,  to  prevent  strikes,  were 
forced  to  make  concessions. 

Most  of  the  trouble  appears  now  to 
have  blown  over  and  the  workers  in 
counting  up  their  gains  find  these: 

For  the  most  part  they  now  work 
eight  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine  or  ten. 

In  the  eight  hours  most  of  them  re- 
ceive as  much  as  they  formerly  earned  in 
the  nine  or  ten ;  machinists  and  a  few 
others  receive  more. 

Whereas  formerly  there  were  no 
unions  among  factory  workers,  unions 
among  them  now  have  considerable 
strength. 

The  factories  still  maintain  open  shops 
and  the  manufacturers  insist  that  but 
one  employer  has  agreed  to  recognize  a 
shop  committee,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  workers  have  had  a  lesson  in 
the  value  of  standing  together  they  will 
not  soon  forget  and  that  in  settling  dis- 
putes the  companies  did  deal  with  com- 
mittees of  men  and  doubtless  will  do  so 
again  under  similar  circumstances. 

One  must  not  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  for  the  workers  the  boom  has  meant 
all  profit  and  no  loss.  Aside  from  ma- 
chinists not  many  workers  earn  more  per 
day  at  present — unless  they  work  over- 
time— than  they  did  formerly;  but  high- 
er rents  have,  in  many  instances,  raised 
their  cost  of  living.  Moreover,  night 
work  has  increased  greatly.  Many 
women  are  on  the  night  shift  at  the 
U.M.C.  plant. 

Looking  into  the  future  the  big  ques- 
tion seems  to  be :  "Will  the  workers  be 
able  to  hold  the  ground  they  have  gain- 
ed?" The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  these  gains  have  been  made  under 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions — a  short- 


SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

::  AND  :: 

CHURCH   EFFICIENCY 


The  Social  Institutions  and 
Ideals  of  the  Bible 

By  Theodore  G.  Soares 
{In  Bible  Study  Textbook  Series) 
A  study  of  the  elements  of  Hebrew  Life  in 
their  development  from  the   beginnings   to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  social  teachings 
of  the  prophets,  the  sages,  and  of  Jesus. 

Cronm  8\>o.     386  pages.     Cloth. 
Net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Poverty  and  Wealth 

From  the  Viewpoint  of   the  Kingdom  of  God 
By  Harry  F.  Ward 

Christian  standards  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  these 
pages,  in  order  that  the  relationship  of 
wealth  to  poverty  may  be  made  clear  and 
its  real  issues  comprehended. 

!6mo.     135  pages.     Net,  50c,  postpaid. 

Tobacco 

By  Bruce  Fink 

A  keen  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  dan. 
gers  of  the  tobacco  habit.  In  these  days, 
when  with  so  many  the  habit  has  passed  the 
point  where  there  is  regard  for  the  feelings 
or  rights  of  non-users,  such  an  examination 
as  this  is  both  needed  and  timely. 

!6mo.     128  pages.     Net,  50c,  postpaid 

The  Redemption  of  the 
South  End 

By  E.  C.  E.  Dorion 
{In  the  Constructive  Church  Series.) 
A  graphic  story  of  the  transformation  of  a 
section  of  Boston  through  the  influence  and 
work  of  Morgan  Memorial  Church.  It  is  a 
study  from  life,  and  shows  how  an  applied 
gospel  eventuates  in  the  conversion  and  up- 
building both  of  individual  and  community 
life.  Illustrated  with  charts,  diagrams  and 
photographs. 

Crown  8vo.      16  illustrations.      125  pages 
Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The  Church  in  the  City 

By  Bishop  Frederick  Delano!  Leete 

(In  the  Constructive  Church  Series) 

A  study  of  the  difficulties  snd  opportunities 

of  the   modern   city  church.     Bishop  Leete 

has  had  unusual  experience  as  a  city  pastor. 

Crown  8co.    314  pages.     Clotb. 

Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

The   Community   Survey  in 

Relation  to  Church 

Efficiency 

By  Charles  E.  Carroll 
{In  the  Constructive  Church  Series.) 
A  concrete  example  of  the  modern  method 
of  approaching  the  task  of  the  church. 
Exery  pastor  and  churchman  with  the 
modern  viewpoint  will  need  this  book  for 
inspiration  and  information.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  charts,  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs. 

CrouTi  AVo.     Illustrated.      142  pages. 
Cloth.     Net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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Christmas  Gifts  Worth  While 


You  can't  give  your  friends  good  health,  but  you  can  give  them  books 
which  will  show  them  how  to  keep  good  health.  Useful  gifts  are  appreci- 
ated, and  what  gift  could  be  more  useful  than  a  book  which  teaches  man 
how  to  keep  his  most  cherished  and  valuable  possession — good  health? 

^r-v<=k/-|c»  1       C*  n  Y*  1  QTm  7\  Q         itf^VVl  P  <=*  ^e  wl"  ^e  g'ac^  to  ma'^  our  b00^  direct  to  your  friends, 

t^J^JKZK^lCXl      V^llI  lSLlIlao      kJCl  VH^C       nl  a  speciai  Christmas  wrapping,  enclosing  your  card  if  you 

so  desire.     This  special  service  will  save  you  much  time  and  trouble,  and  our  customers  find  that  this  is  a  great  advantage. 

Just  make  out  your  list  of  books,  write  plainly  the  name  and  address  to  which  they  are  to  be  directed,  enclose  a  sufficient 

number  of  your  cards,  and  your  remittance  for  the  proper  amount — then  we  will  take  care  of  the  delivery. 


The  Story  of  Camp  Fire 


Healthy,  strong,  vigorous  girls — the  kind  that  make  the  capable  wives  and  competent  mothers — the  kind  of  a  girl  and 
woman  you   want   your   daughter   to   be — that's   part   of   the  "Story  of  the  Camp  Fire/' 

"Camp  Fire"  means  to  girls  what  "Boy  Scout"  means  to  boys.  The  whole  idea  is  so  fascinating,  and  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  such  delightfully  attractive  ceremonies,  ritual  and  costuming  that  the  movement  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Mothers  approve  of  it  because  through  its  influence  their  girls  wish  to  know  and  learn  the  very  things  their  mothers 
wish  to  teach  them  about  home,  health,  work  and  love.  There  never  was  a  more  fascinating,  thrilling,  helpful  story  for 
girls  than  this  "Camp  Fire"  book  which  Ethel  Rogers  has  written  of  the  wonderful  outdoor  life  girls  live  at  the  Sebago 
Wohelo  camp.  To  read  the  book  seems  just  like  living  among  the  girls — learning  to  swim,  dive,  paddle  a  canoe,  "hike," 
cook,  hold  "council  fires"  and  many  other  delightful  things,  while  growing  into  strong,  splendid,  capable  young  women, 
with  an  abundance  of  health  and  energy. 

The  introduction  is  written  by  Mrs.  Gulick — the  founder  of  Camp  Fire — and  there  are  more  than  50  beautiful  pic- 
tures, songs  and  Camp  Fire  symbols.  There  are  over  250  pages,  superbly  decorated,  printed  and  bound  in  Camp  Fire 
colors.  This  is  a  book  which  every  girl  will  delight  in  receiving  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The  price  is  only  $1.25  net,  postpaid. 
(See  our  guarantee   below.) 


Scientific  Exercise  for  Health 

Without  scientific  instruction,  you  are  likely  to  over-exercise 
and  this  is  just  as  dangerous  as  not  exercising  at  all.  This  is 
why  Prof.  A.  R.  T.  Winjun  has  put  into  a  book  the  manual  of 
exercises  taught  by  him  for  years  while  Director  of  Physical 
Training  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Here,  exercise  for 
health  and  beauty  has  been  made  a  conscientious  study  and 
developed  into  a  reliable  science.  In  Prof.  Winjun's  book,  he 
tells  you  exactly  what  you  should  do  to  develop  your  muscles 
evenly  and  build  your  body  into  a  splendid  bulwark  of  health. 
And — he  shows  you  plainly  how  to  do  this  with  hundreds  of 
specially  posed  photographs,  diagrams  and  charts,  all  included 
in  this  book,  containing  over  350  pages.  These  exercises  you 
perform  without  apparatus  right  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room.  Library  Cloth  Binding.  Price  $2  net — postpaid.  (See 
our  guarantee  below.) 

New  Cookery  with  "Calories" 

With  the  scientific  food  values  expressed  in  calories  under 
each  recipe  Miss  Lenna  Frances  Cooper's  book — "The  New  Cook- 
ery"— tells  you  just  what  nourishment  (in  percentages  of 
protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates)  is  in  each  helping.  With  this 
knowledge,  you  can  regulate  your  diet  and  that  of  your  family 
so  as  to  get  a  "balanced  raiion"  exactly  suited  to  your  daily 
needs.  "The  New  Cookery"  is  the  first  cook  book  ever  offered,  in 
which  the  scientific  values  of  the  foods  are  given  under  each 
recipe.  Diet  is  no  hardship  with  such  a  book.  It  tells  you 
exactly  what  you  can  eat  with  safety.  Tells  how  to  make  over 
900  different  dishes  without  the  use  of  meat — dainty,  substan- 
tial delicious — soups,  entrees,  stews,  roasts,  salads,  pies,  cakes, 
pastries,  puddings,  preserves,  sauces,  frozen  desserts  and  many 
other  dishes.  for  many  years.  Miss  Cooper  has  been  Chief 
Dietitian  at  the  great  Battle  Creek  SanitaWum  and  she  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Battle  Creek  School  of  Home  Economics.  In 
her  book  Miss  Cooper  tells  of  many  home  economies  which  are 
easy  to  understand  and  practice,  and  she  also  tells  you  how  to 
feed  your  family  for  health.  The  book  contains  over  350  pages 
of  recipes  and  many  interesting  illustrations.  Library  Cloth 
binding.  Price  only  $1.50,  net — postpaid.  (See  our  guarantee 
below.) 


Diet  and  Digestion 


Indigestion,  Constipation,  and  the  more  serious  ills  to  which 
they  lead  are  so  common  and  cause  so  much  needless  pain  and 
suffering,  that  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  has  written  a  book 
telling  bow  such  disorders  may  be  avoided.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  diet  and  digestion.  For  nearly 
forty  years,  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  where  he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and 
prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion,  constipation  and 
the  more  serious  ills  they  lead  to.  What  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  experience.  He  deals  with  facts-  nut 
theory.  His  new  book  is  called  "Colon  Hygiene."  and  in  it  he 
tells  you  of  all  digestive  disorders,  their  causes  and  natural 
methods  for  their  relief  which  you  may  apply  right  in  your  own 
home.  Nearly  400  pages,  with  many  illustrations,  diet  tables 
and  instructions  for  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Library  Cloth 
binding.    Price  only  $2  net  postpaid.    (See  our  guarantee  below.) 

How  to  Steady  Your  Nerves 

Self-control — poise — the  balance  which  enables  you  to  meet 
and  handle  any  situation  is  the  most  valuable  asset  you  can 
have.  And — no  one  man  living  is  so  well  able  as  Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg  to  tell  you  bow  to  care  for  and  control  your 
nerves.  For  years  Dr.  Kellogg  has  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  basic  causes  of  nervousness.  He  has,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  affording 
him  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and  prescribe  for  thousands 
of  cases  of  nervousness.  Thus  he  speaks  from  experience — deals 
with  facts.  In  his  latest  book,  "Neurasthenia,"  Dr.  Kellogg  tells 
you  that  nervousness  is  "a  symptom — not  a  disease."  He  also 
tells  you  how  to  get  at  the  cause  of  nervousness  so  as  to  regain, 
and  retain,  nerve  balance  and  control.  Over  300  pages,  with 
many  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  instructions  as  to  exercise, 
rest  and  sleep.  Library  Cloth  binding  price  only  .$2  postpaid. 
(See  our  guarantee  below.) 


OUR  GUARANTEE  ^e  guarantee  tnat  y°u  w'u  be  absolutely  satisfied  with  any  of  these 
mmmmmim— — __  books.  If,  after  examination,  you  find  that  you  are  not  satisfied,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  you  can  return  the  book  at  our  expense,  within  5  days,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  at  once,  without  question,  and  your  examination  will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

Send  for  our  new  free  catalog  of  health  books.     A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.    Send  order  to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co.  26 12  w.  Main  street,  Battle  creek,  Mich. 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


A  HILLTOP  ON  THE  MARNE 

By  MILDRED  ALDRICII.  Letters  written  by  an  American  whose  home  in  France 
was  a  central  point  in  the  Marne  battle.  "Throughout  the  book  are  fine  cameos  of 
courage,  faith,  patriotism,  sublime  devotion  to  a  cause." — Boston  Transcript.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25  net. 

LETTERS  ON  AN  ELK  HUNT 

By  ELIXORE  TRUITT  STEWART.  Author  of  "Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader." 
"Humor  and  pathos,  tragedy  and  comedy,  romance  and  realism,  successively  enrich 
these  unstudied  accounts  of  every-day  persons  and  events  amid  the  hard  conditions  of 
the  western  frontier." — The  Dial.    Frontispiece.     $1.00   net. 

MORE  JONATHAN  PAPERS 

By  ELISABETH  WOODBRIDGE.  Written  in  the  same  light-hearted,  humorous  fashion 
that  made  the  earlier  Jonathan  Papers  so  delightful.  The  Dial  says  :  "Elisabeth  Wood- 
bridge  is  one  of  the  outdoor  philosophers.  She  is  also  a  very  charming  writer." 
$1.25  net. 

THE  BABY'S  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

By  DR.  RICHARD  M.  SMITH.  A  complete,  authoritative,  and  practical  handbook 
for  mothers  and  nurses  written  by  an  eminent  baby  specialist.  The  latest  word  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children.     Illustrated.     75  cents  net. 

AMERICA  AT  WORK 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND.  Author  of  "A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine."  Brilliant  sketches  of 
typical  American  industries, — the  telephone  exchange,  the  steel  smelter,  the  grain  ele- 
vator, the  stock  yard,  etc.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  UPLIFT  SERIES 

Gift  books  of  inspiration  by  such  famous  living  authors  as  Charles  W.  Eliot,  George 
H.  Palmer,  Bliss  Perry  and  Edward  Bok.  Information  regarding  these  little  hooks 
sent   on   request   to   the    publishers. 

PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  F.  M.  LEAVITT  and  EDITH  BROWN.  An  authoritative  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  "prevocational"  education,  its  need  as  a  part  of  our  public  school 
svstem,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  attained. 
$1.10  net. 

MEANS  AND  METHODS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

By  ALBERT  LEAKE.  "In  a  complete,  yet  concise  way.  this  work  takes  up  condi 
tions  of  rural  life,  such  as  lack  of  educational  and  social  opportunities,  lack  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  the  boy  on  the  farm  as  an  unpaid  hand  and  various  other  features, 
suggesting  what  appear  to  be  practical  solutions  to  the  problems.  *  *  *  A  book 
possessing  real  value." — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times.     $2.00  net. 

THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY 

Bi)  DONALD  EARL  DUNBAR.  A  study  and  comparison  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in 
free-trade  Wales  and  in  protectionist  America.  It  thoroughly  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  tin-plate  making  and  throws  a  tlood  of  light  on  some  of  the  great  economic  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.     $1.00  net. 

THE  CANADIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

7?)/  W.  J.  A.  DONALD.  The  Canadian  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  built  up 
largely  by  means  of  tariffs  and  the  granting  of  bounties.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of 
his  main  theme,  the  author  has  ample  opportunity  to  analyze  the  working  of  these 
methods.  "A  decided  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Canada." — ATetO  Yorl;  Sun. 
$2.00  ret. 

The  three  boots  above  are  in  the  Hart,  Schaffncr  and  Marx  Prize  Essays  Series. 


FICTION 
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By  .MARY  ROBERTS  RINKIIART.  "A 
brilliant  story  of  hospital  wards  and  work, 
of  nurses,  of  surgeons,  of  discouragements, 
of  successes,  of  poverty,  of  wealth,  of  love, 
— in  short,  of  humanity." — Cleveland 
Town  Topics.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 

DAVID  PENSTEPHEN 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE.  David  is  as  lov- 
able a  character  as  Mr.  Pryce's  "Chris- 
topher" and  the  story  of  his  life  is  even 
more    interesting.      $1.35    net. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  GARIN 

By  MARY  JOIIN'STOW  "Even  better  than 
'To  Have  and  to  Hold.'  Miss  Johnston  has 
never  drawn  a  finer  character  than  Qarin." 
—  St.  I. onis  Globe-Democrat.  Frontispiece 
In   color.     $1.40  net. 


CLOSED  DOORS 

By  MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE. 
Stories  of  deaf  and  blind  children.  "Not 
since  Myra  Kelly  published  'Little  Citizens' 
has  anything  at  once  so  fresh,  so  ob- 
viously authentic  and  so  instantly  appeal- 
ing been  offered  us." — Life.     $1.00  net. 

PENELOPE'S    POSTSCRIPTS 

By  KATE  POUGLAS  WIGCIX.  "All  of 
llii'  charm  of  the  author's  previous  books 
is  present  in  this  one,  and  its  perusal  will 
prove  a  genuine  pleasure."  \.,r  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.      Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK 

By  WILLA  STBERT  CATIIKi:  The  story 
Of  a  great  American  singer.  "One  of  the 
most  interesting  American  novels  that  has 
been  written  in  a  long  time." — New  York 
Globe.     $1.  in   net. 
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age  of  labor  in  the  face  of  an  increas- 
ing demand.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  war  orders  ceases  many  workers 
will  be  laid  off.  The  great  arms  factory 
may  not  cease  to  operate,  as  pessimists 
predict,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  run 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  One  or  possi- 
bly two  shifts  of  workers  will  be  laid  off 
and  other  factories  now  running  at  ut- 
most capacity  will  likewise  reduce  the 
number  of  their  employes.  At  such  a 
time  employers  will  hold  the  whip  handle, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  seek  to 
withdraw  some  of  the  concessions  so  re- 
cently granted. 

In  Europe  when  an  army  advances  in 
the  face  of  a  withering  fire  and  captures 
an  enemy  trench,  it  immediately  sets 
about  to  "consolidate"  its  position.  The 
question  is:  "Will  the  workers  in 
Bridgeport  before  the  time  of  slack  work 
comes  be  able  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion by  organizing  so  strongly  that  em- 
ployers will  fear  to  break  with  them?  If 
they  are  able  to  do  so  all  will  be  well ;  if 
not,  they  may  find  their  victories  less 
complete  than  they  now  seem. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  such  con- 
solidation is  not  particularly  hopeful. 
As  one  Bridgeport  labor  unionist  said: 
"Workingmen  don't  look  ahead."  Or- 
ganizers from  international  unions  have 
for  the  most  part  departed,  leaving  the 
situation  in  the  hands  of  local  leaders  and 
no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  supply  in- 
formation as  to  the  gains  unionism  has 
made.  As  a  result  of  the  upheaval  the 
machinists  have  increased  their  member- 
ship nearly  300  per  cent  and  building 
trade  locals  have  added  greatly  to  their 
strength. 

Loose  unions  have  also  been  organ- 
ized among  the  corset  cutters,  corset 
workers,  rubber  workers,  window  clean- 
ers, laundry  workers,  garment  workers, 
sheet  metal  workers,  jitney  drivers,  and 
blacksmiths.  A  federal  union,  to  take  in 
workers  in  other  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions was  also  formed.  Labor  union 
experience  shows,  however,  that  locals 
formed  during  strike  periods  soon  dis- 
solve unless  organization  is  carried  to 
completion  and  is  stimulated  from  time 
to  time  by  experienced  organizers.  The 
workers  in  Bridgeport  factories  during 
the  present  troubles  have  learned  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  together.  Whether 
they  will  perfect  their  organizations  and 
in  time  of  adversity  be  ready  to  present 
a  solid  front  only  the  future  can  tell. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  Bridgeport, 
that  nearly  everyone  views  the  boom 
from  the  way  it  affects  his  pocketbook. 
Merchants  see  in  it  a  blessing.  Their 
trade  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Real  estate  owners  smile  with  satisfac- 
t:on.  Rents  and  land  values  have  soared. 
Middle  class  people  are  alarmed  at  rent 
increases,  but  pleased  with  the  money  to 
be  made  from  roomers.  On  the  whole. 
they  accept  the  creed  that  bigness  in  it- 
self is  desirable. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Interpretations  of  Literature 


By  LAFCADIO  HEARN 

"In  publishing  the  lectures  which  Lafcadio  Hearn  delivered  at  Tokio  University  from  1896 
to  1902,  a  service  has  been  done  not  only  to  literature,  but  to  friendship  among  the  nations," 
says    the    N.    Y.    Evening   Post    in   a    striking    editorial    devoted    to    this    remarkable    book. 

2  vols.  $6.00  net. 


The  Partitions 
of  Poland 

By  Lord  Eversley 

A  history  of  the  three  par- 
titions of  Poland — between 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  1772 ;  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  in  1793;  and  again, 
between  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1795.  An  event- 
ful and  tragic  story  of  wide- 
world  interest.         $2.50  net. 

Storied  Italy 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 

Another  volume  of  delight- 
ful recollections  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Reminiscences  of 
a  Diplomatist's  Wife,"  etc. 
Illustrated.  $3.50  net. 


Have  You  Ever  Read 
MAETERLINCK? 

Philosopher,  poet,  drama- 
tist, he  is,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
the  leading  figure  in  con- 
temporary literature  since 
Tolstoy  died. 

We    have    just  published 

The  Pocket  Edition  of 

the   Complete   Works   of 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Essays,    9    vols.,    per    vol., 

$1.75  net. 
Plays,     8    vols.,    per    vol., 

$1.50  net. 
Poems,    l   vol.,  $1.50  net. 

Volumes    sold    separately. 

Bound   in   limp   leather. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  one  of 
these  attractive  volumes 


The  Real 
Argentine- 

By  J.  A.  Hammerton 

Says  the  distinguished 
English  critic,  Sir  W.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll,  "It  is  out  of 
sight  the  best  book  ever 
written  on  the  Argentine." 
Illustrated.    $2.50  net. 

The  Soul 
of  Europe 

By  Joseph  McCabe 

A  very  timely  and  valu- 
able book  based  on  the  mod- 
ern science  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  nations.         $3.00  net 


Court  Life  from  AAr  lthm        By  h.  r.  h.  the  infanta  eulalia  of  spain 

Really  shows  the  Czar,  the  Kaiser,  King  George,  and  other  royalties  as  they  have  appeared 
to  a  member  of  Europe's  Court  Circle.  It  contains  no  backstairs  gossip;  is  absolutely  without 
scandal;  is  lively,  entertaining,  and  true.  If  you  want  to  visualize  some  of  the  leading  actors 
in  the  European  war  drama,  read  it.  Illustrated.     $2.50  net. 


By  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


We  Discover  New  England 

Illustrated  by  Walter  Hale 

Based  on  a  motor  tour,  this  book  discovers,  describes,  and  discusses  New  England.    It  gives 

the  reader  the  sense  of  fresh  and  genuine  enjoyment  which  a  few  happy  authors  are  able  to 

feel  and  convey.     If  you  think  of  sending  a  gift  to  someone  who  loves  New  England,  don't 

forget  this  book.  $2.00  net. 


The  Hunting  Wasps 


By  J.  HENRI  FABRE 

This  new  book  by  the  man  who  has  been  called  "The  Insects'  Homer"  and  "The  Scientist 
with  a  Poet's  Heart"  is  as  unique  and  fascinating  as  his  earlier  works.  Those  who  love  to 
study  nature  deliberately  and  in  detail,  and  who  read  Thoreau  and  John  Burroughs  with 
understanding  and  pleasure,  should  cultivate  the  books  of  M.  Fabre.  $1.50  net. 
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His  Book  is 


Frederick  Palmer 


My  Year  of  the  Great  War 


At  night  a  man  crept  out  into  the  space  between  the  British  and  the  German 
trenches.  He  tells  what  he  saw,  what  he  heard,  what  he  felt,  in  a  wonderful  book. 

The  man  was  the  only  American  war  correspondent  allowed  to  accompany  the  British 
forces  in  France.  He  was  the  official  representative  of  the  whole  American  press.  He  was 
the  first  correspondent,  American  or  British,  to  visit  the  British  Grand  Fleet. 

It  is  a  wonderful  book.     Read  it.     At  all  bookstores.  $1.50  net. 

First  Edition  Sold  Out  on  Day  of  Publication 


Fiction  for  the 
Discriminating 

The  Later  Life 

By  Louis  Couperus 

A  new  Romain  Rnlla-nd, 
critics  call  Couperus,  and 
declare  that  his  story  of  a 
Dutch  family,  begun  in 
"Small  Souls"  and  continued 
in  "The  Later  Life,"  is  as 
good  as  "Jean  Christophe." 
$1.35  net. 

The  Old  Order 
Changeth 

By  Archibald  Marshall 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed 
Anthony  Trollope  read  this 
book.  The  author  is  heartily 
recommended  by  William 
Dean  Howells,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  and  other  American 
men  of  letters.        $1.35  net. 

The  Wooing  of 
Rosamond  Fayre 

By  Berta  Ruck 

Author  of   "His   Official 
Fiancee" 

What  happened  when  an 
unimaginative  girl  got  her 
social  secretary  to  write  her 
love  letters.     Clever ! 

$1.35  net. 

The  Story  Behind 
the  Verdict 

By  Frank  Danby 

A  new  figure  in  detective 
fiction — a  gentleman  detec- 
tive. As  good  as  the  well- 
worn  gentlemen  burglars, — 
and  new.  $1.35  net. 

Peter 
Paragon 

By  John  Palmer 

Written  with  a  deliberate 
choice  of  words  a-nd  shades 
of  meaning,  a  careful  brev- 
ity, a  beautiful  artistry,  that 
make  the  written  page  a 
thing  of  art,  and  the  read- 
ing of  it  a  delight.  $1.35  net. 
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Two  {Books  Reprinted  Within  a 
Month  of  Publication 

A  VOICE   FROM 
THE  CROWD 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  PEPPER 

"The  venture  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  in 
inviting  (for  the  first  time  in  forty  years)  a 
layman  to  give  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching  at  Yale,  abundantly 
justified  itself.  The  blend  of  a  lawyer's 
common-sense,  and  the  rare  spiritual  in- 
sight of  a  mystic,  with  an  exceedingly  win- 
some personality,  to  stand  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  entire  utterance,  gives  to  Mr. 
Pepper's  lectures  a  peculiar  value.  ' 

Dean  Charles  Reynolds  Brown, 

Yale  School  of  Religion. 

"Mr.  Pepper  has  proved  his  right  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  great  religious 
teachers  who  have  gone  before  him.  He 
is  scholarly  and  thoughtful,  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  in  places  he  sparkles  with  a  re- 
strained humor.  But  he  is  above  all  devout, 
a  man  of  true  spiritual  insight  and  great 
moral  earnestness." 

Franklin  B.  Dwight,  Christian  Work- 

"The  book  holds  the  reader  from  start 
to  finish."  Walter  L.  Lingle, 

Union  Seminary  Review. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  volume  of  the  series, 
unless  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  original  three 
volumes,  will  go  straighter  to  the  mark  of 
current  need  than  this  one."       Continent. 

(Second  Printing.  '     8vo.   Cloth  binding.     Gilt  top. 
207  pp.     Price  $1.50  net,  postpaid. 

SOME  CHRISTIAN 
CONVICTIONS 

A  PRACTICAL  RESTATEMENT  IN  TERMS  OF    / 
PRESENT-DAY  THINKING 

By  REV.  HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN,  D.D. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  His 
Own  Time,  writes  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  that 
he  belonged  "to  the  sect  called  'Seekers,' 
as  being  satisfied  with  no  form  of  opinion 
yet  extant,  but  waiting  for  future  discov- 
eries." The  sect  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  is 
extraordinarily  numerous  in  our  day.  It 
is  for  "  seekers  '  that  the  author  has  re- 
stated a  few  essential  Christian  convictions 
in  terms  that  are  intelligible  and  persuasive 
to  persons  who  have  felt  the  force  of  the 
various  intellectual  movements  of  recent 
years. 

(Second  Printing.)     12mo.      Cloth  binding.       Gilt 
top.    223  pp.    Price  $1.00  net,  postpaid. 


A  Select  List  of  Books  Suitable 
for  Gifts  or  a  Complete  'Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Publications 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


209  ELM  STREET 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Machinists  with  an  eight-hour  day  and 
increased  earnings  are  jubilant.  Other 
workers  are  pleased  with  the  eight-hour 
day,  but  fearful  of  increased  rents.  Old- 
time  manufacturers,  especially  those  whq 
have  not  profited  from  war  orders,  view 
the  coming  of  the  Arms  Company  as  a 
calamity.  Wage-rates  are  higher,  hours 
shorter  and  that  bugaboo  unionism  is 
gaining  a  hold  upon  the  workmen ! 
Their  feeling  was  made  evident  at  a 
meeting  held  recently  to  organize  a 
Bridgeport  chamber  of  commerce.  An 
outside  speaker,  enthused  with  the  big- 
ness idea,  was  brought  in  by  the  projec- 
tors. "Why,"  said  he,  at  the  climax  of 
his  speech,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  we  would  not 
now  have  a  large  plant  going  up  on  a 
ten-acre  tract  in  our  city."  He  could 
not  understand  why  his  remarks  called 
forth  laughter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  as  a 
whole  it  is  impossible  yet  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
war  order  boom.  So  much  depends  on 
whether  the  Arms  Company  is  able  to 
keep  its  enormous  plant  permanently  in 
operation.  If  it  is,  the  city  will  have 
achieved  a  great  increase  in  population, 
with  the  attendant  necessity  of  increas- 
ing all  its  facilities  in  proportion;  it  will 
have  acquired  a  large  number  of  mul- 
tiple family,  company  owned  houses, 
which  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  altogether 
sound  housing  or  industrial  development, 
and  it  will  have  attained  an  eight-hour 
day  with  higher  wage-rates,  which  will 
make  for  greater  comfort  among  the 
largest  group  of  the  city's  inhabitants. 

If  there  comes  a  collapse  in  Bridge- 
port when  war  orders  cease,  there  will 
be  many  unfortunate  results.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  hundreds  of  houses  will 
stand  vacant.  With  an  oversupplied 
labor  market,  employers  are  likely  to 
withdraw  some  of  the  concessions  re- 
cently won  from  them,  the  result  of 
which  almost  certainly  will  be  an  indus- 
trial dispute  of  great  bitterness. 

SONGS  OF  EXILE 
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after  the  manner  of  peasants,  and  who 
have  passed  their  lives  in  this  world  amid 
hardships. 

"The  elder  ones  took  upon  themselves 
the  greater  endurance.  They  were  com- 
forted by  the  invisible  force  of  the  eternal 
hope,  and  accepted  the  heavy  burden  of 
bodily  pain.  For  although  each  of  them 
had  "had  hereditary  servants,  there  was 
now  nothing  to  distinguish  between  mis- 
tress and  maid.  All  wore  the  same  dress, 
and  all  alike  slept  on  the  ground.  Neither 
one  made  the  other's  bed.  There  was  no 
distinction  even  in  their  food.  All  the 
mattresses  were  of  the  same  dark  color, 
and  all  the  pillows  were  alike  black.  They 
had  no  special  makers  of  spiced  dishes,  nor 
bread-makers  set  apart  for  service  at  table, 
but  everything  was  in  common.  None 
poured  water  on  the  other's  hands,  neither 
did   the   vounger   ones   offer  towels   to   the 
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A  Never-to-be-Forgotten  Story  of 
Heroism  and  Self-Sacrifice 

Under  the 
Red  Cross  Flag 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

By  MABEL  T.   BOARDMAN, 

Chairman,  National  Relief  Board. 
American  Ked  Cross* 

Foreword  by  President 

Woodrow  Wilson 

16  Illustrations  $1.50  net 

This    work,    the    official    hook    of    the  1 
1  Red    Cross,    is   of   fascinating    human    in- 
terest.    It  is  the  accumulated  offering  of 
[the  men  and  women  who  have  made  and] 
1  who  are  making  the  American  Red  Cross] 
j stand   for   a    humanitarianism   embracing 
'every    nation    and    people.      This    is    the| 
[only   complete   historical    work    upon    the 
subject  and  is  replete  with  anecdotes  and' 
)  stories   of   work   in   the   field   in   face   of  J 
I  death  and  disaster. 

Hooks  for  Everyone 

Peg  Along 

y  GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D. 

Author  of  "Why  Worry" 
$1.03  net 

^Cleveland  Tlain  Dealer: 

"Do   you    know    how    to    manage   your] 

mind?  It's  a  ten  to  one  shot  that  youl 
'don't,  even  though  you  carom  on  a  big' 
I  manufacturing    plant    or    the    obligations) 

of    assured    social    position    or   a    church  j 
.congregation.     .     .     .     Dr.    Walton    tells: 
1  you   how.     More   nervous  breakdown,   he  1 
'believes,  is  caused  by  anger,  fear,  shame, 
1  self-inflicted       martyrdom       and       over- 
[  strenuous  insistence  than  any  amount  of' 
I  plain,    hard    work.     ,     .     .     'Peg    Along'] 
1  should   he   kept   close  to  the  Bible.     The 
I  chances  are   that   it  won't  need  dusting 
, The  Bible  usually  does." 


Christmas  Carol 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

with 

ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S 

30  wonderful  illustrations 

{12  in  full  color) 
A    wide    circle    of   admirers    have    longj 
•  been   hoping  to  see  Raekham's  conception 
I  of   the   Interesting  characters  and  scenes 
of   Dickens'   masterpiece.     No  one  can  be 
disappointed  :    the    human    touches    ami 
■  fantastic    mysteries    are    in    the    artist's) 
I  best   style. 

Heart's  Content: 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

A  romance  full  of  fun  and  happiness  ! 
exquisitely  illustrated,  decorated  and  I 
.bound.      $1.50   net. 

The  Little  Iliad 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

SI. ."5  net 
A   truly  great  novel. — "Irresistibly  rip-i^\ 
'pealing."     says     the     Boston     Traii8crii>t.C~ 
|"A   sheer  delight   from   the   first   page   t»< 
the  last."     I'hiia.  Press, 


Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  on 
Request 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  BOOKS  EVER  OFFERED  TO  READERS 


A  Few  of  the  Books  in 

Everyman's  Library 

732  Volumes  Published  in 
Everyman's 

FULL  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

Ainsvvorth — The  Tower  of   London. 

A   Kempis — The    Imitation   of   Christ. 

Aristophanes— Dramas.     2  Vols. 

Aristotle — Nleomachean    Ethics. 

Arnold — Poems. 

Atlas   of   Ancient    and    Classical    Geography. 

Atlas  of  Literary   and   Historical   Geography. 

By  J.  <;.   Bartholomew.      Vol.   I.   Europe; 

Vol.  II,  America;   Vol.   Ill,  Asia:   Vol.    IV. 

Africa  and   Australasia. 
Aucassin   and   Nicolette. 
Aurelius — Meditations. 
Austen — Emma. 
Sense  and   Sensibility. 

ISacon — Essays  of. 

Balzac — Catherine   de   Medici. 

Country    Parson. 

Eugenie  Grandet. 

Old  Goriot. 

Blackmore — I/orna    Doone. 

Borrow — Lavengro. 

Boswell — Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.      2  Vols. 

Bright — Speeches. 

Bronte — Jane  Eyre. 

Bronte — Wuthering  Heights. 

Brown — Rab  and   His   Friends,  etc. 

Browne — Granny's    Wonderful    Chair. 

Browne — Keligio   Medici. 

Browning — Poems.      2    Vols. 

Bultinch —  The    Age    of    Fable. 

Bunyan — Pilgrim's   Progress. 

Burke — American    Speeches   and    Letters. 

Burns — Poems  and  Songs  of. 

Byron — roems  and   Plays.      3   Vols. 

Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Calderon — Life    in    Mexico. 

Carlyle — French   Revolution.      2   Vols. 

Sartor   Resartus. 

Cellini — Autobiography. 

Cervantes — Don    Quixote.      2    Vols. 

Chaucer — Canterbury    Tales. 

Cicero — On  Offices. 

Coleridge — Golden    Book   of. 

Collins — The  Woman  in  White. 

Cooper — Deerslayer. 

Creasy — Fifteen    Decisive   Battles. 

Dana — Two  Years   Before   the  Mast. 
Dante — Divine  Comedy. 
Demosthenes — On   the  Crown. 
De  Quinccy — English  Mail  Coach. 
Dickens — Christmas   Stories. 

David    Copperlield. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Tale    of    Two    Cities. 

Dodge — Hans    Brinker. 

Dostoieffsky — Crime  add  Punishment. 

The   House   of   the   Dead. 

Dumas — Count  of  Monte  Cristo.     2  Vols. 
Three   Musketeers. 

Eliot — Adam  Bede. 

Romola. 

Emerson — Essays. 

Epictetus — Moral   Discourses. 

Euripides — Plays   of. 

Everyman   and   Other   Miracle   Plays. 

Fielding — Tom    Jones.      2   Vols. 

Franklin — Autobiography. 

Froude — Essays   in    Literature    and    History. 


i  laskell — Cranford. 
Gaty — Parables   from    Nature. 
Goethe — Faust.      Parts    I    and    11. 
Goldsmith — Vicar  of   Wakefield. 
Grimm — Fairy  Tales. 

Hamilton — Federalist. 

Hawthorne — House'  of   Seven   Gables, 

Marble  Faun. 

Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tabs. 

Hazlitt— Table  Talk. 

Herodotus — 2   Vols. 

Holmes — Autocrat  of   the  Breakfast  Table. 

Professor  at    t  no   Breakfast   Table. 

Homer — The    Iliad. 

The  Odyssey. 

Hugo — Les     Miserables.       2     Vols. 
Hume — Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
Huxley — Man's   Place   in   Nature. 


fbsen- 


Irvinjj 


-A    Doll's    House. 
Ghosts. 
—Sketch   Book. 


Keats — Poems  of. 
Kinglake — Eothen. 
Kihgsley — Heroes    (The). 
Westward  Ho. 

Koran. 


Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia 

The  Most  Wonderful  Book  Bar- 
gain Ever  Offered  to  the  Public 


THIS  SET  ONLY  $6.00  net 

Write  for  circulars  and  full  particulars 


11  NEW  VOLUMES 

JUST  ADDED  TO 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 


Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

2   Vols. 
Margaret,    Duchess    of    Newcastle.      Life    of 

the  First  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Newman — On  the  Nature  of  Education. 
Pcnn's  Peace  of  Europe,  Etc. 
Ibsen's  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraa,  etc. 
Gogol's   Deed    Souls. 
Balzac's  Ursule  Mirouet. 
Mrs.    Ewing's    Mrs.    Overtheway's    Remem= 

b  ranee. 
Mrs.   Ewing's  Jackanapes,   etc. 
.Mac-Donald's   Phantastes. 


Lamb — Essays  of  Elia. 

Lamb — Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Langland — Piers    Plowman. 

Uw — Serious  Call. 

Le  Sage    -Gil   Bias.      U    Vols. 

Lever — Harry   Lorrequer. 

Lincoln — Speeches. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome.     :i   Vols. 

Lockhart — Life  of  Napoleon. 

Longfellow — Poems.      ]Xj:t-1866. 

Lover — Handy   Andy. 

Lytton — Last   Days  of   Pompeii. 

Rienzi. 

Macaulay — Essays.     2  Vols. 

History   of   England.      .'{    Vols. 

Machiavelli — The    Prince. 

Malory — Le  Morle  d'Arthur.     2  Vols. 

Marco — Travels. 

Marlowe — Plays    and    Poems. 

Marryat — Children  of   I  lie   New   forest. 

Masterman  Beady. 

Mr.    Midshipman   Easy. 

Martineau — Feats   on    the  Fjord. 
Mill — Utilitarianism. 
Milton — Poems. 
Montagu — Letters    of. 
Montaigui — Essays.     :',   Vols. 
Motley — Dutch  Republic.     3  Vols. 
Mulock — John    Halifax,   Gentleman. 

Newman — Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua. 

Parkman    -Conspiracy    of    Pontiac.      2    Vols. 

Pepys — Diary.      2    Vols. 

Percy — Reliques.      2    Vols. 

Pitt — Orations  on   the  War   with   France. 

Plato's  Republic. 

Plato's   Dialogues.     2   Vols. 

PKitarch's    Lives.      3   Vols. 

Poe — Tales. 

Prescoti — Conquest    of    Mexico.      2    Vols. 

Prothero — Psalms   in    Human    Life. 

Richardson — Pamela.      2    Vols. 
Roget's  Thesaurus.      2   Vols. 
Rossetti — Poems. 
Ruskin — Crown   of  Wild   Olive. 
Sesame   and    Lilies. 

St.   Augustine — Confessions. 

St.    Francis — The    Little    Flowers. 

Scott — Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. 

Talisman. 

Shakespeare — Comedies. 

Histories. 

Tragedies. 

Shelley — Frankenstein. 

Shelley — Poetical    Works.      2   Vols. 

S'.-.eridan — Plays. 

Smith — Wealth  of  Nations.     2  Vols. 

Sophocles — Dramas. 

Sterne — Tristram   Shandy. 

Stevenson — Kidnapped. 

Treasure    Island. 

Swift — Gulliver's  Travels. 

Tennyson — Poems. 
Thackeray — Henry    Esmond. 

Vanity    Fair. 

Thoreau — Walden. 

Tolstoi — Anna  Karen ina.     2  Vols. 

War  and  Peace.     2  Vols. 

Trollope — Small     House    at     Alllngton. 
Turgeniev — Virgin   Soil. 

Virgil — Aeneid. 

Walton — Compleat   Angler. 
Wordsworth — Longer  Poems. 
Shorter   Poems. 

Yonge — The   Dove   in   the   Eagle's    Nest. 
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Christmas  Books  for  Thinking  Readers 

Satellite  Cities 

A  Study  cf Industrial  Suburbs 
By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 

This  is  the  history  and  discussion  of  various  towns  started  by  industrial  establishments  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities  in  England  and  America.  Pullman,  Granite  City,  Gary  and  Fair- 
field are  discussed  in  detail  —  the  history  of  their  foundation,  their  management  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  success  or  failure.  Because  of  its  readable  style  the  book  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  ]>  those  immediately  concerned  in  civic  d-velopment,  but  also  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  whatever  others  are  accomplishing  in  this  particular  field  of  endeavor. 

National  Municipal  League  Series  Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
Illustrated,  $1.50  net. 

The  Trade  Union  Woman 

By  Alice  Henry,  Formerly  Editor  of  "Life  and  Labor." 
This  is  a  concise  and  interesting  account  of  trade-unionism  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  8,000,000  women, 
many  of  them  young  girls,  engaged  in  wage  earning  occupations.  Miss  Henry  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  work  of  elim- 
inating the  unfair  conditions  under  which  women  in  trades  are  so  often  obliged  to  labor,  and  in  this  b"ok  she  tells  of  the 
efforts  these  women  have  made  and  a-e  making  to  overcome  these  conditions  by  means  of  organization.  An  authentic 
volume  tor  the  consideration  of  all  thinking  men  and  women.     Illustrated  from  photographs.     $/  .50  net. 


% 


Alice  Henry 


Isles  of  Spice  and  Palm 


By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  JIuthor  of  "  Porto  Rico,  Past  and  Present,"  etc. 
This  is  an  authoritative  and  complete  book  dealing  with  the  most  attractive  and  least  known  of  the  West  Indies  — 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is  neither  a  Baedeker  or  a  guide  book,  but  it  fulfills  the  purpose  of  both  and  contains  just  the  in- 
formation the  visitor  to  the  islands  may  desire,  including  descriptions  of  the  people,  customs,  industries,  etc.       Profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs.     $1.25  net. 

Forty  Years  in  Constantinople 

The  Recollections  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears:     1 873—  1 9 15 
A  live  volume  of  unusual  interest  on  Turkish  and  Eastern  affairs  by  a  noted  lawyer, 
correspondent  and  author  who.  in  the  forty-two  years  he  spent  in  Constantinople,  met  most 
of  the  eminent  public  men  of  the  Near  Last,  saw  three  revolutions  and   three  Sultans  de- 
posed, and  is  conceded  to  have  no  rival  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  the  Last 
With  numerous  illustrations.     8vo.     $5.00  net. 

The  People's  Government 

By  David  fayne  Hill,  Formerly  Ambassador  to  Germany  Sir  Edwin  Pears 

Between  the  covers  of  this  readable  little  volume  will  be  found  a  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion, by  one  of  greatest  liv>ng  aut hoi  ilies,  of  some  of  the  many  important  questions  agitating  the  nation  at  the  present 
time.     The  author  does  not  pl-iy  with  statistics,  nor  with  technicalities  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  book 
discusses  the  great  social  unrest  and  related  subjects  in  a  manner  that  isat  once  terse,  forceful,  and  distinctive  and  com- 
bined with  rare  literary  skill,       $1 .25  net. 

Character  and  Temperament 

By  Joseph  fastrow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  volume  is  the  result  of  years  of  studies  in  experimental  and  comparative  psychology  giving  the  results  of  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow's  findings  on  the  developm-nt  of  character,  the  evolution  of  emotions  and  sentiments,  psychology  of  sex 
and  race,  class  and  stat  on,  family  and  occupation.  All  those  whose  daily  occupations  throw  them  in  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  pecpte  will  find  this  book  an  almost  indispensable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  men  and  women. 
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elder.  The  delicate  women  had  no  soap, 
nor  was  oil  offered  to  them  for  rejoicing 
No  costly  platter  was  set  before  them, 
neither  were  cup-bearers  found  at  their 
festivals.  For  none  of  them  did  an  usher 
stand  at  the  door,  neither  were  the  nobles 
called  by  them. 

"The  bridal  chambers  of  the  young 
brides  became  dusty  and  dim,  and  spiders' 
webs  were  spun  in  their  sleeping  rooms. 
The  high  seats  of  their  palaces  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  vessels  of  their  table 
service  were  in  disorder.  Their  palaces 
fell,  and  the  fortresses  of  their  refuge 
crashed  down  in  ruin;  their  flower-gardens 
dried  up  and  withered,  and  the  wine-bear- 
ing vines  of  their  vineyards  were  torn  up. 
With  their  eyes  they  saw  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  and  with  their  ears  they  heard 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  dear  ones.  Their 
treasures  were  confiscated,  and  nothing  at 
all  was  left  of  the  ornaments  of  their  faces. 

"The  delicately  reared  women  of  the 
land  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  luxury  and  petted  in  costly  clothing 
and  on  soft  couches,  went  untiringly  to 
the  houses  of  prayer,  on  foot  and  bare- 
footed, asking  with  vows  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  endure  their  great  affliction. 
Those  who  from  childhood  had  been 
reared  on  oxen's  brains  and  the  choicest 
pieces  of  the  deer,  were  now  glad  to  eat 
vegetable  food,  like  savages.  The  skins  of 
their  bodies,  blackening,  became  dark,  be- 
cause by  day  they  were  sunburned,  and 
all  night  they  slept  on  the  ground.  The 
everlasting  psalms  were  the  murmurs  of 
their  lips,  and  their  complete  comfort  was 
in  the  reading  of  the  prophets. 

"The  women  paired  off  two  by  two,  like 
the  animals,  as  equal  and  harmonious, 
drawing  straight  the  furrow  of  the  king- 
dom, that  they  might  reach  the  harbor  of 
peace  without  fail.  They  forgot  their 
womanly  weakness,  and  became  brave 
males  in  the  spiritual  warfare.  Doing  bat- 
tle, they  fought  against  the  cardinal  sins: 
they  pulled  up  and  threw  away  their  deadly 
roots.  With  simplicity  they  conquered 
guilefulness,  and  with  sacred  love  they 
washed  away  the  dark  coloring  of  envy. 
They  cut  off  the  roots  of  avarice,  and  the 
death-bearing  fruits  of  its  branches  dried 
up.  With  humility  they  trampled  upon 
arrogance,  and  with  the  same  humility  they 
reached  the  heavenly  height.  With  prayers 
they  opened  the  closed  doors  of  heaven, 
and  with  holy  petitions  caused  the  angels 
of  redemption  to  descend.  They  heard  the 
good  tidings  from  afar,  and  glorified  God 
in  the  highest. 

"The  widows  among  them  became  again 
as  virtuous  brides,  and  put  away  from  them 
the  reproach  of  widowhood.  And  the  wive 
of  those  who  were  in  fetters  willingly  re- 
strained the  physical  appetites,  and  be- 
came partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
imprisoned  saints.  In  their  lives  they  re- 
sembled the  brave  martyrs  in  their  deaths. 
and  from  a  distance  they  became  teachers 
of  consolation  to  the  prisoners.  With  their 
fingers  they  worked  and  were  fed.  and  the 
pensions  granted  them  by  the  court  they 
sent  year  by  year  to  their  husbands  for 
their  comfort.  They  became  like  the  blood- 
less cricket,  which  lives  without  food,  by 
the  sweetness  of  its  song. 

"The  snows  of  many  winters  melted,  the 
spring  arrived,  the  new  birds  came,  life- 
loving  men  saw  and  rejoiced ;  but  they 
could  never  see  those  for  whom  they 
longed.  The  spring  flowers  reminded  them 
of  their  loving  husbands,  and  their  eyes 
longed  in  vain  to  see  the  desirable  beauty 
of  their  faces.  Their  hounds  died,  and 
their  hunting  excursions  were  ended.  No 
yearly  festivals  brought  them  from  afar. 
The  women  looked  on  their  dining  places 
and  wept:  and  they  remembered  them  in 
all     their     assemblies.      Mnnv      monuments 
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IN  this  story  of  the  longshoremen  are  found  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  produced  and  will  produce,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  continue,  the  distress  and  dislocation  of  healthy  community  life 
which  came  so  forcibly  to  the  front  and  so  stirred  us  in  the  years 
1914  and  1915.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barnes'  study  was  an  intimate  and  careful 
one.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  men,  of  the  conditions  of  labor 
which  affect  them,  of  the  relations  existing  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers and  bosses,  and  of  their  own  efforts  to  co-operate  with  one  an- 
other in  trying  to  improve  their  lot  in  life.    .     .    . 

EXTRAORDINARILY  long  and  continuous  hours,  and  even  days,  of 
*~*  work  result  in  exhaustion  and  breakdown.  Lack  of  certain  physi- 
cal safeguards  against  accidents,  as  well  as  lack  of  thorough  supervision 
over  the  men,  result  in  unnecessary  injuries  and  death.  Lack  of  places 
where  men  may  wait  when  work  is  not  going  on  or  where  they  may  eat 
and  sit  during  the  lunch  hour  drives  them  into  innumerable  saloons 
which  continually  invite  them  with  sympathetic  hospitality.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  is  that  many  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  piers  can- 
not earn  a  steady  support  for  a  moderate  sized  family.  They  must  live 
under  conditions  which  still  further  lessen  their  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  become  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  community — a  drain 
on  both  its  financial  resources  and  its  morale. — From  the  Preface  by  John 
M.  Glenn,  General  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  book  itself  thoroughly  covers  New  York  Harbor.  The  appen- 
dices include  pertinent  material  on  conditions  and  legislation  in  Boston, 
London,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 
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were    raised    to   them,    and   the   names   of 
each   inscribed   thereon. 

"But  while  thus  upon  all  sides  their 
minds  were  storm-beaten,  the  women  did 
not  retreat,  or  weaken  in  heavenly  virtue. 
To  outsiders  they  appeared  mourning  and 
sorrowful  widows,  but  in  their  own  souls 
they  were  adorned  with  heavenly  love. 
They  ceased  to  ask  anyone  who  had  come 
from  a  distance.  'When  shall  we  see  our 
dear  ones?'  The  desires  of  their  prayers 
to  God  were  only  that  they  might  finish 
their  course  with  courage,  filled  with  heav- 
enly love,  even  as  they  had  begun." 

Armenian  women  are  proverbial  for 
their  chastity,  which  makes  the  horrible 
treatment  inflicted  upon  them  in  Turkey 
the  more  grievous. 

Armenian  poetry  is  not  all  sorrowful. 
There  are  many  love  poems,  tender  and 
passionate;  many  beautiful  lullabies,  of- 
ten addressed  to  fatherless  children ; 
much  patriotic  poetry ;  and  some  fine 
poems  upon  general  subjects.  A  good 
example  of  these  last  is  The  Bond,  by 
Archag  Tchobanian  : 


THE  BOND 

'All  things  are  bound  together  by  a  tie 
Finer  and  subtler  than  a  ray  of  light. 

Color  and  sound  and  fleeting  fragrances, 
The  maiden's  smile,  the  star-beam  sparkl- 
ing bright.  , 

Are  knit  together  by  a  secret  bond 
Finer  and  subtler  than  a  ray  of  light. 

"Sometimes  an  urn  of  memories  is  unsealed 
Just  by  a  simple  tune,  or  sad  or  gay. 

Part  of  the  past  with  every  quivering  note 
From  its  dark  sleep  awakens  to  the  day. 

And  we  live  o'er  again  a  long-past  life, 
Just  through  a  simple  tune,  or  sad  or  gay. 

'Flowers  call  back  men  and  women  to  our 
thoughts ; 
A  well-known  face  smiles  on  us  in  their 
hue; 
Their  bright  cups,  moved  by  the  capricious 
wind, 
Can  make  us  dream  of  eyes,  black  eyes 
or  blue; 
We  in   their   fragrance   feel  a  loved  one's 
breath  ; 
Flowers  call  back  men  and  women  whom 
we  knew." 

But  nothing  can  call  back  the  800,000 
Armenian  men,  women  and  children 
who  have  been  done  to  death  since  last 
March.  It  is  now  fully  established,  by 
abundant  evidence  from  unimpeachable 
American  sources,  that  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey  are  being  systematically  ex- 
terminated. I  would  most  earnestly 
urge  the  many  able  men  and  women  of 
humanitarian  sympathies  who  read  The 
Survey  to  use  their  utmost  influence 
with  persons  in  power  to  stop  the 
slaughter,  in  whatever  way  seems  to 
them  individually  the  most  hopeful;  and 
to  apply  their  best  intelligence  to  the 
problem  how  to  make  such  cruelties  im- 
possible for  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  contribute 
to  the  relief  fund ;  we  can  welcome  such 
refugees  as  may  escape  to  our  shores 
and  we  can  give  our  warm  sympathy  to 
the  many  thousands  of  Armenians 
among  us.  who  are  heartbroken  for  the 
fate  of  their  kindred  at  home. 


^, 
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MISTRESS  ANNE  HUTCHINSON 

A   statue  of  the  grave  Puritan  woman,   "spiritual  ancestor  of  every  woman's  alliance,"    is  to 
be  placed  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  (See  P"§e  28t '•) 
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UND£R    THE    ACT    OF    MARCH    B, 


QUESTIONS 

Q.      When  is  a  nurse  not  a  nurse? 

A.     When  she's  a  contract  laborer. 

Q.      Is  a  chorus  girl  a  member  of  a  profession? 

A.     Yes,  if  Forbes  Robertson  is  an  actor. 

Q.      Why    do    you    ask    these    inconsequential 

nothings  ? 
A.     See  The  Survey  next  week. 
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The  GIST  Of  IT- 
CONSERVATION  of  a  new  double- 
barreled  sort  has  come  of  setting  fee- 
bleminded boys  to  reforesting  burned  land 
Trees  are  made  to  grow  from  ashes  and 
the  boys  show  physical  gains  from  the 
outdoor  life.    Page  286. 

LOOSE  ends  of  experience,  relief  and  ap- 
parent causes  of  last  winter's  unem- 
ployment have  been  woven  into  an  under- 
standable pattern  in  a  report  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
Page   287. 

PRINTER'S  ink  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  adoption  of  children  leaves  dirty 
smudges  of  disease  and  mental  defect.   Page 
285. 

gHALL  we  arm?  And  for  what?  ask* 
Mr.  Villard.  There's  expert  evidence 
we  have  defensive  armor  now,  but  if  we 
have  not,  where's  all  our  good  money  gone? 
Shall  we  turn  our  back  on  history  and  na- 
tional ideals  at  the  beck  of  an  army-navy 
lobby  and  the  call  of  munitions  makers? 
Have  we  faced  what  it  will  mean  in  cost 
of  living,  care  of  the  unfortunate,  education 
of  children,  if  we  spend  three-quarters  of 
our  national  income  on  preparedness' 
Some  sharp  questions  from  the  grandson 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.     Page  296. 

JF  Congress  follows  the  pattern  set  by  the 
President's    message,    national    defense 
will  have  the  floor.     Page  281. 

SHORE  folk  of  Long  Island,  within  the 
commuting  zone  from  New  York  city, 
have  preserved  to  this  day  the  static  life  of 
their  forebears  of  early  English  and  Dutch 
days.  The  villagers  are  inbred  with  their 
own  shiftlessness  and  alcoholism.  City  peo- 
ple pushing  out  to  country  homes  made  little 
impression  at  first.  But  now  that  they  have 
organized  for  civic  improvement  the  old 
order  is  yielding  before  schools,  visiting 
nurses  and  children's  agents.    Page  291. 

CHOP  early  gains  for  shop  girls  shown  by 
a    series    of    Christmas    advertisements. 
Page  294. 

REGISTRARS  and  agents  of  the  Boston 
Associated  Charities  are  beneficiaries 
of  a  fund  left  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  the 
first  sickness  and  old-age  pensions  provided 
for  social  workers.    Page  290. 

"pHE  federal  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  aliens  may  be  barred  from  public 
work.     Page  284. 

THE  last  of  the  trials  of  1.  W.  W.  lead- 
ers growing  out  of  the  Paterson  strike 
has  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to 
riot.  The  question  of  freedom  of  speech 
remains.     Page  283. 

QROSS    neglect    is    charged    against    New 
York   state   labor  officials   by  the   cor- 
oner's jury  in  the  Williamsburg  tire  ca» 
Page  283  " 
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NNE    HUTCHINSON'S    STATUE 
FOR  BOSTON 


A  movement  is  progressing  to 
present  a  statue  of  Anne  Hutchinson  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Public  Library  to  face  that 
of  her  friend  and  pupil,  Sir  Harry  Vane 
by  MacMonnies. 

Governor  Vane,  had  he  remained  in 
Massachusetts,  would  have  secured  Mis- 
tress Hutchinson's  influence  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  bitter  antagonism  of 
Winthrop  and  his  supporters.  Anne 
Hutchinson  was  exiled  and  met  her 
death  at  the  hands  of  Indians  at  Pelham 
Bay,  New  York.  Vane  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  a  victim  of  the  executioner. 

Dr.  DeNormandie  writes  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  :  "Anne  Hutchinson  wielded 
a  power  and  influence  before  nor  since 
equalled  by  any  of  her  sex  in  America. 
Her  influence  upon  the  life  of  women  is 
very  marked  even  at  the  present  day. 
Their  freedom  of  thought  is  due  to  her 
more  than  to  any  other  person.  She  is 
the  spiritual  ancestor  of  every  woman's 
alliance;  indeed,  of  every  organization 
in  the  land  for  patriotic  or  social  or  in- 
tellectual or  religious  conference  and 
improvement." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  light  and  leading 
number  this  great  woman  among  their 
ancestors.  The  late  Henry  Lee  was  ac- 
customed to  say  that  he  valued  the  drops 
iof  her  blood  in  his  veins  above  all  the 
rest.  Others  of  the  lineage :  President 
Eliot,  Major  Higginson,  J.  J.  Storrow. 
Henry  Parkman,  Arthur  Foote,  the  late 
Prof.  Norton,  Joseph  Lee  and  the  clans 
jof  Lees,  Cabots,  Paines,  Guilds,  Minots. 
lacksons,  Putnams,  and  Winslows. 

Anne  Whitney  was  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  Hutchinson  statue,  and  after 
her  death  the  preliminary  committee  for 
promoting  the  plan  decided  to  use  her 
spirited  face  as  the  model  for  Anne 
Hutchinson's  unknown  features. 

Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  the  sculptor,  has  pro- 
duced what  the  committee  considers  a  re- 
markable work  of  art.  The  introduction 
of  the  child  (a  child  actually  accom- 
panied her  during  her  trial  for  heresy) 
symbolizes  that  devotion  to  childhood,  to 
sickness  and  old  age,  which  won  the  af- 
fections of  the  town  before   her   public 
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career.  She  appeals  to  heaven  as  she 
clasps  her  bible  to  her  heart  against  the 
unjust  sentence  of  Winthrop:  "The 
Lord  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.  Bet- 
ter to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  than  to 
deny  Christ." 

The  full-sized  model  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Boston  Art  Commission 
and  the  movement  endorsed  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Convention  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


Front  it  poxtcti  ril 

Coiryright  by 

national  Child  Labor  Oommittet: 


The  Immigrant  Madonna 

Painting   by  Mary   Ellen  Big&bee,   verses 
by  Helen  C.  Dwight 

"7"*  HIS    Christmastide,   America, 

I  bring  to  you  my  son, 
My  baby  son. 

He  comes  with  little  heritage, 
But   his   eyes  arc   clear,   his   body 

strong. 
He   is   ready   for  you   to   do   with 
him  what  you  will. 

What  will  you? 

J/f/  ILL   you    use   him   hurriedly 

**         for  your  quick  ends? 

And  will  you  then  discard  him  be- 
cause he  is  worn  out — and  still 
a  foreigner? 

Or  will  you  teach  him,  watch  him 
grow  and  help  him  to  be  one 
of  you, 

To  work  with  you  for  those  great 
things  you  seek? 

T^fE  IS  my  son.  America. 
And  all  my  treasure. 
I  bring  him  here  to  you — 
And  you,   Tvhat   will  you   do   with 
him  ? 


T 


HE     PRESIDENT'S     PLAN     FOR 
PEACE  AND   PREPAREDNESS 


With  earnest  plea  that  "some 
part  of  the  great  family  of  nations 
should  keep  the  processes  of  peace 
alive,"  President  Wilson  on  Tuesday  in 
his  message  to  Congress  and  the  nation 
emphasized  the  world  mission  of  this 
country,  declared  his  faith  in  a  pan- 
Americanism,  binding  together  states 
which  are  "not  hostile  rivals  but  co- 
operating friends,"  set  forth  a  plan  for 
national  defense  involving  military  train- 
ing for  citizens,  and  denounced  in 'the 
strongest  terms  those  who  have  been 
welcomed  under  our  generous  naturali- 
zation laws,  but  "who  have  poured  the 
poison  of  disloyalty  into  the  very  arteries 
of  our  national  life." 

As  to  any  form  of  social  legislation 
the  message  has  scarcely  a  word. 

In  adhering  to  their  conception  of  neu- 
trality during  the  European  war,  he 
declared  that  "the  states  of  America 
have  become  conscious  of  a  new  and 
more  vital  community  of  interest  and 
moral  partnership  in  affairs,  more  clear- 
ly conscious  of  the  many  common  sym- 
pathies and  interests  and  duties  which 
bid  them  stand  together.    .  We  still 

mean  always  to  make  a  common  cause 
of  national  independence  and  of  politi- 
cal liberty  in  America.  But  that  purpose 
is  now  better  understood  so  far  as  it 
concerns  ourselves.  It  is  known  not  to 
be  a  selfish  purpose."  He  refers  to  our 
Mexican  policy  and  says:  "We  have  at 
least  proved  that  we  will  not  take  advan- 
tage of  her  in  her  distress  and  under- 
take to  impose  upon  her  an  order  and 
government  of  our  own  choosing.  .  .  . 
We  will  aid  and  befriend  Mexico,  but 
we  will  not  coerce  her." 

Referring  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  he  said: 

"their  passion  is  for  peace,  their  genius, 
best  displayed  in  the  practice  of  the  arts 
of  peace.  Great  democracies  are  not 
belligerent.  They  do  not  seek  or  desire 
war.  Their  thought  is  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  of  the  free  labor  that  supports 
life  and  the  uncensored  thought  that 
quickens  it.  Conquest  and  dominion  are 
not  in  our  reckoning  or  agreeable  to  our 
principles.  But  just  because  we  demand 
unmolested  development  and  the  undis- 
turbed government  of  our  own  lives  upon 
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Kirby  in  New  York  Evening  World 


UP  IN    THE  CLOUDS 


TO  THE  DREAMER 


(Not    mentioning  any   names.) 

Come !  let  us  lay  a  crazy  lance  in  rest 
And  tilt  at  windmills  under  a  wild  sky. 

— Galsworthy. 

T    CANNOT    help    but    love    the    knight    who 

goes, 
Unchampioned,  derided  by  his  foes 
And    friends,    to    seek    the    white    star    of    his 

dream 
In  the  black  night.     He  only  sees  the  gleam  ; 
And,  heeding  neither  laughter  nor  the  sneers 
Of  sane  complacency,  his  course  he  steers 
Into  the  starless  skies.     Perchance  for  him 
The  gleam  will  never  out  of  darkness  swim. 
Yet  better,  dream-possessed,  to  falter  down 
In  failure  than  to  snicker  like  a  clown 
Over  the  dream.     God  give  us  grace  to  see 
The  grandeur  in  the  soul  of  errantry ! 

Florence  Ripley  Mastin  in  New  York  Times 


J.  B.  Gassel  in  New  York  Evening  World 


THE  CLOWN 


our  own  principles  of  right  and  liberty, 
we  resent,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come,  the  aggression  we  ourselves  will 
not  practice.  We  insist  upon  security  in 
prosecuting  our  self-chosen  lines  of  na- 
tional development.  We  do  more  than 
that.    We  demand  it  also  for  others." 

The  basis  for  national  defense  he  put 
in  these  words:  "We  will  not  maintain 
a  standing  army  except  for  uses  which 
are  as  necessary  in  times  of  peace  as  in 
times  of  war;  and  we  shall  always  see 
to  it  that  our  military  peace  establish- 
ment is  no  larger  than  is  actually  and 
continuously  needed  for  the  uses  of  days 
in  which  no  enemies  move  against  us." 

Putting  this  into  a  definite  plan,  the 
President  proposes  to  increase  the  army 
from  its  present  strength  of  5,023  offi- 
cers and  102,985  men  to  7,136  officers  and 
134,707  men.  Supplementing  this  army 
he  suggests  400,000  disciplined  citizens 
with  annual  training  not  necessarily  ex- 
ceeding two  months. 

The  naval  program,  according  to  the 
President,  involves  only  a  shortening  of 
the   time   in   which   plans   long  matured 


shall  be  carried  out.  It  provides  within 
five  years  for  10  battleships,  6  battle 
cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  50  destroyers, 
15  fleet  submarines,  85  coast  submarines, 
and  several  other  vessels  including  one 
hospital  ship. 

This  military  and  naval  program  would 
need  $93,800,000  in  1917.  With  other 
financial  needs,  112  new  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  be  required.  To  raise  this, 
the  President  suggests  more  revenue 
from  the  income  tax  and  the  imposition 
of  certain  industrial  taxes.  As  concerns 
the  income  tax,  he  would  lower  some- 
what the  present  exemptions  and  the 
figure  at  which  the  surtax  shall  begin 
to  be  imposed,  and  increase,  step  by  step, 
throughout  the  present  graduation,  the 
surtax  itself.  The  proposed  industrial 
taxes  are  on  gasoline  and  naptha,  auto- 
mobiles and  internal  explosion  engines, 
bank  checks,  pig  iron  and  fabricated 
iron  and  steel. 

Attention  is  again  urgently  called  to 
the  need  for  a  merchant  marine.  "We 
can  develop  no  true  or  effective  Ameri- 
can policy  without  ships  of  our  own — 


not  ships  of  war  but  ships  of  peace."  Gov- 
ernment ownership  is  proposed  until  pri- 
vate capital  may  be  sufficiently  interested. 
National  defense,  the  President  point- 
ed out,  consists  of  more  than  a  mditary 
and  naval  program.  He  urged  the  "cre- 
ation of  the  right  instrumentalities  by 
which  to  mobilize  our  economic  re- 
sources in  any  time  of  national  neces- 
sity." To  this  end,  he  intends  to  call 
into  consultation  men  of  recognized  lead- 
ership, specifically  as  to  co-ordinating 
transportation  facilities  and  co-operation 
among  manufacturers.  A  commission  of 
enquiry  with  reference  to  transporta- 
tion is  suggested.  He  mentioned  very 
briefly  the  need  for  intelligent  fed- 
eral aid  and  stimulation  to  industrial  and 
vocational  education,  as  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  agricultural  indus- 
try ;  for  placing  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  properly  safeguarded,  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  will  use  them 
promptly  and  intelligently — and  to  this 
end  he  asks  the  passage  of  the  public 
lands  bills,  considered  last  year:  and  for 
the  development  of  rural  credits. 


THE  FORD  PARTY 

There  were  1>i8  names  on  the  final  router,  journal 
ists,  college  students,  official  delegates,  peace  advo- 
cates and  everyday  Americans.     Among  them  were: 

AKED,  the  Rev.  CHARLES  F.,  San  Francisco. 
BOISSEVAIN,  INEZ  MILHOLLAND.  New  York. 
DE  GRAFF,  GRACE,  President   League  of  Teach 

ers'    Federation,    Portland,   Ore. 
FELS.    Mrs.    JOSEPH,    Philadelphia. 
GRENFELL,    WILFRED,    Labrador    missionary. 
GRENFELL.    HELEN    LORING,   educator,    Denver. 
HOLT,     Mrs.     FREDERICK,     Chairman     Women's 

Peace  Partv,  Detroit. 
JONES.  lh«  Rev.  JENKIN  LLOYD,  Chicago. 
KLIEFOTH,    ALFRED    W.,    Department    Secretary 

Peace  Society,  Chicago. 
LINDSEY,  Judge  BEN  B.,  Denver. 
LOCHNER,    LOUIS    P.,    secretary    National    Peace 

Federation,    Chicago. 
MALMBERG.  Mine.   Aino,   lournalist,   Finland 
MARQUIS,   DEAN  S.   S.,   Detroit,  Mich. 
\1.  CURE.  S.  S.,  New  York. 
PARK,  Mrs.  ALICE,  suffragist,  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 
ROBINSON.   Senator  HELEN  RING,  Denver. 
RUBLEE,    Mrs.    GEORGE,    Woman's    Peace    Party, 

Washington. 
SCHWIMMER,   Mine.    ROS1KA,  journalist   and   ler 

ttiier.   Hungary. 
SB-WALL,   Mrs.   MAY   WRIGHT,   founder  of   Inter 

national   Council   of   Women,   New   York. 
THOMPSON,    CARL    D.,    director    Publication    De 

partment,  National  Socialist   Party.  Chicago. 
WEATHERLT,   ARTHUR   L..   secretary   Nebraska^ 

Peace  Society,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
WALES,     JULIA    GRACE,     professor    of     English, 

originator  of  the  proposal   for  continuous  media- 
tion.   Madison,   Wis. 


DEEP    WATER,    HENRY 
Donah  ey 


Common  Welfare 
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EGLECT    CHARGED    TO    THE 
INDUSTRIAL   BOARD 


Neglect  by  the  present  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  New  York  state, 
similar  neglect  by  its  predecessor,  the  In- 
dustrial Board,  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  its  chief  inspector,  delay  by  its  coun- 
sel, failure  to  inspect  factories  and  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  violations  is- 
sued against  buildings  are  the  outstand- 
ing charges  of  the  coroner's  jury  which 
held  an  inquest  over  the  Williamsburg 
fire  which  took  twelve  lives  on  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  findings,  which  have  been  filed 
with  Governor  Whitman,  are  as  follows : 

"1.  We  find  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion inefficient  and  guilty  of  neglect  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  enact  proper 
rules  or  regulations  to  safeguard  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  factories  of 
five  stories  in  height. 

"2.  We  find  the  former  Industrial 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
guilty  of  gross  neglect  because  of  their 
failure  to  enact  proper  rules  or  regula- 
tions from  April  7,  1914,  to  May  1,  1915, 
to  safeguard  the  people  who  are  employ- 
ed in  factories  five  stories  in  height. 

"3.  We  find  Jeremiah  J.  Flood,  the 
chief  inspector,  is  ignorant  of  his  duties, 
inefficient  and  unfit  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion he  holds. 

"4.  We  find  that  the  violations  re- 
ferred to  by  Counsel  Frederick  H.  Cun- 
ningham, have  not  been  properly  and 
promptly  prosecuted,  especially  those 
with  reference  to  fire  exits  and  fireproof 
stairways. 

"5.  We  find  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1915  in  the  first  district,  10,- 
650  factories  were  not  inspected  out  of 
a  total  of  36,900;  that  out  of  3,711  viola- 
tions issued  in  the  first  district  for  the 
same  period,  relating  to  fireproofiing  of 
stairways  in  factories  only  246  were 
complied  with,  and  out  of  4,589  viola- 
tions issued  with  reference  to  additional 
means  of  exit,  only  246  were  complied 
with. 

"6.  We  find  that  payments  of  about 
$24,000  a  year  by  the  state  for  meals  and 
hotel  charges  to  the  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  while  in  New  York 
city  and  for  meals  for  the  inspector;  su- 
pervising inspector  and  assistant  chief 
inspectors  in  New  York  city,  is  unwar- 
ranted and  should  be  prohibited." 

Testimony  on  which  the  findings  are 
based  is  quoted  at  length.  Commission- 
er James  M.  Lynch  testified  that  he  knew 
of  the  importance  of  rulings  for  five- 
story  factory  buildings  but  was  too 
pressed  for  time  to  call  a  meeting  to 
discuss  it.  After  the  fire  occurred,  how- 
ever, he  testified  that  within  seven  days 
regulations  were  adopted  on  this  point 
by  the  commission.  Counsel  Cunning- 
ham had  called  Commissioner  Edward 
P.  Lyon's  attention  to  the  omission  one 
month  before  the  fire  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  but 
the  discrepancy  made  no  impression  on 
him.  Commissioner  Louis  Wiard  had 
not  read  the  complete  industrial  code 
even  though  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
bureau     which     included    the    industrial 


code.  He  knew  of  the  error  in  the  laws 
regarding  five-story  factory  buildings  a 
week  or  two  before  November  6,  but  he, 
too,  did  nothing  about  it. 

Commissioner  John  Mitchell  knew 
nothing  of  the  hiatus  in  the  law  as  to 
five-story  buildings.  He  could  not  say 
that  he  knew  the  number  of  factories 
that  had  been  uninspected  nor  did  he 
know  that  the  department  had  no  system 
of  checking  up  the  work  of  the  inspec- 
tors. From  August  26,  1913,  until  its 
dissolution  in  May,  1915,  the  Industrial 
Board  had  been  aware  that  it  had  the 
power  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  "con- 
struction, equipment,  and  maintenance 
of  factory  buildings  in  addition  to  those 
demanded  by  the  express  conditions  of 
the  statute,"  itself,  and  yet  it  did  noth- 
ing to  provide  against  fires  in  the  five- 
story  factories. 

Jeremiah  J.  Flood,  chief  inspector, 
said  that  he  had  in  his  office  no  system 
of  checking  up  records,  factories  com- 
plying with  rules,  nor  the  number  of 
violations  prosecuted.  There  were  no 
records  of  uninspected  factories. 
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Stein  vs.  Morris 

E  REGRET  to  learn  that 
misuse  has  been  made  of  the 
article  published  in  our  issue  of 
November  Jo  on  the  injunction 
suit  against  the  Morris  Plan  Com- 
pany by  persons  antagonistic  to 
the  formation  of  Morris  plan 
companies   in    certain  localities. 

We  are  informed  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Morris  plan  companies  in 
New  York  city,  Satterlee,  Canfield 
and  Stone,  who  are  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  suit  in  question  is  with- 
out merit  and  that  the  precise  is- 
sues involved  in  the  suit  in  New 
York  have  already  been  adjudi- 
cated in  a  suit  in  Virginia,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  article,  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Morris  and  the  other  defend- 
ants in  that  suit  and  against  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Stein.  We  under- 
stand that  an  appeal  has  been 
taken  from  the  decree  in  this  suit 
but  unless  this  decision  be  re- 
versed the  Morris  Company  should 
be  deemed  to  be  acting  entirely 
within  its  rights. 

We  know  the  high  character  and 
responsibility  of  many  of  the  per- 
sons interested  in  the  Industrial 
Finance  Company,  the  New  York 
corporation  which  is  establishing 
Morris  plan  companies.  Various 
social  and  economic  questions  of 
policy  in  this  field  of  provident 
loan  operations  have  been  and  may 
hereafter  be  discussed  in  The  Sur- 
vey from  time  to  time  but  these 
are  apart  from  the  copyright  is- 
sue involved  in  this  case;  and  out- 
report  should  not  be  construed  as 
in  any  sense  disparaging  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Morris  plan  companies. 
The  Survey. 


ELIZABETH    FLYNN'S    CONTEST 
WITH  PATBRSON 

Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  I.  W. 
W.  leader  in  the  Paterson  strike  of  1913. 
was  acquitted  last  week  of  the  charge 
of  inciting  to  riot  that  had  been  pend- 
ing since  the  jury  disagreed  in  her  first 
trial  in  July,  1913.  This  is  the  last  of 
the  cases  growing  directly  out  of  the 
strike  of  two  years  ago  that  will  be 
tried,  and  the  verdict  sets  Miss  Flynn 
free  to  continue  her  contest  over  free 
speech  with  the  Paterson  authorities. 

Chief  of  Police  Bimson  said  that  the 
trial  narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  the 
veracity  of  the  police  officials  and  Miss 
Flynn's  supporters,  "and  evidently  the 
police  hadn't  been  believed." 

The  calling  of  the  case  to  trial  at  this 
time  came  as  a  surprise.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1913,  three  strike  leaders  were 
tried  following  similar  indictments — Pat- 
rick Quintan,  Carlo  Tresca  and  Miss 
Flynn  herself.  Feeling  in  Paterson 
at  that  time  was  bitter  against  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  defense  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  fair  trial.  Nevertheless  a  Pas- 
saic county  jury  disagreed  in  the  first 
trial  of  Quinlan.  A  second  trial  resulted 
in  his  conviction  with  a  sentence  of  two 
to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary.  At- 
torneys for  the  defense  then  secured  an 
order  from  Supreme  Court  Justice  Min- 
turn  directing  that  in  the  other  cases 
pending,  juries  should  be  drawn  from 
outside  Passaic  county.  Tried  before 
so-called  "foreign"  juries,  Tresca  was 
acquitted,  and  in  the  case  of  Miss  Flynn 
the  jury  disagreed.  No  move  toward  a 
new  trial  was  made  at  the  time. 

Within  the  last  few  months  Miss 
Flynn  has  again  gone  to  Paterson  to 
address  bodies  of  workingmen.  On 
September  4,  October  15,  and  Novem- 
ber 12  the  police  kept  her  from  entering 
the  hall  where  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  city. 
When  she  told  Police  Chief  Bimson  that 
she  had  the  right  to  speak  in  Paterson. 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "You  may 
have  the  right,  but  we  have  the  power.'' 

At  the  time  of  her  third  attempt  to 
speak,  on  November  12,  she  was  accom- 
panied to  Paterson  by  a  group  of  New 
York  women  who  spoke  in  a  hall,  while 
Miss  Flynn  stood  outside  before  a  row 
of  policemen,  who  prevented  her  from 
entering.  It  was  a  short  time  after  this 
that  County  Prosecutor  Dunn  moved  for 
her  trial  on  the  old  indictment. 

Her  acquittal  by  a  foreign  jury  has 
been  made  the  occasion  by  friends  of 
Quinlan  for  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
Quinlan  was  convicted  by  a  Paterson 
jury  on  practically  the  same  evidence  as 
was  presented  against  Miss  Flynn. 

Miss  Flynn  has  stated  that  she  will 
continue  her  attempt  to  speak  in  Pater- 
son and  Chief  Bimson  says  he  will  pre- 
vent her  from  doing  so  unless  the  mayor 
revokes  the  written  orders  which  he 
handed  the  chief  last  September. 
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THE    AUTOLYSIN    TREATMENT 
FOR  CANCER 

Last  summer  there  was  herald- 
ed the  appearance  of  another  newly  dis- 
covered "sure  cure"  for  cancer.  Its  name 
was  autolysin,  and  the  thing  itself  was 
compounded  of  herbs  a-many,  probably 
gathered  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

The  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the 
General  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York, 
was  called  to  this  treatment  and  the  re- 
quest proferred  that  its  therapeutic 
worth  be  made  the  subject  of  study.  It 
is  a  well-defined  policy  of  this  hospital 
to  further  investigation  of  any  measures 
of  whatever  description  provided  they 
offer  the  hope  of  assistance  in  overcom- 
ing cancer. 

Accordingly,  autolysin  was  accepted 
for  study  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Beebe  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  College  volunteered  to 
undertake  the  task.  Dr.  Beebe's  con- 
nection with  Cornell  and  the  Memorial 
Hospital  has  since  been  severed. 

Dr.  Beebe's  account  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment  has  appeared  in  more 
than  one  medical  journal.  An  account 
of  this  experiment,  very  different  in  de- 
tail and  in  fact,  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Richard  Weil  of  the  Memorial  Hospital 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  No- 
vember 6,  1915.  Dr.  Weil's  account  may 
be  briefly  summarized.     [See  page  300.] 

The  only  condition  which  the  Memor- 
ial Hospital  attaches,  he  says,  to  such 
experiments  as  that  above  described,  is 
that  the  formula  of  the  preparation  shall 
be  disclosed  to  at  least  one  member  of 
the  medical  board.  With  the  under- 
standing that  this  regulation  had  been 
duly  complied  with  and  the  physician 
who  was  to  conduct  the  experiment,  Dr. 
S.  P.  Beebe,  was  in  possession  of  this 
formula,  treatment  was  begun. 

The  cases  selected  for  experiment 
were  a  diverse  group  including  cancer 
and  sarcoma  of  various  tissues  and  or- 
gans of  the  body.  They  were  all  inoper- 
able, but  some  were  in  good  physical 
condition  and  should  have  shown  the 
real  value,  if  any  existed,  of  the  treat- 
ment. Twenty-three  cases  were  treated 
in  the  wards  with  autolysin.  Of  these 
twenty-three,  fourteen  patients  died  in 
the  hospital  and  eight  were  discharged 
unimproved.  The  one  case  which  appar- 
ently presented  improvement  had  been 
treated  by  the  Roentgen  Ray  as  well  as 
by  autolysin — a  fact,  says  Dr.  Weil,  not 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Beebe's  report. 

Describing  certain  temporary  improve- 
ment in  the  disease,  Dr.  Weil  shows 
that  it  was  "no  .greater  than  the  im- 
provement which  we  regularly  obtain  in 
such  cases  by  the  use  of  ordinary  sur- 
gical dressings  which  were  applied  to 
these  cases  exactly  as  to  others."  Again 
certain  effects  claimed  for  autolysin, 
such  as  relief  from  pain,  improved  ap- 
petite and  sleep  have,  he  says,  been 
paralleled  by  every  cure  claimed  for  can- 
cer since  the  beginning  of  time. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  a  cancer  patient  after  visiting  a 
consultant  of  sanguine  temperament 
even  though  of  poor  judgment,  has  so 
regained  his  spirit  when  assured  either 
that  he  has  no  symptom  of  the  disease 
or  that  he  can  surely  be  cured.  "It  is 
this  psychological  effect,"  says  Dr.  Weil, 


'which  has  occasionally  deluded  the  hon- 
est student  of  a  cancer  cure  and  which 
has  also  so  generously  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  dishonest." 

"In  view  of  the  fact,"  says  Dr.  Weil 
in  conclusion,  "that  patients  are  com- 
ing to  seek  autolysin  even  from  far  dis- 
tant states  and  that  many  unfortunates 
suffering  not  alone  from  the  disease 
but  also  from  poverty,  have  had  to  make 
the  most  severe  financial  sacrifices  in 
order  to  secure  the  fancied  benefits  of 
the  treatment.  .  .  surely  they  de- 
serve to  know  all  that  we  can  tell  them 
of  the  treatment  which  is  so  enticingly 
portrayed." 
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N   INSTITUTE   TO    TRAIN    FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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LIENS  MAY  BE  BARRED  FROM 
PUBLIC  WORKS 


On  November  1  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
the  Arizona  anti-alien  law,  decided  that 
an  alien  cannot  be  denied  work  just 
because  he  is  an  alien ;  on  November  29 
the  same  court  decreed  that  an  alien  may 
be  barred  from  work  on  public  contracts, 
thus  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  New 
York  anti-alien-labor  law  of  1909. 

About  a  year  ago  John  Gill,  business 
agent  for  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons' 
Union,  threatened  to  tie  up  work  on  the 
new  subway  system  in  New  York  city 
by  prosecuting  contractors  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  labor  laws  which  prohibits 
the  employment  of  aliens  on  public 
works.  [See  The  Survey  for  Decem- 
ber 5,  1914.]  Nearly  all  the  laborers  ex- 
cavating the  subway  were  foreigners. 

The  contractors  started  both  civil  and 
criminal  action  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.  When  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  of  New  York  city  up- 
held its  validity,  the  two  cases  were  con- 
solidated on  appeal  to  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  and  thence  to  the  fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  both  of  which  have 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  long  journey 
of  the  case  through  the  courts,  the  New 
York  law  was  amended  to  permit  the 
employment  of  aliens  if  Americans  were 
unavailable.  F.mployers  maintain  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  American  labor 
able  and  willing  to  dig  subways.  Since 
it  is  just  as  impossible  to  disprove  their 
contention,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  aside  from  falling  heavily  on 
the  plaintiffs  involved,  will  be  expected 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  subway  work. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  settles  the  right  of  a 
State  to  legislate  as  to  who  shall  work 
on  public  contracts.  Whereas  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  Arizona  law 
unconstitutional  because  it  denied  to  for- 
eigners the  inalienable  right  to  sustain 
life  by  work  [see  The  Survey  for  No- 
vember 13],  it  held  that  the  New  York 
law  gives  the  state,  as  guardian  or  trus- 
tee of  the  people's  money,  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  it  will 
permit  public  work  to  be  done,  either  by 
itself  or  by  one  of  its  governmental  agen- 
cies, such  as  a  city. 


With  the  co-operation  of  a 
group  of  associates  as  supervisors  in 
field  training,  William  H.  Allen,  for 
merly  a  director  of  the  New  York  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  has  launch- 
ed a  new  agency  to  bring  about  ef- 
ficiency in  public  affairs — the  Institute 
for  Public  Service. 

Its  announced  purposes  are :  To  pro- 
mote "nation-wide  interest  in  the  need 
for  efficient  citizenship  that  will  provide 
cumulative,  non-political,  non-partisan, 
impersonal  attention  to  the  methods,  acts, 
results  and  needs  of  public  business, 
higher  education  and  benevolent  founda 
tions" ;  to  promote  scientific  self-study 
and  management  by  public  and  private 
agencies  in  this  field;  to  help  secure  thi 
adoption  of  scientific  budgets;  to  helj« 
secure,  in  all  subjects  in  all  schools,  the 
use  for  educational  purposes  of  work 
that  needs  to  be  done ;  to  help  establish 
centers  for  field  training  for  public  ser- 
vice ;  to  bring  strong  administrators  and 
large  opportunities  together;  to  conduct 
a  weekly  bulletin  entitled  Public  Service , 
and  to  conduct  in  New  York  city  and 
other  centers  training  schools  for  public 
service. 

The  supervisors  of  the  field  training 
include  H.  L.  Brittain,  director  of 
the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search ;  Jesse  D.  Burks,  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Commission  on  Efficiency 
and  Economy;  Albert  Cross,  director  of 
the  Child  Federation,  Philadelphia;  G. 
H.  Cummins,  city  manager,  Jackson. 
Mich. ;  A.  N.  Farmer,  director  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company's  train- 
ing school;  W.  O.  Heffernan,  former 
budget  commissioner  of  Ohio;  F.  L.  Ol- 
son, director  of  the  Akron,  Uhio,  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research;  C.  E.  Right- 
or,  director  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research ;  F.  S.  Staley,  di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research ;  and  R.  E.  Wright, 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  State  Taxpay- 
ers'. League. 

The  first  issue  of  Public  Service  deals 
with  educational  matters.  It  gives  five 
reasons  for  poor  college  teaching  and 
six  correctives.  President  W.  F.  Foster 
of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  "too  much  think- 
ing is  done  for  college  students  by  tu- 
tors and  lecturers  and  writers  of  text 
books.... The  college  girl  who,  when 
asked  to  write  a  description  of  the  sun- 
set, applied  to  the  librarian  at  once  for  a 
book  on  sunsets,  was  following  the  usual 
method. . .  .Printers  have  printer's  cholic, 
plumbers  have  lead  poisoning  and  col- 
lege professors  have  the  academic  mind. 
....Mr.  Dooley  says  that,  nowadays, 
when  a  lad  goes  to  college,  'the  prisi- 
dint  takes  him  into  a  Turkish  room, 
gives  him  a  cigareet  an'  says:  Me  dear 
boy,  what  special  branch  iv  larnin  wud 
ye  like  to  have  studied  f'r  ye  be  our 
compitint  professors?'" 


Social  Agencies 
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Social  Agencies 

'For  adoption:  Tivo-months-old  baby 
boy;  full  surrender.     Boston  American. 

P     112," 

THE  foregoing  advertisement  was 
answered  by  letter  by  a  visitor 
of  the  Boston  Children's  Friend 
Society.  In  response  a  strong, 
good-looking  girl  of  about  twenty-three 
called  at  the  office  bringing  with  her  a 
beautiful  baby  boy  with  dark  skin  and 
hair  and  large  brown  eyes.  After  giv- 
ing her  address  and  other  particulars 
she  left. 

A  visitor  was  immediately  put  on 
the  case.  The  girl  had  given  a  false 
address,  but  was  finally  found  living 
with  her  colored  father,  whose  illegiti- 
mate child  she  was.  In  all  probability 
he  was  also  the  father  of  the  child  she 
had  offered  for  adoption.  She  had  both 
Indian  and  colored  blood ;  she  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  state  reform  school 
for  girls,  and  before  that  had  borne  an- 
other illegitimate  child  which  died  of 
syphilis  a  few  days  after  birth. 

The  mother  disappeared  soon  after 
this  information  was  secured.  Her  fine- 
looking  little  boy  was  probably  adopted 
by  some  unsuspecting  family.  If  this 
family  was  white  the  almost  certain 
tragedy  ahead  is  offspring  combining 
Indian,  colored  and  white  blood — and 
syphilis. 

This  is  what  was  found  at  the  other 
end  of  one  of  the  423  similar  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  Boston  newspapers 
between  April  1,  1912,  and  August  1, 
1915,  which  were  answered  by  a  group 
of  child-helping  societies  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston.  So  many  case*  had 
come  to  notice,  in  which  children  had 
been  offered  for  adoption  and  bad  con- 
ditions had  been  found,  that  a  systematic 
effort  was  undertaken  to  get  in  touch 
with  each  of  the  unfortunate  children 
advertised. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
Boston  Children's  Friend  Society,  the 
Children's  Mission  to  Children,  the  Bos- 
ton Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  the 
Mew  England  Home  for  Little  Wander- 
ers and  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety joined  hands  to  do  the  work.  All 
advertisements  were  answered  on  plain 
letterheads,  so  the  inquiries  would  not 
appear  to  come  from  societies.  Adver- 
tisements asking  for  children  to  adopt 
were  answered,  as  well  as  those  offering 
children  for  adoption,  but  the  former 
are  not  among  the  423  mentioned  above. 

Only  136  or  about  one-third  of  the 
423  babies  advertised  were  reached.  In 
a  good  many  cases  help  in  planning  to 
keep  the  baby  with  its  mother  or  rela- 
tives was  welcomed.  In  others  it  turned 
out  to  be  best  to  place  the  baby  for  adop- 
tion or  at  board.  In  numerous  cases, 
however,  conditions  were  found  so  bad, 
because    of     feeblemindedness,    venereal 
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disease  or  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  that  any  family  adopting  the 
child  might  expect  similar  defects  to 
appear  in  it  later  on. 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  the 
last-named  group.  Fictitious  names  are 
used  throughout,  but  the  facts  are  all 
correct  and  may  be  readily  referred  to 
in  the  original  records  of  the  societies 
reporting  them: 

"Who  wants  to  take  a  little  girl,  three 
years  old,  the  picture  of  health  and  a 
smart,  handsome  child?  Only  those  who 
can  give  a  comfortable  home  need  an- 
swer." 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Boston  American.  Investigation  show- 
ed that  the  mother  was  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
as  a  probable  mental  defective.  She  had 
had  two  illegitimate  children,  was  tuber- 
cular and  in  all  probability  had  either 
gonorrhoea  or  syphilis. 

"For  adoption,  a  healthy  boy,  14 
months  old;  American;  full  surrender." 

An  answer  to  this  notice  in  the  Boston 
Globe  revealed  that  the  mother  was 
probably  feebleminded  and  almost  cer- 
tainly syphilitic.  She  was  a  white  girl, 
and  at  the  time  she  offered  her  baby  for 
adoption  was  very  friendly  with  a  mar- 
ried colored  man. 

The,  danger  revealed  in  these  cases 
was  not  always  a  risk  to  the  adopting 
parents.  The  child  itself  was  many 
times  endangered.  In  numerous  cases 
an  apparently  healthy  infant  of  normal 
parents  was  placed  with  people  answer- 
ing the  advertisement  whose  standards 
were  far  below  those  of  safety. 

The  mother  of  twelve-year-old  Ellen 
Tobey,  living  in  a  small  New  Hampshire 
town  and  feeling  unable  to  give  her  girl 
much  of  a  "bringing-up,"  advertised  her 
for  adoption  in  the  Boston  Globe.  The 
advertisement  was  answered  by  Frank 
White,  of  Boston,  whose  wife  was  anxi- 
ous to  have  a  child  for  company.  Mr. 
White  agreed  to  give  the  girl  an  edu- 
cation and  all  advantages.  So  alluring 
did  this  sound  to  the  mother  that  she 
sent  her  daughter  on  to  Boston  without 


further  inquiry.  She  did  not  know  thai 
the  Whites  were  colored  and  that  the) 
lived  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
South  End. 

The  police,  not  liking  the  appearance 
of  this  little  girl  in  the  White  house 
hold,  asked  that  the  case  be  looked  into 
Investigation  showed  that  the  Societ} 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil 
dren  had  previously  taken  children  from 
White  and  his  wife  through  the  New 
Bedford  court.  While  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  White  had  had  immoral  re- 
lations with  Ellen,  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  having  such  relations  right  along 
with  one  of  Ellen's  girl  companions.  He 
was  convicted  of  rape.  Ellen  was  taken 
into  the  care  of  a  placing-out  society. 

Among  the  advertisements  offering  to 
adopt  children,  equally  bad  conditions 
were  often  discovered,  sometimes  be- 
cause people  who  really  wanted  to  adopi 
children  were  unfit  for  such  responsi- 
bility and  often  because  the  taking  of 
the  child  was  a  money-making  propo 
sition,  although  even  in  these  cases  a 
genuine  wish  for  a  child  may  have 
prompted  the  dangerous  method  of 
search  for  one.  A  "gentlewoman,"  as 
she  advertised  herself,  wanted  $4,000. 
which  she  explained  would  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child.  She  had  a  good 
home,  but  was  otherwise  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  man  naively  admitted  that  he  want- 
ed to  make  an  addition  to  his  house  and 
since  he  wanted  a  baby  any  way,  he 
thought  taking  one  might  serve  to  help 
with  the  other  project  as  well. 

A  German  couple  supposedly  anxious 
to  secure  a  baby  before  they  started  for 
the  old  country,  asked  how  much  money 
would  be  paid  them  for  taking  the  child 
Twenty-five  dollars  was  suggested  bv 
the  visitor.  There  was  an  explosion 
at  such  a  niggardly  offer,  and  it  was 
explained  that  they  were  already  in 
touch  with  two  different  young  men,  each 
of  whom  was  offering  them  $1,000  for 
taking  a  baby.  The  ease  with  which 
children  can  be  disposed  of  makes  it 
clear  that  such  a  couple  could  make  a 
comfortable  living  by  thus  receiving 
children  and  later  passing  them  off  to 
some  one  else. 

Another  familiar  advertisement  is  thai 
of  women  looking  for  children  to  board 
Mrs.  Tibbetts  of  Roxbury  was  in  the 
habit  of  advertising  for  them  and  with 
success.  As  her  home  appeared  unfit 
for  boarding  children,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
was  asked  to  look  into  the  matter.  The 
investigating  agent  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  as  Mrs.  Tibbetts  usually  went  b} 
another  name.  She  told  the  agent  thai 
as  she  had  no  license  to  board  children, 
she  did  not  board  them.  It  turned  out 
however,  that  she  had  been  refused  a 
license  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 

Later,  complaint  came  from  another 
source,  again  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Boston  Globe.  It  was  re- 
ported this  time  that  Mrs.  Tibbetts  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  when  a 
woman  who  wanted  to  board  her  babj 
called.  While  this  was  again  denied,  the 
case  went  before  the  Roxbury  court,  and 
the  children  that  were  found  boarding 
with  her  were  committed  as  neglected 
children.     The  woman's  record  showed 
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that  she  had  been  before  the  Roxbury 
court  three  times,  and  that  the  third 
time  she  had  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  three  months.  The  very 
month  of  her  release  she  advertised 
again  for  more  children. 

These  stories  suggest  certain  lines  of 
thought  and  action : 

1.  Newspapers  will  do  well  to  realize 
the  part  they  are  playing  in  many  a 
tragedy  and  to  consider  whether  the 
profit  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  society. 
From  a  business  standpoint,  is  it  reliable 
advertising  to  offer  for  adoption  a  "fine 
healthy  boy  baby,"  whose  mother  is 
feebleminded  and  syphilitic?  Of  the 
daily  papers  published  in  Boston,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  alone,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  taken 
a  stand  against  advertisements  offering 
children  for  adoption.  This  standard 
can  and  should  be  adopted  by  other  news- 
papers. 

2.  There  should  be  a  bureau  of  the 
State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  or 
of  its  counterpart  in  places  where  there 
is  no  such  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
learn  the  facts  involved  in  the  case  of 
every  proposed  adoption  and  to  put  those 
facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  probate  court 
before  the  court  is  asked  to  sever  the 
natural  relation  of  parent  and  child  and 
to  establish  the  legal  relation  of  adop- 
tive parent  and  child,  a  process  involv- 
ing not  only  questions  of  property  but 
of  human  rights  and  welfare. 

Adoption,  when  properly  safeguarded, 
is  to  be  heartily  approved,  but  in  most 
cases,  provided  the  petition  for  adop- 
tion is  uncontested,  the  court  has  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  momentous  import- 
ance merely  on  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  interested  parties.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  studied  by  the  Boston 
societies  did  not  actually  reach  the  adop- 
tion stage,  there  were  enough  in  which 
the  court  needed  enlightenment  (which 
is  occasionally  received  from  unofficial 
sources)  to  make  us  feel  the  urgent  need 
of  its  always  having  the  facts,  regard- 
less of  apparent  conditions. 

3.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  studied,  the 
child  involved  was  illegitimate  and 
usually,  therefore,  more  quickly  to  be 
disposed  of.  To  be  sure,  these  cases  rep- 
resent only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
illegitimate  children  born  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  but  the  con- 
ditions found  in  them  are  probably  indi- 
cative of  those  of  a  much  larger  group. 
Legally,  the  illegitimate  child  has  only 
one  parent — the  mother — and  that  one 
from  a  sense  of  self-preservation  is 
under  great  pressure  to  sacrifice  the 
child's  welfare  for  her  own.  Frequently, 
she  is  mentally  defective  and,  therefore, 
not  capable  of  using  the  best  judgment. 
Should  we  not  provide  some  safeguard 
against  the  ignorance,  fear  and  despond- 
ency of  the  mother,  and  the  possible  ig- 
norance and  avariciousness  of  persons 
capable  of  apparently  relieving  her  dis- 
tress by  disposing  of  the  baby?  In  view 
of  the  shakey  foundation,  fostered  by 
public  opinion  and  provided  by  law,  for 
the  well-being  of  illegitimate  children, 
would  it  not  be  a  wise  step  for  the  state, 
through  its  Board  of  Children's  Guardi- 
ans, or  other  appropriate  department,  to 
assume  guardianship  of  all  illegitimate 
children  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
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child  a  fair  chance  to  live  and  grow  up 
a  good  citizen  ?  The  state  would  there- 
by protect  itself  as  well  as  the  child. 
Guardianship  might  never  involve  actual 
provision  for  the  child,  but  it  would,  or 
ought  to,  guarantee  approval  of  what- 
ever plan  is  made  for  him.  With  such 
protection,  the  illegitimate  child  could  be 
placed  for  adoption,  if  best,  but  placed 
with  safety  to  itself,  to  the  adoptiw 
parents  and  to  the  community. 

FEEBLEMINDED  BOYS  REFOREST- 
ING STATE  LANDS 

Several  years  ago,  before  con- 
servation was  a  word  on  every  tongue, 
careless  hunters  in  the  Adirondack*  left 
their  fires  burning  behind  them.  The 
state  maintained  no  fire  warden  service 
then  and  great  stretches  of  mountain 
side  land  were  denuded  of  trees.  When 
it  was  suggested  recently  that  boys  from 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  the 
largest  of  New  York's  institutions  for 
the  feebleminded,  might  camp  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  reforest  this  land,  con- 
servation authorities  laughed. 

The  picture  shows  them  actually  doing 
this  work.  A  score  of  boys  ate  their 
first  meal  in  camp  early  in  October  at 
Indian  Lake,  eighty  miles  from  Rome  and 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Under  su- 
pervision, they  have  done  better  tree 
planting  than  the  average .  laborer  em- 
ployed before.  Working  from  7:30  to  4, 
they  began  by  putting  in  2,100  trees  a 
day,  and  in  less  than  a  month  had  estab- 
lished a  record  of  9,500  trees.  In  four 
weeks  they  planted  150,000  Norway 
spruce,  covering  150  acres. 

One  of  the  boys  sighted  a  bear  one 
day  and  thereafter  all  kept  close  to  camp. 
They  have  laughted  and  sung  as  they 
worked,  growing  stronger  every  day. 
Mr.  Pratt,  conservation  commissioner, 
was  so  impressed  with  their  labor  that  he 
brought  a  Pathe  Weekly  equipment  to 
the  lake  to  take  movies  of  the  boys. 

There  are  100,000  acres  of  burned  or 
denuded  state  land  in  the  region  of  In- 
dian Lake,  and  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein, 
superintendent  of  the  Rome  institution, 
hopes  to  reforest  this  with  trained  in- 
mate  labor   during   the   next   ten   years. 


Heretofore,  reforestation  with  paid  labor 
has  cost  the  state  $7  an  acre. 

FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH   CHARI- 
TIES URGED 

Interest  in  a  federation  of  the 
Jewish  philanthropic  institutions  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  city, 
was  revived  when  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
nresident  of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities,  urged  such  a  step  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Preachers  of  the  Metropolitan 
.Methodist  Federation. 

"Sir  years  ago  our  twelve  principal 
charitable  organizations  federated,"  said 
Mr.  Namm,  speaking  of  the  Brooklyn 
organization.  In  1909  the  year  previ- 
ous to  federation,  $81,877  was  collected. 
In  1910,  federation's  first  year,  $90,901 ; 
in  1911,  $101,741;  in  1912,  $132,529;  in 
1913,  $157,447;  and  in  1914,  $135,906. 
From  January  of  this  year  to  date 
$180,263  was  collected,  with  $20,310 
more  pledged,  but  uncollected  as  yet. 

Mr.  Namm  said  that  federation  had 
effected  economies  and  that  it  had  not 
destroyed  personal  interest  in  individual 
charities.  He  urged  a  single  federation 
embracing  both  Brooklyn  and  Manhat- 
tan Jewish  Charities. 


E 


QUIPMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIAL  WORK 


Opportunities  other  than 
teaching  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just 
issued  by  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  New  York  city,  an  employ- 
ment agency  for  college  graduates  man- 
aged by  the  New  York  alumnae  associa- 
tions of  nine  women's  colleges. 

In  regard  to  social  work  the  pamphlet 
states  that  the  requirements  are  becom- 
ing better  standardized ;  salaries  tend  to 
become  more  adequate  and  that  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  trained  work- 
ers with  personal  and  professional  equip- 
ment. 

Child  welfare,  correctional  work, 
health,  industrial,  institutional,  recrea- 
tional, religious  and  settlement  work,  or 
ganized  charity  and  surveys  and  ex- 
hibits are  the  types  of  social  service  de- 
scribed. 
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"'T  "IT  ~T  HAT  was  done  for  unemploy- 

%  /\  I  ment  last  winter  and  how  the 
▼  ▼  remedies  worked  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  report  recent- 
ly issued  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  in  co-operation 
with  the  Association  on  Unemployment. 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  painful  les- 
sons of  the  winter  of  1914-1915  might 
be  utilized  and  not  forgotten,  and  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  light  of  practical  ex- 
perience which  still  guides  most  leaders 
along  the  path  of  social  progress  that 
these  associations  decided  to  gather  the 
history  of  the  unemployment  crisis. 

The  report,  which  is  probably  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  any 
study  of  the  kind  before  undertaken, 
summarizes  information  received  from 
over  300  active  workers  against  unem- 
ployment in  115  different  communities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its 
hundred  pages  give,  often  in  the  words 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  various  efforts, 
the  details  of  the  operation  of  measures 
against  unemployment  carried  forward 
by  such  groups  as  mayor's  committees, 
trade  unions,  charity  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  churches,  civic  organiza- 
tions and  public  officials. 

Though  distinctly  not  a  statistical 
study,  the  report  brings  together  a  large 
body  of  evidence  on  the  extent  of  un- 
employment and  the  resulting  economic 
and  social  losses.  Investigation  showed 
even  more  people  out  of  work  than  had 
been  supposed  with  results  more  serious 
and  far-reaching  than  had  been  feared. 
The  estimate  of  2,000,000  jobless  in  the 
United  States  during  the  winter  is  be- 
lieved to  be  conservative.  Some  of  the 
less  obvious  results  of  the  depression 
were  a  larger  number  of  vacant  tene- 
ments, an  increase  in  the  number  of 
family  disruptions  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment and  a  rise  in  the  suicide  record. 

The  emergency  relief  given  the  unem- 
ployed is  described  at  length,  the  work- 
ing of  "bundle  days"  and  "hotels  de 
gink,"  as  well  as  of  less  spectacular  ef- 
forts being  taken  up.  The  burden  of  un- 
employment on  the  permanent  charitable 
societies  is  revealed  in  the  statistics  of 
their  work  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  1,  1915,  compared  with  the  same 
period  two  years  before.  Fifty-five 
charitable  societies  in  forty  different 
cities  .cared  for  90  per  cent  more  families 
(not  persons)  in  1914-1915  than  in  1912- 
1913.  Fifty-nine  organizations  in  thirty- 
six  cities  spent  73  per  cent  more  for  ma- 
terial relief  in  the  winter  of  1914-1915 
than  two  years  before.  The  executives 
of  these  societies  described  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  the  efforts 
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they  made  to  meet  the  unusual  emer- 
gency. Apparently,  those  cities  which 
developed  their  usual  work  and  did  not 
start  new  agencies  or  raise  special  relief 
funds  handled  the  crisis  more  success- 
fully. 

Striking  is  the  agreement  even  among 
those  who  helped  the  unemployed 
through  material  relief  that  the  only 
really  appropriate  form  of  help  for  un- 
employment is  work.  This  belief  was 
widely  put  into  practice  not  only  through 
emergency  workrooms  and  odd  job  cam- 
paigns but  almost  a  hundred  cities  found 
it  possible  to  employ  considerable  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  on  special  pub- 
lic work  of  many  kinds.  A  Peoria,  111., 
coroner  even  put  unemployed  men  on  his 
juries  and  an  Oklahoma  town  paid  the 
unemployed  10  cents  a  gallon  for  bag- 
worms  picked  off  the  trees. 

Fifty-six  cities  report  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $3,600,000  for  public  works. 
These  experiments  were  almost  always 
considered  successful  by  the  men  in 
charge.  One  official  stated  emphatically : 
"The  relation  of  the  city  to  the  unem- 
ployed is  not  that  of  pity  or  charity. 
The  city's  position  is  simply  that  it  is 
buying  the  labor  it  needs  and  the  men 
are  selling  their  labor — all  they  have  to 
sell.  The  purchase  of  this  labor  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
men." 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  encoun- 
tered in  starting  public  work  was  the 
failure  to  make  plans  for  it  until  the 
emergency  was  at  hand.  Then  all  sorts 
of  expedients  were  tried  to  remove  the 
financial  and  legal  difficulties  which  were 
in  the  way.  For  instance,  in  not  a  few 
cities  money  for  public  works  was  raised 
by  private  subscriptions.  But  a  more 
fundamental  remedy  is  the  movement  re- 
ported by  several  communities  to  make 
systematic  plans  for  the  regular  concen- 
tration of  public  works  in  dull  years  and 
seasons.  For  instance,  little  Alameda. 
Calif.,  passed  an  ordinance  levying  one 
cent  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  as 
a  fund  for  this  purpose  and  the  state  of 
Idaho  has  made  provision  for  sixty  days 
of  public  work  annually  for  every  un- 
employed citizen. 

The  winter  developed  a  novel  line  of 


help  for  the  workless  in  the  vocational 
training-classes  with  scholarships  for  un- 
employed girls  organized  in  New  York 
city.  The  venture  was  highly  success- 
ful in  making  out-of-work  time  a  period 
of  increasing  efficiency  instead  of  de- 
moralization and  it  is  said  that  similar 
classes  for  both  boys  and  girls  may  soon 
be  opened  as  part  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic school  system. 

In  this  period  also  the  public  came 
openly  and  consciously  to  accept  as  the 
first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  labor 
market  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  public  employment  ex- 
changes. Particularly  good  laws  for 
state  employment  offices  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  and  the  opening  of  the  six 
well-equipped  public  bureaus  in  New 
York  state  are  noted  as  among  the  im- 
portant steps  toward  this  end.  Several 
other  states  also  passed  laws  establishing 
or  extending  their  public  employment 
bureaus  and  bringing  private  agencies 
under  state  regulation. 

Co-operation  was  the  keynote  of  a 
variety  of  useful  efforts  in  connection 
with  employment  exchanges.  Co-opera- 
tion between  the  municipality  and  the 
state  or  federal  authorities  proved  to  be 
of  great  assistance  in  the  more  efficient 
operation  of  local  exchanges.  Co-opera- 
tion of  citizens  with  public  and  non-com- 
mercial bureaus  disclosed  valuable  pos- 
sibilities in  improving  their  work.  Thus, 
in  Boston,  telephone  applications  for 
help  were  received  at  "Oxford  7000" 
which  became  an  employment  clearing- 
house for  all  the  non-commercial  bu- 
reaus of  the  city. 

But  no  single  development  of  the  per- 
iod was  found  to  be  of  greater  signifi- 
cance than  the  increasing  conviction 
that  after  all  the  problem  of  regular  em- 
ployment of  labor  in  America  is  the  im- 
mediate concern  of  private  employers 
who  must  meet  this  issue  in  their  own 
establishments  through  regularization. 
This  realization  of  industrial  responsi- 
bility runs  through  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures described,  from  the  emergency  ap- 
peals of  the  New  York  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce to  keep  the  whole  force  on  part- 
time  rather  than  to  reduce  numbers,  to 
the  long-term  scientific  programs  of 
newly  formed  employment  managers'  as- 
sociations in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. And  it  was  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing financial  pressure  for  the  greater 
regularization  of  industry  as  well  as  of 
offering  relief  to  the  unemployed  that 
the  beginnings  of  a  definite  propaganda 
for  compulsory  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  carried  forward. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
summary  indicating  the  measures  which 
the  winter's  experience  showed  to  be 
sound  and  helpful  and  those  declared 
to  be  visionary  or  vicious.  These  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  Standard 
Recommendations  for  the  Relief  and 
Prevention  of  Unemployment. 

The  report  is  bound  with  a  study  of 
the  inmates  of  the  New  York  Municipal 
Lodging-house — The  Men  We  Lodge — 
as  a  special  illustrated  issue  of  the 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
and  may  be  obtained  for  $1  postpaid 
from  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  131  East  23rd  Street. 
New  York  city. 
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WAR  AND  LABOR'S  INTERNA- 
TIONALISM 

In  the  American  Federation- 
ist  for  November,  1915,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  publishes  a  group  of  letters  ex- 
changed between  the  leaders  in  the  trade 
union  movement  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Gompers'  faith  is  so  strong 
that  he  says  as  introduction:  ".  .  . 
The  correspondence  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  labor  move- 
ment reveals  the  strength  of  the  frater- 
nal ties  that  still  bind  the  workers  even 
of  the  warring  nations." 

A  review  of  the  correspondence,  how- 
ever, dating  from  a  letter  on  August  27, 
1914,  from  C.  Legien,  president  of  the 
International  Secretariat  of  National 
Trade  Union  Centers,  in  Berlin,  to  Mr. 
Appleton,  leader  of  the  English  Trade 
Union  Centers,  to  October  16,  1915,  when 
Mr.  Gompers  addressed  a  letter  to  J. 
Oudegeest,  president  of  the  Dutch  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  reveals  the 
change  from  a  conviction  in  the  begin- 
ning of  an  internationalism  able  to  en- 
dure, to  conscious,  admitted,  intense  na- 
tionalism, making  a  conference  between 
labor  leaders  of  the  warring  countries 
impossible. 

In  the  early  letters  both  Legien,  of 
Berlin,  and  Appleton,  of  London,  have  a 
broad,  detached  view  of  the  whole  field. 
Legien  writes  to  Gompers:  "You  may 
rest  assured  that  we  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
prevent  war,  but  unfortunately  our  pow- 
er was  too  limited  yet,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  this  terrible  war  im- 
possible. .  .  .  We  learn  that  the 
British  workers  too  have  fought  bravely 
against  the  danger  of  war.  .  .  .  Our 
international  movement  must  not  and 
shall  not  die." 

And  Appleton  writes  to  Legien  on 
September  18,  1914:  "Throughout  the 
crisis  I  am  comforting  myself  with  the 
assurance  that  this  war,  horrible  and 
wasteful  as  it  is  and  must  be,  will  open 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  in 
every  land  and  lead  them  consciously  and 
unitedly  toward  a  civilization  which  has 
for  its  objective  the  general  well-being 
and  happiness,  rather  than  national  ag- 
grandizement or  notoriety." 

In  these  first  letters  the  leaders'  talk  is 
in  terms  of  labor  as  distinct  from  the  na- 
tion, but  in  Appleton's  next  letter  to 
Gompers,  dated  November  11,  1914,  his 
love  of  trade  unionism  and  his  love  of 
country  are  practically  merged :  "There 
is  no  semblance  of  the  excitement  which 
rather  discredited  our  people  during  the 
South  African  war.  .  .  .  There  is, 
in  fact,  neither  coldness  nor  apathy ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  intense  national 
spirit  and  a  quiet  belief  in  a  mission  of 
liberation  which  is  really  astonishing. 

"Yesterday,  I  had  to  attend  a  meeting 
at  the  office  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress and  in  my  journey  to  the  place  was 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
Crown  just  as  the  lord  mayor's  proces- 
sion commenced  to  pass.  The  demon- 
stration was  largely  military  and  the  con- 
tingents of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  pass- 
ed were  in  splendid  condition,  both  men 
and  officers,  officers  particularly,  hard 
and  fit  as  if  trained  for  long-distance 
r<acing.     T   can   imagine  such   a  proces- 


sion passing  down  Fifth  avenue  in  New 
York,  or  Broad  street  in  Philadelphia, 
or  Pennsylvania  avenue  in  Washington, 
and  seeing  an  American  crowd  go  mad 
with  enthusiasm,  but  yesterday  there  was 
scarcely  any  cheering  or  any  noise  and 
yet  I  saw  men  and  women  whose  feel- 
ings were  so  tense  that  though  they  ar- 
ticulated no  sound,  tears  were  coursing 
down  their  faces.  You  know,  Gom- 
pers, that  such  is  the  type  of  emotion 
displayed  by  a  nation  which  is  still 
capable  of  doing  great  things." 

After  three  months  of  war  all  his  high 
international  spirit  is  caught  in  the  pag- 
eant of  the  present  and  turning  to  in- 
tense national  pride. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  on  December 
31,  1914,  Appleton  again  writes  to  Gom- 
pers. ".  .  .  The  real  difficulty  will  lie 
with  the  larger  class  which  is  honestly 
convinced  that  Great  Britain  had  no 
other  course  open  to  her  than  the  one 
she  took,  and  who,  having  lost  fathers 
and  brothers  and  sons  in  the  effort  to 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  will  very 
quietly  but  very  stubbornly  refuse  to  as- 
sociate with  any  movement  that  has  a 
German  base  or  which  is  under  German 
influence." 

In  London,  on  February  15,  1915,  was 
held  a  conference  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Socialist  and  Labor  parties  of 
the  allied  nations.  To  this  conference 
no  members  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  were  invited,  but 
delegates  from  the  confederation  con- 
ferred with  the  representatives  of  the 
International  Federation  concerning  its 
future. 

A  letter  written  to  Gompers  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1915,  by  Appleton  and  Jouhoux, 
secretary  of  the  Confederation  General 
du  Travail  and  trade  union  leader  in 
France,  explains  the  situation:  ".  .  . 
The  representatives  thought  that  the 
chief  office  of  the  secretariat  should  be 
removed  to  a  neutral  country,  prefer- 
ably Switzerland,  that  the  personnel  of 
the  secretariat  should  be  neutral  and 
resident  in  Berne.  We  fully  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  these  suggestions,  just  as 
we  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  desirability  of  avoiding  any 
form  of  international  trade  union  catas- 
trophe." 

On  March  28,  1915,  Legien  writes  for 
the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of  several 
months,  addressing  Appleton.  He  has 
not  at  this  time  received  news  of  the 
resolution  regarding  the  transfer  from 
Berlin  to  Berne  of  the  International 
Federation.  His  interest  is  centered  in 
the  treatment  of  the  camp  prisoners. 
And  there  is  a  reserve  and  exactness  of 
tone  in  his  brevity,  that  makes  one  feel 
him  a  really  violent  nationalist. 

When  he  finally  hears  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Appleton  and  Jouhoux  on 
February  15,  he  writes  on  April  12,  1915, 
to  Gompers:  "During  this  time  of  war. 
I  have  remained  in  touch,  although  at 
long  intervals,  with  all  the  national 
bodies  affiliated,  and  it  therefore  appears 
to  me  that  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  London  conference  expresses  a  want 
of  confidence.  This  would  knock  the 
bottom  out  of  the  I.F.F.U." 

Legien  thinks  it  advisable  then  to  call 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  change,  but 
Appleton  flatly  refuses  this  in  a  letter  to 


Mr.  Oudegeest,  Amsterdam,  on  May  10, 
1915,  saying:  "For  him  [Legien]  it 
would  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  inconvenient  journey;  for  the  dele- 
gates of  France  and  Great  Britain  it 
would  mean  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter. Legien  is  not  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate the  bitterness  which  has  been 
engendered  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  think, 
in  France,  also,  by  Germany's  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  Hague  Convention  and  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

"Poisoned  wells,  poisoned  trenches, 
and  the  infamous  murder  of  helpless  non- 
combatants  have  created  a  new  spirit. 
There  is  a  cry  for  vengeance. 
.  .  .  To  attend  any  conference  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  a  people  who  are  over- 
whelmed, not  only  with  horror,  but  with 
a  determination  to  punish." 

And  so  the  international  comes  tem- 
porarily quite  visibly  to  an  end.  The 
hope  left  now  is  that  the  international 
trade  union  movement  may  be  revived 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  And  one  among 
the  five  resolutions  on  international  war 
and  the  peace  adopted  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  November,  1914,  sec- 
onded and  emphasized  in  November. 
1915,  at  the  San  Francisco  Convention, 
is  the  third: 

"Resolved,  that  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  view 
of  the  general  peace  congress  which 
will  no  doubt  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  claims 
and  differences,  hold  itself  in  readiness 
and  authorize  the  Executive  Council  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor  of  the  different  countries 
to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  to 
the  end  that  suggestions  may  be  made 
and  such  action  taken  as  shall  be  helpful 
in  restoring  fraternal  relations,  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  toilers,  and  there- 
by assisting  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  more  lasting  peace."  This  was 
sent  out  by  Gompers  to  every  nation 

From  Legien,  on  April  2,  1915,  he  re- 
ceived the  response:  "I  have  my  doubts 
.  .  .  whether  it  will  be  actually  possi- 
ble to  hold  a  labor  convention  during 
the  peace  negotiations  of  the  belligerent 
countries,  because  the  state  of  war  in 
these  countries  will  not  be  withdrawn  in 
time." 

Provided  the  international  center  is 
moved  from  Berlin  to  Berne,  to  Jouhoux 
and  Appleton,  however,  rehabilitation 
seems  possible.  ".  .  .  But  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  that  the  representatives  of 
countries  now  fighting  each  other  can  go 
to  Berlin  as  freely  and  with  as  much 
usefulness  as  they  have  gone  in  the 
past." 

There  the  International  Federation 
stands,  with  communication  and  co-oper- 
ation impossible  now  and  a  doubt  ex- 
pressed even  of  union  when  the  war 
ceases.  But  Gompers  still  has  the  heart 
to  say  to  Oudegeest  on  October  16,  1915: 
"It  is  our  purpose  to  so  maintain  our 
power  and  influence  that  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  demand  in  the  peace  con- 
gress that  our  ideals  shall  be  respected, 
and  we  hope  to  infuse  into  the  delibera- 
tion of  that  body,  a  spirit  that  is  mind- 
ful to  human  rights  and  human  welfare  " 
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A  LITTLE  snapshot  taken  at 
Saranac,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
furnishes  a  finely  symbolic 
setting  for  a  brief  sketch 
of  Dr.  Trudeau.  In  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  stands  Saranac 
Laboratory,  four-square  and  unas- 
suming; above  one  slope  of  its  roof 
rises  the  spire  of  the  little  church 
of  St,  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician; 
there  is  the  gleaming  whiteness  of 
snow  and  the  darkness  of  pines 
etched  against  a  radiant  Adirondack 
sky.  Amid  the  brilliance  and  the 
shadow  this  man  wrought  for 
science,  kept  his  disease  at  bay 
while  he  watched  it,  studied  it,  and 
fought  it  not  for  himself  alone  but 
for  the  whole  world  of  mankind. 
While  ever  above  this  scientific 
achievement  reached  the  personality 
of  the  man,  his  unquenchable  op- 
timism, and  his  wonderful  power  of 
friendship,  "gripping  hard  those 
privileged  to  be  near  him." 

The  story  has  been  told  of  his 
watching  the  brother  who  died  of 
tuberculosis,  carefully  obeying  the 
attending  physician's  orders  that  no 
window  be  opened  lest  fresh  air 
enter  and  do  the  patient  harm. 
This  experience  gave  him  an  inter- 
est in  medicine,  and  he  followed  his 
early  education  at  the  Lycee  Bona- 
parte, Paris,  with  a  medical  course 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  graduating  in 
1871  without  any  idea  of  specializ- 
ing, least  of  all  in  tuberculosis. 
Then  came  his  own  illness,  the 
fruitless  quest  of  health  in  the 
South,  recuperation  at  the  Adiron- 
dack hunter's  lodge,  loss  again  even 
in  so  heroic  a  climate  as  Minneapo- 
lis, and  finally  the  conviction  that 
only  in  the  Adirondacks  could  he 
hope  to  spend  his  remaining  days  in 
comfort. 

Two  or  three  years  seem  to  have  pass- 
ed after  his  settlement  there  before  he 
could  believe  that  he  was  not  to  die  but 
to  live — perhaps  even  work.  To  con- 
trast his  brother's  treatment  with  his  own 
experience  was  only  natural ;  and  then 
came  a  great  idea:  The  air  that  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  might  it  not  do 
good  to  others  too?  So  as  early  as  1879 
he  wrote  of  the  "zone  of  pure  air  which 
separated  the  invalid  from  a  germ-laden 
world  and  supplied  his  diseased  lungs 
with  a  vitalizing  atmosphere  and  the 
resinous  exhalations  of  myriad  ever- 
greens." 

They  came,  the  sick  like  himself,  some 
rich,  others  poor,  and  the  Cottage  Sana- 
torium began,  and  a  new  type  of  treat- 
ment for  the  tuberculous — the  fresh-air 
cure.  To  be  sure,  a  few,  discouraged  by 
the  rigor  of  the  place,  failing  to  realize 
what  was  this  new  thing  before  their 
eyes,  turned  away  and  carped  jealously. 
But  they  were  few,  and  the  loss  was 
wholly  theirs. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Trudeau  him- 
self told  something  of  those  prelude  days 
before  the  Laennec  Society  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  feeling,  as  he  whim- 
sically said,  like  a  scout  suddenly  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  a  well-organized 
army. 

He  began  his  work  in  the  depths  of  a 
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primitive  forest,  forty-two  miles  from  a 
railroad,  without  health,  without  books, 
without  apparatus — even  without  special 
scientific  training;  but  with  a  limitless 
determination  to  know  and  to  do.  Dur- 
ing a  brief  visit  in  New  York  he  learned 
how  to  stain  a  bacillus,  and  caught  an 
idea  of  the  bacteriological  method.  The 
rest,  he  taught  himself. 

His  laboratory  was  a  small  room  in 
his  house  where  in  severe  weather  the 
water  froze  solid,  and  no  wood-stove 
could  be  depended  upon  to  last  through 
the  night.  Often  he  rose  in  freezing 
dawns,  to  start  a  new  fire  or  light  a  lamp 
to  save  his  precious  cultures.  And  there 
he  grew  the  tubercle  bacillus.  His  home- 
made thermostat,  he  placed  in  the  inner- 
most of  a  series  of  wooden  boxes,  whose 
doors  might  be  opened  or  closed  ac- 
cording to  temperature.  His  regulating 
apparatus  was  a  small  kerosene  lamp. 
Later,  he  learned  that  the  late  General 
Sternberg  had  also  grown  this  bacillus, 
off  on  a  far-away  military  post. 

Stimulated  by  Koch's  paper  on  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Trudeau 
extended  his  own  experiments.  The 
only  place  where  he  could  keep  his 
guinea-pigs  from  freezing  was  in  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground,  heated  by  a  kerosene 
lamp.  His  paper  published  in  1886,  on 
the  relation  of  environment  to  tubercu- 
losis, was  the   result  of  observing  that 


the  rabbits  which  he  had  set  free  on 
an  island  after  inoculation  promptly 
got  well  and  showed  no  ill  effects 
from  the  inoculation;  whereas  those 
kept  in  the  most  unhygienic  condi- 
tions he  could  devise  succumbed 
within  three  months.  He  took  cour- 
age from  this  splendid  confirmation 
of  his  new  theory  of  sanatorium 
treatment.  Then  came  disaster. 
One  of  his  lamps  exploded,  and 
house,  workroom,  cultures,  all  went 
up  in  flames. 

Osier  knew  what  kind  of  a  man 
was  Trudeau,  and  he  set  his  sympa- 
thy to  trumpet  music:  "There's 
nothing  like  a  fire  to  make  a  man  do 
the  Phoenix  trick."  And  so  it  was. 
For  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  ruined  be- 
ginnings grew  the  Saranac  Labora- 
tory, of  cut  stone,  slate,  and  glazed 
brick;  fire-proof;  equipped  in  every 
detail, — the  first  laboratory  in  this 
country  exclusively  for  the  study  of 
tuberculosis. 

This  initial  gift,  from  George  C. 
Cooper  of  New  York,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  for  the  support  of 
the  laboratory  experiments,  for 
other  cottages,  and  the  fame  of 
Saranac  went  abroad.  Around  Tru- 
deau gathered  a  little  group  of  men, 
physicians,  who,  coming  to  him  for 
health  remained  with  him  to  work — 
Baldwin,  Kinghorn,  Krause,  Levene, 
and  others.  From  the  first  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  the  laboratory  has 
been,  immunity.  Can  it  be  obtain- 
ed? And  by  what  means?  Old 
"cures"  were  tested  and  found 
wanting.  New  experiments  were 
made.  At  every  step,  the  knowledge 
gained  has  been  applied  directly  and 
practically  to  the  sanatorium  treat- 
ment, furnishing  a  rational  basis  for 
its  method.  The  publications  of  the 
laboratory  group  command  interna- 
tional respect. 

When  Clayton  Hamilton  went  to 
Saranac,  in  1912,  while  following  "On 
the  Trail  of  Stevenson,"  he  found  Dr. 
Trudeau  ready  to  speak  of  "Robert 
Louis"  with  interest  and  appreciation. 
He  told  how  he  had  yielded  at  last,  one 
day  to  the  invitation  to  visit  the  labora- 
tories and  really  see  what  was  being 
done,  what  planned.  But  the  romantic 
imagination  failed  to  discern  the  vision 
of  the  scientific  imagination. 

"Stevenson  was  merely  disgusted  and 
annoyed,"  writes  Mr.  Hamilton.  "He 
said,  'Trudeau,  you  are  carrying  a  lan- 
tern at  your  belt  but  the  oil  has  a  most 
objectionable  smell!' 

"Dr.  Trudeau  told  me  this  with 
humor,"  continues  Mr.  Hamilton,  "but 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  so  funny  when  I 
thought  about  it  afterward.  At  present 
I  remember  an  eager,  active-minded 
man,  sitting  anchored  in  a  lounging- 
chair  and  muffled  among  furs;  talking 
with  that  intense  voice  of  the  achieving 
dreamer;  at  home  in  life  though  exiled 
from  its  laughing  and  delightful  com- 
monplaces ;  cheerful  and  alert,  though 
slowly  dying;  young,  clear-eyed,  and 
still  enthusiastic,  though  ancient  in  en- 
durance; lying  invalided  while  his  City 
of  the  Sick  grows  yearly  into  greater 
prominence  among  the  pines;  fighting 
with   an   easy  smile  the  death   that  has 
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so  long  besieged  him,  to  the  end  that 
others  after  him,  similarly  afflicted,  may 
not  die.  And  the  best  of  our  tricky 
and  trivial  achievements  in  setting 
words  together  dwindle  in  my  mind  into 
indistinction  beside  the  labors  and  the 
spirit  of  this  man." 

Paying  tribute  to  a  friendship  of 
many  years,  Dr.  James  Alexander  Mil- 
ler, in  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
gives  from  a  personal  letter  a  glimpse 
of  the  steadfast  spirit  of  Trudeau : 

"When  one  lives  as  long  as  I  have  as 
near  'that  vast  Forever'  it  dwarfs  the 
bitterness  perhaps  somewhat,  and  makes 
us  see  what  undesirable  things  the 
worldly  rewards  really  are.  ...  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is  that  we 
must  trust  our  instinct  and  not  our  rea- 


son altogether,  in  trying  to  grow  spirit- 
ually." His  fullest  "confession  of  faith" 
is  perhaps  his  presidential  address  before 
the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  in  1910.  He  chose  his 
subject,  Optimism,  and  defined  it  as 

"...  a  mixture  of  faith  and  imag- 
ination, and  from  it  springs  a  vision  that 
leads  [a  man]  from  the  beaten  paths, 
urges  him  to  effort  where  obstacles 
block  the  way,  and  carries  him  finally 
to  achievement  where  pessimism  can  see 
only  failure  ahead.  Optimism  means 
energy,  hardships  and  achievements ; 
pessimism,  apathy,  -ease  and  inaction. 
Optimism  may  and  often  does  point  to 
a  road  which  is  hard  to  travel  or  to  one 
that  leads  nowhere;  but  pessimism  points 
to  no  road  at  all. 

"Let  us  not  quench  the  faith,  nor  turn 


from  the  vision  which,  whether  we  own 
it  or  not,  we  carry  like  Stevenson's  lan- 
tern-bearers their  lanterns,  hidden  from 
the  outer  world.  And  if  for  most  of  us 
our  achievement  must  inevitably  fall 
short  of  our  ideals,  if  when  age  and  in- 
firmity overtake  us  'we  come  not  within 
sight  of  the  castles  of  our  dreams,' 
nevertheless  it  shall  be  well  with  us;  for 
does  not  Stevenson  rightly  tell  us  that  to 
travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive, 
and  the  true  success  is  in  labor.' " 

True,  his  problem  of  immunity  is  still 
unsolved.  But  throughout  this  country 
today  more  than  500  sanatoriums  and 
hospitals,  more  than  400  dispensaries, 
and  more  than  400  open-air  schools  exist 
in  living  tribute  to  the  theory  which  Ed- 
ward Livingston  Trudeau  wrought  out 
into  truth. 


IN    the    will    of    Mrs. 
James     T.     Fields, 
who  died  in  Boston 
on  January  5,  1915, 
the    accompanying   provi- 
sion is  made. 

This  bequest  is  a  happy 
perpetuation  of  her  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  for  the  Associ- 
ated Charities,  and  will 
bear  witness  to  it  for 
years  to  come. 

It  will  carry  with  it  an 
almost  personal  message 
of  gratitude  for  the  will- 
ing service,  outside  and 
beyond  any  prescribed 
daily  work,  which  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  any 
salary  to  repay ;  and  it  may  become  the 
nucleus  of  an  increasing  fund  through 
which  others  may  join   in  the  message. 

1V/TRS.  FIELDS  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Associated  Charities  before  its  founda- 
tion, for  the  Co-operative  Society  of 
Visitors  among  the  Poor,  begun  in  1875 
by  Mrs.  Fields,  Mrs.  James  Lodge,  and 
a  group  of  friends,  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  paths  which  led  to  that  founda- 
tion in  1879.  From  the  day  of  its  or- 
ganization Mrs.  Fields  was  one  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Associated 
Charities ;  she  gave  unwearied  and  de- 
voted work  to  one  of  the  district  con- 
ferences; and  she  was  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  society  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Through  all  the  intervening 
years  Mrs.  Fields'  keen  interest  in  the 
vital  part  of  the  Associated  Charities 
work  never  lessened.  She  kept  a  won- 
derfully clear  knowledge  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  was  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
changing  world,  and  was  eager  in  try- 
ing to  enlist  in  its  service  the  very 
finest  persons,  who  should  have  not 
only  the  good  will  to  do,  but  should 
also  have  eyes  to  see,  and  vision  to  fore- 
see. 

TO  many  men  and  women  Mrs.  Fields, 

throughout  her  life,  was  associated 

with  every  effort  to  better  conditions  for 


MRS.  FIELDS'  BEQUEST 


£/T~>IFTH:  I  give  to  the  Associated  Charities  of 
J7  Boston  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
which,  with  such  interest  therefrom  as  may 
from  time  to  time  accumulate,  shall  constitute  and 
be  invested  by  said  corporation  as  a  fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  so  much  or  the  whole  as  it  may  think 
proper,  shall  be  used  and  distributed  by  said  corpora- 
tion, in  its  discretion,  as  annual  pensions  for  and  among 
those  registrars  and  ward  agents  of  said  corporation 
who,  after  faithful  service  in  such  capacities  for  a 
period  of  ten  or  more  years,  shall  thereafter  while  in 
such  service  be  incapacitated  by  age,  sickness  or  other 
infirmity  from  so  continuing,  and  shall  be  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  corporation  deserving." 

— From  the  will  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields 


hearted," 
countless 
to  open 
the    one 


and  through 
patient  efforts 
opportunity  on 
hand,    to    clear 


those  who  start  at  a  disadvantage ;  to 
another  large  group,  including  friends 
in  England  and  in  France,  she  was  a 
woman  of  letters  who  herself  had  writ- 
ten delightfully  and  memorably.  Thus, 
she  seemed  to  live  two  full  and  active 
lives,  each  drawing  from  deep  sources 
of  human  interest,  and  each  illuminating 
the  other.  Her  wide  reading,  her  love 
of  letters  and  of  lettered  people,  her 
happy  experience,  were  not  reserved  for 
those  alone  whose  lives  were  led  among 
books  or  writers  of  books;  they  were 
shared  as  fully  with  those  who  had  little 
of  all  this  except  an  unappeased  interest. 
Henry  James  has  described  "the  long 
drawing-room  that  looks  over  the  water 
and  toward  the  sunset,  with  a  seat  for 
every  visiting  shade,  from  far-away 
Thackeray  down,  and  relics  and  tokens 
so  thick  on  its  walls  as  to  make  it  posi- 
tively in  all  the  town  the  votive  temple 
to  memory."  Into  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  that  drawing-room  we  were  all  wel- 
comed, unlettered  and  unperceptive 
though  we  might  be,  and  for  the  time 
being  at  least  we  were  made  to  feel  that 
our  interests  were  one  with  all  who  had 
ever  given  permanent  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression to  the  humanities. 

HpHIS  liberal  hospitality  of  the  spirit 
was    especially    recreating    and    de- 
lightful to  those  who  were  faithfully  try- 
ing   to    "comfort     and     help    the    weak- 


away  obstructions  on  the 
other,  so  that  each  child 
— each  p  e  r  s  o  n — should 
have  at  least  a  chance  of 
sound  health  and  happy 
activity  of  mind  and  body 
not  unnecessarily  im- 
peded. 

Perhaps  no  better  ex- 
pression of  what  Mrs. 
Fields  was  to  those  fel- 
low-workers can  be  given 
than  the  following  words, 
spoken  a  few  days  after 
her  death  by  the  one  of  the 
Associated  Charities  staff 
who  had  known  her  longest : 

"She  was  a  woman  of  power,  not  only 
an  idealist ;  she  brought  others  up  to 
her  ideal,  and  carried  them  along  with 
her  in  her  and  their  work.  She  threw 
in  generously  all  her  gifts  of  pen  and 
speech  to  carry  into  action  the  causes 
she  believed  in." 

J^URING  the  later  years  Mrs.  Fields 
lived  of  necessity  somewhat  with- 
drawn from  outside  activity,  but  still  in 
intimate  relation  with  all  the  abiding 
interests  of  her  long  life,  whether  phil- 
osophy, poetry,  or  efforts  "for  the  re- 
lief of  man's  estate."  She  had  indeed 
the  grace  of  fidelity.  As  Mr.  James  has 
said,  her  ability  to  read  to  herself  for 
hours  together,  discriminatingly  and 
with  an  admirably  retentive  memory, 
was  undiminished  by  years. 

Wonderfully  beautiful  and  revealing, 
even  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  life, 
was  her  reading  aloud  of  poetry.  Her 
exquisite  voice  with  its  "charm  of 
quality"  and  her  clear  enunciation  gave 
perfect  utterance  to  all  that  she  read 
The  poet  spoke  through  her  voice. 

All  these  last  years  were  full  of  a  sun 
set  radiance  that  shone  on  all  who  canu 
within  her  wide  circle.  No  one  who  did 
so  can  have  tailed  to  be  deeply  touched 
by  the  way  in  which  she  held  fast  to 
the  great  movements  of  the  human 
spirit  Frances  R.  Morse. 


ANCIENT  LONG  ISLAND 

By  Ruth  M.  Underbill 


"Ti 


URN  down  the  first  lane  be- 
yond the  woods,  go  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  house,  and  ask 
for  'Fried  Onions.'  That's 
the  name  she's  got." 

These  are  not  directions  for  finding  a 
farmer's  wife  in  the  north  woods  of 
Michigan  or  the  Kentucky  mountains. 
They  are  directions  for  finding  a  resi- 
dent of  a  Long  Island  village,  a  shore 
village  that  never  knew  an  electric  car 
or  a  modern  schoolhouse  till  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  where  the  old  stock,  still  bear- 
ing the  names  of  tax-payers  under  the 
Dutch  government  of  New  Netherlands, 
lives  on  plots  of  ground  cleared  by  its 
ancestors  any  time  after  1640. 

To  most  people,  Long  Island  is  a  cre- 
ation of  real  estate  advertisements  or  a 
stretch  of  ornate  artificial  landscape,  the 
impression  gained  on  a  Sunday  spin  over 
well-kept  automobile  roads.  But  that 
comfortable  and  modernized  Long  Island 
is  a  foreign  land  to  some  of  the  shore 
villages. 

Groups  of  tile  and  concrete  houses 
have  sprung  up  on  the  outskirts  of  these 
seaside  towns  where  the  best  view  is,  and 
commuters  skurry  to  the  neat  new  rail- 
way stations ;  the  villagers  have  seen 
the  most  picturesque  shore  and  wood- 
land sites  crowned  with  big  country 
places,  and  have  seen  the  automobile 
roads  perfected,  knowing  that  that  is 
where  the  taxes  go,  and  all  the  time 
their  primitive,  vegetative  life  has  hard- 
ly been  touched  by  the  invaders.  Itali- 
ans and  newcomers  from  lower  New 
York  work  on  the  big  new  estates.  The 
newcomers  bring  their  own  dependents 
with  them,  and  the  two  peoples  live  side 
by  side,  with  almost  no  intermingling. 

There  are  thus  two  distinct  types  in 
the  Long  Island  population:  the  old  and 
the  new — Saxons  and  Normans  they 
were  called  by  one  observer,  who  felt 
that  the  difference  between  them  was  so 
great  that  they  might  almost  belong  to 
different  races.  Some  of  the  old  stock 
are  the  primitive  shore  villagers;  some 
are  old  landed  proprietors. 

The  most  numerous  class  is  the  old  vil- 
lage stock.  These  are  the  people  who 
preserve    the   traditions    of   the    countrv 


TWO  DESCENDANTS  OF  OLD  LONG  ISLAND 
STOCK 

and  look  with  suspicion  and  scorn  on 
strangers.  Among  them  we  find  the 
baymen  and  oystermen,  whose  manner 
of  life  seems  scarcely  less  primitive  than 
that  described  by  the  town  records  oi 
two  hundred  years  ago,  when  fishing  and 
cattle-tending  were  the  main  activities. 
For  the  baymen  the  eight-hour  working 
day  has  no  meaning.  They  reckon  time 
by  the  tides,  and  spend  it  on  the  mud 
flats,  looking  over  the  oyster-beds  or 
hauling  up  the  boats. 

Almost  none  of  them  has  had  any 
schooling.  When  their  generation  was 
young,  the  wooden  schoolhouse  was  a 
two-mile  walk  away,  and  there  wasn't 
room  enough  for  all  on  the  benches  in 
any  case.  They  were  quick  enough  to 
learn  the  counting  and  selling  of  oysters, 
and  many  of  them  are  prosperous  now, 
and  live  in  neat  white  painted  houses, 
where  their  grandfathers  had  shabby 
wooden  shacks.  As  for  "book  learning," 
school  teachers  from  up  state  shake  their 
heads  and  lament  that  Long  Island  chil- 
dren get  no  home  encouragement  for  it. 

These  same  school  teachers  are  gen- 
erally warned  that  "our  people  aren't 
easy  with  strangers."  The  story  goes 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  a  young  man  who 
courted  a  girl  two  villages  away,  had  to 
hide  his  buggy  while  he  was  in  her 
house,  because  his  sweetheart's  fellow- 
townsmen  were  likely  to  remove  the  pre- 
sumptuous stranger's  wheels  and  lap- 
robes  and  make  off  with  them 

Many  more  remote  tales  than  this  arc 
told  among  the  villagers.  Now  and  then 
is   still    told    the   story   that   when   there 


were  no  houses  between  the  toll-gate  and 
the  sea,  a  mermaid  was  seen  on  the 
beach,  with  scales  up  to  her  elbows.  And 
there  are  rumorings  of  a  wild  woman 
in  the  woods,  an  Indian  princess  who 
fought  with  the  redcoat  soldiers  in  the 
swamp  yonder  and  pirates  in  the  bay — 
all  this  within  earshot  of  New  York's 
proselyting  sophistication ! 

These  villagers  live  in  a  close  circle 
where  every  man  has  a  nickname,  and 
every  man's  history  and  that  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  is  known  to  every 
other  man.  One  little  town  of  a  thou- 
sand boasts  that  any  citizen  in  it  could 
walk  down  Main  street  shaking  hands 
with  every  one  he  met,  and  he  would 
greet  only  his  relatives.  Another  has 
twenty  adult  males  of  the  same  name 
and  surname  on  the  voting  list.  "It's  on 
account  of  that,"  some  of  the  old  in- 
habitants conjecture,  "that  so  many  of 
our  people  are  dumb-like.  They  all 
marry  cousins." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  inbreeding  has 
often  intensified  defective  strains,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  per- 
centage of  feeblemindedness  may  run 
very  high  among  these  people.  A  cur- 
sory inquiry  found  114  reported  defec- 
tive by  schools  and  doctors  in  a  village 
of  1,500.  Three  other  villages  of  the 
same  size  reported  40,  36  and  18  defec- 
tive. 

Some  large  family  groups  comprising 
two  or  three  hundred  individuals  can  be 
traced  completely  without  leaving  the 
circle  of  two  or  three  villages.  Many 
of  these  would  well  repay  scientific  study 
and  investigation,  such  as  has  been  made 
among  the  New  Jersey  Pines. 

Even  granting  the  unpropitious  en- 
vironment where  general  illiteracy 
among  many  adults  makes  mental  capac- 
ity difficult  to  judge,  and  where  lack  of 
variety  in  relaxation  made  alcohol  the 
recourse  for  many,  the  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  number  of 
these  kinfolk  whose  normality  is  open 
to  question.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  description  of  John's  family  as  drawn 
from  the  histories  of  neighbors,  doctors 
and  officials  of  one  village. 

Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Jane  are  still  re- 
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"all  the  time  their  primitive  vegeta- 
tive LIFE  HAS  HARDLY  BEEN  TOUCHED  BY  THE 
INVADERS." 

membered  by  the  grandmothers  of  this 
generation.  They  lived  in  a  one-room 
cabin  in  the  marshy  land  outside  the  vil- 
lage. John  was  a  drunkard,  and  Aunt 
Jane  gained  most  of  the  family  income 
by  doing  washing.  She  was  industrious, 
but  queer  and  bad-tempered.  They  had 
ten  children  who  slept  in  a  trundle  bed: 
four  of  the  children  died,  and  six  are 
still  living,  all  being  illiterate.  They  arc 
fairly  shrewd  in  business,  but  sometimes 
queer.     Three  are  decidedly  alcoholic. 

There  are  twenty-four  descendants  of 
this  couple.  Of  these,  8  are  known  as 
respectable,  5  are  notoriously  alcoholic, 
11  are  queer.  The  queer  ones  range 
from  Vine,  who  would  throw  pork  stew 
in  a  neighbor's  face  if  she  chanced  to 
be  annoyed,  to  Cad,  who  has  been  "out 
of  her  head"  for  six  months  at  a  time, 
and  Joe,  who  has  "regular  fits."  Most 
of  John's  family  are  well-to-do.  In  spite 
of  drunken  quarrels  and  occasional  ap- 
pearances at  court,  they  live  in  well-kept 
houses  and  are  known  as  the  big  people 
of  the  town. 

Then  there  is  old  Rachel's  family,  in 
which  the  elements  of  shiftlessness  and 
sexual  irregularity  take  the  place  of 
queerness.  This  family  has  four  gen- 
erations living  and  65  individuals; 
Twenty  of  them  are  considered  respect- 
able ;  these,  by  the  way,  do  not  live  in 
the  village.  The  other  45,  except  for  a 
few  drifters,  live  in  four  well-known 
dilapidated  shacks.  They  are  familiar  to 
the  courts  and  the  poor  officials  as  a 
hopeless  group  of  whom  anything  may 
be  expected.  Their  new  misdemeanors 
are  greeted  simply  with  the  comment, 
"Oh,  it's  just  that  bunch." 

Rachel's   family   comprises    11    drunk- 


ards, 13  persons  sexually  promiscuous 
(2  of  these  being  prostitutes,  several 
times  sentenced  for  soliciting).  Nine 
are  mentally  defective  in  the  view  of 
their  neighbors,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber would  probably  be  found  so  on  ex- 
amination ;  5  are  alcoholic  and  sexually 
irregular,  1  alcoholic  and  feebleminded, 
2  alcoholic,  sexually  irregular  and  feeble- 
minded, 1  syphilitic  and  1  child  has  be- 
gun to  steal. 

Bill's  family  has  four  generations  and 
73  individuals.  Seven  of  them  are  called 
half-witted  in  the  town,  10  more  are 
probably  so,  11  are  sexually  promiscu- 
ous, 10  are  alcoholic,  1  a  vagrant  who 
has  been  three  times  in  jail.  These  peo- 
ple live  in  rickety  little  cabins  in  the 
woods  in  conditions  quite  as  filthy  as 
any  in  city  slums.  They  sell  a  wheel- 
barrow of  oysters  often  enough  to  get 
a  drink ;  they  plague  the  town  overseers 
for  aid,  and  sometimes  do  a  little  steal- 
ing. In  their  cabins  Saturday  night 
drinking  orgies  are  the  usual  program. 
The  neighbors  report  they  don't  know 
whom  the  children  belong  to,  and  the 
children  themselves,  when  modern  meth- 
ods rout  them  out  to  school,  are  diag- 
nosed as  physically  and  mentally  in- 
ferior. 

However,  the  close  intermarriage 
which  has  been  helping  to  propagate  de- 
fective strains  is  ceasing.  New  York, 
with  the  aid  of  trolley  lines  and  real 
estate  ventures,  is  encroaching  on  even 
the  most  primitive  villages.  There  are 
Italian  and  Polish  colonies  in  some  of 
the  towns,  and  racial  intermarriage  is 
not  infrequent.  The  sons  of  the  more 
energetic  families  are  beginning  to  turn 
to  the  city  for  work,  instead  of  follow- 
ing their  fathers  to  the  bay.  Some  of 
them  are  pretty  poor  material,  and  a 
large  crop  of  loafers  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  transition.  Others  are  doing 
well,  bringing  home  wives  with  a  more 
ambitious  outlook  and  the  city  standard 
of  schooling. 

In  another  generation  the  status  quo 
will  be  decidedly  altered.  This  is  the 
moment  to  note  the  old  order  while  it 
is  passing;  to  read  any  lesson  in  human 
decadence  which  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  other  American  communities 
and  countrysides  where  life  is  becoming 
static. 

And  the  old  order  is  passing  with  all 
classes.  With  the  baymen  it  was  pic- 
turesque and  primitive.  Among  the 
landed  classes,  most  of  whom  are  Quak- 
ers and  who  constitute  a  distinct  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  the  social  rela- 
tionships which  grew  up  naturally  in 
this  isolated  and  unmolested  country 
were  not  unlike  those  which  the  English 
county  families  have  inherited  from  the 
days  of  feudalism. 

Rural  proprietors  settled  here  in  early 
Dutch  and  English  times  and  received 
from  the  colonial  governments  the  same 
tracts  of  land  which  they  hold  today. 
Their     descendants     own    the    capacious 


old  farmhouses  on  the  inland  roads  that 
make  such  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Long  Island  scenery.  They  have  kept 
their  historic  meeting  houses  and  a 
purity  of  ceremony  rare  among  their 
fellow-Quakers  in  busier  portions  of  the 
country.  With  the  increase  of  land 
values,  their  responsibility  has  grown, 
and  they  have  found  themselves  little  by 
little  in  the  position  of  lords  of  the 
manor  toward  the  resident  poor. 

Family  names  and  family  conditions 
in  the  villages  near  their  property  have 
remained  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation ;  worthless  or  deserving,  they 
knew  without  investigation  the  people 
who  turned  to  them  for  help.  It  was 
they  who  made  public  gifts,  who  filled 
town,  county  and  state  offices,  who  fur- 
nished most  of  the  names  known  to  Long 
Island  history.  But  we  have  tangible 
evidence  in  such  cases  as  those  which 
have  been  cited  of  how  far  their  noblesse 
oblige  fell  short  of  working  out  the  sal- 
vation of  the  stagnant  social  groups 
about  them. 

And  now  a  new  class  has  appeared 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  soil: 
newcomers  from  all  over  the  country, 
via  New  York,  who  have  chosen  Long 
Island  because  it  looks  like  a  pleasant 
place  to  live.  At  this  late  date  they  are 
bringing  modern  conditions  into  some 
of  our  oldest  and  most  intact  communi- 
ties. 

The  influx  of  newcomers  rich  and 
poor  brings  its  own  problems.  Long 
Island  is  becoming  a  semi-urban  dis- 
trict, perhaps  with  some  insoluble  ele- 
ments. Readjustment  in  such  a  fertile 
field  is  interesting.    The  newcomers  have 


THESE  ARE  Till:  PEOPLE  WHO  PRESERVE  THE 
TRADITIONS  OF  THK  COUNTRY  AND  LOOK  WITH 
SITSPHTON     AND    SCORN    ON     STRANGFKS  " 
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"that  comfortable  and  modernized  long  island — 


IS  A   FOREIGN    LAND  TO  SOME  OF  THE 
SHORE  VILLAGES." 


none  of  the  old  sense  of  personal  obli- 
gation; they  have  all  the  limitations  of 
suburbanites  in  the  matter  of  citizen- 
ship. But  their  very  newness  and  the 
acquaintance  of  some  few  of  them  with 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  more 
complex  problems  of  the  cities,  has  been 
a  challenge  to  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

It  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the 
Nassau  County  Association  was  formed. 
Nassau  county  is  the  middle  one  of  Long 
Island's  three  counties  and  one  of  the 
oldest  settled  parts  in  the  whole  district. 
When  some  systematized  outdoor  relief 
was  suggested  here,  the  old  residents 
were  sceptical.  "We  know  our  people ; 
there  is  nothing  needed  here,"  was  the 
general  opinion.  But  a  trained  worker 
came  and  started  investigation.  Very 
soon,  both  old  and  new  residents  were 
assisting  in  the  discovery  of  surprising 
cases  of  destitution  and  ignorance  which 
only  systematic  inquiry  could  have 
brought  to  light. 

There  was  the  case  of  Molly  P.,  a 
feebleminded  girl  who  was  found  wan- 
dering with  her  child  in  the  woods,  find- 
ing shelter  occasionally  with  an  old  man, 
also  apparently  defective  and  having  no 
home  and  no  means  of  support.  Molly 
is  now  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  neighbors  know  where  other 
such  cases  may  be  reported. 

The  Nassau  County  Association  has 
an  office  at  Mineola,  the  county  seat. 
Its  scope  has  grown  rapidly.  Soon  after 
the  coming  of  the  relief  agent  the  as- 
sociation's public  health  committee  em- 
ployed an  eugenics  investigator  who 
started  the  compilation  of  family  his- 
tories in  some  of  the  immense  network 
of  old  settlers  who  have  produced  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mental  defect 
in  the  community.  Members  of  this 
committee  cherish  the  plan  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  county  on  a  complete  scale 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  mentally  de- 
fective individuals  and  their  social  and 
mental  histories.  This  work,  however, 
has  been  pushed  into  the  background  by 
more  immediate  issues. 

Relief  work  led  naturally  to  more 
specialized  children's  work.  The  asso- 
ciation for  two  years  has  employed  a 
children's  agrent.     Her  first  work  was  the 


re-investigation  of  the  cases  of  all  Nas- 
sau county  children  in  institutions.  This 
work  has  now  been  completed  with  the 
result  that  many  of  these  children  have 
been  returned  to  their  families  or  placed 
in  suitable  homes.  Little  by  little  the 
idea  of  preventive  work  for  children  has 
been  added,  until  now,  the  agent's  duties 
include  those  of  children's  probation  of- 
ficer. Nassau  county  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appoint  a  board  of  child  welfare 
and  the  children's  agent  will  also  be 
widows'  pension  investigator. 

Nassau  county  has  dealt  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  a  rural 
community — the  care  of  wayward  girls. 
In  the  fall  of  1915  Nassau  Cottage,  with 
its  dainty  bedrooms  and  ample  garden, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
country  girls  for  whom  the  state  re- 
formatories appeared  so  crowded  and 
distant.  The  cottage  was  opened  with 
only  a  few  rooms  furnished  because  a 
judge  was  already  holding  a  girl  for 
sentence  and  could  not  wait  for  the 
formal  house-warming. 

The  tuberculosis  problem,  also,  is  in 
a  way  to  receive  new  and  more  adequate 
treatment.  Of  course,  the  existence  of 
tuberculosis  in  such  a  healthy  country 
district  was  denied.  So  the  association's 
investigator  took  the  villages  which  said 
they  had  no  trace  of  it,  made  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  and  produced  fifteen  or 
twenty  cases  in  each  village  needing 
care.  The  question  of  a  county  tuber- 
culosis hospital  was  put  up  to  the  voters 
in  November,  1914,  and  carried. 

One  of  the  most  popular  projects  of 
the  association,  and  one  most  easily  unit- 
ing the  interests  of  the  old  and  the  new 
elements,  is  the  farm  bureau.  This  has 
been  established  for  some  time,  and  has 
met  with  much  response  from  the  farm- 
ers of  the  county  who  apply  continually 
for  advice  as  to  the  modern  methods  of 
dealing  with  agricultural  problems. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  detailed 
problems  of  a  rural  district.  The  asso- 
ciation is  making  an  effort  also  to  deal 
with  the  broader  civic  problems.  It  em- 
ploys an  executive  secretary  whose  func- 
tion is  to  promote  civic  welfare,  co-oper- 
ating with  the  state  officials  and  with 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 


search. The  association  is  interested  in 
the  compilation  of  a  new  county  charter, 
to  go  before  the  voters  in  1916.  This 
would  mean  a  radical  change  in  the  old 
methods  of  administration  and  stands 
for  one  of  the  most  significant  stages  in 
the  passing  of  the  old  order. 

The  work  of  the  central  association 
has,  moreover,  stimulated  interest  in 
local  problems  throughout  the  county. 
The  social  workers  and  school  nurses 
are  now  making  their  way,  along  with 
new  conditions,  into  many  an  ancient 
community.  There  are  public  health 
nurses  in  four  of  the  villages,  school 
nurses  in  two  and  social  workers  in  two. 

Shining  new  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled on  ancient  premises  and  with  it  a| 
new  spirit  of  doing  things.  There  are 
still  large  sections  of  the  district  which 
remain  in  their  lethargic  state,  too  dis- 
tant and  too  immovable  to  feel  any  im- 
pression. But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
emergence  of  Long  Island  into  the  twen- 
tieth century  must  be  assisted  from  with- 
out, and  the  assistance  as  far  as  it  has 
gone  has  proved  efficacious. 

The  project  of  taking  a  whole  count} 
as  a  field  of  operations  is  a  new  and 
suggestive  one.  The  combination  of 
rural  and  town  problems  in  an  area 
large,  but  workable,  gives  scope  for 
much  experiment.  The  old  landed  peo- 
ple, with  the  best  of  heart,  offered  no 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
problems  of  this  heterogeneous  com- 
munity. Now  that  it  has  been  taken 
under  the  wing  of  the  city  and  the 
technique  which  the  city  has  been  evolv- 
ing to  deal  with  its  more  pressing  needs 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
countryside,  the  results  may  be  such  thai 
Nassau  county  will  in  turn  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  theme  of  social 
progress.  There  is  some  natural  dis- 
trust of  the  new  and  systematic  methods 
and  the  fusion  of  the  two  elements  of 
the  population  into  one  working  whole 
is  a  matter  for  time  and  conviction.  The 
village  stock  itself  may  reveal  unex- 
pected resources  of  self-help  and  citizen- 
ship which  have  remained  dormant 
throughout  the  years.  But  with  these 
first  significant  steps  it  can  be  written 
down  that  the  old  order  hereabouts  is 
passing. 


SHOP  EARLY 


Shopping   Sventngs, 

There's  an  irresistible  charm  about  night  shopping. 

It  is  so  different  from  the  daylight  kind. 

Seems  invested  with  a  charm  altogether  theatrical  ■  And 
what  a  superb  stage  setting  such  a  vast  establishment  as 
the  Siege!  Cooper  Store  supplies  ! 

Everybody  is  eagerly  bent  upon  purchasing.  The 
multitudes  are  jolly. natured.  Even  the  electric  I'ghts  seem 
to  beam  benignly.  But  there  are  little  things  to  remember 
about  night  shopping,  just  as  there  are  about  the  daytime 
momen  s  at  this  season. 

Please  keep  to  the  right,  particularly  when  ascending  or 
descending  stairways. 

1     If  the  I'.levators  are  crowded  take  the  Hoving  Stairways. 
They  will  take  you  to  every  floor. 

Kindly  take  small  parcels  with  you. 

'Double   "Grading  Stamps  Cvery   9lforniny 
ZJAis  Week  from  8:30  7/ntit  J2  o'  Clock. 

After  that  hour  and  until  store  closing  the  regulai 
number  of  Stamps. 

STORE  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


AOlYKflSElf 


SIXTH  AVE. 


v-mfiU      M**B'STS 


jHPORTANT    NOTICE. 

For  the  accommodation  of  holiday 
shoppers    this  store   will   remain 

Open  evenings 

Until    10  o'clock. 
Up  to  and  including  Christmas  Eve. 

OUR  GREAT  HOLIDAY  SALES 
OF  MERCHANDISE  SUITABLE 
FOR  XMAS  CIFTS  ARE  NOW 
AT    THEIR   HEIGHT. 

You'll  find  everything  suitable  for 
gifts  priced  at  a  great  saving.  Many 
special  reductions  will  go  In  force 
to-night  for  the  first  time. 

Sirnpstn    Crawford    Co. 
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Evening  is  a  j 
open  until  10 
Saturday,    wher 


Above:  Simp- 
son Crawford 
Co,  1905. 

Below:  Roth- 
enherg,  1904. 
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Store  Open  To-Morrow  Night.     All  Gooc 


'Neill  &  Co. 


Store  Open  I/venings  Until  Christmas. 


1903 


R.  H .  Mocy  &  Co  '»  Attraction*  Ant  Their  Low  Price* 


Broadway,  34th  to  35th  9t 


OSTRICH  PLUME  DRESS  HATS 

Week-End  Special  On  Sale  Friday  and  Saturday 


rr 

This  it  iht  Eleventh  Succes- 
sive Year  the  Macy  Store 
will  be  closed  in  the  Evening 
during  the  Xmas  rush. 
We  appeal  to  customers  to 
shop  early  and  thus  co-oper- 
ate with  us  in  facilitating 
the  labors  of  salespersons 
and  drivers.  "We  lead— we 
hope  other  stores  will  follow. 


The  Growl 

JT  the  twenty -fifth  anniversar 
Consumers '  League,  Mrs 
brought  forward  testimony  from  i 
spread  of  the  shop-early  idea.  1 
the  publicity  men  and  advertising 
ment  stores  of  New  York,  and  she  < 
advertisements  of  these  firms  in 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  i 
policy  from  the  days  when  night  s 
ating  thing  to  do  to  the  situatic 
stores  are  closing  at  six  p.  m. 
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Christmas  Policies  in  1915 


Twenty-one  Stores  are  closing  this  year  at  6  p.m.  in  New  York  City 


Alexander,  A.,  548  5th  Ave. 

Altman,  B.  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  and  34th  St. 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  B'way  and  20th  St. 

Best  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  and  35th  St. 

Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  and  38th  St. 

Cammeyer,  381   5th   Ave. 

Coward,  270  Greenwich   St. 

Daniels,  John  &  Sons,  B'way  &  9th  St. 

Franklin,  Simon  &  Co.,  414  5th  Ave. 

Gidding,  .1.  M.  &  Co.,  504  5th  Ave. 

Jaeger,  Dr.  &  Co.,  306  5th  Ave. 
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Hollander,  L.  P.  &  Co.,  550  5th  Ave. 
I*>iti>  &  Taylor,  5th  Ave.  and  38th  St. 
McCbeery,  James  &  Co.,  W.  34th  St. 
Mc'Cftcheon,   James   &   Co.,   5th    Ave. 

:;4th   si. 
Oppenheim,  Collins  Co.,  35  W.  34th  St. 
Schwauz,  P.  A.  <).,  303  5th  Ayr 
Slater,  .1.  &  J.,    L121   B'way. 
Stern  Bros.,  W.    i2nd  St. 
Vantine,  A.  A.  &  Co..  39th  St.  and  5th  Ave 
Wanamaker,  John,  B'way  and  10th  St. 


Two  Stores  are  closing  at  7  p.m. 

Hearn,  James  A.  &  Co.,  20  W.  14th  St.        (Employes  under  sixteen  years  of  age  leave  store 

Saks  &  Co.,  B'way  and  33rd  St.  at  6  P.  M.l 

Five  Stores  are  Closing  at  10  p.m. 

Blumstein,  L.  M.,  W.  125th  St.  .Supper  given    Qrebnhct,  J.  B.,  Co.,  6th  Ave.  and  18th  St.. 

Cammeyer,  6th  Ave.  and  20th  St.  Dec.  21st.     Koch,  II.  F.  &  <'■>..  \V.  125th  StSupper given 

23rd  and   24th Supper  given    Senior,  J.  R.,  210  W.  125th  St  .Supper  given 

Two  Stores  claimed  it  was  too  early  to  state  their  Christmas  policy  when  the 

Consumer's  League  sent  out  its  questions  in  November. 

They  kept  open  late  last  year 

Bloomingdale  Bros.,  E.  59th  St.  Rothenberg  &  Co.,  6th  Ave.  and  14  th  si 

Two  Stores  did  not  reply  to  the  inquiry 

Macy,  R.  H.,  B'way  and  34th  St.   (who  have  closed  for  years  at  6  P.  M.) 
Gimbel  Bros.,  B'way  and  33rd  St.   (who  kept  open  last  year  until  7  P.  M.) 


38cst&Co. 


Christmas  'Display 


ZToys   Sames    Dolls 
and  9/ouetti'es 

Presenting  a  fascinating  exhibition  of  those 
wonderful  tilings  which- children  so  intimate- 
ly associate  with    the  Spirit   of  Christmas. 

When  desired,  purchase*  made  now. 
will  be  held  until  Christmas  week. 

Suburban  Delivery  by  Our  Own  Wagon  S 


SP/east  "Do  2/our  S/iopping  £ar/y 
Karly  in  the  month,  and  early  in  the  day. 
This    will    lighten    the  bKors  of  the  s,,lrs 
force,  and  insure  your  petting  tlv 
most  desired  to  purchase. 


Fifth  Avenue     it     Thirty-Filth  Street 


Eve 
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T  THE  OLD 


\  time  to  shop.  Store 
clock  evenings  except 
ore   closes   at  7  P.   M. 


nil  Be  Open 
§y  Evenings 
tO  o'GIock 

minodahon  of  the  thous- 
tole  to  find  time  to  do  theii 
ig  during  the  regular  ston 
rdav  until  10. 


At  left:  O'Neill- 
Adams,  1906. 

At  right:  Bloom 
ingdale,  1904. 


The  Tinkling  Bells  of  Good  Old  Santa  Clans'  Rein- 
deers Will  Soon  Tickle  Midnight's  Ambient  Air. 

He  Is  b«y  packing  his  pack  heaping  iull.  The  great  prosperity  of  \ht  Glo-ious  Country  th»t 
calls  the  beautiful  Stars  and  Stripes  its  (lag  has  easily  urged  him  to  a  greater  display  of 
generosity  than  ever. 

Bloomiogdales',  the  store  of  the  family;  Bloomingdales',  tb«  store  of  greatest  variety,  of  bsst 
collations,  of  w.dest  diversity,  or  best  service,  of  utmost  courtesy,  of  promptest  delivery,  and»  best 
of  aU,  the  store  of  the  very  fairest  and  lowest  pric:s  in  all  this  great  city;  BIcorningJales' — that  is 
the  store  that  good  old  St.  Nl&k  has  selected  as  his  principal  depot  of  distribution  for  this  greatait 
and  grandest  of  all  ciiies. 

We  want  everybody  to  see  how  sp'ccdidly  ready  this  great  store  is — how  splendidly  it  is 
endeavoring  to  help  those  who  in  selecting  Christmas  gifts  now  are  helping/ employees  of  grea 
stores  to  earlier  hours  and  easier  wbrfc.  . 

Mike  your  selections  now.  We  promise  to  driver  the  goods  just  when  you  want  tliem^eirn  up  to  th;  very  tit 
of  Ghristmy  mornlngi-so  early  buying  will  not  interfere  with  the  secrecy  you  want  to  preserve,  will  r.ot  pit-vent  IBs 
JOyfiil  surprises  you  want  to  spring. 


Id  To-Morrow  Delivered  for  Christmas. 


if  an  Idea 


the  founding  of  the  New  York 
rederick  Nathan,  its  president, 
\r  remarkable  witnesses  as  to  the 

witnesses  were  none  other  than 
lagers  of  the  great  retail  depart- 
1  their  testimony  from  the  printed 
New  York  newspapers  running 
\s,  self-stated,  a  mighty  shift  in 
nng  was  advertised  as  the  fascin- 
\is  winter  when  over  a  score  of 
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Store    Cloiei    at    6    P.     M. 

Beginning    Tomorrow,    Saturday, 
The    WANAMAKER   STORE 

Will  be  open  until  7p.m.  daily 

To  accommodate  those  who 
cannot  shop  earlier 


ARM 


S.  18,  20,  22,  24,  26  uid  3  0  West  Fourteenth  Street 
7.  9,  II,  13.  15,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  i$,  27  tad  29  Wert  Thirteenth  Str«t 

A  CARD. 

BtgiooJaf  Friday.  December  1Mb. 

and  ctntloulng  until   Ctmtmw. 

out  itata  will  clem  «t  7  P.  M  fatal!  of  10  P.  M. 

u  to  previous,  holiday  tetsont- 
Frjfrttin?  *ar   focoovralence  toll  fitly    c!o«lQT    may  caute,  tt»  b«aeftt  M 
cmplora  will  be  to   e'fii    that    we   truit    euiio-nert   will    tpprecUU    tit* 
Uet.  end  accoTimodite  tberavelves  to  the  cbaogei  hour. 

We  rro-nis*  thai  Iioti  8:33  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 
they  will  receive  *ucb  prompt   ioI  cheerful  itt*atloa 
*•  (o  fulty  cotnpeoiAte  lor  sboppto;   betore  7  P.  M. 

JAMES  A,   HEARN  &  SON. 
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Store  Close,  6  P.  M 


ir  Christmas  is  Coming  to 
re  of  a  JOY-TIME  and 
is  of  a  Worry-Time 

scause  people  have  learned  to 

I  CHRISTMAS 
PPING   EARLY 

at  much  of  the  old  hurry  and  worry  of  the  days 

been  eliminated  (or  Lhe  shoppers,  and  the  work 

thinjjs  has  heen  made  easier  for  salespeople  and 

i,  because  it  has  been  distributed  over  a  broader 

'dit  for  this  desirable  new  order  of  things  must  be 

SUMRRS'  LEACUE,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

■  wish  to  most  heartily  co-operate.    A  letter 

there  by  an  official  of  the  League  says-in  part: 

irners'  League  make*  a  serious  effort  to  induce  tbtt 
to  do  its  Christmas  shopping  early. 
!R  CO-OPEKAT10N. 

I  made  at  your  store  this  month  will  lessen  ih* 

t*r  laiisfar-tion  on  (he  put  ol  your  customer*- 

thing  you  can  to  induce  the  public  to  do  its  shopping 

publish  wm«  euch  line  as  this: 

ys  Left  for  Christmas  Shopping 

are  Ready  (or  Inspection.     Best  Selection  and  Greatest 
*ill  be  yours  if  you  do  your  ChristrruiB  Shopping  NOW. 
brought  in  our  vast  and  magnificent  stocks  of 

id  you  will  find  GIMBELS  in  full  Christmas 

ROW. 
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A    Word   of   Congratulations    from 
the  Consumers    League 

November  23,  1911. 
The  Consumers'  League  congratulates  you  upon  the  success  of  your  long- 
continued  policy  of  closing  your  store  in  the  evenings  before  Christmas  and  thus 
lightening  the  burdens  of  your  salespeople  at  that  time. 

TO  JOHN  WANAMAKER.  MAUD  NATHAN. 

New  York  President. 

We  appreciate  the  good-will  of  our  friends  in  the  Consumers'  League  and 
will,  of  course,  continue  this  year  what  has  been  our  policy  for  years  past. 

The  Wanamaker  Store  Will  Not  Be  Open  Any  Evening 

We  make  the  announcement  this  early,  so  thet  the  renewed  movement  for  a 
general  early  closing  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  support. 
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OPEN       EVENINGS  I     ginning  To-night  the  Bloomingdale  Store   will   Remain   Open   Evenings 


Jntil  10  P.  M.  for   the  convenience  of  our   patrons.      Our  employes  will 


be  paid  at  full  salary  rates  for  this  overtime   work,  including  pay  for  the  time  allowed  them  for  their  supper. 
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Shall  We  Arm  for  Peace? 

By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 

PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 


WHO  would  have  thought  a 
year  ago  that  in  addition  to 
the  profound  injury  caused  by 
the  European  war's  disloca- 
tion of  our  financial,  commercial  and 
economic  conditions,  it  would  in  a  few 
short  months  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
a  political  and  social  crisis  in  our  na- 
tional life,  and  one  involving  a  grave 
break  with  a  historic  policy  of  our  past, 
of  which  the  nation  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly proud? 

Such  is  now  the  fact,  however,  for  the 
President's  sudden,  but  let  us  hope  tem- 
porary, yielding  to  the  militarists'  argu- 
ments— after  stating  in  his  message  to 
Congress  a  year  ago  that  the  country 
had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  or  excited, 
and  that  this  country  must  not  be  turned 
into  an  armed  camp — presents  a  clear- 
cut  issue  of  far-reaching  import  to  all 
Americans,  and  particularly  to  those 
striving  for  social,  economic  and  political 
betterment  in  this  country.  It  means,  as 
Mr.  Bryan  has  said,  the  turning  over  of 
a  new  page  in  our  history,  a  breaking 
with  the  past;  it  means  an  enormous 
drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  taxation  and  the  cost  of 
living  must  rise  further,  bringing  burd- 
ens that  no  man  is  so  rich  or  so  poor 
as  to  be  able  to  escape. 

Now,  there  are  two  great  questions 
before  us.  The  first  is,  Shall  we  arm  at 
all?  Shall  we  deliberately  say  to  our- 
selves, and  let  the  whole  world  know, 
that  we  believe  that  force  has  now  be- 
come the  dominating  factor  of  the  world, 
and  that  moral  issues  and  our  own  na- 
tional ideals  of  an  armed  democracy 
have  all  gone  by  the  board ;  that  we 
have  returned  to  that  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  every  nation  must  be 
armed  to  the  extent  of  its  ability;  that 
we  can  consider  no  nation  a  friend,  but 
every  nation  a  potential  enemy;  that  we 
who  have  been  warned  by  the  father  of 
his  country  against  entangling  alliances, 
are  now  to  ally  ourselves  with  and  to 
become  a  part  of  the  worst  alliance  in 
the  world — an  alliance  with  militarism, 
with  its  international  ramifications,  its 
armament  factories  that  pollute  political 
life,  under  a  system  by  which  English 
capital  is  used  to  make  torpedoes  and 
guns  for  Turks  to  destroy  Englishmen, 
and  German  capital  makes  arms  and 
guns  for  Servians  to  take  German  lives. 
We  have  until  recently  always  prided 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  no  action  of 
our  American  Congress  helped  to  fasten 
the  dread  burdens  of  militarism  upon 
the  poor  people  of  any  other  nation,  but 
now  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  more 
than    ever    necessary    that    the    United 
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States  keep  itself  aloof  from  any  action 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  threat  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  that 
it  may  plead  at  the  coming  peace  con- 
ference for  the  peace  that  shall  last,  and 
the  freeing  of  mankind  from  this  hor- 
rible slavery  of  arms,  we  are  notified 
that  we,  too,  must  enter  the  ignoble 
competition  of  arms. 

That  is  the  first  question,  far-reach- 
ing and  heart-searching,  which  the  Presi- 
dent's new  position  forces  upon  us.  The 
second  has  to  do  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence. We  are  asked  to  give  a  billion 
for  the  up-keep  of  the  army  alone  with- 
in the  next  five  years,  and  another  bil- 
lion for  the  navy.  So  far  as  the  army 
is  concerned,  we  are  given  no  assurances 
whatever  that  the  sums  thus  expended 
will  produce  results,  and  that  we  shall 
have  an  army  when  this  great  treasure 
of  the  people  has  been  poured  out. 

I  F  we  are  to  judge  by  the  past,  we 
know  that  we  shall  not  have  an  effi- 
cient army,  for  we  know  today  that  we 
have  numerous  unnecessary  army  posts 
which  alone  cause  an  annual  waste  of 
$5,500,000,  upon  which  waste  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Garrison  have  deliberately 
turned  their  backs.  We  know  that  our 
army  costs  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  per  man  as  the  European  armies — 
this  on  the  word  of  a  former  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.  Stimson. 

But  these  details  will  become  impor- 
tant only  if  we  decide  that  we  are  to 
embrace  this  plan  of  preparedness. 
Then  it  will  behoove  militarist  and  paci- 
fist alike  to  see  that  if  we  pay  out  ad- 
ditional billions,  we  get  one  hundred 
cents  for  every  dollar  invested,  and  that 
we  have  something  worth  while  to  show 
for  it.  But  even  before  that  is  done, 
we  ought  to  decide  on  a  definite  policy  as 
to  whether  ours  is  to  be  an  offensive  or 
a  defensive  policy,  and  how  we  shall  de- 
fine the  word  "defensive."  The  Ger- 
mans say  they  are  now  on  the  defensive 
in  Servia,  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  that 
they  will  soon  be  on  the  defensive  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  if  their  victories 
continue. 

Shall  our  navy  continue  to  be  of  the 
offensive  cross-seas-voyaging  type,  or 
shall  it  be  a  purely  defensive  harbor- 
and-coast-protecting  force?  This  is  a 
question  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  the  people  should  settle  first 
of  all.  But  pending  discussion  of  this 
and  other  issues,  I  wish  to  submit  at 
this  time  some  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  President's  departure,  and  some 
reasons  why  the  opinions  of  military  and 
naval  experts  should  not  be  accepted  on 
matters  of  national  policy. 


Must  we  arm?  Is  there  for  us  noth- 
ing left  but  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  call 
the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe?  Our 
American  ideals  have  been  of  service  to 
humanity  and  to  liberty;  to  create,  not 
to  destroy ;  to  be  a  refuge  to  the  oppress- 
ed of  all  nations  has  been  our  chiefest 
aim.  Millions  have  flocked  to  us  from 
abroad  to  escape  the  evils  and  burdens 
of  this  very  militarism  we  would  now 
voluntarily  embrace.  Their  happiness 
upon  our  soil,  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  seek  our  citizenship,  the  passionate 
loyalty  that  a  Carl  Schurz,  a  Jacob  Riis, 
or  a  Mary  Antin  brought  to  our  unarmed 
country  justify  us  in  asserting  that,  more 
nearly  than  any  other,  our  institutions, 
however  imperfect,  satisfy  the  human 
longing  for  equality  of  opportunity,  for 
the  right  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  in 
accordance  with  ability  and  merit,  for 
equality  in  government  and  in  the  courts 
of  justice. 

Must  we  now  change  overnight  to  a 
nation  in  arms,  either  as  a  citizenry  or 
as  professional  soldiers?  Must  we  de- 
vote a  still  larger  portion  of  our  wealth 
to  the  ignoble  business  of  teaching  men 
to  kill  by  wholesale?  Must  we  hold  up 
to  our  sons  the  ideal  of  the  military 
camp  and  of  the  battleship  deck?  Must 
we,  too,  denounce  Bernhardi-ism  but 
surrender  to  his  teachings,  abhor  his 
gospel  but  accept  of  its  sacrament  as 
something  better,  finer,  nobler,  more 
worth  while  than  the  ideal  of  peace  and 
good  will  America  has  cherished  hereto- 
fore? 

Let  no  true  American  believe  it !  And 
let  nobody  believe  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  time  for  a  change ;  that  there  is 
a  single  thing  in  the  terrors  abroad  to 
make  us  follow  in  their  footsteps  of  dis- 
aster and  abjure  the  wisest  teachings  of 
our  fathers,  our  forefathers,  and  the 
founders  of  our  great  republic. 

But  there  is  much  in  the  hour  to  make 
us  take  note  of  the  forces  about  us  which 
would  make  preparation  for  war  the 
chief  business  of  our  lives.  Let  no  one 
think  that  all  this  sudden  agitation  for 
great  armaments  has  come  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  fears  born  of  the  conflict  abroad. 
For  years  there  has  been  a  military  and 
naval  propaganda  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try, of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
aware.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  and 
insidious  force  at  work  in  Washington 
than  the  army  and  navy  lobby. 

The  large  number  of  retired  officers  of 
both  services  living  in  the  capital,  by 
themselves  provide  a  military  atmosphere 
in  which  discussions  of  war  ami  plans 
for  it  largely  figure.     In  addition,  there 
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are  hundreds  of  active  officers  on  duty 
in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  or 
stationed  in  the  District,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  who  are  steadily  working 
with  congressmen  for  the  increase  of 
our  military  and  naval  forces.  Every 
year  a  sheaf  of  bills  increasing  the  two 
services  finds  its  way  into  the  legislative 
hopper,  and  not  a  single  year  has  passed 
since  1898  that  the  army  or  navy  has  not 
been  increased,  or  both.  One  year  it  is 
the  corps  of  army  engineers  which  is  en- 
larged threefold;  the  next  it  is  the  sig- 
nal corps  or  the  field  artillery. 

Our  battleship  strength  steadily  waxes, 
and  so  does  the  clamor  for  still  more 
among  the  army  and  navy  lobby,  and 
the  ship,  gun,  and  armor  manufacturers 
who  live  in  part  or  wholly  on  govern- 
ment business. 

T  J  NDER  the  shadow  of  the  War  De- 
partment — yes,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment itself — the  propaganda  goes  on,  for 
there  is  a  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  development  of  rifle  practice 
in  the  United  States  in  a  way  to  delight 
the  hearts  of  all  our  powder  makers.  A 
few  years  ago  this  board  was  warmly 
urging  the  government  to  purchase  four 
or  five  million  rounds  of  rifle  ammuni- 
tion from  the  cartridge  companies  to  be 
tested  with  one  million  rounds  of  gov- 
ernment-made ammunition.  At  the  same 
time,  the  chairman  of  this  board  was 
editor  of  magazine  which  was  largely 
supported  by  powder  and  gun  makers. 

The  United  States  Infantry  Associa- 
tion, a  body  comprising  the  bulk  of  the 
infantry  officers,  has  maintained  not  only 
a  magazine  which  has  demanded — not 
asked — a  much  larger  regular  army,  by 
which  every  one  of  its  members  would 
profit  in  rank  and  pay,  but  a  paid  press 
agent,  as  well.  His  activities  in  behalf 
of  army  legislation  flourished  unrebuked 
until  he  went  so  far  as  to  father  a  story 
advocating  a  skeleton  army  of  200,000 
men  and  immediate  intervention  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Then  Secretary  Garrison  called  a  halt, 
and  since  then  the  Infantry  Journal  has 
piped  in  subdued  tones.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  group  of  pension  clerks,  or 
of  postoffice  clerks,  or  of  employes  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  if  under 
the  similar  plea  that  they  were  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  were 
to  conspire  together,  to  lobby  and  to  pad 
the  press  with  prepared  documents,  in 
order  to  induce  Congress  to  increase 
their  rank  and  pay?  We  know  what  the 
public  would  think,  because  it  has  sup- 
ported the  government  in  its  rigid  re- 
fusal to  permit  such  organizations  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  elsewhere, 
particularly  under  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Yet  our  military  and  naval  lobby  is 
undisturbed,  because  it  claims  the  right 
to  speak  for  the  nation's  safety.  It  is, 
of  course,  more  dangerous  than  any  of 


the  much-denounced  lobbies  of  big  busi- 
ness, of  the  sugar  trust,  or  of  any  group 
of  protected  manufacturers,  because  it  is 
an  official  lobby,  or,  at  least,  a  lobby  of 
federal  officials.  While  other  lobbyists 
go  home  to  rest,  this  army  and  navy 
lobby  is  always  on  the  job,  whether  Con- 
gress is  in  session  or  not,  and  it  is  a 
rare  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of 
the  army  or  navy  who  does  not  soon  be- 
come imbued  with  the  big-navy,  big- 
army  idea. 

A  good  deal  of  the  criticism  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels  has  undoubtedly  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  being  blindly 
led  by  the  big-navy  crowd,  and  has  dar- 
ed, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  go  counter  to 
them  in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of 
wine,  and  the  introduction  of  instruction 
for  the  enlisted  man,  besides  having 
forced  down  the  prices  of  the  armament 
ring  in  at  least  one  particular. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  I  exaggerate  in 
this  matter  of  the  lobbying  of  army  and 
navy  officers,  let  me  record  that  Major- 
General  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  on  his  re- 
tirement as  chief  of  staff  on  November 
16,  1914,  found  no  more  earnest  message 
to  give  to  the  officers  who  tendered  him 
a  farewell  banquet  than  to  beseech  them 
to  keep  away  from  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  let  legislation  alone. 

Our  army  and  navy  officers  ought  no 
more  to  regulate  the  size  of  our  fleets 
and  armies  than  our  protected  manufac- 
turers should  be  allowed  to  write  our 
tariffs,  and,  therefore,  say  how  much 
money  shall  flow  into  their  own  pockets. 
As  well  might  we  ask  our  trust  magnates 
to  write  our  anti-trust  laws.  Yet  they 
would  be  as  quick  to  assert  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  public  weal,  their 
true  American  patriotism,  as  are  our 
army  and  navy  officers. 

What  class  of  our  citizens  ever  waved 
the  American  flag  more  vigorously  than 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
manufacturers  who  in  the  days  of  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Dingley  and  Quay  exacted 
their  toll  and  made  their  millions  out  of 
the  American  people?  They,  too,  boast- 
ed that  our  American  prosperity  and 
progress  were  safeguarded  from  the 
foreign  invader  only  by  their  coast  de- 
fences of  a  high  tariff,  which  they  so 
laboriously  erected  and  so  valiantly  de- 
fended until  the  buncoed  American  peo- 
ple drove  them  out  of  some  of  their  in- 
trenchments  of  privilege.  The  most  fiery 
of  them  have  abandoned  all  their  non- 
sense about  national  defence  against 
foreign  cheap  labor,  and  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  tariff  schedules 
might  better  be  fixed  by  a  tariff  commis- 
sion of  experts,  representing  public  and 
consumer,  than  by  themselves. 

Let  us  not  reverse  this  policy  with  the 
militarists.  Selfish  interests  must  not  be 
allowed  to  write  our  military  laws.  If 
we  must  have  armies  and  navies,  let  the 
board  to  control  them  and  fix  their  size 
be  constituted  of  real,  unfettered  repre- 


sentatives   of    the    people,    those    upon 
whom  the  burdens  chiefly  fall. 

As  the  able  Ohio  State  Journal  recent- 
ly put  it: 

"Military  men  have  no  business  with 
the  question  whether  this  nation  can  do 
without  war  or  not.  When  it  is  decided 
that  we  cannot,  then  is  when  the  mili 
tary  men  should  be  consulted.  Whether 
we  should  be  prepared  or  not  is  a  differ- 
ent question  from  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared or  not.  A  sewing-machine  agent 
might  as  well  be  employed  to  sell  the 
government  sewing-machines  as  to  trust 
it  to  a  military  man  whether  we  should 
be  prepared  or  not.  He  will  say  yes.  It 
has  never  failed.  We  have  the  highest 
respect  for  a  military  man,  but  his  ques- 
tion is  not  before  the  house." 

Yet  the  military  official  is  not  only  apt 
to  arrogate  to  himself  all  wisdom  in  mat- 
ters military,  even  though  he  donned  his 
gay  coat  but  yesterday,  and  was  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  or  a  commission  merchant 
the  day  before,  but  he  thinks  himself  es- 
pecially competent  in  all  things  relating 
to  our  foreign  affairs.  He  is  never  at 
a  loss  to  say  just  what  our  relations  with 
a  given  nation  should  be,  and  it  takes  a 
navy  officer  beyond  everybody  else  to  tell 
you  just  what  Japan  or  Germany  is  plot- 
ting, and  how  the  presence  of  this  or 
that  ship  at  a  given  point  alone  saved 
the  republic's  honor  and  its  safety. 

Truly,  their  question  is  today  not  be- 
fore the  house,  and  their  authority  in 
such  matters  is  wholly  to  be  questioned, 
for  their  training  and  mode  of  thought 
are  directly  contrary  to  that  which  fits 
men  to  deal  soberly  and  with  complete 
detachment  with  questions  of  state  and 
of  foreign  policy. 

They  are  the  more  ready  to  demand 
unlimited  sums,  because  there  rests  up- 
on them  no  responsibility  for  raising  the 
money.  In  this  country  few  of  them 
are  taxpayers,  none  of  them  have  ever 
had  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
means  of  supplying  the  men  and  mate- 
rials they  desire,  and  so  certain  are  they 
that  disaster  awaits  that  they  deem  no 
expenditure  too  great.  If  you  tell  them 
that  the  government  is  being  starved  be- 
cause of  the  military  and  naval  de- 
mands, the  answer  is  usually  a  call  for 
an  unlimited  bond  issue.  Would  you 
save  a  few  paltry  millions  and  see  the 
New  York  sub-treasury  raided  by  Eng- 
land, or  Japan,  or  Germany?  Would 
you  place  dollars  above  national  honor? 
But  if  you  were  to  grant  them  all  they 
ask  today,  it  would  satisfy  them  only  a 
little  while. 

("^.ERMANY  has  for  thirty  years  faced 
the  same  military  problems  which 
it  is  today  endeavoring  to  solve  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  its  experts  have  never 
had  enough  troops  to  satisfy  them 
Year  after  year  they  appeared  before 
the  Reichstag  asking  for  just  a  few 
more  regiments,  until  in  1913  they  de- 
manded 140,000  men  and  so  much  addi- 
tional  artillery   and  war  material   as  to 
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make  impossible  the  raising  of  this  sum 
by  ordinary  taxation.  As  a  result,  for 
the  first  time  the  German  tax-gatherer 
knocked  at  the  citizen's  door  not  to  take 
another  tithe  of  his  income,  but  a  share 
of  his  capital  and  this  had  not  been 
wholly  paid  before  the  cyclone  of  war 
burst  upon  them  in  all  its  horror. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Con- 
tinental army  precedents  to  make  any- 
body believe  that  if  war  had  not  come 
this  would  have  been  the  last  demand 
upon  the  property  of  the  German  peo- 
ple by  their  war-lords,  whose  power  is 
so  great  that  the  German  general  staff 
can  obtain  large  appropriations — as  it 
did  for  the  deadly  42-centimetre  guns — 
without  disclosing  to  the  Reichstag  the 
purpose   for  which  it  is  asked. 

A  GAIN,  the  military  experts  are  never 
of  one  mind  as  to  their  prescrip- 
tions, even  when  their  diagnosis  is  the 
same.  Some  of  ours  see  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii  a  great  military  weak- 
ness ;  others  insist  that  they  are  points  of 
great  strategic  value;  still  others  are 
glad  to  throw  heavy  garrisons  into  them 
if  only  because  they  can  then  go  to 
Congress  and  demand  more  troops  since 
the  alleged  "necessity"  of  maintaining 
troops  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Panama  Canal  zone  has  so 
greatly  reduced  the  force  available  for 
service  in  continental  America. 

Some  of  our  experts  insist  that  150,- 
000  regulars  are  essential,  others  ask 
for  300,000,  and  still  others  put  their 
figures  at  500,000.  The  demands  as  to 
a  proper  reserve  vary  correspondingly ; 
some  of  them  would  have  every  man 
trained  to  bear  arms  either  upon  the 
Swiss  or  the  German  plan,  and  they 
would  naturally  take  this  whole  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  Congress,  or  of 
any  other  civilians  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  national  defence  committee 
to  which  two  or  three  civilian  officials 
might  graciously  be  admitted. 

But  how  have  the  prophecies  of  the 
professional  soldier  been  made  ridicu- 
lous by  the  events  of  Europe !  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  have  proved  through 
the  daring  and  courage  of  their  volun- 
teers that  the  Prussian  worship  of  regu- 
lar troops  was  ill-founded.  Von  Hind- 
enburg's  new  armies,  so  he  and  the 
Kaiser  boast,  have  fought  just  as  well 
and  as  successfully  in  Poland  against 
the  Russians  as  have  the  flower  of  their 
Imperial  Guard.  In  trench  warfare  the 
recruit  appears  the  equal  of  the  long- 
trained  soldier. 

The  editors  of  our  own  Infantry 
Journal  have  been  trying  to  make  Con- 
gress believe  that  it  takes  two  years  to 
create  infantry  soldiers.  Lord  Kitchen- 
er through  his  Canadian  troops  has  al- 
ready made  nonsense  of  this  talk;  he 
was  quite  willing  to  pit  against  the  Ger- 
mans on  May  1  raw  levies  who  never 
saw  a  regiment  until  enlisted  seven 
months  before.  For  years  military  ex- 
ports the  world  over  have  heen  telling  us 


that  in  modern  battles  there  could  be  no 
bayonet  charges;  that  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts were  impossible  and  that  the  arm- 
ies would  be  firing  at  one  another  at 
such  ranges  a;s  to  be  practically  in- 
visible. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  now  bent  on  killing  one  another  in 
trenches  so  close  that  hand  bombs  and 
grenades  may  be  thrown  from  one  to  the 
other  are  a  terrible  blow  to  the  finality 
of  this  judgment. 

So  has  the  submarine  falsified  the 
prophecies  of  the  naval  experts,  and  so 
has  the  battleship  yet  to  prove  in  this 
war  that  it  is  worth  the  staggering  price 
paid  for  it.  And  surely  we  ought  never 
to  hear  again  such  balderdash  and  stuff 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  oft, 
that  the  profession  of  arms  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  pristine  virtues;  that 
long  periods  of  peace  make  the  craven 
and  weakling,  that  military  drill  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  alive  the  manly 
virtues. 

From  college,  factory  and  shop,  from 
palace  and  from  hovel,  have  come  men 
by  the  million  ready  to  die  for  their 
cause  and  physically  able  to  withstand 
any  draughts  upon  their  strength.  The 
old  fallacy  that  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  courage  of  any  given  set  of  men 
or  people  has  now  received  its  quietus, 
for  Frenchmen,  Russians,  natives  of 
India,  Germans,  Servians,  Belgians  and 
Englishmen  have  all  shown  an  equal 
heroism  under  fire,  a  similar  readiness 
to  face  sudden  death  from  machine  gun 
or  submarine,  together  with  a  fatalistic 
composure  which  forbids  any  attempt  at 
classifying  or  differentiating. 

But  our  military  and  naval  men  none 
the  less  openly  advocate  upsetting  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  re- 
public— that  of  the  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  civilian  author- 
ity as  the  truest  if  not  the  only  safe- 
guard against  militarism.  The  found- 
ers of  this  republic  knew  what  they 
were  about,  because  they  had  had  a  pe- 
culiarly trying  experience  with  British 
militarism ;  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
governed  from  afar  by  what  were  prac- 
tically military  governors,  backed  by  a 
military  force  which  was  none  the  less 
hateful,  as  the  Boston  massacre  attests, 
because  the  soldiery  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage and  were  of  the  same  stock. 
They  represented  not  merely  an  alien 
government  but  military,  as  opposed  to 
civilian,  authority — as  distasteful  to  the 
colonists  as  our  military  forces  in  the 
Philippines  are  to  the  Filipinos. 

And  so  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
right  today  of  any  American  general  to 
instruct  the  people  or  the  government  as 
to  our  military  policy;  they  belong  sole- 
ly to  the  civilian  officials,  the  cabinet, 
the  President  and  Congress.  Any  de- 
parture from  this  wise  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  would  he  fraught  with  gravest 
consequences,  for  it  is  in  just  such  in- 
sidious ways  that  militarism  fastens  a 
death-grasp    upon    a    people    while    they 


still  insist  that  they  are  absolutely  peace- 
ful or  anti-militaristic. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  quite  as 
weighty  a  reason  why  we  should  receive 
no  counsel  of  defence  or  offence  from 
naval  or  military  men,  save  with  far- 
reaching  doubt.  To  use  a  legal  phrase, 
they  cannot  come  to  the  court  of  public 
opinion  with  clean  hands;  that  is,  they 
are  biased  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  a  direct  personal  stake  in  the  issue. 
They,  or  their  sons  in  the  army,  or  their 
caste  or  their  kind  will  profit  in  rank, 
pay  and  power,  if  we  increase  our  forces. 

No  sooner  are  such  increases  of  the 
army  now  being  urged  by  the  secretary 
of  war  contemplated  than  officers  begin 
to  figure  out  the  promotion  that  will  ac- 
crue to  them.  It  is  human  nature  and  in- 
evitable, and  is  the  more  natural  be- 
cause in  peace  times  officers  cannot  ad- 
vance themselves  (except  to  the  highest 
grades  in  the  army)  by  their  own  merits. 

But  to  hear  some  of  our  new-born 
Bernhardis  rage,  one  might  think  that 
Congress  had  been  absolutely  blind  and 
deaf  to  all  the  militaristic  appeals.  The 
contrary  is  the  fact :  in  the  last  twenty- 
years  we  have  spent  enormous  sums  up- 
on army  and  navy  together;  from  1881 
to  1915  our  annual  naval  bill  has  in- 
creased from  $13,000,000  to  $147,538.- 
981.88. 

\\7  E  are  thus  spending  about  seven 
*  *  times  the  endowment  of  Yale  or 
Harvard  Universities  in  a  single  year 
upon  the  navy  alone,  with  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  for  it  after  fifteen  years  at 
most,  when  the  new  battleships  of  today- 
will  be  reduced  to  junk  or  shot  to  pieces 
as  targets. 

If  we  are  not  defenceless  as  alleged, 
the  question  is  whether  all  this  money 
has  been  wasted  and  whether  we  have 
or  have  not  anything  to  show  for  it. 
That  millions  of  it  has  been  wasted 
through  congressional  politics  in  the  lo- 
cation and  upkeep  of  needless  forts  and 
navy-yards  is  as  I  have  pointed  out  the 
testimony  of  more  than  one  secretary  of 
war  or  navy;  that  millions  more  have 
been  lost  by  the  extravagance  and  waste 
which  are  usually  characteristic  of  gov- 
ernment as  compared  with  private  enter- 
prises is  also  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

Surely,  in  view  of  the  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  just  what  kind  of  a 
navy  and  army  we  have,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  common-sense  to  begin  any 
new  policy  of  preparedness  with  a  stud]! 
of  what  we  have  and  an  official  state- 
ment of  its  military  value.  Thus.  Con- 
gressman Kitchin.  the  majority  leader 
in  the  house,  bases  his  opposition  to  the 
President's  policy  squarely  on  the  asser- 
tion that  our  navy  is  a  third  better  than 
Germany's,  and  twice  as  effective  as 
that  of  Japan,  and  stakes  his  reputation 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  facts.  He  cites 
three  of  the  most  prominent  admirals 
in  the  navy.  Badger.  Winterhalter  and 
Fletcher,  the  present  commander  of  the 
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Atlantic  Fleet,  as  testifying  before  a 
house  committee  last  winter  that  our 
navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Germany. 

How  astoundingly  farreaching  Mr. 
Wilson's  new  program  is — it  is  the 
largest  ever  advocated  in  any  nation  at 
any  time — Mr.  Kitchin  sets  forth  thus : 

"Increases  our  already  immensely 
large  naval  appropriation  more  than  our 
total  increase  for  the  last  fourteen 
years;  more  than  the  increase  by  Ger- 
many in  the  whole  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding the  European  war,  and  more 
than  the  combined  increase  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  in  any  one  year  in 
their  history  (in  times  of  peace)  !  This 
five-year  program  increases  our  naval 
appropriation  over  forty  times  more 
than  the  increase  by  Germany  in  five 
years  preceding  the  European  war;  and 
by  $200,000,000  more  than  the  combined 
increase  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world 
for  the  five  years  preceding  the  Euro- 
pean war;  and  over  $50,000,000  more 
than  the  combined  increase  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  for  the  whole  per- 
iod of  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
the  European  war.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  we  were  expending  annually 
on  our  navy  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,- 
000,000  more  than  Germany  or  any 
other  nation  (except  Great  Britain) 
was  expending  on  its  navy." 

Mr.  Kitchin  also  shows  that  if  this 
program  is  adopted  the  United  States 
at  the  expiration  of  the  next  five  years 
will  be  spending  annually  "more  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  ever  expended 
in  times  of  peace  on  its  army  and  navy, 
more  than  England  with  her  navalism, 
more  than  Russia  or  Germany  with  their 
huge  militarism."  If  this  program  goes 
into  effect  we  shall  be  putting  70  per 
cent  of  our  national  outlay  into  mili- 
tarism and    navalism    five    years  hence. 

INURING  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Wilson  administration,  we  have 
expended  for  armaments  more  than  dur- 
ing the  entire  four  years  of  Roosevelt's 
rule  or  of  Taft's  government.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  President  Wilson,  a  year 
ago — a  year  before  he  surrendered  to 
the  politicians — said  to  Congress :  "Let 
there  be  no  misconception.  The  country 
has  been  misinformed.  We  have  not 
been  negligent  of  national  defence"? 

But  there  are  also  other  official  testi- 
monies as  to  the  value  of  the  existing 
defences.  Testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  charge  of  the  Forti- 
fications Appropriation  bill  of  1915- 
1916,  during  February  of  this  year, 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  in  reply  to 
a  question  whether  in  a  broad  sense  our 
coast  defences  were  adequate,  replied 
as  follows: 

"Yes,  sir;  they  certainly  are  adequate 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
placed  there,  qualifying  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some 
guns  may  not  be  on  naval  ships  that 
can  shoot  more  effectively  at  extreme 
ranges,  but  when  you  come  down  to 
that  you  see  how  small  a  part  that  plays ; 


those  ships  could  not  come  in  near  the 
shore ;  they  would  have  to  lie  out  there 
and  occasionally  shoot,  perhaps  shooting 
on  the  hit-or-miss  plan  and  doing  some 
damage  or  doing  no  damage." 

There  were  military  experts  also  in 
attendance  upon  this  committee.  One  of 
them  was  Brigadier-General  Erasmus 
M.  Weaver,  chief  of  coast  artillery 
whose  duty  it  is,  he  said,  to  be  "advised 
as  to  the  character  and  sufficiency  of 
our  seacoast  armament."  In  reply  to 
a  question,   General  Weaver  said : 

"My  opinion  is  that  our  system  of  for- 
tifications is  reasonably  adequate  for  all 
defensive  purposes  which  they  are  like- 
ly to  be  called  upon  to  meet."  A  little 
later  he  again  said :  "I  have  been  a 
close  student  of  the  whole  subject  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  know  of  no  for- 
tifications in  the  world,  as  far  as  my 
reading,  observation  and  knowledge  go, 
that  compare  favorably  in  efficiency 
with  ours."  As  to  our  coast  artillery 
force,  General  Weaver  said:  "I  think 
it  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  coast- 
defence  personnel  in  the  world." 

The  greatest  expert  in  this  country  on 
fortifications  and  guns.  General  William 
Crozier,  chief  of  ordnance,  was  also 
called  by  this  committee.  Being  asked 
what,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  the 
condition  in  our  fortifications  after  cer- 
tain alterations  were  made  in  the  mount- 
ing and  elevation  of  the  existing  guns 
in  our  forts,  General  Crozier  replied : 
"I  am  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  [our  fortifications]  will  be  of 
such  power  and  will  be  recognized  of 
such  power  that  naval  officers  would  not 
put  their  ships  up  against  them  in  a 
fight." 

Surely,  in  view  of  all  this,  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  haste  in  legislation, 
particularly  as  the  President's  military 
and  naval  program  proves  in  itself 'that 
we  are  in  no  immediate  danger.  For  it 
is  inconceivable  that  if  we  were  serious- 
ly menaced  the  President  would  be  urg- 
ing a  military  plan  it  will  take  three 
years  to  carry  out  and  a  navy-building 
program  that  cannot  be  completed  for 
ten  years. 

But  the  reader  may  ask  whether  mine 
has  not  been  a  negative  attitude;  to 
cling  fast  to  our  national  ideals,  to  re- 
fuse to  follow  military  experts  in  mat- 
ters of  policy  as  opposed  to  matters  of 
fact,  to  have  faith  in  our  present  forces 
and  whether  I  have  no  concrete  recom- 
mendations to  make? 

To  this,  I  answer  that  I  have  such  a 
program : 

First,  to  insist  that  this  nation  resume 
its  role  of  chief  exemplar  of  peace  and 
disarmament  in  the  world — a  nation  de- 
voted primarily  and  whole-heartedly  to 
the  arts  of  peace ; 

Second,  to  spend  at  least  the  price  of 
two  battleships  a  year,  say  $25,000,000, 
in  winning  the  good  opinion  of  countries 
with  whom  we  might  be  in  danger  of 
friction,  and  in  acquainting  ourselves 
and  our  own  people  with  them  and  their 
aims; 

Third,  to  demand  of  our  cabinets  and 


Presidents  that  they  shall  recognize  that 
war  is  always  a  failure  of  statesmanship 
and  that  behind  war  lies  too  often  a  fear 
of  somebody  else  which  it  must  be  the 
chief  duty  of  responsible  officials  not  to 
increase  by  large  armaments,  but  to  al- 
lay; 

Fourth,  to  gain  for  ourselves,  the  plain 
people,  such  control  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs as  will  make  Congress  alone,  not  a 
handful  of  men  the  arbiters  as  to  wheth- 
er we  shall  or  shall  not  go  to  war. 

I  believe  that  in  the  years  to  come  it 
will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  in  history  that  a  dozen  patricians, 
in  the  English  cabinet  could  plunge  that 
nation  into  the  hell  of  war,  because  of 
a  secret  agreement,  without  a  vote  of 
Parliament,  much  less  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. No  groups  of  tradesmen,  none  of 
laboring  men,  none  of  the  great  masses 
for  whom  the  mere  declaration  of  war 
spells  unemployment,  suffering  and  mis- 
ery, and  not  a  single  woman  were  asked 
to  say  whether  England  should  go  to 
war  or  not. 

I  believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  masses  will  rise  in  rebellion  as  they 
ought  against  this  whole  theory  of  war, 
demanding  freedom  of  trade  and  harbors 
throughout  the  world,  a  union  of  na- 
tions where  there  are  unions  of  states 
within  a  nation  today,  and  international- 
ism as  against  nationalism. 

T^HE  thing  for  all  sane  men  to  hope, 
who  believe  in  democracy,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  is  that  the  masses 
will  refuse  to  be  food  for  cannan  at  the 
behest  of  any  masters,  kings  or  queens, 
or  whatever  their  titles  may  be;  that 
they  will  see  in  the  slavery  of  war  the 
worst  slavery  of  our  times;  that  they 
will  behold  in  it  the  greatest  conceivable 
waste  of  the  world's  treasure;  that  they 
will  recognize  that  the  terrible  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  of  government  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  staggering  war 
tax-burdens,  the  waste  of  war  and  the 
unproductive  character  of  all  military 
expenditure. 

This  is  the  kind  of  revolution  the 
world  needs  above  all  else  at  this  hour — 
a  new  brand  of  French  Revolution — a 
sweeping,  overwhelming  uniting  against 
those  who  rob  nations  of  75  per  cent  of 
their  income  for  war  purposes,  and  take 
it  away  from  the  building  of  cities  beau- 
tiful without  slums,  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  lands,  of  our  deserts  and  our 
swamps,  the  developing  of  our  water- 
ways, our  water  powers  and  our  high- 
ways, the  true  education  of  our  masses, 
the  levelling  of  every  barrier  of  caste 
and  prejudice. 

In  short,  militarism  withholds  vast 
sums  from  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  the  ill,  the  suffering,  the 
wronged,  the  oppressed,  and  I  am  for 
bitter  and  harsh  words  about  it  now  and 
always ;  I  am  for  turning  upon  those  who 
counsel  that  we  shall  plot  to  murder 
other  nations  and  peoples  either  for  of- 
fense or  defense  as  true  traitors  to  the 
spirit  of  the  nation. 
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FOUR  years  ago,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  set,  as  five  great  tasks  of  social  states- 
manship in  America,  systematic  provision  for  five 
great  hazards  of  the  working  life  in  our  industrial 
civilization — hazards  for  which  farming  communi- 
ties have  in  a  sense  their  national  insurance  in 
barnyard  and  garden  plot.  These  hazards  he  out- 
lined as  accident,  sickness,  death,  unemployment 
and  old  age.  They  are  hazards  which  European 
countries,  with  widely  varied  experience  and 
method,  have  undertaken  to  meet  through  govern- 
mental action. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  accident  compensation, 
its  cost  met  by  the  employer  and  by  him  spread 
out  among  the  consumers,  has  become  part  of  the 
statute  law  of  state  after  state.  Half  a  dozen 
bodies  are  agitating  for  sickness  insurance  along 
European  lines  with  compulsory  contributions  by 
employer  and  employe,  supplemented  by  state 
grants.  Mr.  Brandeis,  in  his  savings-bank  insur- 
ance plan,  is  himself  responsible  for  a  distinctive 
American  scheme  for  life  insurance,  a  state  system 
which  makes  use  of  thrift-institutions,  factories 
and  other  existing  agencies  and  cuts  under  the 
costs  of  the  industrial  companies,  but  which  calls 
for  voluntary  insurance  by  the  individual  and  re- 
lies upon  public  education  to  secure  its  clientele. 
Last  winter's  depression  again  brought  unemploy- 
ment insurance  into  discussion  but  with  as  yet  no 
tangible  results. 

Pensions  for  old  age  are  also  in  the  discussion 
stage,  and  the  discussion  splits  into  the  customary 
lines  of  non-contributory  pensions  and  contribu- 
tory insurance,  between  voluntary  and  compulsory 
schemes.  The  November  elections  in  Massachu- 
setts brought  the  subject  beyond  the  stage  of  dis- 
cussion and  commission  reports.  Six  cities  and 
towns  voted,  four  to  one,  in  favor  of  instructing 
their  members  to  support  an  old-age  pension  meas- 
ure at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  [see 
The  Survey  for  November  27].  Their  show- 
ing is  one  of  the  first  pulse-readings  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  subject  in  America. 

MEANWHILE  the  Boston  Associated  Chari- 
ties has  begun  "old-age  pensions  at 
home"  through  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields  described  by  Miss  Morse  on  page  290  by  ad- 
ministering a  provident  fund  for  the  members  of 
its  own  staff.  Mrs.  Fields'  gift  points  the  way 
for  directors  of  other  social  agencies  employing 
trained  workers  who  pass  through  a  period  of 
preparation,  render  service  for  relatively  small 
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compensation  and  face  old  age  or  other  disability 
without  proper  provision.  How  real  is  the  situa- 
tion will  be  seen  from  quotations  from  two  recent 
letters  written  by  persons  close  to  the  problem : 

"In  the  years  I  have  been  in  social  work  nothing  has 
seemed  to  me  so  pathetic  as  the  falling  by  the  wayside  of 
gallant  souls  who  have  worked  hard  for  small  salaries  and 
then  have  been  overtaken  by  sickness.  Often  from  one  cause 
or  another,  all  too  frequently  because  of  the  tiny  salaries 
paid,  these  workers  have  been  able  to  save  very  little  and 
when  the  need  comes,  every  cent  of  savings  is  swallowed  up 
and  often  proves  inadequate.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
social  workers  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  now  to  have  a 
mutual  benefit  association  of  their  own,  to  which  contribu- 
tions should  be  made  not  only  by  the  workers,  but  on  a  per 
capita  basis  by  the  employing  societies." 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  vast  discrimination  made 
against  women  in  insurance  for  sickness  has  ever  come  te 
your  attention,  or  whether  it  has  ever  seemed  to  you  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  .  .  .  We  social  workers  talk 
of  old-age  pensions,  compulsory  insurance,  the  minimum 
wage — all  for  working  people ;  and  yet  for  us  who  are  doing 
pioneer  work,  who  are  constantly  giving  out  and  often  wear- 
ing out  in  the  service  to  which  we  dedicate  ourselves,  the 
mere  opportunity  to  protect  ourselves  against  illness  is  prac- 
tically impossible." 

One  difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of  any  in- 
clusive scheme  of  old-age  provision  for  social 
workers,  corresponding  to  what,  for  example,  is 
possible  for  the  ministry  in  one  of  the  great  church 
denominations,  is  the  lack  of  any  organized  stand- 
ard as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  coming  under 
it.  Perhaps  classification  would  have  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  various  special  fields  of  training 
and  activity  in  social  work.  One  group  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
another  by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlement 
Workers,  a  third  by  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity.  Some  one  of  these  central  or- 
ganizations might  well  take  the  lead  in  working 
out  a  plan  other  than  local. 

Meanwhile  much  could  be  done  by  responsible 
directors  of  social  agencies  in  following  Mrs. 
Fields'  admirable  lead  in  the  Boston  Associated 
Charities. 

THE  recent  collapse,  described  in  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  America)!  Medical  As- 
sociation [see  page  284],  of  a  widely  advertised 
method  of  treating  cancer  by  the  injection  of  a 
vegetable  extract,  has  again  called  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  interest  taken  by  the  general  public 
in  any  treatment  which  offers  the  slightest  hope 
of  relief  from  cancer. 

Tt  has  been  known    for    some    four    thousand 
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years  that  caustic  pastes  or  cauterizing  with  a 
hot  iron  will  destroy  a  certain  number  of  super- 
ficial cancers  so  completely  that  no  return  of  the 
growth  will  take  place.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
numerous  cancer  cures  consisting  of  local  appli- 
cations. Most  of  them  have  not  the  slightest 
curative  value ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  only  means  for 
extracting  money  from  ignorant  people. 

The  other  kind  of  cancer  cure,  in  which  some 
substance  of  supposed  curative  power  is  injected 
either  into  the  tumor,  under  the  skin,  or  into  the 
circulation,  is  still  less  understood,  not  only  by 
the  laity  but  also  by  the  medical  profession. 
There  are  a  number  of  quite  competent  graduates 
in  medicine  who  still  believe  in  the  published 
statements  that  vaccines  made  from  cancer  cells, 
or  the  products  of  decomposition  of  fetal  tissue, 
or  sera  derived  from  animals  after  inoculation 
with  cancer,  will  exert  some  curative  effect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  all  these  substances 
have  been  tried  repeatedly  and  have  never  pro- 
duced a  cure.  Such  cures  as  have  been  published 
are  the  result  either  of  mistaken  diagnosis — that 
is,  the  patient  did  not  have  a  cancer — or  of  the 
spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  tumor  itself, 
not  influenced  by  the  drug.  For  few  people  are 
aware  that — very  rarely,  to  be  sure — a  cancer 
gets  well  of  itself. 

If  we  only  consider  what  a  cancer  really  is,  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  of  a  cure  by  medicine 
will  be  evident.  A  cancer  is  a  mass  of  cells  grow- 
ing in  the  body  from  some  organ  or  tissue  and 
containing  the  same  structures  as  the  organ  or 
tissue.  Now,  if  we  treat  a  career,  say  of  the 
stomach,  by  injecting  some  medicine  into  the 
blood,  we  will,  if  we  destroy  the  cancer,  destroy 
the  stomach  also,  because  the  cells  of  the  cancer 
in  this  case  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  cells  of  the 
stomach.  At  least,  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  cells  of  the  cancer.  Until  such  a  difference 
is  discovered  and  the  action  of  the  medicine  exact- 
ly adjusted  to  this  difference  so  that  it  injures 
only  the  cancer  cell  and  not  the  healthy  cell,  we 
shall  never  cure  cancer  by  internal  means. 

As  the  curative  value  of  radium  and  X-ray  is 
limited  to  a  few  kinds  of  cancer,  and  that  of 
caustics  and  freezing,  to  certain  skin  cancers,  it  is 
evident  that  surgery  remains  the  main  reliance  in 
combatting  this  disease  when  the  growth  is  in- 
ternal or  of  large  size. 


THE  Ford  peace  party  did  not  stand  on  the 
order  of  its  going.  Their  ten-day  job  of  ask- 
ing a  company  to  come  and  then  to  get  it  off  could 
be  compared  to  the  travail,  say,  of  a  peace  so- 
ciety which  should  set  out  to  assemble  the  parts  of 
an  automobile  after  the  manner  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned quilting  bee.  Mr.  Ford  was  for  the  most 
part  not  on  the  ground  himself  and  left  responsi- 
bility for  execution  at  loose  ends.  The  reporters 
of  the  New  York  papers  soon  discovered  this  in 
the  buzzing  clerks  at  headquarters,  and  the  scram- 


ble for  passports;  in  outgivings  of  dispatches 
at  New  York  and  their  denials  at  Detroit;  and  in 
the  inclusion  through  clerical  errors  of  the  names 
of  precious  individuals  known  to  the  police  blotters 
of  other  cities,  whose  pseudo-acceptances  had  been 
sent  in  as  a  practical  joke. 

Back  of  that  lay  friction  between  the  outsiders 
enlisted  in  promoting  the  peace  ship  and  some 
members  of  the  regular  Ford  staff.  One  automo- 
bile press  agent  all  but  wrecked  the  venture  in  a 
single  twenty-four  hours  by  slamming  Mr.  Bryan, 
turning  away  Dr.  Aked  and  snubbing  Judge  Lind- 
sey.  Back  of  that  again  lay  the  earlier  failure  to 
get  a  convincing  group  of  people  committed  to  the 
venture  at  the  outset,  assured  of  and  assuring  its 
caliber. 

With  such  involved  factors  in  the  genesis  of  the 
expedition,  it  was  natural  that  criticism  should 
range  from  the  ignorant  abuse  of  Mr.  Ford  as  a 
clown  by  Alton  B.  Parker  to  the  informed  protest 
of  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  whose  criticism  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation  in  last 
week's  Survey  was  no  more  rigorous  than  her 
criticism  of  the  launching  of  the  Ford  expedition  in 
this  pell  mell  way — which  she  felt  must  jeopardize 
the  serious  and  cumulative  movement  toward  the 
same  goal  that  has  been  going  forward  for  months 
past. 

Such  of  the  known  peace  workers  as  went  pinned 
their  faith  on  the  quiet  sincerity  and  determination 
of  the  man  Ford,  unshaken  by  all  sorts  of  pressure 
to  get  him  to  give  up  the  venture ;  on  the  fire  and 
powers  of  instigation  of  Madame  Schwimmer, 
shown  in  such  earlier  undertakings  as  the  mission 
of  The  Hague  delegates  to  the  war  capitals;  on 
the  tenacity  of  Louis  P.  Lochner,  secretary  of  the 
National  Peace  Federation,  who  held  the  expedi- 
tion together  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  conflict 
of  authority ;  on  the  faculty  of  a  mixed  company  of 
Americans  to  find  themselves  in  a  week  at  sea ;  and 
on  the  indications  that  the  mere  establishment 
of  a  center  of  international  communication  will  be 
productive  of  mutual  understanding. 

To  this  latter  end,  world-advertisement  was 
needed.  The  very  clamor  of  ridicule  and  disap- 
proval which  ushered  off  the  expedition  fell  like 
water  off  a  duck's  back,  off  the  man  who  welcomes 
as  valuable  every  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  Ford 
car.  Few  private  citizens  of  great  means  in  our 
time  have  ever  embarked  on  anything  in  the 
teeth  of  such  distrust  and  denunciation  from  high 
quarters.  It  was  here  that  Ford  the  inventor 
rather  than  Ford  the  business  man  was  to  be 
reckoned  with ;  and  the  imperturbable  inventive 
type  of  mind  which  he  naturally  turned  to  for  help 
was  indicated  in  his  efforts  to  get  certain  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  views  on  war  and  pre- 
paredness, to  go  with  him — such  as  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  who  saw  him  off  at  the  pier;  and  Luther 
Burbank  who  wired  as  follows : 

"Was  away  from  home  when  your  telegram  arrived.  Your 
efforts  in  this  line  will  no  doubt  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
most  humane,  the  most  dramatic,  and  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Christ  principle  in  the  history  of  this  planet.  My 
heart  is  with  you.     .     .     ." 
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Two  Who; 
«    Have3« 
Chosen  Equality 


By  the  careful, 
thorough  reading  of 
these  two  books  a 
highly  valuable  ac- 
quaintance may  be 
made  with  two  men 
who  represent  the 
finest  and  richest 
qualities  in  English 
life.  Such  a  study 
will  bring  to  many  a 
new  sense  of  the  fund- 
amental necessity  of 
the  cultural  approach  to  all  the  problems 
and  issues  of  social  reconstruction. 

Alfred  G.  Gardner,  perhaps  the  ablest 
analyst  of  character  now  writing  in  Eng- 
land has -recently  referred  to  "that  truly 
great  man,  Canon  Barnett."  Graham 
Wallas,  representing  as  deep  and  learned 
a  devotion  to  the  good  and  beautiful  life, 
has  had  a  career  hardly  less  interesting. 
One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Fa- 
bian Society,  he  had  an  important  share 
in  constructing  that  distinctively  English 
type  of  experimental  and  conciliatory 
Socialism  which  has  since  so  deeply  un- 
dermined the  Marxian  doctrine  every- 
where, and  so  greatly  aided  in  establish- 
ing a  meeting  ground  for  all  adherents 
of  organic  democracy. 

After  the  early  missionary  period,  he 
found  his  way  of  concrete  application  in 
a  long  period  of  searchingly  intelligent 
service  on  the  London  School  Board. 
Of  recent  years  he  has  become  our  best 
teacher  in  preparing  us  for  the  thorough- 
going transformation  of  all  considera- 
tion of  social  issues  which  the  science  of 
psychology  is  gradually  bringing  about. 

Following  his  first  book  on  Human 
Nature  and  Politics,  Mr.  Wallas  in  the 
present  volume  treats  of  the  various 
forms  of  human  instinct  and  intelligence 
in  their  relation  to  general  social  or- 
ganization. The  approach  through  the 
study  of  the  variety  of  human  traits  and 
tendencies  emphasizes  the  necessity  and 
value  of  freedom,  with  the  risks  in- 
volved in  "baulked  disposition" ;  the 
truth  that  intelligence  is  at  least  as  nat- 
ural as  instinct;  the  extremely  partial 
and  provisional  quality  of  any  and  all 
systems  which  rest  back  upon  a  single 
human  tendency. 

Though  the  discussion  of  philosophical 
problems  is  avoided,  the  reader  is  wise- 
ly and  skilfully  guided  away  from  and 
beyond  the  theories  which  are  based  on 
materialism;  on  the  merely  "structural 
dispositions";  or  on  the  conception  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  opposites.  the  one 


always  to  be  sought,  the  other  always  to 
be  escaped  from. 

In  a  chapter  on  Love,  which  is  in  ef- 
fect a  very  modern  projection  of  I  Cor- 
inthians XIII,  he  shows  that  philan- 
thropy in  order  to  become  public  spirit 
must  in  free  and  wide  action  include  im- 
agination, knowledge,  experience,  aes- 
thetic emotion,  and  even  a  tinge  of 
hatred. 

Thought  must  control  all  the  attitudes 
and  circumstances  of  life;  but  in  order 
to  do  so  it  must  take  account  of  them  all. 
It  will  perhaps  find  no  more  importance 
in  burning  economic  issues  than,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  question  of  the  conditions 
of  happy  camaraderie  among  girls  at 
work  in  a  factory,  or  of  a  system  of  eti- 
quette nicely  adapted  to  the  precise  con- 
ditions under  which  they  can  associate 
with  young  men. 

Mr.  Wallas  at  the  end  of  his  book  sug- 
gests that  he  has  been  dealing  through- 
out with  the  securing  of  a  sound  and 
wholesome  mean  of  life  for  all,  but  that 
there  is  still  the  extreme  to  be  sought 
through  individual  aspiration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  may  be  simply  the  intro- 
duction to  a  later  treatise  showing  the 
new  approaches  to  the  exaltation  of  life. 

Meanwhile  the  new  series  of  essays 
which  make  up  the  new  volume  with  the 
old  title,  Practicable  Socialism,  by  Canon 
and  Mrs.  Barnett,  complete  a  historic 
contribution  to  present-day  applied  ideal- 
ism. It  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
suggestive  fact  that,  though  twenty-five 
years  ago  Canon  Barnett  was  looked  up- 
on with  indifference  if  not  with  a  sort 
of  disdain  by  the  Fabians,  today  the 
New  Statesman,  their  organ,  in  a  review 
of  this  book  recognizes  in  him  a  true 
friend  and  brother.  This  is  in  fact  a 
striking  and  deserved  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall 
for  seeing  truth  steadily  and  seeing  it 
whole.  The  various  papers  represent  the 
precipitate  of  many  years  of  thought  and 
work  coming  out  of  a  perfect  comrade- 
ship; and  where  in  contemporary  civil- 
ization could  any  more  profound  con- 
tribution than  theirs  be  discovered? 

The  chapters  are  divided  under  gen- 
eral heads  which  themselves  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  range  of  democratic  Chris- 
tian culture:  Religion,  Recreation,  Set- 
tlements, Poverty  and  Labor,  Social 
Service,  Education. 

Canon  Barnett  had  a  clean,  sure  facul- 
ty for  estimating  the  well-to-do  and  the 
poor.  Nearly  everyone  is  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  partisan  of  this  side  or  that, 
or,  on  the  other,  balances  mechanically 
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between  the  two.  For  a  fine  and  authen- 
tic analysis  of  contrasted  human  values, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  that  which 
leads  up  to  his  thesis  after  twenty-one 
years  of  settlement  work:  "Knowledge 
without  industry  is  often  selfishness;  in- 
dustry without  knowledge  is  often  bru- 
tality." 

Holding  firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  not 
distant  abolition  of  poverty,  he  saw  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  cure  of  destitu- 
tion was  not  a  cure  of  unrest.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  faithful  exponents 
of  organized  charity,  he  held  that  charity 
was  leading  a  revolution  against  itself. 
The  chapter  on  Our  Present  Discontents 
places  with  an  almost  solemn  authority 
before  every  honest-minded  person  the 
necessity  of  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  wealth.  "Preachers 
who  believe  in  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom must  substitute  for  the  old  text, 
'God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  as  its 
equivalent,  'God  loveth  a  cheerful  tax- 
payer.' " 

Above  all  and  through  all  is  the  need 
and  power  of  education  and  of  the  broad- 
er, finer  fellowship  which  together  as 
they  seek  the  fulfilment  of  life  must  grow 
out  of  religious  faith  and  personal  moral 
choice.  The  democracy  that  is  to  come 
must  depend  upon  those  who  have 
"chosen  equality." 

Of  Mrs.  Barnett's  contributions  to  the 
book,  the  most  suggestive  is  that  on  town 
planning.  Under  her  creative  initiative 
the  settlement  aim  of  neighborhood  up- 
building has  had  its  fine  logical  outcome 
in  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

THE  CRY   FOR  JUSTICE 

By  Upton  Sinclair.  John  C.  Winston 
Co.  891  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $2.20. 

Jack  London,  in  his 
introduction,  speaks 
of  this  compilation  as 
the  "humanist  holy 
book"  and  says  that 
the  reading  of  it  "can- 
not fail  to  serve  the 
needs  of  groping, 
yearning  humans  who 
seek  to  discern  truth 
and  justice."  Cer- 
tainly it  is  an  over- 
whelming document. 
One  wanders  mentally  through  the  many 
galleries  of  this  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
labelled  Toil.  The  Chasm,  The  Outcast, 
Out  of  the  Depths.  Revolt,  Martyrdom, 
Mammon,  War,  etc.,  wondering  some- 
times at  the  grouping  and  strange  neigh- 
boring, but  ever  with  heavy  pace  and  bent 
head.  And  one  longs  for  a  ray  of  sun- 
light and  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  for  there 
are  no  windows  in  these  gloomy  walls. 

Any  such  collection  must,  of  course, 
be  overwhelming,  condensing  the  misery 
of  centuries  of  injustice  between  two 
covers.  Injustice,  suffering,  poverty 
and  wrong  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  here 
no  echo  of  an  answer,  no  promise  of  an 
opening  door.  The  book  must  be  closed 
frequently  to  remember  that  all  the 
world  is  not  London — nor  New  York. 
The  last  division  of  extracts.  headed 
The  New  Day  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
various  Utopias  that  men  have  dreamed. 
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but  it  lacks  inspiration,  and  is  but  a  pale 
light  in  the  darkness  of  the  book. 

Vet  Upton  Sinclair,  the  compiler,  feels 
that  this  is  "a  book  to  cheer  the  discour- 
aged and  console  the  wounded  in  hu- 
manity's last  war  of  liberation."  And 
Jack  London  thinks  the  solution  is  easily 
found:  "It  is  so  simple  a  remedy,  mere- 
ly service." 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  this  remedy, 
there  might  be  some  question.  But 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  unanimity 
of  the  chorus  of  writers  chanting  in 
Hebrew,  Chinese,  Greek  and  all  the 
tongues  of  the  younger  world,  the  same 
miseries  through  all  the  ages.  The  col- 
lection is  well  named,  for  though  voiced 
by  philosophers,  poets,  dramatists,  novel- 
ists, or  social  reformers,  it  is  indeed  a 
single  cry  for  justice. 

The  selections  are  invariably  interest- 
ing and  cover  a  vast  ground.  The  cap- 
tions are  occasionally  striking,  as  Pure 
Food  Agitation  by  Martin  Luther;  Wall 
Street,  by  Habakkuk;  Grafters  in  Ath- 
ens, by  Aristophanes;  The  System,  by 
Jeremiah ;  the  Muckraker  in  Persia,  by 
Nizami. 

The  illustrations,  chosen  chiefly  from 
the  modern  "social  protest  in  art,"  add 
a  striking  note  to  the  written  word. 
This  anthology  will  not  shrink  into  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  library.  It  is  found 
to  stand  forth  conspicuously  and  to  de- 
mand frequent  handling.  The  prevail- 
ing modernness  of  its  tone,  in  spite  of 
its  being  selected  from  twenty-five  lan- 
guages, covering  a  period  of  five  thou- 
sand years,  will  speak  its  welcome,  and 
its  bitter  tone  will  not  be  stilled. 

Mabel  Hay  Barrows  Mussey. 

pathological  lying.  accusation  and 
swindling 

By  William  and  Mary  Healy.  Little 
Brown  &  Co.  286  pp.  Price  $2.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.62. 

This  book  has  the 
subtitle,  A  Study  of 
Forensic  Psychology, 
and  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  monograph 
supplements  to  the 
Journal  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology. 
It  is  a  volume  which 
in  a  shorter  space  and 
in  a  more  restricted 
field  has  all  the  merits 
of  Doctor  Healy's 
preceding  work,  The  Individual  Delin- 
quent. An  introduction  neatly  defines 
the  subject  matter  to  be  covered,  and 
then  there  is  a  chapter  on  previous 
studies  which  covers  the  ground  thor- 
oughly. It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  did 
not  enter  the  domain  of  literature  and 
discuss  Corneille's  comedy,  Le  Menteur, 
and  the  Spanish  plays  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  those  studies  of  individual  cases 
which  have  won  distinction  for  the 
author.  The  classification  overlaps,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  author 
divides  his  twenty-seven  cases  into  Cases 
of  Pathological  Lying  and  Swindling, 
Cases  of  Pathological  Accusation  and 
Cases  of  Pathological  Lying  in  Border- 
line Mental  Types.  The  final  chapter 
presents  the  author's  conclusions  with 
regard  to  physical  findings,  mental  find- 
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ings,  diagnosis,  causes,  social  correla- 
tions and  prognosis,  and  this  chapter  has 
great  value. 

The  author  in  his  separate  studies  of 
the  cases  does  justice  to  the  complexity 
of  the  subject,  and  gives  heredity,  en- 
vironment and  individual  temperament 
their  due  share  of  attention.  He  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  part  played  by 
mental  conflict,  chiefly  over  sex  matters, 
and  might  almost  be  called  a  follower  of 
Freund,  except  that  he  makes  room  for 
other  factors. 

There  is  only  one  omission,  but  it  is 
a  very  grave  one :  The  significant  fact 
is  that  most  of  these  cases  are  of  for- 
eign birth  or  parentage,  showing  the 
burden  laid  on  us  by  having  few  eugenic 
criteria  for  our  immigrants  to  pass. 
This  fact  the  author  glosses  over,  but 
since  the  psychology  of  races  differs  so 
widely,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
comprehensive  study.  The  author  should 
have  mentioned  the  racial  stock  of  each 
case. 

The  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
two  careful  indices,  one  of  authors  and 
one  of  subjects. 

Joseph   F.  Gour.D. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING 

By  Edgar  James  Swift.  Bobbs  Mer- 
rill Co.  249  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.10 

After  Mrs.  Stoner, 
what?  Prof.  M.  V. 
O'Shea  has  again 
sponsored  an  addition 
to  the  Childhood  and 
Youth  series  and  Ed- 
gar James  Swift,  the 
author,  is  likely  to 
find  his  new  book  in 
the  hands  of  many  a 
reader  whose  baptis- 
mal dip  in  the  seas  of 
pedagogy  was  taken 
under  the  auspices  of  his  confiding  prede- 
cessor. This  is  fortunate,  for  while  no 
Winifred  Sackvilles  are  indicated  as  re- 
wards of  merit  for  anxious  readers,  his 
volume  abounds  in  plain  statements  of 
truths  every  mother  of  every  child 
should  know. 

Nor  will  we  omit  the  teachers,  many 
of  whom  do  not  know,  and  all  too  few 
of  whom  make  use  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Mr.  Swift.  Only  gradu- 
ally do  great  truths  become  universal. 
The  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
are  still  seeking  converts  in  the  far 
places.  Learning  by  doing  still  needs  its 
apostles  and  in  places  not  so  far  to  seek. 
As  the  author  states  specifically  in 
his  preface,  his  book  is  concerned  en- 
tirely with  learning  of  the  old,  accept- 
ed kind,  the  standard  bugbears  of  the 
curriculum.  These  he  is  certain  can  be 
rendered  delightful,  enticing,  nay  wholly 
satisfactory,  to  the  school  boy  if  only 
taught  by  "doing"  as  are  some  specially 
favored  subjects  like  manual  training  and 
domestic  science. 

Many  a  teacher  has  dreamed  a  dream 
and  seen  a  vision  of  this  sort,  but  its 
reduction  to  practical  classroom  needs 
baffles  the  ingenuity  of  all  but  a  select 
few,  whose  successful  experiments 
should  be  the  more  significant  for  this 
reason.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  among  the 
list  of  those  cited  by  Dr.  Swift  for  any- 


thing comparable  in  its  appeal  to  those 
other  experiments  at  Gary,  Fairhope,  In- 
dianapolis, Columbia,  where  learning  by 
doing  is  not  chained  to  the  curriculum, 
but  used  to  interpret  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  child. 

Are  there  no  experiments  of  the  other 
kind  worthy  to  be  classed  with  these? 
Dr.  Swift  may  be  merely  ignorant  of 
them.  We  suspect  it,  when  on  page  101 
he  declares :  "Some  day  an  enterprising 
school  master  will  teach  children  to  write 
stories  before  they  have  studied  gram- 
mar." How  can  anyone  conversant  with 
actual  methods  in  use  today  say  that? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  severe.  So 
sporadic  and  unrelated  are  the  attempts 
at  experiment,  comparatively  few  teach 
ers  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  others 
have  accomplished,  and  until  some  clear 
ing-house  for  information  of  the  kind 
exists,  even  conscientious  students  may 
remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  most 
significant  developments  beyond  the 
horizon  of  their  own  laboratories. 

Dr.  Swift  urges  that  more  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  psychology  of  learn- 
ing and  devotes  a  couple  of  chapters  to 
the  results  of  some  investigations  con- 
cerning irregularities  of  the  learning 
process  and  those  "plateau  periods" 
which  occur  in  the  case  of  every  learner 
of  every  subject,  days  when  no  progress 
whatever  seems  to  be  made.  That  teach- 
ers should  recognize  these  periods,  and 
make  allowances  for  them  avoiding  tests, 
examinations,  all  special  demands  when 
they  occur,  is  a  stand  surely  well  taken, 
and  the  reader  eagerly  anticipates  some 
application  of  "learning  by  doing"  to 
such  periods  as  these. 

But  heie  a  disappointment  awaits  him. 
What  does  the  author  advocate?  Drill! 
"Ceaseless,  relentless  drill !"  Alas,  does 
it  all  resolve  itself  to  the  old  kind  of 
doing,  "doing  arithmetic,"  "doing  gram- 
mar," learning  by  doing?  In  spite  of 
many  protestations  to  new  ideals  and 
plain  statements  of  important  facts,  we 
close  the  book  convinced  that  Dr.  Swift 
is  allied  more  closely  to  the  schools  of 
yesterday  than  to  the  schools  of  tomor- 
row. 

Jean  Lee  Hunt. 

closed  doors.    studies  of   deaf  and 
blind  children 

By  Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  183  pp. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$1.09. 

With  a  hand  so  sure 
and  gentle  that  it 
seems  almost  gifted 
with  the  "butterfly 
touch"  of  the  little 
blind  fingers  she  men- 
tions so  often,  Miss 
Montague  has  knock- 
ed at  the  closed  doors 
of  our  sight  and  hear- 
ing and  opened  them 
to  an  understanding 
of  the  child  life  that 
is  lived  in  silence  or  darkness.  For 
these  boys  and  girls  of  the  Lomax  state 
school  are  not  little  tin  soldiers  of  the 
classroom  reciting  the  Psalm  of  Life 
in  unison,  but  rollicking  youngsters, 
full  of  life,  with  each  a  personality  of 
his  own. 

There  was.   for  instance,  the  big  deaf 
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boy  in  the  shoe-shop  who  named  each 
newcomer  by  his  initial  in  the  sign 
language  made  against  some  part  of  the 
body.  Miss  Thompson,  the  trained 
nurse,  was  T-on-the-wrist  because  she 
felt  the  children's  pulses. 

There  was  the  little  girl  of  eleven, 
recently  blinded,  who  found  sheer  ec- 
stasy in  the  blasts  of  an  ordinary  old 
tin  horn,  which  seemed  to  her  "a  red 
streak  of  flame  going  up  and  up  into 
the  sky"  before  her  lost  eyes. 

And  there  was  Little  Old  Webster, 
most  loyal  and  loving  of  kids,  who 
bridged  by  his  searching  friendship  the 
impassable  chasm  between  blind  and 
deaf.  When  oral  teaching  was  intro- 
duced he  drilled  day  upon  end  on  the 
single  word  "mother,"  his  eagerness  a 
mystery  to  all  until  his  mother  came  to 
visit  the  school  and  it  turned  out  that 
while  he  was  deaf  she  was  blind  and 
had  never  heard  him  speak  a  word  be- 
fore. 

There  was  Red  Bird,  swaggering, 
pathetic  scrap  of  humanity,  who  would 
not  confess  he  had  lost  his  last  faint 
glimmer  of  light,  and  out  of  a  quick  wit 
made  up  loving  home  messages  when 
the  boys  brought  him  their  post  cards  to 
read. 

And  above  all  there  was  Just  Jimmy, 
surnameless  waif  from  the  Lupin  coun- 
ty poorhouse,  Red  Bird's  devoted  ad- 
mirer, the  most  loyal,  whole-souled,  ap- 
pealing bit  of  a  hero-worshiper  that  ever 
set  foot  in  a  printed  page. 

These  two  it  was,  fired  by  a  tale  of 
chivalry  read  by  their  teacher,  who  un- 
dertook to  wear  a  patch  until  they  had 
done  a  valorous  deed  for  their  fair 
lady — the  same  teacher,  in  fact.  Scorn- 
ing to  cover  an  eye  already  dark,  each 
put  a  patch  on  an  ear,  and  one  of  them 
stuffed  the  offending  member  with  cot- 
ton, finding  it  too  shrewdly  trained  to 
mind  a  thin  covering.  The  valorous 
deeds  they  did,  from  licking  bigger 
boys  to  the  really  fine  and  heroic  acts 
for  which  the  patches  were  removed  by 
the  fair  lady  with  much  ceremony,  are 
too  good  reading  to  be  spoiled  by  the 
telling  here. 

Of  pathos  and  sorrow  and  tragedy  the 
book  has  aplenty,  but  of  complaint  not 
a  word.  Nor  is  there  preachment  of 
any  sort,  though  the  results  of  loving 
neglect  in  failing  to  send  a  deaf  child  to 
school  until  he  is  too  old  to  learn  are 
dexterously  woven  into  the  story  of  a 
hulking  baby  of  six  feet.  And  for  the 
politics  and  parsimony  which  conspired 
to  deny  the  school  expert  medical  serv- 
ice there  is  blazing  wrath  in  the  tale  of 
the  deaf  boy  who  almost  went  blind. 

In  her  brief  pages  Miss  Montague  has 
created  a  whole  little  troop  of  child 
characters.  Little  Old  Webster  and 
Just  Jimmy,  in  particular,  stand  out  the 
sturdy  boys  they  are,  forlorn  not  one 
whit,  bearing  their  fine  gifts  and  ask- 
ing no  odds  because  of  the  gifts  denied. 
For  those  who  can  take  bitter  with 
sweet,  a  dash  of  tears  along  with 
laughter,  like  the  sunshiny  showers  of 
that  April  day  when  Trilby  first  called 
ap  to  the  studio  windows,  or  like  life 
itself  for  that  matter,  Closed  Doors  is  a 
Christmas  gift  beyond  compare. 

Arthur  P.  Kellogg. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER 

By  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  338  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $2.14. 
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:zq  The  story  of  the 
life  and  work  of 
Anna  Howard  Shaw- 
is  one  of  the  fasci- 
nating and  compelling 
books  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  graphic  and  pic- 
turesque story  of 
pioneer  days  and  suf- 
ferings, a  rare  hu- 
man document,  re- 
vealing the  growth 
and  development  of 
unusually  strong  and  fine  nature ;  and, 
incidentally,  an  enlightening  study  of  the 
human  male  in  his  frantic  struggle  to 
retain  his  position  as  lord  of  creation 
and  of  woman.  The  story  begins  with 
a  graphic  account  of  immigration  and 
then  of  pioneering  in  an  unchinked  log 
cabin  in  the  forests  of  Michigan.  The 
family  of  which  Anna  Shaw  was  a  mem- 
ber suffered  hardships  which  would  have 
wiped  out  people  of  a  less  sturdy  stock. 
Here  the  girl  of  thirteen  chopped  down 
trees,  cut  and  carried  firewood,  dug  a 
well  and  did  an  amount  of  rough  man- 
ual labor  from  which  many  a  strong 
man  would  shrink. 

Such  work  and  the  privations  that 
went  with  it  were  but  the  introduction 
to  other  pioneering  almost  as  hard  and 
quite  as  painful.  The  girl  of  the  log 
cabin  became  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of 
women  preachers.  She  was  raised  a 
Unitarian,  but  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  be  ordained  a  Methodist  minister  at 
a  time  when  a  woman  in  the  pulpit  seem- 
ed to  most  people  actually  against  nature. 
During  much  of  her  life  she  has  faced 
opposition.  She  has  met  hostile  audi- 
ences and  made  them  friends.  She  has 
known  all  kinds  of  hardships — poverty, 
hunger,  cold,  loneliness,  even  persecu- 
tion— and  she  has  not  been  embittered. 
As  a  local  preacher  to  rough  backwoods 
audiences;  as  a  lone  woman  student  in 
a  theological  seminary  among  150  hostile 
or  unsympathetic  young  men;  as  a  doc- 
tor in  the  slums  of  Boston;  as  an  or- 
dained minister  to  a  Cape  Cod  parish, 
where  she  found  her  congregation  divid- 
ed into  hostile  camps  who  berated  each 
other  by  name  in  their  prayers,  but 
whom  she  managed  to  reconcile ;  as  a 
lecturer  on  temperance  or  suffrage, 
traveling  by  night  and  day,  snowed  up 
on  the  prairies,  waiting  many  hours  at 
little  way  stations,  going  through  cold 
and  heat,  snow  and  dust  storms;  and  fin- 
ally as  the  chief  helper  of  Susan  B. 
Anthonv  and  her  successor  as  head  of 
the  suffrage  movement,  she  is  through 
all  the  same  sweet,  earnest,  wholesome 
woman. 

If  ever  man  or  woman  had  a  "call  to 
preach,"  Anna  Shaw  had  one.  She  be- 
gan to  practice  on  an  audience  of  trees  in 
the  forest  when  she  was  only  fourteen. 
Against  the  opposition  of  all  her  family 
and  nearly  all  her  friends,  she  perse- 
vered and  won  an  education  and  a  pro- 
fession. She  tells  with  warm  affection 
of  the  two  or  three  sympathetic  women 
without  whose  encouragement  she  would 
hardly  have  won  through. 

Her  connection  with  the  suffrage  cause 


and  with  Miss  Anthony  and  the  closing 
incidents  of  that  splendid  woman's  life, 
ending  with  her  triumphant  death,  are 
among  the  vital  and  thrilling  chapters 
of  this  autobiography. 

The  book  is  full  of  references  to  the 
many  women  and  the  few  men  who  have 
helped  the  author  and  the  cause  of  suf- 
frage, and  of  courage  and  confidence  in 
its  final  triumph.  It  is  an  illuminating 
account  of  the  influence  of  a  great  cause 
upon  a  superbly  fine  and  strong  nature 
and  a  compelling  suffrage  document. 

When  Susan  Anthony  died  there  were 
four  equal  suffrage  states  in  the  Union; 
now  there  are  twelve.  Every  earnest 
open-minded  man  and  woman  who  reads 
this  book  will  hope  and  pray  that  before 
Anna  Shaw  passes  over  there  will  be 
many  more  victories  to  add  stars  to  her 
crown. 

Alexander  Johnson 
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CERTAIN  utility  corporations 
through  their  "experts"  have 
for  some  time  been  having  as 
much  fun  in  hunting  and  nam- 
ing the  "elements"  in  "fair"  value  as 
Adam  had,  as  recorded  by  Mark  Twain 
when  he  named  the  animals  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden. 

Adam,  however,  was  at  least  limited 
to  the  animals  he  found  in  the  garden. 
Whereas  these  modern  Adams  in  the 
Garden  of  Valuation  have  first  assidu- 
ously hunted  out  all  the  animals,  checked 
and  counter-checked  them,  and  then 
added  liberal  allowance  for  "contingen- 
cies and  omissions."  Now  that  this 
Valuation  Garden  is  being  occupied  and 
hunting  reserves  staked,  a  new  group  has 
recently  arisen  to  insist  that  animals  be 
called  animals  and  pigs,  pigs,  and  that 
the  percentages  for  "omissions"  be  at 
least  limited  to  probabilities. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  element  in  fair  value  that  was 
not  dissected  and  analyzed  by  the  bril- 
liant array  of  talent  that  assembled  at 
the  Conference  on  Valuation  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  November  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Utilities  Bureau.  Ac- 
countants, engineers,  statisticians,  econ- 
omists, lawyers,  corporate  representa- 
tives, directors  of  divisions  of  valuation, 
public  service  commissioners,  public  offi- 
cials and  business  men  of  all  kinds  gath- 
ered to  inquire  into  the  various  theories 
and  doctrines  of  valuation  that  have  been 
promulgated  or  accepted.  And  they 
stayed  to  discuss  the  equities  in  the  issues 
involved.  For  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  conference  was  the  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  throw  pre- 
conceptions and  the  occasional  court  de- 
cree aside,  and  to  make  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  equities  in  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  fair  value. 

Not  that  every  possible  element  of 
valuation  was  not  advanced  and  sup- 
ported. In  land  values,  for  instance,  it 
was  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
railroads  should  have  all  the  present  mar- 
ket value  based  on  the  value  of  abutting 
property,  bought  piecemeal  under  his- 
torical conditions  with  every  other  con- 
ceivable element  in  "value"  lugged  in  for 
good  measure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  land  values  should  be  limited  to 
actual  historical  expenditures,  eliminat- 
ing from  final  values  all  the  lands  do- 
nated by  the  public. 

While  all  were  a  unit  in  their  desire 
to  give  to  the  investor  a  fair  return  on 
his  actual  investment,  one  group  pre- 
ferred to  the  words  "actual  investment," 
the  words  "sacrifice  made  by  the  in- 
vestor to  establish  the  utility"  as  indica- 
tive of  the  amount  on  which  the  utility 
should  be  allowed  a  fair  return  in  rate 
making;  a  third  group  maintained  that, 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  fair  value,  say  for  land,  meant 
actual    present   market    value    as   deter- 


W HAT  IS 
FAIR  rALUE? 


"  That  creature  looks  like 
a  toad;  it  hops  like  a  toad. 
By  George.'  I'll  call  it  a 
toad. ' ' 


mined  by  the  market  value  of  abutting 
property,  increased  by  the  use  of  multi- 
pliers or  otherwise  to  cover  hypothetical 
outlays. 

From  those  representing  the  public 
side,  the  reproduction  theory  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  critical  analysis. 
The  first  solar  plexus  blow  to  the  bald 
reproduction  theory  was  administered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in  the  Minnesota 
rate  cases — at  least  in  so  far  as  that 
theory  assumes  that  you  must  think  mon- 
opoly out  of  existence  then  into  exist- 
ence again  in-order  to  arrive  at  all  its 
"values." 

George  W.  Anderson,  formerly  public 
service  commissioner  of  Massachusetts, 
championed  the  Massachusetts  method 
of  valuation  as  measured  by  actual  in- 
vestment, pointing  out  with  crystal  clar- 
ity that  rate  making  was  a  legislative 
power  while  the  function  of  the  court 
was  solely  to  prevent  confiscation. 

In  a  paper  on  Valuation  by  Approxi- 
mation, John  G.  Morse,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  outlined  the  methods  by 
which  that  insurance  company,  which  is 
typical  of  other  insurance  companies, 
arrived  at  fair  value  on  buildings  with- 
out the  minutiae  of  the  inventories  that 
the  companies  are  now  making  at  ex- 
orbitant costs  later  to  be  compensated 
for  by  the  consumer.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  detailed  inven- 
tories now  being  submitted  to  public  serv- 
ice commissions  would  ever  be  submit- 
ted if  the  burden  of  making  them  could 
not  be  immediately  shifted  to  the  con- 
sumer and  if  such  inventories  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  virtue  of  confusing  the 
commission  as  to  the  real  questions  at 
issue.  For  behold  an  engineer  present- 
ing to  a  commission  an  inventory  detail- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  the  threads 
on  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  pipe  in  the 
said  utility  plant! 

Such  methods  set  to  music  make  good 
comic  opera.  If  priced  inventories  are 
properly  made  and  maintained  any  util- 
ity company  ought  to  be  able  to  present 
bona  fide  evidence  as  to  its  actual  values 
without  these  exorbitantly  costly  and 
ludicrous  inventories.    Of  course,  it  can ! 


But  with  the  present  centralization  in 
the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  it 
doesn't  dare  to — or  want  to — while 
"precedents"  are  in  the  forming.  Per- 
chance the  $15,000,000  we  are  going  to 
expend  for  valuing  the  railroads  of  this 
country  will  be  well  spent  if  we  learn 
the  futility  of  such  valuation  methods  as 
a  basis  for  rate  making. 

The  position  of  the  hired  retainers  of 
corporations  who  are  masquerading  as 
"experts"  before  public  service  commis- 
sions was  tellingly  portrayed  by  Prof. 
John  H.  Gray,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  With  an  exhaustive,  care- 
fully prepared  historical  background 
based  on  the  development  of  trial  by 
jury,  Professor  Gray  mercilessly  bared 
the  effect  of  this  army  of  high  priced 
retainers  upon  public  welfare,  upon 
rate-making  and  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
commissions. 

The  conference  turned  searchlights  on 
what  is  really  going  on  nowadays  in  the 
Valuation  Garden ! 

Clyde  Lyndon  King. 

IT  OUR  rousing  conventions  on  the 
general  subject  of  efficient  municipal 
government  were  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
beginning  November  15,  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  City  Managers" 
Association,  the  Ohio  Municipal  League 
and  the  Ohio  Civil  Service  Association. 

The  National  Municipal  League  cele- 
brated its  twenty-first  birthday  this  year 
and  the  City  Managers'  Association,  just 
out  of  the  cradle,  celebrated  its  second 
birthday.  But  a  lusty  and  live  child  it 
proved  itself  to  be  during  this  session 
with  its  oider  brother.  So  happy  and 
successful  did  this  co-operative  plan  of 
meeting  together  prove  to  be  that  it  was 
decided  to  carry  out  the  combination  of 
these  two  again  next  year. 

Ohio,  the  commonwealth  in  which 
these  conventions  met,  one  speaker  de- 
scribed as  "the  state  which  under  a 
broad  municipal  home-rule  law  offers 
a  municipal  laboratory  where  every  new 
government  device  for  promoting  econ- 
omy and  business-like  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  municipal  affairs  can 
be  tried."  The  courts  of  the  state  have 
recently  rendered  decisions  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  which 
assure  a  broad  grant  of  local  freedom 
to  cities.  But  it  was  made  clear  that  in 
order  to  provide  complete  home  rule 
and  give  the  cities  power  to  do  what  an 
aroused  twentieth  century  public  now 
demands,  local  freedom  in  taxation 
must  also  be  granted  the  cities.  The 
financial  condition  of  Ohio  cities  pre- 
vents them  from  exercising  the  board 
grants  given  under  the  recent  home  rule 
legislation.  Stringent  limitations  on  the 
rate  of  taxation  are  fixed  by  a  legisla- 
ture dominated  by  rural  counties  which 
do  not  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  city. 

Dayton  was  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  because  it  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States  operating  under  the 
commission-manager  plan  of  city  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Municipal 
League  had  reached  its  twenty-first  year 
gave  its  president,  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  a  peculiarly  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  discuss  Coming  of  Age,  or  Twen- 
ty  Years   of   Municipal    Progress.      He 
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measured  this  progress  not  only  as  to 
form  of  government  but  as  to  methods 
of  administration,  higher  standards  of 
public  service,  greater  efficiency,  and  a 
broadened  field  of  activities.  Whereas, 
twenty  years  ago,  American  cities  were 
proclaimed  by  foreign  students  of 
American  government  as  "the  worst 
governed  in  the  civilized  world,"  as 
"sores  on  the  body  politic,"  as  centers 
of  political  corruption  which  threatened 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic — these 
charges,  be  pointed  out,  can  no  longer 
be  made,  and  never  will  be  made  again 
in  all  likelihood.  Then  all  cities  were 
in  bondage  to  legislatures;  now  nearly 
500  cities  are  free  under  the  commission 
plan  of  government  and  74  others  are 
operating  or  are  about  to  operate  under 
the  city-manager  plan,  which,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  Dayton  was  the  second  or 
third  city  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Foulke  very  properly  sounded  a 
note  of  warning,  raising  the  question 
whether  this  rapid  forward  tendency  to- 
ward good  municipal  government  is  des- 
tined to  last.  He  declared  that  our 
great  problem  is  "to  reconcile  efficiency 
with  democracy,"  efficiency  being  bound 
to  win.  Can  we  infuse  into  the  demo- 
cracy a  stronger  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  helpfulness  for  the  general  wel- 
fare? Can  we  bring  the  democracy  to 
see  that  the  citizen  must  live  for  the 
community?  If  we  can,  then  democracy 
will  survive,  efficiency  and  democracy 
will  be  reconciled  and  good  government 
will  abide.  Good  government  cannot 
be  conferred  as  a  gift  on  the  democracy 
and  be  made  a  success.  Efficient  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  gift  of  the  gods  in  a 
democracy,  but  is  an  achievement  of  an 
informed  and  organized  electorate. 

The  greatest  single  result  of  these  ses- 
sions was  the  final  approval  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  new  model 
charter  which  has  been  in  process  of 
preparation  for  the  past  two  years  by  the 
National  Municipal  League.  The  follow- 
ing provisions  received  final  approval : 

1.  Constitutional  home  rule  amend- 
ments designed  to  give  any  city  power  to 
frame  and  adopt  its  own  charter. 

2.  The  commission-manager  plan  of 
government. 

3.  A  small  council,  non-partisan,  elect- 
ed on  general  ballot,  if  possible  by  pref- 
erential voting,  based  on  proportional 
representation  (though  the  latter  pro- 
vision was  not  finally  adopted,  being  re- 
ferred back  for  further  consideration). 
A  four-year  term  for  councilmen,  con- 
ferring on  them  power  to  choose  one  of 
their  number  as  mayor,  to  appoint  three 
civil  service  commissioners  (removable 
by  a  four-fifths  vote  after  written 
charges  preferred),  a  city-manager  and 
director  of  law. 

4.  Administrative  functions  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  legislative — councilmen 
forbidden  to  deal  with  administrative 
service  except  through  the  city  manager. 

5.  Opportunity  to  recall  elective  offi- 
cers. 

6.  The  city  manager  to  be  given  broad 
executive  powers;  made  responsible  to 
the  council,  and  removable  by  council 
after  a  public  hearing  and  only  after  six 
months  official  service.  The  choice  of 
city  manager  not  to  be  confined  to  state 
or    city    seeking    him.       Administrative 


heads  of  departments  to  be  appointed  by 
city  manager  and  removable  by  him. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  were 
favorably  discussed  but  were  referred 
back  for  further  consideration.  Revised 
copies  of  the  new  model  city  charter  will 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  league  for 
consideration   and   suggestion. 

pHE  second  conference  of  the  new 
Association  of  Urban  Universities, 
held  at  Cincinnati  recently,  brought  to- 
gether university  men,  business  men  and 
civic  workers  to  discuss  Co-operation 
Between  the  Cities  and  the  Universities 
in  Training  for  Public  Service.  The 
addresses  were  of  broad  general  interest 
and  appeal.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  delegates  representing  widely  diver- 
gent types  of  universities  and  of  national 
societies.  The  following  points  in  the  ad- 
dresses seemed  to  Dean  Allan  R.  Culli- 
more,  of  the  Municipal  College  of  Indus- 
trial Science  at  Toledo  University,  to 
stand  out  with  great  clearness: 

(1)  That  there  is  a  great  field  and 
need  for  public  service  on  the  part  of 
universities  located  in  cities.  There  was 
a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  co-operation.  The 
matter  was  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  city,  the  university  and  the 
business  man.  It  was  assumed  that 
where  the  university  failed,  it  was  due  to 
the  hard-shelled  nature  of  some  of  the 
pedagogs  rather  than  the  lack  of  proper 
opportunity  for  co-operation. 

(2)  That  the  methods  of  co-operation 
with  municipalities  are  of  almost  end- 
less variety.  Many  of  the  speakers 
pointed  out  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  university  can  help  the  city.  Of 
great  interest  was  the  information  pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in 
regard  to  the  Municipal  Research  Bu- 
reau and  kindred  activities  in  Cincinnati. 

(3)  That  co-operation  proves  of  great 
value  to  the  universities  themselves. 
The  opinion  was  voiced  from  the  floor 
as  well  as  the  platform  that  co-operation 
had  enlivened  and  revivified  much  of  the 
work  of  students,  especially  in  the  line 
•  if  economics  and  sociology. 

(4)  That  there  is  great  need  in  the 
faculties  of  municipal  universities  for 
clear-headed,  red-blooded  men  of  initi- 
ative and  enthusiasm.  Almost  every 
speaker  alluded  to  the  crying  need  for 
real  men  to  do  the  work  of  co-operation. 
The  feeling  was  that  the  old  line  profes- 
sor, cloistered  as  he  has  been,  was  al- 
most useless  in  this  work. 

(5)  That  courses  should  be  given, 
training  a  limited  number  of  men  for  of- 
ficial public  service.  The  thought  was 
strongly  presented  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  whole  scheme  depended 
upon  the  personality  and  training  of  the 
men  who  were  to  officially  enter  the  pub- 
lic service  within  the  next  few  years. 
For  that  reason  especial  care  should  be 
taken  in  choosing  the  men  for  training. 

(6)  That  all  students  should  study 
civic  problems  to  the  end  that  a  sense 
of  interest  and  civic  patriotism  be 
aroused.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that 
more  courses  dealing  with  civic  prob- 
lems should  be  given  as  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral education, 

(7)  That  co-operation  with  civic  im- 
provement    associations,     chambers     of 


commerce,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged.  It 
was  strongly  urged  that  chambers  of 
commerce,  civic  federations  and  similar 
bodies  offer  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  university  to  the  benefit  of  both 
bodies  as  well  as  the  municipality. 

(8)  That  many  urban  universities  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  problems  of  their 
municipalities  and  are  actually  co-oper- 
ating with  the  city  governments  in  a 
definite  and  helpful  way. 

The  addresses  showed  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  been  done  toward  act- 
ual and  definite  co-operation  with  cities, 
but  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
association  promises  to  be  a  vital,  con- 
structive body.  It  has  a  wide  field  and 
many  peculiar  problems. 

\\Z"AR,  unemployment,  industrial 
unionism  and  the  eight-hour  day 
were  among  the  subjects  that  were 
hotly  debated  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  San 
Francisco  in  November.  In  the  two 
latter  subjects  especially,  the  insurgent 
element  made  itself  evident  as  in  past 
conventions. 

Industrial  unionism  has  in  recent  years 
become  a  regular  bone  of  contention  in 
recurring  conventions  of  the  federation. 
There  is  a  large  element  including  the 
coal  miners,  the  metal  miners,  the  brew- 
ery workers  and  the  machinists,  who  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  modifying  the  strict 
adherence  to  crafts  that  has  marked  the 
organizations  in  the  past,  in  favor  of  a 
broader  organization  according  to  indus- 
try. These  particular  unions  have  them- 
selves gone  far  in  this  direction.  As  in 
the  past,  however,  the  proposition  was 
defeated. 

The  eight-hour  question  in  the  aspect 
in  which  discussion  was  aroused  became 
a  prominent  issue  for  the  first  time  last 
year.  A  feature  of  the  election  a  year 
ago  in  California  and  Washington  was 
the  defeat  of  an  eight-hour  proposal, 
applying  to  all  industries,  which  the  la- 
bor men  through  use  of  the  initiative 
had  put  on  the  ballot.  The  employers  in 
opposing  the  measure  quoted  Samuel 
Gompers  as  against  it,  and  that  was  said 
to  be  a  large  factor  in  its  defeat.  Con- 
sequently, the  Pacific  Coast  delegates 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  last 
year  determined  to  force  a  vote  on  the 
question. 

A  resolution  introduced  commending 
and  committing  the  federation  to  the 
support  of  the  legislative  method  of  se- 
curing eight  hours  in  private  employ- 
ment was  voted  down  by  a  three-fifths 
majority.  This  year  the  majority  was 
not  so  large  but  the  proposition  was 
again  defeated. 

Questions  involving  war  and  pre- 
paredness were  much  in  evidence.  The 
convention  voted  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national labor  conference  to  meet  at  the 
end  of  the  present  European  war,  and 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Adolph  Ger- 
mer  of  the  coal  miners,  protesting 
against  military  training  in  the  schools 
and  against  any  affiliation  with  military 
organizations  was  voted  down. 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted  on  un- 
employment. One  urged  the  municipali- 
ties to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  men 
out  of  work,  and  the  other  provided  for 
the    appointment    of   a    committee    to    in- 
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vestigate  conditions  of  unemployment 
and  the  vagrancy  laws. 

The  convention  voted  to  ask  each  one 
of  its  two  million  members  to  devote 
one  hour's  wage  on  January  27,  which  is 
President  Gompers'  birthday,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  Danbury  hatters  whose  homes 
were  attached  to  satisfy  judgments 
against  the  Hatters'  Unions  in  the 
Loewe  case. 

Among  many  other  resolutions  adopt- 
ed, the  convention  voted  in  favor  of 
government  ownership  of  telegraph 
lines ;  it  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  and  urged 
that  the  reports  be  printed  by  Congress; 
it  reaffirmed  its  position  regarding  the 
restriction  of  immigration,  again  favor- 
ing the  literacy  test,  and  it  recommended 
that  every  central  labor  body  employ  an 
organizer   for   migratory   workers. 

YXf  HAT  Prof.  W.  K.  Tate  describes 
as  "one  of  the  most  significant 
educational  gatherings  ever  held  in 
America,"  brought  representatives  of  31 
states  to  the  second  National  Conference 
on  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  Rural 
Schools,  held  at  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  For  three  days  the 
discussions  centered  on  the  one  topic : 
What  are  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  United  States  doing  for  the  cause 
of  rural  education? 

Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P. 
Claxton,  who  called  the  conference, 
stated  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
definite  preparation  needed  for  the  rural 
teacher.  The  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  declaration  of  principles  as  the 
result  of  the  discussions  recommended  in 
substance  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  closest  co-operation  be 
established  between  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  state  depart- 
ments of  education  in  reorganizing  the 
course  of  study  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  the  end  that  it  may 
better  answer  the  immediate  needs  of 
agricultural  life. 

(2)  The  passage  of  the  pending 
Smith-Hughes  bill,  or  of  a  similar  bill, 
providing  for  federal  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing vocational  courses. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education  devise  a  system  of 
uniform  teachers'  certification  in  the 
states  and  formulate  report  blanks 
whereby  educational  authorities  may 
ascertain  actual  educational  conditions 
in   the  United   States. 

(4)  That  as  soon  as  practicable,  one 
year  of  strictly  professional  training  be 
required  for  all  country  teachers. 

(5)  That  normal  schools  organize  spe- 
cial departments  for  the  preparation  of 
rural  teachers. 

(6)  That  colleges  add  to  their  curric- 
ulum special  courses  in  the  principles  of 
rural  life  and  education. 

(7)  That  church  colleges  should  pro- 
vide for  courses  looking  to  the  definite 
preparation  of  the  country  minister. 

(8)  That  the  larger  teachers'  colleges 
organize  a  school  for  training  principals 
and  special  teachers  for  country  high 
schools,  county  superintendents,  state 
and  county  rural  school  supervisors,  di- 
rectors of  extension  work  for  rural 
communities,  etc. 


(9)  That  agricultural  colleges  add  the 
elements  of  rural  education,  sociology 
and  economics  to  the  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  assist  rural  schools  in  organ- 
izing community  activities. 

(10)  That  the  county  training  school 
for  rural  teachers  and  the  teachers' 
course  in  the  county  high  school  be 
emphasized  as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
the  other  agencies  for  the  training  of 
rual  teachers. 

The  conference  initiated  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  a  more  efficient 
school  system  to  bring  full  and  equal 
opportunity  of  education  to  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America.  It  agreed  on  the 
following  items  as  means  to  this  end :  A 
school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days; 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  ade- 
quately prepared  for  their  work;  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools  with  an  aver- 
age area  of  about  12  miles  for  each ; 
teacher's  home  and  a  demonstration  farm 
of  from  five  to  fifty  acres,  a  part  of 
the  school  property ;  an  all-year  session 
adapted  to  local  conditions;  a  county  li- 
brary with  branch  libraries  using  the 
schools  as  distributing  centers;  commu- 
nity organization  with  the  school  as  the 
intellectual,  industrial,  educational  and 
social  center;  and  high  school  opportu- 
nities for  everybody. 

AT  THE  close  of  the  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions— one  of  the  best  attended  confer- 
ences ever  held  in  the  state — a  mass- 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
more  efficient  organization  of  social 
agencies  in  the  state.  It  was  decided  to 
ask  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency, 
which  has  had  a  social  service  bureau  in 
contemplation,  to  begin  the  organization 
of  this  bureau  at  an  early  date.  As  an 
alternative,  in  case  the  bureau  cannot  do 
it,  it  was  decided  to  organize  an  Ohio 
Welfare  League. 

The  movement  is  in  large  part  the  re- 
sult of  the  growth  of  the  Universities 
and  Social  Welfare  section  of  the  con- 
ference. Starting  with  a  small  group, 
this  section  has  broadened  its  scope  and 
enlisted  a  membership  of  almost  100. 

The  dominant  note  at  its  Dayton  meet- 
ing was  organization  of  social  agencies 
in  the  state.  J.  M.  Hanson  of  Youngs- 
town  presented  a  plan  of  co-ordinating 
the  various  public  relief-giving  and  other 
social  agencies  of  the  counties  in  county 
boards  of  public  welfare.  These  boards 
are  expected  to  employ  a  trained  secre- 
tary who  will  have  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating all  appeals  for  public  relief 
and  of  recommending  the  treatment 
necessary.  Their  work  will  also  include 
such  constructive  activities  as  the  en- 
couragement of  social  centers. 

John  Melpolder  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
told  of  the  actual  working  of  the  county 
welfare  bureau  of  his  county.  And  Prof. 
J.  E.  Hagerty  of  Ohio  State  University 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  some  state 
organization  of  social  agencies  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  state  adminis- 
tration in  support  of  social  legislation. 

Next  year's  conference  president  is 
D.  Frank  Garland,  superintendent  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Department  at  Day- 
ton, and  the  secretary  is  H.  H.  Shirer, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Tariff  Question.  By 
Frank  W.  Taussig.  $2.00.  With  detailed 
illustration  from  the  sugar,  steel  and  textile 
industries. 

Essays  in  Social  Justice.  By  T.  N.  Carver, 
$2.00.  An  attempt  to  define  the  principles 
of  human  conflict  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economic  competition. 

The  Trust  Problem.  By  E.  Dana  Durand. 
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Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribution.  B\> 
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A  Bibliography  of  Municipal  Government.  By 
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The  Governments  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
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Scientific  Management.  Edited  by  C.  B. 
Thompson.  $4.00.  A  collection  of  the  most 
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Railroad  Reorganization.  By  Stuart  Daggett, 
$2.00.  Forty-two  plans  for  reorganization 
are  considered. 

Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations. 
By  Arthur  S.  Dewing.     $2.50. 
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By 
Jane  Addams 

Emily  G.  Balch  and  Alice  Hamilton 

The  authentic  account  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Hague 
Congress  relating  their  experi- 
ences in  the  war  capitals  and 
describing  the  conditions  in  the 
various  countries  at  war. 

A  very  important  book,  cor- 
recting the  many  erroneous  opin- 
ions that  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Hague 
Congress  of  Women  and  what  it 
has  actually  accomplished. 
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What  gift  could  be  more  acceptable  to  a  housekeeper  than 
a  beautiful  Table  Cloth  with  a  dozen  Napkinsto match — 
in  a  dainty  McCutcheon  box  with  our  spinning  wheel 
trade-mark  on  it  to  guarantee  that  it  is  pure  Linen  ? 
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TOWARDS 
RACIAL  HEALTH 

By  NORAH  H.   MARCH 

A  Handbook  for  Parents,  Teach- 
ers, and  Social  Workers  on  the 
Training  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

Net  $1.25.     At  any  bookstore. 
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WANTED — Experienced  general  secre- 
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education  and  experience  Address  2229. 
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Every  intelligent  man  or  woman  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  needs  of  the  world  should  read  this 
magazine  regularly. 
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Study  Socialism  by  mail 

"Social  History  and  Economics" 

Tiventy-two  lessons  prepared  b\j 

ALGERNON  LEE 

"Elements  of  Socialism" 

Twelve  lessons  prepared  by 
ANNA  A.  MALEY 
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had  them  with  you  for  1 9  I  5,  you 
will  want  the  days  of  1916  to 
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are  unknown  to  you,  they  will 
be  a  new  and  continual  pleasure. 
Cover  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gilman  by 
A.  G.  Learned 
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A  HUNDRED  Missouri  social  work- 
ers from  all  over  the  state  gathered 
at  Marshall,  November  14-16,  at  the  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Conference  for  Social  Welfare  (form- 
erly the  state  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction).  A  large  share  of  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  problem  of  the 
feebleminded,  for  the  Missouri  institu- 
tion at  Marshall  houses  only  500  to  600 
patients,  with  1,500  on  its  waiting  list. 

George  B.  Mangold,  in  his  address 
as  president,  pointed  out  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  measure  up  to  expec- 
tations in  progressive  social  and  indus- 
trial legislation,  and  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  united  action  throughout 
the  state  for  bringing  forcibly  before 
the  next  legislature  such  bills  as  work- 
men's compensation,  minimum  wage  for 
women  and  the  merit  system  in  state 
institutions.  Present  conditions  in  state 
institutions,  largely  due  to  spoils  politics, 
were  severely  criticised  by  Rabbi  Louis 
Bernstein  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  work  of  the  new  Children's  Code 
Commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Major  was  also  brought  to  the  front  as 
offering  an  opportunity  in  the  next  leg- 
islature to  secure  in  codified  form  all 
the  children's  legislation  for  which  so- 
cial workers  have  been  striving. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  state 
control  of  charities  and  problems  of 
Negroes.  Columbia  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1916.  W.  N.  Wil- 
son of  Marshall  was  elected  president 
and  J.  L.  Wagner,  secretary  of  the  state 
Board  of  Charities,  secretary. 

T^HAT  Iowa,  though  a  rural  state, 
must  face  and  in  fact  is  facing  a 
serious  problem  of  intermittent  labor 
and  actual  unemployment,  was  brought 
out  in  the  seventeenth  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  held  at 
Waterloo,  November  21-3.  A.  L.  Urick. 
state  commissioner  of  labor,  told  of  the 
work  of  the  state  employment  bureau  in 
his  office,  and  E.  G.  McNeal,  a  labor 
unionist,  spoke  on  the  emergency  em- 
ployment office  established  last  winter 
in  Des  Moines  to  serve  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  seeking  employment. 

Following  this  discussion,  in  the  section 
on  social  research,  Prof.  Paul  Skeels 
Peirce  of  the  state  university,  gave  the 
results  of  the  first  study  in  Iowa  of  em- 
ployers' welfare  work.  His  conclusions 
are  that  "it  is  not  a  substitute  for  wages, 
unions  or  legislation,"  and  that  "there 
seems  to  be  no  inclination  that  welfare 
work  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
wages."  A  report  on  a  special  investi- 
gation of  women  employed  in  laundries 
and  telephone  exchanges  was  made  bv 
Ellen   M.  Rourke. 

Discussion  of  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects in  the  sections  on  corrections,  char- 
ities and  children  went  to  show  that 
fowa  social  workers  in  all  fields  are  in- 
sisting upon  individual  case  work  and 
are  alert  to  the  necessity  for  improving 
details  of  administration  as  well  as  gen- 
eral social  conditions.  An  unusual 
group  meeting  was  called  by  Bessie  A. 
McClenahan,  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  state  university,  of  the  seven 
young  women  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
attendance  at  the  conference,  rive  of 
these    women    are    serving    not    onh     i> 
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overseers  of  the  poor  but  also  as  secre- 
taries of  the  local  social  service  leagues, 
which  are  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  president  of  next  year's  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Ottumwa,  is  W.  L.  Kuser, 
superintendent  of  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School  at  Eldora  and  the  secretary,  Miss 
McClenahan,  Iowa  City. 

A  T  THE  annual  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, closing  with  a  round  table  held  as 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  three  pieces  of 
state-wide  co-operation  in  social  serv- 
ice were  reported  on.  One  of  these  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Child  Hy- 
giene, Pre-School  Age,  of  which  Dr. 
Florence  Brown  Sherbon  of  Colfax  is 
chairman ;  Dr.  Sherbon  is  also  head  of 
the  Central  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, formed  last  spring  as  an  advisory 
clearing  house  for  organizations  doing 
child  welfare  work.  Through  the  two,  it 
is  hoped  to  secure  co-operation  that  will 
make  for  efficiency  in  all  branches  of 
child  welfare  work. 

The  second  is  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Welfare,  in  charge  of 
Bessie  B.  McClenahan  of  Iowa  State 
University,  to  standardize  a  child  wel- 
fare survey  suitable  for  operation  in  the 
various  types  of  communities  in  Iowa. 

The  third  was  the  report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Deyoe,  wife  of  the  state  su- 
perintendent of  instruction,  on  the  great 
success  of  teaching  thrift  through  the 
penny  savings  department.  In  Des 
Moines,  where  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  the  children  have  averaged  $7,- 
500  a  year  in  savings  since  its  inception 
in  1901,  and  2,000  of  the  7,458  deposi- 
tors have  not  withdrawn  their  savings 
but  have  become  permanent  depositors 
with  $32,893.28  to  their  credit. 

UOW  to  make  probation  more  effec- 
tive was  the  keynote  of  the  annual 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Proba- 
tion Officers,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Probation  Commission  in  Al- 
bany in  mid-November.  The  speakers, 
no  longer  spoke  of  probation  as  a  cure- 
all  for  every  sort  of  delinquency,  but  as 
an  instrument  for  betterment  only  when 
used  with  knowledge  and  discrimination. 

Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  speak- 
ing from  his  experience  as  judge  and 
district  attorney  as  well  as  that  of  chief 
executive,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  probation, 
especially  at  the  increasing  number  of 
salaried  officers.  He  intimated  that  most 
of  the  dangers  and  abuses  of  probation 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  salaried  officers. 

Homer  Folks,  president  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  pointed  out  that 
over  11,000  persons  are  under  probation 
in  New  York  state,  3,000  of  them  chil- 
dren. Recent  statistics  show  not  only 
the  growing  use  of  probation,  but  es- 
pecially that  the  work  is  becoming  more 
intensive.  The  money  collected  by  pro- 
bation officers  in  non-support  cases  has 
greatly  increased  and  21  new  salaried 
positions  have  been  created 
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THE  DISEASE  OF  CHARITY 

Bolton  Hall,  well-known  writer  on  social  questions,  has  written  a 
booklet  that  challenges  the  efficacy  of  charity  work.  He  admits  that  with 
poverty,  sickness  and  misery  all  about,  we  cannot  let  men  suffer  and  die 
without  doing  something.  But  he  is  not  sure  that  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing.    "The  Disease  of  Charity"  is  inspiring,  thoughtful  and  constructive. 

A  complimentary  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  every 
reader  of  The  Survey  who  sends  a  trial  subscription  (only  25c.)  to  The 
Public,  a  journal  of  fundamental  democracy. 

Referring  to  The  Public  the  other  day,  Brand  Whitlock  wrote 
from  Belgium : 

.....  In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  world  it  is  the  one  thing  I  know  of — aside  from 
one's  own  conscience— and  the  democratic  principle  down  deep  in  our  heart— by  which 
to  correct  one's  reckoning.  It  is  a  compass— never  sensational,  always  calm  and  pointing 
in  the  same  direction. 

Use  the  attached  coupon  for  a  trial  subscription. 


The  Public, 

Ellsworth  Blag.,  Chicago. 

For  the  attached  25c,  please    send    me  The  Public  for  13  weeks  and  a  free  copy  of  "'The  Disease  of 
Charity"  by  Bolton  Hall. 

Name .. _._ 

Address ™... ... 

*  "Public  Sanitation"  by  Surgeon  General  William  C.  Gorgas  will  be  substituted  if  desired. 


Business  is  booming! 


Dayton,  Ohio. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops, 
at  big  prices,  with  big  demand  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working 
overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  spend- 
ing their  money  more  freely. 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in 
the  world,  and  more  of  it  than  ever 
before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable 
circumstances  never  has  occurred 
before,  and  probably  will  never 
occur  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over 
the  merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our 
up-to-date  Cash  Registers,  which 
quicken  service,  stop  mistakes,  sat- 
isfy customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have 
proved  our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a 
business  necessity. 

[Signed] 


Write  for  booklet  to 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 


ton,  Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  recall  to  old 
customers  and  to  announce  to  new  that,  while 
much  of  his  time  and  means  are  occupied  with 
preparing  for  the  hazards  of  the  times,  he  con- 
tinues to  publish  a  full  line  of  works  for  the  dis- 
criminating public.     A  description  of  scientific 
studies  both  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  periodi- 
cals, maps,  guide  books,  et  cetera,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Survey  next  week. 

UNCLE  SAM 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

]yj  ILITARY  and  civilian  divisions  have 
been  established  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
former  has  to  do  only  with  relief  and  nurs- 
ing in  time  of  war.  The  latter,  under  Mr. 
Bicknell,  covers  all  the  peace  activities,  such 
as  relief  following  fire  and  floods  and  the 
town  and  country  nursing  service.  As  head 
of  it  all,  Mr.  Taft  becomes  the  greatest  of 
relief  officers — first  in  peace  and  first  in 
war.    Page  311. 

(^)UT  of  war  has  come  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  whose  members  oppose 
force  with  love  and  refuse  to  serve  in  war 
or  to  train  for  it.    Page  311. 

RALTIMORE  has  learned  a  lot  about  pre- 
paredness as  a  result  of  two  meetings, 
pro  and  con.     Page  314. 

PICTURES  of  starving  Mexicans  are 
enough  to  wring  the  hearts  of  the  well- 
fed.  The  Red  Cross  left  Mexico  City  at 
Carranza's  request  but  its  agent  has  grave 
doubts  of  the  new  government's  ability  to 
handle  the  relief  situation.     Page  324. 

IMMIGRATION  authorities  have  admitted 
the  Canadian  nurse  who  was  held  at  the 
border  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  contract 
laborer.  But  the  question  whether,  under 
the  immigration  law,  a  nurse  is  to  be  freely 
admitted  with  members  of  the  professions 
or  be  quizzed  with  the  laborers  remains  to 
plague  the  R.  N.'s,  the  hospitals  and  the 
officials.     Pages  315,  334. 

^EITHER  security  nor  peace  result  from 
the  direct  action  of  armies  and  pacifist 
leagues,  argues  Mr.  Devine.  Peace  is  a 
by-product  of  rational  social  relations  and 
conditions.  It  must  come  of  a  social  re- 
ligion, social  education  and  a  social  organ- 
ization of  industry.     Page  335. 

"yHE  South's  profit  from  slave  labor  has 
been  wiped  out  by  its  loss  from  hook- 
worm disease,  which  the  kidnapped  Afri- 
cans brought  along  with  them.  Hookworm 
has  a  zone  as  clearly  defined  as  the  wheat- 
belt  of  the  West  or  the  pie-belt  of  New 
England.    Page  316. 

DOCTORS  and  dentists  nowadays  watch 
the  mouth  as  closely  as  quarantine  of- 
ficers watch  the  Narrows,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.     Page  316. 

'pHOUGH  there  were  but  nine  of  them, 
the  members  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  managed  to  publish  ten 
distinct  statements  in  their  report,  which  is 
no  report  at  all  according  to  John  Fitch. 
Nevertheless,  three  sections  of  it  are  im- 
portant. One  section  tells  what  labor  really 
believes  to  be  the  causes  of  industrial  un- 
rest, along  with  its  partisan  finding  that 
labor  can  do  no  wrong.  Another  has  its 
fling  at  organized  labor,  tempered  by  a  fair 
acknowledgment  by  capital  that  capital  has 
its  faults.  The  third  avoids  the  apportion- 
ing of  blame  but  schemes  out  a  govern- 
mental plan  for  overcoming  unrest.  The 
striking  point  of  agreement  is  that  all  fac- 
ii us  of  the  commission  favor  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  in  all  industry      Pagt  BIT 
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N   ORGANIZATION    TO    FIGHT 
WAR  WITH  LOVE 


Based  on  the  Christian  ideal 
of  love,  with  a  membership  declaring 
themselves  unable  to  take  part  in  war  or 
training  for  war,  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  has  sprung  up  in  England 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  said  to  be 
spreading  to  both  neutral  and  belliger- 
ent countries  in  Europe.  Recently  it 
gained1  a  foothold  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  this  country  by 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  its  chairman  in 
England. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  is  known  for  his  years  of 
work  for  the  Edinburgh  Continuation 
Committee,  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment and  the  Committee  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Churches  for  Promoting 
[international  Friendship.  At  a  confer- 
ence of  about  one  hundred  men  and 
women  of  differing  types  and  views, 
held  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  a  fellowship 
was  formed  with  about  seventy  members 
as  a  nucleus  and  its  first  centers  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Head- 
quarters have  been  opened  at  125  East 
27  street,  New  York,  whence  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained. 

The  general  statement  of  principles 
of  the  fellowship  in  America  says: 

"The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  is 
a  drawing  together  of  men  and  women 
belonging  to  various  Christian  com- 
munions and  of  others  who  have  ad- 
hered to  no  communion,  who  are  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  confused 
utterance  of  the  Christian  churches  con- 
cerning war  and  other  great  social  ques- 
tions. To  them  it  appears  that,  in  ac- 
cepting as  inevitable  the  present  world 
order,  we  have  all  failed  to  interpret  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  that  confidence  in 
his  leadership  involves  us  in  an  un- 
flinching application  of  his  revolutionary 
principle  of  love. 

"They,  therefore,  feel  the  need  of 
uniting  in  a  spiritual  fellowship  with 
those  in  all  lands  who  hold  that  as  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  they  are  committed  to 
the  endeavor  after  a  way  of  life  domin- 
ated by  love  as  revealed  in  his  life, 
teachings  and  death,  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  take  part  in  war, 
and  are  called  to  a  common  quest  after 
an  order  of  society  in  accordance  with 
the  mind  of  Christ." 

General  agreement  was  reached  on 
the   following  points: 
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"1.  That  love,  as  revealed  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  involves  more  than  we  have  yet 
seen,  that  it  is  the  only  power  by  which 
evil  can  be  overcome,  and  the  only  suf- 
ficient basis  for  human  society. 

"2.  That  in  order  to  establish  a  world 
order  based  on  love,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  who  believe  in  this  principle  to 
accept  it  fully,  both  for  themselves  and 
in  their  relation  to  others,  and  to  take 
the  risks  involved  in  doing  so  in  a  world 
which  does  not  as  yet  accept  it. 

"3.  That,  therefore,  as  Christians, 
we  are  forbidden  to  wage  war,  and  that 
our  loyalty  to  our  country,  to  humanity, 
to  the  church  universal,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  our  lord  and  master,  calls  us 
instead  to  a  life  service  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  love  in  personal,  social,  com- 
mercial, national  and  international  life, 
with  all  that  this  implies. 

"4.  That  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love 
of  God  stretch  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  experience,  and  that  he  is 
ever  waiting  to  break  forth  into  human 
life  in  new  and  larger  ways. 

"While  the  above  principles  fairly 
represent  the  ideals  which  animate  the 
members  of  the  fellowship,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  put 
forward  as  a  full  and  final  statement. 
What  is  desired  is  not  a  common  creed, 
but  one  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  ani- 
mating a  living  body." 


Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


A    DRIVE    IS    ON 


ED    CROSS    REORGANIZED    ON 
MILITARY-CIVILIAN  LINES 

A  new  scheme  of  organization 
was  adopted  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
December  8.  This  is  designed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  complicated  and  cumber- 
some system  of  relations  which  have 
heretofore  obtained  between  the  various 
boards  and  committees,  a  simple  plan, 
with    clearly    defined    responsibilities. 

The  office  of  national  director  is  abol- 
ished and  in  its  place  two  co-ordinate 
positions  are  provided — a  director  of 
military  relief  and  a  director  of  civilian 
relief.  All  of  the  administrative  work 
of  the  organization  is  grouped  under 
these  two  officers. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  who  has  been  na- 
tional director,  now  becomes  the  director 
of  civilian  relief.  The  director  of  mili- 
tary relief  is  yet  to  be  selected,  but  mean- 
while Major  General  Arthur  Murray,  re- 
tired, will  for  the  time  being  act  as  such 
in  addition  to  serving  as  vice  chairman, 
to  which  new  office  he  was  elected  at  the 
meeting.  The  office  of  vice-chairman 
was  created  to  provide  a  responsible  ex- 
ecutive at  times  when  ex-President  Taft. 
who  recently  undertook  the  work  of 
chairman,  cannot  be  in  Washington. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  general 
board,  which  consists  of  the  incorpora- 
tors and  their  successors,  five  associates 
named  by  the  President,  the  members  of 
various  advisory  boards  and  committees 
and  the  delegates  of  the  collective  mem- 
bers. 

Similarly  the  central  committee,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  members — six  chosen 
by  the  incorporators,  six  by  the  general 
board,  and  six  by  the  President — con- 
tinues as  the  main  governing  body.  The 
chairman,  designated  by  the  President, 
serves  also  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  As  now  organized,  the 
executive  committee  consists  of  Mr. 
Taft,  chairman ;  General  Murray,  vice- 
chairman;  Robert  W.  deForest  of  New 
York,  vice-president  of  the  Red  Cross ; 
Mabel  T.  Boardman  of  Washington, 
Franklin  K.  Lane  of  Washington,  Alfred 
T.  White  of  Brooklyn,  Surgeon-general 
Gorgas  of  the  army,  Surgeon-general 
Braisted  of  the  navy  and  Charles  D. 
Norton  of  New  York. 
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FROM    THE  TEN    HOUR  LAW   BUREAU 


The  old  war  relief,  national  relief  and 
international  relief  boards  become  pure- 
ly advisory  boards  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

In  the  division  of  administrative  work, 
the  director  of  military  relief  is  given 
charge  of  activities  which  include  or- 
ganizing physicians  and  surgeons,  the 
nursing  service  and  the  development  of 
hospital,  field  and  supply  columns,  and  in- 
formation service  which  in  time  of  war 
would  handle  inquiries  concerning  the 
dead,  wounded  and  missing.  Hospital 
columns  consist  of  surgeons  and  nurses 
organized  for  field  hospital  service. 
Field  columns  consist  of  men  trained  in 
first  aid.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  be 
made  available  through  the  training 
which  the  Red  Cross  will  give  to  men  in 
mining,  lumbering  and  various  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  director  of  civilian  relief  is  given 
charge  of  the  relations  with  the  charity 
organization  societies  which  co-operate 
as  institutional  members,  of  the  town  and 
country  nursing  service,  of  the  member- 
ship section  and  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atlantic,  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific 
divisions  of  the  Red  Cross  organization. 
He  also  supervises  the  state  boards,  local 
chapters,  Christmas  seal  sales  and  all  the 
Red  Cross  relief  agencies  except  those 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  directors  of  military 
and  civilian  relief,  there  are  responsible 
to  the  central  committee,  through  its  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  chairman,  the 
treasurer,  the  counselor  and  the  secre- 
tary. The  publication  of  the  Red  Cross 
Magazine  comes  under  the  latter's  su- 
pervision. 

With  this  reorganization  there  was 
adopted    a    resolution    which    opens    the 


way  for  a  broader  interpretation  of  the 
function  of  the  Red  Cross  than  was  an- 
nounced a  year  ago.  Then  a  memoran- 
dum was  made  public  to  the  effect  that 
American  Red  Cross  activity  in  the  war 
area  of  Europe  was  limited  to  the  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  that  no 
relief  would  be  solicited  for  noncombat- 
ants. 

The  resolution  now  adopted  refers  to 
the  central  committee  or  the  executive 
committee,  with  power,  the  question  of 
"participation  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  in  the  re- 
lief of  nonconibatants  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  charter  or  by  inter- 
national agreements." 

The  annual  reports  dealt  largely  with 
the  work  of  the  hospital  units  which  were 
sent  to  the  European  war  zones.  In  all. 
75  doctors  and  255  nurses  participated  in 
this  work.  Their  activities  were  de- 
scribed by  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson, 
who  took  the  first  units  to  Europe  on 
the  steamship  Red  Cross,  and  by  Jane 
A.  Delano,  chairman  of  the  national 
committee,  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 

Harriet  Blaine  Beale,  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Town 
and  Country  Nursing,  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid  who  resigned  because  of 
prolonged  absence  from  the  country,  re- 
ported the  progress  of  this  work  in  which 
forty-four  nurses,  ten  more  than  last 
year,  are  engaged. 

Gripping  stories  of  the  service  in  the 
field  were  told  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong 
concerning  the  sanitary  work  in  Serbia, 
by  Lyda  W.  Anderson,  who  detailed  her 
experiences  as  a  nurse  in  the  war  area, 
and  by  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  who  de- 
scribed the  Red  Cross  relief  in  Mexico 
City. 


kIRST  WIDOWS  PENSIONS  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

Eight  widows  living  in  Suffolk 
county  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
being  the  first  to  receive  pensions  under 
the  recently  enacted  widows-'  pension 
law  of  New  York  state.  Their  applica- 
tions were  acted  upon  favorably  last 
week  by  the  Suffolk  county  Board  of 
Child  Welfare.  Each  of  the  eight  has 
children  and  was  deemed  unable  to  earn 
enough  by  her  own  work  for  the  support 
of  the  family.  One  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  $2  a  week,  two  of  $4,  two  of  $5, 
two  of  $7  and  one  of  $8. 

Three  applications  were  rejected  by 
the  board  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
shown  that  the  applicants  were  inade- 
quately provided  for. 

"We  got  the  jump  on  other  counties 
in  the  matter  of  awarding  widows'  pen- 
sions," said  W.  S.  Downs,  chairman  of 
the  Suffolk  county  board,  "because  we 
drew  on  the  county  contingency  fund 
for  this  purpose.  Most  counties  have 
taken  the  position  that  no  money  could 
be  spent  for  widows'  pensions  until 
January  1  because  the  first  budget  allow- 
ance for  this  purpose  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  then.  But  the  law  says  that  a 
pension  granted  by  the  board  'shall  be 
paid  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  local  authorities  for  such  purposes, 
or  otherwise  available  by  the  board  for 
such  purpose.'  We  took  advantage  of  the 
second  clause  and  induced  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  appropriate  a 
thousand  dollars  from  the  contingency 
fund. 

"Our  board  has  already  received  fifty 
or  sixty  applications  for  pensions.  We 
have  no  investigator  and  the  members 
of  the  board  have  been  able  so  far  to 
investigate  only  fifteen  of  these  cases. 
Our  budget  estimate  for  widows'  pen- 
sions for  next  year  is  $10,000.  This  is. 
of  course,  a  guess  as  to  the  amount  we 
shall  need." 

FARMS  FOR   POST-BELLUM  JEW- 
ISH IMMIGRANTS 

Anticipating  a  considerable  im- 
migration of  Jews  to  this  country  after 
the  war  is  over,  the  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Fanners  of  America  took  two  pre- 
paratory steps  at  its  convention  last 
week. 

Members  of  the  federation  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications  from 
groups  of  Jews  in  Russian  and  other 
European  cities  stating  that  they  have 
sufficient  capital  to  buy  farms  and  declar- 
ing their  intention  of  coming  to  this 
country  and  settling  on  land  after  the 
war.  One  step,  therefore,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
requirements  of  such  groups  and  indi- 
viduals and  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
selecting  suitable  tracts  of  land. 

The  other  step  was  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  co-opcratc  witli  committees 
of  other  national  Jewish  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  such  bodies  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  help  those  who 
wish  to  come  hero  and  settle  on  farms. 
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IVIC    ENTERPRISE    OF   A    CLUB 
OF  BUSINESS  MEN 


Interesting  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing enterprise  of  business  men  in 
public  affairs  is  afforded  by  the  initiative 
being  taken  by  the  Industrial  Club  of 
Chicago.  The  club  consists  of  sixty 
members,  each  a  representative  of  some 
leading  industry.  The  club  invited  to  a 
dinner  conference  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  captains  of  police,  the  com- 
missioner of  health,  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector and  his  district  inspectors,  to- 
gether with  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

For  the  consideration  of  these  men 
there  was  submitted  the  club's  proposal 
to  enlist  "civic  co-operators"  in  each 
police-sanitary  district,  in  which  a  sani- 
tary inspector  is  assigned  to  every  police 
station.  Citizens  applying  for  appoint- 
ment for  this  voluntary  co-operation  with 
the  officials  in  the  promotion  of  public 
safety  and  welfare  are  to  be  authorized, 
identified  and  accredited  by  the  city  to 
co-operate  with  the  police,  fire,  health, 
public  works  and  other  departments,  as 
well  as  with  their  neighbors,  to  safe- 
guard and  improve  civic  conditions. 

The  plan  further  provides  that  each  of 
these  civic  co-operators  who  is  assigned 
to  have  watch  and  care  for  a  specified 
block  or  two,  shall  work  together  with 
the  patrolman  on  the  beat  and  the  sani- 
tary inspector  of  the  district,  who  in 
turn  shall  carry  up  difficult  situations  to 
headquarters  and  through  them  to  the 
courts. 

Tbe  response  of  the  police  and  sani- 
tary officials  favoring  this  plan  was 
prompt  and  unanimous.  The  assistant 
superintendent  of  police  and  chief  of  de- 
tectives both  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  thus  being  called  into  conference 
on  any  constructive  measure  for  the  first 
time  during  thirty  years  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  department. 

The  mayor  and  his  heads  of  depart- 
ments heartily  endorse  the  project  and 
agree  to  issue  cards  of  identification  and 
badges  to  carefully  selected  civic  co-op- 
erators and  their  supervisors  in  the 
forty-five  sanitary-police  districts  of  the 
city. 

Within  a  week  of  the  announcement 
of  the  plan,  over  1,100  applications  for 
appointment  have  been  volunteered,  and 
176  local  improvement  and  other  societies 
have  offered  co-operation.  A  central  of- 
fice will  immediately  be  established  by 
the  Industrial  Club  as  executive  head- 
quarters of  the  movement,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Angus  S.  Hibbard  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  who  initiated 
this  plan  of  co-operation  and  supervises 
its  operation  at  the  request  of  the  mayor 
and  the  Industrial  Club. 

This  club  has  two  other  civic  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit.  Through  its  deter- 
mination to  improve  jury  service  in 
Chicago,  the  county  commissioners  were 
persuaded  to  provide  more  adequate,  not 


to  say  more  decent,  accommodations  for 
jurors.  Comfortable  jury  rooms  with 
toilet  facilities  and  with  sleeping  and 
dining  apartments  have  been  established 
in  the  county  building  in  close  proximity 
to  the  court  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
provision  may  lessen  the  reluctance  of 
citizens  to  do  jury  duty  and  thus  :«nay 
obtain  the  service  of  higher  grade  jurors. 
The  first  State  Industrial  Wage  Loan 
Society  was  started  by  the  Industrial 
Club  two  years  ago  with  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $50,000.  The  only  security  required 
for  loans  is  that  the  prospective  borrow- 
er shall  be  certified  as  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  responsible  party  and  shall  at- 


test the  need  of  a  loan.  Within  two 
years  3,658  loans  have  been  made,  ag- 
gregating $192,432.  Settlements  with 
"loan  sharks"  in  1,564  cases  involving 
$20,722  have  saved  their  victims  $9,327. 
This  rapid  growth  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  capital  stock  to  $100,- 
000. 

These  instances  of  what  business  men 
can  do  for  the  community  by  sharing 
their  enterprise  with  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, are  prophetic  of  the  progress  to  be 
expected  when  the  enterprising  genius 
of  America  shall  be  invested  patriotical- 
ly in  civic  co-operation  for  the  public 
welfare. 


The  Colloquy  of  the  Oceans 

By 
Edwa  rd  J.    W  h  eele  r 

Editor  of  Current  Opinion 

Written  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  president  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Intern.'itional  Exposition,  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  exposition, 
December  4,  and  read  also  at  the  East  and  West  dinner  in  honor  of  Baran 
Shibusawa  in  New  York. 


y^  HE  Atlantic  Ocean  spoke  to  the  Pacific,  saying,  "What  do  you  see 
and  hear,  Brother,  of  the  race  of  men?" 

The  Pacific  Ocean  made  reply:  "I  see  a  mighty  gathering  close  by  my 
Golden  Gate,  where  the  men  of  many  races  celebrate  our  union.  They 
have  erected  towers  and  minarets  that  dazzle  with  their  radiance  by  night 
and  day.  There  is  the  whir  of  many  wheels,  the  hum  of  many  voices.  Over 
my  waves,  messages  of  friendly  greeting  speed  to  and  fro  through  the  ether, 
where  continent  talks  with  continent.  Many  are  the  ships  that  have  plowed 
their  way  through  my  billows  bearing  from  all  lands  the  rich  products  of 
human  industry  and  the  evidences  of  Man's  conquest  of  Nature." 

vAh,  Brother,"  said  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  "the  race  of  men  are 
learning  wisdom  and  are  drawing  close  together  in  one  vast  brotherhood 
of  peace  and  good-will." 

Said  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific :  "What  is  this  you  are  saying?  Peace? 
Brotherhood?  I  also  see  a  great  gathering  of  many  races.  But  the  hum  of 
their  voices  is  drowned  in  the  roar  of  mighty  guns.  The  whir  of  many 
wheels  is  quenched  in  the  crash  of  falling  buildings  and  the  shriek  of  flying 
shrapnel.  The  towers  and  minarets  erected  centuries  ago  are  falling  in  con- 
fusion to  the  ground.  The  ships  that  plow  through  my  billows  are  smitten 
by  hidden  mines  and  go  plunging  into  my  depths.  The  messages  that  speed 
through  the  ether  above  me  are  messages  of  warning  and  cries  for  assist- 
ance." 

"Ah,  Brother,"  said  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  "of  what  use  is  Man's 
conquest  of  Nature  if  he  can  not  conquer  himself?  Who  are  these  men 
you  speak  of  zvho  have  learned  wisdom,  and  from  zvhat  alien  xvorld  have 
they  come?" 

"They  have  come  from  no  alien  world,"  the  Pacific  made  reply.  "They 
are  the  same  breeds  that  populate  your  Old  World  and  now  hurl  destruc- 
tion at  each  other  from  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  But  they  have  come  to  a 
new  zvorld  where  they  are  learning  to  forget  the  race  hatreds  of  the  past, 
fostered  by  centuries  of  dynastic  ambition  and  religious  intolerance.  Side 
by  side  they  work  and  play,  suffer  and  strive.  Side  by  side  they  wrest 
power  from  the  rivers  that  run  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  veins  of 
minerals  that  lie  hidden  in  the  depths,  the  quick  currents  that  throb,  through 
etherial  heights.  These  are  the  men  that  celebrate  by  my  Golden  Gate,  and, 
as  they  celebrate,  the  vision  of  a  Golden  Age  thrills  them  with  joy. 

"It  is  coming,  Brother,  it  is  coming,"  said  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  Atlantic  Ocean  made  no  reply. 
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WITHIN  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  two  huge  audiences 
gathered  at  the  Lyric  Theater, 
in  Baltimore,  one  called  to  dis- 
cuss preparedness  and  one  to  discuss 
peace.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  at 
the  preparedness  meeting  peace  mottoes 
were  everywhere  in  evidence — prepare 
for  war  that  we  may  have  peace — and 
at  the  so-called  patriotic  peace  meeting 
armaments  were  discussed. 

The  preparedness  movement  in  Balti- 
more had  been  given  great  publicity. 
The  policy  was  known  to  have  many  ad- 
herents. The  strength  of  those  opposed 
to  great  increase  in  armaments  was  un- 
known. The  leaders  had  found  few- 
followers.  The  followers  knew  not  the 
leaders.  The  newspapers  were  all  for 
preparedness.  When  the  democratic 
floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives determined  to  follow  his  con- 
science, even  at  the  cost  of  political 
leadership,  he  could  find  no  paper  in 
Baltimore  to  publish  his   full  statement. 

With  the  preparedness  meeting  well 
advertised,  to  be  addressed  by  a  brilliant 
speaker,  those  who  opposed  the  policy 
of  vast  expenditures  for  increased  arma- 
ments decided  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
same  hall  the  following  afternoon.  They 
determined  to  ask  Congressman  Kitchin 
to  state  his  position.  Red,  white  and 
blue  posters  were  printed  and  placed 
over  town.  Cards  bearing  a  quotation 
from  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  deploring 
America's  arming,  were  distributed. 
Three  "patriotic"  meetings  were  an- 
nounced: one  in  the  Lyric  Sunday  after- 
noon, one  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
Sunday  evening  and  one  at  McCoy  Hall, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Monday  af- 
ternoon. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  preparedness 
nteeting  took  place,  preceded  by  a  long 
military  parade.  The  Lyric  was  well 
filled  but  not  crowded.  It  was  a  good 
meeting,  not  a  rally.  The  audience  could 
easily  be  called  a  representative  one. 
The  park  band  played  martial  airs.  The 
speaker,  James  Beck,  held  his  audience 
in  dignified  interest.  His  stories  were 
applauded  and  so  were  his  statements 
concerning  the  inadequacy  of  our  nation- 
al defenses. 

His  listeners  were  practically  all  in 
favor  of  peace  by  way  of  large  arma- 
ment. They  were  ready  with  approba- 
tion for  all  preparedness  sentiments.  Mr. 
Beck,  it  is  plain,  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  must  arm 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  respect  of 
other  nations,  and,  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
citizens.  But  he  has  also  reached  a  num- 
ber of  other  conclusions  which  were  no 
doubt  approved  by  his  hearers  if  they 
were  received  with  less  enthusiasm.  He 
believes  in  training  for  citizenship.  He 
believes    in    better    education     for     our 


PEACE  AND 
PATRIOTISM 

Two  Baltimore  Meetings  and 
the  Spirit  of  Their  Audiences 

By 
HARLEAN  JAMES 


young  men  (and  I  hope  young  women, 
though  he  did  not  say  so)  and  he  be- 
lieves, above  all,  in  plain,  unvarnished 
narrative  history  administered  to  young 
and  old. 

The  preparedness  meeting  was  a  good, 
solid   success. 

No  one  knew  or  could  predict  what 
the  next  day's  patriotic  meeting  would 
be.  When  the  time  came,  the  hall  was 
found  to  be  filled  with  very  nearly  the 
same  number  of  people,  but  with  few- 
exceptions,  they  were  not  the  same  peo- 
ple. The  same  band  played  the  same 
patriotic  airs,  but  hymns  were  sung, 
prayers    were   offered   and   the   audience 


MILITARISM 
By  Ella  Bwhanan 

A  statuary  group,  which,  by  its 
touch  of  old  Egypt,  symbolizes  the 
materialistic  basis  of  war. 


was   in   a   distinctly    religious    frame    of 
mind. 

The  program  included  a  preliminary 
thoughtful  statement  by  Oswald  Garri- 
son Villard  and  the  definition  of  their 
position  by  two  congressmen  who  have 
made  a  study  of  appropriations.  At  the 
last  minute,  Congressman  Kitchin  was 
delayed  in  Washington,  but  he  had  used 
his  influence  to  persuade  Congressmen 
Dies  and  Tavenner  to  take  his  place. 

The  audience  in  itself  was  an  achieve- 
ment because  up  to  that  time  those  who 
dared  to  disagree  with  the  President's 
announced  policy  knew  not  their  fellow- 
believers.  For  the  first  time  they  came 
together.  They  were  more  vigorous  in 
their  applause  than  the  audience  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

When  Congressman  Tavenner  remind 
ed  his  hearers  that  the  proposed  arma- 
ment, if  financed  from  federal  funds, 
would  come  not  from  property  taxes, 
but  from  internal  revenue,  customs  du- 
ties and  income  taxes  (the  last  contribut- 
ing but  9  per  cent  of  the  whole),  the 
audience  readily  followed  his  reasoning 
which  showed  that  the  cost  of  living 
always  had  increased,  and  undoubtedly 
would  increase,  under  tariff;  that  the 
poor  man  contributes  as  much  and  often 
more  than  the  rich  man  to  the  cost  of 
armaments.  The  audience  followed, 
too,  with  interest  the  story  of  the  con 
nection  of  the  large  armament  makers 
with  the  army  and  navy  lobby. 

Congressman  Dies,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, argued  against  increased  arma- 
ment, at  least  until  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion should  disclose  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  now  getting  his  money's  worth. 
But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  aspects 
of  his  speech  were  his  quotations  from 
recent  testimony  of  army  and  naval  of- 
ficers that  our  coast  defenses  are  ade- 
quate, that  our  navy  is  second  only  to 
that  of  England  and  that  our  army  is 
well  supplied  with  ammunition. 

From  the  meetings  one  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that,  not  only  are  there  two  sets  of 
opinions,  but  apparently  two  sets  of 
facts.  One  man  who  attended  both 
meetings,  but  who  has  not  formed  his 
final  conclusions,  remarked  that  if  the 
preparedness  movement  led  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  army  and  navy  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good. 

Certainly  in  this  case,  the  prepared- 
ness meeting  led  to  three  peace  meetings, 
all  well  attended  and  all  fully  reported  in 
the  local  papers.  Over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple gathered  again  in  the  evening  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  to  hear  Mr.  Villard's 
plea  for  democracy,  education  and  social 
betterment  in  place  of  a  large  army  and 
navy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  preparedness 
discussion  in  Congress,  in  its  turn.  ma\ 
bring  forth  accurate  information  fol 
lowered  by  a  sane  peace  policy. 
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RADUATE  NURSES  AND  ALIfcN 
CONTRACT  LABOR 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
federal  Department  of  Labor,  has  after 
reconsideration  of  the  case  of  Bertha 
Stoer,  a  Canadian  nurse  who  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  to  take  a 
position  in  Ohio,  decided  that  Miss  Stoer 
should  be  admitted. 

The  case  thus  concluded  dates  back  to 
the  autumn  of  1913,  when  there  appeared 
in  several  hospital  and  nursing  journals, 
as  well  as  in  The  Survey,  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Health  calling  for  "graduate  nurses  with 
experience  as  visiting  nurses  for  posi- 
tions in  Ohio  cities."  Among  those  an- 
swering this  advertisement  was  Miss 
Stoer  of  Toronto,  a  graduate  nurse 
trained  in  England  and  with  experience 
there  and  in  Canada.  After  some  corre- 
spondence, the  Board  of  Health  appoint- 
ed Miss  Stoer  to  a  position  in  Athens, 
Ohio. 

But  when  Miss  Stoer  reached  Buffalo, 
on  her  way  to  Athens,  immigration  offi- 
cials detained  her  under  the  provisions 
of  the  alien  contract  labor  clause.  The 
law  gave  her,  however,  the  privilege  of 
appealing  her  case,  and  she  was  heard 
before  a  board  of  inquiry  in  Montreal, 
September  17,  1915.  Again  excluded, 
she  carried  her  appeal  to  Secretary  Wil- 
son of  the  Department  of  Labor.  After 
some  delay  incident  to  correspondence 
and  presentation  of  proof,  the  case  has 
been  decided  in  Miss  Stoer's  favor. 

The  basis  for  her  detention  was  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  The  Survey, 
dated  February  20,  1915,  and  signed  by 
F.  H.  Lamed,  acting  commissioner- 
general  : 

"A  contract  laborer  under  section  2  of 
the  immigration  law  is  a  person  who  has 
been  'induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to 
this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of 
employment  ...  to  perform  labor 
in  this  country  of  any  kind,  skilled  or 
unskilled.'  There  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  'professional  actors, 
artists,  lecturers,  singers  .  .  .  per- 
sons belonging  to  any  recognized  learned 
profession  .  .  .'  and  a  further  pro- 
vision of  said  statute  is  to  the  effect  that 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported  if  labor  of 
like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in 
this  country.     .     .     . 

"In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
country  ...  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Miss  Stoer,  or  those  interested  in  her, 
to  show  that  she  was  a  member  of  a 
recognized  learned  profession,  or  that  no 
unemployed  persons  capable  of  doing  the 
particular  kind  of  work  it  was  intended 
she  should  perform  here  could  be 
found." 

Further  li°:ht  on  the  situation  is  af- 
forded by  a  letter  written  in  May,  1915, 
by     Alfred     Hampton,    acting    commis- 


sioner-general, to  G.  B.  McCallum,  sec- 
retary of  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hospital, 
Northampton,  Mass. : 

".  .  .  Several  years  ago  it  was  held 
that  women  who  were  being  trained  in 
hospitals  as  student  nurses  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  without  vio- 
lating the  alien  contract  labor  provisions 
of  the  immigration  act.  Several  months 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  privileges 
accorded  in  this  decision  were  being 
materially  and  seriously  abused;  that 
several  large  hospitals  in  this  country 
had  established  the  regular  practice  of 
sending  to  Canada  for  trained  nurses  and 
hospital  attendants,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  attend  their  training- 
schools  for  nurses,  but  in  order  that  they 
might  work  in  the  hospitals  as  nurses 
already  trained  or  as  mere  attendants 
who  were  in  no  sense  students  of  nurs- 
ing; that  by  this  means  the  said  hospitals 
were  able  to  obtain  help  of  the  kind  re- 
quired at  wages  much  lower  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  women  and  girls  al- 
ready located  in  the  United  States  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  positions.  .  .  . 

"The  purpose  of  the  recently  rendered 
decisions,  therefore,  has  been  so  to  apply 
the  law  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  which 
had  arisen.  .  .  ."  (Published  in  the 
Modem  Hospital,  August,  1915.) 

With  these  explanations  of  the  sudden 
strictness  with  which  the  law  was  being 
enforced,  it  became,  obviously,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health 
in  particular,  and  any  other  would-be 
employers  of  Canadian  nursing  assist- 
ance, to  prove  a  dearth  of  suitable 
trained  workers  in  this  country;  and  fur- 
ther to  endeavor  to  secure  the  classifica- 
tion of  trained  nurses  as  members  of  a 
"recognized  learned  profession."  The 
first  point  was  clearly  indicated  in  a  let- 
ter to  Representative  R.  J.  Bulkley  of 
Ohio,  written  February  17,  1915,  by 
Commissioner-General  Caminetti,  who 
said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  to  prove 
affirmatively  and  clearly  that — 

"the  services  it  is  intended  Miss  Stoer 
shall  render  are  of  such  a  peculiar,  ex- 
traordinary, and  novel  nature  that  per- 
sons capable  of  filling  the  position 
satisfactorily  cannot  be  found  in  the 
'United  States."  (Quoted  in  letter  from 
\Ohio  board  to  The  Survey,  September 

'15,  I9I5-) 

A  statement  prepared  by  R.  G.  Pater- 
ison,  director  of  the  Division  of  Public 
iHealth  Education  in  the  Ohio  board,  to 
show  that  there  was  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  nurses  specially  trained  for 
the  demands  of  district  visiting  work, 
explained  briefly  the  general  situation. 
District  nursing,  distinguished  from  in- 
stitutional or  private  nursing,  both  of 
which  are  old  and  familiar  forms  of 
caring  for  the  sick,  had  its  rise  only 
within  the  past  half-century.  In  1859, 
in  Liverpool,   England,  a  voluntary  or- 


ganization was  formed  to  give  nursing 
service  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes. 
So  successful  was  this  venture  that  in 
four  years  there  were  eighteen  districts 
outlined  in  Liverpool,  each  with  at  least 
one  nurse.  The  movement  spread 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  became 
the  Metropolitan  and  National  Nursing 
Association  (to  which  Queen  Victoria 
gave  £70,000  as  a  "jubilee  gift"),  and 
in  a  few  years  extended  into  many  cities 
of  Canada. 

Describing  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Paterson  quoted  from 
several  well-known  historians  of  nurs- 
ing, all  showing  that  the  movement, 
starting  in  New  York  in  1877,  was  much 
slower  in  its  development  than  in  Eng- 
land. "It  is  unquestionable  that  how- 
ever largely  supply  may  exceed  demand 
in  other  fields,  this  does  not  hold  true 
of  nursing  .  .  .  for  the,  important 
fields  of  social  and  civic  work  which  are 
rapidly  opening  up,  there  is  as  yet  no 
adequate  supply,"  said  Adelaide  Nutting 
in  1912.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  1.) 

T^HAT  this  dearth  of  nurses  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Ohio  alone,  Mr.  Paterson 
shows  from  records  of  calls  from  other 
states  for  nursing  help.  In  1914,  ten 
calls  for  nurses  came  from  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin; but  the  central  committee  of 
Cleveland  (made  up  of  representatives 
of  all  nursing  organizations  that  have  a 
nursing  service)  was  unable  to  supply 
help.  It  offered  a  recommendation  for 
one  of  Michigan's  three  calls;  referred 
two  of  Ohio's  five  calls  to  the  state  De- 
partment of  Education;  met  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  calls  by  transferring  a 
nurse  already  employed  in  Cleveland. 

"I  am  positive,"  concluded  Mr.  Pater- 
son, "that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  nurses  ...  to 
meet  our  demands  in  Ohio,  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  there  is  no  regular 
supply  in  the  United  States  upon  which 
we  can  draw  with  confidence  when  in 
need  of  nurses." 

This  evidence  was  finally  accepted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  because 
the  "importation  of  Miss  Stoer  is  sought 
for  the  public  good  rather  than  that  her 
services  might  be  commercialized,  the 
bureau  does  not  believe  that  her  deten- 
tion is  called  for,  entirely  justified,  or 
advisable."  (Letter  from  Mr.  Hampton 
to  The  Survey.) 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  de- 
cision is  an  entirely  individual  one.  In 
a  letter  to  The  Survey,  dated  August  26, 
1915,  Mr.  Hampton  said: 

"The  bureau  has  never  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  a  trained  nurse 
coming  to  the  United  States  under  con- 
tract to  perform  service  here  which 
would  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for 
action  in  future  cases.  Each  case  is  de- 
cided upon  the  facts  and  circumstances 
as  they  exist  at  the  time  application  for 
admission  is  made." 

But  meantime,  while  "facts  and  cir- 
cumstances" are  being  gathered,  pre- 
sented, and  deliberated  upon,  the  gradu- 
ate nurse  is  at  unexpected  expense,  the 
hospital  or  district  is  minus  a  trained 
official,  and  important  public  health  work- 
is  being  left  undone. 
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lb  Live  Well  and  Die  without  Fear 


BREATHE    deeply 

EAT  temperately 
DRINK  (water)  copiously 
BATHE  freque 
LAUGH  heartily     •* 
WORK  planfu 

SERVE  willingly 


CHEW    thoroughly 

CLEAN  teeth  carefully 


ISXLE 


\r 


UEUM 

\       EXEF 


ELIMINATE  freely 

SLEEP  regularly 
EXERCISE    daily 
SPEAK     kindly 


PLAY    some     READ    much 


THINK  more 


Dare  to  beYourself-CheerfuuConscientious,  Brave 
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RAL   HYGIENE:    A   NEW   FIELD 
OF  MBDICINE 


For  years,  dentists  have  been 
preaching  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
mouth  and  sound,  clean  teeth,  but  their 
arguments  were  based  chiefly  on  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  teeth  and  on  possible 
dyspepsia  and  other  digestive  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  swallowing  of  germs 
from  decaying  teeth.  Now,  however, 
their  arguments  are  greatly  reinforced 
iby  the  physicians  who  are  devoting  to 
the  patient's  teeth  the  attention  they 
used  to  pay  to  his  tongue. 

This  is  because  bacteriologists  working 
upon  the  lower  animals  have  discovered 
that  the  same  germ  which  causes  decay 
and  pus  formation  at  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  may  also  cause  such  widely  differ- 
ent diseases  as  gastric  ulcer,  endocarditis, 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  or  various 
kinds  of  joint  inflammations.  A  suppu- 
ration at  the  root  of  a  tooth  may  not  even 
cause  distress,  yet  the  germs  from  that 
little  focus  may  escape,  into  the  general 
circulation  and  lodge  in  kidney,  heart  or 
joints.  The  modern  physician,  when  he 
sees  a  case  of  acute  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  looks  first  at  the  tonsils  and 
if  he  finds  no  trouble  there,  asks  for  an 
X-ray  of  the  teeth. 

This  gives  to  the  care  of  the  teeth  a 
much  greater  importance  than  it  for- 
merly received.  Of  course,  it  has  always 
been  known  that  the  mouth  was  the 
portal  of  entry  to  the  body,  not  only  for 
food  but  for  all  the  particles  breathed  in 
with  the  air  and  swallowed  with  the 
saliva.  It  is  also  a  good  incubating  place, 
warm  and  moist,  for  bacteria,  if  only 
they  can  once  get  a  footing  in  an  un- 
protected tooth. 

The  present  interest  in  this  subject  has 
been  greatly  furthered  by  the  National 
Mouth  Hygiene  Association,  whose  mem- 
bership during  its  brief  existence  has 
come  to  include  besides  a  large  lay  rep- 
resentation, many  dentists,  doctors  and 
educators.  The  influence  of  this  society 
and  its  publications,  is  perceptible  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Vigorous  cam- 
paigns like  that  in  New  York  state  for 


oral  hygiene  have  been  Carried  out  by 
departments  of  education;  bulletins  of 
boards  of  health  are  issuing  convincing 
information  and  warnings;  many  local 
dental  societies  are  emphasizing  this  im- 
portant phase  of  preventive  medicine. 
For  instance,  the  Cincinnati  Dental  So- 
ciety devoted  four  days  during  October 
to  instruction  in  mouth  hygiene.  Seven- 
ty-five members  volunteered  to  visit  the 
public  schools  and  give  demonstrations 
in  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and  also  to 
address  parents'  meetings,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  closed  by  an  open  meeting  in 
the  evening  at  which  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  spoke.  Dr.  Wiley  is  this  year's 
president  of  the  National  Mouth  Hygiene 
Association. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the 
greatest  service  a  health  department  can 
render  is  to  teach  people  how  to  prevent 
disease  and  a  very  vital  part  of  disease 
prevention  is  proper  mouth  hygiene. 


A 


ZONE  OF  HOOKWORM  AND  A 
PLAN  FOR  RELIEF 

The  first  part  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation's  annual  report,  which 
has  recently  appeared,  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  hookworm  and  describes  the 
methods  introduced  by  the  foundation 
which  look  to  a  world-wide  campaign  of 
extermination  of  this  terribly  depleting 
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Seals  are 

sold  only  for  the 

war  against 

tubercu- 


OPPORTUNITY 


solo    ron    ONE 


FLEVEN  ai\d  a  half  million  seals 
were  ordered  by  the  Minnesota 
Public  Health  Association  for  its 
Christmas  campaign.  To  the  five 
agencies  selling  the  largest  number 
of  seals  per  capita,  the  association 
will  give  the  services  of  a  visiting 
nurse  free   for  a  month. 


and  impoverishing  and  yet  plainly  con- 
trollable disease.  The  report  shows  that 
it  is  very  widespread.  Practically  all 
countries  within  a  zone  bounded  by  lati- 
tudes 36  north  and  30  south  are  infected, 
and  in  this  zone  live  900,000,000  of  the 
1,600,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

In  the  southern  states  of  this  country 
thorough  studies  have  been  made,  prov- 
ing that  the  proportion  of  infection  in 
some  localities  is  high.  Thirty-nine  per 
cent  of  548,992  rural  school  children  who 
were  examined,  were  found  positive.  In 
more  southern  climates,  with  more  prim- 
itive conditions,  the  proportion  is  often 
higher  still,  Infection  was  found  in  no 
less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  living  be- 
tween sea-level  and  a  height  of  300  feet 
above. 

About  half  the  laboring  population  ®f 
Egypt;  about  half  the  coolies  of  Natal 
and  half  the  inhabitants  of  British 
Guiana ;  and  90  per  cent  of  those  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  suffer  from  hookworm 
disease.  There  is  also  a  high  rate  of  in- 
fection among  laborers  in  Ceylon  and  in 
Malaysia  and  Fiji,  and  in  the  southern 
two-thJfds  of  China,  especially  among  the 
farming  population  of  the  Yangtse 
valley. 

To  stop  soil  pollution  is  the  Only 
means  of  prevention,  and  this  the  hook- 
worm commission  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
in  our  southern  states.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  working  to  remove  the  sources  of 
soil  pollution — infected  human  beings — 
by  treatment  to  eradicate  the  parasites. 
It  is  hoped  that  after  the  war,  for  which 
all  preventive  work  now  must  wait,  the 
International  Health  Commission  formed 
in  1913  may  succeed  in  organizing  in  the 
less  advanced  countries  the  same  sort  of 
local  co-operation  as  has  been  secured  in 
our  southern  states,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  country  itself  working  with  its  own 
governmental  and  private  agencies  that 
the  eradication  of  the  evil  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

"Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation" — hookworm  was,  it  is  said, 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  slave  trade,  by  kidnapped 
Negroes,  who  thus  are  at  last  revenged 
upon  their  captors.  No  economic  advan- 
tage which  the  South  gained  by  that 
cheap  labor  compensates  for  the'  great 
economic  loss  now  caused  by  an  anemic 
and  therefore  weak  and  inefficient  work- 
ing population. 


A  prompt  and  fitting  tribute  to  Dr. 
E.  L.  Trudeau  is  the  announcement  that 
a  fund  has  been  given  by  Samuel  Mather 
of  Cleveland  to  found  a  school  for  the 
graduate  study  of  tuberculosis.  This 
school  will  probably  be  established  at 
Saranac  Lake  and  will  bear  the  name 
of  Dr.  Trudeau.  As  now  planned, 
courses  will  be  offered  next  May  to 
physicians  of  recognized  standing,  who 
may  desire  to  become  proficient  in  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis.  Any  desiring  to 
supplement  the  six-weeks'  course  al  Sara- 
nac by  special  study  of  clinics  or  institu- 
tions, will  be  given  opportunity  at  co- 
operating agencies  in  New  York.  The 
teaching  staff  will  include  Dr.  E.  R. 
Baldwin,  dean;  Dr.  H.  M.  Kinghorn.  Dr. 
Lawrason  Brown,  and  others 


PROBING  THE  CAUSES 
of  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 

A  Series  in  Three  Instalments 
Reviewing  the  Reports  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion   on    Industrial    Relations 


NOW  that  it  is  possible  to  examine 
the  full  texts  of  the  various  re- 
ports of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations, it  has  become  more  clearly  evi- 
dent than  ever  how  dissension  and  dis- 
agreement divided  the  commission  at  the 
close  of  its  work  into  nearly  as  many 
factions  as  there  were  commissioners. 
Including  "supplemental  statements"  and 
"dissenting  opinions,"  there  are  no  less 
than  ten  distinct  statements,  signed  by 
from  one  to  five  commissioners  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  report  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  commission. 

There  is  the  "staff"  report  written  by 
Basil  M.  Manly  and  signed  with  some 
reservations  by  Chairman  Walsh  and  the 
labor  group  in  the  commission ;  there  is 
the  report  written  by  John  R.  Commons 
and  signed  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Harri- 
man,  and  with  reservations  by  the  em- 
ployer group;  there  is  the  report  written 
apparently  by  Commissioner  Weinstock 
and  signed  by  all  three  employer  mem- 
bers. 

Besides  these  major  reports,  there  is 
a  report  on  industrial  education  by  Com- 
missioner Lennon,  a  "supplemental  state- 
ment" by  Commissioners  Lennon  and 
O'Connell  in  which  they  attack  the  em- 
ployers' report;  a  "supplemental  state- 
ment" by  Commissioner  Garretson  on  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest,  in  which  he 
dissents  from  one  feature  of  the  Manly 
report  and  from  the  Commons  report  "in 
whole";  a  "supplemental  statement"  by 
Chairman  Walsh  on  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial unrest  and  a  "dissenting  opinion" 
by  Chairman  Walsh  covering  three  fea- 
tures of  the  Manly  report  and  the  Com- 
mons report  "in  toto";  a  "dissenting 
opinion"  by  Commissioner  Weinstock 
with  respect  to  one  feature  of  the  Com- 
mons report,  and  a  "supplemental  state- 
ment" by  Commissioner  Ballard  on  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

Starting  in  October,  1913,  a  body  of 
nine  people  who  seemed  likely  to  find  a 
common  working  basis,  in  twenty-two 
months  they  were  torn  into  opposing 
groups,  suspicious  of  each  other  and  un- 
able to  agree  either  on  facts  or  on  recom- 
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mendations.  These  twenty-two  months 
were  marked  by  indecision,  false  starts 
and  new  beginnings  as  fatal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  report  of  lasting  and  funda- 
mental value  as  was  the  final  breakup 
itself.  At  the  outset,  the  commission 
voted  to  give  the  chairman  power  not 
only  to  hire  a  staff  but  to  determine  how 
the  funds  of  the  commission  were  to  be 
spent.  When  later  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners tried  to  revoke  this  power  over 
the  purse-strings,  factionalism  and  jeal- 
ousies had  already  set  in  and  the  effort 
failed.  As  a  result,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er today  anyone  can  tell  just  how  the 
money  was  spent. 

No  intelligible  budget  was  ever  made 
and  adopted  by  the  commission.  Several 
times  during  the  commission's  life  The 
Survey  tried  to  get  light  on  this  matter 
of  fundamental  importance,  but  no  light 
was  forthcoming.  Finally,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  commission  explained  the  sit- 
uation thus: 

"In  the  nature  of  things  a  budget  is  im- 
possible. You  arrange  public  hearings,  for 
example,  to  run  two  weeks  and  to  cost  so 
much.  Then  it  takes  longer  with  some  wit- 
nesses than  was  expected,  or  other  wit- 
nesses are  called  in,  the  hearing  runs  over 
another  week  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
the  budget's  gone  to  hell.  So  it  is  really 
impossible  to  have  one." 

The  Survey  characterized  a  period 
early  in  the  history  of  the  commission  as 
a  time  when  the  work  was  "at  sixes  and 
sevens."  It  was  actually  in  a  state  of 
chaos,  not  only  at  the  early  period  men- 
tioned but  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  commission's  life.  On  two  occa- 
sions,  there   were   wholesale   discharges 


of  members  of  the  investigating  staff : 
once  before  the  work  was  fairly  begun 
and  again  when  work  of  great  value  was 
under  way  but  by  no  means  completed. 
Three  different  directors  of  investiga- 
tion were  employed  during  the  twenty- 
two  months,  the  last  one  serving  only 
during  the  last  five  months  of  the  life  of 
the  commission.  Yet  this  last  director, 
Basil  M.  Manly,  wrote  a  report  which 
was  put  forth  as  the  "staff  report,"  which 
is  now  repudiated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
former  members  of  the  staff,  some  of 
whom  resigned  rather  than  have  any 
part  in  it. 

It  need  not  have  caused  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-two 
months  of  investigation  and  public  hear- 
ings and  the  expenditure  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  public  money,  no  report 
was  forthcoming  that  could  be  called  the 
report  of  the  commission.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  Commons  report, 
for  it  is  signed  by  five  commissioners,  a 
majority.  Even  though  three  of  the  sign- 
ers express  dissent  on  certain  points,  this 
report  as  a  whole  has  their  endorsement, 
just  as  the  Manly  report  has  unquestion- 
ably the  approval  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners who  sign  it,  though  all  of  them 
dissent  in  some  particular. 

But  the  Commons  report  is  not  the 
answer  of  the  commission  to  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  Congress ;  it  cannot 
be  considered  the  majority  report  even 
though  signed  by  a  majority,  for  it  deals 
with  only  a  part  of  the  field  regarding 
which  a  report  was  required.  Because 
the  findings  of  the  staff  investigators  of 
the  commission  were  not  submitted  to 
a  test  that  would  determine  their  valid- 
ity, as  proposed  by  Professor  Commons, 
he  refused  to  accept  them,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  touch  upon  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  under  the  law  were  submit- 
ted for  inquiry.  The  Manly  report  while 
assuming  to  cover  the  whole  field  is, 
of  course,  a  minority  report.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  report  of  the  commission. 

Furthermore,  if  all  the  reports  were 
Combined  in  one — an  inconceivable  thing 
— there  still  would  be  lacking  an  ade- 
quate reply  to  the  questions  propounded 
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by  Congress.  The  alleged  facts  present- 
ed do  not  cover  the  ground,  but  such  as 
are  put  forth  are  insufficient,  inadequate 
and  largely  unsupported  either  by  evi- 
dence or  the  citation  of  authorities. 

The  dissension  that  marked  the  end  of 
the  work  of  the  commission  is  suggested 
not  only  in  the  reports  themselves,  but 
in  their  very  grouping  in  the  volume 
which  contains  them. 

First,  although  signed  by  only  four 
commissioners,  comes  the  Manly  report. 
Then  follow  all  the  dissenting  and  sup- 
plemental reports  of  these  four  commis- 
sioners. After  all  these  is  the  Commons 
report  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mission, and  at  the  end  is  the  report  of 
the  employer  members,  the  reply  to  which 
by  the  union  representatives  appears 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  earlier.  The 
order  for  the  printing  was  issued  by  the 
"staff." 

Inconsistencies 

An  examination  of  the  different  re- 
ports reveals  curious  lapses  and  incon- 
sistencies in  each.  Chairman  Walsh  in 
his  "supplemental  statement"  denounces 
the  Commons  legislative  proposals  as 
"impractical  and  impossible  of  perform- 
ance," in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he 
signs  his  name  to  another  report  contain- 
ing legislative  proposals  without  end, 
some  of  which  are  now  law,  and  some  of 
which  have  so  far  proven  incapable  of 
effective  legislative  treatment,  and  all 
without  a  hint  as  to  the  method  or  the 
machinery  of  enforcement.  Professor 
Commons  in  his  r  port  appears  to  con- 
tradict himself  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  unrest. 

The  employer  members  sign  their 
names  to  the  Commons  report  which  re- 
jects the  work  of  the  staff  because  of 
methods  employed  which  Professor  Com- 
mons believe  to  be  faulty — methods 
which,  nevertheless,  had  been  persisted 
in  over  Professor  Commons'  protest,  and 
with  the  employer  members  helping  to 
vote  him  down.  Having  reversed  them- 
selves, however,  by  signing  the  Com- 
mons report,  one  is  hardly  prepared  for 
their  separate  report,  immediately  fol- 
lowing, in  which  they  strengthen  their 
own  arguments  by  quoting  from  one  of 
the  very  staff  investigators  whose  work 
they  so  recently  rejected. 

Agreements 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  be- 
cause there  are  three  major  reports  in- 
stead of  one,  and  because. these  reports 
contain  inconsistencies,  there  is  no  good 
in  them.  They  are  different,  they  are  op- 
posed, but  this  very  difference  and  op- 
position gives  greater  strength  to  the 
points  in  which  they  are  agreed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  government  commission  brings 
in  a  report  unequivocally  favoring  the 
organization  of  labor  in  all  industry.  The 
employers,  to  be  sure,  qualify  their  ap- 
proval of  collective  bargaining  by  adding 


the  words  "when  properly  conducted," 
but  they  declare  that  labor  is  justified 
in  organizing  "in  order  better  to  protect 
itself  against  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion." 

The  two  main  reports — Manly  and 
Commons — require  separate  discussion 
in  order  to  make  their  proposals 
clear.  We  may,  however,  indicate  at 
this  point  the  distinctive  features  of  all 
three. 

The  Manly  Report 

The  Manly  report  is  labor's  report. 
Its  virtue  lies  in  that  fact  far  more  than 
in  its  specific  allegations.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  represents  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  protest  and  the  feeling  of  labor. 
That  it  adequately  speaks  for  labor  may 
not  be  true,  but  it  sets  forth  as  perhaps 
no  government  document  ever  has  done 
before  the  essential  claims  and  the  in- 
dignant protest  of  a  class  that  feels  it- 
self consistently  and  habitually  the  vic- 
tim of  oppression. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  report  at- 
tacks capital  with  a  sweep  of  statement 
that  is  not  concerned  with  questions  of 
minor  accuracy,  nor  that  it  finds  easy 
excuse  for  what  the  employer  commis- 
sioners call  the  "sins"  of  labor,  which 
in  the  summary  of  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations it  dismisses  in  a  single 
paragraph  with  the  comforting  assur- 
ance that  they  are  "inevitable  in  any 
democratic  organization." 

Judging  from  the  frenzied  editorials 
that  have  appeared  in  the  papers,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  city,  the  Manly  re- 
port might  be  expected  to  recommend 
the  slaughter  of  the  rich  and  the  divi- 
sion of  their  property  among  the  poor. 
The  report  does  propose  an  inheritance 
tax,  to  be  sure,  and  suggests  that  it  be 
made  100  per  cent  on  all  property  above 
a  fixed  maximum.  It  is  that  beggarly 
maximum  that  wrings  tears  of  anguish 
from  stand-pat  newspaperdom.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  amount  of  property 
which  an  individual  may  pass  on  to  his 
descendants  be  limited  to  one  million 
dollars ! 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  some  years 
back  made  a  similar  proposal  to  that  now 
made  by  Walsh  and  the  labor  men,  the 
editorial  exponents  of  capital  viewed  it 
as  an  amiable  eccentricity.  Now  they 
are  aroused.  "Plague  take  those  fel- 
lows," they  fume,  "they  actually  mean  it. 
They  haven't  got  a  million  dollars." 

The  Manly  report  also  proposes  the 
full  and  complete  organization  of  labor. 
For  the  protection  of  the  right  to  organ- 
ize and  of  all  other  rights  under  the  sun 
other  than  those  of  property,  it  proposes, 
to  paraphrase  the  language  of  one  of  the 
"supplementary  statements,"  more  and 
more  and  still  more  legislation.  We  shall 
examine  some  of  these  proposals  later. 

The  Commons  Report 

The  Commons  report  is  not  so  easily 
classified  as  the  Manly  report.     It  is  not 


the  voice  of  a  group  or  class,  and,  coming 
from  one  representing  the  public,  it 
is  in  character.  It  is  the  one  report  that 
seems  to  be  the  product  of  careful  think- 
ing, although  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  bears  evidence  in  some  respects,  as  do 
all  the  other  reports,  of  hasty  prepara- 
tion. Where  such  evidences  appear  the 
report  makes  itself  a  target  for  criti- 
cism. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the 
reports  were  written  under  great  pres- 
sure for  time  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
commission's  life. 

Following  the  final  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington, the  commission  met  in  Chicago 
to  consider  and  draft  its  findings  in  mid 
July,  scarcely  more  than  a  month  before 
it  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Commons  report  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed separately.  It  is  sufficient  at  this 
time  to  state  that  it  differs  from  the 
Manly  report  far  more  in  method  than 
in  ultimate  purpose.  The  Commons  re- 
port outlines  a  scheme  for  a  department 
of  government,  state  and  national,  that 
would  administer  all  labor  laws,  make 
provision  for  the  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion of  industrial  disputes,  and  make 
investigations  into  labor  conditions  and 
social  conditions  surrounding  wage- 
earners. 

Where  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission could  make  inadequate  investi- 
gation or  none  at  all,  because  of  lack  of 
staff  or  limited  time,  the  commission 
proposed  by  the  Commons  report  would 
have  full  opportunity  to  obtain  the  es- 
sential facts,  because  of  its  permanent 
character.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pro- 
posing detailed  and  specific  legislation 
covering  the  entire  field  of  industrial 
relations,  Professor  Commons  suggests 
such  immediate  legislation  as  the  facts 
now  available  seem  to  him  to  warrant, 
and  the  establishment  of  machinery  for 
obtaining  facts  not  now  in  hand  as  the 
basis  for  further  action. 

The  Employers  Report 

Unlike  the  two  main  reports,  the  re- 
port of  the  employer  commissioners  does 
not  need  extensive  separate  discussion. 
They  subscribe  to  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mons report  for  the  most  part  on  the 
larger  issues.  Their  separate  report  is 
written  almost  exclusively  to  express 
their  dissent  from  the  Manly  report,  and 
as  it  gives  their  views  briefly  and  clearly 
on  a  single  subject  it  may  be  discussed 
sufficiently  here,  without  giving  it  ex- 
tended or  separate  treatment. 

The  employer  commissioners  charac- 
terize the  Manly  report  as  "too  mani- 
festly partisan  and  unfair"  to  receive 
their  endorsement. 

"We  find."  says  the  report,  "that  Mr. 
Manly's  report  places  practically  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  at  the  doors  of  one  side,  forgetting 
that  both  sides  tn  the  issues  are  human, 
and.  being  human,  are  guilty  of  their  fullest 
share  of  wrong-doing  and  are  alike  re- 
sponsible in  greater  or  lesser  decree  for 
the  cause  of  industrial  unrest"  (Page  411). 


The  Manly  Report 
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To  supply  this  omission  in  the  Manly 
report,  the  employers  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  unions.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  they  give  evidence  that  their 
conception  of  their  duties  is  no  narrow 
cne,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Manly  report,  by  freely  admitting 
that  employers,  too,  have  many  things 
to  answer  for.  Indeed,  their  terse  sum- 
mary of  the  things  of  which,  during  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  they  have 
found  employers  of  labor  to  be  guilty, 
constitutes  as  stirring  and  severe  an  in- 
dictment as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
reports.    To  quote : 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent,  on  this  commission, 
the  employers  of  the  nation,  we  are  free 
to  admit  that  the  investigations  made  by 
the  commission  and  the  testimony  brought 
forth  at  our  public  hearings,  have  made  it 
plain  that  employers,  some  of  them,  have 
been  guilty  of  much  wrong  doing,  and  have 
caused  the  workers  to  have  their  fullest 
share  of  grievances  against  many  employ- 
ers. 

"There  has  been  an  abundance  of  testi- 
mony submitted  to  prove  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  some  employers  have  resorted  to 
questionable  methods  to  prevent  their  work- 
ers from  organizing  in  their  own  self-inter- 
est; that  they  have  attempted  to  defeat  de- 
mocracy by  more  or  less  successfully  con- 
trolling courts  and  legislatures;  that  some 
of  them  have  exploited  women  and  children 
and  unorganized  workers;  that  some  have 
resorted  to  all  sorts  of  methods  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  remedial  industrial  legis- 
lation ;  that  some  have  employed  gun- 
men in  strikes  who  were  disreputable 
characters,  and  who  assaulted  inno- 
cent people  and  committed  other  crimes 
most  reprehensible  in  character;  that  some 
have  paid  lower  wages  than  competitive 
conditions  warranted,  worked  their  people 
long  hours  and  under  insanitary  and  dan- 
gerous conditions;  that  some  have  exploit- 
ed prison  labor  at  the  expense  of  free 
labor;  that  some  have  been  contract  break- 
ers with  labor;  that  some  have  at  times 
attempted,  through  the  authorities,  to  sup- 
press free  speech  and  the  right  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  that  some  have  deliberately, 
for  selfish  ends,  bribed  representatives  of 
labor.  All  these  things,  we  find,  tend  tp 
produce  industrial  unrest,  with  all  its  con- 
sequent and  far-reaching  ills. 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  labor  has  had  many  grievances, 
and  that  it  is  thoroughly  justified  in  organ- 
izing and  in  spreading  organization  in  order 
better  to  protect  itself  against  exploitation 
and  oppression." 

Growth  of  Unions 

After  stating  that  there  are  also  en- 
lightened and  progressive  policies  among 
employers  to  offset  these  evil  ones,  the 
report  points  out  that  the  organization 
of  labor  is  proceeding  very  slowly,  esti- 
mating that  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country  belong  to 
trade  unions.  The  opposition  of  employ- 
ers has  had  something  to  do  with  this 
slow  growth,  they  assert,  and  one  reason 


for  such  opposition  they  find  in  the  evil 
practices  of  unions.  Those  specifically 
pointed  out  are  sympathetic  strikes, 
jurisdictional  disputes,  labor  union  poli- 
tics, contract  breaking,  restriction  of 
output,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  non- 
union made  tools  and  materials,  closed 
shop,  contests  for  supremacy  between 
rival  unions,  acts  of  violence  against 
non-union  workers  and  the  properties 
of  employers,  and  apprenticeship  rules. 

A  perusal  of  the  facts  presented  to 
sustain  these  charges  must  be  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  would  find  in  them 
ammunition  to  be  used  against  the 
unions.  Many  of  the  charges  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  single  paragraph,  with  no 
facts  whatever  offered  in  their  support. 
The  charges  receiving  more  than  a  para- 
graph of  discussion  are  those  involving 
jurisdiction,  contract-breaking,  restric- 
tion of  output,  closed  shop,  and  violence. 

It  was  probably  assumed  that  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire extended  discussion  or  illustra- 
tion. The  fact  also  that  it  was  possible 
to  quote  Samuel  Gompers  in  condemna- 
tion of  them  left  little  more  for  the 
commissioners  to  do. 

The  discussion  of  the  charge  that 
unions  restrict  output  is  found  on  exam- 
ination to  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
the  well-known  fact  of  organized  labor's 
opposition  to  what  is  known  as  scientific 
management.  The  closed-shop  issue  is 
discussed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  employers'  objection  to  it.  They  do 
not  feel,  the  report  states,  that  they 
should  compel  a  workman  to  join  an  or- 
ganization of  any  kind  against  his  will. 
When  an  employer  has  signed  a  closed- 
shop  agreement,  however,  the  report 
holds  that  the  non-union  worker  has  no 
grievance  if  he  is  refused  a  job. 

The  other  two  counts  against  the 
unions  to  which  more  than  a  paragraph 
of  discussion  is  given  by  the  employer 
commissioners  are  the  two  that  were 
emphasized  by  Commissioner  Weinstock 
during  the  public  hearings — contract- 
breaking  and  violence.  Only  two  bits  of 
evidence  are  cited  to  support  the  charge 
of  contract-breaking,  and  both  of  these 
concern  the  same  union.  One  is  a  letter 
by  a  former  district  officer  of  the  miners' 
union  published  in  the  official  journal  of 
that  organization,  which  deplores  local 
strikes  in  violation  of  agreement.  The 
other  is  a  letter  from  an  association  of 
coal  operators  in  Pennslyvania  to  an 
official  of  the  union  in  which  many  vio- 
lations of  the  contract  are  alleged  to 
have  occurred.  The  report  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "numerous  other  illustrations 
could  be  given  from  the  records  of  the 
commission." 


The  section  relating  to  violence  covers 
seven  pages  and  is  devoted  to  the  dyna- 
mite campaign  of  the  structural  iron 
workers  and  to  testimony,  before  the 
commission  of  Police  Commissioner 
Woods  of  New  York  city  regarding  vio^ 
lence  during  the  garment  workers'  strike 
in  1910. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  deny  that 
much  could  be  made  of  some  of  these 
charges  against  the  unions.  The  note- 
worthy thing  is  that  the  presentation  of 
the  charges  by  the  employer  commis- 
sioners is  not  impressive  nor  does  it 
show  what  these  commissioners  alleged 
at  the  outset — that  "both  sides  of  the 
issue  .  .  .  are  alike  responsible  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  for  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest." 

The  report  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"organized  labor  will  never  come  into 
its  own"  until  it  rids  itself  of  the  evils 
cited.  Its  two  legitimate  weapons  are 
declared  to  be  the  strike  and  the  primary 
boycott.  Faith  is  expressed  "in  the 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  the  fairness  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  law-abiding  character 
of  the  American  worker."  The  way  to 
eliminate  the  evils  on  both  sides,  it  is 
prescribed,  is  for  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes to  be  strongly  organized  and  to 
respect  each  other's  rights. 

"The  hope  is  expressed,"  the  report 
concludes,  "that  employers  will  strive  to 
work  with  rather  than  against  intelligent 
labor  representatives  in  aiding  .  .  . 
to  lessen  industrial  unrest  and  to  still 
further  improve  the  condition  of  wage- 
earners  and  their  dependents." 

The  Major  Reports 

Here  then  are  the  three  reports.  One 
is  unequivocal  and  outspoken  in  its  es- 
pousal of  the  labor  side  of  the  controv- 
ersy. It  refuses  to  consider  any  facts 
that  inimate  employers  in  resisting  the 
demands  of  labor,  and  it  declines  to  give 
any  weight  to  any  criticisms  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

The  second,  the  employers  report, 
much  broader  in  spirit,  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  many  wrongs  on  their  side  of 
the  controversy,  but  is  hopelessly  weak 
in  facts  and  is  devoted  largely  to  an  in- 
dictment of  the  labor  unions. 

The  third,  recognizing  the  existence 
of  an  inevitable  struggle,  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  blame,  but  attempts  to 
suggest  machinery  of  adjustment  both 
through  private  agencies  and  govern- 
mental action. 

The  detailed  recommendations  of  the 
major  reports  receive  attention  in  the 
articles  that  follow.  The  Commons  re- 
port will  be  reviewed  and  discussed  in 
the  issue  of  January  1,  1916. 


THE  MANLY  REPORT 


An  Editorial  Review 


THERE  are  those  who  will  love 
the  Manly  report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  on  account  of  the 
enemies  it  has  made.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  a  government  document  called  forth 
opposition  so  unanimous  and  bitter  from 
the  reactionary  and  labor-hating  press. 
To  be  sure,  it  has  been  condemned  also 
in  many  quarters  where  reaction  is  not 
the  dominant  note  and  where  specific 
grounds  are  offered,  but  the  first  impres- 
sion gained  on  scanning  the  horizon  the 
day  after  publicity  was  given  to  it,  was 
that  the  defenders  of  special  privilege 
were  after  it  in  full  cry. 

"Plain  ordinary  robbery"  was  the  cap- 
tion over  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  "It  is  superfluous  to  characterize 
this  frank  project  of  confiscation,"  said 
the  New  York  Times.  "Will  the  Eng- 
lish language  be  enriched  by  the  verb  'to 
Walsh?'"  "If  Mr.  Walsh  had  set  out," 
said  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "with  the 
determination  to  set  himself  down  as  an 
ass,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better 
than  he  has  done  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation  he  has  direct- 
ed." American  Industries  found  relief 
in  attacking  the  testimony  of  the  mothers 
of  babies  killed  at  Ludlow. 

From  these  brief  extracts  it  will  readi- 
ly be  inferred  by  many  without  further 
inquiry  that  the  Manly  report  is  one  of 
great  value  and  they  will  be  right.  Never 
before  has  any  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment issued  a  pronouncement  that  so 
breathed  the  spirit  and  the  bitter  resent- 
ment of  organized  labor.  Not  only  has 
it  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  two 
million  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  but  the  great  rail- 
road brotherhoods  have  accepted  it  and 
it  has  been  joyfully  received  by  the 
spokesmen  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  fact  in 
itself  that  it  has  been  hailed  with  unanim- 
ity of  feeling  by  the  leaders  of  differ- 
ent labor  groups  that  in  method  and 
philosophy  are  opposed,  gives  it  vast  im- 
portance. 

Another  distinctive  feature  is  the 
vigor  and  feeling  which  mark  its  pages. 
There  is  none  of  the  colorless,  on-thc- 
fence  style  that  characterizes  too  many 
government  reports,  but  the  hot  indig- 
nation that  animated  the  author  and  en- 
livened his  pen  is  apparent.  The  result, 
as  the  excerpts  published  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  show,  is  an  intensely  readable 
document. 

If  this  report  could  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  an  extended  editorial  in  the  labor 
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press  it  would  be  easy  to  approach  its 
main  findings  without  searching  criti- 
cism, for  its  classification  of  the  causes 
of  unrest  are  logical  and  true.  Its  gen- 
eralizations on  the  relation  of  employer 
to  employe  and  the  status  of  workers 
before  the  law  are  such  as  will  in  the 
large  commend  themselves  to  students 
of  the  labor  problem,  and  the  recommen- 
dations are  as  a  whole  neither  so  origin- 
al nor  are  they  so  fantastic  as  news- 
paper critics  would  have  us  believe. 

The  Manly  report  is  not  an  editorial, 
however,  nor  is  it  to  be  judged  by  jour- 
nalistic standards.  The  commission  had 
twenty-two  months  to  formulate  its  con- 
clusions and  it  should  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  worry  about  press-day.  Its 
responsibilities,  furthermore,  were  great- 
er than  those  of  any  editor — and  there 
is  nothing  light  about  the  responsibility 
of  editors  of  integrity — for  it  had  an 
assignment  from  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  from  any  single  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  and  it  was  under 
the  most  solemn  of  obligations  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  truth  with  regard  to  in- 
dustrial relations  and  to  report  all  the 
truth  discovered,  without  regard  to  its 
effect,  political  or  industrial. 

The  Basis  of  Fact 

Viewed  from  this  point  the  Manly  re- 
port is  substantially  lacking.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  its  findings  should  sound 
like  truth,  nor  that  its  statements  should 
approximate  truth.  To  be  of  lasting 
value  the  report  should  carry  on  its  very 
face  conviction  of  the  validity  and  suf- 
ficiency of  its  facts. 

It  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  care- 
ful research  when  figures  of  tremendous 
importance  are  placed  before  the  reader 
without  a  word  to  indicate  where  or 
how  they  were  compiled  or  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Illustrative  of  the 
method  of  the  report  in  dealing  with 
facts  is  its  very  first  division  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  what  it  designates  as 
one  of  the  three  chief  questions  commit- 
ted to  it  by  Congress,  "fundamental  in 
character  and  of  broad  scope" — the  di- 
vision entitled  Labor  Conditions  in  the 
Principal  Industries. 

Figures  and  statements  of  importance 
are  quoted  from  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission of  1912,  reports  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Public  Land  Commission.  On  pages  9, 
11,  12,  and  14,  sweeping  statements  are 
made  without  citation  of  sources.     Only 


once  is  a  statement  offered  as  based  on 
the  work  of  the  commission  itself.  On 
page  10,  we  are  told  that  "it  is  certain 
that  at  least  one-third  and  possibly  one- 
half  of  the  families  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
earn  in  the  course  of  a  year  less  than 
enough  to  support  them  in  anything  like 
a  comfortable  and  decent  condition.'' 
The  authority  on  which  this  nation-wide 
statement  is  based  is  the  unpublished 
report  of  a  single  investigator  of  the 
commission,  who  in  the  twenty-two 
months  of  the  commission's  life  was  as- 
signed to  several  other  subjects  besides 
this  one  which  would  have  engrossed  a 
dozen  men  for  that  period. 

The  second  chief  division,  Existing 
Relations  between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployes, is  a  discussion  of  the  complexi- 
ties that  arise  under  the  absentee  owner- 
ship characteristic  of  modern  corpora- 
tions. It  deals  with  conditions  known 
first-hand  to  members  of  the  commission, 
and  with  respect  to  which  they  are  them- 
selves competent  witnesses. 

In  the  third  chief  division  discussing 
the  Causes  of  Industrial  Unrest,  this 
failure  to  indicate  second-hand  authority, 
or  the  method  of  the  commission  itself 
in  ascertaining  facts,  is  repeated.  Fig- 
ures are  presented  that  purport  to  show 
average  wages  paid  to  men  and  women 
in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of 
unemployment  in  the  whole  country. 
Yet  in  neither  case  are  there  existing 
statistics  based  upon  authoritative  in- 
vestigations on  which  to  build  these  gen- 
eralizations. Localities  that  are  not  com- 
parable because  of  differences  in  size, 
industries  and  political  conditions  are 
grouped  together  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  character,  and  general  statements 
are  made  of  them  which  could  not  pos 
sibly  be  true  of  all. 

At  other  points  the  authors  shift  the 
responsibility  with  a  comprehensive  "it 
is  charged  by  labor,"  despite  the  fact 
that  "labor"  is  not  a  united  whole  speak 
ing  with  one  voice  and  despite  even  the 
fact  that  there  are  organized  workers, 
unmentioned  by  Mr.  Manly,  who  oppose 
and  condemn  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Of  the  four  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
discussed,  forty-one  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  denial  of  justice,  or 
more  than  to  the  three  other  causes  com- 
bined. Nowhere  do  the  limitations  of 
the  report  stand  out  more  prominently 
than  in  this  section.  Not  only  because 
the   space   and   position   accorded   it   in- 
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dicate  that  it  is  put  forward  as  the  most 
important  original  contribution  by  the 
drafters  of  the  report  but  because  the 
record  was  available  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  get  the  whole  truth,  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  analysis  is  in 
order. 

Twelve  charges  or  complaints  are  dis- 
cussed. Five  of  them  are  backed  up 
with  an  array  of  facts  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction.  Five  are  not  so  fortified  and 
consequently  the  discussion  of  them  is 
inadequate  and  unconvincing.  One 
charge  the  report  dismisses  as  of  small 
consequence. 

Unconstitutional  Laws 

The  second  charge  in  the  list  demands 
special  attention.  This  is  the  charge 
that  after  necessary  laws  have  been  pass- 
ed they  are  "in  a  large  part  nullified  by 
the  courts,  either  upon  technicalities  .  .  . 
or  thrown  out  on  the  broad  ground  of 
unconstitutionality."  This  charge  is  of 
particular  importance  in  view  of  the 
recommendation  which  grows  out  of  it, 
that  the  courts  shall  be  forbidden  here- 
after to  declare  legislative  acts  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"The  wide  range  of  the  labor  laws  de- 
clared unconstitutional,"  says  the  report 
in  support  of  this  charge,  "may  be  seen 
from  the  following  list.  .  .  ."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  fourteen  different  labor 
laws  with  citations  to  cases  that  have  de- 
clared them  unconstitutional.  The  in- 
ference which  will  be  drawn  by  nine  out 
of  ten  readers  of  the  report  is  that  laws 
of  this  character  are  everywhere  invalid 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  inference 
will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
list  of  cases  cited  includes  only  decisions 
which  would  support  that  view  while 
favorable  decisions  are  omitted  as  well 
as  decisions  reversing  some  of  those 
cited  in  the  report. 

In  the  case  of  three  or  four  of  the 
fourteen  kinds  of  legislation  named  the 
report  correctly  gives  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  uniformly  held  in- 
valid. As  to  the  others  an  incorrect  im- 
pression is  given  through  the  citation  of 
cases  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  that  have  been  practically  over- 
ruled by  the  decisions  of  other  courts  or 
that  have  been  actually  reversed  by  the 
very  court  that  rendered  the  adverse 
decision  cited.  And  although  some  of 
these  reversing  opinions  that  open  the 
way  for  legislation  are  very  famous 
cases,  the  report  overlooks  them. 

An  Indiana  case  is  brought  forward 
as  evidence  of  the  invalidity  of  anti- 
blacklist  laws.  Later  cases  of  an  oppo- 
site tenor  are  ignored.  A  decision  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  In- 
diana in  1881  is  relied  on  to  prove  the 
invalidity  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
employes  as  voters  (U.  S.  vs.  Amsden, 
10  Bissell  283).  This  was  a  case  in- 
volving a  Negro  and  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment and  had  no  bearing  whatever   on 


the  laws  of  thirty-nine  states  which  to- 
day protect  the  rights  of  employes  as 
voters. 

One  decision  adverse  to  laws  fixing 
wages  on  public  works  is  produced 
(Street  vs.  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Co., 
160  Indiana  338)  decided  in  1903.  In 
the  same  year  the  reverse  principle  was 
established  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (Atkin  vs.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207) 
and  the  decision  of  many  state  courts 
since  that  time,  including  a  notable 
series  of  cases  in  New  York  (Clark  vs. 
State,  142  N.  Y.  101 ;  Ryan  vs.  City  of 
N.  Y.,  177  N.  Y.  271;  People,  etc.  vs. 
Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148)  have  definitely  es- 
tablished the  right  of  the  states  to  fix 
standards  of  employment  for  municipali- 
ties. 

As  to  laws  regulating  the  weighing  of 
coal  at  mines,  the  report  cites  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  in  a  case  decided 
in  1896,  two  inferior  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Colorado  in  an  opinion 
on  a  bill  and  not  on  a  law,  to  show  that 
such  laws  are  invalid.  It  does  not  tell 
that  since  1892  such  a  law  has  been  con- 
stitutional in  West  Virginia  (State  vs. 
Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.,  36  W.  Va.  802) 
nor  that  it  has  been  upheld  in  Arkansas 
in  a  case  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  was  there  up- 
held in  1909  (McLean  vs.  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, 211  U.  S.  539). 

So  with  laws  fixing  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  wages.  The  report  cites  some 
adverse  decisions  and  wholly  overlooks 
later  and  favorable  decisions.  It  de- 
pends upon  a  case  decided  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1886  and  a  later  one  in  Texas, 
to  show  the  invalidity  of  laws  against 
the  payment  of  scrip,  and  disregards 
favorable  decisions  in  South  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (Knoxville  Iron  Co.  vs.  Harbison, 
183  U.  S.  13). 

Most  deserving  of  rebuke  is  the  cita- 
tion of  cases  with  respect  to  laws  regu- 
lating hours  of  labor.  Two  cases  are 
cited  which  were  unfavorable  to  such 
laws  applying  to  women,  in  Illinois  and 
in  New  York.  Few  labor  cases  are  more 
widely  known  than  the  later  decisions  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  re- 
versed their  earlier  and  unfavorable  de- 
cisions. Moreover,  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  labor  decisions  knows  of 
the  Muller  case  in  Oregon  which  went 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
definitely  established  the  power  of  the 
state  to  legislate  regarding  women's 
hours.  But  none  of  these  cases  are  cited 
in  the  Manly  report. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  courts  on 
laws  regulating  hours  for  men  the  re- 
port cites  the  New  York  bakers'  case 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
but  does  not  mention  the  case  of  the 
Utah  miners  before  the  same  court  where 
a  favorable  decision  was  rendered  (Hol- 


den  vs.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366).  It  cites 
also  a  Colorado  case  (in  re  Morgan,  26 
Col.  415)  which  invalidated  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  miners  in  1896  in  spite  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  of  Utah  (State 
vs.  Holden,  14  Utah  71)  both  of  which 
antedated  the  Colorado  case. 

Since  1896,  when  the  Colorado  case 
was  decided,  there  have  been  favorable 
decisions  on  similar  laws  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Nevada,  Missouri,  Montana 
and  California.  More  recently  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Oregon  and  Mississippi 
have  upheld  general  laws  restricting 
hours  of  labor  for  men.  None  of  these 
cases  are  mentioned  in  the  Manly  report. 

This  analysis  is  no  attempt  to  argue 
that  labor  and  these  four  commissioners 
are  wrong  in  offering  as  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  and  causes  of  unrest  the  tend- 
ency of  the  courts  to  declare  progressive 
laws  unconstitutional.  The  analysis 
shows  rather  that  the  authors  of  the  re- 
port disregarded  history  in  compiling 
their  cases  and  so  overreached  the  mark. 
The  courts  have  been  slow,  reactionary 
at  times  and  have  at  times  given  evi- 
dence that  they  held  to  "an  economic 
theory  which  a  large  part  of  the  country 
does  not  entertain,"  as  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  once  pointed  out,  and  as  quoted 
in  the  Manly  report.  But  it  does  not 
contribute  to  clear  thinking  to  charge  the 
courts  with  errors  twenty  years  old 
which  the  courts  themselves  have  ac- 
knowledged and  corrected. 

Facts  Omitted 

The  absence  of  some  facts  that  might 
have  been  expected  in  this  report  is  in 
a  way  as  impressive  as  the  faulty  pres- 
entation of  what  is  included.  For  ex- 
ample, no  inquiry  of  any  moment  was 
made  into  working  conditions  in  Ameri- 
can industries.  The  question  of  hours  of 
labor  was  almost  wholly  overlooked,  ac- 
cident prevention  and  the  administration 
of  law  received  scant  attention. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  recom- 
mended, but  no  basis  is  laid  for  a  better, 
broader  or  more  intelligent  labor  move- 
ment. Hailed  as  the  greatest  social  fac- 
tor for  industrial  betterment  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  force  for  general  social 
advance,  the  commissioners  who  signed 
the  Manly  report  had  no  word  of  sug- 
gestion either  for  strengthening  the  ad- 
mirable elements  or  eliminating  the 
abuses  of  this  movement  of  such  vital 
consequence. 

State  and  national  labor  organizations 
regularly  use  repressive  measures  with 
militant  and  protesting  groups  in  their 
membership,  but  toward  leaders  who  are 
regular  supporters  of  the  administration, 
even  though  charged  with  methods  as  ob- 
jectionable as  any  in  the  old-time  politi- 
cal machine,  they  maintain  an  attitude 
of  complaisance.  The  history  of  Law- 
rence and  Paterson  is,  of  course,  the  his- 
tory of  the  failure  of  craft  organizations 
no  less  than  of  the  employers  to  recog- 
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nize  the  rights  of  the  unskilled.  In  all 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
abuses  cited  in  the  employers'  report  and 
such  as  were  brought  out  at  the  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  the 
Manly  report  refuses  to  face  fairly  and 
squarely  the  defects  of  the  labor  unions. 

To  say  that  unionism's  shortcomings 
are  those  common  to  democracy  and  are 
therefore  self-eradicating  is  to  side-step 
the  issue.  Complete  democracy  does  not 
exist  anywhere  and  it  is  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  lacking  that  in  some  of  the 
unions.  If  this  were  not  true,  however, 
evils  would  not  eradicate  themselves. 
The  important  thing  is  that  under  any 
considerable  degree  of  democracy  it  is 
possible  to  get  rid  of  evils,  if  they  are 
talked  about  enough.  But  talking  about 
them  is  exactly  what  the  Manly  report 
refused  to  do. 

The  report  fails  altogether  to  discuss 
conditions  under  the  control  of  the  great- 
est employer  of  labor  in  America,  the 
United  States  government.  The  omission 
is  the  more  noticeable  in  view  of  the 
recommendation  of  government  own- 
ership of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
which  the  report  advances  as  a  remedy 
for  bad  conditions  of  employment. 

Government  ownership  may  provide 
relief  for  consumers,  but  labor  may  well 
be  suspicious  until  shown  that  the  gov- 
ernment intends  to  do  better  than  private 
employers.  The  "gag"  rules  of  1902  and 
1910  that  denied  to  employes  of  the  gov- 
ernment all  right  of  appeal  except 
through  the  heads  of  their  own  depart- 
ments, the  departmental  order  issued  a 
few  years  ago  forbidding  postal  employes 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  other  organi- 
zations of  wage-earners,  the  recent  simi- 
lar order  of  the  Chicago  School  Board, 
the  refusal  of  a  former  mayor  of  New 
York  even  to  listen  to  the  grievances  of 
the  garbage  collectors  and  his  whole- 
sale discharge  of  them  when  they  struck 
— all  these,  together  with  the  low  wages 
and  bad  conditions  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment, the  inadequate  federal  com- 
pensation law,  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  better  one  and  the  absence  of 
retirement  funds  or  other  insurance  fea- 
tures in  government  service,  emphasize 
the  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  of 
conditions  in  government  employment. 
If  government  ownership  is  offered  as  a 
remedy  for  low  standards  of  private  em- 
ployers, there  should  be  some  evidence 
afforded  that  the  government  intends  to 
raise  its  own  standards. 

Recommendations 

In  the  recommendations  are  further 
evidences  of  the  same  slap-dash  methods 
that  go  so  far  to  invalidate  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  and  which  burden  them 
both  with  a  heavy  load  of  inconsistencies. 
In  many  different  ways,  for  example,  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  only  remedy 
that  amounts  to  anything  is  economic 
action — that  is,  organization  and  strikes. 
The  impression  gained  is  that  legislation 


to  say  the  least,  is  of  doubtful  value. 
On  page  144,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  "at 
the  very  basis  of  the  workers'  contention 
lies  the  realization  that  working  condi- 
tions can  be  improved  only  by  strikes," 
(Italics  ours)  ;  after  which  unequivocal 
statement,  the  report  presents  a  most  be- 
wildering mass  of  legislative  proposals 
to  improve  labor  conditions. 

The  only  important  reference  to  the 
administration,  either  of  existing  laws, 
or  of  those  recommended,  seems  to  dis- 
miss the  subject  as  of  small  moment. 
With  the  widespread  attention  that  the 
subject  is  now  receiving  from  labor  and 
employers  alike,  the  report  intimates  that 
the  violation  of  labor  laws  is  a  grievance 
of  minor  importance  and  casually  leaves 
the  whole  subject  with  the  remark  that 
administration  "is  likely  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory stage  before  long." 

Elsewhere  the  report  states  that  every 
year  industrial  accidents  are  the  cause  of 
35,000  fatalities  in  the  United  States  and 
700,000  serious  injuries.  Mr.  Manly 
does  not  conceive  of  this  slaughter  as  an 
"act  of  God."  With  the  Triangle  and 
Williamsburg  fires  in  mind,  with  Cherry 
and  Monongah  and  the  other  great  mine 
disasters  in  retrospect,  can  anyone  de- 
fend the  contention  that  bad  administra- 
tion of  the  law  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  disasters? 

Turning  to  specific  recommendations, 
there  is  the  proposal  relating  to  the 
breaking-up  of  union  activity  by  the  dis- 
charge of  union  men.  The  remedy  sug- 
gested in  the  report  is  the  enactment  of 
a  law  prohibiting  an  employer  from  dis- 
charging a  man  for  that  reason,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  brought  out  on  another 
page  of  the  Manly  report  as  one  of  the 
cases  of  the  "denial  of  justice"  to  labor, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
such  laws  unconstitutional ;  and,  more 
important,  that  as  a  practical  remedy, 
the  law  has  proven  itself  a  failure. 

More  serious  is  the  failure  to  grapple 
adequately  with  the  question  of  personal 
rights.  The  report  truthfully  states  that 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
denial  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
As  a  remedy  it  proposes  the  enactment 
of  statutes  and  the  amending  of  constitu- 
tions so  as  specifically  to  guarantee  these 
rights.  But  they  are  guaranteed  now  in 
the  constitution  of  practically  every  state. 
It  is  true  that  fundamental  laws  have 
been  notoriously  and  wickedly  set  at 
naught  by  the  constituted  authorities. 
A  remedy  must  be  found  if  constitution- 
al government  is  to  endure,  but  it  lies 
elsewhere  than  in  the  amendment  of  the 
violated  constitutions  by  putting  into 
them  what  is  already  there. 

The  most  radical  legal  proposal  of  the 
Manly  report  is  undoubtedly  the  one  that 
would  take  away  from  the  courts  the 
power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional. 
In  considering  this  recommendation,  it 
should   not  he  overlooked  that  it  would 


not  be  considered  radical  in  most  of  the 
other  leading  countries  of  the  world.  It 
would  not  even  be  necessary.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  no  court  reviews 
the  acts  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  the 
House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  may  have  its  rulings 
upset  by  the  enactment  of  a  law. 

Neither  in  the  United  States  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  would  the  basic  principle 
of  the  proposal  have  been  thought  radi- 
cal. Until  Chief  Justice  Marshall  assert- 
ed the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
clare laws  of  Congress  unconstitutional, 
this  function  had  not  been  generally  ex- 
ercised. 

Judicial  Review  and  the  States 

Nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  Manly 
proposal  that  same  combination  of  sense 
and  nonsense  that  goes  so  far  to  invali- 
date much  of  the  report.  The  supremacy 
of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  even 
though  unaccompanied  by  disaster  to  the 
kingdom,  does  not  constitute  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  the  Manly  scheme. 
Neither  does  the  theory  that  the  power 
now  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
over  acts  of  Congress  is  a  usurpation  of 
a  function  that  never  belonged  to  it. 

The  fact  that  has  been  overlooked  is 
that  ours  is  a  federal  government  under 
a  written  constitution;  the  proposal  of 
the  Manly  report  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  federal  system.  The  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  over  Congress  could  be 
withdrawn  and  the  effect  would  be  to 
give  federal  statutes  the  same  unques- 
tioned force  that  acts  of  Parliament  have 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  way,  the 
power  of  the  state  courts  over  the  acts 
of  the  legislatures  could  be  withdrawn 
without  disaster.  But  unlike  other  pro- 
posals dealing  with  this  subject  the 
Manly  report  would  prevent  a  review  of 
state  legislation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  reviewing  authority,  that 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem. New  Jersey  could  place  an  import 
duty  on  goods  shipped  from  New  York: 
Pennsylvania  could  pass  ex  post  facto 
laws,  California  could  declare  war  on 
Japan  and  Mississippi  could  re-establish 
slavery. 

At  the  outset  of  the  commissions 
work,  the  air  was  full  of  charges  and 
countercharges.  Labor  organizations 
were  denounced  as  users  of  dynamite, 
employers  were  excoriated  for  driving 
men  to  violence.  The  commission  had 
been  proposed  in  order  that  it  might 
penetrate  to  the  region  of  fact  back  of 
the  outcry  and  recrimination  and  dis- 
cover for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  underlying  truth.  The  com- 
mission had  an  opportunity  to  provide 
the  basis  for  an  agitation  that  would 
lead  to  constructive  results.  Instead,  the 
Manly  report  has  provided  in  its  finding? 
a  basis  of  truth  so  mixed  with  error  that 
it  is  unsafe  and  misleading. 

One  thing  this  report  has  done — it  has 
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set  people  to  thinking.  It  has  aroused 
irritated  thoughts  in  some  quarters;  in 
others,  thoughts  that  are  pondering  and 
questioning. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  accomplishment  of 
the  commission.  With  the  same  end  in 
view  The  Survey  has  interpreted  each 
of  its  important  hearings  and  in  this  is- 
sue has  set  forth  the  presentment  of  one 
group  in  the  commission  more  fully  than 
has  any  other  publication  in  the  United 


States.  Indeed,  if  one  had  to  choose  be- 
tween an  investigation  of  the  facts  un- 
derlying industrial  unrest  and  this  stimu- 
lation of  public  thought,  a  strong  brief 
could  be  made  for  following  the  latter 
course.  But  no  such  choice  between  al- 
ternatives was  required  of  the  commis- 
sion.   Both  lines  of  action  were  open. 

What  it  has  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection, however  praiseworthy,  serves 
nevertheless  to  bring  out  more  conspicu- 
ously its   failure  to  provide  a   sufficient 


basis  of  fact  on  which  a  structure  of 
common  thinking  can  rear  itself.  It  is 
important  not  only  that  people  should 
think  but  that  they  should  think  clearly 
and  with  none  of  the  elements  necessary 
for  a  wise  conclusion  lacking.  With  all 
these  elements  present  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  of  wisdom  in  ultimate  de- 
cisions. With  some  of  them  absent  and 
others  confused,  how  much  greater  is  the 
danger  that  conclusions  and  policies  will 
be  not  only  unwise  but  futile. 
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Summary  of  findings  subscribed  to  by  Commissioners 
Walsh,  Lennon,  O'Connell  and  Garretson 


FOUR  main  causes  of  unrest  and, 
among  remedies  innumerable,  four 
primary  remedies  are  the  outstand-. 
ing  contentions  of  the  Manly  re- 
port, signed  by  Chairman  Walsh  and  the 
three  labor  members.  Unjust  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  income;  unem- 
ployment and  denial  of  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living;  denial  of  justice  in  the 
creation,  adjudication,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  denial  to  work- 
ing people  of  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  form  effective  organizations,  are  the 
four  heads  under  which  these  commis- 
sioners group  their  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  Congress  when  it 
directed  the  commission  to  discover  and 
report  on  the  "underlying  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  industrial  situation." 
Their  recommendations  and  proposals 
designed  to  provide  remedies  are  many 
and  detailed,  but  four  stand  out  from  the 
others  both  as  embodying  what  the  sign- 
ers of  the  report  would  probably  regard 
as  their  fundamental  remedies,  and  as 
representing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  radical  departures  from  recognized 
and  accepted  lines  of  action.  These 
remedies  include  the  thoroughgoing  or- 
ganization of  labor,  the  taxation  of  land 
"at  its  full  rental  value,"  the  withdrawal 
from  the  courts  of  the  power  to  declare 
legislative  acts  unconstitutional,  and  the 
taxation  of  inheritances  at  rates  graded 
progressively  up  to  100  per  cent  for  any 
excess  above  $1,000,000. 

The  meat  of  the  Manly  report  is  in 
the  first  ninety  pages  where  the  case 
against  the  employing  interests  are  set 
forth  with  clarity  and  vigor,  and  the  con- 
dition of  inequality  that  embitters  the 
spirit  of  labor  and  causes  the  unrest  and 
struggle  is  eloquently  portrayed. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  analysis  of  the 
four  main  causes  of  unrest  comes  a  sum- 
ming-up in  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions. First,  standards  of  living  that 
have  been  achieved  by  the  workers: 
"The  crux  of  the  question   is,   Have  the 


workers  received  a  fair  share  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  wealth  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country,  during  the 
period,  as  a  result  largely  of  their  labors? 
The  answer  is  emphatically — No!" 

and  second : 

"The  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  in- 
dustrial relations  is,  Shall  the  workers  for 
the  protection  of  their  interest  be  organ- 
ized and  represented  collectively  by  their 
chosen  delegates,  even  as  the  stockholders 
are  represented  by  their  directors  and  by 
the  various  grades  of  executive  officials  and 
bosses?" 

The  answer  implied  by  Mr.  Manly, 
though  not  stated  in  exactly  these  words, 
is  emphatically,  Yes. 

There  are  some  preliminary  statements 
in  defense  of  these  propositions,  but  they 
are  more  fully  developed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  four  main  causes  of  unrest, 
which  have  already  been  set  down  and 
which  may  now  be  considered  in  order. 

Unjust  Distribution  of  Wealth 

"The  conviction  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  income  which  is  produced 
through  the  toil  of  the  workers  is  distribut- 
ed without  regard  to  any  standards  of  jus- 
tice, is  as  widespread  as  it  is  deep-seated. 
It  is  found  among  all  classes  of  workers 
and  takes  every  form  from  the  dumb  re- 
sentment of  the  day  laborer,  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  week's  back-breaking  toil,  finds  that 
he  has  less  than  enough  to  feed  his  family, 
while  others  who  have  done  nothing  live 
in  ease,  to  the  elaborate  philosophy  of  the 
'soap-box  orator,'  who  can  quote  statistics 
unendingly  to  demonstrate  his  contentions." 

A  few  of  the  workers  in  the  most 
highly  skilled  trades  get  salaries  as  high 
as  $2,000  a  year,  but  these  are  a  mere 
handful.  Of  the  great  mass  of  workers 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  the  report  says : 

"Between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of 
the  male  workers  18  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  factories  and  mines,  earn  less  than  $10 
per  week;  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
earn  less  than  $15  and  only  about  one- 
tenth  earn  more  than  $20  a  week.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  lost  work- 
ing time  for  any  cause. 

"Next  are  the  women,  the  most  porten- 
tously growing  factor  in  the  labor  force, 
whose  wages  are  important,  not  only  for 
their  own  support  or  as  the  supplement  of 


the  meager  earnings  of  their  fathers 
and  husbands,  but  because,  through  the 
force  of  competition,  in  a  rapidly  ex- 
tending field,  they  threaten  the  whole  basis 
of  the  wage  scale.  From  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  women  workers  in  fac- 
tories, stores  and  laundries,  and  in  indus- 
trial occupations  generally,  work  at  wages 
of  less  than  $8  a  week.  Approximately 
one- fifth  earn  less  than  $4  and  nearly  one- 
half  earn  less  than  $G  a  week." 

"Six  dollars  a  week,"  philosophizes  Mr. 
Manly,  "what  does  it  mean  to  many?  Three 
theater  tickets,  gasoline  for  the  week,  or 
the  price  of  a  dinner  for  two;  a  pair  of 
shoes,  three  pairs  of  gloves,  or  the  cost  of 
an  evening  at  bridge. 

"To  the  girl,  it  means  that  every  penny 
must  be  counted,  every  normal  desire 
stifled,  and  each  basic  necessity  of  life 
barely  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
other  necessity.  If  more  food  must  be  had 
than  is  given  with  fifteen-cent  dinners,  it 
must  be  bought  with  what  should  go  for 
clothes;  if  there  is  need  for  a  new  waist 
to  replace  the  old  one  at  which  the  fore- 
woman has  glanced  reproachfully  or  at 
which  the  girls  have  giggled,  there  can  be 
no  lunches  for  a  week  and  dinners  must 
cost  five  cents  less  a  day. 

"Always,  too,  the  room  must  be  paid  for, 
and  back  of  it  lies  the  certainty  that  with 
the  slack  seasons  will  come  lay-offs  and 
discharges.  If  the  breaking-point  has  come 
and  she  must  have  some  amusement,  where 
can  it  come  from?  Surely  not  out  of  $6 
a  week.     .    .    ." 

"This  is  the  condition  at  one  end  of  the 
social  scale.  What  is  at  the  other? 
Massed  in  millions  .  .  .  are  fortunes 
of  a  size  never  before  dreamed  of, 
whose  very  owners  do  not  know  the 
extent,  nor  without  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
clerk,  even  the  sources,  of  their  incomes. 
Incapable  of  being  spent  in  any  legitimate 
manner,  these  fortunes  are  burdens,  which 
can  only  be  squandered,  hoarded,  or  put 
into  so-called  'benefactions'  which  for  the 
most  part  constitute  a  menace  to  the  state, 
or  put  back  into  the  industrial  machine  to 
pile  up  ever-increasing  mountains  of  gold." 

If  these  enormous  fortunes  were  the 
reward  for  service  performed  there 
could  be  little  criticism  of  them,  the  re- 
port intimates,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
most  of  them  have  been  inherited,  and 
no  adequate  service  or  none  at  all  has 
been  rendered.  The  report  denounces 
[Continued  on  page  326.} 


The  father  of  this 
family  died  of 
starvation — he  was 
found  dead  on  the 
ground  near  his 
shack,  Mexico  City 

(right) 


AFTER  conducting  relief  work  for 
several  months  in  Mexico,  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
people  of  that  country,  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  recently  with- 
drawn at  the  request  of  General  Car- 
ranza.  This  request  came  just  at  a  time 
when  increased  relief  funds  were  avail- 
able from  the  American  public,  includ- 
ing a  special  appropriation  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

This  request  came  with  assurance 
from  the  Mexican  government  that  ade- 
quate plans  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
were  being  carried  out  and  that  the  Red 
Cross  was  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  middle  of  October  when  the 
Red  Cross  agent,  Charles  J.  O'Connor, 
left  Mexico  City,  however,  he  felt  that 
the  situation  was  serious.  He  had  found 
that  the  official  record  of  burials  in  one 
cemetery  in  the  early  part  of  August 
gave  starvation  as  the  cause  of  8  per 
cent  of  the  deaths — and  this  was  proba- 
bly much  too  low. 


Boy  swollen  with 
dropsy  resulting 
from  lack  of  food 
or  eating  weeds. 
Mexico  City  (left) 
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Line  of  appli- 
cants at  the  relief 
station  of  the 
Am  e  ric  an  Red 
Cross  in  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City 
(center,  upper  pic- 
ture) 


How  the  lack  of  food — with  the  help 
of  typhus — has  swelled  the  death-rate 
may  be  gathered  from  the  deaths  in  the 
federal  district,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  includes  the 
capital.  In  early  October  the  daily 
number  of  deaths  was  about  300  in  a 
population  of  about  700,000.  The  normal 
number  used  to  be  81,  or  a  death-rate  of 
about  40.  The  death-rate  in  early  Octo- 
ber was  thus  in  the  neighborhood  of  150 
to  160,  or  ten  times  that  of  New  York 
city. 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  on  charity  in  some 
form  as  at  least  100,000  and  probably 
as  high  as  200,000.  Money  of  the  con- 
stitutionalist government  was  worth  only 
a  small  part  of  its  face  value,  $15,000 
being  equal  to  about  $1,000  of  United 
States  currency.  A  small  loaf  of  bread 
— a  little  more  than  a  pound  in  weight — 
sold  for  $1,  a  larger  loaf  for  $2  and  a 
cake  of  soap  for  $1.  Yet  wages  were 
paid   on   substantially  the  old  values — a 


laborer  receiving  about  $1  a  day.  In- 
dustry was  paralyzed  and  even  where 
jobs  could  be  had  it  was  not  surprising 
that  men  refused  to  work  at  such  a  wage. 

The  foresight  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  had  led  them  to  buy  large 
supplies  of  corn  and  beans  last  January. 
These  they  used  for  their  families  and 
employes,  selling  small  quantities  to  the 
latter  at  a  low  price.  But  for  this  fore- 
handed action,  many  office  clerks,  store 
salesmen  and  factory  operatives  would 
have  starved.  Some  employers  kept 
their  employes  on  their  payrolls  at  much 
sacrifice. 

When  the  Red  Cross  agent  went  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  it  was  some 
weeks  before  supplies  could  be  brought 
in  because  of  the  fighting  lines  around 
the  city.  For  the  early  Red  Cross  relief. 
$18,000  was  available.  With  a  large  part 
of  this  money  a  supply  of  "chick  pea" 
was  purchased.  This  vegetable  is  not 
eaten  very  much  in  Mexico,  but  is  ex 
ported   to   Spain   where   it   is  known   as 
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IN      MEXICO 


Woman  applying 
at  the  American 
Red  Cross  head- 
quarters, taking  a 
dead  cat  home  to 
cook  as  one  might 
a  chicken   (right) 


"  Vivienda"  where 

the  first  death  from 
starvation  was  re- 
ported to  the 
American  Red 
Cross  last  July 
(center,  lower  pic- 
ture) 


A  family  of  chil- 
dren found  in  a 
suburb  of  .Mexico 
City  in  desperate 
condition;  saved 
from  starvation  by 
the  American  Red 
Cross  (left) 
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yarbanza.  With  this  supply,  which  the 
owner  had  not  been  able  to  export,  and 
with  some  meat  and  vegetables,  a  soup 
was  prepared  for  distribution  through 
eight  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  four  in  the  suburbs. 

There  were  special  advantages  in  pro- 
viding this  soup  cooked.  Many  people 
would  not  have  been  able  to  cook  it  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  charcoal; 
those  who  were  improvident  would 
probably  have  sold  the  raw  food ;  and  in 
most  cases  it  was  much  better  cooked 
than  if  the  people  had  done  it  themselves. 
About  30,000  litres  of  soup  were  dis- 
tributed daily  to  15,000  families,  who 
thus  received  nearly  enough  to  keep  them 
alive. 

From  all  groups  in  the»community  the 
Red  Cross  received  splendid  co-opera- 
tion. As  many  as  1,000  volunteer  in- 
vestigators from  clubs,  churches,  the 
foreign  colonies  and  various  sorts  of 
organizations,  rendered  efficient  service. 
The  applications  of  about  27,000  families 


were  approved  and  about  14,000  applica- 
tions were  pending.  A  rough  canvass  in- 
dicated that  probably  150,000  people 
needed  relief.  Bare  subsistence  for  such 
a  number  was  estimated  to  cost  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a  month. 

Cordial  relations  were  early  estab- 
lished with  the  International  Charity 
Committee,  organized  by  foreign  resi- 
dents representing  seventeen  nationali- 
ties. The  method  of  this  committee  was 
to  sell  food  at  low  cost,  but  it  had  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  supplies.  It  was  asked 
by  the  constitutionalist  government  to 
discontinue  its  work  about  the  time  the 
same  request  was  made  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  relief  work  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment was  well  planned,  but  it  was 
not  adequately  supported.  It  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  the  sale  of  food 
at  low  prices  from  government  stores 
which  were  opened  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  For  lack  of  supplies  these 
sometimes  closed,  however,  within  a  few 


days  after  they  opened  or  had  for  sale 
only  part  of  the  articles  advertised.  Not 
only  was  there  difficulty  in  getting  sup- 
plies from  outside  the  city  but  the  poor 
often  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
even  at  the  low  price. 

At  the  time  of  the  request  to  with- 
draw, the  Red  Cross,  after  a  period  of 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  funds  would 
be  supplied  by  the  American  people,  was 
planning  a  renewal  of  its  work  on  a 
large  scale.  The  withdrawal  necessitat- 
ed the  abandonment  of  the  soup  stations 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  neighbor- 
hood committees  took  them  over. 

The  poor  crops  of  this  year  point  to 
even  greater  distress  and  starvation  in 
the  months  ahead.  Not  only  was  the 
season  unfortunate,  but  the  normal  plant- 
ing was  not  done  owing  to  the  fear  of 
farmers  that  the  soldiers  would  take 
everything  they  could,  and  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  selling  produce. 
The  outlook  appears  to  be  extremely 
grave. 
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[Continued  from  page  3^3-] 
the  inheritance  laws  as  a  menace,  for 
they  are  as  efficient  "for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  families  as  is 
the  English  law  which  has  bulwarked 
the  British  aristocracy  through  the  cen- 
turies." 

The  income  tax  returns  show  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  1,598 
fortunes  yielding  an  income  of  $100,000 
a  year.  The  same  returns  show  that  we 
have  "forty-four  families  with  incomes 
of  $1,000,000  or  more,  whose  members 
perform  little  or  no  useful  service,  but 
whose  aggregate  incomes  totalling  at  the 
very  least  $50,000,000  per  year  are 
equivalent  to  the  earnings  of  100,000 
wage-earners  at  the  average  rate  of 
$500." 

Quoting  a  "statistician  of  conservative 
views,"  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  divided  into  three  classes:  the  "rich," 
comprising  2  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  owning  60  per  cent  of  the  wealth; 
the  "middle  class"  comprising  33  per 
cent  of  the  people  and  owning  35  per 
cent  of  the  wealth;  and  the  "poor"  who 
represent  65  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  own  5  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

"This  means,  in  brief,  that  a  little  less 
than  2,000,000  people,  who  would  make  up 
a  city  smaller  than  Chicago,  own  20  per 
cent  more  of  the  nation's  wealth  than  all 
the  other  90,000,000. 

"The  figures  also  show  that  with  a  reason- 
ably equitable  division  of  wealth,  the  entire 
population  should  occupy  the  position  of 
comfort  and  security  which  we  characterize 
as  middle  class. 

"The  actual  concentration  has,  however, 
been  carried  very  much  farther  than  these 
figures  indicate.  The  largest  private  for- 
tune in  the  United  States,  estimated  at 
$1,000,000,000,  is  equivalent  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  2,500.000  of  those  who  are 
classed  as  'poor,'  who  are  known  in  the 
studies  cited  to  own  on  the  average  about 
$400  each.    .    .    . 

"From  top  to  bottom  of  society,  however, 
in  all  grades  of  incomes,  are  an  innumer- 
able number  of  parasites  of  every  conceiv- 
able type.  They  perform  no  useful  service 
but  drain  off  from  the  income  of  the  pro- 
ducers a  sum  whose  total  cannot  be  esti- 
mated." 

Beside  the  economic  importance  of 
this  condition, 

"there  is  a  social  aspect  which  equally 
merits  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  great  fortunes  of  those  who 
have  profited  by  the  enormous  expansion  of 
American  industry  have  already  passed,  or 
will  pass  in  a  few  years,  by  right  of  in- 
heritance to  the  control  of  heirs  or  to  trus- 
tees who  act  as  their  'vice  regents.'  They 
are  frequently  styled  by  our  newspapers 
'monarchs  of  industry,'  and  indeed  occupy 
within  our  Republic  a  position  almost  ex- 
actly analogous  to  that  of  feudal  lords.  .  .  . 
Their  principalities,  it  is  true,  are  scattered 
and,  through  the  medium  of  stock-owner- 
ship, shared  in  part  with  others ;  but  they 
are  none  the  less  real    .    .    . 

"The  families  of  these  industrial  princes 
are  already  well  established  and  are  knit 
together  not  only  by  commercial  alliances 
but  by  a  net-work  of  intermarriages  which 
assures  harmonious  action  whenever  their 
common  interest  is  threatened." 

Action  by  Congress  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  readjust  existing  inequali- 
ties   and    to    "check    the    growth    of    an 


hereditary  aristocracy."  One  of  the  most 
immediate  steps  would  be 

"an  inheritance  tax,  so  graded,  that, 
while  making  provision  for  the  support  pf 
dependents  and  the  education  of  minor 
children,  it  shall  leave  no  large  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  to  pass  into  hands  that  had 
no  share  in  its  production." 

A  footnote  adds  the  suggestion  that 
the  rates  "be  so  graded  that  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  shall  be  passed  to  heirs." 

The  revenue  from  this  tax  should  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes: 

"1.  The  extension  of  education. 

"2.  The  development  of  other  important 
social  services  which  should  properly  be 
performed  by  the  nation,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in   detail   elsewhere. 

"3.  The  development,  in  co-operation 
with  states  and  municipalities,  of  great  con- 
structive works,  such  as  road  building,  irri- 
gation and  reforestation,  which  would  ma- 
terially increase  the  efficiency  and  welfare 
of  the  entire  nation." 

Unemployment 

"As  a  prime  cause  of  a  burning  resent- 
ment and  a  rising  feeling  of  unrest  among 
the  workers,"  the  report  continues,  "un- 
employment and  the  denial  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living  is  on  a  parity  with 
the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth." 

These  two  great  causes  of  unrest  are 
similar,  we  are  told,  but  they  differ  in 
the  fact  that  distribution  is  a  matter  of 
degree  while  "unemployment  is  the  abso- 
lute actuality,  from  which  there  is  no  re- 
lief but  soul-killing  crime  and  soul-kill- 
ing charity."  To  indicate  the  extent  of 
unemployment,  the  report  states  that 

"in  our  great  basic  industries  the  workers 
are  unemployed  for  an  average  of  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  year,  and  that  at  all  times 
during  any  normal  year  there  is  an  army 
of  men,  who  can  be  numbered  only  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  who  are  unable  to  find 
work  or  who  have  so  far  degenerated  that 
they  cannot  or  will  not  work." 

The  chief  causes  of  such  widespread 
unemployment  are  two — the  unequal  dis- 
tribution that  has  just  been  discussed, 
which  so  curtails  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  worker  that  they  cannot  buy  the 

"products  of  industry  which  they  create 
while  a  few  have  such  a  superfluity  that  it 
cannot  be  normally  consumed  but  must  be 
invested  in  new  machinery  for  production 
or  in  the  further  monopolization  of  land 
and  natural  resources.  The  result  is  that 
in  mining  and  other  basic  industries  we 
have  an  equipment  in  plant  and  develop- 
ed property  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mands of  any  normal  year,  the  excess 
being,  in  all  probability,  at  least  25  per 
cent." 

And,  second — 

"The  denial  of  access  to  land  and  nat- 
ural resources  even  when  they  are  un- 
used and  unproductive,  except  at  a  price 
and  under  conditions  which  are  practically 
prohibitive." 

This  is  illustrated  by  figures  from  the 
United  States  census,  which  show  that 
19  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  over, 
worth  in  the  aggregate  two  and  one-f 
third  billion  dollars  and  owned  by  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  landowners.  Only 
18.7  per  cent  of  the  land  in  these  enor- 
mous   farms    is   under   cultivation    while 


60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  farms 
of  50  to  499  acres  is  cultivated. 

If  the  homestead  laws  had  been  en- 
forced in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
enacted,  we  should  not  now  have  such  a 
problem  of  unemployment,  but  "these 
acts  were  evaded,  land  was  stolen  out- 
right or  by  wholesale,  and  fraudulent 
entries  were  consolidated  into  enormous 
tracts  which  are  now  held  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  corporations." 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  other 
causes  of  unemployment  which  are  dis- 
cussed later  in  the  report,  but  the  "prime 
causes"  are  the  two  mentioned  above. 
The  remedies  proposed  are: 

"1.  Vigorous  and  unrelenting  prosecution 
to  regain  all  land,  water  power  and  mineral 
rights  secured  from  the  government  by 
fraud. 

"2.  A  general  revision  of  our  land  laws, 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  future  land  grants  the 
doctrine  of  'superior  use'  as  in  the  case  of 
water  rights  in  California,  and  provision 
for  forfeiture  in  case  of  actual  non-use.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  doctrine  of  'superior 
use'  implies  merely  that  "at  the  time  of 
making  the  lease  that  purpose  for  which 
the  land  will  be  used  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  use  which  is  of 
greatest  social  value  shall  be  given  prefer- 
ence. 

"3.  The  forcing  of  all  unused  land  into 
use  by  making  the  tax  on  non-productive 
land  the  same  as  on  productive  land  of  the 
same  kind,  and  exempting  all  improve- 
ments." 

Denial  of  Justice 

Of  the  third  cause  of  industrial  unrest, 
the  denial  of  justice,  the  report  says: 

"No  testimony,  presented  to  the  com- 
mission has  left  a  deeper  impression 
than  the  evidence  that  there  exists 
among  the  workers  an  almost  universal 
conviction  that  they,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  a  class  are  denied  justice  in  the  en- 
actment, adjudication,  and  administration 
of  the  law,  that  the  very  instruments  of 
democracy  are  often  used  to  oppress  them 
and  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
movement  toward  economic,  industrial  and 
political  freedom  and  justice. 

"Many  witnesses,  speaking  for  millions 
of  workers  as  well  as  for  themselves,  have 
asserted  with  the  greatest  earnestness  that 
the  mass  of  workers  are  convinced  that 
laws  necessary  for  their  protection  against 
the  most  grievous  wrongs  cannot  be  passed 
except  after  long  and  exhausting  strug- 
gles; that  such  beneficent  measures  as  be- 
come laws  are  largely  nullified  by  the  un- 
warranted decision  of  the  courts;  that  the 
laws  which  stand  upon  the  statute  books 
are  not  equally  enforced,  and  that  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  has  fre- 
quently been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
employers  for  the  oppression  of  the  work- 
ers; that  the  constitution  itself  has  been 
ignored  in  the  interests  of  the  employer: 
and  that  constitutional  guaranties  erected 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  workers 
have  been  denied  to  them  and  used  as  a 
cloak  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  corporations.'* 

The   conditions   making   for    injustice 

are  summed  up  under  a  list  of  "charges." 

"First  ...  it  is  charged  that  the 
workers  have  been  unable  to  secure  legis- 
lation to  protect  them  against  grievous 
wrongs,  except  after  exhausting  struggles 
against  overwhelming  odds  and  against 
insidious  influences. 

"The  evidence  bearing  upon  this  question 
has  dealt  with  the  history  of  three  prin- 
cipal lines  of  legislation  in  which  the  evils 
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sought  to  be  remedied  are  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  very  great,  involving 
wanton  destruction  of  life,  the  exploitation 
of  women  and  children  and  the  practical 
enslavement  of  American  seamen." 

The  report  points  out  that  safety  legis- 
lation was  actively  sought  more  than 
twenty  years  before  effective  action  was 
taken  in  the  passage  of  compensation 
laws,  that  laws  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children  against  excessive 
hours  of  labor  have  been  passed  only  af- 
ter overcoming  bitter  opposition  and  that 
the  seamen's  law  was  enacted  only  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years  of  campaigning. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  powerful 
influence  which  has  been  at  work  in  op- 
position to  labor  legislation,  the  activities 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers are  cited  and  a  letter  is  quoted 
which  was  written  on  May  13,  1913,  by 
L.  M.  Bowers,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  to  the  secretary  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  which  he  admitted 
that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany had  tampered  with  elections,  inter- 
fered with  the  free  rights  of  its  employ- 
es to  vote  as  they  desired  and  expended 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  maintain- 
ing a  political  department.  Mr.  Bowers 
added,  however,  that  such  practices  were 
stopped,  when  he  came  in  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  statement  which 
is  questioned  by  Mr.  Manly. 

"Second,  it  is  charged  by  the  workers  that 
after  wholesome  and  necessary  laws  are 
passed  they  are  in  large  part  nullified  by 
the  courts  either  upon  technicalities  of  a 
character  which  would  not  be  held  to  in- 
validate legislation  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers, 
and  other  property  owners,  or  thrown  out 
on  the  broad  ground  of  unconstitutionality, 
through  strained  or  illogical  construction 
of   constitutional   provisions." 

Attention  is  directed  to  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  cases  involving  employers' 
liability,  where  following  the  doctrines 
of  fellow  servant,  assumption  of  risk,  or 
contributory  negligence,  the  courts  have 
absolved  the  employer  from  liability  on 
account  of  injury  to  an  employe,  thus 
making  the  employe  rather  than  the  em- 
ployer responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
shop.  At  the  same  time,  these  same 
courts  have  held  that  the  employer  was 
not  responsible  even  when  the  unsafe 
conditions  of  the  shop  had  been  brought 
to  his  attention. 

A  long  list  of  statutes  is  presented  in- 
volving the  protection  of  the  workers, 
tending  to  promote  security  in  their  jobs, 
the  right  to  belong  to  labor  unions,  poli- 
tical rights,  protection  of  various  sorts 
as  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  etc.,  which 
in  different  states  have  been  held  in- 
valid. 

To  show  how  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
is  different  in  the  case  of  business  inter- 
ests, "the  almost  uniform  prohibition  in 
the  state  and  federal  courts  of  secondary 
boycotts  in  labor  cases"  is  contrasted 
with  the  case  of  Park  Company  vs.  Drug- 
gists' Association   (175  N.  Y.).     It  was 


alleged  that  the  Druggists'  Association 
tried  to  compel  the  Park  Company  to 
maintain  prices  of  proprietary  medicines, 
and  when  the  latter  company  refused,  the 
Druggists'  Association  refused  to  sell  to 
it  and  tried  to  compel  its  customers  to 
cease  to  buy  from  the  Park  Company. 
In  this  case  the  court  refused  to  issue  an 
injunction. 

"Third,  it  is  alleged  by  the  workers  that 
in  the  administration  of  law,  both  common 
and  statute,  there  is  discrimination  by  the 
courts  against  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the 
wealthy  and  powerful." 

Former  President  Taft  is  quoted  in 
this  connection  as  saying  that  the  poor 
do  not  "under  present  conditions"  have 
an  equal  opportunity  with  the  rich. 

"Fourth,  it  is  charged  by  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  not  only  that  courts  have 
neglected  or  refused  to  protect  workers  in 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  but  that  sections  of  the  constitution 
framed  primarily  to  protect  human  rights 
have  been  perverted  to  protect  property 
rights  only  and  to  deprive  workers  of  the 
protection  of  rights  secured  to  them  by 
statutes." 

The  fourteenth  amendment,  which  was 
enacted  to  protect  personal  rights,  has 
been  used,  the  report  says,  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  protection  of  property 
rights. 

"It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  com- 
plete mockery  of  justice  and  travesty  upon 
every  conception  of  fair  dealing  than  the 
innumerable  decisions  holding  unconstitu- 
tional wise  and  salutary  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workers,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
violate  the  right  of  contract,  even  while  the 
workers,  whose  rights  are  supposed  to  be 
affected,  clamor  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
statute.    .     .     ." 

"Fifth,  it  is  charged  that  the  ordinary 
legal  machinery  provides  no  adequate 
means  whereby  laborers  and  other  poor 
men  can  secure  redress  for  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them  through  the  non-payment  of 
wages,  through  overcharges  at  company 
stores,  through  exorbitant  hospital  and 
other  fees,  fines  and  deductions,  through 
fraud  on  the  part  of  private  employment 
offices,  loan  offices  and  instalment  houses, 
and  through  the  'grafting'  of  foremen  and 
superintendents." 

In  support  of  this  charge  some  figures 
secured  by  one  of  the  commission's  in- 
vestigators regarding  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia are  presented.  It  is  stated  that 
during  the  year  ending  June,  1914,  9,621 
labor  claims  were  presented  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  of  that  state.  Of 
these,  7,330  were  for  non-payment  of 
wages.  Through  the  activity  of  the 
commissioner,  4,904  claims  were  settled, 
and  $110,912  of  unpaid  wages  was  col- 
lected. Investigations  in  other  states  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  revealed  conditions 
equally  bad  or  worse. 

"Sixth,  it  is  charged  by  the  workers  that 
the  courts,  by  the  unwarranted  extension 
of  their  powers  in  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions, have  not  only  grievously  injured  the 
workers  individually  and  collectively  upon 
innumerable  occasions,  but  have,  by  the 
contempt  procedure  consequent  upon  dis- 
obedience to  such  injunctions,  deprived  the 
workers     of     the     right,     fundamental     to 


Anglo-Saxon    institutions,    to    be    tried    by 
jury." 

S.  S.  Gregory  of  Chicago,  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  Judge  Walter  Clark,  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  are  quoted  with  respect  to  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  injuction.  The 
report  states  in  addition  that  the  issuance 
of  injunctions  has  "in  many  cases  in- 
flicted grievous  injury  upon  workmen 
engaged  in  disputes  with  their  employers, 
and  that  their  interests  have  been  ser- 
iously prejudiced  by  the  denial  of  jury 
trial." 

"Seventh,  it  is  charged  by  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  that  laws  designed  for  thr 
protection  of  labor  in  workshops  and  mines 
and  on  railroads,  are  not  effectively  en- 
forced, except  in  a  few  states. 

"This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  mo- 
ment to  labor,  but  it  is,  after  all,  regarded 
by  the  workers,  since  it  concerns  chiefly 
only  their  safety  and  comfort,  as  ranking 
far  below  the  other  matters  discussed, 
which  involve  primarily  their  liberty  and 
rights  as  free  men,  and  secondarily  their 
only  means  of  bettering  their  condition 
Moreover,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
administration,  which  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail elsewhere  in  the  report.  With  the  great 
attention  that  the  method  of  administra- 
tion is  now  receiving,  not  only  from  the 
labor  organizations  but  from  civic  organ- 
izations, and  lately  even  from  employers' 
associations,  it  is  likely  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory stage  before  very  long. 

"Eighth,  it  is  charged  that  in  cases  in- 
volving industrial  questions,  the  workers 
are  liable  to  great  injustice  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  localities  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  juries  either  by  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  (usually  payment  of  prop- 
erty tax)    or  by  the  method  of  selection." 

To  prove  this  charge  the  report  states 
that  in  California,  juries  made  up  of 
property  owners  have  been  prejudiced 
against  labor;  that  in  Cook  county. 
Illinois,  an  investigation  made  by  the 
lawyers'  association  showed  that  the 
juries  were  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  elsewhere  than  the  ranks  of  labor; 
that  a  similar  situation  was  found  by  the 
commission  to  exist  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  that  in  Colorado,  injustice  has  been 
done  by  permitting  the  sheriff  to  choose 
the  jury.  The  method  employed  in 
Missouri  of  drawing  jurors  from  a  wheel 
which  contains  the  names  of  every 
qualified  voter  in  the  district  has,  we  are 
told,  "resulted  uniformly  in  securing  an 
impartial  jury." 

"Ninth,  it  is  charged  by  the  workers,  that 
during  strikes  innocent  men  are  in  many 
cases  arrested  without  just  cause  charged 
with  fictitious  crimes  held  under  excessive 
bail,  and  treated  frequently  with  unexam- 
pled brutality  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  strikers  and  breaking  the  strike." 

Conditions  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  during 
the  silk  mill  strike  of  1913  are  cited  in 
this  connection,  where,  according  to  the 
report,  2,238  arrests  were  made,  only 
300  convictions  following.  Bail  of  $500 
to  $5,000  was  required  for  men  arrested 
for  unlawful  assemblage,  and  "the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  was  denied."  One  man 
was  fined  $10  for  permitting  the  strikers 
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to  sit  on  a  bench  in  front  of  his  house. 
The  arrest  of  an  editor  of  a  paper  and 
his  conviction  in  a  lower  court  for  criti- 
cizing editorially  the  action  of  the  police 
is  also  cited.  The  report  states  that  sim- 
ilar conditions  exist  in  Los  Angeles ;  In- 
dianapolis; McKees  Rocks,  Bethlehem, 
and  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania ; 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Calumet,  Mich., 
and  in  the  coal  mining  districts  of  West 
Virginia  and  Colorado. 

"Tenth,  it  is  asserted  by  the  workers  that 
in  many  localities  during  strikes  not 
only  is  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of 
the  state,  that  of  policing,  virtually  turned 
over  to  the  employers  or  arrogantly  assumed 
by  them,  but  criminals  employed  by  detec- 
tive agencies  and  strike-breaking  agencies 
are  clothed,  by  the  process  of  deputization 
with  arbitrary  power  and  relieved  of 
criminal  liabilities  for  their  acts." 

Three  cases  are  cited  in  support  of 
this  charge.  A  strike  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J., 
where  in  January,  1915,  two  men  were 
killed  by  armed  deputies;  the  copper 
strike  in  northern  Michigan  where  two 
people  were  killed  by  deputies;  and  the 
strike  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in  July,  1915, 
where  several  strikers  were  killed  by 
guards  employed  by  the  Tide  Water  Oil 
Company. 

"Eleventh,  it  is  charged  that  in  many 
localities  the  entire  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  suspended  during  strikes  and  there 
is  set  up  in  its  place  a  military  despotism 
under  so-called  martial  law." 

The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  West 
Virginia  in  1912  is  cited  as  a  flagrant 
example  of  military  despotism,  where 
the  militia  set  up  a  commission  for  the 
trial  of  civilians.  Similar  aggressions  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  are  cited. 

"Twelfth,  it  is  charged  by  the  workers 
that  in  some  localities  the  control  by  the 
employers  of  the  entire  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  so  great  that  lawless  acts  on 
the  part  of  agents  of  the  employer  go  un- 
heeded and  unpunished,  while  vindictive 
action  against  the  leaders  of  the  strike  is 
accomplished  by  methods  unparalleled  in 
civilized  countries." 

In  support  of  this  charge  conditions 
existing  in  the  coal  fields  of  southern 
Colorado  prior  to  the  strike  of  1913-14 
are  described.  In  substantiation  of  the 
claims  that  the  coal  company  controlled 
the  elected  officials  in  those  counties,  the 
report  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  the 
attorney-general  of  Colorado,  a  former 
United  States  senator  from  Colorado 
and  a  member  of  the  Colorado  senate. 

Summing  up,  the  report  says, 

"Attention  should  be  called  to  another 
aspect  of  the  control  of  the  machinery  of 
government  by  one  class  for  the  oppression 
of  another.  The  scales  of  justice  have  in 
the  past  swung  far  in  one  direction— legis- 
latures, courts  and  administrative  officers 
under  the  domination  of  corporations  have 
grievously  wronged  the  workers.  There 
is  grave  danger  that,  if  the  workers  assert 
their  collective  power  and  secure  the  control 
of  government  by  the  massing  of  their  num- 
bers, the  scales  may  swing  equally  far  in 
the  other  direction  and  every  act  of  in- 
justice, every  drop  of  blood,  every  moment 
of  anguish,  be  repaid  in  full,  not  upon 
some  obscure  and  humble  worker,  but  upon 


those  who  now  glory  in  the  sense  of  bound- 
less power  and  security." 

For  the  relief  of  this  situation  where 
either,  in  the  enactment,  adjudication  or 
adminstration  of  the  law,  there  is  denial 
of  justice,  the  Manly  report  makes  the 
following  suggestions  : 

"1.  That  Congress  forthwith  initiate  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  providing 
in  specific  terms  for  the  protection  of  the 
personal  rights  of  every  person  in  the 
United  States  from  encroachment  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments  and  by 
private  individuals,  associations  and  corpo- 
rations. The  principal  rights  which  should 
be  thus  specifically  protected  by  the  power 
of  the  federal  government  are  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
right  to  jury  trial,  to  free  speech,  to  peace- 
ful assemblage,  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  to 
be  free  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  to  speedy  public  trial,  and  to  free- 
dom from  excessive  bail  and  from  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments. 

"2.  That  Congress  immediately  enact  a 
statute  or,  if  deemed  necessary,  initiate  a 
constitutional  amendment,  specifically  pro- 
hibiting the  courts  from  declaring  legisla- 
tive acts  unconstitutional. 

"3.  That  Congress  enact  that  in  all  fed- 
eral cases  where  the  trial  is  by  jury,  all 
qualified  voters  in  the  district  shall  be 
included  in  the  list  from  which  jurors  are 
selected  and  that  they  shall  be  drawn  by  the 
use  of  a  wheel  or  other  device  designed  to 
promote  absolute  impartiality. 

"4.  That  Congress  drastically  regulate  or 
prohibit  private  detective  agencies  doing 
business  in  more  than  one  state,  employed 
by  a  company  doing  interstate  business,  or 
using  the  mails  in  connection  with  their 
business.  Such  regulation,  if  it  is  feasible, 
should  include  particularly  the  limitation  of 
their  activities  to  the  bona  fide  functions 
of  detecting  crime  and  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  rigid  supervision  of 
their  organization  and  personnel." 

Right  of  Organization  Denied 

The  fourth  general  cause  of  industrial 
unrest  is  given  as  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  organization.  This  is  described  as 
"more  serious  and  fundamental"  than  all 
the  charges  which  have  been  discussed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  organization  is 
considered  "the  only  means  by  which 
economic  and  political  justice  can  be 
secured." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the 
employers  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mission stated  that  they  believed  in  the 
right  of  collective  action.  Many  of  them, 
however,  "testified  that  they  denied  in 
practice  what  they  admitted  to  be  right 
in  theory."  These  employers  declared 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  open  shop. 

But  this,  says  the  report,  "even  if  union 
men  are  not  discriminated  against,  is  as 
much  a  denial  of  the  right  of  collective 
action  as  is  the  'anti-union'  shop.  Tn  neither 
is  the  collective  action  of  employes  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with 
reference  to  labor  conditions." 

A  contrast  is  drawn  between  con- 
ditions in  the  organized  industries  and 
where  the  open-shop  prevails.  In  Los 
Angeles  where  most  of  the  industries 
are  on  the  open-shop  basis  "the  con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  far  below  any 
acceptable  standards."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  localities  where  joint  agree- 
ments exist,  of  which  "a  thorough  and 


searching  investigation  was  made,"  it 
was  found  that  while  conditions  were 
not  ideal,  "they  are  on  a  generally  higher 
plane  than  where  workers  were  un- 
organized." 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  evils  ot 
unionism  the  report  says: 

"The  evils  of  graft,  'machine  politics.' 
factional  fights  and  false  leadership,  which 
have  been  found  sometimes  to  exist  in  such 
organized  industries,  are  those  which  are 
inevitable  in  any  democratic  form  of  or- 
ganization. They  are  the  same  evils  which 
have  accompanied  the  development  of  the 
American  nation  and  of  its  states  and  muni- 
cipalities. Such  evils  as  we  have  found  to 
exist  are  indeed  to  be  condemned,  but  a 
study  of  the  history  of  these  organizations 
seems  to  show  clearly  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  eradicate  them  as  the  organizations 
become  stronger  and  as  the  membership  be- 
comes more  familiar  with  the  responsibili- 
ties and  methods  of  democratic  action 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  applies  in  this  field  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  human  activity.  This  prin- 
ciple is  contained  in  the  following  contrast ; 
In  democratic  organizations  such  evils  and 
excesses  as  may  arise  tend  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  the  organization  and  are  there- 
fore self-eradicating;  while  in  an  autocracy, 
evils  and  excesses  tend  inevitably  to 
strengthen  the  existing  autocrat  and  can  be 
eradicated  only  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  on 
the  part  of  those  who  suffer  from  such  evils 
This  is  the  history  not  only  of  every  form 
of  artificial  association,  but  of  nations." 

The  recommendations  on  the  right  of 
organization  follow : 

"1.  Incorporation  among  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  un- 
limited right  of  individuals  to  form  as 
sociations,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit  but  for 
the  advancement  of  their  individual  and 
collective   interests. 

"2.  Enactment  of  statutes  specifically 
protecting  this  right  and  prohibiting  the 
discharge  of  any  person  because  of  his 
membership  in  a  labor  organization. 

"3.  Enactment  of  a  statute  providing  that 
action  on  the  part  of  an  association  of  in- 
dividuals not  organized  for  profit,  shall  not 
be  held  to  be  unlawful  where  such  action 
would  not  be  unlawful  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

"4.  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
be  specifically  empowered  and  directed  by 
Congress,  in  determining  unfair  methods 
of  competition  to  take  into  account  and 
specifically  investigate  the  unfair  treatment 
of  labor  in  all  respects,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  following  points; 

a.  Refusal  to  permit  employes  to  become 
members  of  labor  organizations. 

b.  Refusal  to  meet  or  confer  with  the 
authorized  representatives  of  employes. 
"5.  That     the     Department     of     Labor. 

through  the  secretary  of  labor  or  any  other 
authorized  official,  be  empowered  and 
directed  to  present  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  to  prosecute  before  that 
body,  all  cases  of  unfair  competition  aris- 
ing out  of  the  treatment  of  labor  which 
may  come  to  its  attention. 

"C.  That  such  cases,  affecting  as  they  do 
the  lives  of  citizens  in  the  humblest  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  the  profits  of  com- 
petitors and  the  peace  of  the  community, 
be  directed  bv  Congress  to  have  precedence 
over  all  other  cases  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  " 

Included  in  the  Manly  report  but  not 
covered  in  this  review  is  a  discussion  of 
scientific  management  based  on  a  study 
by  Professor  Hoxie  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. This  has  been  published  as  a 
book  and  will  be  reviewed  separately 


THE   MANLY  REPORT 

in 

Conclusions    and    recommendations    presented    largely    in    the 

words  of  the  report  and  without  indicating  the  weight 

attached  to  the  statements  by  the  reviewer 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  OF   ADULT  WORKMEN 


"W/AGES  should  be  high  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  support 
*"  a  family  and  three  children  and  provide  for  sickness  and 
disability.  Such  a  wage  is  not  now  received  by  half  the 
population,  although  enough  can  be  produced  by  our  industries 
to  achieve  such  a  standard.  The  fixing  of  wages  by  law  is 
not  considered  practicable.  The  best  way  open  to  the  worker 
to  secure  such  a  wage  is  through  collective  bargaining. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  favored  as  a  reasonable  working  day 
for  industry  in  general.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  safety  and  santitation,  but  there  are  still  35,000 
fatalities  and  700,000  serious  injuries  in  industry  every  year, 
and  there  is  much  occupational  disease  which  might  be  lessened 
if  a  system  of  sickness  insurance  were  established. 
Housing  conditions  in  industrial  centers  are  generally  bad. 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

<'IAf  order  that  the  public  may  be  kept  fully  informed  with 
1  regard  to  labor  conditions,  and  that  a  proper  basis  of 
facts  should  exist  for  negotiation  and  arbitration,  the  federal 
government  should  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or 
otherwise,  of  the  full  and  exact  facts  regarding  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  and  extent  of  unemployment  for  every  industry. 
Every  employer  should  be  required  by  law  to  file  with  the 
proper  authority  a  sworn  statement  of  these  facts  according  to 
a  prescribed  form.  These  statistics  should  be  published 
annually  and  the  full  data  regarding  any  industry  or  plant 
should  be  accessible  to  any  mediator  or  any  other  responsible 
citizen. 

"Uniform  statutes  should  be  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  all 


states  requiring  that  wages  be  paid  at  least  semi-monthly  and 
in  cash,  except  where  by  joint  agreement  other  methods  are 
agreed  upon. 

"That  in  the  so-called  continuous  occupations,  other  than  the 
movement  of  trains,  requiring  work  during  both  the  day  and 
the  night  for  six  or  seven  days  per  week,  the  state  and  federal 
government  should  directly  intervene  so  that  the  working 
hours  should  not  exceed  eight  per  day  nor  extend  to  more 
than  six  days  per  week. 

"The  creation  of  a  bureau  of  industrial  safety  (except  that 
the  section  providing  a  museum  of  safety  is  not  endorsed). 
Proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  work  of  all  federal  bureaus  whose  work  is  concerned 
with  industrial  safety. 

"The  appropriations  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  promotion  of  industrial  sanitation  should  be 
increased. 

"The  federal  and  state  governments  should  institute  investi- 
gations directed  not  so  much  to  ascertaining  existing  housing 
conditions,  as  to  formulating  constructive  methods  by  which 
direct  support  and  encouragement  to  the  promotion  of  im- 
proved housing  could  be  given.  Actual  experiment  in  the 
promotion  of  housing  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  proper 
plans  can  be  drafted. 

"Special  attention  should  be  given  to  taxation,  in  order  that 
land  should  as  far  as  possible  be  forced  into  use  and  the 
burden   of   taxation   be  removed  from   home  owners. 

"The  municipalities  should  be  relieved  from  all  state  re- 
strictions which  now  prevent  them  from  undertaking  the 
operation  of  adequate  housing  schemes  and  from  engaging  in 
other  necessary  municipal  enterprises." 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN   IN    INDUSTRY 


WOMEN  and  children  are  alike  victims  of  exploitation.  At 
"  the  same  time  their  competition  is  a  menace  to  the 
wage  standards  of  the  men,  and  worse  than  that,  to  the 
health  and  standard  of  living  of  the  race  in  general.  Employ- 
ment of  immature  children  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
society  on  account  of  the  resulting  stunted  manhood.  The 
increased  employment  of  women  is  a  "serious  menace  to 
their  own  health  and  well-being,  to  the  wages  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  and  to  the  ideals  of  family  life  upon 
which  American  civilization  has  been  established." 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 
ii'T*HE  recognition,  both  by  public  opinion  and  such  legisla- 
tion  as  may   be   enacted,   of   the  principle   that  ivomen 
should  receive  the  same  compensation  as  men  for  the  same 
service. 


"Until  this  principle  is  recognized  and  women  are  accorded 
equal  political  rights,  the  extension  of  state  protection  of 
women,  through  legislation  regulating  working  conditions, 
hours  of  service,  and  minimum  wages,  is  highly  desirable. 

"The  increased  organization  of  working  women  for  self- 
protection  and  the  improvement  of  their  industrial  conditions. 

"The  inclusion  of  ail  women  working  for  wages,  whether 
in  industry,  trade,  domestic  service,  or  agriculture,  under 
future  legislation  regulating  their  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions. 

"The  extension  of  the  principle  of  state  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  the  rapid  increase  of  facilities  for  their  education 
as  outlined  elsewhere. 

"The  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  embodying  the 
principles  contained  in  the  so-called  Palmer-Owen  bill,  which 
teas  before  Congress  at  the  last  session." 


MIGRATORY  LABOR 


""THERE  are  several  million  men  unattached  to  any  locality 
or  industry  who  move  about  the  country  as  opportunity 
for  employment  js  presented.  They  appear  as  harvest  hands, 
ice  cutters,  timber  workers,  etc.,  as  locality  or  season  dictates. 
Recruited  to  this  unsatisfactory  mode  of  living  partly  by  rea- 
son of  personal  deficiencies  and  partly  because  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  such  labor,  the  tendency  of  migratory  workers  is 
downward  in  the  industrial  and  social  scale.  They  gradually 
lose  self-respect  and  become  hoboes  and  then  down-and-outs. 
The  reason  for  this  tendency  is  the  lack  of  regulation  and 
organization  in  the  movement  of  migratory  workers.  They 
have  inadequate  means  for  learning  of  opportunities  of 
employment,  and  when  out  of  a  job  are  treated  as  vagrants. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  are  forced  to  live  undermine 
their  physique.  They  tend  to  spread  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  prey. 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 
iirT*HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  directed 
by  Congress  to  investigate  and  report  the  most  feasible 


plan  of  providing  for  the  transportation  of  workers  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  rates  and,  at  the  same  time,  measures  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  stealing  of  rides  on  railways. 

"If  special  transportation  rates  for  workers  are  provided, 
tickets  may  be  issued  only  to  those  who  secure  employment 
through  public  employment  exchanges. 

"The  establishment,  by  states,  municipalities,  and  through 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  federal  government,  of  sanitary 
workingmen's  hotels  in  which  the  prices,  for  accommodation 
shall  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  operation.  If  such  working- 
men's  hotels  are  established,  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
establish  branch  postal  savings  banks  in  connection  therewith. 

"The  establishment  by  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments of  colonies  or  farms  for  down-and-outs  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  them  by  means  of  proper  food,  regular  habits 
of  living,  and  regular  zvork  that  will  train  them  for  lives  of 
usefidness.  Such  colonies  should  provide  for  hospital  treat- 
ment of  cases  which  require  it." 
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INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS   ON    PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
il~T*HE  ex-tension  of  the  Neivlands  act  to  cover  not  only  all 
classes  of  railroad  employes,  but  all  employes  of  public 
service   corporations  which    are    engaged    in    interstate    com- 
merce. 

"The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
under  the  Neivlands  act  should  be  extended  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  boards  of  investigation  ,to  be  formed  only  by 
consent  of  both  parties  and  to  make  a  report  of  facts  and 
recommendations  which  will  not  be  binding  upon  either  side. 

"The  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  should  be  author- 
iced  by  Congress  to  create  an  advisory  council,  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employes,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  panel  of  names  from  which  impartial  arbitrators 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation." 

TEI  EGRAPH 

THE  workers  are  underpaid  and  subject  to  many  abuses  in- 
cluding denial  of  proper  periods  of  relief,  arbitrary  speed 
rates  resulting  frequently  in  overstrain,  arbitrary  discharge, 
employment  of  messenger  boys  under  conditions  dangerous  to 
their  morals,  and  night  employment  of  women.  They  are 
unable  to  resist  because  the  two  leading  telegraph  companies 
"deny  them  the  right  of  organization." 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 
"T//£  property  of  the  telegraph  companies,  or  such  part  of 
their  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  national  telegraph  system,  should  be  purchased 
by  the  federal  government  after  proper  valuation  and  placed 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for   operation. 

"In  transferring  the  service  to  the  federal  government  all 
employes,  including  officials  and  other  persons,  necessary  for 
successful  operation,  should  be  retained,  and  those  whom  the 
elimination  of  the  duplicate  service  of  the  two  companies 
renders  unnecessary  for  the  national  system,  should  be  ab- 
sorbed into  other  branches  of  the  federal  service,  as  far  as 
practicable. 

"At  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  federal  service  a  special 
commission  should  be  ahpointed  to  revise  the  salary  ratings 
and  other  working  conditions  and  place  them  upon  a  proper 
basis." 

TELEPHONE 
V^AGES  paid  to  telephone  workers  are  "insufficient  to  pro- 
vide decently  for  women  who  have  no  other  means  of 
support."  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  "experienced  physicians" 
that  on  account  of  the  nervous  strain  operators  should  not 
work  more  than  five  hours  a  day,  the  regular  working  hours 
are  from  seven  to  nine.  Women  are  employed  at  night. 
Sanitary  and  comfortable  working  places  are  generally  pro- 
vided, but  in  some  places  these  conditions  are  "subject  to 
severe  criticism."  Like  the  telegraph  employers,  the  telephone 
operators  are  unable  to  improve  these  conditions  "because  of 
their  youth  and  the  fact  that  they  only  remain  in  the  service 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  fact  "that  organization  is  effectually 
resisted  by  the  employing  companies." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
ii'T*HE  purchase  by  the  federal  government,  after  proper 
valuation,  of  the  property  of  the  interstate  and  local  tele- 
phone companies,  or  such  part  of  their  equipment  as  mav  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  a  national  telephone 
system. 

"The  transfer  of  all  employes,  including  officials,  necessary 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  national  telephone  system,  to 
the  federal  service  as  far  as  possible  and  the  absorption,  as  far 
as  practicable,  of  all  employes  who  are  not  necessary  for  the 
telephone  system  into  other  branches  of  the  federal  service. 

"When  such  employes  are  transferred  to  the  -federal  service, 
the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to  establish  salary  ratings 
and  other  working  conditions  on  a  proper  basis. 

"In  the  meantime  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for 


the  creation  of  a  minimum  wage  board  to  fix  minimum  wage 
standards  for  women  employes  who  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  in  interestate  commerce.  The  board 
should  be  authorized  to  differentiate  between  localities  in 
fixing  minima,  if  on  due  consideration  such  differential  rates 
should  be  deemed  advisable. 

"The  creation  of  minimum  wage  boards  in  the  several  states 
to  fix  minimum  wages  for  all  women  employes  engaged  in 
service  within  the  state." 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 
{"CONDITIONS  of  employment  of  porters  and  conductors 
require  radical  readjustment.  That  both  are  underpaid 
is  admitted  by  officers  of  the  company.  Porters  get  $27.50  a 
month  and  depend  on  tips  to  make  a  living  wage.  Hours  of 
service  are  long  and  only  four  hours  of  sleep  per  night  is 
allowed  to  porters  and  conductors  when  on  duty.  Numerous 
other  minor  abuses  exist,  all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  the 
already  meager  income. 

Like  the  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  the  Pullman 
employes  are  unable  to  improve  their  conditions  by  voluntary 
effort,  because  the  company  not  only  discharges  employes  for 
membership  in  labor  unions,  but  maintains  a  spy  system  to  pre- 
vent them   from  joining  unions. 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 
<4T//£  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
tipping  of  any  employe  of  a  public  service  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  providing  a  proper  fine 
for  both  the  giver  and  the  recipient  of  the  tip. 

"The  amendment  of  the  existing  law  regulating  the  hours 
of  service  of  train  employes  to  include  the  employes  engaged 
in  the  Pullman  service. 

"The  extension  of  the  Newlands  act,  as  already  suggested, 
to  cover  the  Pullman  Company. 

RAILROADS 
THE  railroads  are  criticized  for  maintaining  insanitary 
construction  camps  and  for  various  abuses  at  such  camps. 
The  voluntary  benefit  associations  are  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  voluntary,  that  they  are  managed  by 
the  company,  and  that  they  exert  an  undue  influence  over  the 
employes.  It  is  charged  that  some  of  the  railroads  maintain 
police  forces  and  have  large  arsenals  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
maintaining  thereby  the  nucleus  of  a  "private  army  clothed 
by  a  degree  of  authority  which  should  be  exercised  by  public 
officials." 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

the  Public  Health  Service 
imps  as  well  as  other  labor 
camps  and  the  preparation  of  definite  plans  for  such  camps 
and  a  standard  code  of  sanitary  regulations. 

"The  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  statute  expressly  prohib- 
iting corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  in- 
ducing or  compelling  their  employes  to  sign  releases  of 
liability  for  accidents. 

"Congress  should  enact  a  statute  prohibiting  interstate  em- 
ployers from  requiring  their  employes  to  contribute  to  benefit 
funds,  and  providing  for  the  participation  of  employes  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  in  the  management  of  all  benefit  funds 
and  other  funds  to  which  they  contribute. 

"The  regulation  by  federal  statute  of  the  employment  by 
police  on  interstate  railroads.  The  statute  should  not  only 
provide  for  the  organization,  personnel  and  powers  of  such 
police,  but  should  definitely  provide  that  during  labor  disputes 
such  police  should  be  subject  to  the  proper  civil  authorities  and 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  statute  should  also  pro- 
vide that  such  corporations  should  be  permitted  to  have  fire- 
arms only  under  license,  requiring  that  a  definite  record  be 
maintained  showing  the  character  of  each  firearm  and  to  whom 
it  is  issued. 

"The  assumption  by  the  states  of  full  responsibility  and 
definite  provision  not  only  for  protecting  the  property  of 
railroads,  but  for  preventing  trespass  upon  their  property." 


"^THOROUGH  investigation  by 
of  railroad  construction   cam^ 


JUDICIAL  SRTTLRMENT  OF  LABOR  CLAIMS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


C< 


Tf//:  establishment  cither  by  the  states  of  municipalities 
of  industrial  courts  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  to 
be  successful  in  European  countries.  The  organization  and 
method  of  procedure  of  such  courts  are  described  in  detail 
in  Bulletin  No.  V8  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 

"The  commissioners  of  labor  or  the  Industrial  Commissions 
of  the  several  states  should  be  authorized  and  directed,  where 
such  powers  do  not  now  exist,  to  receive  the  legal  complaints 
of  all  classes  of  workmen,  and.  where  they  are  found  to  have 
a  proper  basis,   to  prosecute  such   claims  vigorously,  with   a 


view  to  securing  cither  a  voluntary  settlement  or  the  award 
of  adequate  recompense  by  the  proper  tribunal. 

"The  commissioners  of  labor  or  the  Industrial  Commissions 
should  be  given  adequate  legal  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  such  claims  promptly  and  vigorously.  Proper  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  for  co-operation  with  the  Eederal 
Immigration  Bureau,  if  the  recommendation  on  page  6l  is 
adopted. 

"The  states  and  municipalities  should  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  creating  an  office,  similar  to  that  of  the  public  de- 
fender in   Los  Angeles,  to  act  in   civil  claims  of  small  size." 
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THE  POLICING  OF  INDUSTRY 


\7IOLENCE  in  industrial  disputes  arises  out  of  the  arrogance 
v  of  the  stronger  party,  the  denial  of  peaceful  means  of 
adjusting  grievances,  or  out  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  strike- 
breakers. 

The  form  used  may  be  either  physical  or  industrial. 
Physical  force  is  used  both  by  employer  and  employe,  but  it  is 
seldom  exercised  by  the  employe  against  the  person  of  his 
employer. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  violence  is  where  the  employer  either 
denies  the  right  to  organize,  refuses  to  consider  complaints,  or 
refuses  to  meet  representatives  of  the  workers.  The  union 
may  precipitate  violence  by  issuing  an  ultimatum  which  is 
impossible  of  acceptance. 

The  immediate  cause  of  violence,  however,  is  usually  the 
introduction  of  strike-breakers.  This  brings  up  the  question 
of  policing  which  is  a  problem  "growing  out  of  strike-breakers 
and  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  him."  The  whole  power 
of  the  state  is  exercised  usually  in  protecting  the  strike- 
breaker. This  is  based  upon  two  conceptions,  both  of  which 
are  wrong.  The  first  is  "the  right  of  the  strike-breaker  to 
work."  This  right  would  be  valid  only  in  case  the  strike- 
breaker were  a  regular  and  permanent  worker  seriously  seek- 
ing employment,  which  he  is  not. 

The  second  misconception  "is  contained  in  the  idea  that  the 
right  to  do  business  is  an  absolute  right."  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  legislature  can  limit  the  right  to  do  business  "in 
almost  every  conceivable  way."  It  is  permitted  "only  so  far 
as  its  exercise  is  in  the  public  interest." 

"The  plea  of  the  workers  for  the  assumption  of  a  new 
attitude  in  relation  to  strike-breakers  is,  however,  based  not 
only  upon  the  negative  character  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  strike-breaker,  but  upon  a  positive  though 
somewhat  undefinable  demand  for  recognition  that  strikers 
have   a   right   to   the  jobs   which   they  have  left   until   their 


grievances  are  in  some  way  adjusted." 

Furthermore,  "at  the  very  basis  of  the  workers'  contentions 
lies  the  realization  that  the  workers'  condition  can  be  improved 
only  by  strikes  and  that  no  strike  can  be  won  if  the  employer 
can  operate  his  plant  without  difficulty." 

The  most  acute  outbreaks  connected  with  industrial  disputes 
arise  "from  the  violation  of  what  are  considered  to  be  fun- 
damental rights,  and  from  the  perversion  or  subversion  of 
governmental  institutions."  An  instance  of  such  perversion 
is  the  state  permitting  its  institutions  to  be  used  by  one  party 
to  the  industrial  dispute  "in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the 
other  party  were  either  nullified  or  seriously  trangressed." 
The  setting  aside  of  civil  authorities  during  strikes,  "under 
color  of  so-called  'martial  law,' "  is  a  serious  extension  of  the 
same  tendency. 

"When  governmental  institutions  are  thus  corrupted  and 
used  as  instruments  of  oppression  men  can  only  resist  with 
such  power  as  they  have,  not  alone  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens." 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

'TWfi  enactment  of  a  federal  law  prohibiting  the  transporta- 
tion from  state  to  state  of  armed  men  to  act  as  guards, 
and  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  munition  of  a  character  in- 
capable of  personal  use.  The  regulation  of  detective  agencies 
and  employment  agencies.  The  complete  assumption  by  the 
state  of  all  functions  of  policing.  The  regulation  of  the 
sheriffs'  powers  to  deputize  and  the  enactment  of  a  militia  code 
by  the  state  which  would  protect  constitutional  guarantees 
when  martial  law  is  declared,  prohibit  the  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  and  ma  be  various  other  provisions  designed  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  militia,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
civil  authorities. 


CONCENTRATION  OF  WEALTH  AND  INFLUENCE 


THERE  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  centralization 
of  control  of  corporations,  especially  in  the  basic  in- 
dustries. Almost  without  exception,  employes  of  these  large 
corporations  are  unorganized  on  account  "of  the  active  and 
aggressive  non-union  policy  of  the  corporation  management. 
.  .  .  The  lives  of  millions  of  wage-earners  are  therefore 
subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  men," 
who  are  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  "totally  ignorant  of 
every  aspect  of  the  industries  which  they  control,  except  the 
finances,  and  are  totally  unconcerned  with  regard  to  the  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  of  the  employes  of  those  industries." 
Elaborate  "systems  of  espionage"  are  maintained  in  order  to 
prevent   organization. 

Not  only  does  American  industry  rest  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  men,  but  their  domination  is  "being  rapidly 
extended  to  control  the  education  and  'social  service*  of  the 
nation."  This  is  being  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
"foundations,"  by  the  endowment  of  colleges  and  universities, 
contributions  to  private  charities  and  teachers'  pension  funds, 
and  through  the  control  or  influence  of  the  press. 

One  of  the  leading  examples  of  this  tendency  is  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  trustees  who 
either  draw  their  salaries  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  are  under 
obligation  to  him,  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the  founder. 
Since  the  funds  of  the  foundations  are  invested  in  the 
"securities  of  corporations  dominant  in  American  industry 
.  .  .  their  policies  must  inevitably  be  colored,  if  not  con- 
trolled,   to    conform    to    the    policies    of    such    corporations." 

The  funds  of  these  foundations  have  been  practically  stolen 
from  the  workers,  "through  the  payment  of  low  wages  or  the 
exploitation  of  the  American  public  by  the  exaction  of  high 
prices."  The  funds,  therefore,  by  every  right  belong  to  the 
American  people.  The  powers  of  the  foundation  are  practically 
unlimited  and  are  not  subject  to  public  control.  They  are, 
therefore,  a  potential  menace  to  the  liberties  and  well  being 
of  the  people. 

The  entrance  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  into  the  field  of 
industrial  relations  is  "a  menace  to  the  national  welfare," 
because  of  its  power  to  influence  the  entire  country,  "in  the 
determination  of  its  most  vital  policy."  Evidence  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commission  indicates  "that  .  .  .  the  in- 
vestigation .  .  .  has  neither  a  scientific  nor  a  social  basis, 
but  originated  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,"  and  that  it  forms  a  part  of  a  campaign  for  the 
open  shop. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York  "adopted 
a  definite  line  of  policy  to  meet  the  conditions  imnosed  bv 
Mr.  Rockefeller  in  connection  with  proposed  contributions." 
Several  colleges  and  universities  have  abandoned  their  sec- 
tarian  affiliations   "in  order  to  secure  endowments   from  the 


Carnegie  Corporation."  Within  the  past  year  two  university 
professors  who  had  offended  wealthy  manufacturing  and 
mining  interests  were  dropped  from  their  positions. 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

li'TrHE  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  statute  providing  that  all 
incorporated  non-profit-making  bodies  whose  present 
charters  empower  them  to  perform  more  than  a  single  specific 
function  and  whose  funds  exceed  one  million  dollars,  shall  be 
required  to  secure  a  federal  charter. 

"The  federal  charter  shall  contain  the  following  provisions: 

"a.  Definite  limitation  of  the  funds  to  be  held  by  any  or- 
ganization, at  least  not  to  exceed  the  largest  amount  held  by 
any  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act. 

"b.  Definite  and  exact  specifications  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions which  the  organization  is  empowered  to  exercise,  with 
provision  for  heavy  penalties  if  its  corporate  powers  are 
exceeded. 

"c.  Specific  provisions  against  the  accumulation  of  funds  by 
the  compounding  of  unexpended  income,  and  against  the  ex- 
penditure in  any  one  year  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
principal. 

"d.  Rigid  inspection  of  the  finances  as  regards  both  invest- 
ment and  expenditure  of  funds. 

"e.  Complete  publicity  through  open  reports  to  the  proper 
government  officials. 

"f.  Provision  that  no  line  of  work,  which  is  not  specifically 
and  directly  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  shall 
be  entered  upon  without  the  unanimous  consent  and  approval 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  nor  unless  Congress  is  directly  in- 
formed of  such  intention  through  communication  to  the  clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  clerk  of  the  Senate,  which  shall  be  duly 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  nor  until  six  months 
after  such  intention  has  been  declared. 

"Provision  by  Congress  for  thorouqh  investigation,  by  a 
special  committee  or  commission,  of  all  endozved  institutions, 
both  secular  and  religious,  whose  property  holdings  or  income 
exceed  a  moderate  amount.  The  committee  or  commission 
should  be  given  full  power  to  compel  the  production  of  books 
and  papers  and  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses.  It 
should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  not  only  the 
finances  of  such  institutions,  but  all  their  activities  and  affilia- 
tions. 

"As  the  only  effective  means  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  the  foundations,  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  exist,  con- 
sists in  the  activities  of  governmental  agencies  along  similar 
lines,  the  appropriations  of  the  federal  government  for 
education  and  social  service  should  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased." 
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SICKNESS  INSURANCE 


THE  investigations  carried  on  for  the  commission  by  Dr. 
B.  S.  Warren  of  the  Public  Health  Service  indicate  that 
each  of  the  30,000,000  wage-earners  of  the  country  lose  nine 
days  of  every  year  through  illness  involving  a  wage  loss  of  over 
$500,000,000,  and  medical  expenses  amounting  to  $180,000,000 
more.  Accidents  cause  only  one-seventh  as  much  destitution 
as  does  sickness,  and  one-fifteenth  as  much  as  unemployment.. 
The  latter  is  often  directly  due  to  sickness,  and  in  turn,  is 
often  the  cause  of  sickness.  "Sickness  among  wage-earners 
is  primarily  the  direct  result  of  poverty,  which  manifests  itself 
in  insufficient  diet,  bad  housing,  inadequate  clothing,  and  gen- 
erally unfavorable  surroundings  in  the  home." 

There  are  three  groups  of  conditions  causing  disease,  for 
which  the  employer,  the  public,  or  the  individual  is  respon- 
sible. The  employer's  responsibility  grows  not  alone  from 
conditions  leading  directly  to  so-called  occupational  diseases, 
but  includes   "low  wages,   excessive  hours,   methods  causing 


nervous  strain  and  general  insanitary  conditions."  The  pub- 
lic has  to  some  extent  recognized  its  responsibility,  but  the 
"tendency  has  been  too  frequently  to  provide  for  the  better 
residential  sections  and  neglect  the  slums."  An  equal  re- 
sponsibility rests,  however,  upon  the  individual;  "under  pres- 
ent conditions  he  is  unable  to  meet  it"  on  account  of  insufficient 
wages  and  cost  of  treatment,  for  "sickness  is  most  prevalent 
among  those  who  are  least  able  to  purchase  health." 

RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

A  SYSTEM  of  government  sickness  insurance  is  proposed, 
in  which  the  employer,  the  employe  and  the  community 
would  share  the  cost,  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent  from 
the  workers,  40  per  cent  from  the  employer,  and  10  per  cent 
from  the  government.  For  the  administration  of  such  a  ser- 
vice, it  is  proposed  that  a  national  sickness  insurance  commis- 
sion be  created. 


THE  L\ND  QUESTION 


TENANCY  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  Southwest  the 
prevailing  system  of  share  tenancy  is  such  that  the 
tenants  can  hardly  make  a  living.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
tenant  families  are  "insufficiently  clothed,  badly  housed,  and 
underfed," — a  very  large  proportion  "are  hopelessly  in  debt, 
and  are  charged  exorbitant  rates  of  interest."  Responsibility 
for  these  conditions  rests  largely  on  the  system  itself.  The 
principal  causes  are  short  leases,  private  credit  at  exorbitant 
rates,  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  marketing,  absence  of  educa- 
tional facilities  and  prevalence  of  land  speculation.  A  new 
factor  is  the  development  of  huge  estates,  owned  by  corpora- 
tions and  operated  by  salaried  managers.  On  such  estates 
wages  are  extremely  low,  "eighty  cents  per  day  being  the 
prevailing  rate  on  one  large  estate,  which  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated." 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 
"Tffi  development  through  legislation  of  longer-time  farm 
leases  that  will  make  for  fair  rents,  security  of  tenure 
and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  tenant  in  the  matter 
of  such  improvements  as  he  may  make  on  a  lease-hold  in  his 
possession.  Such  legislation  should  look  forzvard  to  leasing 
systems  that  will  increase  tillage,  improve  the  yielding  powers 
of  the  soil  and  maintain  a  greater  population. 

"In  order  to  secure  this  desired  end,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
commission  further  recommend  the  creation  of  national  and 
state  land  commissions  with  powers — 

"a.  To  act  as  land  courts  with  powers  to  hear  evidence 
given  by  landlord  and  tenants  as  to  questions  that  have  to 
do  with  fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure  and  improvements  made 
by  tenants  on   landlords'  property;   to  gather  evidence  in- 


dependently of  both  parties,  that  will  the  better  enable  such 
land  courts  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  in  each  case;  and 
to  render  judgment  that  will  be  mandatory  for  such  time 
as  the  contractual  relationship  may  be  determined  to  hold. 
"b.  To  operate  farm  bureaus  for  the  following  purposes: 
First,  to  act  as  an  agent  between  landlords  and  tenants 

in  the  distribution  of  tenant  labor. 
Second,  to  act  as  an  agent  between  landlords  and  tenants 

in  the  preparation  of  equitable  contracts. 
Third,  to  act  as  an  information  agency  to  assist  home- 
seeking  farmers. 
Fourth,  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  seasonable  labor. 
"The   development    of   better   credit  facilities   through    the 
assistance   of  the  government  and   co-operative  organization 
of  farmers  and  tenants.     No  single  measure  can  be  recom- 
mended;  the  results  must  be  achieved   through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  rural  credit  system,  the  development  of  land 
banks,  mortgage  associations  and  credit  unions.     Foreign  ex- 
perience shoivs  that  through  these  means  the  rate  of  interest 
can  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  security  of  both  the  borrower 
and  the  lender  can  be  increased. 

"The  general  introduction  of  modernized  rural  schools  and 
compulsory  education  of  children.  The  functions  of  the 
school  system  should  extend  beyond  education  to  the  social 
service  of  the  entire  rural  community,  assisting  in  the  organi- 
zation of  farmers  and  tenants  for  co-operative  purposes,  and 
promoting  other  measures  looking  to  the  community's  welfare. 
"The  revision  of  the  taxation  system  so  as  to  exempt  from 
taxation  all  improvements  and  tax  unused  land  at  its  full 
rental  value." 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Wf AGE-EARNERS  in  general  lose  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  working  time  during  the  year,  the  great- 
est amount  of  time  being  lost  by  the  poorest  paid  workers,  both 
because  they  are  unskilled  and  because  thev  have  been  poorly 
nourished  and  weakened  by  bad  living  and  working  con- 
ditions. One-fourth  of  all  the  time  lost  is  due  to  sickness. 
Two-thirds  is  due  to  lack  of  work  or  the  inability  to  find  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  2  per  cent  of  idleness  is  due  to 
strikes  and  2  per  cent  to  accidents. 

The  permanently  unemployed  are  really  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  of  industry,  broken  down  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  employment  and  other  causes.  Some  are  mentally 
defective  or  physically  incapable  or  both.  Others  are  down- 
and-outs  who  have  lost  the  habit  of  working.  Still  others  live 
by  their  wits,  by  begging  or  by  crime.  During  the  most 
prosperous  times,  when  labor  is  in  great  demand,  these  same 
people  do  not  work.  They  are  "unemployed"  in  the  same 
sense  that  young  children,  the  old,  and  the  sick,  and  those  who 
live  on  incomes  from  investments,  are  unemployed.  No 
amount  of  work  that  might  be  provided  by  public  or  private 
enterprise  would  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  these  unem- 
ployables.     They   need   hospital   or   corrective   treatment. 

The  whole  burden  of  unemployment  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
workers.  Capital  is  not  subject  to  the  same  risk  because  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment  is  figured  by  the  year,  in  which 
dull  and  busy  seasons  modify  each  other.  Labor,  however,  is 
obliged  to  maintain  itself  as  a  reserve  force  during  periods  of 
unemployment. 

"We  do  not  consider  policemen  unemployed  when  they  are 
not  arresting  violators  of  the  peace,  and  we  do  not  consider 
firemen  out  of  work  when  they  sit  in  the  firehouse  prepared 
to  do  their  duty.  But  for  most  working  people,  industry  is 
still  conducted  on  a  sort  of  volunteer  fire  department  basis." 


The  existing  agencies  for  securing  employment  are  in- 
adequate. 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

ii'Y'HE  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation   modifying  the 
title  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  Bureaus  of  Im- 
migration  and   Employment  and  providing   the  statutory  au- 
thority and  appropriations  necessary  for — 

"a.  The  establishment  of  a  national  employment  system; 
under  the. Department  of  Labor,  with  a  staff  of  zvell-paid 
and  specially  qualified  officials  in  the  main  offices,  at  least. 
"b.  The  licensing,  regulation,  and  supervision  of  all  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  doing  an  interstate  business. 

"c.  The  investigation  and  preparation  of  plans  for  the  reg- 
ularize tion  of  employment,  the  decasualization  of  labor, 
the  utilization  of  public  icork  to  fill  in  periods  of  business 
depression,  insurance  against  unemployment  in  such  trades 
and  industries  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  other  measures 
designed  to  promote  regularity  .nid  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment. 

"The  immediate  creation  of  a  special  board,  made  up  of  the 
properly  qualified  officials  from  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce,  Interior,  and  Labor  and  from  the  Board 
of  Army  Engineers,  to  prepare  plans  for  performing  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  public  work  during  the  winter,  and 
to  devise  a  program  for  the  future  for  performing  during 
periods  of  depression  such  public  work  as  road  building,  con- 
struction of  public  buildings,  reforestation,  irrigation,  and 
drainage  of  swamps.  The  success  attending  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  i>idicatcs  the  cmormous  national  con- 
struction works  which  might  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  nation  during  such  periods  of  depression.  Similar 
boards  or  commissions  should  be  established  in  the  various 
states  and   municipalities." 
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TRADE  UNIONS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 


A  STATE  of  uncertainty  now  exists  as  to  what  workingmen 
may  do  in  industrial  disputes.  Eminent  lawyers  express 
doubts  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the  Clayton  act.  The  effect 
of  court  decisions  has  been  to  deprive  the  workers  of  their 
weapons,  such  as  the  boycott  and  the  power  of  picketing,  while 
leaving  the  employer  in  the  possession  of  his  weapons,  such 
as  the  power  of  arbitrary  discharge,-of  black  listing  and  of 


bringing  in  strike-breakers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
TW£   enactment  of  legislation  similar  to  the  British  trades 
*  disputes  act  which   legalizes  peaceful  picketing   and   pro- 
tides  that  it  shall  not  be  unlawfttl  for  the  union  to  do  what 
would  not  be  a  crime  if  done  by  an  individual. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ISOLATED    COMMUNITIES 


THERE  are  industrial  communities  owned  wholly  or  in 
large  part,  by  a  single  corporation  or  employer,  and  in 
typical  communities  of  this  sort  there  appears  "every  aspect 
of  feudalism  except  the  recognition  of  specific  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  employer."  In  such  communities  the  workers  are 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  one  employer  who 
controls  the  social  and  political  rights  of  the  employes.  In 
such  communities  fundamental  rights,  such  as  the  right  of 
free  speech,  free  assemblage  and  right  of  public  highways,  are 
seriously  abridged  or  denied.  This  condition  exists  in  its 
most  extreme  form  in  the  "closed  camps"  of  the  mining 
districts  where  the  employer  not  only  controls  the  local  gov- 
ernment but  determines  who  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into 
or  pass  through  such  communities. 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

li~T*HE  enactment  of  appropriate  state  legislation  providing 
that  where  communities  develop,  even  upon  privately 
owned  land,  the  pozvers  of  the  civil  government  shall  not  be 
interfered  with,  nor  shall  the  rights  of  access  to  the  residence 
of  any  person  be  restricted,  nor  shall  the  rights  of  persons  to 
come  and  go  unmolested,  to  speak  freely  and  to  assemble 
peacefully,  be  interfered  with  or  considered  to  stand  upon  a 
different  basis  from  the  rights  of  persons  in  other  communities. 


"In  the  case  of  public  lands  containing  timber  or  minerals, 
which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  federal  government,  it  should  be  provided  by  statute  that 
neither  the  lands  nor  the  mineral  rights  should  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  sold,  but  should  be  used  only  upon  a  lease  for  a 
limited  term,  such  lease  to  contain  as  a  part  of  the  contract 
the  conditions  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  inhabitants  as 
recited  above  and  such  lease  to  be  forfeitable  without  recourse 
in  case  of  the  infraction  of  said  conditions. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  should  be  directed  to  report 
to  Congress  all  communities  in  which  the  post  office  is  in  any 
company's  store  or  other  building  operated  by  an  employer  or 
in  which  the  postmaster  is  a  private  employer  or  the  agent 
of  an  employer.  The  report  should  show  the  facts  separately 
for  those  communities  in  which  the  employer  or  corporation 
operates  an  industry  upon  which  any  large  number  of  in- 
habitants are  dependent. 

"Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  should  enact  statutes 
providing  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  in- 
fluence his  employes  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  connection 
with  any  federal  election  either  for  or  against  any  particular 
candidate,  shall  constitute  intimidation ;  and  further  specifying 
that  it  shall  constitute  intimidation  for  any  employer  to  give 
notice  to  his  workmen  that  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  any 
particular  candidate,  the  establishment  will  not  be  operated." 


UNIONS  AND  EMPLOYERS*  ASSOCIATIONS 


V 


'WENTY-F1VE  per  cent  o£  the  workers  in  manufacturing, 
mining  and  transport-  Lion  and  building  trades  who  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  are  members  of  unions. 
Unions  have  been  effective  in  raising  wages,  and  in  reducing 
hours.  Unionism  is  an  effective  remedy  for  disputes  between 
employers  and  workers  in  large  industries. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  some  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  unions,  but  they  are  problems  that  are  common 
to  democratic  institutions.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  cen- 
tralization of  power.  Sympathetic  strikes,  to  be  sure,  are 
annoying.  They  are  due,  however,  to  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood, which  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  will  not 
be  "completely  eliminated  until  substantial  justice  exists 
throughout  industry." 

The  high  entrance  fees  of  some  unions  are  anti-social;  the 
closed  shop  is  not  monopolistic  if  an  open  union  is  maintained, 
in  which  case  "neither  the  rights  of  the  individual  nor  public 
interest  are  infringed."  Restriction  of  the  output  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  worker.  "There  are 
some  such  rules,  however,  that  are  anti-social  and  should  be 
given  up." 

Jurisdictional  disputes  are  an  evil,  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  urged  to  renew  its  efforts  to  stop  them. 
"The  essential  condition  for  trade  union  graft"  is  brought 
about  by  permitting  a  business  agent  to  call  strikes,  as  in 
some  of  the  building  trades.  This  power  should  not  be  given 
to  a  single  individual. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  employers'  associations :  bargaining 
associations  and  hostile  associations.  The  first  kind  is  essen- 
tial to  a  satisfactory  joint  agreement.  The  function  of  the 
other  is  to  aid  its  members  in  opposing  collective  bargaining. 
In  such  associations  "the  basic  principle  is  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  shall   be  determined   solely  by  the  individual 


employer  and  the  individual  workman,  but  in  actual  practice 
this  results  uniformly  in  the  dictation  of  conditions  solely 
by  the  employer." 

"Even  as  to  wages,  these  associations  are  unwilling  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  since  they  refuse  to  recognize  a  minimum 
wage  o>r  any  other  standard  form  of  wage,  without  which  a 
collective  agreement  is  impossible." 

Nearly  all  the  important  associations  maintain  employment 
1  ureaus  so  that  they  can  hire  non-union  men,  and  secret  service 
departments  to  keep  them  informed  of  any  development  of 
unionism  in  the  ranks  of  their  employes.  "Inasmuch  as  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  in  any  manner  that  they  see  fit 
is  fully  recognized  by  society  and  has  repeatedly  been  given  a 
legal  status  in  the  decisions  of  even  the  most  conservative 
courts,  there  is  strong  reason  for  holding  that  these  hostile 
employers'  associations,  which  are  organized  primarily  for  the 
prevention  of  organization,  are  not  only  anti-social,  but  even, 
perhaps,  illegal." 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

\S  to  unions — none. 

As  to  employers'  associations:  "the  formation  of  strong 
and  stable  organizations  of  employers  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating joint  agreements  and  otherwise  determining,  upon  a 
democratic  and  equitable  basis,  the  fundamental  problems  of 
the  trade." 

As  to  joint  agreements:  "the  extension  of  these  as  re- 
gards not  only  the  field  of  industry  which  they  cover,  and  the 
class  of  labor  included,  but  the  subjects  which  are  taken  up 
for  negotiation  and  settlement.  Greater  responsibility  for  the 
character,  skill  and  conduct  of  their  members  should  accom- 
pany the  greater  participation  of  trade  unions  in  the  governing 
of  industry." 


OTHER  SUBJECTS 


/""\THER  topics  discussed  in  the  Manly  report  are  prison 
^^  labor,  immigration,  labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
Chinese  exclusion.  Not  enough  details  are  given  under  the 
last  two  heads  to  admit  of  adequate  discussion.  Regarding 
prison  labor,  the  report  advocates  outdoor  work  for  convicts, 
especially  on  roads,  and  urges  that  they  be  paid  for  their 
labor,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  when  convict- 
made  goods  are  shipped  from  one  state  into  another  they 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  as  if  they  had  been 
produced  there. 

Restriction  of  immigration  is  recommended  and  the  literacy 
test  is   favored.     In  order  to  prevent  the  building  up  of   a 


permanent  alien  population  it  is  suggested  that  every  alien, 
six  months  after  he  enters  the  country,  be  required  either 
to  take  out  his  first  citizenship  papers  or  register  himself  as  an 
"alien  tourist,"  and  that  aliens  who  have  not  taken  out  their 
papers  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  who  do  not  take  out  final 
papers  when  eligible  to  do  so,  shall  be  deported. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  the  opportunity  be  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  local  governments,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  government  if  necessary,  "for  the  instruction 
of  adults  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  English 
language." 
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WHERE  is  little  Germany  in  New  York  city! 
In  two  important  studies  of  school  children 
in  New  York  city  reports  were  made  upon  an 
equal  number  of  children  of  several  nationali- 
ties. In  both  cases  after  considerable  effort  has 
been  made,  the  German  group  has  been  given  up 
because  the  directors  were  unable  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  families  in  a  single  section  who 
were  as  close  to  the  German  standards  of  living 
and  general  surroundings  as  were  the  Italians, 
Jews,  Irish,  Bohemians  and  others  to  their  home 
country  standards. 

Among  ten  thousand  children  seeking  working 
papers  in  1914-1915,  the  Germans,  foreign-born 
and  native-born  of  foreign  parentage,  numbered 
about  one-tenth  of  all.  They  constituted  the  fifth 
group  in  size,  following  the  Jews,  Italians,  native- 
born  of  native  parentage,  and  English-Irish- 
Scotch  who  ranked  in  the  order  named.  The 
total  number  of  Germans  is  larger  than  that  of 
other  more  distinctive  groups,  but  the  degree  of 
assimilation  seems  to  be  the  central  question. 


HOW  Dr.  Louise  Tayler-Jones  and  Dr.  Cath- 
arine H.  Travis  sailed  from  Newr  York 
last  July  to  save  the  babies  of  Serbia  "from  neg- 
lect and  dirt"  was  told  in  The  Survey  at  the  time. 
The  work  was  undertaken  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Madame  Slavko  Grouitch,  wife  of  the 
permanent  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Serbia,  formerly  Mabel  Dunlop  of  West  Virginia. 
It  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross. 

Serbia  was  known  to  be  without  physicians  in 
civilian  practice.  Forty  per  cent  of  her  doctors 
had  died  of  typhus  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  the  rest  were  at  the  front.  This  loss  aggra- 
vated the  normal  inadequacy  of  sanitary  and 
medical  service  and  removed  the  usual  checks  to 
the  ignorance  of  Serbian  mothers. 

The  plan  which  the  two  American  doctors  went 
to  carry  out,  was  to  open  a  hospital  for  babies 
and  children  near  Nish.  Expected  supplies  did 
not  come,  so  they  began  by  opening  a  dis- 
pensary. Every  one — the  American  Sanitary 
Commission  with  Dr.  Strong  at  its  head,  the  Ser- 
bian government  and  the  Serbian  Red  Cross — 
helped  them.  Five  patients  came  the  first  day 
of  the  clinic.  In  one  week  twenty  were  coming 
daily.  During  the  first  five  weeks,  350  cases  wore 
handled.  Illness  among  the  Serbian  children  was 
great;  malaria  and  tuberculosis  were  the  preva- 
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lent  maladies;  poverty  accentuated  them.  Moth- 
ers came  miles,  carrying  babies  on  their  backs. 
One  woman,  arriving  at  noon,  had  walked  since 
midnight. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  hospital  was  opened  it 
moved  into  a  fine  new  building.  Even  while  the 
beds  were  being  put  up,  the  roll  of  train  after 
train  was  heard  carrying  soldiers  to  the  front. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  hospital  looked  at  one  an- 
other, asking  what  it  would  mean  for  their  minis- 
trations to  the  babies  of  Serbia. 

Dr.  Tayler-Jones  is  now  back  in  this  country. 
Nish  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgars,  and  the 
babies'  hospital — ?  The  last  word  was  that  it 
was  serving  splendidly  for  wounded  soldiers. 
Babies  cannot  fight. 

But  those  who  started  it  say  that  it  will  be  re- 
opened when  Serbia  ceases  to  be  the  center  of 
war.  They  say  that  Madame  Grouitch  will  again 
call  upon  the  bounty  of  her  native  country  for  the 
babies  of  her  adopted  one. 

NURSE  AND  IMMIGRANT 

THE  immigration  ruling  described  on  page 
315  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  meant  loss 
to  an  individual  as  well  as  to  an  institution.  Here, 
briefly,  are  the  facts  of  another  instance  of  that 
ruling,  just  received  from  the  nurse  herself. 

In  1902,  Helen  R.  MacDonald  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
was  graduated  from  the  nurses'  training-school  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  For  some  years  she  re- 
mained in  the  employment  of  the  hospital  as  a 
nurse.  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  rest  and  change, 
she  returned  to  Canada.  Two  years  later,  called 
again  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  take  care  of  the  work 
of  nurses  and  students  on  the  outside  obstetrical 
service,  she  started  for  Baltimore.  At  Black 
Rock,  N.  Y.,  immigration  officials  boarded  the 
train.  Finding  that  she  was  coming  "under  con 
tract,"  they  requested  her  to  leave  the  train. 
After  some  delay,  Miss  MacDonald  was  notified 
from  Washington  that  she  might  not  enter  this 
country  for  a  year. 

As  it  was  important  that  the  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  should  begin  without  delay,  the  hospital 
appointed  another  nurse  to  the  position  which 
Miss  MacDonald  was  prevented  from  filling. 

It  seems  a  fair  question  to  raise,  in  view  of  thew 
recent  cases,  whether  graduate  trained  nurses 
should  not  be  added  to  the  exempt  class,  inasmuch 
;is  they  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country  quite  as  much  as  do  some  of  the  actors 
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or  lecturers  or  singers  who  are  now  admitted  by 
specific  exemptions  in  the  immigration  law,  side 
by  side  with  members  of  a  "recognized  learned 
profession."  No  one  would  bar  a  Forbes-Robert- 
son; but  not  all  stage-folk  are  of  his  degree  who, 
nevertheless,  enter  unhindered. 

The  Survey  is  not  for  stimulating  an  incursion 
of  nurses  from  foreign  countries,  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  work  for  a  wage  much  lower  than  the  pre- 
vailing standards  in  this  country.  Every  possible 
hindrance  should  be  made  to  such  hospital  prac- 
tices as  those  described  by  the  acting  commis- 
sioner-general. But  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the  "nurses"  whose  "incursion"  is  warned 
against,  and  the  graduate  trained  women  who 
could  bring  to  American  public  health  problems  a 
new  point  of  view  and  a  specialized  preparation 
better  than  that  which  this  country  as  yet  gen- 
erally affords.  It  is  they  whose  status  is  here  dis- 
cussed. And  from  whatever  country  they  came,  in 
the  United  States  they  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  registration  of  the  state  they  en- 
tered. This  fact  contains  direct  stimulus  to 
efforts  for  highest  standards,  whether  by  the 
nurses'  associations  or  by  the  state  departments. 

Distinguished  medical  men  have  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  spoken  of  nursing — in  this  clearly  de- 
fined application  of  the  term — continually  and  un- 
qualifiedly as  professional  work.  Sir  Edward 
Cook  says  in  his  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale 
(vol.  1,  p.  455),  that  in  1861  the  nurses  of  Great 
Britain  were  enumerated  in  the  census  under  the 
head  "domestics";  in  1901,  under  the  head  of 
"medicine." 

In  this  country  a  similar  trend  of  opinion  is 
shown  apparently  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Tables  from  the  thirteenth  census  [vol.  4,  tables  4 
and  6]  show  trained  nurses  classified  under  per- 
sonal service  and  also  medical  professions ;  and  in 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  on  occupation  sta- 
tistics, it  is  stated: 

"'An  effort  was  made  to  separate  the  trained  nurses  from 
the  practical  or  untrained  nurses,  and  to  exclude  from  both 
groups  nursemaids  and  childrens'  nurses.  .  .  .  The  ef- 
fort to  classify  separately  the  trained  and  the  practical 
nurses  was  not  very  successful." 

But  since  in  forty-four  states  the  graduate  nurse 
is  also  a  registered  nurse,  bearing  the  title  R.  N., 
and  since  her  educational  and  professional  stand- 
ards are  fixed  by  law — with  the  very  purpose  of 
removing  all  doubt  regarding  her  status — might 
not  such  state  records  prove  an  excellent  basis  for 
action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  by  Congress? 

The  present  wording  of  the  immigration  law 
specifically  exempts  certain  callings  (such  as  those 
of  actor  and  singer)  and  two  general  groups,  "per- 
sonal and  domestic  servants"  and  members  of 
"recognized  learned  professions."  It  is  significant 
of  the  whole  movement  toward  training  and  pro- 
fessional standards  in  nursing  that  no  plea  has 
been  made  to  have  trained  nurses  admitted  as  of 
the  first  of  these  groups.  They  would  rather  be 
barred  out. 

But  the  phrase  "learned  professions"  is  one 
which   historically  has   expanded   from   theology 


and  medicine  to  a  far  wider  group  of  modern  call 
ings  fairly  unknown  to  Johnson  or  Blackstone  or 
Webster — designers,  dentists,  editors,  chemists 
and  engineers.  It  would  take  only  a  minor  stretch 
of  the  official  imagination  to  recognize  the  rise  of 
registered  nurses  as  the  emergence  of  a  similar 
group.  The  nursing  profession  could  formulate  a 
standard  which  would  readily  enough  enable  the 
immigration  bureau  to  discriminate  and  admit 
those  who  met  this  standard.  If  this  is  not  done, 
it  remains  for  the  nurses  to  secure  a  verbal  amend 
ment  from  Congress,  specifying  them  as  an  exempt 
class  by  adding  the  words  "graduate  trained 
nurse"  to  the  list  of  singers,  actors  and  others 
enumerated  in  section  2  of  the  immigration  law. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD   T.   DEVINE 


THROUGH   GOOD  WILL  TO   PEACE 

NEITHER  national  security  nor  interna- 
tional peace  can  be  insured  by  direct  ef- 
forts. Military  armaments  will  not  produce  them. 
Hague  tribunals,  arbitration  treaties,  and  peace 
propaganda  are  very  subordinate  if  not  wholly 
ineffective  means  of  attaining  them.  Pacifism 
which  rests  upon  easy-going  optimism  is  a  vain 
philosophy.  Those  who  oppose  national  prepar 
edness  with  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  prob- 
able friendliness  or  the  probable  weakness  of 
probable  enemies  do  not  just  now  get  a  very  pa- 
tient hearing,  but  even  if  they  did  and  we  were 
to  follow  them,  we  would  be  blindly  following  the 
blind. 

Something  more  positive  is  necessary  to  us  in 
this  great  world  crisis,  more  harmonious  with  a 
national  determination  to  take  a  creditable  part 
in  international  relations,  a  part  consistent  with 
our  history,  our  unimpaired  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources, our  unique  position,  military,  economic, 
and  moral.  East  and  west,  American  public  sen- 
timent discloses  new  recognition  and  application 
of  the  great  truths  that  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  the  earth  are  made;  that  the  oceans  are  path- 
ways and  not  barriers ;  that  the  laws  of  economics 
and  the  problems  of  international  relations  run 
through  all  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude; 
that  the  political  principles  of  our  fathers  need 
to  be  re-examined,  re-interpreted,  and  brought 
into  conformity  with  eternal  principles  and  ap- 
plied intelligently  to  present  conditions,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  pernicious  rather  than  beneficent  in 
their  effects. 

Peace  is  a  by-product  of  rational  social  rela- 
tions and  conditions.  As  Miss  Addams  with  rare 
insight  once  said  of  happiness,  it  must  come  by 
the  wayside.  To  seek  it  by  the  direct  path  may 
not  be  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  it — that  is  dif- 
ficult, though  not  impossible;  but  rather  to  fail 
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utterly  to  reach  it,  through  a  misconception  of 
whore  it  is  and  what  it  is.  The  Franco-Prussian 
War  did  not  end  with  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  and 
the  European  war  did  not  begin  with  the  murder 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  or  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
Peace,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  a  worthy  goal 
of  national  ambition,  is  an  evidence  of  good  will 
between  nations  and  peoples,  and  does  not  express 
merely  the  accident  as  to  whether  hostile  armies 
and  navies  are  actually  engaged. 

In  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  times 
three  great  lines  of  national  defense  and  national 
policy  are  clearly  indicated.  They  do  not  bear 
upon  controverted  questions  of  preparedness,  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  ships,  or  interpretation 
under  international  law  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
or  of  belligerents.     They  go  deeper. 

OF  these  three  conditions  to  national  security 
and  international  peace  the  first  is  social 
religion. 

Religion  has  remained  personal,  provincial, 
class-conscious.  It  must  become  social,  universal, 
race-conscious.  It  has  been  conventional,  dog- 
matic, ecclesiastical.  It  must  become  unconven- 
tional, alive,  persuasive,  human.  It  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  forms  of  worship,  with  creeds  and  an- 
thems, with  sacred  books  and  symbols,  with  priests 
and  ministers,  with  solemn  rituals  of  baptism  and 
burial.  It  must  be  associated  with  life,  with  every 
consecration  to  a  high  purpose,  with  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  laymen,  with  secular  books  and 
songs,  with  the  phrases  of  ordinary  speech,  with 
character  and  conduct.  That  is  to  say,  religion 
must  increasingly  take  on  this  social  character 
if  it  is  to  lead  away  from  warfare  and  toward 
peace  on  earth. 

Religion  determines  our  attitude  towards  the 
universe,  towards  our  fellows.  Men  will  not  become 
practically  aware  of  the  incongruity,  the  maniacal 
absurdity,  of  Christian  nations  at  war  with  one 
another  or  with  the  heathens,  until  they  have  long 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  equal  incongruity,  the 
mad  obsurdity,  of  a  Sabbath  profession  of  princi- 
ples with  which  the  daily  conduct  of  business,  the 
industrial  wage  contract,  the  class  conflicts,  and 
the  even  worse  class  indifferences  of  society  are 
entirely  inconsistent.  The  European  war  is  but  the 
projection  on  a  gigantic  scale  of  the  irreligion  of 
the  churches,  of  unsocialized  Socialism,  of  the 
daily  denial  of  that  brotherhood  which  Christian- 
ity with  one  set  of  phrases  and  Socialism  with  an- 
other daily  proclaim. 

Lissauer's  hymn  of  hate,  with  all  its  childish 
ferocity,  is  relatively  a  sympton  of  health  and 
brotherly  affection,  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  evidences  of  callous  neglect,  of  cold-blooded 
exploitation  of  fellow-men,  of  inhumanity  and  in- 
justice, revealed  in  any  modern  nation  by  candid 
and  courageous  investigation.  Congestion  of  pop- 
ulation directly  due  to  speculative  land  monopoly 
and  an  obsolete  tax  system;  preventable  sickness 
for  which  society  provides  neither  prevention  nor 
insurance,  are  more  disgraceful  to  any  nation  than 
such  passing  hatreds  and  revengeful  passions  as 
inspire  a  bayonet  charge  or  a  hymn  of  hate. 

To  hate  a  neighbor  or  a  neighboring  nation  is  at 


least  a  human  relation,  and  it  may  be  a  half-way 
stage  towards  later  respect  and  affection.  But  to 
profit  from  the  unrequited  or  half-requited  labor 
of  a  neighbor,  to  ignore  his  grievances  and  pass 
by  his  extremity,  is  certainly  less  than  half-way 
towards  human,  much  less  towards  fraternal,  rela- 
tions. In  fact,  the  one  who  hates  and  the  one  who 
exploits,  though  the  latter  is  farther  aw?y  from 
a  right  human  relation  than  the  former,  must  both 
turn  squarely  about  in  their  tracks.  They  are 
facing  the  wrong  way.  Whatever  their  nominal 
religion  they  are  irreligious.  Having  no  genuine 
good  will,  they  are  obstacles  to  peace. 

A  second  essential  condition  of  security  and 
peace  is  social  education. 

One  aim  of  social  education  is  to  give  an  accu- 
rate, sympathetic  understanding  of  other  people: 
first  of  immediate  associates  and  neighbors;  then 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  social  and  economic 
relations  of  a  less  obvious  kind;  ultimately  with 
all  nations.  In  these  days  of  intimate  interna- 
tional contacts,  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of 
other  peoples,  their  political  ideas,  their  religion, 
their  aspirations,  their  prejudices,  their  weak- 
nesses and  strength,  are  matters  of  prime  impor- 
tance. To  this  end,  as  well  as  for  more  utilitarian 
reasons,  a  knowledge  of  their  occupations,  their 
achievements,  their  failures,  is  most  advanta- 
geous. The  wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
so  familiar  to  the  modern  world  after  the  centu- 
ries, is  not  after  all  of  so  great  concern  to  us  as 
the  wickedness  of  Paris  and  Vienna  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

If  it  be  objected  that  we  know  too  much  of  the 
latter  and  of  wickedness  in  general,  let  us  then, 
as  more  to  the  point,  acquire  acquaintance  with 
the  good  qualities  of  the  German  Socialist,  of  the 
French  mechanic,  of  the  Japanese  patriot,  of  the 
Mexican  peon,  of  the  East  Indian,  the  Peruvian, 
and  the  Italian  immigrant.  Not  the  naive  esti- 
mate of  a  superficial  reporter,  but  discriminating 
study,  under  the  guidance  of  trained  and  skilful 
interpreters  of  men  and  customs,  is  required  in 
this  kind  of  social  education.  In  this  country  with 
its  wealth  of  racial  and  national  variety  there  is 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  such  an  educational 
process  which  will  enable  our  growing  children  to 
understand  others  and  to  learn  how  to  avoid  those 
antagonisms  and  conflicts  which  flow  so  profusely 
from  misunderstanding. 

SOCIALLY  organized  industries  are  a  natural 
result  of  social  religion  when  it  has  its  per- 
fect way  in  the  nation,  and  of  social  education 
when  it  has  had  time  really  to  influence  char 
acter.  Although  a  fruit  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, a  social  organization  of  industry  may  itself 
be  regarded  as  a  third  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  security  and  stable  peace. 

Our  American  industries,  like  those  of  Europe, 
are  organized  for  individual  profit,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  anti-social  exploitation.  European  ex- 
perience in  the  present  war  shows  that  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  output,  this  form  of  indus- 
trial organization  breaks  down.  Self-interest 
seems  not  to  be  a  motive  upon  which  society  can 
rely  when  the  common  interest  is  most  seriouslv 
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threatened.  Not  enough  apparently  can  be  pro- 
duced, the  right  things  are  not  produced,  and  the 
prices  are  not  reasonable.  Therefore  the  govern- 
ment, in  England  as  in  Germany,  takes  control  of 
industries,  fixes  prices,  determines  what  to  pro- 
duce and  in  what  quantities.  Public  opinion  sup- 
ports this  social  control  because  the  existence  of 
the  state  is  felt  to  be  at  stake.  But  if,  in  a  great 
crisis,  private  initiative  and  the  motive  of  self- 
interest  needs  to  be  replaced  by  governmental 
initiative  and  the  motive  of  common  interest,  how 
do  we  know  that  there  might  not  be  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  in  ordinary  times  from  the  exer- 
cise of  public  control?  European  experience  shows 
also  that  effective  social  control  cannot  be  extem- 
porized over  night.  The  centralized  despotism 
made  necessary  by  military  extremity  is,  of 
course,  no  real  precedent  for  industrial  democra- 
cy; but  it  is  none  the  less  an  effective  indictment 
of  much  of  the  unsocialized  proprietary  indus- 
trial organization  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

THE  developments  of  the  war  may  make 
easier  that  analysis  and  understanding  of  in- 
dustry which  are  the  first  steps  toward  an  indus- 
trial system  consistent  with  a  social  religion  and 
with  social  brotherhood.  If  we  see  that  there  is 
some  other  test  of  the  usefulness  of  an  enterprise 
than  its  financial  solvency,  that  large  profits  are 
no  guarantee  of  large  social  benefits,  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  large  investors  and  the  public  interest,  we 
shall  be  ready  at  least  to  consider  with  open  minds 
any  sincere  proposals  for  reconciling  industry  with 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  something  to  realize,  not 
from  theory  but  from  direct  observation,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  permanency  to  our  present 
industrial  organization,  that  much  of  it  is  transi- 
tory and  accidental.  This  huge  laboratory  of 
trench  and  submarine  and  munition  factory  is  try- 
ing out  experiments  pregnant  with  instruction 
for  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  meaning  of 
any  part  of  the  tragic  experience  through  which 
wounded  heroic  humanity  is  groping  its  way. 

Religious,  educational,  and  industrial  adjust- 
ments are  to  determine  whether  we  are  to  have 
international  good  will  and  peace.  We  cannot 
have  the  latter  without  the  former.  Social  reform 
or  a  persistence  of  barbarism  are  our  alternatives. 
Conventional  treaties,  formal  alliances,  allegiance 
to  a  common  religious  organization,  acceptance  of 
common  political  shibboleths,  will  give  us  no  guar- 
antees of  international  peace.  Hereafter  we  shall 
want  more  than  treaties,  or  professions  of  peace- 
ful intentions.  Where  shall  we  find  guarantees  in 
which  men  will  have  confidence  save  in  genuine 
religion,  affecting  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary actions  of  men;  in  broad  and  thorough 
education,  opening  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  in  indus- 
trial reorganization,  eliminating  privilege  and 
exploitation  and  promoting  the  common  interests 
of  men! 

The  exaltation  of  the  ideal  of  service  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  ambition  of  material  advantage 
extorted  from  unjust  and  unfair  social  relations ; 
such  education  as  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of 
others  and  affection  for  them ;  such  an  economic 


system  as  will  promote  health,  independence,  and 
diffused  prosperity;  such  religion  as  will  lead  to 
social  well-being — these  are  our  defense.  Through 
positive,  fruitful,  radiant  good  will,  we  make  our 
way  to  the  peace  that  shall  last. 

The  end  of  war  is  ardently  to  be  desired.  As 
to  that  the  National  Security  League  and  the 
League  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  are 
agreed.  The  impetuous  Roosevelts  and  Hobsons 
and  the  canny  Carnegies  and  Fords  do  not  differ 
as  to  the  end,  however  widely  they  differ  as  to 
means.  The  horrors  of  this  war  of  the  twentieth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  cannot  be  painted  or 
described.  Artist  and  journalist,  poet  and  orator, 
are  alike  impotent  before  its  sickening  tragedies. 
No  economist  can  estimate  its  cost,  no  biologist 
its  destructiveness ;  no  prophet  can  set  the  limit 
of  its  ultimate  effects.  The  historian's  records 
furnish  us  with  no  experiences  of  the  race  with 
which  to  compare  it.  The  inspired  imagination 
of  man  has  not  soared,  the  drunken  imaginings 
of  fiends  have  not  descended,  to  the  heights  and 
depths  of  its  sacrifices  and  miseries. 

At  this  distance  we  have  little  right  to  pass 
moral  judgments  upon  particular  acts  of  states 
men  or  belligerents  or  bereaved  individuals,  for 
we  can  have  little  conception  of  the  nervous  ten 
sion,  the  physical  strain,  the  temptations  resisted, 
the  transvaluation  of  values  in  the  very  consciences 
of  men,  resulting  from  the  experience  of  the  war. 
At  this  distance,  however,  better  than  on  the 
firing  line  or  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  we  can 
observe  and  compare  and  reflect.  If  we  do  not 
share  the  exaltation  or  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  ex- 
perience, neither  need  we  share  the  delusions 
which  war  imposes  or  lose  the  old  values  which 
for  the  time  being  are  committed  to  us  and  other 
neutrals  in  trust  for  the  race. 

BY  what  means  shall  we  in  the  neutral  nations 
make  sure  that  neutrality  shall  prove  not 
merely  a  negative  peace,  not  merely  a  source  of 
unholy  profits  to  manufacturer  and  dealer  and 
farmer,  not  merely  a  vulgar  complacency  over  a 
lucky  geographical  position,  but  a  definite  share  in 
this  world  experience,  a  spiritual  exaltation  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  war,  a  deep  draught  from 
the  contemporaneous  education  of  mankind? 

There  is  but  one  means.  If,  in  these  years  of  the 
great  tragedy,  we  re-establish  our  social  relations 
on  a  sure  basis  of  justice  and  mutual  good  will; 
if  we  revise  our  educational  system  so  as  to  in 
elude  a  real  knowledge  of  the  economic,  social, 
psychological  characteristics  of  our  neighbors; 
if  we  put  our  house  in  order,  so  that  our  indus- 
tries and  occupations  may  meet  the  tests  of  human 
conservation  as  well  as  those  of  economic  ef- 
ficiency; if  we  push  forward  in  these  days  the 
social  reforms  which  prophets  foretell  and  econo- 
mists urge  upon  us,  then  and  only  then  may  we 
sincerely  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  poster- 
ity that  we  also  have  played  our  honorable  part 
while  our  brothers  in  Europe  have  fought  the  war 
into  which  heroic  duty,  or  hard  necessity,  or  the 
absence  of  good  will,  according  to  the  point  of 
view,  has  plunged  them.  As  for  us  and  our  house, 
we  will  strive  through  good  will  to  glorious  peace. 
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CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

Itnis  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  January  iz. 

DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 
CONFERENCES 

Civic  Association,  American.  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  28-31.  Sec'y.  Richard  B. 
Watrous,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Civic    Federation,    National.      Washington, 

D.  C,  January  17-19.    Sec'y.  D.  L.  Cease, 
1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Economic  Association,  American.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  December  27-31.  Sec'y,  A.  A. 
Voting,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Education,  National  Society 
f»r  the  Promotion  of.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
January  20-22.  Sec'y,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  140 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

Labor  Legislation,  American  Association 
for.  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-29. 
Sec'y.  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  23d 
Street,   New   York  city. 

Municipalities,  New  Jersey  State  League 
of.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January  19.  Sec'y, 
C.  J.  Swartz,  City  Hall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Political  Science  Association,  American. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31.  Sec'y, 
Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  University  of  Wis- 
cousin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rural  Life  Conference.  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, December  27-31.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  addressing  Wal- 
ter Burr,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Science,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of.  Columbus,  O.,  December 
27-January  1.  Sec'y,  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Scientific  Congress,  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can. Washington,  D.  C,  December  27- 
January  8.  Sec'y  Gen.,  John  Barrett,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Social  Service,  North  Carolina  Conference 
for.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  January  23-26. 
Sec'y,  Warren  H.  Booker,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sociological  Society,  American.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  December  28-31.    Sec'y,  Scott 

E.  W.   Bedford,   University  of   Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

LATER  MBETINGS 

National 

Chamber  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C,  February  8-10, 
1916.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin, 
Riggs   Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Superintendence,  Department  of  (N.  E. 
A.).  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26,  1916. 
Sec'y,  E.  C.  Warriner,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

EXHIBITS 

Graphic  Methods,  Exhibit  of.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Bureau  of  Standards.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  27-31.  Chair- 
man Henry  D.  Hubbard,  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prison  Exhibit  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Prison  Reform  :  January  10-24,  New 
York  city;  January  31-Fcbruary  5,  Buf- 
falo ;  February  14-19,  Rochester ;  Febru- 
ary 28-March  4,  Syracuse;  March  13-18, 
Mbany.  Sec'y,  Alexander  Cleland,  105 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  g  adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Alway 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow, 
Secretary.  Seven  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Three  reprints.  5c  each.  Quarterly 
journal.  $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.oo;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   hureau. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    2S'J    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis     E.    Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To    disseminate    knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American   School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly    congresses   and   proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Bob- 
bins, Exec.  Sec,  203  E.  2ith  St.,  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  iu- 
form   the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions  and   other   publications   free    to   members 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Wm.  ('.  Woodward, 
Washington  :  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections:  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $:;.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING— Object  :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  it.  N.  Exec.  Sec,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS -Through 
hs  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains    a    staff    of    specially    prepared 

visiting   nurses   for  appointment    to   small    towns 

:i ii <i  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organisation  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations;  peisonal  assistance  and  ex 
hi bits  available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing   Service.    Washington,   D.  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  loth  St.  N. 
v  :  Branch  Offices:  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago;  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
Dierclalized  vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  liullclin.  Membership,  $5: 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Charles  W.  Elioi  :  Gen.  Sec'y.  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D. :  Counsel,  .lames  B.  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  — National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  furnish  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement  :  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter  :  sam- 
ples free ;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  United  States.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director: 
Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Sec  :  Gordon  L.  Berry, 
Field   Sec;   Address.   130   E.   22d   St.,   N.    Y.    C. 


Racial   Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  demand 
for  concise  information  concerning  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  index. 
Price  25c  By  mail  35c.  Nesrro  Year  Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Hook,  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON.  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  II.  B.  Frissell, 
Principal:  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer:  W.  H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Soullirrn 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year  :  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 
and  locals.  Legal  aid,  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfield  Storey  :  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spingarn ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Viliard:  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  E.  B.  DuBolS, 
Secretary,   Mary  Chi  Ids   Nerney. 


Social  and   Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
conomlc  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
liership  includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  Inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems. 
Publications  :  American  Economic  Review,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handl>ook 
I  ines  $5.00  a  year.  Seeretary  A,  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,   x.   Y. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
A  book  by  Charles  McCarthy.  Morris 
Llewelyn  Cooke,  Mayor  Mitchel.  S.  S. 
McClure,  Edward  A.  Ross,  John  Dewey  and 
others.  Pp.  289.  Price  one  dollar  postpaid. 
Ask  for  list  of  other  publications  on  this  sub 
Ject,  or  any  other  questions  on  training  for 
public  service,  university  extension  and  field 
training.  Address  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Training  for  Public  Service,  Rox  ."so.  Madi- 
son,   Wisconsin. 


Immigration 


COMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  IN 
AMERICA — Clearing  house  and  bureau 
of  consultation  on  transportation,  em- 
ployment, standard  of  living,  savings  and  In- 
vestments, education,  naturalization,  legislation 
mid  public  charges.  Frank  Trumbull.  Ch.  :  Felix 
M.  Warburg  and  Frances  A.  Kellor,  V.-Ch.  : 
Win.  Fellowes  Morgan,  I'r.as.  Dues  S5  a  year 
including  Immigrants  In  American  Review  :ind 
literature,     05  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS  — Council  of  .1 
Women  (National),  Department  of  I  in  111 1 
grant  Aid,  with  headquarters  at  216  '" 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  Miss  Helen  Wink 
ler,  chairman, — gives  friendly  aid  to  Immigrant 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides;  bus  Inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Invites  mem 
bershlp. 


semvey 


THE  DOOR   TO  EDUCATION 

There  could  be  no  stronger  contrast  than  this  quiet  Spanish-Gothic  entrance  to  the  'Palace  of 
Education  at  the  'Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  slamming  doors  at  Madison  where  the  state 
university  has  been  buffeted  by  every  wind  that  blows.  (See  page  349.) 
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Single    copies    of    this    issue    ten    rents.     Co-operating    subscriptions    $10    a  year, 
subscriptions    $•".    a    year.        Foreign    postage    $1.20    extra.      Canadian    To    cents.       Issued 
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TEREO     »S     SECONO     CLASS 


UHVET     ASSOCIAT 
■     OFFICE     AT     NEi 


A  PROFESSION 

IN  THE  MAKING 

An  investigation  of  the  salaries,  train- 
ing, opportunities  ahead  for  the  4,000 
paid    social    workers    of    New    York 
city,   reported    by  Mary  Van    Kleeck, 
together    with    editorial    comment 
thereon     by     Edward    T.    Devine,    in 

THE  SURVEY  NEXT  WEEK 

The  GIST  of  IT— 

jyjADISON    Square    will    be    filled    with 
singers  again  on  New  Year's  eve  in 
memory  of  Jacob  Riis.    Page  339. 

jyTME.  BRESHKOVSKY  is  still  a  politi- 
cal prisoner  but  she  is  not  to  be  sent 
to  the  North  Pole  country  whither  Russian 
law  had  once  consigned  her,  a  woman  of 
72.     Page  339. 

§OME  glimpses  of  the  child  workers  and 
child  wives  of  the  Orient  from  the  pen 
and    camera    of    an    observant    missionary. 
Page   341. 

JTRNEST  THOMPSON  SETON  has  left 
the  Boy  Scouts,  charging  that  they 
care  more  for  drill  than  for  woodcraft. 
The  Boy  Scouts  charge  that  he  did  not  re- 
sign but  was  dropped  because  he  is  not  an 
American  citizen.     Page  342. 

CLEVELAND'S  school  survey,  first  task 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  is  bring- 
ing out  vital  facts  on  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  a  series  of  twenty-three  weekly  re- 
ports by  a  corps  of  expert  schoolmen.  Page 
340. 

T'liE  survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
surveyed  in  its  turn  by  Professor  Mead. 
Being  in  effect  an  attempt  by  a  competent 
engineer  to  plot  the  various  levels,  bypaths, 
hills,  valleys,  wash-outs,  ruts,  humps  and 
hummocks  which  have  been  found,  or  at 
least  heard  about,  or  reported  by  some- 
body's wife's  cousin,  as  interfering  with 
traffic  on  the  royal  road  to  learning  at 
Madison.     Page  349. 

'P'HE  superintendent  of  documents  at 
Washington  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
publishers.  Information  and  advice  on  al- 
most any  subject  under  the  sun  may  be 
had  for  a  few  cents.  And  this,  Mr.  Taylor 
shows  in  the  first  of  his  articles  on  Wash- 
ington at  Work,  is  but  one  of  many  ways 
in  which  Uncle  Sam  stands  ready  to  give 
hearty  help  to  all  who  claim  it.     Page  352. 

JAMAICA  PLAIN'S  experiment  with  nine 
J  men  on  a  city  acre  showed  clearly 
enough  that  a  medium-sized  city  can  make 
its  vacant  land  a  real  factor  in  dealing  with 
under-employment.     Page  345. 

QN  its  twentieth  birthday  the  Pittsburgh 
Civic  Club  found  the  birthday  cake 
bright  with  a  candle  burning  for  each  of  the 
social  ventures  it  has  initiated  or  helped 
forward.     Page  346. 

^  TABLE  ranking  thirty  leading  cities 
by  their  infant  mortality  rate  makes 
an  interesting  kind  of  baby  show.  Study 
of  the  table  only  makes  it  harder  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  Minneapolis 
and  Rochester  at  the  head  and  Richmond. 
Detroit  and  Baltimore  down  at  the  dismal 
bottom.     Page  343. 

A.LLENTOWN,    Pa.,   has  led  off   in   es- 
tablishing   a    community    district     tor 
protecting  mental  health.     Page  346. 

pULLY  a  score  of  cities  have  established 
social  service  exchanges  or  are  about  to. 
Page  347. 


B 


ABUSKA'S    YULETIDE    NOT    AT 
THE  NORTH  POLE 


There  is  Christmas  cheer  for 
friends  of  freedom  in  many  lands  in  the 
news  that  Catherine  Breshkovsky  is  not, 
after  all,  to  be  sent  to  Bulun,  a  tiny  vil- 
lage near  the  North  Pole,  but  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  leave  Yakoutsk  and 
has  started  southward.  The  news  comes 
from  an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  Russian 
political  exile  living  in  Europe.  On  a 
postal  card  to  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  of 
Boston,  dated  October  12,  he  wrote: 

"Babushka  has  received  permission 
from  the  government  to  return  to  the 
province  of  Irkoutsk,  and  to  live  in  any 
town  except  Irkoutsk,  the  capital.  I  had 
a  long  letter  from  her  from  Yakoutsk, 
but  now  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg.     Please  inform  all  friends." 

A  card  from  the  same  friend  to  Mabel 
Hay  Barrows  Mussey,  dated  October  18, 
announced  that  Mme.  Breshkovsky  had 
started  southward  as  soon  as  permission 
was  received.  Then  came  a  letter  to 
Miss  Blackwell  from  the  same  man, 
dated  September  28,  which  had  taken 
nearly  six  weeks  to  make  the  journey. 
He  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  political  exiles  at  Yakoutsk, 
saying:  "Babushka  is  safely  arrived. 
We  have  settled  her  in  a  good  lodging. 
She  is  tired,  but  in  good  spirits.  Her 
hair  is  snow  white.    She  is  a  little  deaf." 

Her  friend  in  Europe  adds:  "It  is 
probable  that  the  agitation  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  had  the  good  result  of  keep- 
ing Babushka  from  being  sent  to  Bu- 
lun. A  respectfully  worded  petition 
from  America  for  amnesty  for  her  would 
be  very  useful.  It  might  not  only  help 
her,  but  help  to  bring  about  a  general 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  The 
Russian  government  at  present  pays 
more  attention  to  voices  from  the  out- 
side world  than  to  the  voices  of  its  own 
subjects. 

"As  for  Babushka  herself,  it  is  more 
important  to  support  her  physically  than 
morally.  She  is  too  old  and  too  weak 
physically.  And  we,  all  her  friends,  are 
in  trouble  about  her  health,  not  about 
her  morals.  [He  probably  means  her 
spirits.  His  English  is  queer,  though 
intelligible].  The  times  are  awful.  The 
people's    minds    are    occupied    with    the 
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general  destiny  of  the  country,  and  not 
with  that  of  individuals.  Seventy-two 
years  old!  After  two  years  of  solitary 
confinement !  The  winter  is  near ;  and 
in  the  Yakoutsk  region  !" 

The  Irkoutsk  region  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  but  it  is  very  cold. 

The  last  direct  word  from  Mme. 
Breshkovsky  to  anyone  in  America  was 
a  postcard  to  Miss  Blackwell,  dated 
from  Yakoutsk  on  August  13.  She  said 
that  she  was  well,  that  she  greatly  en- 
joyed being  able  to  breathe  the  open  air 
after  her  long  confinement  in  prison, 
and  that  she  had  received  several  num- 
bers of  the  Public  and  the  Woman's 
Journal,  besides  the  July  Atlantic.  Her 
handwriting  was  as  legible  as  usual,  and 
the  sentence,  "I  am  so  glad  to  get  your 
papers  and  magazines  again,"  brought 
relief  in  its  evidence  that  the  cataract 
on  her  eyes  has  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
as  to  keep  her  from  reading. 


LORD  GOD  OF  TIME 

Jean  Dwight  Franklin 

Dedicated  to  Jacob  A.  Riis  and 
sung  by  10,000  people  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  Madison  Square. 

ORD  God  of  time,  look  down 

and  bless 
Thy  people  as  with  eagerness 
The  new  year  we  await ; 
Bid   noise   and   shout   and   discord 
cease, 
That,  for  the  moment,  reverent 
peace 
Our  souls  may  dominate. 

Our  island  city  fair  doth  lie — 
Her   towers    rise    white    against 
the  sky ; 
Make  us  her  guardians  true, 
That  we  may  uproot  all  that  mars 
And  blurs  her  vision  of  the  stars 
And  hides  her  heaven  blue. 

The  year  approaching  is  our  own — 
Within  its  bounds,  lie  foes  un- 
known ; 
Lord,  who  didst  conquer  sin, 
Give  us  new  courage  for  the  fight, 
To  crush  the  wrong,  uphold  the 
right, 
And  in  the  end— to  win. 
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JEAN     DWIGHT    FRAN 


SONG    TO    KEEP    JACOB     RIIS' 
MEMORY  GREEN 

Two  years  ago  ten  thousand  people 
stood  in  the  snow  on  Madison  Square  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  city,  and  sang  in 
the  New  Year  under  the  leadership  of 
Jacob  A.  Riis.  Last  year  they  sang  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Riis,  and  this  year  they 
are  to  do  it  again,  but  with  a  new  ele- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  choristers,  the  pro- 
moters of  civic  songfests  and  other  sober 
folk  who,  for  all  their  enthusiasm  are 
likely  to  get  chilblains,  plans  are  afoot 
to  bring  in  the  youngsters  who  are  the 
chief  noise-makers  in  the  Broadway 
charivari  a  short  block  away.  Around 
the  platform  will  be  boys  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Set- 
tlement, wearing  badges — "Jacob  Riis' 
Boys."  Troops  of  Boy  Scouts  will  be  in 
evidence  and  roped-off  spaces  will  be 
provided  for  college  groups. 

At  11  o'clock  the  singing  will  begin 
with  college  songs,  including  the  song  of 
every  college  that  has  men  present.  At 
11:30  there  will  be  hymns,  ending  with 
Lord  God  of  Time,  written  by  Jean 
Dwight  Franklin  and  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Riis,  with  taps  at  12  and  then  America 
as  the  big  red  eye  of  the  Metropolitan 
tower  clock  winks  in  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  Franklin  is  in  charge  (her  ad- 
dress is  202  West  Seventy-fourth  street. 
New  York  city).  She  has  organized  a 
committee  of  men  in  many  diverse  walks 
of  life  who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Riis, 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  chairman. 

New  York  is  to  have  its  first  carol- 
singing  on  Christmas  Eve  by  twelve  par- 
ties of  boys  and  girls  from  Greenwich 
House  on  the  lower  West  Side.  All 
through  Greenwich  Village — south  of 
Fourteenth  street  and  west  of  Fifth 
avenue — the  carolers  will  sing  at  the 
hospitals,  for  the  sick  and  aged  and,  in 
fact,  for  any  householder  who  lights  a 
candle  in  his  window,  following  the 
Yuletide  practice  long  familiar  to  Bos- 
ton and  later  introduced  in  Cleveland, 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities.  Greenwich 
House  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  plan 
and  will  even  provide  the  candles  for 
all  who  will  give  them  place  to  twinkle 
for  the  waits. 
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CHRISTMAS    MORNING   IN    EUROPE 
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HrtHE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  SUR- 
VEY, A  WEEKLY  SERIAL 


1 


Cleveland  is  having  a  merry 
winter  of  it.  Every  week  she  is  pelted 
with  a  handy  little  volume  fresh  from 
the  press  telling  her  some  of  the  things 
she  ought  to  know  about  her  public 
school  system.  Three  have  struck  her 
so  far  and  twenty  more  are  promised. 
They  are  projected  by  a  battery  of 
twenty-five  specialists,  who  have  been  in 
the  trenches  since  April. 

In  response  to  this  treatment  Cleve- 
land, to  judge  from  the  newspapers,  is 
smiling  gratefully  and  paraphrasing  a 
well-known  cartoonist,  "Somebody  is  al- 
ways taking  the  monotony  out  of  life." 
These  monographs  contain  the  very 
sober  findings  of  the  educational  survey 
of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  under  the  direction  of 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Division  of 
Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. The  estimated  cost  of  the  inquiry, 
which  will  not  be  completed  till  late  in 
the  spring,  is  $30,000,  and  when  it  is 
over  the  Cleveland  Foundation  will  look 
into  other  phases  of  the  community  life. 

Bouquets  and  brickbats  alike  have  been 


handed  to  the  city  in  the  three  mono- 
graphs already  issued.  Cleveland  has 
learned,  for  example,  that  the  percent- 
age of  her  elementary  school  children 
who  are  above  the  normal  ages  for  their 
grades  is  twenty-nine  and  that  this  is  a 
smaller  proportion  than  is  found  in  most 
other  cities.  She  has  learned  that  32 
per  cent  of  her  elementary  children  have 
made  slow  progress — a  record  better 
than  the  average.  She  has  been  told 
that  the  health  work  in  her  public 
schools  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  has  been  told 
that  because  of  inaccuracy  in  her  annual 
school  census  she  has  failed  to  report 
something  like  79,000  children  of  school 
age  in  the  past  six  years.  Since  the  city 
receives  about  two  dollars  from  state 
funds  for  each  child  enumerated,  Cleve- 
land has  lost  more  than  $150,000  that  she 
might  have  had  if  her  count  had  been 
adequate.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
now  taken  steps  to  render  these  returns 
more  complete. 

Another  debit  is  that  Cleveland  is  ig- 
norant of  the  whereabouts  of  more  than 
8,000  boys  and  girls  who,  under  the  Ohio 
law,  should  either     be     in     school  or  at 


work,  but  who  apparently  are  neither. 
There  are  1,685  boys  of  fifteen  and  6,633 
girls  of  16  and  17  thus  unaccounted  for. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  in  parochial 
or  private  schools,  but  the  unfortunate 
thing  is    that    Cleveland    doesn't  know. 

The  figures  indicate  that  of  each  100 
children  who  begin  school  in  Cleveland, 
practically  all  remain  to  the  age  of  12. 
By  14,  one  in  six  has  left.  By  15  nearly 
half  of  them  .have  gone.  By  16,  two- 
thirds  have  dropped  out,  and  by  17,  only 
one  m  five  remains.  "It  appears  from 
these  figures,"  says  the  report,  "that  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  not  well 
enforced  with  respect  to  children  of  the 
upper  compulsory  attendance  ages." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cleveland  children 
get  farther  in  school  than  they  do  in 
most  other  cities.  Of  every  100  who  en- 
ter, practically  all  complete  the  fifth 
grade.  By  the  time  the  seventh,  grade  is 
reached,  one  in  five  has  left.  Nearly 
two-thirds  reach  the  eighth  grade. 
More  than  four  in  every  ten  enter  the 
high  school,  and  nearly  one-half  of  these 
finish  the  course. 

The  survey  has  entered  the  school 
door  and  invaded  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  classroom.  Cleveland  is  asked 
why  she  does  not  teach  her  children 
more  of  history  and  civics.  To  history 
are  allotted  but  290  hours,  "as  against 
496  hours  in  the  average  of  50  progres- 
sive American  cities." 

Civics  is  dismissed  in  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  a  week,  and  this  scant  attention 
is  only  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
"This  is  the  more  surprising,"  says  the 
report,  "because  Cleveland  is  a  city  in 
which  there  has  been  no  end  of  civic 
discussion  and  progressive  human-wel- 
fare effort."  It  is  recommended  that 
the  work  in  history  "be  amply  supple- 
mented by  a  wide  range  of  reading  on 
social  welfare  topics." 

No  traces  of  the  muckraking  spirit 
are  evident  in  the  reports  so  far  pub- 
lished. Cleveland  is  being  told  soberly 
what  are  the  good  and  bad  things  about 
her  schools,  as  her  critics  see  them,  and 
what  she  may  do  to  remedy  defects. 

The  three  monographs  already  out 
are  Child  Accounting  in  the  Public 
Schools,  by  Mr.  Ayres ;  Health  Work 
in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Mr.  Ayres 
and  May  Ayres;  and  What  the  Schools 
Teach  and  Might  Teach,  by  Franklin 
Bobbitt,  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tional administration,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Among  those  to  follow,  at  the  an- 
nounced rate  of  one  a  week,  are  Meas- 
uring the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools, 
by  Charles  H.  Judd,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Education  Through  Recreation. 
George  E.  Johnson  of  Harvard:  Educa- 
tional Extension,  Clarence  A.  Perry,  ol 
the  Sage  Foundation ;  Overcrowded 
Schools  and  the  Platoon  Plan,  Shattuck 
O.  Hartwell,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Muskegon,  Mich.;  and  The  School  and 
tbe  Immigrant.  Herbert  A.  Miller. 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  TURKISH  RUG 


LITTLE  FINGERS  ARE  ADEPT  AT  HAT  WEAVING 


Out  of  Reach  of  Christmas 


JNTO  the  happiness  of  Christmas,  the  children's  season,  comes  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  eighty  million  children  who  are  out  of  reach  of  Christmas,  not  because  of  poverty 
alone,  but  because  in  the  social  and  political  and  religious  structure  of  nations  under 
the  rule  of  the  Crescent,  childhood  has  very  little  place. 

The  book,  Childhood  in  the  Moslem  World,1  by  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  a  missionary 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Arabia,  is  a  study  of  a  vast  child  welfare  problem. 
For  through  the  countries  of  the  Moslem  domain,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  Asia  and 
Malaysia,  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  50  to  80  per  cent— a  figure  corroborated  from 
many  sources.  This  percentage  is  due  in  part  to  improper  feeding;  in  part  to  inherited 
disease.  Babies  of  six  months  are  often  given  anything  to  eat  from  sugar-cane  to 
brown  bread  and  cucumbers;  and  syphilis,  scrofula,  goiter  and  tuberculosis  are  shock- 
ingly common. 

The  problem  faces  a  fatalism  which  says :  "Those  whom  God  intends  to  live,  will 
live;  those  whom  he  intends  to  die,  will  die.  What  difference  does  it  make?"  It  faces, 
too,  the  age-long  custom,  stamped  with  the  approval  and  example  of  the  Prophet, 
of  early  marriage— often  of  a  mere  child  to  a  middle-aged  or  even  old  man. 

Such  is  the  rule  among  rich  as  well  as  poor.  And  the  bitter  results  of  the  practice 
are  sickness,  cruelty  and  terror.  Above  all  other  fears  is  that  of  divorce,  which  comes 
promptly  if  the  girl-wife  does  not  bear  children,  or  if  her  children  are  only  daughters. 

The  Moslem  world  is  not  a  world  of  factories,  but  there  is  neither  law  nor 
sentiment  against  child-labor.  In  Syria,  in  the  silk-spinning  mills  girls  of  nine  or 
ten  may  work  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  earn  sixpence  or  eightpence 
a  day.  The  factories  at  Kirman  are  said  to  be  built  without  windows  in  order  that 
the  children's  attention  may  not  be  distracted.  Rug-makers  prefer  the  children,  they 
say,  because  they  are  better  workers  and  cost  less.  In  many  poor  homes,  the  family 
is  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  the  parents  drawing  freely  on  them  for 
the  opium  they  cannot  do  without. 
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TWO  EXTREMES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCALE  ARE  SEEN 

IN     THIS     PICTURE     OF     A     CHILD     BEGGAR 

AND    THE    GIRL    BRIDE    BELOW 


SAHARA    SUNSHINE   AS   A    PREVENTIVE  AND  A    CURE 


A     TINY    BRIDE    IN     THE    ELABORATE    COSTUME 
OF     HER     WEDDING    DAY 
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MY  NEIGHBOR  AND  I 
A  Christmas  Card 


/ 


do  not  envy  my  neighbor  the 
ownership  of  any  material 
thing.  But  if  my  neighbor  fences 
in  for  himself  the  mountain  from 
which  the  rarest  sunset  may  be 
seen  that  lie  may  enjoy  alone  what 
leas  given  to  all;  if  my  neighbor 
fakes  the  waterfall  with  the  trees 
that  shadow  it  and  tries  to  keep 
for  himself  alone  the  zvonders  of 
the  sunlight  on  the  falling  zvaters; 
if  my  neighbor  leaves  me  no  rocks 
along  the  ocean  over  which  I  may 
climb,  smell  the  sea,  look  out  upon 
the  waters  and  feci  the  Infinite 
about  me;  if  no  place  be  left  me 
where  I  may  go  in  the  night  hours 
and  look  up  to  the  stars;  if  there 
be  no  place  where  J  may  gather 
with  those  who  live  about  me  and 
share  zvith  them  the  music  of  the 
world,  share  with  them  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  world  and  feel  my- 
self one  zvith  them, — then  I  feel 
that  I  have  suffered  grievous  loss, 
for  in  so  far  as  my  neighbor  shuts 
me  out  from  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  he  keeps  from  me  in  part  a 
knowledge  of  the  fulness  of  God 
and  leaves  my  life  barren. 

Howard  S.  Brauciier. 


A 


GAIN  THE   BOY    SCOUTS   AND 
MILITARISM 


The  question  of  militarism  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  For  years  they  defended 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  being 
military  in  spirit.  Recently  they  were 
charged  from  within  their  own  ranks 
with  being  anti-military.  This  was  vig- 
orously denied.  James  E.  West,  the 
chief  executive,  declared  they  were  non- 
military,  but  that  nevertheless  their  pro- 
gram for  "the  development  of  character 
and  personal  efficiency  of  adolescent 
boys"  is  "as  strong  a  factor  as  any 
other  one  agency  which  the  country 
now  has  for  preparedness."  [See  The 
Survey  for  November  6]. 

Now  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  a 
pioneer  of  the  movement,  resigns  as 
chief  scout  on  the  ground  that  the 
national  organization  has  subordinated 
woodcraft  to  formal  things — "you  can- 
not study  nature  marching  by  fours. 
The  interest  in  trees,  flowers,  wood- 
craft has  given  place  to  military  drill 
and  thus  has  robbed  it  of  its  ideals. 
They  have  lost  touch  with  the  boy  and 
the  big  outdoor  conservation  movement." 

Mr.  West  has  issued  a  statement  de- 
claring that  Mr.  Seton  did  not  resign 
but  was  dropped  because  he  was  not  an 
American  citizen  "and  in  a  movement 
for  making  manly  Americans  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  citizenship 
and  patriotism  of  its  leaders." 

On  the  heels  of  all  this,  Mr.  West 
gave  out  a  letter  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt endorsing  the  scouts  campaign  for 
.i  fund  of  $200,000.     "I  would  have  hesi- 


tated to  do  this,"  says  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, "if  events  had  not  made  clear  that 
the  boy  scouts  must  'be  prepared'  and 
are  being  prepared  in  such  fashion  as  to 
fit  them  not  only  to  be  good  citizens  in 
time  of  peace,  but  ready  for  supplement- 
ary military  training  which  shall  make 
them  able  to  render  efficient  service  to 
the  nation  in  time  of  war." 

Later  on  he  says:  "I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  you  give  merit  badges  for 
marksmanship." 

Along  with  the  letter  the  scouts  gave 
out  the  announcement  that  they  were 
non-military  but   not  anti-military. 


B 


Y  CONSENT  OF  THF  SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY MANAGED 


Whether  the  employes  in  a 
scientifically  managed  shop  should  have 
anything  to  say  about  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  was  the  topic  up 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting  in  New 
York,  December  10  and  11  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific 
Management,  composed  of  disciples  of 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor.  Robert  G. 
Valentine,  industrial  counselor  of  Bos- 
ton, read  a  paper  on  The  Progressive 
Relation  between  Efficiency  and  Con- 
sent, the  latter  being  a  word  newly 
mustered  into  service  to  take  the  place 
of  the  expression  "collective  bargain- 
ing. The  morning  of  December  11  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  this  paper  by 
members  and  guests  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Valentine  built  up  his  case  upon 
the  basic  idea  that  the  management  of 
things  is  quite  a  different  proposition 
from  the  management  of  men.  He  de- 
scribed an  ideal  shop,  with  the  human 
element  lacking,  arranged  and  equipped 
according  to  the  best  scientific  standards. 
So  far  there  is  no  problem  of  unusual 
perplexity.  "But."  said  Mr.  Valentine, 
"the  moment  that  we  substitute  in  the 
ideal  factory  which  we  have  sketched 
the  human  being  as  he  exists  in  the 
world  today,  we  have  our  problem.  Peo- 
ple who  have  been  no  less  pioneers  and 
discoverers  in  the  field  of  both  general 
and  social  psychology  than  Mr.  Taylor 
was  in  the  mechanics  of  business  or- 
ganization, have  found  certain  principles 
as  basic  as  Mr.  Taylor's  and  which 
spring  from  quite  other  roots." 

These  principles  for  purposes  of  his 
discussion  Mr.  Valentine  summed  up  in 
the  statement  that  "the  days  of  service 
without  consent  are  over." 

lie  charged  the  scientific  managers 
with  failure  to  grasp  this  fundamental 
idea.  He  called  them  "idealists,  utopists. 
millcnialists."  who  expect  to  develop 
"this  crooked  society"  into  the  state  of 
which  they  dream  without  taking  into 
account  the  necessity  of  using  demo- 
cratic means  to  that  end. 

"You  haven't  thought  out  the  sort  of 
efficiency  that  unionism  stands  for," 
said  Mr.  Valentine.  "When  you  do  you 
will  find  it  just  as  fine,  just  as  idealistic, 
jusl    as    worth    dving    for   as    your    effi- 


ciency. 

Scientific  management,  if  it  is  to  at- 
tain the  looked  for  goal,  the  speaker  de- 
clared, must  be  more  than  "just  another 
tool  in  the  hands  of  capital."  If  it  is 
only  that  he  declared,  "it  is  bound  to  be 
attacked  by  those  who  believe  that 
capitalism  has  already  passed  its  zenith 
and  is  on  its  way  toward  a  state  of  less- 
er importance." 

Mr.  Valentine  gave  the  members  of 
the  society  a  list  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  as  suggested  reading,  say- 
ing that  if  they  would  spend  a  few 
months  on  such  works  they  would  put 
themselves  "several  years  ahead"  in 
their  thinking.  The  list  included  desig- 
nated chapters  from  Industrial  Democ- 
racy by  the  Webbs,  American  Trade 
Unions  by  Helen  Marot;  Cole's,  The 
World  of  Labor,  and  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Webbs,    What    Syndicalism   Means. 

That  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr. 
Valentine  were  not  particularly  popular 
in  the  society  was  indicated  next  day 
when  the  paper  was  turned  over  to  the 
members  for  discussion.  Practically 
every  speaker  emphasized  the  difficulties 
of  "consent"  with  regard  to  questions 
with  which  the  workers  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  the  basic  facts  in- 
volved. Through  all  the  discussion  a 
deep  seated  distrust  of  unionism  was  ap- 
parent. The  idea  was  expressed  that 
there  is  a  body  of  scientific  facts  which 
underlie  every  phase  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  task  of  managers  is  to  dis- 
cover this  body  of  facts.  When  this  is 
done  all  questions,  including  wages,  the 
members  urged,  can  be  referred  to  it  for 
determination,  and  the  field  of  contro- 
versy is  thus  entirely  removed. 

In  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  his 
paper.  Mr.  Valentine  told  the  society 
that  the  alternative  of  "preparing  for 
the  avalanche  by  thinking  about  these 
problems,  or  waiting  until  the  avalanche 
hits  you  is  a  question  of  more  impor- 
tance to  you  than  to  me."  The  tendency 
in  industry  at  its  worst,  he  said,  is  to 
treat  employes  like  beasts.  A  high  class 
autocratic  factory  treats  them  like  ani- 
mals on  a  stock  farm.  His  proposal  is 
to  treat  them  like  men. 


THE  PEACE   SHIP 

"JPHREE  wise  men  follozecd  a  star  of  old, 

A  star  that  rose  in  the  mystic  East; 

Through  paths  of  peril  and  pain  untold. 

They  sought,  with  presents  of  spice  and 

gold, 

A  king  who  lay  by  a  stabled  beast. 

.1  ship  sets  sail  on  a  wintry  sea; 

The  hope  of  peace  is  its  guiding  star. 
None  knows  what  the  end  of  its  quest 

may  be; 
The  laugh  of  the  world  rings  loud  and 
free — 
A  world  gone  mad  with  the  lust  of  war. 

O  star  that  rose  in  the  Eastern  sky. 

O  western  star,  can  ye  be  the  same"' 
Do  seers  of  an  elder  day  pass  byt 
Will  peace,  like  a  babe,  in  the  trenches  lie. 
And    put    the    laugh    of    the    world    to 
shame .' 

FRANCES  WIIITMARSH    WILE. 
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SAVING   THE   BABIES   IN   THIS 
COUNTRY 

Dr.  Joseph  Neff  has  lately  pre- 
sented [American  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  October,  1915]  a  review  of  the 
work  of  infant  mortality  prevention  in 
this  country  during  the  last  thirteen 
years.  He  has  shown  in  tabular  form 
a  remarkable  recent  decrease  of  infant 
mortality,  remarkable  not  only  in  its  ex- 
tent but  in  its  unexpected  distribution. 

The  decrease  does  not  begin  to  show 
itself  plainly  till  the  third  period,  from 
1911  to  1913,  for  during  the  five  years 
preceding,  there  was  an  actual  increase 
in  mortality  of  babies  in  no  less  than 
twelve  of  the  thirty  cities  which  form 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Neff's  study.  Then 
the  change  becomes  marked,  and  in 
1911-13,  all  but  two  of  the  thirty  cities 
can  show  a  marked  improvement.  These 
two  are  Rochester  and  Minneapolis.  In 
justice  to  these  cities,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  had  already  attained  a 
rate  lower  than  that  of  most  cities — 
Minneapolis  indeed  still  holding  the  rec- 
ord for  a  low  rate,  though  she  failed  to 
keep  up  her  own  record. 

These  thirty  cities  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  including  those 
with  a  death-rate  of  over  10  and  under 
13  for  babies  less  than  a  year  old,  cal- 
culated on  a  basis  not  of  births  (for  the 
birth  registration  in  this  country  is  too 
incomplete  for  that)  but  on  a  basis  of 
1,000  living  at  that  age.  This  class 
would  include  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Minne- 
apolis, New  Haven,  New  York,  Roch- 
ester, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco. 

In  the  second  class,  with  a  mortality 
of  over  13  and  less  than  16  per  1,000  liv- 
ing babies,  are  Boston,  Chicago,  Jersey 
City,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Milwaukee,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Provi- 
dence, Washington.  The  last  class,  with 
mortality  over  16,  has  rates  running 
from  16.07  in  Buffalo  up  to  19.73  in 
Baltimore,  and  includes  Detroit  with 
18.33  and  Richmond  with  18.23. 

The  more  one  studies  the  list,  the 
more  puzzling  it  becomes,  and  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  explain  this  wide  differ- 
ence in  American  cities.  Evidently  it 
does  not  depend  on  climate ;  Denver  and 
Louisville  have  practically  the  same  rate, 
while  cities  as  similar  as  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  differ  by  almost  six  points. 

Nor  does  it  depend  on  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  Negroes.  Baltimore 
with  her  large  Negro  population  is  low- 
est on  the  list,  but  New  Orleans  is  well 
up  in  the  first  class.  There  is  a  large 
foreign  population  in  Buffalo  which  is 
poorly  housed  and  poorly  paid  but  this 
is  also  true  of  Cleveland  and  one  of  these 
cities  is  near  the  head  of  the  list,  the 
other  near  the  foot. 

The  latest  thing  in  baby  contests  is  to 
rank  the  babies  not  according  to  their 


actual  condition  but  according  to  their 
improvement  over  a  former  condition. 
If  we  should  divide  the  cities  in  this  way 
we  would  find  that  some  of  those  whose 
showing  is  pretty  poor  have  really  made 
very  decided  progress  on  the  road  to  re- 
form during  recent  years.  Baltimore  is 
still  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  but  her 
rate  is  11.05  per  cent  lower  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago;  and  no  less  than  eight 
cities  have  lowered  their  rates  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  since  1906-10.  These 
are  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia, Providence  and  Denver. 

Dr.  Neff  attributed  this  improvement 
to  the  impetus  given  by  the  Conference 
for  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  held 
in  London  in  1906,  which  was  followed 
by  the  formation  of  associations  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  in- 
itiative was  taken  in  this  country  by  priv- 
ate agencies;  later,  after  results  had 
proved  clearly  the  need  of  such  efforts, 
state,  municipal  and  federal  agencies  en- 
tered the  field.  The  statistics  given  in 
this  report  show  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 


indignant  remark,  "I  didn't  come  to  the 
fair  to  see  what  I  just  left  at  home.'' 
So  she  swept  past  with  her  tribe  of  chil- 
dren. 

Publications  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  were  shown  in  the  book  section, 
and  a  brief  form  letter  was  distributed, 
all  ready  to  sign,  asking  Miss  Lathrop 
to  send  publications  of  the  bureau  to  the 
address  given.  Milk  inspection  was  ex- 
plained and  proper  dairy  utensils  were 
shown  by  an  inspector  of  the  Xew 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Interstate  Fair  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
draws  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  sometimes  70,000  visitors 
on  special  days. 


D 


ISTRICTING  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

From  Pennsylvania,  the  state 
whose  ''social  inertia  and  reaction"  were 
arraigned  in  The  Survey  last  spring, 
comes  a  story  of  advance  in  the  field 
of  mental  hygiene  that  is  good  to  hear. 
Margaret  Thoroman,  general  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Easton,  gives  this  account  of  the  first 
attempt  to  organize  community  work  in 
mental  hygiene. 

While  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer's  masterly 
article  [see  The  Survey  for  September 
18]  was  yet  damp  from  the  printing, 
Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp  of  the  Homeopathic 
State  Hospital,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  his 
assistant.    Dr.    Walter    E.    Lang,    were 


DON  T  CARE      KITCHENS  AT  THE  TRENTON  EXHIBIT 


LESSONS  OF  A  "DO  CARE"  AND 
"DONT  CARE"   EXHIBIT 

Three  hospitals,  the  state  and 
local  boards  of  health,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  the  Housewives' 
League,  the  newspapers  and  the  Fair 
management,  all  co-operated  with  a 
director  from  the  Russel  Sage  Founda- 
tion, in  the  exhibit  held  during  the 
Interstate  Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  This 
was  the  only  free  exhibit  on  the  grounds. 

A  prize  mothers',  instead  of  a  prize 
babies',  contest  was  a  novel  feature  of 
the  exhibit.  Mothers  who  "bathed  baby 
every  week,"  and  who,  "often  gave  it 
paregoric  to  make  it  sleep,"  did  not  score 
high  in  this  contest — -to  their  surprise,  in 
some  cases.  The  prize-winners  were  all 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  newspapers. 

The  "do  care"  and  "don't  care"  kitch- 
ens attracted  much  attention,  the  mussy 
room  calling  forth  from  one  woman  the 


hard  at  work  establishing  their  first  com- 
munity district  under  private  auspices. 
The  work  was  organized  through  co- 
operation between  Dr.  Klopp,  Robert  E. 
Laramy,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  Easton,  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Dr.  Klopp  had  long  wished  to 
create  community  centers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  mental  health  and  after-care 
for  those  patients  paroled  or  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

A  clinic  was  established  in  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  office  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Klopp  and  his  assistants, 
Dr.  S.  Irwin  Darnell  of  Easton,  co- 
operating, the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  return  for  the  physicians'  serv- 
ices undertaking  to  give  after-care  to 
discharged  and  paroled  patients  in 
Easton  and  vicinity. 

Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  the  clinic 
is  to  protect  the  mental  health  of  Easton 
and  vicinity,  to  secure  proper  diagnosis 
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and  care  for  those  who  are  mentally  ill 
or  threatened  with  mental  disorder  in 
any  form,  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  public  school  for  all  children  sus- 
pected of  being  in  the  exceptional  class, 
securing  for  them  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis and  giving  treatment,  correcting 
moral  and  mental  warps  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  advising  what  environment 
and  course  of  action  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  each  individual  child. 

One  boy  has  already  been  helped  to 
"find  his  mind,"  teacher  and  social  work- 
er, after  diagnosis,  finally  erasing  the 
brand  "defective."  Another  we  think  is 
on  the  road  to  mental  health. 

In  other  cases  through  co-operative 
effort,  physical  health  has  been  benefited. 
All  who  came  received  some  comfort  or 
relief — all,  except  one  little  unfortunate, 
loathed  by  those  who  should  love,  barred 
from  the  institutions  because  of  her  age, 
who  so  far  has  proved  beyond  the 
clinic's  help. 

The  three  allies  will  make  every  effort 
to  get  results  in  terms  of  patients  cured, 
relieved  and  comforted,  but  the  key-note 
is  prevention. 

The  methods  of  operation  are: 

First:  To  secure  facts  regarding  cau- 
sation by  collecting  data  about  the  hered- 
ity, history  and  environment  of  the  pati- 
ents whether  mentally  ill  or  defective. 
This  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  able  to  do  through  its  volunteer  ser- 
vice. 

Second :  Keeping  records.  A  psy- 
chologist, Mrs.  J.  W.  Tupper,  will  keep 
careful  records  and  act  as  secretary  of 
the  clinic.  The  data  contained  in  these 
records  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  truths  as  an  ultimate  basis  of 
action. 

When  this  district  is  in  good  working 
order,  Dr.  Klopp  intends  to  organize  a 
second  district,  so  that  an  attack  upon 
the  problem  may  be  made  from  another 
direction. 

kOR    HEALTH    INSURANCE    IN 
AMERICA 

During  the  recent  annual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Safety  Council 
in  Philadelphia,  nearly  a  whole  session 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  compul- 
sory medical  examination  of  employes 
and  of  those  seeking  employment,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  some  method  of  health  in- 
surance must  be  devised  before  long. 

The  advocates  of  universal  compulsory 
physical  examination  in  order  "to  get 
a  job  and  to  hold  a  job,"  admitted  that 
it  did  sometimes  result  in  throwing  men 
out  of  employment  and  making  paupers 
of  them,  but  insisted  that  this  situation 
must  be  met  by  some  form  of  insurance 
against  sickness  and  invalidity.  The 
spokesman  for  labor  insisted  that  they 
were  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  that  the  sickness  insurance  should 
come  first. 

The  first  definite  attempt  at  some 
form  of  health  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try, is  now  to  be  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
which  has  issued  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  and  containing 
the  tentative  draft  of  an  act  to  provide 
for  compulsory  health  insurance  of 
wage-earners.     The  names  of  the  mem- 


bers of  this  committee  are  such  as  to 
inspire  public  confidence.1  They  have 
chosen  the  British  title  of  health  insur- 
ance because  it  calls  attention  to  the 
main  object  of  the  act, — namely,  to  con- 
serve health.  The  compulsory  system 
is  adopted,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  a  novelty  in  the  United  States 
since  it  is  already  in  force  in  railways 
and  in  mining  communities,  affecting 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  paid 
labor  in  the  country. 

Like  the  German  and  the  British  in- 
surance systems,  this  would  include  all 
manual  workers  whatever  their  earn- 
ings, and  would  limit  compulsory  insur- 
ance for  other  employes,  mostly  clerks 
and  foremen,  to  those  earning  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  Provision  is  made  for 
voluntary  entrance  into  the  compulsory 
associations,  of  all  working  people  not 
included  under  the  act. 

The  cost  is  to  be  distributed  between 
employers,  wage-earners  and  the  state. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  if  a  mutual  or- 
ganization of  employer  and  employed  is 
to  manage  the  insurance  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  state,  it  is  important 
that  the  two  elements  should  feel  a  con- 
cern in  keeping  down  the  sickness  rate 
and  in  preventing  malingering.  The 
most  effective  way  of  securing  this  re- 
sult is  to  divide  the  pecuniary  burden 
and  thus  make  any  increase  in  cost  im- 
mediately  felt  by  all  parties  concerned. 

The  state  is  already  deeply  involved 
in  the  care  of  sick  wage-earners  and  ob- 
viously should  bear  part  of  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  for  them.  One-fifth  is 
to  be  its  share,  and  the  other  four- 
fifths  are  to  be  divided  equally  between 
employer  and  employe,  unless  the  wages 
of  the  latter  fall  below  $9  a  week,  in 
which  case,  following  the  British  pre- 
cedent, his  contribution  diminishes  as 
his  wages  decrease. 

The  pamphlet  shows  that  this  system 
will  impose  no  new  burdens  on  the  wage- 
earners,  for  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  found  that  at 
least  4  per  cent  of  the  income  of  work- 
ing-class families  goes  for  the  care  of 
sickness  or  for  burial  insurance.  If  we 
take  German  experience  as  a  guide,  this 
would  be  about  the  percentage  of  wages 
required  for  all  the  benefits  under  this 
act,  which  include  many  more  than  are 
now  given  under  the  voluntary  system 
of  industrial  insurance. 

These  benefits  are:  medical  care, 
nursing  attendance,  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  for  a  limited  period,  cash  pay- 
ments during  sickness  for  a  maximum  of 
26  weeks  in  a  year,  special  obstetrical 
aid  for  the  family  (a  weekly  cash  benefit 
equal  to  regular  sick  benefit  for  eight 
weeks,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  af- 
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ter  confinement,  during  which  time  the 
woman  must  not  engage  in  gainful 
work),  and  a  funeral  benefit  up  to  $50. 

The  pamphlet  is  issued  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  discussion,  and 
invites  criticism  and  suggestions.  These 
will  probably  come  from  employers'  as- 
sociations and  labor  unions  and  also 
from  the  medical  profession,  which  in- 
directly is  involved  in  every  system  of 
insurance. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
through  its  official  organ  is  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
scheme  and  urging  physicians  to  con- 
sider it  carefully  now  while  it  is  still  in 
the  tentative  stage  and  not  to  repeat  the 
action  of  the  British  physicians,  who 
failed  to  make  their  objections  to  the  in- 
surance act  public  till  after  its  enact- 
ment and  consequently  precipitated  a 
controversy  between  the  Home  Office  and 
the  British  Medical  Society  which  dis- 
organized the  system  and  gave  rise  to 
great  confusion. 

rpOCONTROL    WHITRPLAGUE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


1 


"The  public  measure  most  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  is  a 
special  tuberculosis  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  This  bureau 
should  be  created  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  at  least  $40,000  for  the 
single  purpose  of  fighting  the  white 
plague  in  San  Francisco." 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions included  in  a  special  report  on 
tuberculosis  conditions  in  the  city  made 
by  the  San  Francisco  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis to  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
at  the  request  of  the  latter.  The  plan 
is  not  new,  but  has  been  approved  by 
experts. 

More  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  deaths 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  years  1912- 
14  were  caused  by  tuberculosis  in  all  its 
forms.  In  other  words,  2,688  of  the 
20.703  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  city 
during  the  period  resulted  from  this 
single  preventable  disease.  This  is  one 
out  of  every  7.7  deaths,  or  nearly  13 
per  cent.  The  association  estimates  that 
there  are  at  least  8,000  living  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  city  today. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  death-rate  and 
probable  extent  of  the  disease,  the  as- 
sociation emphasizes  the  need  not  only 
of  the  tuberculosis  bureau  but  of  many 
more  beds  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  of 
children's  preventoria  and  open-air 
schools,  of  free  clinics  and  at  least 
twenty  visiting  nurses.  And  it  urges, 
further,  that  tuberculosis  be  made  a  re- 
portable disease  and  that  criminally  care- 
less cases  be  forciblv  detained. 


The  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and 
the  Building  Trades  Council  have  passed 
unanimous  resolutions  endorsing  the 
Christmas  sale  of  tuberculosis  seals,  and 
urging  their  members  to  purchase  trie 
-H-.ils.  Money  from  this  year's  Christ- 
mas campaign  will  be  used  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary 
maintained  by  the  San  Francisco  Society 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. 
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DURING  last  winter,  when  labor 
conditions  in  New  England  were 
exceptionally  dull,  Ella  B.  West- 
cott,  head  of  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Neighborhood  House,  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting a  number  of  public-spirited 
people  in  that  outlying  part  of  Boston 
in  forming  a  labor  exchange.  Through 
this  she  came  to  know  many  men 
whose  employment  was  only  inter- 
mittent and  to  realize  that  if  they  could 
only  secure  a  little  land  to  cultivate  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  they  could  put  in 
their  time  to  very  good  advantage  by 
raising  vegetables.  Parts  of  Jamaica 
Plain  have  land  which  is  too  expensive 
tor  farming  purposes  and  still  has  not 
been  used  as  building  lots.     Here  were 


\T     WORK     IN     THE     CABBAGE     PATCH 

idle  men  and  idle  land,  and  Miss  West- 
cott  determined  to  try  to  bring  the  two 
together. 

The  use  of  an  acre  of  smooth  meadow 
land  was  secured  rent  free,  and  a 
few  interested  people  raised  the  money 
to  have  the  plot  plowed  and  thoroughly 
harrowed.  Money  was  also  raised  to 
buy  a  good  stock  of  the  ordinary  garden 
tools  and  a  wheelbarrow.  For  fertilizer 
40  tons  of  barnyard  manure  was  ap- 
plied. 

The  land  was  now  divided  into  eleven 
plots,  each  about  40  by  90  feet.  Then 
the  word  was  spread  around  Jamaica 
Plain  that  any  man  who  wished  to  buy 
seed  and  put  in  his  spare  time  as  rais- 
ing vegetables  could  have  the  use  of  a 
plot  of  land  and  the  necessary  tools  with- 
out charge.  Nine  men  responded  and 
the  writer  who  was  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  engaged  as  agricultural  in- 
structor. The  men  lived  near  enough 
so  that  they  could  work  at  the  garden  in 


NINE  MEN 

and  a 

cirr  acre 

By 

Robert  Edwards  Annin,Jr. 


the  long  summer  evenings  after  their 
regular  work  was  done.  Most  of  them 
were  working  on  part  time  and  so  could 
give  some  of  their  idle  hours  to  the 
work  in  addition  to  their  Saturday  after- 
noons. 

The  acre  was  sod  land  on  which  coarse 
growing  vegetables  do  better  than  the 
more  delicate  species.  Cabbage  and 
potatoes  had  the  further  advantages  that 
they  were  familiar  to  the  men — most  of 
whom    were    Irish    born — and    also    that 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    GARDEN    ACRE 

they  would  keep  and  so  help  reduce  the 
table  expenses  of  the  growers  through 
the  winter. 

Each  man  was  allowed  to  decide  for 
himself,  however,  just  how  he  would  lay 
out  his  plot  of  ground  and  several 
planted  a  considerable  variety  of  vege- 
tables. One  of  the  large  seed  stores  of 
Boston  offered  to  sell  the  seeds  at  whole- 
sale rates  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
seeds  to  the  men  was  less  than  $2.     As 


there  were  eleven  plots  and  only  nine 
men,  the  two  extra  plots  were  divided 
among  a  few  of  the  men  who  had  the 
time  and  inclination  to  do  a  little  extra 
work. 

These  working  men's  gardens  yielded 
to  practically  all  the  men  a  fair  variety 
of  vegetables  during  the  growing  season 
and  enough  potatoes  and  cabbage,  with  a 
partial  supply  of  beets,  carrots  and  pars- 
nips for  the  winter  season.  Here  is  a 
representative  yield  from  a  plot  for 
which  the  seed  bill  was  $2.65: 

18  qts.  string  beans,  $2  a  bu $l.oo 

5  heads  of  lettuce,  5e 25 

25  bu.  potatoes,  90c 22.50 

t24  heads  cabbage,  5c 6.20 

8  dozen  ears  sweet  corn,  15c  doz.   1.20 

28  bunches    carrots,    4c 1.12 

$32.27 

Wilfrid  Wheeler,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Henry  Sterling,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commis- 
sion, both  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
garden   and  made   frequent   visits   to   it. 

The  experiment  was  a  success — some 
idle  land  was  brought  into  productive 
use;  table  expenses  of  nine  families  were 
considerably  reduced ;  and  the  wage- 
earners  of  these  families  were  enabled  to 
put  some  of  their  otherwise  idle  time  into 
employment  that  was  both  profitable  and 
congenial.  The  men  enjoyed  the  garden 
They  showed  this  by  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance,  and  by  the  fact  that 
often  they  came  up  week  days  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  cultivated  as  long 
as  the  light  lasted.  Not  only  were  the 
men's  table  expenses  lowered,  but  they 
got  fresher  vegetables  and  a  greater 
variety  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
had. 

The  gardens  interested  the  men  and 
were  a  source  of  both  interest  and  pleas- 
ure to  their  wives  and  children  who 
came  often  both  during  the  week  and  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Sometimes  they 
helped  in  gathering  and  cultivating  the 
vegetables — sometimes  they  had  a  good 
time  in  the  fresh  air. 

How  far  could  this  idea  be  extended? 
Even  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  do 
not  put  it  forward  as  a  general  panacea 
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FAMILY   INTEREST  IN   THE   GARDEN    PATCH 


fur  either  poverty  or  unemployment. 
But  idle  men  and  idle  land  exist  in  every 
American  city  of  any  size,  and  bringing 
them  together  will  benefit  the  land,  the 
men  and  the  community.  It  can  even  be 
made  to  benefit  the  owners  of  the  land, 
although  they  need  it  the  least.  For  if, 
on  an  expenditure  of  $2  for  seed,  men 
can  raise  from  $30  to  $40  worth  of  vege- 
tables it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
charge  a  moderate  rental  for  the  land. 
This  would  put  the  proposition  more 
nearly  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

If  the  land  was  assigned  in  1/10  acre 
plots,  100  acres,  or  the  size  of  a  moderate 
sized  farm  would  give  good-sized  gar- 
dens to  1,000  families.  In  cities  the  size 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago, 
a  farm  of  this  size  would  be  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,  but  tbere  are  many  smaller 
manufacturing  cities  where  factory 
workers  have  no  chance  to  get  at  the 
land,  and  where  any  easing  up  of  the 
economic  pressure  on  500  or  1.000  fam- 
ilies would  make  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  the  community. 


A 


CIVIC    CLUB'S    BIRTHDAY— ITS 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 


There  comes  a  time  in  the  life 
of  an  institution  or  an  individual  when 
it  is  wise  to  step  aside,  as  it  were,  and 
view  at  long  range  the  progress  made 
through  years  of  service,  and  thus  grasp 
its  full  meaning.  In  such  manner  the 
Civic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  chose  its  twen- 
tieth birthday  as  this  important  moment 
in  its  history. 

The  main  public  meeting  was  held 
November  15  when  Frederic  ('.  Howe, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  delivered  an  address  on 
The  Incoming  Tide,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  immigration.  The  new 
president  of  the  Civic  Club,  fames  D. 
Hailman,  who  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  make  the  club  a  suc- 
cess, also  spoke,  laying  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  growth  of  civic  con- 
sciousness in  the  city. 

The  novelty  of  the  meeting  was  a 
stereopticon  exhibit  showing  important 
scenes  and  views  in  the  club's  life.  The 
secretary,   IT.    Marie   Dermitt,   described 


the  pictures  and  touched  in  general  up- 
on the  club's  history. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Pittsburgh  planned  to  in- 
corporate a  department  of  civics  in  the 
general  program  of  its  work.  The  ef- 
fort was  not  successful  and  as  a  result  a 
special  committee  of  this  club  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1895,  organized  the  Civic  Club 
of  Allegheny  county.  The  Woman's 
Health  Protection  Association,  which 
had  already  done  much  along  its  own 
special  line,  was  merged  into  the  new 
movement. 

The  years  that  followed  were  full  of 
work  and  now  the  Civic  Club  is  proud 
in  the  consciousness  that  in  Pittsburgh 
it  initiated  the  playground  movement, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  Arbor  Day  and 
public  school  medical  inspection.  It  con- 
ducted a  campaign  for  pure  water  and 
smoke  prevention.  It  secured  legislation 
for  the  municipal  hospital,  the  first  tu- 
berculosis pavilion  at  Marshalsea,  the 
Tree  Commission  and  public  comfort  sta- 
tions. It  assisted  in  drafting  the  tene- 
ment house  and  other  laws  for  human 
betterment.  It  helped  organize  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  the  Child  Labor  As- 
sociation and  the  juvenile  court  of  Al- 
legheny county.  At  the  present  time  it 
operates  the  People's  Raths  and  the  Soho 
Baths. 

These  are  some  of  the  general 
achievements  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  every  line  of  civic  endeavor,  whether 
an  experimental  open-air  school  for  chil- 
dren or  the  drafting  of  legislation  for 
an  industrial  home  for  boys,  the  Civic 
Club  has  taken  its  part  efficiently. 

As  a  mother,  the  Civic  Club  glories  in 
the  success  of  its  children,  grown  to  man- 
hood during  these  twenty  years,  living 
their  own  lives,  and  doing  their  own 
work  for  human  betterment. 

The  future,  however,  will  demand 
much  more  of  the  Civic  Club  because  it 
has  done  its  work  so  well  in  the  past. 
Ibis  responsibility  is  being  felt  by  the 
officers  and  members  and  has  been  aug- 
mented during  the  last  year  by  the  fact 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission, 
which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 
Pittsburgh   Survey,  has  not  been   active 


since  Allen  T.  Burns  resigned  and  went 
to  Cleveland. 

There  were  two  outstanding  facts  at 
this  anniversary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Club,  the  first  already  mentioned — the 
standing  apart  and  viewing  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  institution — and  the 
second,  the  growth  of  civic  conscious- 
ness in  the  city  itself,  which  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  club  and  re- 
acted upon  the  club  itself,  broadening  its 
scope  and  deepening  its  purpose.  This 
thoughtful  study  of  its  past  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  greater  duty  awaiting 
it  augur  much  for  its  future  service. 

Civic  endeavor  must  always  lead  to 
civic  consciousness.  Civic  conscious- 
ness, being  an  aroused  understanding  of 
the  common  weal  and  woe  of  all  people 
in  the  community,  merges  into  a  concep- 
tion of  a  broader  democracy.  This 
broader  democracy,  which  will  bring 
many  of  the  common  folk  of  Pittsburgh 
into  a  fuller  participation  in  the  common 
race  life  of  America,  is  the  only  hope  of 
this  cosmopolitan  and  industrial  center. 
In  the  future  it  will  be  found  that  the 
thread  of  life  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Club  will  be  woven  closely  into  the 
meshes  of  this  broader  democracy. 

vOR    THE    CLBANEST    CITY    IN 
THE  STATE 

The  Civic  Betterment  League 
of  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  started  its  winter 
work  with  the  idea  of  making  the  city 
the  cleanest  in  the  state.  November  5 
and  6  had  been  set  aside  by  Governor 
Craig  as  good  roads  days.  The  women 
of  the  league's  sanitary  committee  de- 
cided that  roads  and  streets  were  closely 
related  and  therefore  designated  Novem- 
ber 4  as  the  day  for  their  appeal.  Large 
ash  cans  were  borrowed  from  a  public- 
spirited  merchant  who  further  helped  by 
decorating  the  cans  with  the  proverbial 
new  broom  and  placards  bearing  the 
legend,  "Men  want  good  roads,  women 
want  clean  streets  and  alleys.  Will  you 
help  us?"  Each  street  corner  in  the 
business  district  was  occupied  by  a  can 
in  charge  of  a  woman,  and  the  collection 
amounted  to  $128.35,  largely  in  nickels, 
dimes,  pennies  and  quarters. 

Part  of  this  money  was  used  to  make 
"before  and  after"  pictures  of  back  al- 
leys and  vacant  lots  owned  by  certain 
merchants  who  thought  Asheville  was 
"the  cleanest  city  in  the  world"  and  who 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  cam- 
paign. Soon  the  appearance  of  a  camera 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  campaigner 
made  the  owners  of  most  of  the  property 
plead  for  three  days  grace  in  which  to 
clean  up. 

A  lecturer  roused  school  children  as 
well  as  older  citizens  and  a  Junior 
League  was  organized  which  rendered 
effective  co-operation.  The  Board  of 
Health  received  active  support  for  some 
sanitarv  measures  which  were  hanging 
fire.  The  city  fathers  hastened  work 
on  a  new  incinerator  for  trash  and  garb- 
age and  as  a  consequence  the  beautiful 
mountain  sides  and  ravines  near  the 
town  were  relieved  of  some  of  their 
"dump."  A  few  cans  of  the  most  ap- 
proved type  were  placed  about  the  center 
"square"  with  the  promise  of  more  when 
the  public  demonstrated  the  need  by  the 
constant    use   of   tri 
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Social  Agencies 

PUTTING    CO-OPERATION    ON 
THE  MAP 

The  past  yeak  has  witnessed  a 
big  advance  in  establishing  social  work- 
er's clearing  houses.  Nearly  fifty  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  good 
share  of  them  cities  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class,  have  sought  the  experience  of 
the  New  York  Social  Service  Exchange 
in  regard  to  methods  of  organization,  of 
promoting  registration  and  of  publicity. 
A  score  of  these  indicate  that  they  have 
established  or  are  in  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing similar  exchanges.  Not  only 
is  the  number  of  such  exchanges  increas- 
ing, but  the  use  of  them  where  they  al- 
ready exist  is  rapidly  growing. 

With  respect  to  the  "confidential  rela- 
tions" maintained  by  many  of  these  bu- 
reaus V.  M.  Cady,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  exchange,  recently  said : 

"Up  to  the  present  time  only  a  few 
cities  have  followed  the  New  York  prac- 
tice of  calling  these  bureaus  social  serv- 
ice exchanges.  In  most  instances  they 
have  been  announced  as  bureaus  for  the 
registration  and  exchange  of  confidential 
information,  or  words  to  this  effect. 
Since  this  agency  was  originally  worked 
out  by  relief  organizations  and  is  usually 
an  adjunct  of  such  an  organiaztion,  it  is 
natural  that  the  name  should  reflect  the 
relief  point  of  view  and  that  the  names 
of  recipients  and  personal  information 
concerning  them  should  lie  within  a 
circle  of  mutually  imposed  confidence. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  practice 
has  had  a  large  measure  of  success  and 
that  relief  societies  have  made  a  genuine 
contribution  to  community  case  work. 

"On  the  other  hand  any  one  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  promoting  these 
clearing  houses  knows  that  they  suffer 
serious  limitations  from  this  close  asso- 
ciation with  relief  agencies.  There  are 
many  organizations,  such  as  clinics,  milk 
stations,  day  nurseries,  institutional 
churches,  settlement  clubs,  visiting  nurses 
and  school  visitors  in  which  co-ordinated 
work  is  fully  as  valuable  and  necessary 
as  that  of  relief.  These  activities  are 
often  regarded  as  public  services  or  at 
least  as  semi-philanthropies  to  which  the 
traditional  odium  of  relief  does  not  at- 
tach. While  the  idea  of  secrecy  and  pro- 
tection appeals  to  many  of  the  philan- 
thropically  minded  it  repels  a  goodly 
number  of  social  workers  who  somehow 
feel  that  these  confidential  relations 
smack  of  confirmed  dependence.  Society 
stigmatizes  dependence,  and  would  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  this  and  self  de- 
pendence. Relief  societies  cannot  be 
censored  for  desiring  to  protect  their 
beneficiaries  from  a  rather  archaic  and 
heartless  social  judgment. 

"The  remedy  lies  in  a  vigorous  repudi- 
ation of  the  common  notion  that  relief 
involves  degradation.  Until  education  is 
vocationalized,  wages  increased,  indus- 
try   stabilized,    industrial    injuries    fullv 


compensated,  insurance  adequate,  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  improved,  old 
age  pensioned  and  serious  mental  and 
physical  defectiveness  segregated  it  is  the 
grossest  injustice  to  penalize  those  who 
already  have  more  burdens  than  they 
can  bear. 

"Let  it  be  recognized  also  that  material 
relief  is  a  small  factor  in  the  sum  of  so- 
cial work  of  today.  Rehabilitation  is 
the  end  of  all  social  work  and  no  valid 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  this 
and  prevention  as  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Material  relief  is  a  means  to 
this  end  and  let  every  social  worker  be 
generous  enough  to  recognize  it.  The 
exchange  provides  a  pivot  about  which 
may  turn  a  comprehensive  system  of  co- 
ordinated social  service.  Its  purpose 
would,  therefore,  be  more  nearly  ex- 
pressed if  the  clearing  house  were  to  be 
known  as  a  social  service  exchange 
rather  than  as  a  confidential  bureau  of 
information." 


B 


EGINNINGS    OF    SOCIAL    SER- 
VICE IN  CHINA 


Readers  of  the  article  by  Lotta 
Carswell  Hume  on  The  Social  Service 
League  of  Changsha  in  The  Survey  of 
September  25,  1915,  will  be  interested  in 
extracts  from  a  letter  received  last  sum- 
mer from  a  mission  school  teacher  in 
Shanghai.  After  speaking  of  the  feeling 
in  China  over  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
Japan's  demands,  the  writer  says: 

"All  this  is  having  a  good  effect  on  the 
Chinese ;  it  is  bringing  the  people  to- 
gether and  arousing  their  patriotism. 
The  younger  generation,  especially,  are 
seeing  that  a  real  way  to  show  their 
patriotism  is  to  put  their  energies  into 
social  service  and  definite  work  for  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  In  Kuling  last 
summer  we  rejoiced  to  hear  about  the 
progressive  women  of  Changsha  (the 
city  where  the  Yale  Mission  is  located) 
who  were  opening  up  their  private  gar- 
dens for  playgrounds  and  who  were  su- 
pervising sanitary  milk  depots  and  even 
superintending  the  free  distribution  of 
milk  in  the  hot  season  in  many  of  the 
very  poor  homes  of  the  city. 

"Now,  however,  a  group  of  Christian 


women  in  Shanghai  have  organized  a 
Social  Service  League  which  they  hope 
will  spread  through  the  country.  It  is 
not  limited  to  Christians.  All  women 
who  want  to  show  their  patriotism  in 
practical  ways  are  invited  to  join.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  the  promoters 
gave  a  stirring  address  to  our  girls.  It 
was  the  eighth  of  May,  the  day  China 
conceded  the  Japanese  demands  ;  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  to  patriotic  China, 
for  it  seemed  to  them  a  time  of  shame. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Wu  took  as  her  subject 
Social  Love.  She  touched  the  heart  of 
the  matter  when  she  said: 

"  'We  as  a  people  know  the  meaning 
of  love  of  self  or  even  the  love  of  in- 
dividuals when  they  are  members  of  our 
families  or  intimate  friends ;  but  for  cen- 
turies we  have  had  no  idea  of  love  of 
society.  Our  streets  have  been  little  and 
narrow  because  each  householder  has 
wanted  to  get  as  much  room  as  possible 
for  himself  and  has  given  no  thought  to 
the  public  who  must  pass  through  the 
street. 

"  'The  reason  why  our  country  is  now 
suffering  with  shame  and  sorrow  is  be- 
cause we  have  not  cared  enough  about 
the  welfare  of  the  public.  You  can 
judge  a  country's  civilization  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses.  We  are  proud  of 
our  great  scholars  and  our  long  centuries 
of  culture;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
wretches  who  do  the  work  of  beasts  of 
burden;  the  beggars  who  crowd  the 
streets;  or  the  shiftless  boatmen  who  ex- 
ist on  a  cent  or  two  a  day,  then  we  must 
confess  that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  our  civilization;  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is:  it  is  public  love.'     .     .     . 

"When  Mrs.  Wu  asked  all  to  stand 
who  wanted  to  join,  we  hoped  that  every 
one  would  jump  to  her  feet.  Although 
not  all  responded,  we  were  glad  to  see 
among  the  number  some  girls  who  were 
already  working  to  pay  for  their  own 
books  and  incidental  expenses.  A  dollar 
doesn't  seem  like  much,  but  it  means  the 
crocheting  of  a  dozen  middle  sized  doil- 
ies, which  after  all  is  no  small  task." 


L 


AST     OF     THE     ROSENWALD 
BIRTHDAY  GIFTS 


The  formal  opening  of  the  new 
West  Side  Charities  Building  in  Chicago 
puts  into  operation  the  last  of  Julius 
Rosenwald's  gifts  totaling  nearly 
$700,000.  The  building  equipment  and 
grounds,  costing  over  $200,000,  were 
presented  in  commemoration  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday  to  the  Associated  Jewish 
Charities  as  a  part  of  his  gift  of 
$250,000  to  that  organization,  with  which 


THE  LAST  OF  JULIUS    ROSENWALD  S   BIRTHDAY   GIFTS 

The  West  Side  Charities  Building,  in  Chicago,  recently  opened,  houses  both 
Jewish  and  other  charitabe  societies.  It  has  a  frontage  of  300  feet,  has  three 
stories  and  a  basement  and  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  brick. 
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he  has  long  been  connected.  By  the 
terms  of  his  gift  he  specified  that  space 
in  the  building  should  be  provided  not 
only  for  certain  Jewish  organizations, 
but  in  any  remaining  space  "for  any  other 
philanthropic,  or  civic  work,  whether 
Jewish,  Protestant,  Catholic  or  non- 
sectarian." 

Already  housed  in  the  building  are 
the  general  offices  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities,  with  its  relief  depart- 
ment and  bureaus  of  registration,  loans, 
personal  service  and  home  finding 
society;  offices  of  the  Federated  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Charities,  the  Young  Men's 
Associated  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
Consumptives'  Relief  Society;  also  the 
west  side  offices  of  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association  and  of  the  United  Charities. 
More  than  100  charity  workers  thus  have 
offices  provided  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Rosenwald's  birthday  gifts  in- 
clude, besides  this  last  one,  $50,000  for 
the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  gym- 
nasium ;  $53,336  for  the  Chicago  Social 
Workers'  Country  Club ;  $25,000  for  the 
Marks  Nathan  Jewish  Orphans  Home, 
Chicago;  $30,000  for  the  Chicago-Win- 
field  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium;  $12,500 
for  the  Glenwood  Manual  Training 
School  near  Chicago;  $250,000  for  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Hall  to  equip  the  De- 
partment of  Geography  and  Geology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  $25,000 
for  "off-shoots"  of  Tuskegee  (Alabama) 
Institute,  including  some  rural  schools 
for  Negro  children. 


V 


OC4TIONAL     GUIDANCE     TO 
PREVENT  POVERTY 


Believing  that  the  longer  the 
preparation  of  the  child  for  industrial 
life,  the  greater  the  promise  of  the  fam- 
ily's ultimate  independence,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  city  has 
recently  organized  a  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Department.  Henry  J.  Eckstein, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  describes  the  methods 
and  purposes  of  this  department  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  special  staff  has  been  established 
in  the  home-like  environment  of  a  set- 
tlement, so  as  to  separate  the  work  from 
the  contact  of  either  the  school  or  the 
'Charities.' 

"A  study  of  experiments  now  being 
conducted  in  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  has  showed  us  that  none  of 
these  has  reached  the  stage  that  justifies 
its  acceptance  as  a  standard.  We  feel 
that  the  problem  of  guiding  children  into 
suitable  vocations  requires  a  prevocation- 
al  period  in  which  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed the  student  to  develop  his  aptitudes 
in  contact  with  the  various  elements  of 
industrial  life.  While  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  is  studying  different  sys- 
tems of  education,  it  feels  at  present  that 
schools  organized  on  the  Gary  plan  in 
New  York  city  will  answer  its  purpose 
of  enabling  students  to  discover  their 
aptitudes  so  that  at  the  completion  of 
their  course  there  will  be  little  question 
as  to  the  best  trade  for  them  to  pursue. 

"The  procedure  begins  with  a  study  of 
the  child  himself  to  learn  his  plans  and 
ambitions.  Then  the  home,  school  au- 
thorities, and  whatever  institutions  and 
social  agencies  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  child,  are  called  upon  to  learn  every 


aspect  of  the  child's  problem.  In  the 
few  instances  where  a  child  is  permit- 
ted to  go  to  work, -care  is  taken  that  his 
needs  are  fully  met.  The  same  person- 
al interest  is  maintained  when  he  is 
recommended  to  a  trade  school.  When- 
ever progress  in  school  or  work  does  not 
result,  the  difficulty  is  remedied  or  a 
change  effected. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  ninety  chil- 
dren have  been  studied  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Allowed  to  go  to  work,  6; 
recommended  for  shop  laboratory,  2;  en- 
tered in  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
Laboratory,  4;  recommended  for  Gary 
school,  50;  placed  in  vocational  schools, 
12;  continued  in  public  schools,  12; 
placed  in  an  Ettinger  school,  2;  placed 
in  Julia  Richman  Trade  Annex,  2. 

"Abstractly,  the  investigation  shows 
that  even  a  most  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  character,  ability  and  tendencies 
of  the  child,  and  his  environment,  will 
not  enable  even  in  expert  to  help  the 
child  choose  a  vocation.  A  pre-vocation- 
al  period  is  required,  when  the  child  will 
have  opportunity  to  test  out  his  various 
aptitudes  (during  which  an  expert  shall 
closely  observe  the  tendencies  manifest- 
ed) in  a  school  combining  vocational  and 
academic  curricula,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  child  shall  be  individually  studied  as 
to  his  home,  family,  physical  condition 
and  personal  psychology. 

"The  earlier  in  the  child's  life  such  ob- 
servations are  started  the  better,  but 
there  shall  be  a  minimum  of  two  years, 
say  from  12  to  14,  for  the  normal  and 
average  child,  so  that  a  temporary  de- 
cision at  least  shall  be  reached  by  the 
age  of  14  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for 
his  vocation  by  specialization,  until  the 
age  of  16  is  reached.  For  professional 
careers,  a  longer  time  will  be  required." 


o 


RGAN1ZING    TO    SECURE    SO- 
CIAL   LEGISLATION 


The  Minnesota  Committee  on 
Social  Legislation  is  preparing  and  will 
shortly  issue  to  the  public  a  statement 
showing  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the 
last  legislature  toward  social  legislation, 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  state 
to  bear  a  hand  in  securing  the  passage 
of  progressive  social  laws  when  the 
legislature  meets  again  in  1917.  This 
is  in  direct  line  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  committee, — "the  presenting  to 
the  public  and  to  the  state  legislature 
of  such  information  as  shall  tend  to  se- 
cure adequate  consideration  for  pro- 
posed social  legislation." 

The  committee  was  formed  last  fall, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction.  All 
organizations  and  institutions  interested 
in  the  purpose  of  the  committee  were 
invited  to  join  and  to  appoint  one  rep- 
resentative. 

Over  50  organizations  in  the  state 
joined  the  committee.  W.  W.  Folwell, 
former  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  was  chosen  president ;  the 
Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  vice-president;  Edna 
Meeker,  secretary  of  the  Duluth  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  treasurer;  and  Frank 
J.  Bruno,  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Associated  Charities,  secretary. 

It  was  through  this  committee  that  a 
bill,  providing  for  a  commission  to  re- 
vise   and    codifv   the   laws   of   the    state 


relating  to  children,  was  introduced.  The 
members  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  effective  work 
without  a  paid  worker  constantly  at  the 
capitol.  And  so  for  six  weeks  a  lobby- 
ist interviewed  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, furnished  information  for  those 
interested  in  measures  advocated  and 
made  arrangements  for  committee  hear- 
ings. 

While  the  results  of  the  session  were 
chiefly  negative,  the  need  for  the  com- 
mittee's work  was  amply  demonstrated. 

SICKNESS  THE    CHIEF  CAUSE  OF 
POVERTY 

An  analysis  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Greater  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  of  549  cases  handled  by  it  during 
the  year  ended  October  1,  1915,  showed 
that  illness  was  the  greatest  single  fac- 
tor in  poverty  and  dependence. 

There  were  60  cases  of  illness  other 
than  tuberculosis,  and  36  cases  of  the  lat- 
ter which  directly  attributed  to  depend- 
ence. Tuberculosis  was  a  factor  in  30 
other  families  but  was  not  regarded  as 
the  direct  cause  of  dependence.  Intem- 
perance was  the  direct  cause  in  27  fam- 
ilies, shiftlessness  in  30,  and  desertion 
and  immorality  in  22  families  each. 

EXTENSION    TEACHING    FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Detailed  plans  have  been  work- 
ed out  for  the  development  of  extension 
teaching  in  Massachusetts,  for  which  the 
legislature  appropriated  $25,000  at  its 
latest  session.  Among  those  who,  it  is 
expected,  will  benefit  from  this  teaching. 
are  young  men  and  women  anxious  for 
sound  vocational  training,  young  and 
middle  aged  persons  eager  for  more  edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake,  young  people 
who  hope  eventually  to  enter  college, 
public  employes  and  officials  who  desire 
special  information  that  will  aid  them  in 
their  administrative  work,  adult  immi- 
grant wage  earners  for  whom  extension 
teaching  will  provide  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish and  citizenship,  and  finally  the  un- 
classified— the  business  man,  the  parent, 
the  farmer,  who  have  their  special  prob- 
lems and  have  made  their  demands  on 
extension  teaching  wherever  it  exists  in 
other  states. 

Dr.  Moyer,  who  is  in  charge  of  ex- 
tension teaching  in  Massachusetts,  has 
announced  more  than  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  the  course  of  studies. 
These  courses  will  be  offered  at  home  and 
in  the  shop.  Instruction  will  be  by  cor- 
respondence and  lecture  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

MERGER     OF     HARRISBURG 
SOCIETIES 

The  Associated  Charities  and 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Harris- 
burg,  Penn.,  have  combined  into  the  As- 
sociated Aid  Societies.  This  reorganiza- 
tion marks  virtually  the  culmination  of 
plans  long  discussed  to  concentrate  the 
social  work  of  that  city  for  efficiency 
The  Associated  Aid  Societies  has  twi 
departments,  a  Social  Service  Bureau 
and  a  Children's  Bureau. 

John  Yates,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
who  has  been  engaged  in  social  work  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  new  organization 


MADISON 

The  passage  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  through  the  state 
political  agitation  of  19 14;  the 
survey  by  William  H.  Allen  and 
his  staff  and  the  legislative  fight 
of  1 9  r  5, with  the  indications  these 
offer  of  the  place  the  state  uni- 
versity holds  in  the  community 
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THE  TORCH-BEARER  OF  EDUCATION 

Plaque  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  by  Victor 
David  Brenner 


EVER  since  La  Follette  developed 
his  program  of  taxation  of  rail- 
roads in  Wisconsin  there  has 
been  a  so-called  progressive 
movement  in  Wisconsin  politics  which 
has  led  among  other  things  to  the  forma- 
tion of  commissions  to  control  public 
utilities,  to  distribute  taxation,  to  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  state  and  to 
institute  continuation  schools. 

This  movement  has  been  associated 
more  or  less  vaguely  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
association  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  Charles  McCarthy  of  the  Ref- 
erence Library  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature lectured  at  the  university.  Mr. 
McCarthy  exercised  an  influence  which 
has  favored  and  helped  to  work  out  this 
program.  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer  of  the 
university  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  state  Railway  Commission,  and 
while  he  was  given  leave  of  absence 
from  the  university  still  lectured  there 
at  ir*"rvals.  The  head  of  the  Tax  Corn- 
miss'":!  was  called  from  St.  Louis  but 
has  also  lectured  at  the  university,  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  the  univer- 
sity was  largely  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
and  became  its  head.  President  Van 
Hise  of  the  university  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  state  Board  of  Forestry  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, and  has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as 
an  exponent  of  conversation  doctrine. 


This  identification  in  the  popular  mind 
of  the  political  movement  in  Wisconsin 
with  its  university  was  strengthened  by 
popular  articles  which  left  the  reader 
with  the  impression  that  the  Reference 
Library  Bureau  of  the  legislature  was 
an  adjunct  of  the  university,  and  that 
the  faculty  of  that  institution  was  as  a 
whole  taking  an  active  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  People  caught  up 
the  phrase  the  "university  state"  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  state  university. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
generous  treatment  of  the  university  by 
the  state  during  its  last  period  of  ex- 
pansion, was  inaugurated  under  the 
La  Follette  regime,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  boards  of  regents  constituted 
by  progressive  governors  who  have  sup- 
ported President  Van  Hise  in  his  pro- 
gram of  enlargement  of  the  university's 
state-wide  activities  and  of  the  univer- 
sity's equipment. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one 
must  view  the  campaign  directed  against 
the  expenditures  of  the  university  and  its 
activity  outside  the  university  walls,  by 
the  Republican  party  in  the  last  state  elec- 
tion; the  action  of  Governor  Philipp  and 
the  legislature  during  the  session  of  1915: 
and  the  survey  of  the  university  directed 
by  William  H.  Allen,  which  was  given 
to  the  public  during  the  same  period.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  the  popular  im- 
pressions have  not  been  correct.  That 
there  were  men  in  the  universitv  facul- 


ties who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
political  program  outlined  above  does 
not  identify  the  university  with  the  pro- 
gram nor  its  operation.  The  body  of 
the  faculty  have  had  no  part  nor  any 
considerable  interest  in  the  program  it- 
self. 

The  state  has  made  use  of  a  few  uni- 
versity professors  on  its  commissions 
and  has  called  a  few  before  its  com- 
mittees. The  explanation  of  the  popular 
impression  is  to  be  found  far  more  in 
the  hope  that  Wisconsin  had  found  a 
method  of  bringing  non-partisan  expert 
intelligence  to  bear  upon  its  problems  of 
state  administration.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,  but  the  thought 
was  there. 

The  campaign  which  was  directed 
against  university  expenditures  and  ac- 
tivities was  due  to  a  reactionary  move- 
ment in  the  political  life  of  the  state. 
It  was  part  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment which  brought  in  other  Republican 
state  administrations  in  1915  and  cut 
down  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton. 

It  was  a  product  of  the  hard  times, 
which  turned  people  against  the  party  in 
power,  and  it  found  its  peculiar  force  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  protest  by  the  farmers 
of  the  state  against  the  tax  assessments 
which  hard  times  made  more  than  usu- 
ally unpopular. 

The  university  has  very  properly  kept 
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the  people  of  Wisconsin  informed  as  to 
its  activities  beyond  its  scholastic  under- 
takings. They  know  that  they  have  a 
university  and  that  especially  through 
its  agricultural  departments  it  has  work- 
ed to  advance  the  farmers'  fortunes  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  state.  The 
university  has  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  farmer  not  only  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  in  the  selection  and  care 
of  his  stock,  in  marketing  his  products, 
but  it  has  lately  through  its  Extension 
Department  sought  to  carry  popular  edu- 
cation and  even  entertainments  through- 
out the  state. 

And  this  awareness  of  the  activities 
of  the  university  has  made  the  university 
bulk  large  in  the  imagination  of  the  citi- 
zen of  the  state  when  he  demanded  of 
the  candidates  for  the  legislature  that 
the  state  should  economize. 

It  was  also  natural  that  newspaper 
reports  of  radical  statements  and  teach- 
ings by  university  professors  should  be 
caught  up  and  stick  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  swept  away  by  a  reactionary 
movement.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  university  of 
those  business  interests  which  have  been 
unfavorably  affected  especially  by  the 
conservation  legislation,  and  bear  a 
grudge  against  the  present  university 
administration  because  the  president  and 
some  members  of  its  faculty  have  been 
identified  with  the  conservation  move- 
ment. 

While  there  was  a  general  demand 
that  the  university  as  a  state  institution 
should  bear  its  share  of  the  economies, 
which  the  voters  had  called  for  at  the 
polls,  there  were  certain  specific  de- 
mands that  were  made  in  the  press,  by 
Mr.  Philipp,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
campaign.  Prominent  among  these 
were  the  demands  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease be  made  in  the  tuition  of  non- 
resident students  at  the  university;  that 
members  of  the  faculty  should  not  draw 
salaries  from  the  university  and  at  the 
same  time  be  remuneratively  engaged 
in  their  callings  outside  the  university; 
that  the  university  should  not  receive 
more  than  its  share  of  public  money  de- 
voted to  education,  and  that  appropria- 
tions for  the  university  should  be  made 
through  a  central  board  in  control  of 
the  other  state  educational  institutions, 
a  board  which  should  correct  the  tend- 
ency to  disproportionate  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  toward  the 
university,  due  to  its  prestige  and  its 
ability  to  lobby  more  successfully  than 
the  governing  boards  of  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  Survey's  Status 

While  the  university  looked  forward, 
then,  to  possible  legislative  action  that 
might  cripple  its  efficiency,  cut  off  the 
state-wide  activity  that  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  subject  it  to  a  directing 
hoard  that  would  be  less  identified  with 


it  and  less  sympathetic  than  had  been 
its  board  of  regents,  these  anxieties 
were  only  a  part  of  their  troubles.  The 
Allen  survey  of  the  university  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1913.  It  followed  upon  a 
survey  of  the  rural  schools,  and  one  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  part  of  a  program  which  be- 
longed to  an  earlier  period  and  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  political  attack 
that  was  a  part  of  the  reactionary  Re- 
publican campaign.  The  survey,  how- 
ever, falling  at  this  period  (it  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1914),  was  regarded  with  especial  anxi- 
ety by  the  faculty,  an  anxiety  which  was 
justified  by  the  character  of  the  survey 
itself. 

Report  of  State  Board 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs 
associated  with  themselves  an  advisory 
committee  of  nine  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  and  put  the  conduct 
of  the  survey  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  hands  of  Prof.  E.  C. 
Branson  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  survey  in 
the  hands  of  William  H.  Allen,  who 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  The  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  itself  was  a  state  body 
constituted  by  the  former  administration, 
and  had  as  its  chairman  ex-officio,  Gov- 
ernor McGovern.  This  board  was  in  no 
sense  hostile  to  the  university,  nor  did 
it,  as  the  report  of  the  survey  was  work- 
ed out  and  presented,  show  itself  in 
sympathy  with  the  results.  Its  own 
recommendations  coincided  with  those 
of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Branson  in  some 
particulars  but  their  recommendations 
are  not  presented  as  the  findings  of  the 
board.  The  board  stated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  report: 

"Absence  from  this  report  of  specific 
recommendations  relative  to  any  matter 
commented  upon  by  any  investigator 
employed  by  this  board  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  endorsement  of  his  views. 
In  several  particulars  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  docs  not  accept  either  the 
conclusions  or  findings  of  one  or  other 
of  the  investigators  employed  by  it ;  but 
cither  because  of  want  of  full  informa- 
tion or  for  other  satisfactory  reasons, 
this  board  withholds  specific  recommen- 
dations." 

The  members  of  the  faculties  and  of 
the  administrative  bodies  of  the  univer- 
sity undertook  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Allen  both  in  getting  the  data  and  an- 
swers to  questionnaires  which  were  sent 
out  from  Mr.  Allen's  office,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  results,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
recting the  misapprehensions  and  errors 
which  must  necessarily  arise  when  so 
vast  an  undertaking  as  the  survey  of  a 
great  university  is  pushed  through  in  so 
short  a  time  as  six  months.  These  con- 
ferences however,  were  later  abandoned 
because  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  university,  Mr.  Allen  proved  quite 


unwilling  to  correct  errors  in  his  find- 
ings when  these  were  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, and  because  a  large  part  of  the 
material  came  so  late  that  members  of 
the  university  were  able  only  to  make 
comments  upon  the  findings. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  this  character 
must  in  large  part  be  valueless.  Mr.  Al- 
len's contact  with  the  actual  university 
life  that  he  was  studying  was  slight. 
He  could  do  little  more  than  send  out 
from  his  office  in  the  State  House  his 
broadsides  of  questionnaires  and  his  de- 
mands for  data  from  the  university  offi- 
ces, and  then  strive  to  give  some  sort 
of  formulation  to  the  immense  mass  of 
information  which  he  and  his  tireless  of- 
fice force  called  forth.  His  printed  re- 
port comprises,  without  the  university 
comments,  527  large  quarto  pages  of 
fine  print,  to  which  over  250  pages  of 
university  comment  are  added. 

While  the  survey  has  ranged  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  university  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  investigat- 
ing and  discussing,  among  other  things, 
the  social  life  of  the  students,  the  dormi- 
tories and  their  occupancy  by  students 
from  out  of  the  state,  the  methods  of 
university  accounting,  the  attention 
given  to  English  in  other  courses  than 
those  of  the  English  Department,  the 
legitimacy  of  requiring  modern  lan- 
guages for  the  bachelor's  degree,  the 
amount  of  use  of  a  modern  language 
that  should  be  demanded  in  the  class- 
room in  a  modern  language  course,  the 
use  of  university  buildings,  the  scholar- 
ship shown  in  eight  doctors'  theses,  the 
desirability  of  dispensing  with  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  the  reliability  of  the  uni- 
versity's publicity,  the  facility  of  stud- 
ents in  the  commerce  course  in  simple 
arithmetical  problems,  different  systems 
of  grading  by  different  instructors,  and 
many  others,  there  were  certain  ques- 
tions to  which  especial  attention  was 
given.  This  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
the  greater  number  of  pages  devoted  to 
these  subjects  in  the  report,  but  also  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed. Among  these  are  the  usefulness 
of  the  university's  high  school  and  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  it;  the  supervision 
of  the  teaching  in  the  university  and 
the  actual  efficiency  of  that  teaching, 
the  cost  and  standards  of  the  gradu- 
ate work;  the  cost  and  function  of  re 
search  in  the  university ;  the  capability 
of  the  faculty  and  the  regents  for  in- 
vestigating the  conditions  iu  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  High  School 

The  Wisconsin  high  school  is  the 
practice  secondary  school  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Education,  such  as  is  found  in 
connection  with  the  schools  of  education 
tii  a  number  of  our  large  universities 
Why  Mr.  Allen  should  have  attacked 
this  school  at  Madison  with  such  vigor, 
not  to  say  virulence,  is  quite  incompre- 
hensible from  the  report.     He  is  hostile 
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to  its  building,  its  equipment,  its  forms 
of  registration,  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
state  money  for  the  purpose  which  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  It  was  the  first  as- 
sault which  Mr.  Allen  made  when  he 
reached  the  university.  And  this  is  of 
importance  in  judging  the  survey  be- 
cause it  involved  a  question  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  was  quite 
outside  of  its  province  or  capacity. 
The  wisdom  of  an  education  department 
in  a  university  having  its  own  experi- 
mental and  practice  school,  instead  of 
undertaking  to  get  this  practice  experi- 
ence for  its  students  in  public  schools 
in  the  community  surrounding  the  uni- 
versity, is  a  technical  one  which  has 
been  largely  discussed  in  the  past.  At 
present  there  is  pretty  complete  unanim- 
ity of  judgment  among  those  who  are 
qualified  to  have  judgment  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Allen  is  not  an  expert  in  this 
field.  His  judgment  may  be  worth 
something.  It  may  be  worth  little  or 
nothing. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Allen  undertook 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin's  requiring 
modern  languages  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. It  is  a  question  with  many  others 
which  concerns  the  faculties  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  Mr.  Allen  seems 
to  have  assumed  that  because  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  survey  a  university 
he  was  quite  competent  to  pass  in  six 
months  upon  universal  questions  of  edu- 
cational policy  and  administration.  Thus, 
he  comes  out  for  a  summer  quarter,  and 
the  Harvard  arrangement  for  completing 
the  four  years'  course  in  three. 

Scope  of  the  Survey 

The  other  questions  upon  which  em- 
phasis is  laid  all  fall  well  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  a  survey  having  to 
do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  university's 
operations  without  undertaking  to  pass 
upon  the  structure  and  policies  of  the 
institution. 

However,  university  surveys  are  novel 
affairs  and  there  is  as  yet  no  definite 
form  of  procedure  nor  set  of  standards 
by  which  they  can  be  adjudged.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  set  up  certain  abstract 
standards.  The  universities  undertake 
to  teach,  to  investigate,  to  develop  crea- 
tive scholarship,  to  give  professional 
training  of  various  sorts.  It  is  logical 
then  to  assume  that  a  survey  will 
determine  whether  universities  are  effi- 
cient in  these  undertakings.  This  im- 
plies, however,  that  we  are  agreed 
upon  the  definition  of  the  educated 
and  professionally  trained  man ;  while 
anyone  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  unsettled  problems  of  education 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  recognize  that  there  would  be  no 
unanimity  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  presumably  competent  to  have  a  judg- 
ment on  the  products  of  learned  insti- 
tutions. As  long  as  we  differ  as  to  what 
education  consists  in,  as  to  the  worth 
of   various   sorts   of   investigations   and 


researches,  as  to  the  parts  that  so-called 
cultural  and  vocational  training  should 
have  in  a  liberal  education,  even  as  to 
the  sort  of  professional  training  that 
makes  the  best  professional  man,  we  can- 
not set  up  standards  of  results  upon 
which  we  can  agree. 

Mr.  Allen  did  make  a  very  futile  at- 
tempt of  this  sort,  when  he  undertook  to 
pass  upon  eight  doctors'  theses.  He 
questioned    the    scholarship    of   the    au- 


REPUBLICANS  OR 
SOCIALISM 

From  an  address  given  by  Governor 

Philipp  at  Janesville,  March  17. 
"()N  the  instructional  side,  all  that 
I  ask  as  a  citizen,  and  not  as 
governor,  is  that  when  our  children 
come  back  from  the  institution  they 
will  come  as  staunch  friends  of 
this  country  and  its  institutions; 
that  they  will  be  defenders  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  they  will  not 
lend  support  to  the  red  flag.  We  have 
our  schools  for  the  making  of  citi- 
zens. This  government  has  the  right 
to  ask  its  institutions  to  keep  them 
clean  of  foreign  institutions.  It  is 
one  thing  to  teach  what  Socialism  is 
and  how  to  avoid  it,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  teach  what  Socialism 
is  and  indorse  it.  I  don't  charge 
that  the  university  is  teaching  Social- 
ism, but  I  have  heard  that  it  is.  If 
there  is  truth  in  it,  the  university 
ought  to  remove  the  cause." 
—Milwaukee  Journal,  March  17,  1915. 

From  the  platform  adopted  by  flu- 
Republican  Stale  Convention  at 
Madison,  June  23,  1914. 
<4*y  HERE  is  a  persistent  rumor  cir- 
culated by  the  press  and  by 
men  who  claim  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  important  members  of 
the  faculty  are  not  devoting  all  their 
time  to  work  in  the  university  and 
that  they  are  otherwise  employed 
under  pay;  that  character-building  in 
the  student  is  neglected  because  of 
the  almost  constant  absence  of  im- 
portant teachers ;  that  the  doctrine 
of  Socialism  is  being  inculcated  by 
certain  teachers,  all  of  which  is  ob- 
jectionable if  it  be  true.  We  favor 
the  principle  of  Lehrfreiheit.The  truth 
must  and  shall  be  taught.  However, 
Socialism  is  not  a  demonstrated  truth 
and  we  regard  it  as  destructive  of 
every  Pflij&tflu  "f  government  that 
is  dear  to  rW^ftUgfican  people  and 
the  mind  of  the  student  should  be 
kept  free  from  its  misleading  the- 
ories." 


thors,  their  justification  for  considering 
their  products  original  productions,  ade- 
quately documented,  or  presenting  re- 
sults which  are  worth  publication.  Mr. 
Allen  hit  upon  one  thesis  in  which  he 
was  able  to  establish  plagiarism.  Most 
of  the  others  were  sent  by  the  univer- 
sity to  competent  scholars  in  other  uni- 
versities, who  quite  fully  justified  the 
respective  departments  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  accepting  these  theses 
for  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  university   is  not   a  manufactur- 
ing   plant    that    turns    out    standardized 


products,  which  have  been  ordered  from 
it  by  the  community  that  supports  it. 
If  it  were,  we  could  test  it  by  comparing 
its  wares  with  models,  and  determine 
cost  units  by  which  we  could  estimate 
just  how  much  the  element  of  culture 
and  how  much  the  element  of  'vocation 
and  how  much  the  element  of  learning, 
et  cetera,  have  cost.  The  university  is 
a  part  of  the  community,  and  that  part 
within  which  more  consciously  than  else- 
where certain  standards  of  the  commun- 
ity are  fashioned  and  changed.  The  effi- 
ciency tests  of  modern  business  can  be 
applied  where  there  is  a  clearly  defined 
model  by  which  to  judge  products;  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  growing  thing 
the  meaning  of  which  emerges  in  the 
process  of  growth. 

This,  however,  does  not  imply  that 
there  are  no  standards,  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  university.  The  university  does 
not  know  where  it  is  going,  but  being 
self-conscious  it  does  know  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing or  is  stationary,  or  even  in  re- 
trograde motion,  and  it  knows  this  by 
its  success  or  failure  in  solving  its  own 
problems.  The  university  is  not  an  of- 
fice of  experts  to  which  the  problems  of 
the  community  are  sent  to  be  solved;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  community  within  which 
the  community  problems  appear  as  its 
own.  If  it  were  a  concern  indifferently 
doing  what  the  community  puts  up  to  it 
to  do,  the  testing  of  it  would  be  in  prin- 
ciple as  simple  as  possible.  In  this  case, 
if  the  university  did  not  do  the  work 
for  which  it  is  paid  we  could  go  to  an- 
other concern  or  put  into  the  old  uni- 
versity a  new  administration.  The  uni- 
versity is  not  such  a  concern.  It  is  the 
community  organized  to  find  out  what 
culture  is  as  well  as  to  give  it;  to  de- 
termine what  is  proper  professional 
training  as  well  as  to  inculcate  it;  to 
find  out  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
as  well  as  to  teach  them ;  to  state  and 
formulate  research  problems  as  well  as 
to  solve  them ;  in  general,  to  fix  from 
moment  to  moment  the  changing  mean- 
ing of  life  and  the  fitting  tools  for  ap- 
propriating it;  that  is,  to  be  continually 
redefining  education  as  well  as  admin- 
istering it.  Its  standards  are  those  of 
continually  realizing  its  problems  and 
testing  its  solutions. 

Supervision  of  Instruction 

There  are  points  at  which  this  process 
of  self-criticism  of  the  university  is  apt 
to  break  down,  and  one  of  these  is  its 
teaching.  Into  its  faculty  there  enters  a 
continual  stream  of  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men.  Within  the  faculty  are  age- 
ing professors,  and  an  inevitable  per- 
centage of  those  who  are  slothful.  How 
is  the  ineptness  of  youth,  the  ossification 
of  age,  and  human  indolence  to  be  cor- 
rected in  the  university's  most  vital 
function,  its  teaching?  Mr.  Allen  has 
one  formula  continually  repeated — su- 
pervise and  eliminate.  Supervision  is  to 
{Continued  on  page  354.] 
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DURING  one  of  those  crucial 
days  when  the  nation's  atten- 
tion was  rivetted  on  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes 
with  Germany  over  the  Lusitania,  you 
would  have  found  a  young  medical  offi- 
cer at  work  in  a  corner  of  the  hygienic 
laboratory  conducted  in  Washington  by 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

"This  is  the  day  in  ;ach  even  month 
of  the  year,"  he  would  have  told  you, 
'when,  according  to  prearranged  under- 
standing, we  make  our  test  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin  simultaneously  with  a  test 
made  at  the  Ehrlich  laboratories  in 
Frankfort." 

You  could  not  have  escaped  the  feel- 
ing that  diplomatic  notes  could  come  and 
go  without  utterly  disrupting  or  per- 
manently breaking  down  the  singleness 
of  purpose  of  men  on  two  continents 
who  are  giving  precision  to  the  means 
wherewith  human  lives  are  protected 
against  scourge. 

So  definite  a  connection  with  work  in 
foreign  countries  is  apparent  only  here 
and  there.  But  continuous  connection 
with  the  daily  welfare  of  American  citi- 
zens is  the  main  impression  of  one  who 
tries  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  varied  service  of  his  government. 
And  usually  the  connection  is  in  ways 
the  average  man  knows  nothing  of. 

Take  this  same  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
tor  example.  Does  one  father  in  a  hun- 
dred, whose  child  is  saved  the  ravages 
of  diphtheria,  realize  that  the  antitoxin 
used  by  the  doctor  is  of  a  standard  guar- 
anteed by  the  government?  How  many 
housewives  know  that  the  newly  organ- 
ized ofhce  of  markets  in  the  agricultural 
department  is  undertaking  to  systematize 
the  handling  of  farm  products  to  lower 
the  retail  price  of  everything  from  po- 
tatoes to  cherries  and  at  the  same  time 
give  larger  return  to  the  producer? 

Scarcely  a  problem  can  confront  any 
group  of  Americans  without  becoming 
of  direct  concern  to  some  part  of  the 
government  service.  A  farmer  is  not 
only  helped  to  so  locate  his  well  as  to 
be  sure  of  pure  water,  but  there  is  now 
available  for  him — it  began  July  1 — ex- 
pert advice  on  farm  architecture  so  that 
he  may  have  a  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive home. 
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Perhaps  some  peculiar  difficulty  arises. 
It  becomes  an  immediate  subject  of 
study.  In  Far  West  last  year  over  300 
threshing  machines  exploded.  You  can't 
convince  the  farmers  that  the  trouble 
isn't  due  to  I.  W.  W.  dynamiters.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Office  of  Roads  and  Rural 
Engineering  are  trying  to  discover  just 
what  condition  of  the  grain  dust  in  that 
section  should  thus  make  it  so  explosive 
as  to  cause  a  loss  of  between  one  and 
two  million  dollars. 

The  miner  has  received  much  atten- 
tion in  recent  years.  Work  to  prevent 
mine  disasters  and  to  make  rescue  work 
effective  have  already  helped  to  reduce 
the  hazard  in  an  industry  which  is  still 
a  shocking  indication  of  how  cheaply 
America  regards  life.  But  a  new  effort 
is  designed  to  go  beyond  the  safeguard- 
ing of  miners'  lives — to  make  them  more 
worth  living  by  showing  how  model  min- 
ing towns  may  be  built. 

The  needs  of  the  vacationer  have  led 
to  a  new  policy  for  popularizing  the  na- 
tional parks.  If  present  plans  are  carried 
through,  these  glorious  playgrounds  of 
the  nation  will  be  provided  with  facili- 
ties to  enable  people  of  most  modest  in- 
comes to  enjoy  a  month's  outing. 

The  briefest  sort  of  a  "little  journey" 
among  the  departments  will  give  even 
the  most  intelligent  citizen  a  vivid  reali- 
zation of  how  much  there  is  to  know 
about  the  government's  activities.  Few, 
moreover,  realize  the  definitely  valuable 
service  which  the  government  can  render 
them  in  their  own  homes  if  they  only 
take  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  early  days 
of  aviation,  when  the  Wright  brothers 
were  practically  unknown  except  to  a 
few  other  "cranks,"  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  Uncle  Sam  saying  that  they 
were  experimenting  with  a  flying  ma- 
chine and  wanted  to  know  where  they 
might  find  a  spot  with  dependable  winds 
and  a  hill  having  a  gradual  slope,  few 
trees  and  presumably  a  soft  bottom.  The 
prompt  answer  helped  them  pick  out 
the  very  place  where  they  brought 
their  experiments  to  such  amazing 
success. 

Or  take  an  instance  of  a  very  differ- 
ent sort.  Only  the  other  day  a  letter 
came  in  to  the  Geological  Survey  from 
a  prisoner  in  a  western  penitentiary, 
telling  how  much  he  values  the  publica- 
tions he  has  received.  With  their  help 
he  is  completing  studies  which  he  hopes 
will  make  him  better  able  to  "make 
good"  as  a  practical  miner  when  his 
term  is  up. 

F  T  IS  worth  knowing  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents  publishes  a 
monthly  catalog  listing  all  publications 
of  all  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
government.  If  the  average  citizen  spent 
a  few  minutes  a  month  to  examine  it,  he 
might  learn  of  government  reports  of 
especial  value  to  him.  Sixty-six  price 
lists,  by  subjects,  are  also  available. 

An  effort  is  made  to  handle  all  sorts 
(if  inquiries  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
proper  bureau  in  case  there  is  no  pub- 
lication which  would  supply  the  infor 
mation  requested.  Nearly  two  score  of 
periodicals  are  issued  by  the  government 
ranging  from  the  National  Weather  and 
Crop  Bulletin  at  twenty-five  cents  a  year 
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to  the  Weekly  Official  Gazette 
of  the  Patent  Office  at  $5  a  year. 

Great  waste  which  was  for- 
merly involved  in  widespread 
free  distribution  of  documents 
has  been   considerably   reduced. 

There  is  still  much  abuse  of 
the  franking  privilege  by  con- 
gressmen who  deluge  their  con- 
stituents with  literature.  And 
a  farmer  is  apt  to  receive  data 
on  corporation  taxes,  while  a 
city  lawyer  finds  in  his  mail  a 
pamphlet  on  how  to  stop  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

People  are  being  educated  to 
an  understanding  of  the  value 
of  publications  and  instead  of 
asking  their  congressmen  for 
free  copies  they  are  beginning 
to  recognize  their  obligation  to 
pay  for  what  they  receive. 
Documents  are  sold  at  the  cost 
of  mechanical  production.  In 
ten  years  sales  have  increased 
from  about  $5,000  a  year  to 
$200,000  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  a  little  while  this  service  of 
the  government  through  the  of- 
fice   of    the    superintendent    of 
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documents,  will  be  self-support- 
ing. 

Postmasters  hang  up  placards 
and  hand-bills  which,  in  display 
advertising,  suggest  the  service 
which  every  citizen  can  secure 
through  documents.  Some  of 
the  display  circulars  give  a  few 
selected  titles  covering  a  wide 
range.  The  manufacturer  in  a 
city  may  learn  that  for  five  cents 
he  can  secure  a  sixty-one  page 
pamphlet  on  the  employer's  lia- 
bility laws  of  the  states,  terri- 
tories and  United  States,  while 
the  rancher  in  Montana  will  find 
that  he  can  secure  at  the  same 
price  biological  circular  55  giv- 
ing "directions  for  destruction 
of  wolves  and  coyotes." 

One  obvious  handicap  to  the 
widest  popular  use  of  this  serv- 
ice, however,  is  the  statement 
which  appears  on  all  these 
lists  and  catalogues:  "postage 
stamps  and  personal  checks  not 
accepted."  The  refusal  of  the 
government  to  accept  its  own 
postage  stamps  deprives  the  peo- 
ple  of  the   easiest    form   of   re- 


mittance for  documents,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  cost  only  five  cents  each. 

But  if  you  fail  to  understand  why  this 
should  be,  you  betray  how  little  you 
know  about  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
thrown  out  of  gear.  The  "house  that 
Jack  built"  is  constructed  as  follows : 
The  superintendent  of  documents  must 
turn  currency — real  cash — into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  every  five 
cents  worth  of  documents  he  sells. 
Postage  stamps  are  not  legal  tender  and 
therefore  cannot  be  accepted  unless  some 
clerk  winks  at  rules,  puts  the  stamps  in 
his  pocket  and  turns  in  a  nickel. 

The  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pay  of  the  48,000  postmasters  of  fourth 
class  post  offices — and  there  are  only 
8,500  others — is  in  proportion  to  their 
sales  of  stamps.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
indicates  the  amount  of  work  the  post- 
master does  in  handling  mail.  If,  there- 
fore, people  buy  stamps  not  to  put  on 
envelopes  but  to  send  as  remittances, 
the  postmaster  gets  his  pay  for  less  work. 

You  have  no  reverence  for  red  tape  if 
you  do  not  solemnly  appreciate  how 
much  your  five  cents  worth  of  postage 
stamps  would  affect  the  pay  of  48,000 
postmasters. 

Of  course  many  others  would  also 
use  this  convenient  method  so  that  all 
the  nickels  would  make  a  considerable 
sum  each  year.  In  order  to  save  the 
machinery  of  government  from  conse- 
quent wreckage  it  is  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  issued,  to  send 
your  five  cents  in  the  form  of  a  certified 
check,  a  New  York  draft,  an  express 
order,  a  postal  money  order,  which 
would  cost  you  three  cents  to  forward 
your  nickel.  There  is  one  other  way, 
however.  You  can  buy  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  documents  twenty  cou- 
pons for  a  dollar.  But  this  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  man  who  buys 
not  more  than  two  or  three  documents 
a  year. 

"r^O  greater  mistake  could  be  made, 
however,  than  to  suppose  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  information  from  gov- 
ernment officials.  Generally  speaking, 
they  gladly  take  pains  in  responding  to 
inquiries.  There  are  middlemen  who  find 
a  profit,  however,  in  magnifying  such 
difficulty  and  delay  as  does  exist.  A 
large  corporation  which  had  been  pay- 
ing such  an  agency  in  Washington  $100 
a  month  for  information  concerning 
contracts,  found  that  the  government  it- 
self wants  to  supply  such  information. 

In  Washington  your  average  govern- 
ment official  has  a  wide  open  door.  This 
reception  may  be  partly  for  political  ef- 
fect, and  it  may  waste  some  valuable 
time,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  let  the  av- 
erage citizen  feel  that  all  have  access  to 
the  government. 

While  the  Library  of  Congress  is  es- 
pecially valuable  to  anyone  who  can  use 
its  vast  resources  through  visiting  the 
splendid  building  in  which  they  are 
housed,  its  growing  service  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated. Its  monthly  list  of  all  the  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  by  the  states  is  of 
unusual  value  to  those  who  want  to  keep 
posted  on  activities  outside  their  own 
commonwealths.     Inquiries   from   people 
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who  live  where  local  library  facilities 
are  lacking  receive  especial  attention; 
bibliographies  and  references  to  the 
nearest  library  are  furnished.  The  sup- 
plying of  printed  catalog  cards  at  cost 
to  hundreds  of  libraries  throughout  the 
country  saves  the  local  libraries  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  forms  a  direct 
service  to  every  library  user. 

The  national  capital  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation radiates  not  only  the  diverse 
knowledge  collected  and  produced  by 
governmental  bureaus.  That  afforded 
by  privately  organized  social  and  civic 
agencies  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Washington  is  the  headquarters  for  a 
score  or  two  of  national  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, National  Voters'  League,  Carnegie 
Institution,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, American  Institute  of  Architects, 
American  Forestry  Association,  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  and  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace. 

With  the  progress  achieved  under  the 
magnificent  plans  to  make  Washington 
the  most  beautiful  of  capitals,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  hope  for  similar 
progress  toward  making  it  a  demonstra- 
tion city  in  municipal  government. 
There  is  at  present  discussion  over  the 
proportion  of  funds  for  local  needs 
which  should  be  contributed  respective- 
ly by  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  and 
by  the  federal  government.  There 
should  be  liberal  national  support  for  a 
civic  program  in  the  administration  of 
Washington,  designed  to  try  out  new  ac- 
tivities and  develop  tested  standards  for 
community  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles 
in  The  Survey  is  not  to  describe  ex- 
haustively the  social  service  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  is  to  give  Mr. 
Average  Citizen,  wherever  he  may  be — 
and  particularly  if  he  is  interested  in 
ways  to  improve  conditions  of  life  and 
labor — touch-and-go  glimpses  of  work 
which  his  government  is  doing  in  this 
direction ;  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
his  servants  who  are  on  the  job;  to 
stimulate  his  interest  so  that  he  may  give 
them  the  backing  they  need  to  secure 
appropriations  and  executive  support : 
to  enable  him  to  get  from  his  govern- 
ment information  and  help  which  he  and 
his  neighbors  need  in  efforts  to  promote 
the  well  being  of  their  community. 
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(t  ontinued  from  page  55/.] 
include  training  in  teaching.  Through 
supervision  the  faults  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated,— if  not,  the  men  must  be  elimi- 
nated. This  supervision,  conceived  by 
Mr.  Allen's  bureaucratic  mind,  should  be 
the  function  of  the  president,  the  deans, 
the  chairmen  of  faculty  committees  and 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  picture  that  comes  to  one's  mind 
in  reading  the  survey's  extensive  sec- 
tions upon  efficiency  in  teaching  and  its 
supervision  is  that  of  a  super-public 
school  of  the  highly  supervised  type,  in 
which  are  cultivated  those  arts  of  pre- 
paring and  presenting  the  lesson,  that 
formalized  manner  compounded  of  offi- 
cial inspiration  and  authority,  that 
separation  between  teaching  and  subject 
matter,  to  which  the  mechanism  of  our 
public  schools  still  subjects  our  children. 

Classroom  Visiting 

Mr.  Allen  opens  his  discussion  of  su- 
pervision of  instruction  by  quoting  with 
approval  a  letter  from  a  professor,  head 
of  a  department  in  a  western  univer- 
sity, in  which  this  department  head  pre- 
sents his  method  of  training  a  young  in- 
structor. He  selects  him  preferably 
from  his  own  students,  and  works  out 
with  him  his  syllabi  and  methods  of 
presentation.  He  goes  with  the  young 
instructor  to  his  first  class  sessions,  be- 
gins the  instruction  himself,  remains 
during  later  sessions  to  criticize,  help, 
and  elaborate  where  the  young  instruc- 
tor is  inadequate. 

In  his  questionnaires  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties,  Mr.  Allen  asks 
among  other  things : 

"1.  How  often  has  your  classroom 
been  observed  since  October,  1913, — in- 
cluding laboratory  work,  seminary,  etc., 
by  regents? 

"2.  Who,  not  mentioned  above  (chair- 
man of  your  department,  other  members 
of  your  department,  representatives  of 
the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  regents),  exercises  supervisory 
authority  over  your  work? 

"3.  State  under  what  circumstances, 
by  whom,  when  and  with  what  results, 
the  efficiency  of  your  classroom  or  sem- 
inary teaching  has  been  ascertained 
other  than  by  observation  of  classroom 
work. 

"4.  State  briefly  the  purposes  and  gen- 
eral results  of  personal  interviews  re- 
garding your  courses  which  you  have 
had  this  university  year,  with  president, 
with  clean  (upon  his  initiative,  upon 
your  initiative,  accidental),  instructor  in 
charge,   chairman   of  your  department." 

Later  Mr.  Allen  makes  the  general 
criticism  : 

"That  the  president,  directors,  deans. 
departmental  chairmen,  supervisors  of 
courses  were  not  expected  to  visit 
classes." 

To  Mr.  Allen'-  mind  the  interaction 
of  instructors'  and  students'  minds  in  a 
university,  take-  place  through  a  peda- 
gogical art,  which  can  be  learned  from 
one    who   is    skilled    in    the    technique    of 


teaching,  and  a  supervisor  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  instructor  has  ac- 
quired this  art  and  is  exercising  it  prop- 
erly. 

The  university  men  at  Madison  on  the 
other  hand  are  confident  that  Mr.  Allen 
has  got  hold  of  the  smallest  part  of  the 
problem  of  teaching  in  the  university. 
They  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
there  is  much  inadequate  teaching,  and 
they  are  confident  that  they  are  as 
familiar  with  the  situation  as  a  class  to 
class  supervision  could  make  them. 
They  have  their  own  methods  of  super- 
vision which  they  insist  accomplish 
more  than  classroom  supervision  could. 
They  consider  that  the  question  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  the  university  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  Mr.  Allen 
has  presented. 

Dean  Birge  of  the  university,  in  one 
of  his  many  comments  upon  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  survey,  lists  a  num- 
ber of  the  problems  that  appeal  to  him 
and  his  colleagues  as  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  university  teaching:  the  in- 
terrelationship of  elementary  and  gradu- 
ate courses,  of  professional  and  under- 
graduate courses,  the  departmental 
scheme  of  instruction,  the  succession  and 
interrelation  of  the  courses  offered,  the 
intellectual  lines  along  which  students 
are  moved  within  the  departments,  the 
skill  and  intelligence  with  which  a  de- 
partment's work  is  adapted  to  aid  that 
of  other  departments,  the  adjustments  of 
teaching  between  related  departments. 
These  are  all  questions  of  the  material 
of  teaching  not  of  its  external  clothing. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  subject  matter 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  student  and 
the  form  that  the  material  can  take  in 
the  student's  mind. 

Undergraduate  Teaching 

There  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years,  within  our  colleges  and  especially 
our  universities,  a  very  distinct  advance 
in  the  teaching  of  undergraduates.  Part 
of  this  advance  has  been  due  to  the 
formal  phase  of  teaching,  the  stiffening 
of  the  system  of  grading,  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  formal  excellence  in 
scholarship  as  a  prerequisite  for  gradua- 
tion, and  the  improvement  in  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching.  If  Mr.  Allen  had 
got  inside  the  university  life  at  Madi- 
son or  at  any  other  large  university,  and 
if  he  had  lived  with  the  instructors  and 
students  he  would  have  seen  that  there 
was  a  very  real  supervision  that  does 
not  appear  in  formal  records  as  well  as 
that  which  does,  and  that  that  which  is 
not  formal  is  much  more  effective  than 
that  which  is.  But  what  would  have 
especially  struck  him.  if  he  had  had  eyes 
to  see  it.  would  have  been  that  the  im- 
provement in  teaching  has  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  development  of  new  mate- 
rial. 

It  is  because  the  university  is  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  of  what  it  had 
to  teach  in  ethics,  in  economics,  in  all 
the    social    sciences,    as    well    as    in    the 


physical  and  biological  sciences,  that  a 
marked  advance  in  undergraduate  teach- 
ing has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
years.  No  one  who  has  not  followed  the 
growth  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses  leading  up  to  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree is  at  all  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects  nor  of  the  supervision 
which  follows  inevitably  from  the  self- 
criticism  of  university  thinking  and 
teaching. 

Text  Books  and  Ideas 

What  has  profoundly  stirred  the 
teaching  consciences  of  the  university 
has  been  the  burden  of  the  material 
which  they  had  to  get  across  to  the 
students.  It  is  this  responsibility  that 
leads  to  new  methods  that  flow,  not  from 
the  experience  of  veteran  pedagogues, 
but  from  the  relation  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  the  interest  of  the  student,  to 
new  compilations  of  source  books  and 
pertinent  reading  matter,  together  with 
the  methods  of  instruction  which  these 
have  made  possible,  and  especially  to  the 
great  diversity  of  methods  which  char- 
acterize the  teaching  of  different  in- 
structors. 

A  man  who  has  something  that  is  his 
own  to  say  can  say  it  best  in  his  own 
manner,  and  the  defects  of  that  man- 
ner may  be  quite  negligible.  The  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  carry  across 
from  the  depots  of  other  peoples'  heads 
and  other  peoples'  books  ideas  which 
have  not  become  problems  of  his  own 
thinking,  can  be  trained  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  pedagogical  mannerisms,  and  his 
success  or  failure  will  be  evident  to  any 
supervisor  who  comes  into  his  classes 
and  inspects  his  delivery  of  the  goods. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  ob- 
tuseness  in  .Mr.  Allen,  that  he  has  never 
undertaken  to  account  for  the  re.-eni- 
ment  which  classroom  supervision  al- 
ways arouses  in  the  university  instruc- 
tor, or  to  consider  the  relation  of  this 
resentment  to  university  instruction.  He 
evidently  considers  the  repeated  uni- 
versity comment  upon  his  report,  that 
such  supervision  would  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  strong  men  and  excellent 
teachers,  as  a  futile  defence  put  up  by 
indolent  instructors  who  wish  to  avoid 
being  called  to  time  for  their  inadequate 
work.  If  Mr.  Allen  b**]  analysed  the 
frame  of  mini  at  the  Ci}\ggy1&A  and  the 
supervisor,  1  %  JjfJJBTiT  ^rrre  rer«*w^ized 
that  no  one  can  accept  'Such  supervision 
as  a  legitimate1  estimate  of  any  work 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  unless  the 
adequacy  of  the  work  and  the  compe- 
tency of  the  teacher  are  so  external  and 
formal,  that  the  judgment  upon  them  by 
the  supervisor  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  supervisor's  personality.  Personali- 
ty has  nothing  to  do  with  the  criticisms 
of  a  bank  examiner  or  of  an  auditor, 
or  with  a  coroner's  inquest.  But  the 
moment  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  is 
an  expression  of  one's  self  rather  than 
a   universally   accepted   method,  he  can 
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accept  the  judgment  of  some  one  else 
upon  his  manner  of  doing  it  only  by  de- 
ferring to  his  critics'  judgment  at  the 
expense  of  his  own,  and  he  becomes  in 
the     nature     of     the     case     obsequious. 

Personality  in  Teaching 

Brought  face  to  face  with  such  a 
supervision  he  will  reply: 

"I  insist  on  being  judged  by  the  re- 
sults of  my  work, — they  must  conform 
to  an  objective  standard,  but  I  cannot 
be  myself  in  my  teaching  and  at  the 
same  time  consider  whether  the  manner 
of  my  presentation  will  be  agreeable  to 
the  attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  man  who 


tested  from  the  outside  by  question- 
naires, nor  by  the  haphazard  methods 
used  in  this  survey. 

Mr.  Allen  secured  a  number  of  nor- 
mal school  teachers,  of  high  school  in- 
structors and  some  supervisors  from 
state  departments  of  education,  and  sent 
them  into  various  classes.  Some  classes 
were  visited  many  times;  some  a  few 
times;  some  only  once.  These  inspectors 
reported  to  Mr.  Allen  their  impressions 
of  the  teaching  they  had  observed,  and 
upon  these  reports,  lie  based  a  series  of 
comments  such  as 

"'Rambling    unorganized    lectures"; 


Under  the  above  captions  and  others 
like  them  follow  illustrations  and  con- 
trasts. Such  desultory  comment  could 
have  value  only  with  reference  to  some 
utterly  routine  process,  in  which  any  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  course  leaps 
into  the  eye,  and  in  which  anything  that 
attracts  attention  must  be  out  of  the 
normal.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  sur- 
vey to  assume  that  Mr.  Allen's  estimate 
of  the  importance  and  nature  of  univer- 
sity teaching  is  revealed  by  the  paltry 
character  of  this  inquisition.  But  the 
conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  in 
Mr.   Allen's  opinion  university  teaching 
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Quoted  from   the  Allen  Report  of  the   Survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


"It  is  more  difficult  to  make  a 
complete  list  of  types  of  service 
which  the  university  stands  ready  to 
offer  to  Wisconsin  than  it  would  be 
to  list  kinds  of  services  which  it  is 
unable  to  give. 

"If  a  physician  with  a  country  prac- 
tice and  without  laboratory  facilities 
wants  to  know  whether  a  suspected 
case  is  actually  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
or  tuberculosis,  he  may  learn  within 
a  day  if  he  will  send  a  sample  of 
blood  or  sputum,  etc.,  to  the  state 
laboratory,  which  he  thinks  of  as  the 
university  because  it  is  provided  for 
in  the  university  budget.     ■ 

"If  a  country  teacher  wishes  help 
in  organizing  a  parents-teachers  asso- 
ciation, or  a  social  center,  she  has 
to  lie  told  1>\  the  state  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  that  the  university 
has  a  bureau  for  giving  just  that 
kind  of  help. 

"If  a  farmer's  wife,  a  plumber,  a 
lawyer,  a  school  teacher,  or  a  boy 
who  hopes  sometime  to  be  able  to 
go  to  college,  wants  to  study  a  voca- 
tional subject,  or  literature,  or  a  for- 
eign language,  or  mathematics,  the 
University  Extension  Division  stands 
ready  and  eager  to  help. 

"If  a  club  wants  a  series  of  lectures 
by  one  man  or  several  men,  or  a 
survey  plus  three  days  of  meetings 
to  consider  next  steps  that  should 
be  taken  in  the  interest  of  its  com- 
munity's   health,    or    school    work   or 


government,   the   university  offers  to 
conduct  a  'community  institute.' 

"If  an  organized  Chatauqua,  or  a 
heretofore  unorganized  group,  inter- 
ested in  educational  entertainments, 
want  meetings  for  a  day  or  three 
days,  or  a  week,  the  university  has 
arranged  to  furnish  organizers,  in- 
structors, and  entertainers. 

"If  a  farmer  wants  tobacco  seed 
or  seed  corn  tested,  along  with  the 
particular  soil  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  grow  tobacco  and  corn,  he 
may  call  upon  the  university;  if  he 
can  spare  the  time  to  take  a  special 
course  (varying  in  length  from  one 
week  to  fourteen  weeks)  he  may 
study  butter-making  and  cheese- 
making  and  other  practical  subjects 
at  Madison  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
university  and  with  aid  of  its  in- 
structors and  laboratories. 

"If  those  who  tish  for  sport  or 
gain  want  the  lakes  freed  from  in- 
edible fish  that  eat  edible  fish,  they 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  university 
to  show  them  how 

"If  an  individual  mayor  or  league 
of  mayors  or  auditors  want  to  know 
the  latest  approved  practice  in  Amer- 
ican cities  or  want  copies  of  laws 
and  approved  records,  the  university 
has  an  outstanding  offer  to  help. 

"If  a  school  principal  of  a  strug- 
gling school  wants  to  know  how 
near    it   has   approached   the   univer- 


sity's standards  for  accrediting  and 
for  ranking  among  those  schools 
which  have  passed  the  minimum  re- 
quirement necessary  to  state-wide 
recognition,  the  university  will  send 
inspectors. 

"If  a  legislator  wants  to  know  the 
world's  experience  in  taxation  or  in 
dealing  with  public  utilities,  he  feels 
free  to  call  upon  the  university  pro- 
fessors not  only  for  interviews  but 
for  investigation  that  may  take 
months. 

"If  the  governor  or  any  other  state 
officer  wants  help  in  having  facts 
compiled  and  analyzed  and  interpret- 
ed, he  feels  free  to  ask  the  university 
to  help. 

"Moreover,  those  who  have  not  felt 
the  need  for  special  help  from  the 
university  find  themselves  reading 
in  metropolitan,  semi-urban,  and  in 
veritably  hundreds  of  rural  newspa- 
pers helpful  statements  on  health,  do- 
mestic economy,  farming,  self-im- 
provement, and  'productive  use  of 
leisure.' 

"So  general  is  the  feeling,  especial- 
ly among  farmers,  that  the  university 
exists  not  only  for  the  state  but  for 
individuals  within  the  state,  that  in- 
dignation is  felt  either  when  the  uni- 
versity fails  to  act  promptly  upon  an 
individual's  request,  or  when  it  con- 
fesses its  lack  of  equipment  for  an- 
swering a  particular  question  or 
making  a  particular  test." 


supervises  me ;  especially,  I  cannot  make 
my  retention  of  my  place  in  the  institu- 
tion dependent  upon  deference  to  his 
personality." 

In  exact  proportion  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  material  taught  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  instructor  will  class- 
room supervision  of  university  instruc- 
tion be  not  only  out  of  place  but  disas- 
trous. There  is,  of  course,  no  auto- 
matic guarantee  that  the  self-criticism 
of  a  university  or  its  own  methods  of 
supervision  are  entirely  adequate,  but 
the  only  way  this  can  be  ascertained,  is 
by  following  out  these  methods,  living 
with  them  and  letting  them  demonstrate 
their  own  inadequacy.     They  cannot  be 


"Failure  to  make  technical  terms 
clear"; 

"Failure  to  support  debatable  state- 
ments" ; 

"Failure  to  adapt  subject-matter  to 
purpose  of  course"; 

"Failure  to  invite  response  from 
students"; 

"Failure  of  the  instructor  to  dispense 
with  repeating  answers  by  students" ; 

"Failure  to  address  questions  to 
others  than  the  particular  student  called 
upon" ; 

"Failure  of  instructor  conducting  a 
question-answer  type  of  recitation  to 
know  students  by  name  after  five 
weeks" ; 

"Failure  to  use  class  time  fully  and 
profitably." 


is  so  formal  a  proceeding  that  any  edu- 
cated person,  especially  if  he  has  experi- 
ence ih  high  school  methods,  can  in  a 
few  class  visits  pass  competent  judg- 
ment upon  the  teaching  of  a  university 
instructor. 

The  Graduate  School 

Mr.  Allen's  study  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  university  reflects  clearly 
the  inadequacy  of  his  whole  study, 
through  its  predominant  use  of  rec- 
ords, intensively  studied  during  a  short 
period.  For  Mr.  Allen's  mind  all  records 
are  there  for  the  display  of  university 
conditions  to  an  inquiring  public  or  an 
inquisitive  investigator,  and  it  was  an  as- 
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sumption  of  his,  which  the  university  au- 
thorities were  not  able  to  shake,  that  the 
university's  case  rested  necessarily  on 
its  records.  For  the  university  the  rec- 
ords are  not  in  any  great  part  for  pres- 
entation of  its  life  and  doings  to  the  pub- 
lic or  anybody  else,  but  are  for  the  uses 
of  the  university  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  education.  Hence  where  rec- 
ords are  not  needed  they  do  not  exist. 
Mr.  Allen  complains  on  many  occasions 
that  there  is  no  record  that  this  or  that 
has  taken  place.  More  serious  still  is 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Al- 
len to  familiarize  himself  sufficiently 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  records  are 
put  to  pass  adequate  judgment  on  them. 

Wisconsin's  Standing 

One  of  the  striking  errors  into  which 
this  dependence  upon  an  external  rec- 
ord has  led  this  survey  is  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  standing  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  with  those  of  a  number 
of  other  leading  universities  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  courses  offered 
in  different  departments  in  graduate 
work.  Mr.  Allen  does  not  always  un- 
derstand the  field  that  is  covered  by  the 
heading  of  a  department,  and  he  is  so 
little  conversant  with  the  actual  gradu- 
ate work  in  our  universities  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mere  number  of  courses 
listed  is  an  adequate  criterion  of  the 
relative  standing  of  the  departments  in 
the  respective  institutions.  He  speaks 
of  graduate  students  being  forced  by 
lack  of  graduate  courses  to  take  under 
graduate  work  because  he  finds  them 
registered  for  undergraduate  courses, 
being  unwilling  to  recognize,  that  many 
graduate  students,  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  preparation  in  certain 
lines  of  work,  complete  that  preparation 
while  they  are  carrying  on  graduate 
work  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are 
prepared  that  graduate  courses  open  to 
undergraduates  provide  satisfactory 
work  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
graduate  students,  especially  in  the 
minor  departments  of  the  candidates  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  that  the  danger  of 
deceiving  and  disappointing  graduate 
students  who  come  to  the  university  af- 
ter studying  the  announcements  is  negli- 
gible. The  problems  of  the  post  gradu- 
ate student  who  is  not  a  research  man. 
of  the  master's  degree  and  of  the  gradu- 
ate work  that  leads  up  to  it  ai^  real 
problems  with  which  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  with  other  universities  is 
occupied,  but  they  cannot  be  solved  by 
the  hurried  external  procedure  of  Mr. 
Allen's  survey. 

I  need  to  refer  again  to  the  criticism 
offered  by  Mr.  Allen  upon  the  eight 
theses  only  to  call  attention  to  its  oc- 
cupation with  externals.  Thus,  Mr.  Al- 
len had  one  of  his  assistants  make  up  a 
bibliography  upon  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  theses  at  the  Madison  Public  Li- 
brary. This  enterprising  person  in  an 
hour's  time  made  up 
"a  supplementary  list  not  referred  to  by 


this  thesis  and  exceeding  in  number  the 
books  and  articles  in  scientific  journals 
mentioned  in  the  thesis." 

It  seemingly  had  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
Allen  that  pertinence  and  not  the  num- 
ber of  references  is  the  criterion  of  a 
bibiliography  and  that  the  comment  he 
has  made  is  meaningless.  Noting  that 
one  thesis  has  translations  of  documents 
in  the  Romance  languages  of  the 
medieval  period,  the  survey's  comment 
is  that  any  competent  undergraduate  in 
the  Romance  department  could  have 
done  this  work,  while  an  eminent  au- 
thority to  whom  the  thesis  was  referred 
asserts  that 

"if  you  leave  out  the  specialists  at  your 
university  and  those  who  have  studied 
profoundly  the  Romance  languages, 
there  is  not  a  single  citizen  in  your  state 
who  is  qualified  to  criticize  the  slightest 
thing  in  this  thesis,  unless  it  be  the 
punctuation." 

Mr.  Allen's  whole  treatment  of  the 
graduate  school  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  little  that  can  be  learned  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  a  university  by  a  short  in- 
tensive study  of  its  records. 

Upon  the  closely  related  subject  of 
research  the  survey's  findings  are  most- 
ly given  in  three  sections,  one  of  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
research  upon  teaching  efficiency,  while 
the  others  attempt  to  determine  the  cost 
of  research.  The  findings  in  the  first 
are  the  results  of  an  elaborate  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  to  a  large  list  of  per- 
sons of  varying  interests  and  positions. 
Nothing  but  confusion  is  the  result  of 
reading  the  attempted  tabulation  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  the  replies.  The  absence  of 
context,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  the  specific  replies, 
deprives  the  findings  of  any  value.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  study  of  this 
question  could  be  of  value  unless  it  were 
pursued  at  length  from  the  inside  and 
in  a  number  of  universities. 

A  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  faculty  asked, 
among  other  things,  What  is  the  best 
proportion  of  instruction  to  research? 
Answers  vary  greatly,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  only  conclusion  of  interest 
from  these  answers  that  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  is  that  the  matter  is  very 
largely  one  of  the  personal  equation. 
Professor  Ely,  commenting  for  the  uni- 
versity upon  this  section,  finds  that  the 
older  men  lay  more  importance  upon 
research  than  the  younger  men  in  the 
faculty,  and  ascribes  this  difference  to 
their  greater  experience. 

Mr.  Allen  undertook  in  this  connection 
oik-  study  which  might  have  been  of  con- 
siderable interest  if  it  could  have  been 
so  carried  out  as  to  reach  figures  upon 
which  Mr.  Allen  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  could  agree.  I  refer  to  the 
"typical  week"  of  the  members  of  the 
university  faculty,  with  the  time  given  to 
classroom;  preparation  for  courses,  semi- 
nary, laboratory:  conferences;  supervi- 
sion :  and  work  as  student  adviser.     The 


results  were  used  in  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  research.  Working  with  Mr. 
Allen's  figures,  though  not  accepting 
them,  Professor  Slichter  of  the  uni- 
versity reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  time  spent  by  a  professor  in 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  upon 
student  instruction  is  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  hours  a  week  plus.  Mr.  Allen 
leaves  the  impression  that  classroom 
instruction  consumes  on  the  average 
eight  hours  a  week.  This  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  respective 
attitudes  of  Mr.  Allen  and  the  university 
faculty  in  the  entire  undertaking  of  the 
survey,  and  it  furnishes  the  ultimate 
criticism  upon  the  entire  undertaking. 

Section  by  section  the  university  com- 
ments reject  the  data  which  Mr.  Allen 
presents,  with  minor  exceptions,  and  im- 
pugn the  fairness  with  which  Mr.  Allen 
deals  with  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  deliber- 
ately undertook  to  discredit  the  investi- 
gation which  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  secured  Mr.  Allen  to  carry  out. 
Mr.  Allen  did  not  succeed,  nor  is  there 
sufficient  evidence  to  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  he  really  sought  to  suc- 
ceed, in  getting  a  basis  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted facts  for  his  studies.  The  uni- 
versity comments  on  the  face  of  them 
invalidate  the  survey  presentations  as 
they  stand,  and  neither  the  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  nor  the  regents  can  set- 
tle the  question  of  fact  between  the  sur- 
vey and  the  "comments,"  and  therefore 
could  not  make  the  survey's  findings  a 
legitimate  foundation  for  any  action  in 
the  premises  or  in  the  conclusion. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  faculties  who  have  been  so  wrought 
up  over  these  findings  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  a  great  measure  of  self-criticism 
which  may  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 
For  the  university  world  the  survey  re- 
mains only  an  example  of  how  not  to 
survey  a  university.  An  investigation 
is  not  undertaken  to  show  the  good  or 
bad  faith  of  one  side  or  the  other  in  a 
controversy.  It  is  not  or  should  not  be 
undertaken  "to  get  the  goods  on  any- 
body." It  should  be  undertaken  to  get 
the  facts  that  may  be  of  service  in  de- 
termining future  conduct.  Any  investi- 
gation which  cannot  and  does  not  as 
sure  itself  and  the  public  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  data  upon  which  it 
proceeds  is  either  incompetent  or  is  not 
acting  in  good  faith  toward  those  for 
whom  the  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

Per  Capita  Costs 

In  the  discussion  of  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  and  the  per  capita 
cost  of  research  again  the  survey  fails 
to  reach  an  agreed  basis  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  expense.  The  administration 
turned  over  to  the  survey  its  estimates 
and  statements  of  expense,  with  the 
grounds  for  its  items.  With  these 
formulations    Mr.    Allen    is    dissatisfied. 
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The  statement  of  the  university  is  per- 
fectly definite,  and  as  the  problem  is 
here  one  of  rational  accounting,  with  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain items,  as  all  the  material  is  there 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  sup- 
pression by  the  university,  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Mr.  Allen  of  uncovering  a 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, is  not  only  uncalled  for  but  re- 
flects an  animus  which  vitiates  the  en- 
tire report. 

The  Taxpayer's  Interest 

The  university  presented  a  statement 
of  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
education  per  capita,  per  annum.  Mr. 
Allen  accuses  the  university  of  trying 
to  deceive  the  taxpayer  as  to  the  whole 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual, because  the  expenditures  that 
do  not  come  from  taxation  but  from 
other  sources  hava  not  been  included. 
These  items  were  all  listed  by  Professor 
Skinner  in  his  statements  for  the  legis- 
lators and  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Allen.  No  one  has  questioned  the  state- 
ment that  they  do  not  come  from  the 
tax-payer  but  do  come  from  other 
sources.  The  legislators  had  all  these 
items  before  them,  and  accepted  the  per 
capita  expense  of  university  instruction 
to  the  state  as  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner, 
when  they  increased  the  dues  of  the  non- 
resident students  to  almost  exactly  this 
amount.  Mr.  Allen  includes  in  the 
yearly  expense  the  cost  of  permanent 
improvements.  The  university  main- 
tains that  these  should  be  represented  in 
the  yearly  cost  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion by  the  cost  of  depreciation  and  up- 
keep. 

Mr.  Allen  reaches  a  figure  of  the  per 
capita  cost  of  $458.71.  The  university 
objects  to  the  division  of  the  cost  of 
research  by  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  its  addition  to  the  cost  of  in- 
struction, and  presents  as  its  figure  for 
the  true  per  capita  cost  of  instruction 
$211.65  which  sinks  to  $149.05  when  the 
amount  is  subtracted  which  does  not 
come  from  state  taxation.  With  the 
exception  of  cost  of  research  and  the 
account  against  which  it  should  be 
charged,  it  is  a  question  of  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  the  items  are  and  what 
they  mean.  If  there  remained  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  interpretation,  the 
investigation  should  have  stated  fairly 
the  university's  position  as  well  as  his 
own.  Mr.  Allen  preferred  a  contentious 
statement  with  suppression  of  data  from 
the  other  side  and  a  host  of  innuendos. 

Mr.  Allen  reaches  a  cost  of  research 
in  the  university  of  over  $600,000  in 
two  different  ways,  one  by  recasting 
the  university  statements  by  the  same 
method  as  that  just  described.  The 
other  method  is  the  use  of  the  figures 
he  took  from  the  professors'  state- 
ment of  the  typical  tveek.  Mr.  Slichter 
having  presented  the  university's  posi- 
tion, that  even  on  his  own  system  Mr. 
Allen    should    have    reached    the    figure 


of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  hours  a 
week  instead  of  a  little  over  eight  hours 
as  the  amount  of  time  the  average  uni- 
versity instructor  gives  to  instruction, 
it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  time 
given  to  research  in  comparison  with 
that  given  to  other  university  duties 
will  vary  according  as  one  uses  the 
totals  reached  by  Mr.  Allen  and  those 
used  by  Mr.  Slichter. 

Mr.  Allen  added  together  the  hours  in 
the  classroom  and  those  which  the  in- 
structors reported  as  given  to  research, 
omitting  the  hours  given  to  preparation 
for  the  classroom.  It  is  clear  that  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  research  on 
this  basis  will  be  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  the  expense  figured  on  this  per- 
centage will  be  equally  exaggerated.  By 
this  computation  Mr.  Allen  reaches  the 
same  result  of  a  cost  of  research  exceed- 
ing $600,000. 

At  a  time  when  a  reactionary  cam- 
paign, directed  in  good  part  against  the 
supposed  extravagance  of  the  university, 
had  placed  an  administration  and  a  legis- 
lature in  the  State  House  in  Madison 
bent  on  a  heavy  reduction  of  state  ex- 
penditures, Mr.  Allen  presents  figures 
for  the  cost  of  instruction  and  for  the 
cost  of  research  which  in  each  case  is 
more  than  double  that  reached  by  the 
university.  Instead  of  presenting  cor- 
rectly the  meaning  of  the  university's 
figures  and  discussing  them  fairly,  Mr. 
Allen  at  some  points  not  only  made  mis- 
statements and  at  others  was  guilty  of 
suppressions  but  left  a  trail  of  innuendo 
over  his  statements  that  gives  his  report 
the  character  of  a  partisan  document 
rather  than  a  scientific  investigation. 

University  Self-knowledge 

With  Mr.  Allen's  dependence  upon 
records  and  insistence  that  everything 
that  takes  place  within  a  university 
should  appear  there,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  undertake  to  show  that  neither 
the  faculties  of  the  university  nor  the 
Board  of  Regents  have  been  a^le  to 
carry  on  adequate  investigations  of  their 
own  affairs,  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  recording  and  investigating  ma- 
chinery. This  supposed  failure  of  uni- 
versity machinery  has  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination to  Mr.  Allen,  because  of  a 
''division  of  reference  and  research" 
which  plays  a  large  part  in  Mr.  Allen's 
plan  for  reorganization  of  the  university. 
It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  details 
of  his  study  of  these  faculty  and  regent 
investigations,  all  of  which  in  his  judg- 
ment are  defective  and  inconsequent,  be- 
yond pointing  out  that  the  survey  here 
as  elsewhere  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
sent such  unquestioned  data,  that  the 
use  and  discussion  of  it  might  be  con- 
fined to  its  interpretations  and  recom- 
mendations. It  is,  however,  of  interest 
to  note  that  Mr.  Allen  was  so  helpless 
in  the  use  of  his  own  methods,  that  he 
hit  upon  what  was  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  and  competently  discussed 
and    investigated      question     before   the 


university  faculty  during  the  year,  the 
rule  against  intercollegiate  boat-races. 
This  had  been  up  before  various  meet- 
ings of  the  faculty,  and  had  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  medical  de- 
partment, whose  committee  had  reported 
exhaustively  upon  it.  At  the  faculty 
meeting  at  which  the  final  action  was 
taken  and  at  which  Mr.  Allen  was  pres- 
ent, there  was  no  discussion,  as  the 
matter  had  been  talked  out.  Mr.  Allen 
scores  them  severely  for  taking  impor- 
tant action  without  discussion,  and  even 
undertakes  to  tear  to  pieces  the  expert 
report  of  the  medical  committee. 

Organization 

All  of  the  survey  recommendations 
have  a  natural  reference  to  the  form 
of  university  organization  which  it 
would  put  in  the  place  of  the  present 
administrative  machinery.  This  reor- 
ganized system  of  administration  is  to 
have  as  its  central  figure  a  business  man- 
ager, with  a  division  of  reference  and 
research  responsible  to  him  alone.  The 
responsibility  for  the  form  the  budget 
of  the  university  is  to  take,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  regents,  is  to  be  his.  The 
president  of  the  university  is  to  hold 
office  for  seven  years  only,  and  will  not 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  term  of 
the  deans  is  to  be  five  years  without  re- 
election. Mr.  Allen  prefers  to  have  the 
deans  called  directors  and  co-ordinators, 
to  have  them  directly  nominated  by  the 
president  as  his  deputies,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  he  would  abolish  the  terms 
"'schools"  and  "colleges,"  and  substitute 
courses.  Faculty  legislation  that  is  to 
go  up  to  the  regents  should  take  place 
through  a  small  body  of  fourteen  elected 
from  the  whole  body  of  instructors. 

This  more  compactly  organized  body 
of  instructors  would  then  be  personally 
supervised  and  resupervised  in  both  their 
instruction  and  research  by  the  presi- 
dent and  his  deputies,  the  substitutes  for 
the  present  deans.  But  this  supervision 
is  to  be  still  further  supervised  by  the 
division  of  reference  and  research. 
However,  the  principal  function  of  this 
bureau  is  to  be  that  "of  applying  to  uni- 
versity problems  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific research  and  efficient  distribution 
of  knowledge."  Thus  the  business  man- 
ager through  this  bureau,  which  reports 
only  through  him  and  is  responsible 
only  to  him,  would  meet  all  the  educa- 
tional problems.  The  Board  of  Regents 
is  to  be  reduced  to  five,  each  to  belong 
to  a  different  profession. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at 
length  upon  such  a  plan  of  organization, 
or  to  go  into  its  details.  For  Mr.  Allen 
the  state  university  is  a  great  bureau 
with  certain  functions  of  education  and 
research,  that  must  be  very  minutely 
organized  and  supervised  because  its 
functions  are  so  varied  and  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  define,  and  because  its  function- 
aries are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  this 
uncertainty  of  definition  and  supervision. 
The   difficulties   of   the   complex   under- 
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taking  of  a  state  university,  however, 
will  be  met  in  Mr.  Allen's  chef  d'oeuvre, 
the  division  of  reference  and  research, 
where  probably  every  step  in  every  re- 
search, every  class  and  room  with  the 
numbers  and  the  cubic  contents,  the 
money  value  calculated  on  different 
bases  of  every  hour  of  every  instructor's 
time  et  cetera,  and  et  cetera,  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  card  catalogues 
and  loose-leaf  devices,  ready  to  be  used 
in  the  instant  solution  of  any  problem 
of  so-called  education  or  so-called  re- 
search that  may  arise. 

Present  Status  of  Survey 

The  Allen  survey  has  become  a  negli- 
gible factor  in  the  Wisconsin  situation, 
largely  because  it  has  no  basis  of  facts 
that  are  or  must  be  conceded  by  all, 
upon  which  it  can  stand.  The  state 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  which  was  the 
body  responsible  for  the  survey  and  to 
which  it  reported,  has  dissociated  its 
recommendations  from  those  of  the  re- 
port and  ignored  it  as  far  as  it  could. 
That  board  so  far  as  its  personnel  is 
concerned,  went  out  of  existence  with 
the  McGovern  state  administration. 
The  present  Philipp  administration,  al- 
though it  came  in  upon  a  campaign  di- 
rected against  university  extravagance, 
has  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the 
report,  although  Mr.  Allen  became  the 
personal  employe  of  Governor  Philipp 
after  the  survey  report  was  in,  and 
aided  the  administration  by  supporting 
before  the  legislature  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  which  might  seriously  cripple 
the  efficiency  of  the  university  during 
the  next  biennium.  The  report  is  lack- 
ing in  scientific  value  as  it  stands,  and 
fails  even  to  hit  the  state  sentiment 
which  has  been  assailing  the  university. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Wisconsin 
wants  its  university  done  over  after  Mr. 
Allen's  bureaucratic  plans.  As  the 
events  have  proved,  Wisconsin  is  quite 
devoted  to  her  university  as  she  con- 
ceives it.  The  state  was  out  of  patience 
with  it  when  she  regarded  it  as  ex- 
travagant, and  was  troubled  over  the 
rumors  that  strange  and  noxious  doc- 
trines were  taught  there,  and  that  the 
university  was  getting  improperly  into 
politics.  But  there  was  evinced  in  the 
legislature  no  hostility  to  the  present 
form  of  organization  of  the  university, 
nor  in  the  grist  of  bills  brought  before 
the  legislature,  which  bore  upon  the 
university,  was  there  any  indication  that 
in  the  state  there  was  any  feeling  that 
the  university  work  was  inefficient  or 
that  the  university  needed  more  or 
severer  supervision.  Thus,  while  the 
survey  could  not  be  used  for  scientific 
purposes,  its  criticisms  and  recommen- 
dations are  quite  foreign  to  the  simple 
homely  abuse  which  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  sees  fit  to  pour  out  on  his  own 
institution,  when  he  thinks  the  institu- 
tion is  drawing  too  heavily  upon  his 
pocketbook.  The  Allen  survey  could  not 
even    he    used    as    a    partisan    document. 


University  and  Legislature 

There  are  certain  measures  relating 
to  the  university  which  appear  with  an 
almost  biennial  regularity  at  Madison. 
Such  are  those  which  would  deprive  the 
students  of  voting  age  from  the  right 
to  vote  at  Madison;  those  that  refer  to 
the  rate  of  payment  of  university  jani- 
tors and  watchmen;  a  measure  to  for- 
bid the  medical  department  of  the 
university  from  rendering  any  medical 
service  to  students  or  others,  or  restrict- 
ing such  service  to  first  aid.  It  is 
natural  that  efforts  should  be  made  peri- 
odically to  deprive  the  graduates  of  the 
law  school  of  the  university  of  the  right 
to  practice  without  passing  a  bar  ex- 
amination; that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  change  the  system  by  which  students 
enter  the  university  from  the  high 
schools  of  the  state;  that  some  member 
should  undertake  to  provide  penal 
remedies  for  the  students'  habit  of  haz- 
ing— which  is  dying  of  old  age  in  all  the 
universities  of  the  country.  There  are 
the  eccentric  measures  represented  at 
the  recent  session  by  a  proposal  to  de- 
prive university  instructors  of  their  sal- 
aries if  they  smoked  cigarettes.  Meas- 
ures bearing  on  the  very  active  part 
which  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
university  takes  in  the  agricultural  life 
of  the  state  are  quite  normal  and  neces- 
sary. There  were  a  few  measures,  com- 
ing from  the  floor  of  the  house  or  senate, 
called  out  by  the  attacks  directed  against 
the  university  during  the  previous  politi- 
cal campaign.  One  forbade  any  employe 
of  a  state  department  or  institution  to 
attempt  to  influence  any  member  of  the 
legislature  or  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature  in  regard  to 
any  proposed  financial  legislation.  This 
was  lost,  and  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution was  passed: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  legislature 
that  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  when  called  upon 
by  any  member  of  the  legislature  or  any 
committee  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  special  information  upon  any 
subject  under  consideration,  shall  feel 
free  at  any  time  to  respond  to  such  re- 
quest." 

A  measure  to  remove  the  president 
of  the  university  from  the  Board  of 
Regents  appeared,  and  another  abolish- 
ing the  Board  of  Regents  and  placing 
all  their  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  education.  The 
question  of  the  modern  language  re- 
quirement for  the  bachelor's  degree,  of 
which  much  was  made  in  the  Allen  sur- 
vey, appeared  in  a  measure  requiring 
the  university  to  establish  a  course  lead- 
ing to  that  degree  with  no  modern  lan- 
guage requirement.  The  attack  by  Mr. 
Allen  upon  the  university's  high  school 
was  reflected  in  a  measure  which  would 
abolish  it.  A  measure  was  introduced 
which  would  have  cut  heavily  into  the 
income  which  the  university  receives 
from  the  mill  tax.  All  these  measures 
were  lost  somewhere  between  their  pre- 


sentation and  final  signature  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Three  important  measures  were  passed 
which  seriously  affect  the  university : 
one  raises  the  tuition  of  non-resident 
students;  one  creates  a  new  governing 
board  above  the  Board  of  Regents;  the 
third  is  the  financial  measure  making 
the  appropriations  for  the  coming  two 
years. 

University  "Aliens" 

The  non-resident  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  now  pays  in  tui- 
tion and  fees  $124  a  year,  a  hundred 
dollars  more  than  the  student  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  state.  At  the  University 
of  Illinois  the  non-resident  student  pays 
the  same  amount  as  the  resident  student. 
At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  same  is 
true.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota 
the  non-resident  student  pays  $20  more 
than  the  resident  student,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  the  agricultural 
course.  At  the  University  of  Michigan 
the  non-resident  student  pays  $10  more 
than  the  resident  student  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  the  department  of 
dentistry  where  the  charge  is  higher. 
The  tuition  of  all  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  $120,  $4  less  than 
the  non-resident  student  pays  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  high  charge  for  tuition,  as  com- 
pared with  the  practice  of  other  state 
institutions,  places  the  expense  for  the 
non-resident  student  of  attending  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  a  level  with 
that  of  attendance  at  the  supposedly 
more  expensive  institutions  on  private 
endowments.  There  were  1,551  non- 
resident students  at  Madison  during  the 
last  year,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  en- 
rolment. During  the  last  ten  years  the 
non-resident  students  have  paid  the  state 
nearly  a  half  a  million  dollars;  the 
amount  has  risen  from  $13,000  ten  years 
ago  to  more  than  $145,000  at  present. 
Assuming  that  the  non-resident  student 
has  proved  to  be  an  expense  to  the  state, 
which  has  not  been  proved,  the  equity 
and  wisdom  of  further  raising  his  cost 
of  instruction  is  more  than  questionable. 
The  comity  of  states  must  recognize  that 
other  state  institutions  bear  the  expense 
of  training  many  residents  of  Wisconsin, 
and  do  this  now  with  a  much  lower 
added  charge  than  that  made  at  Madi- 
son for  the  non-resident.  The  advant- 
age to  the  students  of  gathering  men 
and  women  from  many  communities  and 
parts  of  the  country  is  beyond  question 
The  disadvantage  of  selecting  the  non 
resident  students  from  those  who  come 
from  richer  homes  is  evident.  The  pro- 
vincialism which  penalizes  the  strange- 
within  the  gates  who  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  wisdom  is  not  an  engaging  trait. 

However,  a  measure  was  introduced 
which  raised  the  tuition  of  the  non-resi 
dent  $50  above  that  already  charged. 
making  his  expense  for  instruction  at 
the  university  $174  a  year.  This  was 
amended    before      the      bill    was    finallv 
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passed  so  that  the  addition  is  $24  only, 
making  his  whole  charge  $148  a  year, 
but  forbidding  his  becoming  a  resident 
student,  if  he  has  begun  his  attendance 
as  a  non-resident,  during  the  period  of 
four  years,  and  allowing  the  regents  to 
dispense  with  the  non-resident  charges 
in  the  case  of  5  per  cent  of  the  non-resi- 
dent students.  This  measure  does  not 
go  into  effect  till  the  fall  of  1916.  It  is 
hoped  at  the  university  that  this  action 
will  be  modified  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1917. 

Governmental  Control 

Governor  Philipp's  project  for  a  gov- 
erning board  for  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  was  presented  by 
Representative  Van  Gorden  in  the 
house.  It  abolished  the  Boards  of  Re- 
gents of  the  university  and  of  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  Mining  Trade  School 
Board,  and  created  a  central  board  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  members.  Two  of 
these  weie  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity ex  officio;  of  the  eleven  others 
three  were  to  be  presidents  of  normal 
schools,  two  county  superintendents,  and 
three  persons  having  a  general  under- 
standing of  educational  matters,  at  least 
two  of  whom  were  to  be  women,  and 
finally  but  by  no  means  least  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  to  be  competent 
business  men  who  should  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and  were 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$4,000  per  annum. 

This  central  board  of  education  was 
given  all  the  powers  of  all  the  boards 
above  abolished,  but  the  three  members 
who  were  to  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  of  the  board,  and  who  were  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  services, 
were  to  have  the  right  to  act  upon  all 
business  and  financial  matters.  There 
were  thus  many  imposing  sheaths  wrap- 
ped around  the  real  kernel  of  this  board, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  kernel, 
nor  that  these  three  business  men  would 
be  the  de  facto  governing  body,  and 
that  the  members  who  represent  these 
sheaths  could  be  termed  in  Mr.  Veblen's 
phraseology  "honorific  waste."  In  this 
administration  measure  can  be  recog- 
nized the  reactionary  movement  which 
wished  to  bring  the  university  under  the 
control  of  those  interests  which  had 
been  affected  by  the  progressive  legis- 
lation, for  which  the  university  had  been 
given  an  undue  responsibility.  The 
principal  argument  presented  for  this 
measure  was  that  it  would  correlate  the 
appropriations  of  the  state  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  the  argument  has 
considerable  weight  if  it  is  addressed  to 
a  measure  which  seeks  simply  to  remedy 
this  lack  of  correlation. 

The  greatest  need,  however,  is  that 
the  state  should  be  more  liberal  in  its 
expenditure  for  primary  education, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts  and  that 
the  state  should  estimate  and  apportion 


its  expenditures  for  education  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school- 
house  and  the  still  further  training  of 
the  children  who  leave  it  too  early.  The 
state  has  made  a  very  important  step 
in  this  direction  in  its  continuation 
schools,  somewhat  extravagantly  called 
vocational  training  schools,  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  as  is  true  in 
every  rural  community  in  the  whole 
country  for  that  matter.  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  state  was  not  what  prompted 
the  governor's  bill. 

Besides  various  suggested  amend- 
ments, a  substitute  amendment  appeared 
in  the  senate,  which  created  a  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  board  of  similar 
title  in  New  York  city,  to  consist  of 
the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
superintendent  of  education  and  two 
members,  one  to  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  university  and  one 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  normal 
schools.  This  board  was  to  report  to 
the  legislature  all  estimates  of  needs 
of  the  different  educational  institutions 
affected.  It  would  be  the  sole  channel 
through  which  estimates  of  expenses 
and  needs  of  these  institutions  could 
reach  the  legislature,  but  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  legislature  were  to  be  made 
to  the  governing  boards  of  the  differ- 
ent institutions,  which  were  not  under 
this  measure  to  be  abolished.  This 
measure  would  have  met  then  the  sup- 
posed need  of  correlation  between  the 
needs  and  appropriations  of  the  different 
educational  institutions  of  the  state,  but 
would  have  left  the  government  with  the 
boards  as  at  present  existing  and  for  the 
public  schools  with  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

This  measure  was  then  amended  so 
as  to  give  this  board  complete  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  university,  the 
normal  schools,  the  Stout  Institute  and 
the  Mining  Trade  School,  and  also  over 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  land.  Furthermore,  amend- 
ments to  financial  acts  made  their  ap- 
propriations run  to  this  central  board 
of  education  and  not  to  the  governing 
boards   of   the   institutions   in   question. 

The  Central  Board 

The  measure  in  this  form  passed 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  state.  It  was 
not  an  administration  measure.  The 
governor  cannot  control  this  board,  for 
the  present  secretary  of  state  is  not  an 
administration  man  but  belongs  to  the 
progressive  group.  The  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  both  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  the  normal  schools  will 
unquestionably  pull  together  and  with 
this  member  of  the  central  board  will 
control  it.  Furthermore,  a  glance  at  the 
composition  of  the  board  shows  that  its 
members  cannot  govern  the  institutions 
whose  finances  it  controls.  They  are 
all  busy  men,  and  the  intricate  affairs 
of  these  complicated  educational  institu- 


tions will  have  to  be  left  to  the  bodies 
which  at  present  govern  them. 

This  central  body  could  not  by  any 
possibility  make  up  the  budgets  of  these 
educational  institutions.  If  the  majority 
of  the  central  board  were  hostile  to  the 
administration  of  the  university  or  the 
normal  schools,  and  felt  that  they 
could  politically  afford  to,  they  could, 
of  course,  cripple  these  institutions, 
but  it  could  not  undertake  to  recon- 
struct the  administration  of  the  insti- 
tutions. As  the  majority  of  this  board 
in  any  case  will  not  be  hostile  to  the 
institutions  as  at  present  constituted 
and  as  they  cannot  possibly  undertake 
to  govern  them,  things  will  remain  as 
they  were  so  far  as  this  central  board 
is  concerned.  It  may  help  to  correlate 
the  appropriations  of  these  different  in- 
stitutions. It  will  probably  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  is  accomplished  at 
present.  The  administration  measure 
which  seemed  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  present  administration  of  the 
university,  and  to  have  been  calculated 
to  bring  the  control  of  the  university 
with  other  educational  institutions  under 
business  interests,  was  definitely  lost, 
and  what  the  administration  got  was 
something  that  it  could  not  use.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  will  have  to  reconstruct  this 
legislation  also. 

The  Budget 

The  university  realized  that  the  legis- 
lature came  with  a  mandate  from  the 
people  for  economy,  and  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  accept  this  policy  for  the 
coming  biennium.  President  Van  Hise, 
H.  J.  Thorkelson,  the  business  manager 
of  the  university,  and  others,  worked 
with  the  finance  committee  of  the  sen- 
ate with  the  result  that  an  appropria- 
tion over  $765,000  less  than  the  previous 
university  estimates  was  recommended. 
In  this  cut  was  found  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
University  Extension,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  targets  for  criticism  of  the 
university's  expenditure.  However, 
these  reductions  would  not  have  crip- 
pled seriously  the  worK  of  the  university 
during  the  coming  two  years,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  were  prepared  to 
make  up  their  budget  upon  this  basis. 
The  reductions  beyond  the  cut  in  the 
appropriation  for  extension  would  have 
involved  the  postponement  of  buildings 
and  other  expenditures  from  the  capital 
account  mainly. 

This  recommendation  of  the  finance 
committee  represented  presumably  the 
attitude  of  the  governor  until,  but  little 
more  than  two  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  a  substitute  amendment 
coming  from  the  administration  leaders 
was  offered  in  the  senate  cutting  the 
appropriations  for  the  university  still 
further  by  nearly  $500,000  for  the  bien- 
nium, or  nearly  $250,000  for  each  year 
of  the  period;  and  of  this  additional  cut 
over    $300,000.    or    more    than    $150,000 
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each  year,  was  made  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
university.  President  Van  Hise  was  al- 
lowed in  all  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  present  the  university's  plea  against 
this  serious  attack  not  only  upon  the 
normal  growth  of  the  university  but  also 
upon  the  means  of  performance  of 
its  daily  activities.  The  principal  argu- 
ment upon  the  other  side  was  made 
by  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  gist  of  his  argu- 
ment (according  to  reports  given  me 
by  men  present)  was  that  in  these 
times  of  retrenchment  it  was  proper 
business  policy  to  stop  increases  not 
only  in  expenditures  from  the  cap- 
ital account,  i.  e.,  in  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus, but  also  all  increases  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  Now  Mr.  Allen  himself 
had  admitted  that  the  university  showed 
a  normal  increase  in  numbers  each  year 
of  10  per  cent,  and  that  this  must  be 
recognized  in  appropriations.  In  a 
period  of  two  bienniums  this  means  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent,  for  which  the 
university  must  provide  in  increased 
teaching  force  and  equipment,  or  else 
seriously  depart  from  the  standards  of 
efficiency  they  have  maintained.  Yet 
this  measure  would  have  the  university 
keep  to  the  level  of  its  operating  ex- 
penses when  the  last  appropriations 
were  made.  The  chief  item  in  the  oper- 
ating expenses  is  that  of  the  salaries  of 
the  instructing  force.  A  cut  of  over 
$150,000  a  year  in  operating  expenses 
could  mean  then  only  one  of  two  things, 
either  a  number  of  the  professors  would 
be  dismissed  or  a  horizontal  cut  of  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  would  be  made  in  the 
salaries  of  all. 

Salaries 

After  this  hurried  consideration  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  piece 
of  business  which  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature had  to  undertake,  the  measure 
was  passed  with  certain  minor  amend- 
ments. One  of  these  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  procedure  of  this  delibera- 
tive body.  An  amendment  appropriated 
$5,250  annually  for  the  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  Semitics  and  Hellenistic  Greek. 
The  incumbent  of  this  chair  had  retired. 
The  university  in  its  economies  did  not 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor. However,  there  had  reached 
the  governor  petitions  both  from  stu- 
dents and  from  students'  parents  and 
their  pastors,  that  instruction  in  the 
Bible  and  its  sources  be  given  at  the 
university.  This  instruction  was  given 
by  the  incumbent  of  the  above-men- 
tioned chair.  An  amendment  provtd- 
ing  for  this  professorship  was  intro- 
duced but  not  at  the  request  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities  who  felt  that  they 
were  in  conscience  bound  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  expenses.  The  highest 
professorial  salary  in  the  university  bud- 
get at  present  is  $4,500.  In  the  moment 
of  its  most  exigent  economy  the  legis- 
lature has  committed  itself  to  a   stand- 


ard of  payment  of  professors  which 
should  be  cheering  to  the  present  staff. 

Under  normal  conditions,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  traditions  the  univers- 
ity should  spend  during  each  of  the  two 
coming  years  more  than  $30,000  in  the 
regular  increase  of  instructors'  salaries. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  governor  had 
committed  himself  to  the  preservation 
of  this  tradition  of  the  state  univers- 
ity, but  the  measure,  as  it  was  finally 
passed,  contemplated  the  expenditure  only 
of  $10,000  each  year  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  governor  him- 
self could  have  followed  the  details  of 
this  eleventh-hour  legislation.  Further 
evidence  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  this  substitute  amendment  had  not 
thought  it  through  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  while  this  substitute  for  the  finance 
committee's  measure  made  a  serious  re- 
duction in  the  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  university,  its  authors 
seem  to  have  overlooked  that  provision 
of  the  original  measure  (which  was  not 
changed  by  the  substitute)  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  university  fund  income  was 
appropriated  to  the  capital  account  of 
the  university  in  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 
propriated for  no  other  'purposes.  The 
result  was  that  while  the  university 
would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
discharge  a  number  of  professors,  or 
else  of  scaling  down  salaries  which  are 
already  small,  there  would  be  unused 
in  the  capital  account  of  the  institution 
some  $200,000  each  year  of  the  bien- 
nium. 

Such  a  result  could  not  be  regarded 
in  the  state  and  elsewhere  as  anything 
less  than  an  attempt  to  cripple  the  uni- 
versity by  reducing  the  efficiency  of  its 
instruction,  while  more  than  enough 
money  to  keep  the  work  up  to  its  present 
standard  would  be  lying  idle  in  the  uni- 
versity's treasury.  And  to  make  the 
responsibility  for  such  a  situation  the 
more  evident,  the  actual  cut  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  central  state  board, 
which  has  been  described  above,  for  the 
regents  of  the  university  would  unques- 
tionably send  up  to  that  body  the  bud- 
get which  had  been  worked  out  in  its 
painstaking  co-operation  with  the  finance 
committees  of  the  legislature.  It  would 
be  the  central  board  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor is  chairman  which  would  have  to 
perform  this  surgical  operation,  and  it 
would  be  the  administration  which  would 
have  to  bear  the  opus  of  it. 

The  realization  of  the  embarrassment 
which  this  hurried  legislation  promised 
for  the  administration  must  have  fol- 
lowed shortly  upon  its  enactment,  for 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  a  cura- 
tive amendment  was  introduced  and 
adopted  by  both  houses.  It  was  offered 
by  senator  Whitman  who  had  introduced 
the  substitute  amendment  to  the  finance 
bill.     By  this  amendment 

"There  is  annually  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  payable  from 
any  moneys  in  the  general  fund  or  other 


available  funds  not  otherwise  appro- 
'  priated,  as  an  emergency  appropriation 
to  meet  operating  expenses  of  any  state 
institution  .  .  .  for  which  sufficient 
money  has  not  been  appropriated  to 
properly  carry  on  the  ordinary  regular 
work.  No  moneys  shall  be  paid  out 
under  this  appropriation  except  upon 
the  certification  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  state  treasurer  that 
such  moneys  are  needed  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion.    .     .     ." 

Thus,  by  this  amendment,  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  university,  under  the 
certification  of  the  governor,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer,  to 
use  the  money  actually  in  its  treasury 
for  the  payment  of  the  normal  salaries 
of  its  instructorial  staff.  Since  the  gov- 
ernor has  again  and  again  stated  that 
the  university  must  not  be  crippled  in 
its  operation,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  the  certifications  of 
these  state  officers  will  be  refused, 
especially  as  this  amendment  was  intro- 
duced with  the  object  of  avoiding  the 
embarrassing  situation  which  the  earlier 
legislation  had  entailed. 

At  the  Year's  End 

The  university  finds  itself  at  the  end 
of  this  troublous  year  uninjured,  its 
prestige  unaffected,  its  hold  upon  the 
state  unshaken.  It  has  safely  turned 
what  promised  to  be  a  dangerous  corner. 
It  had  been,  however  unjustifiably,  as- 
sociated in  the  public  mind  both  within 
and  without  the  state  with  the  progres- 
sive policies  of  La  Follette,  and  the 
enemies  of  La  Follette  had  come  into 
power.  Still  more  serious  was  the  wide- 
spread belief,  quite  unjustified,  that  the 
university  was  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
Certain  special  interests  have  been  hos- 
tile to  the  present  administration  of  the 
university,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
be  in  favor  with  the  new  state  admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time  the  uni- 
versity found  itself  subjected  to  a  dis- 
ingenuous survey  under  the  direction  of 
a  man  whose  ideals  were  those  of  bu- 
reaucratic business  efficiency.  Nor  were 
there  lacking  widely  spread  charges  of 
Socialistic  propaganda,  and  un-Ameri- 
can teaching. 

Universities,  the  seats  of  culture,  the 
homes  of  more  or  less  abstruse  learning, 
of  detached  scientific  research,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ill-adapted  to  endure  the 
blustering  constantly  changing  climate 
of  democratic  control.  Those  resting 
upon  private  foundations  regard  thank- 
fully their  independent  endowments,  and 
bless  the  fate  that  has  spared  them  the 
necessity  of  explaining  and  justifying 
to  an  uncomprehending  public,  the  ex- 
pensive pursuit  of  useless  truth,  the 
spiritual  uses  of  culture,  and  the  secular 
harvests  of  abstract  thinking.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  state  universities  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  flourish  in  America, 
because  people   are  ignorant  of   a   large 
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part  of  what  goes  on  within  them,  and 
because  what  they  think  they  know  about 
them  is  wrong.  The  experiences  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  give  excellent 
material  for  comment  upon  this  widely 
entertained  view. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  concoct  a  se- 
verer ordeal  by  which  to  test  the  living 
connection  of  a  university  with  the  com- 
munity that  has  founded  and  generously 
supported  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
university  has  stood  the  test.  The  poli- 
tical orators  that  carried  on  the  attacks 
had  very  early  to  assure  the  public  of 
the  state  that  they  were  as  devoted 
friends  of  the  university  as  could  be 
found.  They  protested  that  they  were 
only  attacking  what  was  not  native  to 
the  real  university.  The  state  adminis- 
tration that  came  into  power  felt  obliged 
to  write  itself  down  as  first  among  the 
friends  of  the  university.  All  this,  of 
course,  if  it  were  not  genuine,  could  be 
made  the  cloak  with  which  to  cover  at- 
tacks which  might  be  all  the  more  seri- 
ous because  their  effects  might  escape 
public    understanding. 

Confidence  of  the  Public 

The  strength  of  the  university's  posi- 
tion was  exhibited  in  the  manner  with 
which  it  met  the  dangers  which  it  faced, 
that  of  control  by  business  interests, 
of  interference  with  its  own  control  over 
its  own  scholastic  affairs,  and  of  the 
cutting  down  of  its  efficiency  by  unin- 
telligent parsimony.  This  method  was 
that  of  presenting  clearly  and  patiently 
to  the  governor  and  to  his  representa- 
tives and  to  the  committees  of  the  legis- 
lature the  needs,  the  undertakings,  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  university.  All 
representatives  of  the  university,  notably 
President  Van  Hise,  have  acted  upon 
the  supposition  that  all  members  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  government 
of  the  state  were  interested  in  and 
identified  with  the  success  of  the  uni- 
versity, because  it  was  their  own.  They 
conceived  their  function  to  be  that  of 
making  its  needs,  its  dangers,  and  its 
opportunities  evident.  Men  familiar 
with  the  changing  political  regimes  at 
Madison  do  not  regard  this  legislature 
as  in  any  sense  above  the  average  of 
intelligence  of  Wisconsin  legislatures. 
But  at  bottom  the  interests  of  the 
university  are  sufficiently  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  average  man  of  the 


state,  so  that  what  he  needs  to  give  the 
university  a  fair  deal  is  enlightenment, 
not  political  pressure. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  there  was  no  playing  of  politics 
in  the  legislature's  dealing  with  the  uni- 
versity in  this  last  session.  I  was  told 
that  in  at  least  one  instance  the  post- 
offices  in  the  gift  of  a  senator  won  one 
fight  for  the  university.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  strength  of  the  university's  po- 
sition has  been  throughout  in  its  as- 
sumption of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  in  its  effort  to  make  clear 
the  reasonableness  of  the  university's 
contentions.  This  has  been  the  easier 
for  the  university  because  it  does  not 
come  to  the  state  with  empty  hands. 

The  university  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised by  some  because  it  has  blown  its 
own  trumpet  so  loudly  in  the  matter  of 
its  services  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  question  of  the  nicety 
of  good  manners,  but  of  the  assurance 
that  the  citizens  of  the  state  are  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  activity  of  the  uni- 
versity to  give  thought  and  attention  to 
its  demands.  The  response  of  the  state 
to  what  the  university  undertakes  to 
bring  back  to  it  in  visible  form  was 
shown  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  legis- 
lature to  cut  down  the  experimental 
work  of  the  Extension  Department. 

A  fair  test  of  the  common  life  of  the 
community  and  its  university  is  to  be 
found  in  political  appointments  to  posi- 
tions calling  for  scientific  training.  If 
the  university  has  succeeded  in  setting 
its  stamp  upon  the  qualifications  for 
these  positions,  no  short  step  has  been 
taken  in  educating  the  public  to  demand 
expert  and  efficient  government.  In 
Governor  Philipp's  recent  appointments 
there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  this 
natural  interplay  between  the  commun- 
ity and  its  university. 

On  the  conservation  commission,  in 
the  interests  of  forestry,  the  governor 
appointed  the  professor  of  forestry  at 
Cornell,  who  had  been  assistant  state 
forester  in  Wisconsin,  and  later  profes- 
sor of  forestry  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

One  of  the  bills  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion created  the  office  of  state  engineer 
in  charge  of  all  construction  work  in 
the   state.     Governor   Philipp   appointed 


to  this  office  the  professor  of  machine 
design  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  this  office  is  the  state  architect,  and 
to  this  position  was  appointed  the  uni- 
versity architect. 

All  the  agricultural  work  of  the  state 
falls  under  a  state  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, as  the  result  of  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration measures.  To  this  position 
the  governor  appointed  the  superintend- 
ent of  farmers'  institutes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  In  this  office  are 
the  state  entomologist  and  his  assistant. 
Both  of  these  the  governor  took  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

A  Living  Institution 

It  is  in  the  study  of  such  incidents 
that  we  realize  the  growth  that  is  going 
on  underneath  the  surface  of  society. 
The  university  has  become  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  favor- 
ing political  conditions  during  the  last 
decade  have  attended  its  remarkable 
recent  growth.  But  these  conditions 
have  merely  given  it  the  opportunity  of 
developing.  And  the  unfavorable  poli- 
tical conditions  of  the  last  year  could 
not  materially  affect  this  life  and 
growth.  No  man  and  no  party  could  be 
a  power  in  Wisconsin  who  was  regarded 
as  an  enemy  of  the  university.  The  re- 
sult of  the  year  has  justified  President 
Van  Hise's  program  of  carrying  the 
university  to  the  people.  For  while 
this  has  rendered  the  university  popular 
it  has  not  detracted  from  the  scientific 
and  cultural  activities  within  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  import 
of  the  proposed  measures  which  would 
invade  the  control  of  university  life  by 
the  legislature.  The  fact  is  that  the  uni- 
versity had  only  to  present  carefully  its 
own  case  to  the  legislature  to  find  that 
the  university  and  its  administration  has 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  A 
university  is  not  an  artificial  thing  even 
in  its  detached  scientific  and  aesthetic 
expressions.  It  is  within  the  province 
and  power  of  individuals  to  present  the 
occasions  under  which  such  institutions 
arise.     They  have  never  created  them. 

Just  as  private  foundations  inevitably 
undertake  public  tasks  because  they  are 
there  to  be  done,  so  our  politics  cannot 
in  the  end  avoid  serving  public  institu- 
tions that  have  become  a  part  of  society. 
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AMERICA'S  "preparedness"  to 
meet  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  following  the  war  was 
discussed  by  the  Western  Eco- 
nomic Society  at  its  tenth  conference 
at  Chicago.  War  demands  upon  our 
exports  were  discounted  as  temporary 
and  as  sure  to  be  followed  by  such  com- 
petition as  we  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 

The  national  spirit  aroused  within 
each  people  was  expected  to  transfer  its 
new  energy  from  warfare  to  industry 
when  peace  dawns.  Lower  wages  abroad 
and  desperate  efforts  to  rehabilitate  for- 
eign trade,  it  was  thought,  would  be  felt 
more  keenly  in  competition  with  Amer- 
ican industries  than  in  the  dealings  of 
the  nations  now  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  bitterness  engendered  by  the  strife 
has  already  begotten  organized  efforts 
to  forestall  and  prevent  trading  with 
each  other.  In  view  of  this  situation 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  should 
be  to  create  trade  in  hitherto  undevel- 
oped markets,  especially  by  loaning  cap- 
ital to  develop  their  demands. 

Such  were  the  points  of  policy  upon 
which  former  Senator  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio  laid  emphasis.  America,  he 
said,  must  share  in  the  new  manhood 
which  is  sure  to  come  after  this  crisis. 
And  the  new  man  here,  even  more  than 
abroad,  will  look  not  only  for  a  greater, 
but  for  a  better  country.  This  involved 
"more  attention  to  the  punishment  of 
fraud,  dishonesty  and  oppression  and 
less  to  penalizing  violations  of  academic 
theories;  and  also  a  far  better  realiza- 
tion of  peace  at  home  by  the  recognition 
of  mutual  rights  and  of  what  each  in- 
dustrial class  owes  the  other." 

In  rejoinder  to  the  optimistic  account 
of  a  year's  experience  under  the  federal 
reserve  act  by  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  E. 
D.  Hulbert,  the  Chicago  banker,  declared 
the  country  to  be  "now  passing  through 
a  period  of  expansion,  which  if  un- 
checked almost  certainly  will  lead  to 
another  crisis,"  and  he  gave  warning 
that  "the  federal  reserve  banks  seem  to 
be  doing  little  or  nothing  to  avert  the 
danger  of  inflation,  but  on  the  contrary 
encouraged  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
member  banks,  thus  accelerating  rather 
than  checking  the  movement."  He  in- 
sisted that  "the  country  must  get  accus- 
tomed to  having  the  brakes  put  on  at 
both  ends." 

Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  discussing 
Some  Larger  Aspects  of  the  Manufac- 
ture of  War  .Materials,  raised  four  ques- 
tions: Will  private  manufacture  of 
munitions  lie  permanent  or  will  it  be 
superseded  by  government  plants?  Will 
markets  for  munitions  be  maintained 
except  by  fastening  war  on  civilization 
in  terms  of  economic  success?  How  will 
the   financial   outcome   express   itself   in 


terms  of  the  tariff,  taxation  and  the  re- 
lation of  capital  and  labor?  Will  our 
preparedness  be  promoted  by  govern- 
mental or  private  enterprise,  the  correla- 
tion between  them,  or  by  governmental 
discipline  for  co-operative  efficiency? 

DEFORE  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  Edward  A.  Filene  of 
Boston  took  a  very  serious  and  sobering 
view  of  American  conditions  that  may 
prevail  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  "right 
settlement  upon  which  all  depends  here 
and  abroad  is  the  substitution  of  law 
for  war  internationally,  just  as  we  have 
gradually,  through  struggle  and  martyr- 
dom, succeeded  in  substituting  law  for 
war  within  the  borders  of  the  nation." 
The  recovery  after  the  war  he  thought 
would  be  more  rapid  than  is  expected,  "if 
the  settlement  does  not  result  in  a  new 
race  for  armaments,  because  the  world 
has  in  no  wise  as  yet  reached  the  limit 
of  its  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  the  pressure  of  the  great 
debts  and  the  desire  for  rehabilitation 
will  be  a  pressure  for  more  efficiency  in 
government,  for  greater  efficiency  in 
production,  for  more  efficient  education 
for  life's  work,  for  simpler  living  and 
for  greater  avoidance  of  waste  in  the 
debtor  nations." 

DERHAPS  the  most  striking  note  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Church  and 
Country  Life,  which  closed  a  three-day 
session  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  December 
10,  was  the  insistance  upon  the  need  of 
interdenominational  co-operation,  with 
all  that  it  implies,  if  the  rural  problem 
is  to  be  solved.  This  was  the  keynote  of 
many  of  the  addresses  and  not  a  little 
encouraging  testimony  was  brought 
forth  of  co-operative  efforts  and  feder- 
ated churches  existing  harmoniously  and 
working  effectively. 

With  nearly  five  hundred  delegates 
present  representing  all  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations  and  most  of 
the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
nearly  all  being  either  pastors  of  rural 
churches  or  officials  of  missionary 
boards,  the  emphasis  was  not  on  saving 
the  church  hut  on  saving  the  rural  com- 
munity;  and  of  revitalizing  and  utilizing 
the  church  only  as  a  means  to  this  end. 

The  decline  of  the  country  church  was 
discussed  in  its  social  and  economic  as- 
pects. A  notable  committee  report  read 
by  Prof.  G.  Walter  Fiske  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, on  Financing  the  Country  Church, 
took  the  ground  that  country  ministers 
should  receive  a  living  salary.  It  urged 
that  denominational  boards  should  seek 
to  standardize  requirements  and  sec  that 
only  qualified  men  were  appointed,  to 
whom  adequate  support  would  be  guar- 
anteed, as  is  done  in  connection  with 
foreign  missionary  work. 

Another  aspect  of  the  topic  empha- 
sized was  the  peculiar  opportunity  of  the 


country  minister  for  leadership  in  com- 
munity organization.  This  was  brought 
out  on  the  first  day  of  the  conference, 
when  the  committee  report  on  The 
Church  as  a  Community  Center  was  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Earp,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  and  it  was  ably 
reinforced  in  the  closing  word  of  the 
conference  spoken  by  President  Wilson 
to  a  great  audience  that  packed  the 
largest  hall  in  Columbus. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  social  settlements 
have  stood  in  the  neglected  quarters  of 
great  cities  was  constantly  urged  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  open  coun- 
try— the  principle  of  neighborhood  or- 
ganization through  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  neighbors  with  a  view  to  build- 
ing up  a  new  and  better  social  life.  Such 
familiar  phrases  to  settlement  people  as 
identifying  one's  self  with  the  neighbor- 
hood, sharing  the  common  life,  making 
the  community  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
co-operating  to  secure  better  opportuni- 
ties for  health  and  recreation,  were  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  the  speakers  that  one 
had  almost  to  rub  one's  eyes  to  make 
sure  that  the  conference  was  not  a  gath- 
ering of  settlement  workers. 

The  opportunity  for  co-operation  be- 
tween churches  and  state  agricultural 
colleges  was  presented  by  W.  0.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Mr.  Thompson  called  attention  to  the 
rural  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  which,  already  consid- 
erable, will  be  greatly  enlarged  within  a 
few  years  by  increasing  federal  and 
state  grants.  There  is  moral  enthusiasm 
back  of  this  movement  and  the  churches 
as  the  local  centers  can  render  valuable 
co-operation. 

There  was  no  blinking  of  the  serious 
character  of  the  rural  church  problem 
at  the  conference,  but  there  was  not 
lacking  a  tone  of  optimism.  One  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  men  in  attendance 
were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  national 
importance  of  their  work,  the  social 
character  of  their  mission,  the  need  of 
laying  aside  petty  denominational  rival- 
ries and  bickerings  and,  in  breadth  of 
spirit,  co-operating  among  themselves 
and  with  the  numerous  organizations 
that  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  church 
to  redeem  the  countryside  socially,  eco- 
nomically, morally  and  religiously.  Al- 
together it  was  an  inspiring  conference. 
Gayi.ord  S.  White. 

QOVERNOR     WHITMAN     heartily 

commended  the  work  of  Warden 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  at  Sing  Sins;. 
speaking  at  the  Xew  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction.  "We 
know  so  little  about  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  prisons  that  any  serious  and 
genuine  contribution  to  that  subject 
must  be  most  heartily  welcomed."  he 
said.  In  his  opening  speech  as  presi- 
dent of  the  conference.  Frank  E.  Wade 
of  Buffalo  arraigned  the  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  the  state.  Great 
Meadows  prison  and  Warden  Osborne's 
experiment  in  the  honor  system  were 
about  all  that  he  found  to  praise.  Both 
the  governor  and  Mr.  Wade  pronounced 
Sing  Sing  absolutely  unworthy  of  the 
state  and  Mr.  Wade  added  a  long  list  of 
other  state   institutions  which   are  over- 
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crowded  and  unfit  for  true  correctional 
measures. 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
the  Connecticut  Reformatory  at  Ches- 
hire and  formerly  Mr.  Osborne's  deputy 
at  Sing  Sing,  had  three  warnings  for 
prison  reformers:  first,  emotionalism,  a 
too  rapid  movement  in  reform  bringing  a 
sentimentality  of  an  extreme  type;  sec- 
ond, an  unwise  enthusiasm  which  would 
make  crime  appear  less  heinous ;  and 
third,  the  danger  of  the  prisoner  getting 
himself  in  wrong  perspective  by  reason 
of  the  sentiment  poured  out  upon  him. 
Prison  reform,  he  said,  should  make  of 
prisons  great  moral  hospitals  to  treat  the 
morally  sick. 

Warden  Osborne  answered  him  from 
the  floor  and  appealed  for  more  definite 
terms  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Living  and  Labor,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  upholding  the  power  of 
a  legislature*  to  establish  an  eight-hour 
day  for  women  and  minors,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  night  work  decision  of 
eight  years  ago  has  been  reversed  so 
that  now  women  may  not  work  after  10 
p.  m.  There  is,  however,  no  law  which 
forbids  a  woman  beginning  work  at  any 
hour  in  the  morning.  This  she  evidenced 
by  the  case  of  the  Remington  Arms 
Company  in  Connecticut  which  employs 
women  from  6  p.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  they 
must  stop  work,  but  only  to  begin  again 
at  12:01  a.  m.,  thus  keeping  the  letter 
of  the  law  but  entirely  disregarding  the 
spirit.  Mrs.  Kelley  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  law  in  order 
that  the  cutting  of  hours  should  not 
cause  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
Poughkeepsie  in  November,  1916,  with 
George  B.  Robinson  of  Bedford  Hills  as 
president  and  Richard  Wallace  of  Al- 
bany as  secretary, 

^fEST  VIRGINIA'S  first  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions at  Wheeling  not  only  turned  out  a 
great  success  in  point  of  attendance  and 
in  boxing  the  compass  of  social  reform 
on  its  program;  it  brought  out  a  new 
and  significant  note  in  a  paper  by  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  on  The  Op- 
portunity of  the  Press  as  a  Moral  Edu- 
cator. 

"Most  social  betterment  movements 
rank  the  newspaper  as  little  better  than 
a  low  grade  moron,"  said  Mr.  Hop- 
wood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  'there  is 
a  tendency  among  newspaper  men  to 
class  reform  advocates  as  pests  and 
madmen." 

Nevertheless,  the  two  are  getting  to- 
gether. Newspapers  sacrifice  money  for 
ideals.  Both  in  their  capacities  as 
policemen  in  exposing  wrong  and  as 
educators  in  making  known  the  news  of 
the  day  and  the  facts  of  social  condi- 
tions, they  are  increasingly  frank,  vig- 
orous and  successful.  Many  of  them, 
for  instance,  have  banished  the  taboo 
on  discussions  of  sex  hygiene. 
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pLLA  FLAGG  YOUNG'S  golden 
jubilee,  commemorating  her  fifty 
years  of  service  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  close  of  her  superintendency  of 
Chicago's  school  system,  was  a  notable 
event,  quite  characteristic  of  her  home 
town.  The  seventeen  speakers  on  the 
program  spoke  not  only  for  the  varied 
groups  with  which  Mrs.  Young  has  been 
identified,  but  also  for  those  still  wider 
circles  in  and  beyond  the  city.  They 
were  school  teachers  and  principals,  uni- 
versity and  city  club  spokesmen,  equal 
suffrage  and  women's  club  representa- 
tives, clerical  and  lay  members  of  differ- 
ent churches.  Telegrams  and  letters 
added  appreciative  greetings  from  afar, 
including  those  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Claxton,  Super- 
intendent Maxwell,  of  the  New  York 
city  schools  and  Mr.  Winship,  the  vet- 
eran editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

The  speakers  vied  with  each  other  in 
emphasizing  Mrs.  Young's  service  to 
teachers,  parents  and  scholars,  to  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  and  the  whole  country,  to 
distinct  lines  of  educational  advance  and 
the  cause  of  American  education  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  leadership  and 
backing  she  had  given  to  many  great 
causes,  especially  those  which  promoted 
the  efficiency,  independence  and  rights  of 
women.  But  there  was  a  concensus  of 
judgment  that  the  greatest  service  she 
had  rendered  was  to  the  children  be- 
tween six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in 
enriching  and  making  more  practically 
effective  their  schooling. 

With  characteristic  poise,  strength  and 
far-sightedness,  Mrs.  Young  made  her 
rejoinder  to  this  flood  of  friendly  and 
sincere  appreciation.  She  said  it  would 
not  "turn  her  head,  for  she  well  knew 
that  in  a  few  years  no  more  will  be 
thought  or  said  of  her  than  had  been 
said  of  her  predecessors,"  to  each  one 
of  whom  she  paid  generous  tribute. 
Sensibly,  but  not  without  a  touch  of 
tender  feeling,  she  concluded : 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  keep  my  hands 
on  the  Chicago  schools.  If  what  I  have 
done  does  not  remain  unless  I  attempt 
to  interfere,  the  sooner  it  dies  the  better. 
I  believe  that  when  a  person  cannot 
carry  on  his  work  in  peace  it  is  time  to 
withdraw,  and  I  am  acting  on  that  belief. 
Probably  the  hardest  time  for  me  wiir 
be  when  I  leave  my  office  next  week 
never  to  return." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  antagonism 
she  has  met  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
no  allusion  was  made  to  it,  except  the 
good-natured  remark  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor that  "nevertheless  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools  had  gone  right 
on."  Already  enough  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  who  have  served 
during  Mrs.  Young's  superintendency 
favor  her  election  as  superintendent 
emeritus  with  a  salary  of  $5,000,  to  as- 
sure this  well-earned  testimonial  to  her 


public  service.  Meanwhile  she  has  de- 
clined to  receive  the  teacher's  pension 
of  $400,  to  which  she  is  entitled,  stating 
as  her  reason  that  the  low-paid  grade 
teachers  should  receive  the  whole  in- 
come from  the  pension  fund. 

£)R.  J.  C.  PERRY,  senior  surgeon  of 
the  federal  Public  Health  Service, 
has  been  detailed  as  chief  medical  of- 
ficer at  Ellis  Island. 

Dr.  Perry  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known  for  his  work  as  quarantine  officer 
under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
to  which  Major-General  Gorgas  pays 
tribute  in  his  book,  Sanitation  in  Pan- 
ama. To  him  are  due  the  organization 
of  quarantine  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  station  at  Culebra  Island. 
His  reports  on  sanitary  conditions  at 
the  isthmus  urged  the  necessity  of  reme- 
dial measures  before  large  numbers  of 
men  were  brought  in  for  the  work  of 
canal  construction. 

Ten  years  of  Dr.  Perry's  work  have 
been  given  to  Panama.  He  served  there 
as  investigator,  quarantine  officer  and 
health  officer  of  the  city  of  Panama. 
These  positions  meant  not  only  experi- 
ence in  applying  on  a  very  large  scale 
the  principles  of  sanitation,  but  also  a 
close  and  first-hand  observation  of  quar- 
antinable  diseases.  Inspection  trips  took 
him  from  Salvador  to  Costa  Rica  and  to 
Valparaiso,  and  Colombian  and  Venezu- 
elan ports. 

During  a  year  at  Hongkong,  Dr.  Perry 
made  a  special  study  of  plague  and  es- 
tablished an  inspection  service  for  immi- 
grants sailing  from  that  port  for  this 
country.  From  Hongkong  he  went  to 
Manila,  fighting  the  entry  of  cholera  and 
organizing  the  quarantine  service  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Dr.  Perry  has  held  also  administrative 
positions  in  several  marine  hospitals  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  in  191"4 
niade  several  surveys  of  sanitary  admin- 
istration. 

^ENAS  L.  POTTER,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  goes  to 
his  new  work  on  January  1.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  open  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion of  Dayton  a  center  for  recreational 
and  education  activities  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  employes.  "  Mr. 
Potter  will  be  in  charge. 
_  After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Potter  studied  at 
Columbia,  writing  a  thesis  on  the  boy- 
cott in  labor  disputes.  He  became  field 
secretary  for  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  that  organization  and  the  state  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  of  conditions  in  can- 
neries in  New  York  state. 
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WHO  WILL  WRITE  TO  A  PRISONER? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  appealing  in  the 
cause  of  friendless  prisoners  to  whom  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  hope  is  more  than 
all  the  dollars  in  the  world.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  so-called  friends  depart 
at  the  first  sound  of  reverses  and  how 
quickly  the  world  turns  up  its  nose. 
Friends  are  good  in  prosperity,  but  who 
has  not  known  the  greater  value  of  a 
friend  in  adversity?  Who  will  be  the 
agent  of  mercy  and  correspond  with 
some  of  these  friendless  ones?  Many 
are  today  earnestly  asking  for  corres- 
pondents. Their  names  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  O.  E.  Library,  1207  Q 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  M.  A. 

Brooklyn. 

SAFEGUARDING  HEALTH 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  your 
article  in  The  Survey  for  October  30, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  try- 
ing to  safeguard  the  public  health  of 
travelers,  may  I  suggest  that  they  abolish 
the  unsanitary  customs  of  the  porters 
brushing  men's  coats  and  hats  (just  be- 
fore the  trains  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion) in  the  faces  of  the  other  passen- 
gers, who  must  receive  it  with  its  germs, 
willy  nilly? 

Many  of  these  men  who  thus  get  their 
coats  brushed  may  come  from  homes 
where  there  are  contagious  diseases.  I 
know  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  measles, 
etc.,  where  the  family  physician  was  sure 
that  they  had  been  caught  by  this  ob- 
noxious custom,  equally  harmful  as  the 
public  drinking  cup  and  towel.  But  the 
brushed-off  germs  the  women  and  chil- 
dren can't  get  away  from,  while  the  use 
of  the  former  is  optional. 

If  you  can't  publish  this  in  your  next 
Survey  will  you  kindly  send  me  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn's  address,  that  I  may 
suggest  this  to  him  for  which  I  enclose  a 
stamp? 

C.  de  Lamy  Barclay. 

•  "azenovia,  N.  Y. 

"THE  UNBORN" 

To  the  Editor:  Did  I  entirely  mis- 
understand your  notice  of  a  birth-con- 
trol play  in  your  last  number? 

If  I  understood  it  right,  a  woman  who 
never  should  have  married,  on  account 
of  a  predisposition  to  disease  and  the 
power  of  passing  on  a  horrible  inherit- 
ance, did  marry.  She  begged  a  physician 
to  show  her  the  means  of  preventing 
conception  or  birth,  which  he  did  not  do. 
A  child  was  born,  who  developed  epilep- 
sy. When  he  is  grown  he  becomes  en- 
gaged to  a  healthy  girl.  His  condition  is 
discovered  and  she  very  naturally  and 
properly  refuses  to  marry  him.  He  at- 
tempts to  kill  her  and  the  mother  goes 
insane. 

\s   far  as  I  could  gather  from  your 


review,  the  argument  was  that  the 
woman,  who  never  should  have  married, 
ought  to  be  provided  with  a  means  by 
doctors  to  allow  her  to  marry  but  not  to 
produce  children. 

If  the  review  gives  any  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  play,  it  seemed  to  me 
disgusting,  thoroughly  immoral  and  con- 
tra mores  bonos.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
see  such  a  review  in  The  Survey,  with 
such  implications. 

John  P.  Peters. 
[Pastor  St.  Michael's  Church.] 

New  York  City. 


[Dr.  Peters  is  correct  in  his  analysis 
of  the  argument  of  the  play,  The  Unborn, 
put  on  by  the  Medical  Review  of  Re- 
views; he  is  incorrect  in  his  impression 
that  The  Survey  was  reviewing  it  or 
the  issues  involved.  The  play  has  since 
been  suppressed  by  Mayor  Mitchel,  an 
injunction  suit  has  been  started  by  the 
purchasers  and  our  report  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  plot  will  be  of  service  to  Survey 
readers  in  following  these  developments. 
— Editor.] 

THE  FIRE  LAW 

To  the  Editor:  Article  5,  section  79-e 
of  the  New  York  labor  law  says:  "The 
number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  any 
factory  building  or  portion  thereof, 
above  the  ground  floor,  shall  be  limited 
to  such  a  number  as  can  safely  escape 
from  such  a  building  by  means  of  the 
exits  provided  in  the  building." 

The  exits  in  the  Williamsburg  factory 
building  consisted  of  two  non-fireproof 
stairways,  each  36  inches  wide.  The 
ceilings  were  10  feet  high.  Under  such 
conditions  not  more  than  10  people  could 
escape  safely  from  each  floor,  allowing 
3  minutes  time,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
considered  safe  to  hold  people  in  a  burn- 
ing building. 

The  law  permits  an  occupancy  per  floor 
for  each  stairway,  if  fireproof,  of  30 
people  or  60  people  per  floor.  This 
would  overload  one  stairway  500  per 
cent  if  the  other  should  be  unavailable, 
as  happened  in  this  instance.  If  a 
sprinkler  system  should  be  installed  the 
occupancy  may  be  increased  100  per  cent, 
allowing  120  persons  per  floor,  thus 
overloading  the  stairway  1,100  per  cent. 

No  factory  building  can  be  rented  if 
only  10  people  are  allowed  on  a  floor. 
To  permit  60  would  require  fireproofing 
the  stairways  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000 
and  installing  a  fire-alarm  system  at 
about  $500  more.  A  fire  drill  is  also  a 
legal  requirement,  but  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  of  accomplishment  on 
an  overloaded  stairway  in  three  minutes. 

The  actual  occupancy  of  the  factory 
shows  that  more  than  60  per  floor  were 
needed.  An  occupancy  of  120  persons 
per  floor  could  be  obtained  by  adding  a 
sprinkler  system,  which  would  cost  about 
$4,500.    This  apparatus  requires  time  for 


the  fire  to  develop  heat  enough  to  set  it 
off.  Sometimes  it  fails.  Its  introduc- 
tion controverts  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  for  it  adds  over-occu- 
pancy without  affording  additional  exit 
facility.  Thus,  for  approximately  $2,500, 
120  people  per  floor  could  be  legally  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  building  and  yet 
they  could  not  escape  from  it,  by  the 
exits  provided,  in  the  time  specified. 

But  another  way  of  increasing  the  oc- 
cupancy per  floor  is,  also  permitted  un- 
der the  present  law,  by  bisecting  the 
building  by  a  fire  wall  with  fireproof 
doors  on  each  floor.  This  legally  per- 
mits a  floor  occupancy  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  stand  in  the  avail- 
able space  on  one  side  of  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  person  for  every  5  square  feet.  This 
would  have  permitted  in  the  burned 
building  a  legal  occupancy  of  between 
400  and  500  persons  per  floor  and  would 
cost  not  more  than  $5,000.  A  firealarm 
system  would  cost  about  $500  more. 

The  law  now  requires  that  the  stair- 
ways on  both  sides  of  the  wall  be  fire- 
proofed  and  a  fire  drill  installed.  The 
first  is  unnecessary  as  the  fire  wall  per- 
forms that  function.  The  Industrial 
Commission  has  waived  it  under  certain 
conditions  under  the  statute  of  varia- 
tions. The  second  is  elemental  and 
would  cost  nothing.  If  a  fire  occurs  the 
people  on  each  floor  pass  through  the 
doorways  in  the  fire  wall  and  close  the 
doors,  thus  effecting  a  horizontal  escape 
safely  in  three  minutes.  With  the  fire 
wall  method  the  occupancy  of  say  400 
per  floor  could  be  secured  for  $5,500 
and  all  could  readily  escape.  By  all  other 
means  an  occupancy  of  120  per  floor 
could  be  secured  for  $7,000  and  no  one 
could  escape. 

Which  should  the  authorities  have  ad- 
vocated? 

H.  F.  J.  Porter. 
New  York. 

HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

To  the  Editor:  Now  that  forty 
states  have  legislated  on  the  condition 
of  the  school  plant,  perhaps  it  is  time  to 
suggest  that  the  school  process  may  also 
be  improved  with  good  results  on  the 
health  of  the  childhood  of  the  nation. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  so  anxious 
for  the  six-year-old  child  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  that  "learning  to  read" 
constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the 
daily  school  program.  Perhaps  the  in- 
creasing nervous  disorders  of  later  life 
may  in  part  be  due  to  this  violation  of 
nature's  order  of  development.  Focuss- 
ing the  eye  at  so  close  range  as  this 
requires,  at  so  early  an  age,  may  be  one 
of  the  wrong  conditions  of  growth, 
which  the  adult  provides  for  childhood 
and  for  which  the  race  is  paying  in 
weakened  manhood  and  womanhood. 

It  is  well  that  many  states  are  requir- 
ing "modern"  desks  which  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  height  of  the  child.' but  why 
should  the  little  child  be  compelled  to 
sit  behind  a  desk  at  all?  When  every 
atom  of  his  being  cries  aloud  for  activ- 
ity, may  not  this  enforced  quiet,  be  an- 
other of  the  wrong  conditions  of  growth 
for  which  nature  exacts  a  heavy  pen- 
alty? 

Injury  to  the  nervous  system  during 
the  early  growing  years,  bears  fruit  in 
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adult  weakness  and  failure.  That  they 
may  "keep  up,"  "pass"  or  "stand  at  the 
head  of  the  class,"  young,  growing  chil- 
dren are  often  stimulated  to  overdo,  no 
doubt  with  most  disastrous  results  to  the 
organism. 

The  egotism,  if  successful,  or  the  dis- 
couragement and  humiliation,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, are  equally  injurious  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  child.  Anx- 
iety, self-consciousness  and  fear  all  have 
a  baneful  effect  upon  the  unfolding 
nervous  system  and  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  school  process  if  we  would  have 
wholesome-life  conditions. 

Is  not  the  extreme  nationalism  from 
which  the  world  is  suffering  today,  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  ex- 
treme individualistic  nature  of  our  school 
system  ? 

Conceptions  are  acquired — through  ex- 
perience rather  than  by  instruction. 
Meeting  school  requirements,  "standing 
on  one's  own  feet,"  "giving  and  taking 
no  help,"  cramming  for  exams,"  even 
cheating  a  little  in  order  to  "get  there," 
and  being  rewarded  by  honors  and  prizes 
for  much  really  unworthy  effort,  is  not 
an  experience  to  insure  a  true  conception 
of  justice  and  internationalism. 

Working  and  studying  without  inter- 
est develops  self-deception  and  insin- 
cerity which  undermines  character  as 
well  as  health. 

The  growing  years  must  be  provided 
with  activities  and  occupations  suited  to 
the  stage  of  development,  under  condi- 
tions suited  to  the  needs  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  harmony  with  the  developing 
interests,  without  worry  or  strain  or  fear 
or  false  motivation,  if  the  school  process 
is  to  be  truly  educational  and  not  merely 
informational. 

Marietta  L.  Johnson. 
[Principal,  School  of  Organic  Elucation.] 

Fairhope,  Ala. 


[Mrs.  Johnson's  letter  will  be  more  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  if  they  know 
that  her  school  of  organic  education,  in 
the  opinion  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
John  Dewey,  has  "demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  for  children  to  progress  bod- 
ily, mentally  and  morally  in  school  with- 
out factitious  pressure,  rewards,  exam- 
inations, grades  or  promotions."  The 
methods  and  philosophy  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's school  were  presented  in  The  Sur- 
vey of  December  6,  1913. — Editor.] 

"PROHIBITION    THE    JOB-MAKER" 

To  the  Editor:  In  The  Survey  for 
November  13,  Elizabeth  Tilton  describes 
prohibition  as  a  "job-maker."  If  this  is 
so,  will  that  enthusiastic  lady  kindly  tell 
us  how  many  of  the  41,500  employes 
recently  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  pro- 
hibitory law  in  the  state  of  Washington 
have  found  new  jobs?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bulk  of  them  have  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

If  no  better  provision  than  unemploy- 
ment has  been  provided  for  them,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  more  than  400,000 
employes  and  about  250,000  proprietors 
in  the  retail  trade  alone,  that  a  national 
prohibition  law  would  throw  out  of 
work?  And  what  would  become  of  tens 
of  thousands  or  more  employes  in  the 
allied  trades? 


Will  Elizabeth  Tilton  please  be  specific 
and  describe  just  how  this  flourishing 
new  industry  of  "job-making"  is  to 
spring  up?  Who  is  to  provide  it,  and 
when  and  where?  At  present  automatic 
machinery  is  continuously  and  increas- 
ingly displacing  skilled  labor  in  indus- 
try ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  hope  in  that 
direction.  The  so-called  "efficiency  sys- 
tems" are  drawing  the  dead-line  for  men 
over  40  years  of  age.  These  are  two 
forces  adding  powerfully  to  the  ever- 
present  chronic  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  system  of  magic 
that  is  to  supply  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs?  Elizabeth  Tilton  may 
know,  but  no  one  else  does.  Will  she 
graciously  tell  us? 

E.  A.  Moffett. 
Brooklyn. 


To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Moffett  must  not 
think  that  I  do  not  understand  how  brew- 
ery-workers, bartenders,  etc.,  feel  about 
the  passing  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
saloon.  It  is  hard  to  change  your  job, 
but  really  to  keep  liquor  for  the  sake  of 
the  jobs  it  is  making  is  as  if  undertakers 
should  demand  that  we  keep  pest-holes 
because  they  stimulate  the  coffin  trade. 

In  the  firs!  place,  it  so  happens  that 
the  liquor  industry  is  a  real  job-taker, 
that  is,  it  employs  only  81  wage-earners 
to  every  million  dollars  invested  while 
the  combined  large  industries  employ, 
on  an  average,  389  wage-earners  to 
every  $1,000,000  invested.  The  moral 
of  that  is  free  the  money  now  spent  for 
liquor  and  let  it  buy  boots,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing and  the  like,  and  it  will  make  more 
jobs. 

But  the  whole  matter  is  deeper  than 
that.  It  is  the  money  invested  in  pro- 
ductive industries  that  in  the  end  creates 
the  wealth  that  makes  employment. 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  the  well- 
known  economist,  has  brought  this  out 
so  well,  that  I  am  going  to  quote  him. 

"Economically  thg  workmen  lose  im- 
mensely more  than  they  gain  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  liquor  industry.  The  fallacy 
of  the  workmen  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
fields,  is  what  we  call  in  economics  the 
'make-work'  fallacy.  .  .  .  The  'make- 
work'  fallacy  arises  in  this  case  from  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  the  workman  if  the 
alcohol  business  continues,  so  many  jobs 
will  thereby  be  kept  in  existence — that  is, 
that  so  many  jobs  will  be  'made,' — whereas, 
if  this  business  is  prohibited  so  many 
jobs  will  cease  to  be.  But  the  workman 
does  not  stop  to  remember  that  the  money 
now  spent  for  alcohol  would,  if  the  business 
were  prohibited,  be  spent  for  something 
else  and  that  whatever  that  something  else 
was,  must  also  be  produced  and  must  there- 
fore employ  labor.     .     .     . 

"The  workman  would  not  only  not  be 
injured  by  prohibition,  but  he  would  be 
benefited  by  the  wiping  away  of  all  the 
liquor  industries.  He  would  be  benefited : 
First,  by  saving  him  from  the  physiologi- 
cal poison  of  alcohol,  thus  increasing  his 
working  (and  therefore  producing  or 
earning)  capacity.  .  .  .  Second,  it  would 
lengthen  life  and  increase  the  working- 
period  of  life  for  workmen.  .  .  .  Third,  it 
would  save  for  productive  and  useful  ends 
the  vast  amount  of  grain  and  grapes  which 
are  now  worse  than  wasted.  .  .  .  Fourth, 
it  would  enable  the  workmen  now  engaged 
in  these  lines  to  turn  their  attention  to 
producing  in  other  more  useful  and  more 
beneficial  directions.     .     .     . 


"Of  course,  it  is  quite  true  that  any 
sudden  disruption  of  the  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling industries  would  cause  a  dislocation 
and  a  real  hardship,  temporary  for  most  and 
permanent  for  some,  among  the  individual 
men  employed  in  these  industries.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  doubt  as  far  as  labor  as  a  whole 
is  concerned  that  those  who  would  be  even 
temporarily  injured  would  be  a  negligible 
percentage,  while  those  who  would  be  per- 
manently injured  would  be  a  negligible  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent.  The  other  99  per  cent 
would  be  greatly  benefited." 

Elizabeth  Tilton 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

NEW  ORLEANS  FLOOD  RELIEF 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  demonstration 
of  efficiency  in  organized  relief  work,  I 
think  the  city  of  New  Orleans  could  find 
no  better  one  than  the  handling  by  our 
society,  during  the  month  of  October,  of 
the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  local  suf- 
ferers from  the  late  big  storm.  This 
storm  took  place  on  September  29  and 
on  the  morning  of  October  1,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  telephoned  me  and  asked  if 
our  society  could  take  charge  of  the  lo- 
cal relief  proposition  if  the  money  for 
relief  purposes  was  furnished  us. 

I  told  him  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  it;  so  almost  immediately  our  office 
commenced  to  fill  up  with  "storm  ap- 
plicants." To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  it  gave  us,  I  will  state 
that  during  the  month  of  September  just 
past,  we  handled  444  cases,  involving 
1,173  individuals,  while  last  month,  we 
handled  2,381  cases  (families  or  groups), 
involving  8,760  individuals.  Of  this 
number  2,020  families  were  storm  suf- 
ferers and  in  those  families  were  7,676 
individuals. 

No  deserving  cases  were  turned  down 
and  yet  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved 
to  the  city,  or  to  the  flood  relief  fund, 
by  our  ability  to  discriminate  between 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  When  it 
was  learned  that  the  city  was  giving  out 
free  groceries,  clothing,  etc.,  many 
"fake"  storm  sufferers  applied  to  us  for 
material  aid  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that 
556  applicants  were  turned  down  by  us 
shows  the  number  of  imposters  or  graft- 
ers of  this  kind  that  are  always  sure  to 
turn  up  when  they  learn  there  is  a  chance 
of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

We  closed  our  storm  relief  work  on 
October  30,  and  not  only  were  there  no 
complaints  made  of  deserving  applicants 
being  refused,  but  we  were  compliment- 
ed on  all  hands  by  our  efficient  handling 
of  the  work.  With  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral days,  when  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
five  policemen  on  duty  at  our  office  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  line,  there  was  no 
friction  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 

Charles  H.  Patterson. 
[Superintendent     Charity    Organization 
Society.] 

New  Orleans. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  The  number  of  The 
Survey  for  December  4  is  about  the  best 
I  have  even  seen.  It  zips.  Congratula- 
tions. 

Willard  D.  Price. 
[Managing   editor    World   Outlook.] 

New  York  city. 
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The  American  Hebrew  for  December  3 
reprinted  from  The  Survey  the  account  of 
Victor  Brenner  and  his  work  entitled,  Two 
Xew  Worlds  and  a  Sculptor's  Clay. 


Subjects  for  the  week  of  prayer,  January 
2-9,  on  the  general  theme  of  peace  and  unity, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 


Employment  in  commercial,  industrial  and 
transportation  fields  was  more  normal  in 
November  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
three  years,  according  to  the  New  York 
city  Employment  Bureau. 


An  English  reprint  from  The  Survey  of 
July  17  of  Jane  Addams'  account  of  her 
interview  with  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Europe  has  been  circulated  in  England  by 
the  woman's  peace  group   in  that   country. 


The  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association,  Cincinnati,  O,  has  established 
a  monthly  periodical,  "The  Other  Side"  of 
Prohibition,  at  25  cents  a  year.  Clinton 
Wunder  is  editor. 


Five  prizes  ranging  from  $10  to  $100 
each  are  offered  for  a  design  for  the  1916 
Christmas  seal.  The  contest  closes  Febru- 
ary 1.  1916.  Details  may  be  had  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Subjects  announced  for  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  in  Washington, 
December  28-29,  are  administration  of  labor 
laws,  international  problems  of  labor  legis- 
lation, industrial  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
social  insurance.     

A  directory  of  settlements  affiliated  with 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  1915  proceedings.  The 
directory  is  arranged  by  cities  and  states 
and  gives  the  address  and  name  of  the 
headworker  in  each  settlement.  Copies  may 
be  had  of  the  federation,  20  Union  Park, 
Boston,  at  25  cents  each. 


The  Lone  Game,  a  motion  picture  film 
based  on  the  book  of  that  name  by  Thomas 
Cranford  Galbreath,  will  be  used  this  year 
to  help  in  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas 
seals.  Football,  the  seals  and  tuberculosis 
are  blended  in  a  romantic  picture  produced 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis.     

Business  Committees  for  the  1916  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion have  been  announced  with  the  follow- 
ing chairmen :  Nomination,  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  Chicago;  Organization,  Thomas 
J.  Riley,  Brooklyn ;  Time  and  Place,  W.  G. 
Theurer,  Pittsburgh ;  Resolutions.  George 
L.  Sehon,  Louisville;  Change  of  Name, 
Graham  Tavlor,  Chicago. 


The  course  of  thirty-two  lectures  on 
social  service,  which  began  in  late  October 
at  Northeast  Neighborhood  House,  Minne- 
apolis, a-re  to  run  through  February.  The 
lectures  range  over  a  wide  field  which  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself  but  as  an 
index  to  the  forms  of  social  service  ren- 
dered in  Minneapolis,  as  all  of  the  lecturers 
are  local  men  and  women  engaged  in  social, 
civic  and  educational  work. 


On  the  day  following  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington 
a  conference  of  various  relief  societies 
which  are  engaged  in  European  war  relief 
accepted  an  offer  by  the  Red  Cross  to  con- 
duct in  New  York  an  information  bureau. 
Through  this  bureau  and  a  bulletin  mutual- 
ly helpful  information  may  be  interchanged 
and  made  public.  The  Red  Cross  will  bear 
the  expense  of  both. 


The  preliminary  committee  on  the  statue 
of  Anne  Hutchinson  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  which  was  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  The  Survey  for  December  11,  comprised 
Francis  Henry  Appleton,  Joseph  Grafton 
Minot,  Mrs.  Lorin  F.  Deland,  May  Alden 
Ward,  the  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  Anne 
Whitney,  Archibald  M.  Howe,  James  Jack- 
son Minot,  Erving  Winslow,  secretary,  40 
Central  street,  Boston. 


An  open  competitive  examination  for  ex- 
pert and  special  agent,  men  and  women,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor,  is  announced  for  January  19-20, 
by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.  Salaries  range 
from  $1,200  to  $1,600  a  year.  Those  wish- 
ing to  take  the  examination  should  apply 
to  the  commission  for  application  form 
1312. 


Where  some  of  the  munitions  money 
is  going  is  hinted  at  in  the  Post  Office 
Department's  report  that  postal  savings  for 
October  showed  an  increase  of  $2,150,000. 
"Scores  of  small  cities  and  towns  accepted 
more  savings  in  October  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  postmasters  .  .  .  fre- 
quently referred  to  large  orders  and  over- 
time work  in  the  local  manufacturing 
plants."  On  October  31  postal  savings 
totaled  $71,500,000  by  552,000  depositors. 


A  committee  of  fourteen  members,  in- 
cluding Fire  Commissioner  John  A.  O'Keefe 
of  Boston  and  Commissioner  David  Sned- 
den  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  at 
work  investigating  the  whole  question  of 
making  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  safe 
from  fire.  The  recent  Peabody  school  fire 
fixed  public  attention  on  the  matter  and  led 
to  a  conference  in  Faneuil  hall  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  great  Boston  fire,  at  which 
the  committee  was  appointed. 


Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  economic 
prizes  for  1915  have  been  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: Class  A,  graduate  students,  first  prize, 
$1,000,  to  Yetta  Scheftel,  Chicago  Univers- 
ity, subject  The  Taxation  of  Land  Value; 
second,  $500,  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  Har- 
vard, Railroad  Valuation ;  third,  honorable 
mention,  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Chicago,  The 
Chicago  Produce  Market;  Class  B,  under- 
graduates, first,  $300,  Nathan  Fine,  Chicago, 
The  Business  Agent  of  the  Building  Trades 
Unions  of  Chicago ;  second,  $200,  Robert  L. 
Wolf,  Harvard,  Some  Aspects  of  the  The- 
ory of  Value. 


The  Survey  has  received  letters  from 
Bolton  Hall,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  to 
Lower  Rents  and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes, 
and  Robert  M.  Haig,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, calling  attention  to  an  error  in  the 
article  of  Taxation  Problems  in  New  York- 
city,  which  appeared  in  The  Survey  for 
December  4.  Referring  to  the  proposal  to 
exempt  improvements  from  taxation,  the 
article  says  that  the  studies  presented  to  the 
mayor's  Commission  on  Taxation  by  Dr. 
Haig  indicate  that  "almost  all  of  the  homes 
in  the  outskirts  would  pay  higher  taxes." 
It  should  have  read  "lighter  taxes."  An 
error  in  the  proofreading  is  responsible  for 
conveying  the  exact  opposite  of  the  mean- 
in"  intended. 


PAMPHLETS 


Lithuania  in  Retrospect  and  Prospect.  By 
John  Szlupas,  M.D.,  president  Lithuania 
Autonomy  Fund,  1419  North  Main  Avenue, 
Scranton,    Pa.      Price   50   cents. 


Recreational  Survey.  Prepared  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Madison  Board  of  Com- 
merce, Madison,   Wis.     Price  50  cents. 


Wages  op  Women  in  Women's  Clothing 
Factories  in  Massachusetts.  Bulletin  No. 
9.  September,  1915.  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission.     Boston. 


Neighborhood  House  With  Social  Survey. 
Louis  C.  Washburn,  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Illness  Insurance.  By  James  Jenkins,  Jr., 
director,  Department  of  Social  Betterment, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  69  Schermer- 
horn    Street,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Statement  and  Decree  Concerning  the 
Wages  of  Women  in  Retail  Stores  in 
Massachusetts.  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion,   Boston. 


Is  War  Ever  Right?  By  Cephas  Guillet, 
professor  of  psychology  and  history  of  edu- 
cation. State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Reprinted  from  Canadian  Magazine.  Price 
10  cents.  E.  Guillet,  41  Alhambra  Avenue, 
Toronto,    Canada. 


The  Report  on  Railway  Mail  Pay.  By  the 
Committee  on  l'osta.  VfEairs.  October.  1915. 
The  Merchants'  association,  Woolworth 
Bldf.-..    New    York    city. 


Hookworm  Disease  and  How  to  Prevent  it. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  1 
Madison   Avenue,   Ne\Y  York   city. 


The  Relation  of  Private  Societies  to  Ju- 
venile Courts  and  to  State  Bureaus  of 
Protection.  By  Cheney  C.  Jones,  general 
agent,    Humane   Society,   Cleveland,   O. 


Organization,  Scope  and  Publications.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East 
22    Street,    New    York   city. 


A  Firmer  Physical  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School  Chil- 
dren, Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  School  and  So- 
ciety. 


American  PUBLIC  Health  Problems.  By 
Frederick  L.  IIofRtoan.  statistician.  The  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America. 
Newark,    N,    J. 


The  Mortality  from  Cancer  Throughout 
the  World.  Preliminary  announcement. 
By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician.  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  AmeiJca. 
Newark.    N.    .1. 


Maternal  Mortality  in  Connection  with 
Childbearinq  and  Its  Relation  to  Infant 
Mortality.  Presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  his  majesty.  Price  7V4&  Medi- 
cal Department,  Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,    S.     W. 


The  Crime  Against  the  School  Child — 
Compulsory  vaccination  Illegal  and  criminal 
and  non-enforceable  upon  the  people.  By 
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The  High  Cost  of  Living 
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Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

"yilK  plan;,  for  a  "huge  war  budget"  are 
not  to  go  unchallenged  at  Washington. 
A  new  committee,  many  of  the  members 
of  which  are  well  known  to  Survey  read- 
ers, has  opened  headquarters  on  the  ground 
and  has  announced  a  Congressional  pro 
gram  of  anti-militaristic  purpose.     Page  370. 

DECLARING  that  the  fire  laws  have  not 
been  and  are  not  being  enforced  in 
Nov  York  city,  seven  social  bodies  ask 
Governor  Whitman  not  to  reappoint  Com 
missioners  Lynch,  Wiard  and  I. von.  Page 
309. 

J7VEN  if  you  get  all  the  lighting  you  wain 
at  the  breakfast  table,  the  unalterable 
fact  about  you  is  that  you  want  to  fight, 
says  Max  Eastman,  editor  of  the  Masses. 
Another  unalterable  fact  is  that  you  have 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  identify  yourself 
with  a  group.  You  can't  eradicate  patriot 
ism.  Therefore  make  it  co-extensive  with 
"the  union  of  the  world."     Page  403. 

J  F  going  to  the  country  is  good  for  you 
when  you  are  sick,  nevous  or  worn  out, 
why  isn't  farm  life  good  for  those  who 
are  chronically  sick  in  mind  or  spirit?  In- 
diana believes  that  it  is,  and  she  is  carry- 
ing out  an  absorbing  back-to-the-land  move 
ment  for  her  insane,  epileptic,  misdemean 
ants  and  feebleminded.     Page  373. 

I"1  HE  Weavers,  a  drama  of  labor  agitation. 
Page  372. 

fHE  Survey's  own  Baedeker  (illustrated) 
of  the  national  parks,  being  the  second 
of  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor's  articles  on 
what  Uncle  Sam  does  for  his  hundred 
million  nephews  and  nieces.     Page  390. 

THE  United  States  Census  for  1910  re- 
corded 2,200  social  workers  under  the 
same  heading  as  spiritualists,  fortune 
tellers,  hypnotists,  etc.  The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations  have  made  a 
new  count,  showing  4,000  in  New  York 
city  and  revealing  that  their  salaries  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  teachers, 
which  most  people  think  are  too  low.  Page 
386. 

HOW    a   surgeon's   knife   sometimes   cuts 
its    way   into   a   social   tragedy.      Page 
394. 

JOHN  COLLIER,  entering  on  the  con- 
•*  structive  phase  of  his  series  of  articles 
for  The  Survey,  points  out  that  the  two 
leading  needs  of  the  theater  today  are 
mutual  relations  between  it  and  a  coherent, 
continuous  public,  and  a  tapping  of  the 
wealth  and  genius  of  related  arts.     Page3Si. 

\^/lIAT  the  Manly  report  lack's,  namely, 
a  philosophy  and  a  constructive  plan  of 
action,  the  Commons  report  (signed  by  five 
of  the  nine  members  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations)  pos- 
sesses, declares  John  A.  Fitch.  His  analysis 
shows  striking  similarities  and  fundamental 
differences  between  the  two  documents. 
Page  395. 
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While  the  cost  of  Linen  Goods,  on  account  of  war 
conditions  abroad,  is  of  necessity  a  little  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  the  prices  at  which  we  are  selling  goods 
to-day  are  not  nearly  up  to  present-day  values. 

From  these  prices,  however, 
in  order  that  our  January 
Sale  may  be  held  just  as 
usual,  we  shall  offer  for  the 
entire  month  of  January  a 

10%  DISCOUNT 

We  can  do  this  because  we 
were  able  to  abundantly  sup- 
ply ourselves  with  House- 
keeping Linens  of  all  kinds 
some  time  ago,  before  prices 
had  materially  advanced. 
Under  this  heading  are  in- 
: — Napkins,  Table  Cloths  and 
Tea  Cloths  with  Napkins  to 


eluded    the    following 

Fancy    Table  Linens. 

?natch.     Breakfast  Tray  Sets,  Scarfs  and  Luncheon 

Sets,  Doylies,  etc. 

The  customary  iO/£  reduction  will  also  be  made  on 

all  the  goods  in  the  following  departments: 

Bed  Coverings 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
Ladies'  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Children's  Wear 

Booklet  illustrating  the  various  tines  of  goods 
included  in  this  sale  mailed  free  on  request. 

James   McCutcheon    &   Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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GOULD    AND     PYLE'S 

Pocket  Cyclopedia 

of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

ll  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  intelligent  lay- 
men who  frequently  run  across  medical  subjects  which 
are  not  understood.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
information  with  simply-worded  definitions,  clear  and 
concise  explanations,  and  is  carefully  illustrated. 

Second  edition,  revised.  Over  600  pages,  but  less 
than  one  inch  thick,  full  limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  round 
corners,  $1  postpaid.     With  thumb  index,  25c.  extra. 

P.     BLAKISTON'S    SON    &    CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

1012  Walnut  Street,    PHILADELPHIA. 
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ational  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education 
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January  20,  21,  22,  1916 

NINTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

For  further  information  address  Alvin  E.  Dodd. 
Secretary,  140  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


BULLETINS: 


"Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
Values,"  10c;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Dato  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economic!.  519  Weil  69th  St.,  Chicago 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— By  a  woman  with  a  colleger 
education  and  ten  years'  experience  in  so- 
cial work  an  executive  position  in  some 
line  of  social  work.    Address  2238,  Survey. 

SOCIAL  worker,  five  years'  experience 
in  court  and  field  work  in  large  city  desires 
position  after  January  first.  Address,  2240 
Survey. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  ten  years'  experi- 
ence as  worker  with  boys.  Will  work  in 
any  institution  caring  for  bovs.  Address 
-'241,  Survey. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT  BUY 
A  BOOK 

AND     BUY     IT     FROM 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  tod 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman's 

FORERUNNER 

1916 
CALENDAR 

For  every  day  in  the  year  there 
are  Gilman  quotations,  crystal 
clear  and  deeply  wise.  If  you 
had  them  with  you  for  1 9 1  5,  you 
will  want  the  days  of  1916  to 
be  as  brightly  illumined  ;  if  they 
are  unknown  to  you,  they  will 
be  a  new  and  continual  pleasure. 
Cover  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gilman  by 
A.  G.  Learned 


A  Most  Satisfactory   Gift 

60  cents  net.    1 0  cents  postage 


CHARLTON    COMPANY 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

Charities  and  The  Commons 

for  July  14,  1906. 

To  complete  a  set  for  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  will  some  reader 
who  has  a  copy  to  spare  send  it  to 
Frederick  Warren  Jenkins,  librarian, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1 30  East 
22d  Street,  New  York  city  for  for- 
warding ? 
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O   MORE    SCOTT    NEARING 
CASES  AT  U.  OF  P. 


The  sequel  in  the  Scott  Near- 
mg  case  has  come.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  reorganized  the  status  of  the  entire 
teaching  body  of  that  institution  and  has 
made  changes  that  give  assurance  that 
no  instructor  will  be  dropped  until  his 
case  has  been  passed  upon  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

When  Mr.  Nearing,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  economics  in  the  Wharton  School, 
was  not  re-engaged  last  June,  after  nine 
years  of  service,  faculty,  students  and 
outsiders  asked  pointedly  whether  this 
was  an  assault  on  "academic  freedom." 
It  was  contended  that  he  should  have  had 
notice  that  the  trustees  did  not  intend 
to  reappoint  him  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  enable  him  to  secure  another  position. 

The  statutes  as  changed  declare  that 
a  professor  shall  be  appointed  for  an 
indefinite  term,  that  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor shall  receive  the  first  appoint- 
ment for  a  term  of  three  years  and  sub- 
sequent appointments  for  terms  of  five 
years  (heretofore  assistant  professors 
have  been  appointed  for  one  year  only), 
and  instructors  and  assistants  for  terms 
of  one  year. 

With  respect  to  removal  the  statutes 
read : 

"The  foregoing  appointments  shall  re- 
spectively cease  at  the  expiration  of  the 
several  terms  mentioned,  unless  notice 
of  renewal  shall  have  been  given  in 
writing  by  the  provost,  in  case  of  in- 
structors and  assistants,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  academic  year  for  which 
the  appointment  was  made,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  assistant  professor,  at  least 
one  academic  year  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  the  appointment 
or  reappointment  was  made  in  the  event 
of  a  decision  by  the  trustees  not  to  con- 
tinue the  appointment  or  reappointment 
of  an  assistant  professor,  or  to  remove  a 
professor  or  assistant  professor  as  here- 
inafter provided  in  paragraph  7,  leave 
of  absence  may  be  given  to  such  pro- 
fessor or  assistant  professor  by  the  trus 
tees  for  one  year  with  full  salary.  All 
appointees  are  subject  to  the  regulation 
covering  the  retiring  age. 
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"A  professor  or  an  assistant  professor 
shall  be  removed  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees only  after  a  conference  between  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  faculties  in  the 
university  (such  representative  being 
chosen  by  the  faculty  of  which  the  rep- 
resentative is  a  member),  and  a  com- 
mittee of  equal  number  from  the  board 
of  trustees,  at  which  conference  the  pro- 
vost shall  preside,  and  upon  a  report 
from  such  conference  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  for  consideration  and  action  by 
them." 


MAJOR  ROBERT  RUSSA  MO- 
TON,  commandant  of  cadets  at 
Hampton  Institute  and  one  of  the 
best  known  leaders  of  the  Negro  race 
in  this  country,  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  the  late  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton as  president  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. He  will  be  installed  at  the  com- 
mencement next  May. 

Major  Moton  was  a  close  friend  of 
Dr.  Washington,  had  lectured  and 
traveled  with  him,  and  was  akin  to 
him  in  spirit  and  racial  ideals.  The 
committee  charged  with  the  appoint- 
ment declared  its  conviction  that  "by 
the  selection  made  the  policies,  aims 
and  attitude  of  the  institute  will  re- 
main .unchanged." 

The  new  president  is  physically 
impressive  and  an  orator  of  force.  A 
full-blooded  Negro,  he  has  constantly 
urged  his  people  to  cultivate  race 
pride;  to  stand  together  on  questions 
of  race  uplift ;  to  be  progressive  in 
business  and  to  build  better  houses, 
homes  and  schools ;  and,  above  all, 
to    work   with    their    white    friends. 

Hampton,  from  which  Dr.  Wash- 
ington graduated,  thus  has  the  honor 
of  contributing  both  men  to  Tuskegee. 


OlOCIAL    BODIES    ASK    REMOVAL 
^     OF   COMMISSIONERS 

A  statement  has  been  filed  with 
Governor  Whitman  by  seven  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  betterment  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  requesting  that  the 
names  of  three  of  the  five  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission— James  M.  Lynch,  Louis  Wiard 
and  E.  P.  Lyon — should  not  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation.  Thus  far 
the  appointment  of  these  men  is  pro- 
visional. 

The  signers  include  the  Committee  on 
Safety,  the  National,  State  and  City 
Consumers'  Leagues,  the  National  and 
State  Child  Labor  Committees,  and  the 
Association    of   Neighborhood   Workers. 

The  coroner's  inquest  on  the  Diamond 
building  fire  in  Brooklyn,  in  which 
twelve  lives  were  lost  and  thirty  per- 
sons injured,  revealed  such  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  commis- 
sion and  their  subordinates,  and  such 
laxness  of  administration,  the  statement 
declares,  that  the  verdict  by  the  cor- 
oner's jury  holding  that  only  the  employ- 
ers who  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  locked  doors  in  the  factory  could 
legally  be  held  for  trial,  sinks  into  in- 
significance. 

It  holds  that  the  larger  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  the  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sion's failure  to  organize  an  effective 
force  of  inspectors  with  proper  office 
supervision,  and  of  its  extraordinarily 
slack  enforcement  of  the  fire  laws. 

These  grave  findings  against  the  state 
commission  are,  it  is  claimed,  based  also 
on  its  own  record.  In  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1915,  for  instance,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  department's  figures 
that  in  the  First  District  (New  York 
city)  there  were  issued  3,711  orders  on 
enclosure  of  stairways,  246  compliances 
were  secured,  and  only  two  prosecutions 
instituted. 

This  showing,  it  is  urged,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  most  elementary  pro- 
tection against  fire  was  disregarded  in 
93  per  cent  of  the  buildings. 

The  petitioners  submitted  additional 
proof  of  the  commission's  inefficiency  in 
their  own  recent  investigation  of  35.4 
buildings  in  New  York  city,  showing 
that  in  320  of  these  the  stairway  was 
not  enclosed. 
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AUDIENCE  OF  A  BLIND,  DBAF  AND  DUMB  SPEAKER 

p^ELEN  KELLER  (in  left  center,  facing  right)  is  addressing  an  overflow  meeting 
of  the  Labor  Forum,  from  the  steps  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  city. 

The  Labor  Forum  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Laboi  Center  Association 
organized  last  fall  to  provide  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  publicity  for  labor 
matters.  The  Forum  meets  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  where  matters  of  interest  to  labor  are  discussed  by 
speakers  of  national  reputation. 

Frank  P.  Walsh  has  spoken  on  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion, Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady  on  national  preparedness,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  in  the  course  of  the  winter  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of 
the  Seamen's  Union,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  Consumers'  League,  Amos  Pin- 
chot,  Congressman  Meyer  London  and  others. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  she  made  hundreds 
hear  her,  and  answered  questions  repeated  to  her  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy. 


Commissioners  Lynch,  Wiard  and 
Lyon  are  singled  out  because  they  act 
as  heads  of  three  bureaus — Inspection, 
Industrial  Code  and  Legal  Bureau — par- 
ticularly charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  factory  laws. 

The  commission  was  forewarned,  it  is 
said,  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
neglect  of  proper  fire  protections,  shown 
by  the  Triangle  and  Binghamton  fires. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  ignor- 
ant during  its  five  months  in  office  of  the 
urgent  need  of  stringent  enforcement 
of  the  fire  laws.  Mr.  Wiard,  according 
to  the  statement,  showed  himself  ignor- 
ant of  the  terms  of  the  labor  law  even 
after  the  Diamond  factory  fire,  and  al- 
though he  had  known  that  serious  de- 
fects existed  in  the  industrial  code  he 
had  failed  to  recommend  to  the  commis- 
sion action  which  it  alone  could  take. 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  first  lawyer  ever  placed 
in  direct  charge  of  all  the  legal  work 
of  the  commission,  is  held  to  be  the 
more  culpable  because  he  was  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  one  bureau  author 
ized  to  take  summary  action  against  vio- 
lators and  empowered  to  prosecute  them 
as   warning  examples   to  others. 


COMMITTEE   TO    FIGHT    "HUGE 
WAR  BUDGET" 

Announcing  that  it  will  wage 
a  national  fight  against  "the  huge  war 
budget  and  the  "cult  of  preparedness' 
which  is  sweeping  the  country,"  and 
outlining  some  of  the  steps  in  its  con- 
gressional program,  the  Anti-Militarism 
Committee  was  formed  in  Washington 
last  week  and  opened  local  headquarters 
in  the  Munsey  building. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  resident.  Nurses' 
Settlement,  New  York  city;  Paul  U. 
Kellogg,  editor  of  The  Survey;  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  city; 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League; 
Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia 
University ;  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict ; 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood;  Louis  P. 
Lochner;  Alice  Lewisohn;  Max  East- 
man; Allan  Benson;  and  Elizabeth 
Glendower  Evans,  national  organizer 
for  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 

The  committee's  opening  statement 
outlines  its  scope : 


"A  commitee  of  Americans  has  been 
formed  to  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
stampede  this  nation  into  the  adoption  of 
a  dangerous  program  of  military  and 
naval  expansion.  We  believe  that  no 
danger  of  invasion  threatens  this  coun- 
try and  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
hasty,  ill-considered  action. 

"We  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
divert  the  public  mind  from  those  prepa- 
rations for  world  peace  based  on  inter- 
national agreement  which  it  might  be 
America's  privilege  to  initiate  at  the 
close  of  this  war.  We  protest  no  less 
against  the  effort  being  made  to  divert 
public  funds,  sorely  needed  in  construc- 
tive programs  for  national  health  and 
well-being,  into  the  manufacture  of  en- 
gines of  death. 

"We  are  against  the  'preparedness' 
program,  so  called,  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary, because  it  endangers  our  most 
precious  institutions  and  because,  in  the 
last  and  true  analysis,  no  one  can  meas- 
ure its  cost.  Believing  that  this  state- 
ment represents  the  thoughtful  conclu- 
sions of  a  large  number  of  patriotic 
Americans,  we  urge  them  to  join  us." 

The  committee  is  in  close  conference 
with    the    anti-preparedness   minority    in 
both    House   and    Senate.      Its   congres 
sional   program,   as  announced,   follows: 

"1.  Our  immediate  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  any  unusual  expendi- 
ture for  armament  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

"2.  Before  any  increased  defense  ap- 
propriations are  made,  we  demand  pub- 
lic investigation  of  our  present  huge- 
war  budget  so  that  every  dollar  now 
spent  for  the  army  and  navy  may  bring 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  efficiency. 

"3.  We  stand  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  sources  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  large  increase  in  the  army 
and  navy  appropriations. 

"4.  We  stand  for  taking  all  possibility 
of  private  profit  out  of  armament  manu- 
facture. 

"5.  We  hold  that  any  increased  ex- 
pense for  armament  should  be  met  by 
income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  not 
by  taxes  which  place  additional  burden 
on   the  poor. 

"6.  We  hold  with  the  President  that 
the  time  has  come  to  develop  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  with  its  inherent  dangers  and 
difficulties  into  a  real  Pan-American 
union,  and  therefore  urge  that  a  fifth 
Pan-American  conference  be  called  early 
in  1916,  and  that  our  delegates  to  that 
conference  be  instructed  to  recommend 
a  true  democratic  federation  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  republican  ideals. 

"7.  We  hold  that  the  questions  at  is- 
sue between  America  and  the  Orient  are 
important  and  complex,  and  therefore 
urge,  as  a  rational  approach  to  their 
solution,  the  appointment  of  an  expert 
commission,  representing  America,  jap- 
an, and  China,  to  study  these  questions 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  vari- 
ous countries  involved,  after  consider 
ing  all  interests  concerned-  local,  na- 
tional and  international." 

The  committee  announces  its  desire  to 
raise  a  budget  that  will  permit  it  to  put 
speaker-  into  tin-  field  to  meet  the  propa 
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gandas  of  the  various  preparedness  or- 
ganizations. L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 
43  Cedar  Street,  New  York  city,  is  treas 
urer,  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict  execu- 
tive secretary  in  charge  of  the  organiza- 
tion work,  and  Charles  T.  Hallinan,  of 
Chicago,  editorial  director. 

CHURCH   PEACE    UNION  OPPOS 
ED  TO  ARMED  PEACE 

How  may  the  $250,000,000  now 
spent  annually  on  our  defenses  be  more 
effectively  expended,  if  it  is  true  that 
neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  is  effi- 
cient in  spite  of  that  enormous  expendi- 
ture? 

This  is  the  question  that  the  Church 
Peace  Union  would  put  to  Congress  at 
once.  The  Church  Peace  Union  is  the 
second  Carnegie  peace  foundation,  hav- 
ing been  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
February  10,  1914,  when  he  gave  $2,000,- 
000  to  its  trustees.  The  purpose  of  the 
union  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  through  the  churches. 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish,  each  of 
its  twenty-nine  trustees  representing 
some  one  of  the  denominations. 

The  stand  of  the  union  was  outlined 
in  a  resolution,  which  after  reciting  that 
the  United  States  "is  under  bonds  to  do 
what  it  can  toward  the  reshaping  of  the 
opinion  of  nations,"  goes  on  : 

"And    l)e    it    resolved,    that   we    appeal 


to  the  American  people  to  withstand 
the  present  demand  for  increased  arma- 
ment for  the  United  States.  We  arc 
already  spending  each  year  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $250,000,000  on  the  army 
and  navy  and  if  neither  of  these  is  now 
efficient  we  would  ask  that  Congress 
discover  how  the  money  of  the  people 
may   be  more   effectively   expended." 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING  IN    PANTOMINE 

(COMMUNITY  Christmas  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  is  an  occasion  of  sur- 
prises. This  year,  besides  the  usual  carol  singing  and  band  music  about  the 
tree,  there  was  a  play,  a  Christmas  fantasy.  Like  the  traveling  players  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  The  Seven  Gifts  was  given  by  a  company  who  brought  with  them 
their  own  little  stage — the  Portmanteau  theater  designed  by  Stuart  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  author  of  this  fantasy  of  Christmas  giving,  a  pantomine,  picturesque 
to  the  eye,  simple  of  story,  which  ingeniously  made  use  of  placards  of  announce- 
ment, lest  any  single  mind  should  fail  to  follow  the  action. 

Seven  gifts  were  brought  to  the  Emerald  Queen  by  the  Lowly  Man,  the  Jack- 
in-the-box,  the  Richest  Man  in  the  World.  In  the  picture  the  Humble  Woman  is 
presenting  her  gift  of  a  cardinal  bird,  but  when  a  cage  is  brought,  she  thrusts  it 
aside  and  allows  the  bird  to  fly  away  to  freedom. 

The  fantasy  was  given  Christmas  night  before  an  audience  estimated  by  the 
daily  papers  at  2,500.  The  Portmanteau  players  were  assisted  by  a  number  of 
children  from  Christodora  House. 


"W 


ATCH   YOUR   SNEEZE" 
OR  SPRBAD  DISEASB 


"Katchoo  !" 

"A  sneeze,"  said  the  Bureau  of  Pub 
lie    Health    and    Hygiene    to    the    public 
school   children   of   New   York   city   re- 
cently,  "is  a  sudden,   violent,  spasmodic 
expiration  through  the  nose  and  mouth/' 

The  bureau  is  a  department  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  and  it  was  inviting  all 
children  in  the  elementary  grades  to 
make  posters  urging  the  use  of  hand- 
kerchiefs to  cover  sneezes.  "The  per- 
son who  is  sneezing  today,"  said  the  bu- 
reau, "may  be  catching — and  spreading 
to  others  by  sneezing — 'colds,'  grippe, 
pneumonia,  measles,  diphtheria,  influ- 
enza or  tuberculosis." 

All  over  the  city  children  got  busy 
making  posters  about  the  relation  be- 
tween a  sneeze  and  a  handkerchief. 
Nearly  500  sent  their  work  in  to  the 
bureau.  Their  families  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  of  course,  and  other  chil- 
dren knew  of  the  contest,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  people  were  made  to  think 
about  covering  their  sneezes. 

A  jury  picked  out  the  best  posters 
and  the  bureau  gave  prizes  of  from  $1 
to  $10  to  the  twenty-four  children  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Two  of  the  posters  will 
be  used  for  poster  stamps ;  one  of  these 
is  shown  above. 

This  contest  is  but  part  of  a  cam- 
paign against  respiratory  diseases  plan- 
ned by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and 
llygiene  and  the  city  Department  of 
Health.  The  larger  campaign  will  be- 
gin in  earnest  January  1  and  will  be  di- 
rected at  spitting  as  well  as  uncovered 
sneezing.  Among  other  methods  of  pub- 
licity the  Department  of  Health  will 
placard  the  city  with  warnings  to  sleep 
with  windows  open  and  to  let  crowds  and 
whiskev   alone. 
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A  STIRRING  labor  agitator  has 
come  to  New  York  city ! 
Nightly  in  the  Garden  The- 
ater, The  Weavers,  a  drama 
written  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann  and 
produced  by  Emanuel  Reicher,  is  rous- 
ing an  audience  composed  largely  of 
working  people  and  their  sympathizers 
to  consciousness  of  class  struggle  more 
forcefully  than  can  many  of  their  own 
silver-tongued  orators. 

The  Weavers  was  written  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Its  setting  is  Kaschbach, 
North  Germany.  Its  characters  are  the 
Silesian  peasants  in  the  fustion  and 
linen  mills.  But  ignore  stage  directions, 
overlook  dialect  and  names,  and  the 
time  might  be  the  present;  the  setting 
Ludlow,  Col. ;  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  or 
Paterson,  N.  J. — the  characters  Law- 
rence mill  hands  or  the  broad  silk  weav- 
ers of  Paterson. 

To  be  sure,  the  action  is  more  inten- 
sified and  concentrated  on  the  stage  than 
in  real  life.  Dreissiger,  the  manufac- 
turer, is  more  grinding,  the  poverty  of 
the  workers  is  more  abject  and  in  ratio 
with  their  need,  their  revolt  is  more  im- 
passioned. Y^t  as  the  five  acts  of  the 
drama  unfold,  scenes  and  characters 
bring  vivid  recollection  to  those  familiar 
with  any  tense  industrial  situation  of 
actual   occurrence. 

There  is  the  same  "outside  labor 
leader,"  Jaeger,  who  can  stir  the  spark 
of  discontent  without  fear  for  his  job, 
and  the  same  "inside  labor  leader," 
Becker,  whose  spirit  is  not  yet  quite 
beaten  out.  There  are  "scabs"  and 
cringing  police.  And  there  are  others 
who  have  emigrated  from  Silesia  to 
American  industrial  centers — the  fawn- 
ing superintendent,  whose  bread  de- 
pends on  his  loyalty,  government  in- 
vestigators with  their  reports  of  the 
causes  of  distress  among  the  weavers; 
the  pastor  Kittelhaus,  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  those  who  have  "the  care  of 
souls"  should  not  take  to  "caring  for 
the  belly." 

Capital  has  the  same  excuse  for  grill- 
ing the  workers — "that  the  manufac- 
turer runs  risks  of  which  the  workman 
never  dreams ;  that  he  is  often  driven 
distracted  by  all  the  calculations  he  has 
to  make  and  all   the  different  things  he 
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has  to  take  into  account ;  that  he  has  to 
struggle  for  his  very  life  against  com- 
petition." 

Not  the  four-loom  system  which  dis- 
rupted Paterson,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  power  loom,  aside  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  Dreissiger,  drove  the  desper- 
ate Kaschbach  weavers  to  sabotage. 
"They're  going  to  smash  up  the  power 
looms,"  warns  Horning  the  peddler, 
"for  it's  them  that  is  ruinin'  the  hand- 
loom  weaver." 

Indeed,  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  whereby  the  weavers  turn  from  a 
"patient,  humble,  easily  led  class"  into 
infuriated  avengers  is  paralleled  today 
where  employers  are  too  blind  to  the  hu- 
man items  in  manufacture. 

It  is  pay  day  in  the  first  act  of  The 
Weavers.  White-faced  stooping  crea- 
tures crowd  about  the  superintendent, 
each  crying  bitter  poverty  and  begging 
a  few  pence  in  advance.  Yet  when  ad- 
vance payment  is  refused,  each  accepts 
the  pittance  doled  out  with  trembling 
thanks  until  red-haired  Becker  defies 
not  only  the  superintendent  but  Dreiss- 
iger the  mill-owner  himself.  "It's  all 
the  same  to  me,"  he  cries,  "whether  I 
starve  at  my  loom  or  by  the  roadside." 
His  fellow  weavers  stand  aghast,  fear- 
ful at  this  insolence.  But  his  revolt 
floes  not  fall  on  barren  ground. 

In  the  next  act  Jaeger  fresh  from  his 
military  training  with  30  shillings  in  his 
pocket  bursts  into  the  cottage  of  old 
Ansorge  where  all,  young  and  old,  are 
working  for  dear  life  at  the  looms. 
Jaeger,  like  Becker,  is  impatient  of 
hunger  and  cold.     With  the  song  Bloody 


Justice  he  rouses  rage,  hatred  and  thirst 
for  revenge  in  this  litle  group  of  half- 
starved  weavers.  Even  heavy,  slow- 
moving  Ansorge,  played  by  Reicher  him- 
self, gasps:   "we'll   stand  it  no  longer.' 

"Stretched  on  the  rack  day  after  day. 

Hearts  sick  and  bodies  aching, 
Our  heavy  sighs  then  witness  bear 

To  spirit  slowly  breaking." 

This  is  the  battle  song  of  the  weavers 
which  they  bawl  in  the  public  house  and 
to  which  they  march  through  the  streets 
defiant  of  the  police.  By  the  fourth 
act  they  have  thrashed  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  policeman ;  they  have  tasted 
power  and  they  rush  upon  Dreissiger'^ 
house  driving  out  the  employer  and  his 
family  before  them.  "If  you  takes  my 
house,  I  takes  your  house,"  yells  An- 
sorge, as  the  others  smash  the  furniture 

A  howling  mob  in  Act  V  are  the 
cowed  trembling  weavers  of  Act  I.  They 
are  drunk — drunk  with  might  and  with 
the  wines  and  rich  food  they  have  loot 
ed.  They  pass  from  town  to  town  burn- 
ing, pillaging  and  pulling  the  weavers 
still  at  work  from  their  looms.  The 
play  ends  in  a  rain  of  bullets  between 
soldiers  (the  state  militia  perhaps)  and 
strikers.  Father  Hilse  who  sits  by  tht 
window  at  his  loom,  refusing  to  leave, 
"though  the  snow  was  to  go  all  fire," 
falls  forward  on  his  face  struck  by  a 
stray  shot.  As  for  the  others,  those 
who  join  the  revolt,  six-year-old  Miel- 
chen  rushes  in  the  cottage  door  just  as 
the  curtain  falls. 

"Gran'father,  gran'father,"  she  wails, 
at  Hilse  lifeless  on  the  loom,  "they're 
drivin'  the  soldiers  out  of  the  village ; 
they've  got  into  Dittrich's  house,  and 
they're  doing  what  they  did  at  Dreiss- 
iger's.    Oh,  gran'father !" 

But  no  one  knows  what  becomes  ot 
them  or  how  the  struggle  ends. 

The  lines  of  The  Weavers  offer  no 
solution  for  the  labor  problem.  They 
simply  give  a  cross-section  of  the  life 
of  working  people  and  they  are  present- 
ed with  tremendous  force  and  feeling  b) 
Mr.  Reicher  and  his  Modern  Stage  So 
ciety.  If  the  spectator  must  draw  a 
moral,  the  lesson  of  preparedness  is 
startlingly  clear.  For  the  workers  it 
means,  "Unite ;"  for  employes  it  means 
"See  that  vonr  own  house  is  set  in  order  " 


HOUGHTON,  MICHIGAN 

From  the  Deck  of  a  Great  Lakes  Liner 
Maby  Katharine  Reely 

THE  ship  canal  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  looks  like  a  river, 
Like  the  river  Rhine — 
Well,  and  why  not,  even  here  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  1 
The  smoke  of  soft  coal  floating  over  the  city  makes  it  beautiful; 
The  spires  rise  out  of  the  haze  like  those  of  any  ancient  village  ; 
And  firm  set  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  are  the  smelters. 
Strongholds  of  the  modern  robber  baron. 
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MAKING   CORN    AND    MAKING    MEN    AT    THE   INDIANA    VILLAGE   FOR   EPILEPTICS 

In  the  Healing  Lap  of  Mother  Earth 

Like  Antaeus  of  old,  the  sick  in  mind  and  spirit  grow 

strong  from  their  free  life  in  the  fields 

of  Indiana's  Farm  Colonies 


WHEN  Carlyle  bade  the  world 
"work  while  it  is  called  to- 
day ;  for  the  night  cometh, 
wherein  no  man  can  work," 
he  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  humanity  as  it  is  seen  going 
and  coming  daily  in  the  city  streets,  the 
sane,  well-ordered,  healthy,  law-abiding 
majority  of  mankind.  And  when 
Thoreau  bade  the  world  take  itself  into 
a  wilderness  and  grow  up  with  nature, 
he  was  doubtless  addressing  the  same 
audience.  Both  of  these  men  would  be 
greatly  and,  one  may  guess,  disagree- 
ably surprised,  to  awake  today  and  learn 
where  their  ideas  are  being  most  en- 
thusiastically put  into  practice. 

They  could  not  find  out  more  quickly 
than  by  visiting  Indiana.  The  people 
of  that  state  have  learned  that  work 
and  nature,  or  work  in  nature,  are  a 
tonic  for  weak  and  disordered  minds, 
for  law-breakers  as  well  as  law-keep- 
ers, for  nearly  all  of  those  defective  and 
ilelinquent  classes  over  whom  modern 
governments  assume  guardianship.  And 
so  they  have  applied  the  teachings  of 
Carlyle  and  Thoreau  to  the  wards  of 
the  state ;  they  have  begun  a  general 
back-to-the-land  movement  for  their 
mental  and  moral  misfits.  "Re-establish- 
ment in  the  simple  life"  is  the  way  those 
who  have  led  the  movement  prefer  to 
describe  it.  and  they  remind  you  thai 
so  far  they  have  put  only  four  classes — 


By  IVinthrOt)  D.  Lane      villagre'  butuwhich  receives  patients  di- 
J  l  rect   from   the   parent   and   is  under   its 
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the  insane,  epileptic,  feebleminded  and 
misdemeanant — on  community  farms. 
But  the  people  of  Indiana  have  become 
fond  of  the  policy  and  believe  in  its 
soundness ;  only  the  future  can  tell  how 
far  they  will  extend  it. 

Two  of  these  communities,  the  colony 
for  the  insane  and  the  farm  for  mis- 
demeanants, are  in  swaddling  clothes; 
the  village  for  epileptics  has  not  yet 
reached  man's  estate;  the  colony  for 
feebleminded  is  of  the  generation  of 
pioneers.  Their  establishment  is  the  ab- 
sorbing story  of  the  growth  of  an  idea, 
and  of  the  continuity  of  personnel  and 
logic  that  may  inspire  a  state's  charitable 
policy.  Many  states  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed the  value  of  this  idea  and  are  still 
groping  in  the  dark  age  of  congregate 
housing,  monastic  architecture,  and 
stuffy  idleness.  But  the  light  is  travel- 
ing fast  in  their  direction. 

In  the  institutional  nomenclature  of 
the  day,  "village"  is  used  to  designate 
an  independent  farm  community  where 
patients  live  and  work  in  as  congenial 
and  home-like  a  manner  as  possible ; 
"colony"  is  reserved  for  that  append- 
age to  a  parent  institution,  usually  lo- 
cated at  some  distance  from  it,  which 
mav  have  the  same  end  in  view   as  the 


administration. 

PHE  Indiana  Village  for  Epileptics, 
opened  eight  years  ago  and  just  com- 
ing to  full  development,  comprises  1,246 
rich  acres  about  two  miles  north  of 
Newcastle  and  forty-five  miles  from  In- 
dianapolis. It  lies  in  a  country  of  roll- 
ing farm  land  that  rises  and  falls 
through  an  altitude  of  100  feet  or  more. 
Old  Indian  mounds  dot  the  landscape 
and  frequent  groves  of  walnut,  ash. 
maple,  oak  and  poplar  help  to  break  the 
view.  The  valley  of  the  Blue  river  bi- 
sects the  village  from  north  to  south. 

The  visitor  for  the  first  time  will  not 
know  when  he  reaches  the  village.  No 
walls  enclose  it,  no  impressive  architec- 
ture borrowed  from  the  monasters  s  cf 
another  age  stamp  it  as  an  "asylur/j."  It 
is  just  another  farm.  Groups  of  at 
tractive,  two-story  brick  buildings, 
where  patients  live,  eat  and  sleep,  lie 
back  from  the  road,  but  even  these  are 
more  than  likely  to  be  passed  without 
notice. 

"The  scientific  treatment,  education, 
employment  and  custody  of  epileptics," 
says  the  law,  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
farm  community.  Translated,  this  means 
that  here  the  epileptics  of  the  state  may 
lead  as  nearly  as  possible  the  normal 
life  of  farmers.     Those  for  whom  mos> 
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can  be  done  educationally  are  given  the 
preference;  purely  custodial  cases  and 
persons  violently  insane  are  not  received, 
though  the  law  does  not  prohibit  them. 

Inmates  do  not  have  to  work  quite  so 
hard  as  most  farmers,  for  they  are  the 
wards,  not  the  servants  of  the  state. 
Nor  can  they  come  and  go  entirely  as 
they  please,  for  epilepsy  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  mental  defectiveness  and 
supervision  is  therefore  necessary.  This 
supervision  may  amount  to  no  more  than 
being  constantly  within  sight  of  other  in- 
mates, for  epileptics  display  the  same 
fellow-feeling  and  care  for  one  another 
as  the  deaf.  An  epileptic  who  stands  by 
and  does  nothing  while  his  fellow  has  a 
■seizure  often  finds  himself  an  outcast 
for  a  time  from  his  associates. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  men  and 
boys  are  now  living  in  comfort  on  this 
farm.  When  the  land  has  been  fully 
improved  and  all  buildings  have  been 
erected  the  village  will  be  equipped  to 
care  for  about  1,000  or  1,200.  Women, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  admitted  next  year. 
They  will  live  in  separate  buildings  a 
mile  from  the  men. 

The  care  of  epileptics,  like  that  of 
feebleminded,  is  in  the  main  an  educa- 
tional problem.  A  school  is  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  shops  for  various  forms  of  in- 
dustrial activity.  The  work  of  the  farm 
also  is  given  an  educational  value. 
There  is  almost  no  kind  of  farm  labor 
in  which  the  epileptics  do  not  assist. 
They  help  in  the  growing  of  crops,  the 
care  of  live  stock  and  poultry,  in  build- 
ing fences,  in  making  and  repairing 
roads,  and  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  at 
the  sides  of  the  road.  Sixteen  epileptic 
teamsters,  whose  seizures  come  only  at 
night  or  can  be  predicted  beforehand, 
water,  feed  and  bed  their  own  horses. 
"I  do  not  believe,"  declares  Dr.  W.  C. 
Van  Nuys,  superintendent  of  the  Vil- 
lage, "that  I  could  get  sixteen  paid  team- 
sters who  would  give  us  as  little  trouble 
in  their  work  as  these  selected  patients." 

There  is  work  in  plenty  for  every- 
body. This  year  618  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  exclusive  of  29  acres  devoted 
to  gardening  and  20  to  orchards.  There 
are  506  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland. 
<  orn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  hay  were  the 
chief  products  this  year.  Live  stock  is 
an  increasingly  important  feature,  56 
horses  and  mules,  14  brood  mares,  150 
head  of  cattle,  502  pigs  and  hogs,  4,000 
chickens,  and  231  turkeys  representing; 
this  year  a  total  value  of  $17,392.35. 
The  total  farm  produce  for  1914  amount- 
ed to  $25,167.65;  the  cost  of  producing 
it  to  $6,855.84.  Some  of  the  main  items 
of  produce  for  1014  were: 


Beef 

1  1.207    lbs. 

$1,213.47 

Corn 

13,482  bus. 

8,763  30 

Ensilage 

1.r>2   tons 

ono.oo 

Eg*s 

3,020  tloz. 

072.30 

ll;n 

S7   tons 

1, 22S.OO 

M  i  1  k 

121,386  (its 

0,000.30 

Oats 

2,372  bu. 

1.007.30 

Pork 

12,400   H>s 

04  t  00 

Potatoes 

530  lui. 

177.00 

Straw 

125   tons  bales 

625.00 

iVh    i 

2  208  tin 

1 ,862  0 1 

This  life  out-of-doors  has  come  to 
many  of  the  epileptics  at  this  village  as 
a  change  from  maddening  languishment 
in  jails  and  almshouses  or  misdirected 
treatment  in  reformatories  and  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  The  village  is  the  first 
separate  provision  for  epileptics  in  In- 
diana; it  is  slowly  rescuing  them  from 
neglect  and  misunderstanding.  The  law 
establishing  it  bears  mute  testimony  to 
the  fate  that  has  overtaken  many  of  the 
state's  epileptics  in  the  past  when  it  pro- 
vides that  first  choice  in  the  matter  of 
admission  shall  be  given  to  epileptic  in- 
mates of  poor  asylums,  jails,  orphans' 
Homes  and  other  county  institutions. 
Then  may  come  epileptics  from  depend- 
ent and  other  indigent  classes  in  the 
community  at  large,  and  finally  persons 
from  state  institutions. 

If  you  would  know  what  life  in  the 
village  may  mean  to  persons  still  able 
to  enjoy  a  measure  of  normal  life,  read 
the  story  of  John  Mody.  Mody's  vio- 
lent seizures  made  him  a  burden  to  his 
family  and  friends.  No  one  knew  what 
to  do  with  him  and  so  one  day  he  was 
bundled  off  to  the  county  infirmary  at  a 
time  when  infirmaries  were  still  places 
to  be  shunned.  There  he  was  as  much 
a  problem  as  he  had  been  on  the  out- 
side. 

Like  taxes,  he  seemed  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  pass  along  and  so  the  superin- 
tendent took  him  into  town  one  day  and. 
though  he  had  committed  no  crime,  put 
him  into  the  county  jail.  His  offense 
was  that  he  had  a  disease  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made. 

For  eight  years  the  Board  of  State 
(  harities  could  do  nothing  for  him.  One 
day  he  was  found  by  a  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  News,  F.  J.  Lewis.  At  Mr. 
Lewis*  request.  Mody  was  brought  from 
behind  the  bars  into  the  jail  office,  where 
an  extra  deputy  was  called  as  a  precau- 
tion. Dazed  by  the  liberty  accorded  him. 
he  looked  absently  about  the  room  and 
bis  eye  rested  on  the  telephone.  "What's 
that?"  he  asked.  It  was  the  first  ho  had 
ever  seen. 

This  was  in  1004.  I  saw  Mody  a 
month  or  two  ago  at  the  village  for 
epileptics,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
first  inmates.  Today  he  looks  like  a 
typical  farm  laborer,  bronzed  by  the 
open,  hard  as  nails.  Superintendent  Van 
Nuys  says  he  is  a  good  worker.  His 
seizures  stopped  six  years  ago.  In  ad- 
dition to  becoming  a  relatively  happy 
man,  he  has  been  earning  money  for  the 
state,  instead  of  costing  it  the  full  price 
of  his  support. 

I  saw  also  Henry  Johnson,  sitting  at 
the  head  of  a  table  and  putting  away  a 
good  working  man's  dinner.  One  day 
before  coming  to  the  village  Johnson 
took  the  trolley  from  his  home  in  a 
small  Indiana  town  to  a  nearby  city.  As 
he  left  the  car  he  had  a  seizure.  A 
policeman,  knowing  nothing  of  epilepsy 
but  being  an  expert  in  drunkenness,  saw 
fTenrv    and    knew    at   once   that   he   was 


foully  intoxicated.  He  tried  to  arrest 
him,  but  Henry,  coming  to,  resisted  and 
clutched  a  post.  The  policeman  knocked 
him  down.  The  chief  of  the  department, 
happening  by  at  the  moment  knocked 
him  down  again.  A  bottle  of  whisky 
in  his  hip  pocket  broke  as  he  struck  the 
pavement.  He  was  bundled  into  an 
automobile  and  taken  to  headquarters. 

The  physician  who  had  been  treating 
Henry  at  home  saw  the  story  in  the 
newspapers  and  hurried  to  the  city.  He 
explained  that  the  man  was  an  epilep- 
tic and  that  the  bottle  in  his  pocket  con- 
taining not  whisky  but  medicine  that  he 
bad  himself,  prescribed.  Henry  was 
thus  saved  from  a  jail  sentence  and  his 
admission  was  secured  to  the  village  for 
epileptics,  where  he  was  the  third  per- 
son to  be  received.  He  now  drives  a 
team  and  does  other  outside  work.  His 
seizures  have  grown  less  frequent  and 
he  is  in  other  respects  a  healthy  and  con 
tented  man. 

The  village  for  epileptics  is  more  than 
a  place  in  which  to  keep  busy.  It  is  a 
place  in  which  to  enjoy  some  degree  of 
individual  life.  The  congregate  plan  of 
housing  inmates,  which  brings  them  all 
together  under  one  roof,  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  instead  patients  are  scattered 
about  the  farm  in  small  groups,  carefully 
selected  to  be  as  nearly  homogeneous  as 
possible. 

When  women  are  received  the  Blue 
river  will  be  used  as  a  natural  division 
for  the  sexes.  On  each  side  three  sepa- 
rate colonies  will  be  built :  one  will  be 
devoted  to  adults  of  the  better  class,  one 
to  children  of  the  better  class,  and  one 
to  low  grade  adults  and  children.  The 
colonies  for  the  men  are  already  partly 
built  and  occupied.  The  low  grade 
adults  and  children,  while  in  the  same 
group,  live  apart   from  each  other. 

Fach  of  the  men's  colonies  consists  of 
two  or  three  buildings  containing  dormi- 
tory, living  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen. 
;md  quarters  for  employes.  These  are 
variously  arranged,  as  shown  in  accom 
panying  photographs.  A  man  and  wife 
live  at  each  colony  and  have  charge  of 
it.  The  buildings  are  one  and  two 
stories  high,  simple  but  attractive,  of 
rough,  red  brick.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  elaborate  design  or  fireproof  con- 
struction. In  outside  appearance  the 
houses  are  not  unlike  small  suburban 
bungalows.  The  cost  of  building  and 
furnishing  them  has  averaged  about 
$500  for  each  inmate;  the  per  capita 
cost  of  congregate  buildings  of  the  ordi- 
nary fireproof  type  ranges  from  $1,200 
to  $2,500. 

F.ach  colony  has  its  own  orchard, 
garden  and  small  fruits,  its  own  hi 
pigs,  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys.  The 
living  rooms  are  provided  with  phono 
graphs,  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Some  of  the  inmate--  receive  their  own 
home  papers.  Leslie's  Weekly.  Judge. 
and  Life  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
magazines   taken,   and   Robinson   Crusoe 
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THESE  ARE  NOT  PRIVATE  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES 

In  this  group  one  building  contains  quarters  for  employes,  dining  room,  and  kitchen;  one  contains  the  day  room;   and  the  third 

the  dormitory. 


is  most  in  demand  of  the  books. 

While  Indiana  is  not  the  first  state 
to  make  special  provision  for  her  epilep- 
tics, the  movement  is  comparatively  new. 
The  first  special  public  institution  for 
epileptics  was  established  in  1867  at 
Bielefeld,  Germany.  In  1886  a  colony 
was  opened  in  England  by  private  philan- 
thropy. Ohio  opened  its  institution  for 
both  sane  and  insane  epileptics  at  Galli- 
polis   in    1892.     From   these  beginnings 


Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  have  since  been  added  to 
the  list  of  states  making  special  pro- 
vision. 

Some  of  these  states  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  advantage  of  the  true  farm 
village  type  of  institution.  Michigan 
acknowledges  her  debt  to  Indiana  in  the 
plan  and  arrangements  of  cottages  on 
her  1,510  acre  farm  at  Wahjamega,  Tus- 
cola  county,    bought   in    1913.      Dormi- 


be  more  than  two  stories  high,  some  of 
them  being  limited  to  one  story.  All 
buildings  are  to  be  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. Iowa  is  distributing  groups  of  cot- 
tages about  her  1,144  acre  farm.  The 
buildings  for  patients,  both  hospitals  and 
cottages,  are  one-story  and  of  fireproof 
construction. 

TPHE  slow,   deliberate   growth   of  the 

village   for  epileptics   impresses  one 

as   a   bit   of   careful   city   planning;   the 
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COMFORTS   OF    HOME    FOR   THE   EPILEPTICS   OF   INDIANA 

While  other  states  build  fireproof,  congregate  structures  for  their  defectives,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  per  capita,  Indiana  houses 
hers  in  simple  buildings  at  one-fifth  this  amount.  In  this  group  quarters  for  employes,  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  in  one 
building,  day  rooms  and  dormitory  in  another. 


the  movement  has  grown  rapidly.  There 
are  today  fifty  institutions  in  Germany 
having  special  provisions  for  epileptics, 
nine  in  England  and  several  in  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  Australia  and 
Canada. 

New  York  was  the  second  state  in 
this  country  to  found  an  epileptic  colony, 
her  institution  for  sane  epileptics  at 
Sonyea  being  opened  in  1894.  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri,   Texas,    Pennsylvania,    Virginia, 


tories,  dining-room  and  day  room  occupy 
the  ground  floor,  and  employes'  quarters 
the  second.  An  old  two-story  hotel  on 
the  site  was  remodelled  into  a  cottage 
for  twenty-four  patients.  There  are  now 
living  in  cottages  provided  out  of  the 
original  appropriation  of  $200,000  for 
the  establishment  of  the  institution,  155 
patients. 

Illinois  is  laying  out  her  village  of 
1,100  acres  at  Dixon  on  the  small  group 
plan.     No  buildings   for  inmates  are  to 


farm  community  for  misdemeanants  is 
a  city  hewn  from  the  wilderness.  Al- 
ready, within  its  first  year,  this  farm  is 
actually  emptying  the  jails  of  nearby 
counties. 

Indiana  has  long  hated  her  jails.  For 
a  score  of  years  investigations,  news- 
paper exposures,  commission  reports  and 
all  the  artillery  of  denunciation  availed 
nothing  against  these  "agencies  of  vice 
and  training  schools  of  crime."  Now, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  providing  a 


STILL    ANOTHER    GROUPING 

Here  are  quarters  for  employes,  dining  room,  kitchen  and  day    room    in    one    building,    and    dormitory    in    another. 
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"the  streets  of  cairo" 
Such  is  the  name  already  given  by  Indiana's  misdemeanants  to  the  thoroughfare  and  side  streets  at  the  farm  village.     The 
icture  shows   the   men  at  the   morning   line-up.     All   windows  are  without  bars.     The  street  down  the  center  is  to  be  paved. 


wholesome,  bracing  substitute,  Indiana 
is  literally  starving  her  jails  and  work- 
houses out  of  existence.  Some  that 
heretofore  aspired  to  a  nightly  popula- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  now  find  themselves 
caring  for  only  two  or  three. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  this  farm 
was  itself  a  contribution  to  scientific  ad- 
ministration. The  act  establishing  the 
farm  was  approved  March  14,  1913.  On 
May  31,  1913,  Governor  Ralston  appoint- 
ed an  unpaid  commission  of  four  mem- 
bers with  Dr.  S.  E.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Richmond,  Ind.,  as  president,  to 
purchase  a  site.  This  body  advertised 
widely  for  offers.  Fifty-five  locations 
were  suggested.  Thirty  of  these  were 
eliminated  by  the  descriptions  of  them; 
they  were  either  inaccessible  or  lacked 
raw  materials  for  industries.  The  rest 
were  personally  visited  by  the  commis- 
sion, some  two  or  three  times. 

Weeding  out  all  but  thirteen,  the  com- 
mission devised  an  original  scale  of 
values  to  facilitate  its  selection.  This 
scale,  herewith  reproduced,  assigned 
graded  marks,  on  a  basis  of  100,  to  the 
more  important  features  required  by  law 
or  deemed  desirable.  While  the  site 
finally  chosen,  graded  seventy,  was 
marked  one  point  less  than  one  other 
site,  its  cost,  $36.37  an  acre,  was  less 
than  half  that  of  the  other  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  given  the  preference. 

The  tract  purchased  includes  1,605 
acres  in  Putnam  county,  forty-five  miles 
from  Indianapolis.  Comprised  within  it 
are  a  dozen  farms,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Deer  creek  runs  through  it ;  the  old  Na- 
tional Highway  bisects  it.  East  of  it  is 
the  Monon  railroad,  north  the  Vandalia. 
A  switch  is  being  run  from  the  Monon 
to  the  farm  itself,  the  railroad  having 
agreed  to  furnish  necessary  rails  if  the 
state  will  supply  the  ties  and  do  the  grad- 
ing. 

The  farm  possesses  a  varied  topog- 
raphy. Already  360,000  feet  of  native 
timber  has  been  put  into  buildings  by 
prisoners  themselves,  half  of  it  being  cut 
by  them  in  their  own  saw-mill.  There 
is   an   abundance  of   Mitchell   limestone. 


the  best  for  road  purposes  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

The  law  establishing  this  farm  calls  it 
"a  correctional  institution  for  male  vio- 
lators of  the  law."  It  is  for  misde- 
meanants only ;  felons  go  to  state  prison. 
Persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen,  who 
have  received  a  sentence  of  more  than 
sixty  days  in  any  county  jail  or  work- 
house, must  be  sent  here,  if  its  capacity 
at  the  moment  permits.  Those  sentenced 
to  terms  of  less  than  sixty  days  may  be 
sent.  Nearby  counties  have  almost 
swamped  the  farm's  uncompleted  facili- 
ties by  taking  advantage  of  this  permis- 
sion. Thirty-day  men  are  being  com- 
mitted in  large  numbers.  There  have 
been  some  twenty-one-day  men  and  a 
few  thirteen-day  men.  Towns  within 
four  or  five  hours  of  the  farm  by  auto- 
mobile or  railroad  find  it  more  economi- 
cal, as  well  as  better  for  their  prisoners, 
to  send  them  to  the  farm  rather  than 
to  the  county  jails.  The  median  term  is, 
however,  well  over  100  days,  and  there 
are  many  who  have  been  sentenced  for1 
nearly  two  years.  The  state  pays  $200 
per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
prisoner. 

Today  there  are  600  prisoners  at  the 
farm — men  and  youths  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  loitering,  disorderly  con- 
duct, petty  theft  and  similar  offenses. 
Eight  or  nine  hundred  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  a  comfortable  maximum  when  the 
place  is  in  full  running  order,  but  dormi- 
tories will  be  built  for  1,200  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  judges  of  Indi- 
ana will  keep  sending  until  stopped. 

The  purchase  of  the  site  was  reported 
to  the  governor  December  18,  1914. 
But  occupancy  did  not  wait  upon  official 
routine.  On  November  8,  Charles  E. 
Talkington,  farmer,  contractor,  me- 
chanic, carpenter,  man  of  all  trades,  ar- 
rived as  superintendent.  What  he  saw 
would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  a 
Thoreau :  but  Mr.  Talkington  was  con- 
scious of  ninety  jails  and  several  hun- 
dred criminal  courts  eager  to  people  his 
wilderness.  There  were  no  buildings  to 
house  the  prospective  population  and  no 
industries  to  keep  it  busy.    An  industrial 


community  had  to  be  started  at  once  and 
snow  could  be  expected  within  a  month. 

The  law  said  that  Mr.  Talkington 
could  begin  by  getting  skilled  workmen 
from  the  state  prison  at  Michigan  City 
or  the  Indiana  Reformatory  at  Jeffer- 
sonville.  Twenty-four  long-term  prison- 
ers, adept  at  the  trades  useful  in  making 
a  wilderness  habitable,  arrived  from  the 
state  prison  on  November  30.  They 
were  housed  in  tents  borrowed  from  the 
adjutant  general.  Twelve  more  me- 
chanics and  artisans  arrived  from  the 
reformatory  two  months  later. 

Choosing  a  hill-top  near  the  center  of 
the  tract  as  the  site  for  the  "town,"  this 
force  began  to  put  up  dormitories, 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  recreation 
building,  and  other  structures.  A  saw 
mill  was  erected  and  native  trees  were 
soon  finding  their  way  into  joists,  clap- 
boards and  window  sills. 

The  buildings  were  arranged  on  either 
side  of  a  sixty-foot  street.  This  resi- 
dence center  has  already  been  nick- 
named "the  streets  of  Cairo."  Work 
continued  as  rapidly  as  possible  through- 
out the  winter  and  on  April  12  of  last 
year  Governor  Ralston  announced  that 
the  farm  was  ready  to  receive  prisoners 
from  the  courts. 

Here  again  is  evidence  that  Indiana 
has  learned  well  the  lesson  that  neither 
health  nor  reformation  attend  fine  build- 
ings and  impressive  architecture.  The 
construction  is  simple  and  inexpensive  in 
the  extreme.  Plain  detached  wooden 
buildings,  one  story  high,  grouped  con- 
veniently for  effective  supervision,  make 
up  the  town.  The  dormitories,  three  of 
which  have  been  completed,  measure  36 
by  210  feet.  Each  will  house  200  men, 
though  180  is  the  desired  maximum. 
Similar  structures  serve  separately  for 
a  recreation  room  and  for  a  combination 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  Another 
dormitory,  a  laundry  building,  a  hospital 
and  a  horse  barn  will  be  built  before 
winter  sets  in. 

If  the  besetting  evil  of  jails  is  idle- 
ness, the  outstanding  virtue  of  this  farm 
community  is  industry.  Perhaps  it  was 
well    that    the    institution    got    its    start 
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when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
and  there  were  only  tents  to  live  in.  To 
work  was  the  only  way  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  the  spirit  then  engendered  has 
been  maintained.  It  is  now  kept  before 
the  minds  of  the  prisoners  in  many  sub- 
tle ways.  "Positively  no  loafing"  read 
signs  at  a  score  of  points,  giving  those 
who  pass  a  sense  of  choice  that  can  have 
but  one  psychological  effect — a  desire  not 
to  exercise  that  choice. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  frontier  character  of 
the  work  that  gives  the  air  of  industri- 
ous co-operation  so  noticeable  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  farm's  development. 
Few  people  could  be  put  at  the  task  of 
building  a  town  where  none  had  been 
before  and  not  be  interested.  Eacli 
prisoner  can  see  the  beginning  and  end 
of  his  own  job,  and  its  relation  to  the 
work  of  others.  He  can  see  a  bustling 
community  taking  form  before  his  own 
eyes  and  as  a  result  of  his  own  efforts. 
Work,  under  circumstances  like  these,  is 
more  than  a  mere  means  of  passing  time ; 
it  is  fascinating,  constructive,  creative, 
and  it  has  caught  the  slumbering  interest 
of  many  a  roving  spirit  whose  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  law  was  limited 
to  iron  bars  and  walled  idleness. 

Superintendent  Talkington  has  had  no 
training  in  the  care  of  law-breakers, 
though  his  assistant,  Ralph  Howard, 
possesses  prison  experience  and  the  two 
work  together  as  a  unit.  Mr.  Talking- 
ton  seems  unable  to  adopt  the  jailer's 
point  of  view.  He  talks  to  his  men  as  a 
contractor  to  his  employes  or  a  farmer 
to  his  help,  always  commanding  respect 
and  never  letting  familiarity  slacken 
discipline.  We  passed  a  group  engaged 
in  building  a  wire  fence  with  con- 
crete posts  and  Mr.  Talkington  asked 
why  the  wire  was  being  stretched  in  such 
and  such  a  way.  The  point  was  argued 
back  and  forth.  You  would  have  thought 
that  any  one  of  the  group  could  have 
resigned  and  walked  away  on  a  moment's 
notice.  They  were  building  a  good  fence 
and  enjoying  it;  yet  one  bad  been  sent 
up  for  chicken  stealing,  two  for  drunken- 
ness, one  was  a  celebrated  pickpocket, 
and  the  fifth  a  murderer,  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, from  state  prison. 

"What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  work 
twenty-four  hours  a  day?"  banteringly 
asked  a  canner,  who  declared  that  he 
must  have  more  adequate  cooking  facili- 
ties or  all  "his  fruit  would  spoil."  He 
went  on  to  suggest  delicately  that  if 
the  Superintendent  didn't  know  anything 
more  about  running  a  penal  farm  than 
he  did  about  canning,  he  better  give  his 
job  over  to  the  eminently  qualified  gentle- 
man addressing  him.  The  transfer  of 
positions  did  not  take  place,  but  the 
canner  was  left  with  a  promise  of  a  new 
stove  and  with  an  understanding  of  the 
superintendent's  problems  that  made  his 
own  troubles  seem  far  less  prodigious 
than  a  moment  before. 

"They  always  put  up  a  good  meal 
when  these  editors  come  around,"  open- 
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ly  remarked  a  grinning  Negro  who  saw 
me  taking  notes,  as  he  sat  down  to  his 
beans,  cabbage,  bean  pork,  boiled  pota- 
toes, corn-meal  bread  and  fresh  toma- 
toes. 

Another  prisoner  was  placing  toma- 
ties  at  each  plate.  "The  rest  of  these 
are  rotten,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Talkington, 
as  he  reached  the  last  dozen  in  his 
basket.  "All  right,  that's  what  we  want 
to  know,"  said  the  superintendent.  "Get 
some  out  of  that  other  basket." 

Again  we  passed  a  lad  sitting  on  a  box 
in  a  patch  of  beans  and  filing  a  hoe. 
"You're  filing  that  hoe  on  the  wrong 
side,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Talkington.  "Not 
for  weeds,"  jauntily  answered  the  lad 
and  filed  on  in  the  wrong  way.  "It  is 
very  difficult,"  mused  Mr.  Talkington, 
"to  teach  some  people." 

Such  passages  between  jailer  and 
jailed  give  one  a  fresh  sense  of  the  in- 
fluence of  an  interesting  life.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  insubordination  or 
impertinence  in  the  attitude  of  these 
men.  They  were  merely  being  allowed 
a  moderate  amount  of  spontaneity  and 
were  plainly  enjoying  the  privilege.  I 
had  a  further  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place  when  we  came  upon  a  gang  of 
road  builders  at  some  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  farm.  It  was  two  o'clock 
of  a  sweltering  August  afternoon  and 
every  member  of  the  gang  must  have 
been  bathed  in  perspiration,  yet  a  half 
dozen  wood  fires  were  going  lustily  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  I  asked  what  they 
were  for. 

"Well,"  explained  Mr.  Talkington, 
"haven't  you  noticed  that  tramps  like  to 
hug  a  blaze  every  chance  they  get  when 
they're  'on  the  road'?  They  form  the 
habit.  These  fellows  wouldn't  feel  at 
home  without  fires.  So  we  just  let  them 
have  'em." 

The  day's  life  is  planned  to  secure 
eight  hours  of  work.  The  men  must 
be  up  by  six  o'clock,  though  they  are 
permitted  to  arise  at  five.  Breakfast  is 
at  6.15.  After  breakfast  fifteen  minutes 
are  allowed  for  smoking.  Work  begins 
at  seven,  the  men  being  lined  up  by 
squads,  counted,  and  assigned  to  their 
tasks  for  the  day. 

At  11.30  the  saw-mill  whistle  calls  to 
lunch.  Those  who  work  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  buildings  have  their  lunch 
brought  to  them.  During  the  summer, 
work  continues  until  5:30,  but  it  stops 
now  at  5  o'clock.     Supper  is  at  5:45. 

After  supper  the  men  are  allowed  to 
smoke,  occupy  the  recreation  grounds,  or 
stroll  along  the  "streets  of  Cairo"  until  7 
o'clock.  They  are  then  rung  in  for  the 
night.  They  may  retire  at  once  or  re- 
main awake  in  the  dormitories  until 
8.30.  They  are  counted  at  noon  and 
evening  line-ups  as  well  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  in  walled 
prisons  is  either  not  found  at  all  outside 
of   these   prisons   or   is   monopolized   by 


women  or  handicapped  classes  like  the 
blind.  It  is  not  educative  and  adds  lit- 
tle to  the  prisoner's  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity. Nothing  could  be  stronger  than 
the  contrast  between  this  and  the  in- 
dustrial opportunities  on  Indiana's  penal 
farm.  The  buildings,  even  to  the  cut- 
ting and  sawing  of  much  of  the  timber, 
have  been  erected  by  the  prisoners.  The 
sewer  system  is  now  being  installed  by 
prisoners.  Prisoners  are  building  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  railway  switch 
over  rough  land,  doing  the  grading  them- 
selves. They  are  building  their  own 
roads.  They  are  laying  thirty  miles  of 
fence.  They  will  install  their  own  power 
plant.  They  are  now  making  handles 
for  all  their  implements  and  tools.  This 
winter  they  will  make  brooms.  They 
not  only  erected,  entirely  unaided,  the 
toilet  facilities  in  the  dormitories,  but 
installed  the  plumbing  and  shower-baths 
as  well. 

The  Mitchell  limestone  on  the  farm 
will  provide  a  varied  group  of  activities. 
Prisoners  are  now  quarrying  it  for 
macadam  road.  A  stone  crushing-plant 
having  a  capacity  of  250  yards  a  day 
will  be  installed.  A  grinding  machine 
will  be  erected  for  producing  agricul- 
tural lime.  Cement  products  also  will  be 
made — posts,  blocks,  drain  tile  and 
brick.  Some  of  these,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  produced  for  the  open  market. 

There  are  400  acres  of  land  capable 


ONLY     JAIL     IN     BROWN     COUNTY 

Made  of  logs  and  condemned,  but 
still  used  for  detaining  men  over 
night.  Indiana's  farm  for  misde- 
meanants is  putting  the  state's  jails 
out  of  business. 

of  being  tilled  at  present,  700  that  can 
be  made  tillable.  Forty  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  by  prison  labor.  The  past 
summer  110  acres  of  corn  were  planted, 
77  of  clover,  75  of  oats,  40  of  hay  and 
60  of  garden  produce.  The  farm  now 
has  82  hogs  and  expects  to  gather  a 
herd  of   100  milch  cows. 

Before  August  1  only  two  employed 
men  stood  between  550  prisoners  and 
freedom.  There  are  now  fourteen  em- 
ployed men  (Superintendent  Talkington 
avoids    referring   to    them    as    guards). 


These  men  do  not  carry  guns,  only  heavy 
canes  which,  when  I  was  there  in  Aug- 
ust, they  had  not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
use.  There  is  one  gun  on  the  farm,  car- 
ried by  the  man  in  charge  of  a  stone- 
breaking  squad  of  rougher  characters. 

When  the  District  of  Columbia  opened 
its  farm  for  law-breakers  at  Occoquan, 
Va.,  a  ten-foot  wire  stockade  enclosed 
the  1,150  acres.  The  strongest  fence 
anywhere  on  the  Indiana  farm  is  just 
good  enough  to  stop  a  pig.  There  is  not 
a  bar  on  a  window.  A  gang  of  104 
prisoners  working  on  the  Monon  switch 
half  a  mile  off  the  farm,  has  no  super- 
vision but  that  of  long-term  men  from 
the  state  prison. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  honor 
system  is  in  use  at  the  farm.  "No  one 
knows  what  the  honor  system  is,"  said 
Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  and  this  seems  to  re- 
flect the  prevailing  view  of  Indiana's 
penologists.  Neither,  however,  does  the 
system  of  the  farm  mean  that  escape  is 
easy.  Every  prisoner  is  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  somebody  at  all  times,  per- 
haps one  of  the  "employed  men,"  per- 
haps one  of  the  Michigan  City  long- 
term  prisoners  acting  as  guard.  These 
transferred  prisoners,  brought  last  fall 
because  they  were  skilled  mechanics,  are 
picked  men  with  from  three  months  to 
a  year  of  their  minimum  sentences  still 
to  serve.  They  know  that  if  they  are 
faithful  they  will  be  released  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  so  their  self-interest 
is  against  escape. 

The  truth  is  that  for  most  of  the 
prisoners  on  the  farm  an  attempt  to 
escape  is  not  worth  while.  The  ma- 
jority live  within  the  state,  many  of 
them  near  by.  Capture  is  likely;  their 
sentences  are  relatively  short;  and  the 
penalty  for  trying  to  escape  is  fixed  by 
a  special  law  at  from  two  to  five  years 
in  the  state  prison. 

Of  the  sixty-four  attempts  to  escape 
prior  to  August  20,  the  greater  number 
were  made  by  "transients,"  i.  e.,  non- 
residents of  the  state  who  had  been  com- 
mitted for  comparatively  long  terms. 
Some  thirty  of  these  had  not  been  caught 
by  August  25 ;  the  others  were  already 
thinking  it  over  in  state  prison,  or  were 
awaiting  trial  in  jail. 

Indiana  is  not  the  first  to  establish  a 
penal  farm.  Such  farms  are  common 
in  Europe.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
that  established  by  the  government  of 
Switzerland  on  a  2,000  acre  tract  near 
Witzwil,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1895  and  cares  for  from  200  to 
250  prisoners.  It  is  not  only  self-sup- 
porting but  turns  varying  sums  of  money 
into  the  government  treasury  each  year. 
Another  well-known  penal  farm  is  that 
located  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Guelph,  Ontario.  There  are  three  in 
this  country,  besides  Indiana's,  one  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  at  Kansas  Citj 
Kas.,  and  one  at  Occoquan.  Va. 
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\X/"HEN  Isaac  Watts  wrote  "Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  he  was  presumably  think- 
ing of  sane  persons.  He  might  well 
have  been  thinking  of  insane.  Idleness 
among  insane  is  as  mischievous  and  un- 
wholesome as  among  sane,  and  may 
manifest  itself  not  only  in  trouble  for 
others  but  also  in  the  personal  degen- 
eration of  the  insane. 

Indiana  has  learned  this.  She  long 
ago  learned  the  value  of  state  care  of 
the  insane,  and  now  has  5,600  patients 
in  five  large  hospitals,  the  latest  of  which 
was  completed  five  years  ago  at  a  cost 
of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
Five  years  were  spent  in  building  it  and 


called  Cedar  House;  another  group  a 
remodelled  school  building  called  Maple 
House.  An  old  tavern,  built  about  1840 
for  the  convenience  of  immigrants  to 
the  west,  is  being  made  over  and  will 
house  twenty-five  more  patients. 

By  such  slow,  inexpensive  beginnings 
this  first  colony  for  the  insane  is  being 
started.  To  accommodate  the  first  100 
patients,  including  all  remodelling, 
stocking,  etc.,  $90,000  will  be  expended. 
It  would  cost  $150,000  to  erect  buildings 
for  that  number  in  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture typical  of  the  parent  institution. 
More  important  still,  every  improvement 
on  this  farm  is  an  investment ;  the  state 
can  sell  the  property  for  more  than  it 


able  to  do  farm  work.  Of  the  inmates 
of  the  average  hospital  for  the  insane 
12  or  15  per  cent  can  probably  take  ad- 
vantage of  farm  colonies  at  once,  with- 
out special  preparation;  others  can  be 
educated  to  the  point  of  receiving  benefit 
from  them. 

Transference  to  Wayne  Farms  has 
already  become  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
patients  at  the  Eastern  Hospital.  It  is 
a  promotion.  It  encourages  to  increased 
efforts  at  self-control.  Similarly,  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  main  institution  is  a 
step  downward — a  patient  who  has  once 
tasted  the  free,  out-of-doors  life  at  the 
farm  always  wants  to  return. 

Franz  Klein  was  a  patient  at  Eastern 
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it  was  filled  immediately.  This  process 
can  be  repeated  every  ten  years,  but  the 
prospect  is  not  inviting.  Today  each 
of  the  five  hospitals  has  a  waiting  list 
and  there  are  600  insane  patients  in 
jails,  almshouses  and  at  large,  most  of 
whom  would  profit  by  hospital  care. 
Indiana  has  learned  that  she  cannot 
build  congregate  institutions  fast 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  insane. 

So  she  has  changed  her  plans.  She 
has  decided  to  provide  the  tonic  of  farm 
life  for  all  her  insane  who  can  profit 
by  it.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Smith,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been  urg- 
ing this  move  for  years.  When  the  legis- 
lature of  1911  appropriated  $75,000  for 
the  purchase  of  such  a  colony,  Gover- 
nor Marshall  and  his  advisers  selected 
the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  parent  in- 
stitution. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  two 
miles  away  from  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
institution  lands,  were  bought  and  title 
was  taken  late  in  1913.  Unlike  the  vil- 
lage for  epileptics  and  the  farm  for  mis- 
demeanants, which  are  technically  "vil- 
lages," this  tract  is  a  real  colony.  It 
draws  its  population  direct  from  the 
Eastern  Hospital,  instead  of  from  the 
whole  state;  and  it  is  administered 
through  that  institution. 

On  the  rich  acres  of  Wayne  Farms, 
as  the  colony  has  been  christened,  thirty 
patients  of  varying  degrees  of  insanity 
are  now  living  the  simple  life.  Eleven 
occupy     a     remodelled     farm     dwelling 


cost,  if  need  should  arise.  A  group  of 
modern  hospital  buildings  is  not  so  easily 
disposed  of. 

A  congregate  institution  has  a  fixed 
capacity;  a  farm  an  elastic  one.  Two 
hundred  would  be  a  fair  maximum  for 
Wayne  Farms,  but  Dr.  Smith  thinks  it 
could  be  made  to  accommodate  300  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  The  number 
must  be  small  enough  to  allow  work  for 
all,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  a 
colony  that  it  shall  be  a  hive  of  industry. 
Work  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a 
means  to  re-establishing  sanity,  or  the 
nearest  approach  to  sanity  that  a  patient 
is  capable  of.  * 

Patients  now  at  Wayne  Farms  do 
teaming,  plowing,  grass-cutting  and 
similar  occupations  under  little  or  no 
supervision.  Some  are  put  in  charge  of 
the  farm  machinery  in  the  fields.  On 
the  day  of  my  visit  five  patients  were 
digging  a  cellar  at  Cedar  House  under 
an  employed  foreman.  Others  were  hoe- 
ing beans.  One  sturdy  workman  stop- 
ped chopping  wood  long  enough  to  urge 
us  to  collect  for  him  some  unpaid  bills, 
fictions  of  his  diseased  mind. 

While  only  carefully  selected  persons 
are  now  sent  to  Wayne  Farms,  Dr. 
Smith  thinks  that  nearly  half  of  the  850 
patients  now  in  the  Eastern  Hospital 
can  be  trained  to  profit  by  farm  colony 
life.  Those  requiring-  constant  medical 
treatment  and  special  nursing  must  re- 
main in  the  parcnc  hospital.  So  also 
must  those  suffering  from  serious  mental 
disturbances    and    those    physically    un- 


Hospital  with  suicidal  tendencies.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  his  residence  he 
showed  no  improvement.  Soon  after 
Wayne  Farms  was  opened  he  was  sent 
there  as  a  teamster;  a  new  wagon  and 
outfit  was  put  into  his  hands.  Immedi- 
ately a  new  joy  in  life  showed  in  his 
face.  He  became  so  efficient  that  he  was 
made  general  stable  man,  with  all  the 
horses  under  his  care.  He  made  trips 
to  town  alone  and  this  developed  anew 
his  sense  of  responsibility.  A  year  of 
this  life  restored  Klein  to  sanity,  so  that 
he  was  recently  discharged.  The  hos- 
pital keeps  in  touch  with  him  through 
bi-weekly  reports  from  Klein  himself. 

Another  patient  had  frequent  head- 
aches that  made  himself  and  those  about 
him  miserable.  After  his  transference 
to  the  farm  these  gradually  disappeared. 
He  insists  now  that  he  is  once  more  con- 
tented and  his  requests  to  be  sent  home 
have  ceased. 

Such  is  Indiana's  solution  of  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  her  insane.  There  are 
those  in  the  state  who  look  with  envy 
on  the  more  complete  resort  to  farm 
life  practiced  in  Wisconsin.  In  that 
state  districts  containing  one  or  more 
counties  have  established  small  agricul- 
tural communities  for  their  insane,  only 
the  most  acute  cases  being  consigned  to 
hospitals. 

This  plan  was  worked  out  thirty-three 
years  ago,  and  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  Wisconsin  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
demands  of  her  insane  population  for  in- 
stitutional care.     The  counties  build  the 
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farm  communities  (asylums)  and  each 
county  sending  patients  to  one  pays  one- 
half  the  maintenance  of  its  own  charges, 
the  state  paying  the  other  half.  This  is 
the  best  system  of  state  care  for  the  in- 
sane yet  devised  in  this  country. 

But  Indiana  has  six  millions  invested 
in  her  hospitals.  For  her  the  line  of 
best  development  seems  to  lie  in  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  farm  col- 
onies in  connection  with  each  of  these 
parent  institutions.  Dr.  Smith  and  oth- 
ers see  no  reason  why  each  of  the  five 
hospitals  should  not  have  half  a  dozen 
farm  colonies,  if  need  be. 

\A/  HEN  establishing  her  farms  for 
epileptics  and  insane,  Indiana  had 
an  object  lesson  of  years'  standing  in  the 
wholesome  effects  of  open-air  living  and 
work  on  another  class  of  mental  de- 
fectives. Back  in  the  early  nineties  she 
had  been  one  of  the  first  states  in  the 
Union  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  farm 
colony  for  the  feebleminded.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Alexander  Johnson,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for 
Feebleminded  Youth  at  Fort  Wayne,  a 
modest  acreage  was  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  successful  was  this  trial  that 
in  1895  the  state  bought  255  acres,  two 
miles  from  the  Fort  Wayne  school,  for 
a  permanent  colony.  This  has  been 
added  to  until  it  now  totals  509  acres. 

On  this  farm  the  colony  care  of  the 
feebleminded  has  reached  high  success. 
Today  188  men  and  boys  are  living  there 
wholesomely  and  happily.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  75  are  able  to  perform  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  farm  labor ;  some 
of  the  others  do  indoor  work,  such  as 
cleaning,  while  a  number  are  of  too  low 
mentality  to  do  any  work.  Idiots  arc 
not  allowed  to  live   on  the   farm. 

This  defective  population,  working 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  resi- 
dent farmer  and  seven  employed  men, 
last  year  raised  $27,000  worth  of  farm 
products,  $7,000  of  which  was  clear 
profit.  Every  brick  that  went  into  the 
recently  completed  hospital,  a  million  or 
more,  was  made  on  the  farm;  indeed,  the 
colony  has  produced  every  brick  used 
by  the  parent  institution  for  years. 

All  the  milk  used  by  the  1,310  inmates 
in  the  entire  institution  is  produced  in 
the  colony  dairy.  Feebleminded  youths 
of  high  grade  take  care  of  the  cows  and 
bave  recently  been  educated  to  a  great 
interest  in  scientific  records  of  the  re- 
lation between  a  cow's  food  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  gives. 

Dr.  George  S.  Bliss,  superintendent  of 
the  school,  which  is  the  only  institution 
for  the  feebleminded  iu  Indiana,  believes 
that  a  second  colony,  managed  by  his 
institution  as  parent,  could  be  opened 
with  advantage  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Another  experiment  he  wants 
to  see  tried  is  a  colony  for  feebleminded 
women.  A  farm  of  200  acres,  devoted 
to  gardening,  raising  small  fruits  and 
poultry    would,    he    believes,    have    as 


wholesome  effect  upon  women  as  the 
present  colony  has  come  to  have  upon 
boys  and  men. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  one  of 
these  farm  communities  would  not  be 
enough  to  give  distinction  to  Indiana's 
care  of  her  wards.  The  establishment 
of  them  all.  sanctioned  by  genuine  popu- 
lar approval  within  the  state,  raises 
Indiana  to  a  place  among  the  leaders  of 
institutional  policy. 

This  place  has  been  won  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  succession  of  wise  boards  of 
state  charities.  Few  states  have  been 
as  blessed  in  this  respect  as  Indiana. 
So  impressed  by  the  record  of  the  past 
was  Vice-president  Marshall  when  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  that  he  said:  "No  law 
suggested  by  the  Boards  of  State  Chari- 
ties and  passed  by  the  legislature  has 
ever  been  subsequently  repealed,  or  even 
amended  in  any  important  particular." 

Singular  continuity  of  policy  has  char- 
acterized Indiana's  board  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1889.  This  has  been  attained 
in  part  by  continuity  of  personnel.  In 
the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence  the 
board  has  had  but  three  secretaries. 
Each  of  these  won  national  reputation 
in  his  position,  each  has  since  been  hon- 
ored as  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Their  names — Alexander  Johnson,  Ern- 
est P.  Bicknell,  and  Amos  W.  Butler — 
are  now  household  words  among  stu- 
dents of  state  charitable  reform.  Mr. 
Butler  has  been  secretary  of  the  board 
since  1898. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  read  his  first  an- 
nual report  to  the  board  in  1890,  he 
faced  at  least  two  other  persons  who 
came  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  ablest 
shapers  of  state  charitable  policy  in  the 
country — Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch  and 
Timothy  Nicholson.  Mr.  Nicholson  re- 
mained on  the  board  until  1908.  Mrs. 
Margaret  F.  Peelle,  another  member  of 
that  first  board,  continued  to  take  part 
in  its  deliberations  until  1903.  Domar- 
chus  JL\  Brown  became  a  member  of 
the  board  in  1893  and  has  remained 
until  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  the  continuing  ideas  of 
these  students  of  institutional  adminis- 
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tration,  ably  adapted  to  later  conditions 
by  such  present  leaders  as  the  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Gavisk  and  John  H.  Holli- 
day,  that  has  given  character  and  vision 
to  Indiana's  guardianship  of  her  way- 
ward and  defective  population. 

An  impressive  program  was  outlined 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  first  annual  report. 
The  board  was  called  upon  to  become  a 
bureau  of  information  on  charities  and 
correction,  and  was  urged  to  establish 
a  classified  card  catalog  of  all  de- 
pendents, defectives  and  delinquents  in 
state  institutions.  Today  this  catalog, 
containing  111,000  names,  is  unique 
among  state  records;  from  it  have  come 
some  of  the  most  valuable  studies  of  the 
social  causes  of  crime  and  defectiveness 
yet  made. 

For  the  institutions  of  the  state  the 
report  called  for  varied  reforms — com- 
petitive purchasing  of  supplies,  abolition 
of  contract  labor  and  the  introduction 
of  trade  teaching  in  schools  for  defec- 
tives, the  colony  plan  for  trained  in- 
mates of  the  school  for  feebleminded, 
the  placing  out  of  dependent  children, 
the  separation  and  classification  of  pris- 
oners and  the  substitution  of  the  public 
account  plan  for  contract  labor  in  state 
prisons,  the  conversion  of  one  prison 
into  a  reformatory,  the  adoption  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole,  an 
habitual  criminals  law,  work  for  all  per- 
sons in  jails  and  workhouses,  a  system 
of  district  state  workhouses,  the  employ- 
ment of  chronic  insane  on  the  land,  and 
many  other  reforms  that  are  just  becom- 
ing live  issues  in  less  progressive  com- 
munities. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  finished  reading 
the  report,  Mr.  McCulloch  leaned  for- 
ward and  said:  "Friends,  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  this  program  in 
twenty-five  years  we  may  all  feel  proud.'' 
At  least  one  who  was  then  present,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  remained  on  the  board  to  see 
the  accomplishment  within  twenty  years 
of  nearly  every  change  the  report  had 
urged. 

Thus  has  Indiana  executed  her  trust 
in  the  past.  She  is  now  entering  upon  a 
new  phase  of  her  stewardship.  In  pro- 
viding farm  life  for  the  able-bodied  of 
her  defective  and  delinquent  wards,  she 
has  her  eyes  to  the  future.  It  will  be 
years  before  all  those  who  can  profit 
from  it  can  be  put  upon  the  land  in  the 
manner  herein  described,  but  this  is  the 
goal  being  held  out  to  the  people.  Half 
a  dozen  farms  for  law-breakers,  as  many 
as  may  be  needed  in  connection  with 
each  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  least  one 
more  colony  for  the  feebleminded — these 
are  the  logical  developments  from  the 
steps  Indiana   has  already  taken. 

What  this  policy  means  in  renew  ed 
hope,  strengthened  self-control  and  a 
fuller  measure  of  normal  life  to  the 
stunted  and  wayward  minds  receiving  its 
benefits  is  being  abundantly  demonstrated 
in  the  four  thriving  communities  al- 
ready established. 
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The  Theater  of  Tomorrow 


/  crily,  verily  J  say  unto  you,  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.     John  XII:  24. 

THE  three  articles  concluding  the 
present  series  will  be  purely  con- 
structive in  their  aim.  Their 
keynote  will  be  found  in  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  words,  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Sarah  Bernhardt:  "The 
theater  is  irresistible;  organize  the 
theater !" 

The  field  of  the  modern  theater  is  vast. 
Its  deficiencies  have  complex  immediate 
causes,  although  their  underlying  cause 
may  be  found  simple  enough.  The 
remedial  and  secessionist  movements 
having  to  do  with  the  theater  are  num- 
bered by  hundreds — by  scores  in  Ameri- 
ca alone.  The  social  and  esthetic  ap- 
proaches are  mingled  inextricably  in  this 
field. 

The  three  brief  articles  which  con- 
clude this  series  can  be  devoted  to  a 
mere  statistical  compilation  regarding 
the  theater  and  a  catalog  of  theatrical 
innovations.  Or  they  can  be  suggestive 
and  impressionistic  in  character,  seek- 
ing to  arouse  thought  and  to  give  to 
social  workers  a  clue  through  the  laby- 
rinth. Certainly  it  will  prove  hopeless  to 
compress  into  these  articles  the  abundant 
and  fascinating  material  which  whole 
books  (and  there  are  many  satisfying 
books  on  the  modern  theater)  only  con- 
trive to  suggest.  The  modern  theater, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  market-place  of 
the  world's  ideas,  a  laboratory  of  world 
forces,  a  mirror  of  the  social  order  and 
of  much  besides. 

"From  all  directions,"  says  Moder- 
well,  "from  all  departments  of  life,  in- 
fluences seem  to  be  concentrating  to- 
ward a  universal  democratic  institution, 
the  theater,  which  shall  draw  upon  the 
best  that  men  have  achieved  in  all  the 
arts." 

Let  us  here  be  content  with  a  mere 
sketch — less  than  a  sketch,  a  mere  im- 
pression. 

Two  leading  needs  of  the  theater  to- 
day, and  of  the  public  in  relation  to  the 
theater,  are: 
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That  mutual  relations  be  established 
between  it  and  a  coherent,  continuous 
public ;  and 

That  such  dramaturgic  forms  be  de- 
veloped and  rendered  generally  avail- 
able, as  will  tap  for  the  theater  the 
wealth  and  genius  of  related  arts  and 
will  encourage  non-professional  men  and 
women  of  genius  to  make  their  contri- 
bution. 

Xo  legal  interference  falling  any- 
where within  the  realm  of  the  practic- 
able can  either  measurably  hasten  or 
seriously  retard  the  meeting  of  either 
of  these  needs.  The  writer  is  not  in- 
different to  problems  of  legal  regulation  ; 
the  preceding  articles  of  the  present 
series  will  have  abundantly  shown  this. 
But  the  conclusion  of  these  articles  can- 
not be  disguised :  wrong  regulation  is 
harmful,  right  regulation  is  important 
and  needful,  but  no  feasible  regulation 
can  have  more  than  a  subordinate  im- 
portance. 


EAST    SIDE    FOLK    DRAMA 

The  beginning  of  folk-drama  in  an  East 
Side,  New  York,  community  center.  The 
woman  of  the  people  is  talking  with  the 
children   of   the   people. 


We  surveyed  Comstockism,1  that 
tramping-ground  of  the  police  power  in 
esthetic  affairs.  We  saw  this  Comstock- 
ian  foreground,  so  apparently  inevitable 
and  obvious,  swallowed  up  in  a  back- 
ground vast,  deep,  feral,  haunted  with 
dominions  and  powers  which  are  indeed 
Human  Life  itself  with  all  its  terrible- 
danger  and  terrible  beauty  and  power. 
Our  conclusion  on  the  whole  regulative 
side  is  in  a  large  way  summarized  by 
Tennyson's  verse,  which  also  tells  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  commercial 
theater  and  its  business  methods  and  art 
conventions  are  today  breaking  down : 

•slowly    comes    a    hungry    people,    like   a    lion 

creeping  nigher, 
Glares    at    one    who    nods   and    winks    behind    :i 

slowly  dying   fire  !" 

The  theater  of  today  and  of  tomorrow 
is  a  problem  of  community  relationships. 
Its  deficiencies  are  incidental  to  the  dis- 
placement of  community  relationships  in 
many  fields  of  which  the  theater  is  one. 
To  create  in  America  a  model  theater, 
there  is  needed  not  primarily  a  building 
nor  a  cast  of  actors  nor  a  play,  but 
rather  a  right  relation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  that  form  of  social  action — that 
mode  of  human  intercourse — called 
drama. 

This  proposition  brings  us  back  sharp- 
ly to  the  article  with  which  the  present 
series  began.  The  theater  is  under  all 
conditions  whatsoever,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, a  community  institution.  As 
such,  it  is  satisfactory  or  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal 
and  productive  relations  which  main- 
tain between  it  and  the  community  which 
made  it,  which  sustains  it,  which  lives 
forward  toward  a  deeper  life  by  means 
of  it. 

So  fundamental  is  the  above  principle 
— and  so  generally  passed  over  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  theater — that  the  writer 
will  defy  journalistic  practice  and  at 
once  re-state  and  elaborate  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate  it,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  reverse  order. 

The  prevailing  theater  of  today  is  not 


'Anthony  Comstock — Liberal,  chapter  VI 
in  this  series,  appeared  in  The  Survey  for 
November   6,   101.">. 
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noble;  it  is  not  humanly  serviceable,  nor 
beautiful,  nor  socially  responsive.  It  is 
not  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the  dram- 
atic interests  of  man.  Is  the  defect  in- 
trinsic; does  the  greatness  of  the  theater 
belong  to  the  past ;  must  we  believe  with 
John  Addington  Symonds  that  it  is  only 
through  music  that  the  human  soul  of 
the  future  can  take  wings? 

But  if  the  fault  be  at  root  merely  one 
of  wrong  relationships,  how  different 
will  be  the  outlook  ! 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  men  and 
things  were  possessed  of  absolute  qual- 
ities. Philosophy  even  denied  that  the 
relation  between  one  thing  and  another 
thing  was  real  at  all.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  William  James  propounded  a  philo- 
sophic heresy  when  he  argued  that  the 
''conjunctive  relations,"  which  bound 
things  up  dynamically  with  one  another, 
were  at  least  as  real  as  the  things  they 


have  in  historic  cases  brought  about 
modifications  in  the  amount  of  realized 
genius  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two  hun- 
dred. Gumplowitz  in  his  epoch-making 
work  on  The  Race  Struggle  proved  that 
the  same  principle  holds  good  in  relation 
to  institutions.  On  just  this  principle — 
that  community  relationships  are  the 
magic  wand,  evoking  evil  or  good  from 
individuals  and  groups — Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  has  proceeded  in  his  work  at 
Sing  Sing  prison.  It  is  the  working 
hypothesis  of  the  community  center 
movement,  of  the  Gary  schools.  The 
constructive  social  program  is  largely  a 
program  for  establishing  such  missing 
contacts,  bringing  about  such  shifts  of 
relationship,  that  existing  forces  or  en- 
gines of  social  production  will  stand  in 
improved  dynamic  affiliations  with  one 
another. 

It  is  only  in  a  prospective  sense  that 
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COMMUNITY  DRAMA   IN    NORTH   DAKOTA 

This  play,  The   Prairie  Wolf,   dealing  with  the   farm   loan  problem,  was  written, 
rehearsed  and  produced  by  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  countryside. 


related ;  that  from  the  human  standpoint, 
indeed,  they  were  the  only  realities.  The 
great  practical  import  of  this  thought 
when  applied  to  social  phenomena  was 
shown  by  James  himself  in  his  essay  on 
The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War,  an  essay 
which  Percy  Mackaye  has  recently  util- 
ized in  specific  reference  to  the  theater. 

Modern  sociology  has  intuitively 
grasped  this  principle  and  has  worked  it 
out  through  so  many  historical  and  sta- 
tistical fields  and  practical  applications 
that  we  are  now  forced  to  say:  men 
(and  equally  institutions)  arc  lawless 
mysteries  and  unknown  quantities  when 
observed  in  any  other  way  than  in  func- 
tional relation  with  one  another.  Their 
positive  qualities  may  indeed  be  viewed, 
when  once  developed,  as  intrinsic,  but 
their  defects  and  limitations  and  lines 
of  potential  development  are  relational 
matters. 

Odin  showed,  in  his  study  of  the 
causes  of  genius,  that  modifications  in 
the    nature    of    community    relationship 


we  can  say  of  any  man  or  any  institu- 
tion, "By  your  fruits  shall  you  be 
known!"  Men  and  institutions  are  like 
storage  batteries  charged  with  a  locked- 
up  potential.  The  potential  may  never 
flow  at  all,  or  it  may  leak  away  or  flow 
in  destructive  channels,  or  it  may  illum- 
inate or  move  the  world.  How  are  the 
batteries  connected  up? 

And  so  it  is  with  the  theater.  How  is 
the  theater  connected  up?  It  is  an  insti- 
tution— a  social  tradition  and  form, 
charged  with  a  specific  potential  social 
energy.  Through  puritanism,  and  sub- 
sequent commercialism,  and  through 
other  causes  it  has  become  in  part  in- 
sulated from  the  community,  and  in  part 
wastefully  and  in  part  destructively  con- 
nected up  with  men  and  with  kindred  in- 
stitutions and  the  larger  society. 

By  "theater"  is  here  meant  all  the 
mass  of  inherited  dramaturgic  forms  and 
literary  wealth,  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  stage,  the  mechanical  de- 
vices which  it  has  evolved,  the  invested 


capital  and  trade  customs,  and  the  mo- 
mentum which  sends  a  million  Ameri- 
cans daily  to  the  regular  theater.  On 
the  other  side,  temporarily  insulated 
from  or  even  at  war  with  the  theater, 
are  institutions  which  can  no  more  af- 
ford the  separation  than  the  theater  can 
afford  it — the  church,  the  public  schools, 
the  labor  movement,  the  tradition  of 
civic  virtue,  the  social  service  agencies. 
And  in  varying  degrees  insulated  from 
all  these  collective  emergencies  and  in- 
stitutions, including  the  theater,  are  the 
desires  and  unrealized  potencies  of  ex- 
pression and  creation  of  the  people. 

Let  us  venture  ahead  to  certain  sweep- 
ing propositions,  related  to  the  above 
principle. 

The  disposition  to  dramatize — to  live, 
act,  interchange  dramatically — is  in- 
separable from  humanity,  absent  not 
even  in  the  feebleminded.  But  the  con- 
trol of  drama  has  become  so  centralized 
while  the  audience  has  remained  so  un- 
organized and  discontinuous;  dramatic 
forms  have  become  so  elaborate,  cor- 
related as  they  are  with  the  scarcity  and 
the  high  ground  rents  of  theaters;  and 
public  opinion  and  taste  have  so  reflected 
the  resultant  distortion  of  the  theater: 
that  it  has  come  to  pass  that  nearly  the 
whole  public  is  bereft  of  self-activity 
and  even  of  selective  influence  in  drama 
and  in  the  theater. 

The  prevailing  theatrical  conventions 
and  types  of  theatrical  production,  them- 
selves ultimately  due  to  the  wrong  social 
organization  of  the  theater,  are  not 
merely  humanly  infertile.  They  are 
anti-artistic ;  they  are  at  war  with  the 
nobler  traditions  of  most  of  the  com- 
ponent arts  of  the  theater.  These  con- 
ventions and  types  of  production  stand 
between  the  creative  artist  (the  creative 
human  being)  and  the  theatrical  result. 
In  accommodating  to  them  and  becom- 
ing inured  to  them,  he  is  sundered  from 
the  main  trunk  of  esthetic  as  well  as 
social  life. 

The  present-day  conventional  theatri- 
cal producer  acts  as  a  censor  of  the  com- 
ponent arts  as  well  as  of  the  human 
interests  of  the  theater;  and  his  censor- 
ing motive  is  not,  cannot  be,  either  so- 
cial or  esthetic.  This  fact  implies  that 
in  the  field  of  the  theater,  at  the  present 
stage,  iconoclasm  is  conducive  to 
liberation,  enhancement,  beautification, 
humanization  and  the  restoration  of 
classic  values.  Iconoclasm  in  the  field 
of  the  theater  means  escape  from  that 
indefinite,  numerically-measured  audi- 
ence which  is  worse  for  art  than  even  a 
definite  and  continuous  wicked  audience 
would  be;  it  means  getting  rid  of  ma- 
terial trappings,  atrophied  professional- 
ism and  a  commercialism  either  brazen 
or  sly;  it  promises  the  multiplication  of 
new  creative  forms  and  the  enriching  of 
the  genius  (the  literary,  histrionic,  musi- 
cal, decorative  and  organizing  genius) 
available  for  the  theater.  Incidentally, 
the    distinction     between     amateur    and 
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professional  in  matters  theatrical  is  to- 
day nothing  less  than  an  impertinence, 
a  false  antithesis  which  cuts  injuriously 
both  ways. 

Mary  Austin  has  said  that  the  theater 
is  a  form  through  which  man  (and  she 
means  the  average,  commonplace  man, 
construed  as  a  theatrical  producer)  ex- 
presses and  expands  his  relation  to  the 
invisible  forces.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  a  mystical  statement;  it  is  at  least  a 
statement  of  historical  and  psychological 
truth.  It  is  normal,  profoundly  normal, 
for  man  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
glamour.  Under  the  shadow  or  gleam 
of  ideals — of  phantasms — the  human 
heart  beats,  the  human  soul  has  its 
home.  All  children  live  thus,  so  do  all 
primitives,  so  did  most  societies  through 
most  of  history.  So  is  warring  Europe 
living  today.  It  is  through  glamour  that 
men  find  deliverance;  and  all  high  mo- 
tives are  mythopoetic  motives. 

A  glamour-filled  life — which  means  a 
religious  life,  which  means  a  normal 
life — is  a  life  of  dramatized  relation- 
ships and  dramatized  consciousness. 
Through  the  deliberate  use  of  dramatic 
forms,  ideals  may  be  changed — the  qual- 
ity of  conscious  life  may  be  changed  and 
ultimately,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
direction  of  social  movement.  And  the 
glamour  of  a  Breton  fete-day,  of  a 
child's  Christmas,  of  a  Paterson  I.W.W. 
pageant,  of  a  Rochester  inter-community 
singfest,  represents  truer  drama,  higher 
art  judged  in  no  matter  what  true  classic 
sense,  than  does  the  glamour  of  a  Bel- 
asco  performance  or  even  of  a  Rein- 
hardt  performance. 

Looking  out  wide  over  the  revived 
folk-song  of  England,  the  non-profes- 
sional drama  of  Ireland,  the  open-air 
community  theaters  of  California ; 
pageants  like  that  of  St.  Louis ;  play- 
houses of  the  soil  like  those  of  North 
Dakota;  dramatics  like  those  of  Hull 
House  and  of  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house in  New  York ;  remembering  how 
the  Greek  drama,  stately  as  the  proces- 
sion of  constellations  and  yet  utterly 
popular,  sprang  immediately  from  inti- 
mate folk-ritual,  how  Tschaikowsky 
built  on  the  folk-endowment  of  Russia 
and  how  Synge  transposed  unchanged 
into  immortal  drama  whole  segments  of 
the  familiar  life  of  western  Ireland ; 
and  then  observing  the  process  of  actual 
desiccation  which  is  going  ahead  in  the 
commercial  and  conventional  theater — 
can  we  not  repeat  with  a  new  significance 
the  familiar  words:  "Remember  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow"  ? 

Moving  now  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  let  us  view  the  regular  com- 
mercial theater,  placing  ourselves  on  the 
Great  White  Way.  We  will  glance  at 
the  following,  from  the  dramatic  column 
of  our  most  aristocratic  metropolitan 
daily : 

"Miss  Jolivet  never  for  a  moment  lost 
the  intense  and  absorbed  regard  of  every 
spectator   in   the   theater.      She   was   the 


cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  a  way  that  must 
have  gratified  any  actress.  Neither  the 
excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Harrison  Hunter 
as  her  protector  nor  Annie  Hughes' 
playing  of  the  sordid  mother  nor  the 
bickerings  of  the  quartet  of  girls  could 
divert  the  intense  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors from  Miss  Jolivet.     .     .     ." 

Now  we  will  read  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Times: 

"Following  the  publication  in  the 
Times  of  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
play  Taking  Chances,  the  Shuberts 
attempted  to  exclude  Mr.  Wollcott  [dra- 
matic critic]  from  their  theaters,  refus- 
ing to  accept  purchased  tickets."  [Mr. 
Wollcott  secured  an  injunction  against 
the  Shuberts,  who  appealed  the  case. 
Mr.  Wollcott  lost  on  appeal  but  has  in 
turn  appealed.] 

Let  us  enter  the  theater.  Where  is  the 
center  of  gravity  of  this  typical,  average 
Broadway  performance?     From  the  box 


ever  this  common  denominator  be — 
whether  an  emotional  disposition,  a  sim- 
ilarity of  trivial  tastes  or  a  living  pro- 
creative  enthusiasm — it  is  a  determinant 
of  the  character  of  the  performance. 

We  are  close  to  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem, and  we  shall  hardly  need  to  cross 
the  footlights  to  understand  the  pre- 
vailing commercial  theater.  Here  is  an 
aggregate  of  people  who  are  in  no  sig- 
nificant sense  a  social  group.  A  fluctuat- 
ing audience,  migratory,  sundered  each 
one  from  his  habitual  community  back- 
ground, gathered  from  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  quickly  distributed  again ; — in 
meeting  such  an  audience  the  theatrical 
producer  must  consider  actualities,  not 
possibilities. 

Any  group  is  theoretically  capable  of 
anything  that  is  social  and  human.  Any 
group  can  attain  any  level.  But  for  such 
a  result  there  is  needed  the  element  of 


AT  THE   PORTMANTEAU   THEATER 

A  complete  portable  stage,  designed  and  built  by  Stuart  Walker  and  first  made 
available  at  Christodora  House,  New  York.  It  is  "the  theater  that  comes  to  you." 
The  Trimplet  is  saying,  "If  this  had  been  a  good  play  T  couldn't  have  got  into  it. 
could  I?" 


office  we  will  learn  that  it  is  in  the  or- 
chestra section  of  the  audience.  The 
high-priced  seats  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  show.  This  is  not  a  presumption  but 
a  statement  of  fact  which  managers 
readily  confirm. 

Who  dominates  the  high-priced  seats? 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  tired  business 
man.  Equally  or  more  in  evidence  is  the 
traveling  public  which  is  seeking  a  good 
time.  But  there  is  something  else — a 
presence,  or  absence  rather, — in  this 
orchestra  section,  more  meaningful  pos- 
sibly than  the  mental  condition  of  the 
individuals,  merely  as  individuals,  who 
occupy  these  controlling  seats. 

The  audience  has  no  unity  as  an  audi- 
ence. It  is  neither  a  continuing  audi- 
ence, nor  an  audience  with  common  aims 
or  acknowledged  community  of  respon- 
sibility, nor  an  audience  with  common 
social  passions.  What  common  denom- 
inator has  an  audience  like  this?    What- 


lasting  association ;  there  is  needed  self- 
acting  and  consecutive  team-work, 
leadership  and  the  response  to  lead- 
ership, and  a  co-operative  straining  un- 
der the  whip  of  real  necessity  or  the 
stimulus  of  enduring  and  vital  ideals. 
A  theater  which  is  unrelated  to  such  a 
living  group  is  a  fragment,  an  abortion, 
a  disembodied  soul.     .     .     . 

In  spiritualist  seances  of  the  uncritical 
type,  the  pseudo-ghosts  feel  out  a  lowest 
common  denominator  which  will  surely 
characterize  anybody  from  anywhere. 
The  Broadway  manager  is  forced  to  a 
like  devising.  He  seeks  two  ends. 
First,  he  searches  for  the  common  de- 
nominator of  this  promiscuous  and  un- 
stable audience,  using  every  device  of 
outside  advertising  and  inside  display,  of 
garish  or  teasing  novelty,  of  sentiment 
and  sensuality,  to  draft  a  paying  audi- 
ence from  the  vague  host  of  city- 
dwellers,  commuters  and  visitors.     And 
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in  addition  he  conforms  to  that  deepest 
principle  which  even  the  most  disrupted 
theater  can  never  wholly  betray ;  he 
gropes  for  at  least  some  continuity  of 
relation  with  some  continuous  public. 
Salaciousness,  revealed  through  being 
half-concealed,  is  not  commonly  desired 
by  most  people,  but  it  is  actively  wel- 
comed by  many  and  is  a  subordinate  mo- 
tive in  much  of  the  burlesque  and  musical 
farce  output  of  the  day. 

This  appeal  to  a  steadfast  minority  is 
only  of  secondary  moment  with  the 
typical  Broadway  producer ;  but  at  either 
extreme  of  the  theatrical  situation  there 
are  always  to  be  found  examples  of 
pace-keeping  and  reciprocity  between 
dramatic  or  amusement  producers  and 
continuing  specialized  audiences.  At  the 
present  time,  for  example,  the  Winter 
Garden  would  represent  one  extreme  and 
Emanuel  Reicher's  Modern  Theater  the 
other  extreme.  The  Winter  Garden  is  a 
success,  while  Reicher,  as  an  American 
producer,  has  yet  to  succeed.  At  the 
Winter  Garden  the  crowd  not  merely 
wants  the  same  things  but  carries  within 
itself  a  distinct  social  atmosphere — a 
Winter  Garden  audience  contains  many 
saunterers  on  the  gay  walks  of  life  who 
are  jovially  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. 

At  the  Modern  Theater,  the  audience 
necessarily  shares  certain  intellectual  in- 
terests, but  it  is  not  socially,  economic- 
ally or  humanly  one,  nor  is  there  any 
steady,  dominant  group  taking  from  and 
giving  back  to  the  producer.  To  Reicher 
himself  we  will  later  refer;  he  was 
creatively  associated  with  the  New  Free 
Folk  Theater  of  Berlin,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  effectively  socialized  dra- 
matic institution  in  the  world.  In  New 
York  the  social  contacts  are  wanting,  no 
agency  has  come  forward  to  create  them, 
and  Reicher,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  bids  fair  to  represent  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  needs  a  tragical- 
ly wasted  opportunity.  It  will  be  tragic 
if  Reicher  fails  through  the  same  basic 
cause  that,  among  other  causes,  ex- 
plained the  failure  of  the   New  Theater. 

The  New  Theater  had  quantities  of 
money    but    was    blind    to    its    dutv    and 


A  PRELUDE  SCENE  BY 
THE  IRISH   PLAY- 
ERS,  NEW   YORK 

Ireland,  a  wraith 
or  dream  of  the 
heart,  blesses  the 
players  and  the  au- 
dience. This  is  true 
racial  and  com- 
munity drama.  The 
Irish  company  will 
play  again  during 
January  or  Febru- 
ary in   New   York. 


opportunity — namely,  to  establish  itself 
in  organized  and  mutual  relationship 
with  the  communal  existence  of  New 
York.  Reicher  has  little  money,  but  in 
addition  he  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend 
that  in  New  York,  in  far  greater  meas- 
ure than  in  Berlin,  there  is  needed  im- 
mense labor  and  an  actual  capital  ex- 
penditure for  the  forging  of  those  social 
bonds  which  are  needed  to  sustain  and 
guide  a  people's  theater. 

As  for  the  Winter  Garden,  the  play's 
hardly  the  thing  at  all  there;  so  the  ex- 
perimental result  is  nil,  and  there  takes 
place  not  even  a  definite  reversal  of 
ideals  of  the  kind  that  one  may  see  (for 
example)  in  the  truly  and  brilliantly 
satanic  productions  of  Montmartre  in 
Paris. 

We  arc  concerned  here  with  the 
Broadway  average,  not  with  the  New 
York  theater  as  a  whole.  And  we  will 
not  at  this  point  inquire  more  ciosely 
into  the  economics  of  the  conventional 
theater;  nor  go  behind  the  scenes  on 
Broadway,  or  even  across  the  footlights, 
or  quote  further  from  the  Morning 
Sun's  review  telling  how  Miss  Jolivet's 
short  skirt  swung  from  side  to  side  while 
her  fur-trimmed  stockings  were  piquant- 
ly  visible.  Let  us  go  out  across  the 
country — -what  relation  can  the  hundred 
millions  of  America  have  to  this  over- 
weighted, garish  and  raucous,  star- 
ridden  and  speculative  Broadway  stage  ? 

Alas,  the  relation  is  a  very  real  one 
Most    of    the    hundred    million    are    not 


theatergoers  at  all,  or  they  patronize  the 
movie.  But  the  million  or  so  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  attend  "legitimate"  and 
"regular"  theaters  each  day  are  over- 
whelmingly dependent  on  Broadwa\ 
Broadway  dominates  the  country ;  not 
Winter  Garden  Broadway  or  Emanuel 
Reicher  Broadway,  but  just  that  "mid- 
dling-average" and  thoroughly  typical 
Broadway  of  musical  comedy  and  farce 
and  sartorial  melodrama  which  has  for 
its  audience  the  tired  business  man  and 
the  visiting  public  of  the  metropolis,  an 
audience  which,  judged  by  any  evolu- 
tionary standard  of  the  drama,  is  no 
audience  at  all  but  only  the  unorgan- 
ized protoplasm  of  an  audience. 

If  one  were  to  summarily  describe 
the  organization  and  output  of  the 
American  commercial  theater,  disregard- 
ing those  scattered  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule,  the  picture  would  be  as 
follows : 

It  is  organized  as  a  show  business. 

The  bulk  of  theaters  are  controlled 
and  most  programs  are  provided  by  syn- 
dicates headed  up  generally  in  New 
York.  There  are  syndicates  of  less  im- 
portance with  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  "modes" 
are  set  in  New  York.  There  is  no 
theatrical  trust.  The  commercial  thea- 
ter is  a  highly  speculative  business,  and 
speculative  businesses  do  not  lend  them 
selves  to  stable  trustification. 

The  following  paragraph  by  Sheldon 
(  henev   should   he   read  as  a  whole  and 
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What  are  the  people 
capable  of — what  do  they 
really  want?  This  line 
is  waiting  to  hear  a  read- 
ing of  Shakespeare  by 
Robert  Mantell,  arranged 
for  by  the  People's  In- 
stitute. The  line  extend- 
ed entirely  around  the 
Cooper  Union  building. 
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should  be  understood  in  conjunction 
with  what  is  said  above  as  to  the  whim- 
sical and  superficial  common  denomi- 
nator of  interest  of  an  ever-shifting  and 
unorganizable   audience : 

"Edwin  Bjorkman  recently  explained 
conditions  in  the  professional  theater 
in  an  illuminating  way.  He  said  that 
the  American  theater  was  organized  as 
a  vast  gambling  business ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional gambler,  he  explained,  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  take  a  risk. 
So  the  Broadway  producer,  afraid  above 
all  else  to  play  the  game  in  a  new  way. 
and  clinging  tenaciously  to  his  tradi- 
tional superstitions  and  conventions, 
repeats  himself  year  in  and  year  out: 
and  New  York  spills  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  country  an  unending  stream  of 
musical  comedies  and  revues  and  crook 
plays  and  society  farces.  It  is  only  the 
very  rare  exception  that  is  new,  that  is 
different,  that  is  original.  Thus,  the 
professional  theater  has  set  up  a  false 
ideal  of  commercial  success  and  imita- 
tion— and  real  progress  does  not  come 
that  way." 

Further  characteristics  of  the  prevail- 
ing theater,  too  obvious  to  require  more 
than  mention,  are  these  : 

The  star  system. 

The  long  run. 

The  cult  of  naturalism  in  scenery  and 
that  crude  reaction  to  naturalism,  the 
elaboration  of  costly  scenic  effect. 
Single  productions  cost  $80,000,  $100,000 
to  prepare. 

Excessive  theatrical  rentals,  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  theater  business, 
as  a  show  business,  must  be  located  on 
central  thoroughfares;  due  also  to  the 
non-provision  of  theatrical  facilities  in 
public  buildings,  that  one  method  of 
state  endowment  which  would  be  un- 
questionably good  and  would  be  disputed 
by  none. 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  faults 
of  the  theater  are  basically  due  to  the 
nature  of  its  relation  to  the  public.  But 
given  these  faults,  they  react  economic- 
ally in  certain  wavs  and  their  economic 
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separation  of  the  theater  from  com- 
munity life.  And  it  proves  that  just  as, 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  the  proper- 
ly organized  theater  would  be  irresis- 
tible, so  any  kind  of  theatrical  organiza- 
tion is  irresistible  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
plete dearth  of  counter-organization. 

Is  such  counter-organization  possible? 
We  pass  to  another  world. 

Individuals,  motivated  by  a  vision  of 
opportunities  and  needs,  driving  straight 
toward  achievement  and  carrying  their 
groups  with  them — these  are  the  true 
social  forces;  the  dynamic  social  forces, 
as  Alfred  G.  Arvold  of  North  Dakota 
says.  And  Arvold  is  one  such.  In  this 
field  of  the  relation  between  the  theater 
and  the  community  he  is  not  solitary  nor 
was  he  the  first  in  point  of  time,  but  his 
work  through  the  Little  Country  Theater 
will  serve  as  a  touchstone  of  our  whole 
subject.  The  Little  Country  Theater 
is  more  significant  in  human  terms — and 
ultimately  in  art  terms — than  would  be  a 
national  endowed  theater  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Let  us  recall  the  two  leading  needs  of 
the  theater  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article: 

That   mutual    relations   be    established 


reactions  have  esthetic  reactions.  The 
running-costs  of  theaters  is  enormous. 
The  returns  must  be  correspondingly- 
swift  and  large.  To  a  nondescript  and 
ever-flowing  audience  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  cumulative  appeal.  In  the  thea- 
ter business  it  is  success  that  succeeds. 
A  swift  and  noisy  and  flashy  appeal  must 
be  made.  Yes,  that  phrase  describes  it 
all — a  show  business ! 

The  meanest  thing  that  is  dominates 
the  finest  thing  that  is  not.  And  the 
yoke  of  Broadway  and  the  readiness  of 
the  country  to  wear  that  yoke  proves 
nothing  whatever  with  reference  to  the 
real  deeper  desires,  or  capacities  for 
creative  participation,  among  the  people. 
It  proves  just  that  condition  to  which  it 
is   in    fact   due ;    namely,   the   prevailing 


between   it   and   a   coherent,   continuous 
public;  and 

That  such  dramaturgic  forms  be  de- 
veloped and  rendered  generally  available 
as  will  tap  for  the  theater  the  wealth 
and  genius  of  related  arts  and  will  en- 
courage non-professional  men  and  wom- 
en of  genius  to  make  their  contribution. 

The  Little  Country  Theater  has  al- 
ready met  the  first  of  these  needs,  and 
has  done  it  in  a  way  indigenous  to  the 
great  Middle  West  of  America.  It  will 
meet  the  second  need  in  time;  already  it 
is,  to  conventional  Broadway,  even  from 
the  fine  art  standpoint,  like  the  young 
corn  springing  among  the  stalks  of  a 
dead  year. 

Alfred  G.  Arvold  is  the  promoter,  or- 
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MORE  than  tour  thousand  wom- 
en and  men  are  employed 
professionally  in  organized 
social  work  in  the  unofficial 
philanthropies  of  New  York  city.  By 
organized  social  work  we  mean  the  ef- 
forts of  public  and  private  agencies  to 
improve  conditions  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity, either  through  the  relief  of  in- 
dividual distress,  or  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  of  adversity,  or  the 
enlargement  of  opportunity  for  normal 
living.  Fundamentally,  it  is  an  effort  to 
perfect  social  relationships.  It  includes 
not  only  the  campaign  against  poverty 
and  its  effects,  but  also  the  newer  social 
movements — the  recreation  movement, 
the  health  movement,  the  child  welfare 
movement — which  would  have  their 
place  even  in  a  state  in  which  the  fight 
against  poverty  had  been  won. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  place  of  social 
work  may  be,  the  fact  that  the  social 
agencies  today  which  have  developed  in 
response  to  the  public  demand  for  the 
relief  of  distress  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions  have  taken  their  task  so  seri- 
ously as  to  organize  and  develop  a  corps 
of  salaried  workers  is  a  fact  of  public 
interest  and  significance.  If  the  pur- 
poses of  social  work  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  an  appraisal  of  the  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  the  choice  of  work- 
ers to  accomplish  these  purposes,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  tangible  facts  about 
their  salaries,  education  and  experience 
are  important  not  only  to  the  workers 
but  to  the  public  whom  they  represent. 
The  investigation  here  reported  was 
undertaken  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1915,  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, which  maintains  a  department  for 
social  workers.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  by  Florence  Woolston  under 
the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  of 
school  and  bureau. 

Time  and  resources  did  not  permit  the 
inclusion  of  the  public  service,  and  for 
similar  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
this  initial  inquiry  to  New  York  city. 
So  many  social  movements  are  repre- 
sented in  that  complex  community,  how- 
ever, that  a  study  there  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  cross-section,  not 
necessarily   representative    of   conditions 
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in  other  towns  and  cities,  but  suggestive 
as  to  the  facts  which  we  hope  may  be 
gathered  elsewhere. 

Fundamental  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered at  the  outset  in  attempting  to  de- 
fine the  field  of  social  work  and  to 
classify  types  of  positions.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  social  conscience  which  has 
been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  the  rise  of  new  movements  applying 
new  and  radically  different  methods  to 
the  solution  of  the  same  problems,  many 
of  them  centuries  old,  which  have  called 
forth  the  charitable  efforts  of  other  days. 
The  older  types  still  persist,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  find  in  New  York  the 
widest  divergence  in  aim  and  method  in 
the  institutions  and  associations,  which, 
because  of  their  common  relation  to  the 
conditions  created  by  poverty,  are  group- 
ed together  as  social  organizations. 

Types  of  Social  Work 

Naturally,  the  scope  of  the  positions 
open  in  them,  the  demands  made  upon 
the  workers,  and  the  salaries  paid  dif- 
fer with  differences  in  aims  and 
methods.  Even  organizations  called  by 
the  same  name,  as  settlements  or  relief 
societies  or  orphan  asylums,  are  often 
widely  dissimilar,  and,  moreover,  tasks 
which  might  seem  to  be  alike  in  differ- 
ent organizations,  as  the  work  of  visit- 
ors, executive  officers,  or  club  leaders, 
may  have  little  in  common  in  actual  per 
formance. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  social 
work  today  is  of  two  main  types — the 
one  with  the  chief  emphasis  upon  work 
with  families  or  individuals,  and  the 
other  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  individual,  and  with 
the  direct  aim  of  general  improvement 
of  social  conditions.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  work  with  individuals  fre- 
quently results  in  general  improvement, 
and  that  social  organizations  concerned 
with  general  improvement  are  not  with- 
out contact  with  individuals,  while  both 
may  be  equally  constructive  and  preven- 
tive; but  the  difference  in  emphasis  is 
real. 

In  analyzing  the  positions  of  social 
workers,  we  have,  therefore,  adopted  a 
broad  classification  of  (1)  social  move- 
ments, including  all  research,  education- 


al propaganda  and  national  organization 
to  further  local  effort;  (2)  institutions, 
and  (3)  work  with  individuals.  Institu- 
tional work,  while  properly  classed  as 
work  with  individuals,  is  kept  separate 
because  its  contact  is  chiefly  in  congre- 
gate life  and  not  in  family  relationships. 

The  first  task  of  the  investigation  was 
to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  salaried 
positions  open  to  social  workers.  We 
aimed  to  take  a  census  in  this  vocation. 
No  such  information  existed.  The  Unit- 
ed States  census  of  1910  had  recorded 
only  862  men  and  1,394  women  who  were 
classified  as  "religious  and  charity  work- 
ers" and  "keepers  of  penal  and  charitable 
institutions"  in  New  York  city.  These 
are  grouped  under  the  general  heading 
"semi-professional  pursuits"  with  spirit- 
ualists, fortune  tellers,  hypnotists,  notar- 
ies, theatrical  managers,  officials  of 
lodges  and  societies,  healers  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  Evidently,  census  tabula- 
tors do  not  yet  regard  social  work  as  a 
profession. 

These  statistics  appeared  to  be  incom- 
plete and  we  set  out  to  correct  them  by 
a  count  of  the  workers  in  the  social  or- 
ganizations listed  in  the  New  York 
Charities  Directory.  After  omitting 
governmental  agencies,  organizations 
outside  the  city,  or  employing  no  sal- 
aried workers,  or  more  properly  classi- 
fied with  other  professions,  there  re- 
mained 448,  of  whom  77  were  unwilling 
to  give  information.  Among  these  re- 
luctant ones,  curiously  enough,  were 
some  whose  chief  task  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  wages  and  conditions  in  occupa- 
tions other  than  their  own. 

We  finally  secured  data  about  371  or- 
ganizations, a  count  of  the  workers  in 
368  of  these,  and  more  detailed  facts 
called  for  in  our  schedules  for  297. 
The  social  workers  responding  to  our 
request  for  personal  information  num- 
bered 955.  in  141  different  organizations. 
The  number  of  full-time  workers  among 
them  was  779,  and  it  is  this  group  whose 
salaries  we  studied. 

The  result  was  the  discovery  of  3,968 
positions  in  368  organizations.  These 
were  filled  by  1,111  men  and  2,857  wom- 
en, the  men  numbering  about  28  in 
every  100.  Practically  all  the  large 
agencies  were  included.  Even  if  the 
small   societies  not   reporting  employ  an 
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average  of  only  one  salaried  worker,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  private  phi- 
lanthropies of  New  York  city  employ 
more  than  4,000  social  workers.  So- 
cieties engaged  in  work  with  individuals 
employ  2,666  men  and  women.  They 
include  relief  societies,  children's  agen- 
cies, agencies  for  the  sick  or  for  the 
defective,  settlements  and  clubs,  and 
other  educational  or  recreational  agen- 
cies. 

Institutions  employ  801  and  social 
movements  501,  including  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  general  social  con- 
ditions, industry,  civic  affairs,  health, 
education,  and  child  welfare.  The  aver- 
age force  is  11,  exclusive  (if  clerical 
workers. 

The  classification  of  organizations, 
while  throwing  light  on  the  general  di- 
visions of  the  field  as  determined  by  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  societies,  does 
not  indicate  the  specific  tasks  of  the 
workers.  The  personal  reports  showed 
a  varied  list  of  duties,  executive  work, 
executive  assistance,  supervision,  teach- 
ing, visiting  and  investigation,  nursing, 
matrons'  work,  recreation,  problem  re- 
search, publicity  and  promotion,  club 
leadership,  public  speaking,  secretarial 
work,  office  interviewing,  travelers'  aid, 
finance,  medical  work,  editing,  library 
work,  statistics,  dietetics  and  domestic 
science,  correction  and  work  on  exhib- 
its. Clerical  workers  were  omitted  ex- 
cept where  they  were  shown  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  some  degree  for  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  society,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  few  secre- 
taries to  executives. 

Technique 

This  list  represents,  of  course,  merely 
a  rough  designation  of  the  chief  tech- 
nique in  positions,  while  it  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  larger  subjects  which  give 
the  positions  their  distinctive  character. 
An  investigator  may  be  studying  hous- 
ing, immigration,  industrial  problems,  or 
the  standards  of  an  institution.  A  vis- 
itor may  be  employed  by  a  relief  so- 
ciety, or  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
tection of  immigrant  girls.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  field  of  immigration,  the 
work  done  may  include  visiting,  re- 
search, finance,  organization  of  clubs, 
interpreting  or  teaching,  while  the  same 
tasks  may  be  found  in  the  recreation 
movement. 

It  would  appear  that  in  some  posi- 
tions, like  library  work,  or  teaching,  or 
domestic  science,  in  social  organizations 
the  technique  is  derived  from  other  vo- 
cations ;  while  in  others,  such  as  sta- 
tistics, finance,  and  secretarial  work,  the 
logic  of  classifying  the  workers  as  pro- 
fessional would  seem  to  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. In  both  instances  the  claim  to 
professional  rank  must  rest  not  upon  the 
technique,  but  upon  the  subject  matter, 
the  educational  content  of  the  work — 
industry  and  all  its  social  implications, 
immigration    and    its    relation    to    move- 


ments of  population  and  to  standards  of 
life,  or  the  psychology  of  individuals  in 
their  social  relationships. 

These  and  many  other  subjects  are 
bound  up  in  the  problem  of  poverty,  and 
their  difficulty  and  importance  consti- 
tute the  challenge  to  higher  profes- 
sional standards.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
all  social  workers  are  conscious  of  them. 
It  should  be  added,  of  course,  that  as 
abstract  subjects  they  do  not  constitute 
a  profession.  They  become  the  content 
of  professional  and  vocational  activity 
when  they  give  rise  to  organized  social 
movements  with  a  developing  technique 
designed  to  accomplish  definite  results. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  find  the  com- 
mon elements  in  such  tasks  we  might 
summarize  them  by  saying  that  the  so- 
cial worker  is  primarily  concerned, 
first,  with  individual  relationships;  sec- 
ond, with  group  relationships;  or,  third, 
with  public  education.  Adjustment  of 
individuals  or  groups  to  one  another 
and  public  leadership  in  community  edu- 
cation on  social  problems  are  both  tasks 
comparable  with  those  of  any  other  pro- 
fession, if  their  full  possibilities  be 
realized. 

Their  adequate  fulfillment  demands 
insight,  vision,  powers  of  initiative  in 
thought  and  action,  breadth  of  view,  the 
gift  of  interpretation,  skill  in  social  diag- 
nosis, and  training  in  presenting  evi- 
dence. Such  a  description  would  not 
seem  extravagant  to  those  who  realize 
the  full  weight  of  social  problems  in 
our  generation, — problems  second  to 
none  in  importance,  touching,  also, 
many  other  important  professions:  med- 
icine, law,  the  church  and  the  school. 

Nevertheless  social  work  is  not  yet 
widely  recognized  as  a  profession,  and 
even  the  payment  of  salaries  to  social 
workers  is  not  universally  accepted  as 
legitimate.  Recent  magazine  articles 
imply  that  the  man  on  the  street  thinks 
of  a  salary  budget  in  a  charitable  so- 
ciety as  an  unwarranted  subtraction 
from  the  donations  of  money  for  the 
poor.  He  still  believes  that  money  will 
relieve  or  cure  the  poverty  of  individu- 
als. If  he  is  "hard-headed,"  he  may 
think  that  the  salary  of  an  investigator, 
who  will  separate  the  worthy  from  the 
unworthy  is  a  good  business  investment, 
but  the  real  task  of  the  social  worker  is 
quite  unknown  to  him. 

Possibly  some  responsibility  for  not 
making  the  public  understand  rests 
upon  the  social  workers,  who  have  not 
taken  time  or  who  may  have  lacked  the 
ability  to  formulate  their  own  purposes 
or  methods.  Perhaps  the  situation  is  a 
natural  one,  since  social  work  as  it  is 
now  organized  is  a  new  and  developing 
vocation.  The  time  when  the  charitable 
societies  depended  chiefly  upon  volun- 
teer visitors  is  well  within  the  memory 
of  some  members  of  present  boards  of 
directors. 

Economically  the  payment  of  a  salary 
for  the  performance  of  certain  tasks  of 


charity  and  social  welfare  is  justified 
on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  base 
approval  of  any  compensation  paid  for 
services  done  for  the  community.  Nor 
is  this  idea  entirely  modern.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders  centuries  ago,  as  today, 
admission  to  the  order  insured  mainte- 
nance for  life,  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  this  was  probably  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  prevails  now  in 
many  social  organizations. 

Salary  Minimum 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  standards  by  which  the 
rate  of  compensation  in  this  vocation 
may  be  gauged,  but  this  much  seems  to 
be  obvious — that  if  social  work  requires 
the  services  of  more  than  4,000  workers 
in  one  city,  the  tasks  cannot  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily,  that  is  to  say,  with 
social  advantage  both  for  the  worker 
and  the  community,  unless  the  salary  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  prin- 
ciple is  voiced  by  many  social  workers 
as  applicable  to  industrial  establish- 
ments; and  if  it  is  true  in  industry,  it 
surely  applies  also  to  the  professions, 
and  may  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  the  meaning  of  the  statistics  of 
salaries  in  social  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
large  societies  adopted  the  principle  of 
a  minimum  salary  equal  to  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  for  workers  of  the  grade 
employed  by  it,  and  after  careful  study 
of  actual  personal  budgets,  increased  its 
minimum  rate  to  $60  a  month. 

We  secured  two  sets  of  data  regard- 
ing salaries.  The  first  were  derived 
from  the  schedules  filled  for  the  organ- 
ization as  a  whole,  showing  range  of 
payment  in  each  type  of  position.  It 
does  not  show  the  number  of  workers 
receiving  a  stated  amount.  The  second 
set  of  figures  were  drawn  from  records 
of  individuals,  showing  actual  salaries 
received  by  them,  and  making  possible 
some  correlation  between  training  and 
compensation.  Omitting  for  the  mo- 
ment all  consideration  of  institutional 
work,  since  the  addition  of  living  ex- 
penses to  cash  income  complicates  the 
figures,  we  may  discuss  the  minimum 
and  maximum  salary  paid  in  various 
other  types  of  social  organizations. 

Of  176  organizations  recorded,  42 
have  a  minimum  of  less  than  $600  a 
year ;  and  in  25  others,  or  67  in  all,  the 
minimum  is  less  than  $700.  Nearly  half 
the  organizations  dealing  with  individu- 
als have  a  minimum  of  less  than  $700, 
but  only  a  sixth  of  those  engaged  in 
general  improvement  of  conditions  are 
in  that  class.  The  fact  that  34  organ- 
izations pay  a  minimum  of  $1,200  or 
more  becomes  less  surprising  when  we 
realize  that  these  are  small  societies, 
employing  sometimes  only  one  profes- 
sional social  worker  without  any  sub- 
ordinates other  than  clerical  assistants. 
In  such  cases  the  minimum  salary  is  that 
of    an    executive.      The    figures    do    not 
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show  salaries  for  work  done,  but  merely 
indicate  one  end  of  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation in  the  organizations. 

Maximum  Income 

The  maximum  is  35  of  168  listed 
is  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Each  of  the 
three  main  groups  of  agencies  is  repre- 
sented in  these  lower  salary  columns. 
Twenty-one  organizations,  including,  it 
should  be  noted,  13  concerned  with  gen- 
eral social  movements  and  8  of  those 
dealing  with  individuals,  pay  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5,000  or  over.  These  are  the 
big  positions  in  social  work,  involving 
heavy  responsibilities  and  requiring 
qualifications  which  would  undoubtedly 
command  salaries  as  high  or  higher  in 
other  professions,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  school  system  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  district  superintendents  receive 
$5,000  a  year  and  associate  city  superin- 
tendents $6,500. 

Similar  data  are  given  for  institutions 
and  other  organizations  in  which  the 
specified  salary  is  given  in  addition  to 
maintenance.  Probably  it  would  be  fair 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  maintenance  as 
at  least  $25  a  month  or  $300  a  year,  and 
to  add  that  amount  to  the  figures.  In 
some  instances  executives  or  superin- 
tendents receive  maintenance  also  for 
their  families,  so  that  the  cash  value  to 
them  is  considerably  larger.  Exclusive 
of  maintenance,  we  find  71  of  the  96 
paying  a  minimum  of  less  than  $500. 
Four  paid  a  maximum  of  $4,000  or  more 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  but 
the  maximum  in  61,  or  two-thirds  of 
those  recorded,  was  less  than  $1,000. 

These  figures,  while  indicating  stand 
ards,  are  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  do 
not  show  the  number  of  workers  receiv- 
ing a  specified  salary.  Such  data  must 
be  secured  from  the  schedules  of  indi- 
vidual workers. 

Of  602  women  reporting,  353,  or  59 
per  cent,  earn  less  than  $1,000.  Of  the 
156  men,  33  per  cent  are  in  that  class. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  women  earn  $1,500  or  more. 
One  woman  and  eight  men  receive 
$5,000  or  more.  The  median  group  for 
women  is  between  $900  and  $1,000  and 
for  men,  between  $1,500  and  $1,600.  The 
proportion  of  women  earning  less  than 
$700 — the  approximate  minimum  adopt- 
ed by  one  of  the  organizations  as  the 
lowest  living  salary — is  21  per  cent,  or 
one  in  five. 

A  classification  of  the  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  types  of  organizations  in 
which  they  were  employed  showed  the 
salaries  in  each  type.  It  was  found  that 
the  individual  schedules  fairly  represent- 
ed the  three  main  types  and  the  sub- 
divided groups  of  social  agencies  in 
which  the  more  inclusive  count  was 
made,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  smaller  group  studied  was 
typical  of  the  whole. 

In  institutional  work  about  three  in 
every  eight  of  the  women  whose  salaries 
do  not  include  maintenance.  15  of  39.  re- 


ceive less  than  $500.  In  work  with  in- 
dividuals, 194  of  448,  or  43  per  cent, 
receive  less  than  $800,  and  29  per  cent 
earn  between  $1,000  and  $1,600,  with  a 
small  group  of  12  receiving  $1,600  or 
more.  Only  3  of  the  115  at  work  in  so- 
cial movements  earn  less  than  $800. 

The  men  in  institutions  who  returned 
schedules  and  whose  compensation  did 
not  include  maintenance  numbered  only 
five,  and  their  salaries  were  distributed 
in  a  range  of  groups  from  $600  to  $1,600. 
The  group  of  83  in  organizations  deal- 
ing primarily  with  individuals  divided  at 
about  $1,000,  half  earning  more  and  half 
less,  while  for  those  at  work  in  general 
research  or  propaganda,  the  median 
salary  was  between  $2,400  and  $3,000. 
Of  the  19  receiving  $4,000  or  more,  6 
were  engaged  in  work  with  families  or 
individuals  and  13  in  general  social 
movements. 

Further  classification  according  to 
types  of  positions  showed  for  the  women 
that  all  but  5  of  the  130  visitors  receive 
less  than  $1,000.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  higher  paid  positions,  those  in  which 
the  annual  salary  is  $1,600  or  more,  in- 
clude the  work  of  executives  and  super- 
visors. Publicity,  problem  research,  edi- 
torial work  and  teaching  are  also  repre- 
sented in  these  higher  groups. 

Among  the  men,  62  of  the  156,  or  39 
per  cent,  are  executives  or  supervisors, 
and  more  than  three-fifths  of  these  earn 
$2,000  or  over.  Fifteen,  or  3  out  of  8 
of  the  executives,  earn  $4,000  or  more. 
Finance  or  business  management,  includ- 
ing fund  raising,  is  well  paid,  only  1  of 
the  5  men  in  the  group  earning  less  than 
$1,800.  Another  fairly  well  paid  but 
limited  group  are  the  12  men  in  pub- 
licity work,  of  whom  half  receive 
$2,400  or  more.  The  notably  lower  paid 
are  the  21  visitors,  of  whom  but  two 
earn  $1,000  or  more  and  none  as  much 
as  $1,400. 

To  summarize,  the  records  of  the 
salaries  of  individuals  show  that  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  women  are  earning 
less  than  $1,000  a  year,  10  per  cent  fall- 
ing below  $600,  and  only  3  per  cent 
reaching  $3,000  or  more.  The  informa- 
tion about  the  men  shows  that  63  per 
cent  receive  $1,200  or  more,  and  40  per 
cent  earn  $2,000  or  more. 

Illustrations  from  the  salary  lists  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  may  be 
useful  for  comparison.  Kindergartners 
and  teachers  in  grades  5B  to  8B  in  the 
elementary  schools  receive  a  minimum 
of  $720.  The  best  paid  of  these  grade 
teachers  earn  as  much  as  $2,400,  a  rare 
salary  for  a  woman  in  social  work.  The 
minimum  for  teachers  in  classes  for  the 
physically  defective  is  $820  and  the  range 
is  up  to  $1,900.  The  minimum  for  high 
school  teachers  is  $900,  ranging  up  to 
$3,150.  The  executives  in  the  system  in- 
clude the  associate  city  superintendents 
at  $6,500,  district  superintendents  at 
$5,000,  and  directors  of  departments,  su- 
pervisors and  examiners  at  $3,000  to 
$6,500. 


It  seems  fair  to  compare  teachers  with 
social  workers  as  to  the  responsibility  and 
difficulty  of  their  tasks,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  minimum  for  teachers  is  higher 
and  the  range  of  opportunity  greater. 
An  occasional  executive  in  a  relief  so 
ciety  may  receive  as  much  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school  or  a  district  su- 
perintendent, but  only  a  few  have  salar- 
ies approximately  equal  to  those  of  as- 
sociate city  superintendents. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  the  salary  scale  is  fixed  in  social 
work.  Evidence  was  given  us  again  and 
again  showing  gradual  increase  in  the 
standard  of  compensation  as  the  scope 
of  the  work  has  widened  and  efficiency 
increased.  As  social  purposes  become 
more  clearly  formulated  in  the  public 
mind,  and  standards  of  ability  are  tested 
in  the  light  of  new  realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  profession,  it  will 
probably  be  no  longer  true  that  the 
choice  of  social  work  rather  than  teach- 
ing will  involve  financial  sacrifice. 

Meanwhile  boards  of  directors  and 
executives  can  hasten  the  development 
of  high  standards  of  accomplishment 
by  educating  contributors  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  trained,  ex- 
pert service,  and  the  necessity  for  pay- 
ing adequately  for  it.  Already  in  the 
newer  social  movements,  especially 
those  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions,  salaries  at  the  top 
are  probably  comparable  with  those  of 
successful  lawyers,  doctors,  or  the  bet- 
ter paid  college  professors. 

Qualifications 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  qualifica- 
tions required  in  social  work  have  been 
standardized  or  even  formulated  with 
sufficient  definiteness  to  make  general 
statements  safe.  The  opinions  of  ex- 
ecutives on  this  point  are  significant 
since  it  is  they  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  engaging  workers  for  their  so- 
cieties. More  than  one  believed  that 
men  and  women  trained  in  vocational 
schools  might  be  lacking  in  humane 
qualities,  and  that  it  was  preferable  to 
employ  a  worker  inspired  by  kindness 
and  love  of  humanity  than  one  possess- 
ing more  knowledge  or  technical  ability 

"Personality"  was  the  magic  word 
used  most  frequently  to  head  the  list  of 
desirable  qualities.  Many  declared  that 
there  was  a  "natural  gift"  for  social 
work,  which  could  not  be  acquired  by 
training  and  without  which  training  was 
useless.  YYe  were  given  illustrations  of 
workers  equipped  by  college  education 
and  professional  experience,  who  failed 
conspicuously  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
natural  gift.  The  specific  quality 
personality  is  difficult  to  analyze.  It 
seems  to  be  composed  of  tact,  common 
sense,  magnetism,  sympathy,  love  of  hu- 
manity, initiative,  enthusiasm,  refine- 
ment, and  personal   force. 

In  some  of  the  organizations  we  were 
told  that  no  social  workers  were  em- 
ploved       Clerks    or    matrons    or   business 
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managers  were  engaged  for  specific 
work,  but  the  directors  did  not  consider 
that  the  salaried  positions  which  they 
offered  could  be  regarded  as  profes- 
sional. The  day  nurseries  may  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrative  of  agencies  in 
which  the  professional  possibilities  of 
the  work  entrusted  to  salaried  employes 
is  not  often  recognized,  while  a  few  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  care  of 
children  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  is  a  task  in  which  expert  service 
can  be  utilized  to  advantage. 

Education 

The  newer  conception  at  once  creates 
a  demand  for  a  professional  worker, 
while  her  predecessor  was  probably  re- 
garded by  the  board  merely  as  a  house- 
keeper or  matron  whose  duties  required 
no  special  training.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  many  different  types  of  social  agen- 
cies. In  practically  all  the  largest  or- 
ganizations the  executives  expressed  a 
preference  for  college  graduates  with 
special   training   for  social  work. 

The  facts  as  to  the  education  of  those 
who  answered  our  questionnaires  show 
how  far  this  preference  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  actual  choice  of  workers.  It 
should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
some  of  the  men  and  women  investiga- 
ted have  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
same  organization  and  the  tangible 'facts 
about  their  education  do  not  reflect  pres- 
ent tendencies.  Moreover,  experience 
has  qualified  many  of  them  for  expert 
service  and  the  lack  of  a  college  degree 
does  not  indicate  a  low  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency. On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
believe'  in  training  in  college  or  profes- 
sional school  emphasize  the  greater 
economy  of  this  method  of  developing 
and  testing  power. 

College  graduates  numbered  99  among 
165  men  reporting,  and  202  of  596  wom- 
en. Thus  34  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  men  were  college 
graduates.  In  addition,  17  men  and  44 
women  had  attended  college  without 
graduating.  The  largest  proportion  of 
those  possessed  of  a  college  education 
is  found  among  the  workers  in  organiza- 
tions concerned  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  conditions.  In  institutional 
work  only  2  men  and  2  women  of  the 
43  reporting  had  college  degrees. 

Of  the  16  women  reporting  a  salary 
of  $2,000  or  more,  12  had  attended  col- 
lege, 5  of  them  graduating.  The  median 
salary  group  for  those  who  have  had  no 
college  training  was  between  $800  and 
$900,  and  for  the  college  graduates,  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $1,200. 

For  men,  the  median  for  college 
graduates  is  between  $2,000  and  $2,400, 
and  for  those  who  have  had  no  college 
training,  between  $900  and  $1,000.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  educa- 
tional preparation  is  the  only  factor  in 
producing  these  differences.  The  varia- 
tions in  salary  are  due  rather  to  differ- 


ences in  type  of  work  but  amount  of 
education  is  important  in  determining 
the  type  of  position  for  which  the  man 
or  woman  may  be  qualified  and  this  re- 
sults in  difference  in  salary. 

In  considering  the  data  as  to  profes- 
sional training  for  social  work,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  schools  for  social 
workers  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  and  that  until  a  short  time  ago 
experience  in  an  organization  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  securing  specific 
training.  Training  in  the  law  was  once 
obtained  in  law  offices,  but  today  the 
necessity  for  training  in  a  law  school  is 
not  challenged. 

Vocational  schools  for  social  work- 
ers are  now  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
law  schools  forty  years  ago.  That  a 
large  proportion  of  social  workers  have 
gained  efficiency  through  actual  experi- 
ence rather  than  through  a  vocational 
course  is  no  more  cogent  an  argument 
against  the  desirability  of  training  than 
the  similar  situation  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion when  the  law  schools  were  begin- 
ning their  work. 

Of  the  779  social  workers  reporting 
on  this  point,  162  had  had  some  courses 
in  training  schools  for  social  workers, 
including  those  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  Lon- 
don, with  the  New  York  school  claim- 
ing the  largest  group.  Ten  men  and  26 
women  had  taken  the  full  regular  course 
The  salaries  of  these  men  ranged  from 
$780  to  $3,600,  with  the  median  between 
$1,200  and  $1,400.  For  the  26  women, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $420  to 
$1,800,  the  median  was  between  $1,000 
and  $1,200,  a  figure'  identical  with  the 
median  for  college  trained  women.  The 
median  salary  for  the  women  who  had 
had  no  courses  whatever,  either  regular 
or  special,  was  between  $900  and  $1,000 
and  for  the  men.  between  $1,200  and 
$1,400. 

When  we  realize  that  many  of  the 
workers  in  the  most  important  execu- 
tive positions  began  their  careers  before 
the  schools  of  philanthropy  were  in  ex- 
istence, we  may  consider  this  to  be  an 
excellent  showing  in  salary  attainments 
among  the  small  group  of  trained  work- 
ers whose  experience  so  far  has  been 
comparatively  brief. 

An  analysis  of  salaries  according  to 
the  duration  of  employment  made  it  evi- 
dent that  other  factors  besides  length 
of  service  determine  increases.  The 
lowest  salary  group  has  representatives 
of  those  whose  terms  of  employment 
have  been  ten  years  or  longer,  and  the 
higher  salaries  are  distributed  in  groups 
with  varying  periods  of  service.  It  is 
not  necessary  or,  probably,  desirable 
that  salary  increases  should  depend  pri- 
marily upon  length  of  service,  but  in  a 
profession  the  ideal  condition  would 
seem  to  insure  increasing  compensation 
for  the  increasing  value  which  experi- 
ence ought  to  bestow  on  properly  se- 
lected  workers 


Few  executives  could  make  any  defi- 
nite statement  as  to  a  plan  of  promo- 
tion, although  a  number  indicated  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  organization 
to  have  such  a  policy  formulated,  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  a  plan  of  mini- 
mum and  maximum  in  different  posi- 
tions is  being  tried.  Adequate  recog- 
nition of  efficiency  in  workers  already 
employed  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  social  agencies. 

Number  of  Workers 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  social 
workers  counted  in  our  study  with  the 
numbers  in  other  professions  recorded 
in  the  United  States  census  shows  that 
the  salaried  workers  in  the  private  phi- 
lanthropies of  New  York  city  are  as 
numerous  as  authors,  editors  and  re- 
porters, or  civil  engineers  and  survey- 
ors; that  they  are  a  larger  group  than 
the  clergymen,  architects,  dentists,  or 
chemists;  that  they  number  about  half 
as  many  as  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  lawyers, 
judges  and  justices.  If  to  the  social 
workers  in, private  agencies  we  add  those 
in  government  service,  social  work 
takes  rank  numerically  with  the  most 
important  of  the  recognized  profes- 
sions. 

As  social  work  deals  with  human  re- 
lationships, with  community  relation- 
ships, and  with  the  development  and 
education  of  public  opinion,  its  subject 
matter  is  not  less  important  than  that 
of  the  teacher,  the  lawyer  or  the  physi- 
cian. As  in  accomplishing  its  purposes 
it  must  utilize  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  psychology,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  the  scientific  investigator  or  the 
diagnostician,  its  technique  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  professions. 
Recognition  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  this  vocation  depends,  however, 
rather  more  upon  realization  of  its  aims 
than  upon  the  evidence  of  requirements 
as  they  now  exist. 

The  newer  societies,  representing  new 
social  movements  and  new  methods  of 
meeting  old  conditions,  have,  on  the 
whole,  higher  standards  both  of  com- 
pensation and  of  qualifications  for 
workers;  while  in  the  older  societies  the 
tendency  toward  higher  salary  rates  and 
new  requirements  was  made  clear  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  impression 
made  by  this  study  of  salaries  and 
qualifications  in  social  work  is  the  evi- 
dence of  changing  standards.  How  far 
these  tendencies  can  be  guided  by  new 
policies  of  training,  recruiting  and  pro- 
moting workers,  and  how  far  the  possi- 
bility of  effective  training  and  recruit- 
ing depends  upon  the  recognition  im- 
plied in  salary  standards,  are  questions 
of  prime  importance  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  this,  the  newest  of  the 
professions 
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FROM  Chicago's  crowded  nineteenth  ward  ) 
bay  from  San  Francisco,  seems  a  far  cp|:- 
land  for  the  first  small  playground  for  Clt. 
Muir  woods  to  the  people  of  the  Unitecr. 
Kent,  formerly  citizen  of  Chicago  and  now  congi|, 
recreation  facilities.     For  while  the  Muir  woodsr 
in   the  Interior   Department's  administration  of  fc 

Public  recreation,  thus  broadly  conceived,  k 
playground  in  the  crowded  city  to  the  "big  1 1 
the  enchantingly  beautiful  Yosemite  or  the  higiis 
movement  brought  in  a  larger  idea  of  the  hum: 
render  to  the  masses  of  city  dwellers.  Similar 
parks  is  to  develop  their  popular  use.  The  manlir 
Lane  to  give  it  reality.  Like  Mr.  Kent,  he  is  a  : 
(  hicago  and  California — Stephen   T.   Mather. 

Chicago  knows  Mr.  Mather  in  many  lines  o|n 
results  and  cares  nothing  about  being  a  figure-he 
League  and  the  City  Club,  and  he  conceived  ar 
service  back  of  the  stock  yards.     [See  The  Sui  3 

Mr.  Mather  has  long  been  associated  with  tr. 
provided  for  America.  Few  members  of  the  Sit 
tain  camping  trips  as  he.  And  this  means  that  1 
Club  in  the  East,  the  Prairie  Club  in  Chicago, 
venture  up  mountain  slopes  or  down  wilderness  t|  | 
pools  of  trout  streams,    who    find    contentment 

To  lead  his  countrymen  to  a  larger  appreciai 
enjoyment  of  them  possible  for  all.  for  people  o 
work  which  Mr.  Mather  has  undertaken. 

It  is  doubtful  if  as  many  as  five  in  a  thousa 
parks.  But  the  past  summer,  with  Europe  "clo 
with  the  Pacific  coast  expositions  drawing  pec 
than  ever  before.  And  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  1 
from  1915. 

Each  of  the  principal  parks  presents  charact 
least  not  so  pre-eminently  in  any  other  park. 
geysers,  boiling  springs,  and  volcanoes  and  other 
its   great   dominating   mountain   peak    whose   shou 
system  so  far  discovered ;   Sequoia  and  General 
incomparably  beautiful   valley:   Crater  Lake   frjj 
unbroken  crater  wall  of  an  extinct  volcano;  Glac 
mountain  scenery;  Rocky  Mountain   Park.  Color; 
constituting  the  backbone  of  the  continent ;   and 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellers. 

To  many  it  may  be  news  that  there  is  Win. 
Park  in  Oklahoma,  and  Sullys  Hill  National  Park| 
sas  are  a  national  reservation.     There  are  also 
Interior   Department.   10  by  the  Department   of 
include   the   Grand   Canyon   and   the   petrified    tot 
Washington,  and  Lassen  peak  in  California.     It  Is 
bill  to  make  the  Grand  Canyon  a  national  park 
.to  be  classed   as  parks  and  some  parks   which   o 

The  national  park  service  is  not  well  organize! 
all  these  laws  authorize  the  secretarv  of  the  intt 
the  parks  and  to  grant  privileges  in  them,  there 

The   purposes    for   which   money    received    ft 
parks  earn  money  which  cannot  be  used  for  their 
It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance,  to  use  money 
development  of  much  needed  roads  and  trails  in 
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The  Nation's  Play- 
grounds 

By 
Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 

he  wooded  slopes  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  across  the 
iut  it  so  happens  that  the  same  man  who  gave  the 
go's  tenement  children  also  gave  the  magnificent 
ates.  These  two  public-spirited  gifts  of  William 
lan  from  California,  typify  the  range  of  our  public 
not  classified  as  a  national  park,  they  are  included 
ional   parks  and  reservations. 

races  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  spaces,  from  the  small 
oors"  as  you  find  it  in  the  Yellowstone  wonderland. 
ow  fields  of  Mount  Rainier.  The  playground 
service  which  city  parks  and  recreation  areas  can 
le  new  era  which  is  now  dawning  in  our  national 

0  saw   this  vision   has  been   chosen  by   Secretary  , 

1  successful  business  man  whose  loyalty  is  to  both 

nc   effort   as   a    worker   who   wants   to    accomplish 
He  has  been  a  mainstay  in  the  Municipal  Voters' 
elped   to   build   a   neighborhood    center   for   social 
for  December  27,  1913.] 

who  seek  out  the  best  that  nature  has  so  lavishly 
Club  find  as  much  enjoyment  in  its  annual  moun- 
;pirit  is  one  with  that  which  stirs  the  Appalachian 
Wanderlusters  of  Washington,  and  all  who 
s,  who  wander  along  the  rushing  waters  and  quiet 
>eaceful  hills  and  valleys. 

and  use  of  their  national  parks  and  to  make  the 
ender    means    as    well    as    the    better-to-do,    is   the 

Imericans  can  even  name  the  fourteen  national 
during  altercations,"  as  a  cartoonist  put  it,  and 
west,  there  were  many  more  visitors  to  the  parks 
■r    popular   knowledge   and    use   of   them    will    date 

tic  scenerj  which  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  or  at 
Yellowstone,  of  course,  is  distinguished  for  its 
nge  manifestations  of  nature ;  Mount  Rainier  for 
■  glisten  with  the  greatest  one-mountain  glacier 
nt  Parks  for  their  giant  trees;  Yosemite  for  its 
"^und  blue  body  of  water  surrounded  by  the 
for  its  60  glaciers  and  250  lakes  set  in  magnificent 
established  in  1915,  for  its  range  of  mountains 
a    Verde    Park    for    its    remarkable    ruins    of    the 

ive  National  Park  in  South  Dakota,  Piatt  National 
North  Dakota,  and  that  the  Hot  Springs  in  Arkan- 
30  "national  monuments,"  18  administered  by  the 
iculture  and  two  by  the  War  Department.     These 

in  Arizona,  the  Muir  woods.  Mount  Olympus  in 
pected  that  this  year  will  see  the  passage  of  the 
Dubtless  there  are  other  "monuments"  which  ought 
t  to  be  classed  as  monuments. 
Each  park  was  created  by  a  separate  law.  While 
r  to  provide  regulations  for  the  government  of 
mch  lack  of  uniformity. 

concessions  may  be  spent  vary.  Some  of  the 
l  improvement  without  a  special  act  of  Congress, 
rned  by  one  of  the  older  established  parks  for  the 
ewer   park.      There    is    even    no    wav    wherebv    a 


WITH     THE    TRAIL     FOLLOWERS    IN     MOUNT    RAINIER    PARK 


ROBERT    B.    MARSHALL 

Superintendent   of  the  National    Parks 


INEXPENSIVE    CHALETS    A    DAYS    WALK 
APART   ARE  PLANNED 


A   BIG  TREE  IN    SEQUOIA   PARK,   NOTE 
THE  PEOPLE    AT   THE   BASE 
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(RATER    LAKE,    SHOWING   A    SMALL   CRATER    WITHIN    THE   BIG   ONE 


ranger    can    be    transferred    from    one 
park  to  another. 

The  division  of  federal  and  state  jur- 
isdiction also  varies.  Unless  the  state 
cedes  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  park  is  governed  by  state  laws. 
Yellowstone,  Glacier  and  Piatt  National 
Parks  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
federal  jurisdiction  is  complete — where 
the  regulations  by  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  solely  govern.  In  the  others, 
where  the  state  laws  obtain,  great  diffi- 
culties in  administration  arise,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  punish  for  violation  of  its 
regulations.  In  the  case  of  two  parks — 
Mount  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake — juris- 
diction has  been  ceded  by  the  states  but 
not  yet  accepted  by   Congress. 

The  lack  of  unified  administration 
conies  back  to  the  situation  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  fact  that  Congress  has  cre- 
ated no  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Each 
park  supervisor  and  the  general  super- 
intendent of  parks  have  strictly  limited 
powers.  They  can  take  no  step  involv- 
ing policy  or  initiative  without  specific 
authorization  from  Washington  even  as 
to  the  smallest  details.  Yet  in  Wash- 
ington there  has  been  no  responsible 
executive  to  whom  the  parks  are  a  mat- 
ter of  undivided  concern.  Their  super- 
vision forms  part  of  the  work  of  the 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
but  he  has  other  important  duties  as 
well.  The  parks  receive  the  sole  atten- 
tion of  not  more  than  three  employes. 
There  is  no  money  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministration, and  the  little  that  is  spent 
is  squeezed  out  of  the  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  secretary's  office. 

The  appropriations  for  the  parks  in 
1914  were  only  about  $300,000  and  the 
revenues  from  concessions  and  other 
sources  were  approximately  $100,000. 
Canada  in  the  same  year  appropriated 
$700,000  for  her  parks.  She  hopes, 
moreover,  to  establish  a  national  park 
within  fifty  miles  of  each  of  her  larger 
cities,  to  provide  accessible  outing  and 
camping  places  for  city  dwellers  whose 
vacation  time  and  funds  are  meager. 
The  visitors  to  all  our  parks  put  to 
gether,  except  Hot  Springs  and  Piatt, 
which    arc    nierelv    reservations    around 


medicinal  springs — numbered  only  85,- 
000  in  1914.  In  1915  the  total  increased 
to  nearly  200,000. 

The  need  is  thus  for  organization  and 
a  consistent  policy  of  development 
through  creating  a  Bureau  of  National 
Parks  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
But  Mr.  Mather  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
believes  in  going  ahead  with  such  ma- 
chinery as  is  available.  The  new  policy 
for  the  national  parks  simply  means,  he 
says,  "that  an  adequate  housekeeping 
system  must  be  inaugurated  to  prepare 
the  premises  for  the  occupancy  of  their 
owners,  the  people."  Having  been  "'ab- 
sentee landlords,"  so  to  speak,  he  be- 
lieves that  when  the  proper  facilities  are 
provided  they  will  visit  the  parks  in 
vastly  greater  numbers. 

These  facilities  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  classes.  Thus  far 
the  comparatively  well-to-do  have  been 
the  principal  users  of  the  parks.  While 
the  government  has  always  retained  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  rates  of  hotels 
and  transportation  facilities,  hotel  men 
could  not  he  tempted  into  places  where 
patronage  was  uncertain  unless  they 
were    given      considerable     leewav      for 


National  Park  Needs 


/.  Passage  of  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Parks  Bureau 

J.  Passage  of  appropriations  asked 
for:  $760,647.51,  less  thai: 
one-fourteenth  of  the  cost  0/ 
a  battleship 

s  Passage  of  bills  making  national 
parks  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Mount  Baker  and  en- 
larging Sequoia  National 
Park  ' 


Write  your  Congressman  in  sup- 
port of  these  measures.  For  in- 
formation concerning  the  parks  and 
plans  to  Popularise  them,  write  to  the 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Washington,  /»    ( 


profit.  The  rates  allowed  have  not  been 
excessively  high  but  they  have  been  high 
enough  to  bar  large  numbers  of  the  plain 
people  whose  vacation  funds  are  limited. 
Some  of  the  camps  or  tent  colonies  have 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  come  who 
cannot  afford  the  higher  priced  hotels. 
But  until  now  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic effort  to  solve  on  a  large  scale 
the  problem  of  economical  living  in  the 
parks. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  program  now 
being  worked  out  provides  for  a  well 
organized  publicity  and  information 
service  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the 
country  with  the  parks,  for  the  aggres- 
sive promotion  of  much  larger  patron- 
age, for  a  scheme  of  unified  administra- 
tion in  each  park  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  economies  to  be  gained  through 
the  handling  of  larger  business,  and  for 
a  profit-sharing  arrangement  between 
the  government  and  concessionaries. 
This  program  will  make  possible,  it  is 
earnestly  hoped,  more  and  better  roads 
and  trails,  greatly  increased  hotel,  public 
camp  and  transportation  accommoda- 
tions to  enable  the  rapid  tourist  to  see 
as  many  of  the  sights  as  possible  in  a 
short  time  and  the  leisurely  vacationist 
to  travel  comfortably,  conveniently  and 
economically. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Yellowstone 
to  automobiles  on  August  1,  1915,  all 
the  parks  may  now  be  visited  by  motor. 
But  if  the  new  policy  develops  as  it  is 
expected  to,  the  "hiker"  will  find  in  a 
few  years  chains  of  simple  chalets  or 
inns  an  easy  day's  walk  apart  where  he 
may  get  lodging  and  meals  for  a  very 
low  price  or  where  he  can  buy  a  little 
food  which  he  may  cook  himself  with 
the  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot  he  carries 
along  on  his  back.  The  need  for  open- 
ing the  way  to  those  who  would  enjoy 
the  national  playgrounds  so  appealed  to 
Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  when  he 
visited  some  of  the  parks  last  summer, 
that  he  gave  a  trail — the  money  to  con- 
struct it — in  Glacier  Park,  and  con- 
tributed $1,000  to  the  cost  of  developing 
the  Tioga  Road  which  provides  a  new 
entrance  into  Yosemite    Park. 

The  parks  have  thus  far  been  conduct- 
ed so  independently  of  each  other  that 
there  is  no  single  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
government  concerning  all.  Very  serv- 
iceable circulars  of  information,  how- 
ever, are  issued  for  each  park.  It  is 
worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  the 
Geological  Survey  is  publishing  four 
guide  books  arranged  according  to  rail- 
\\  ay  routes.  They  cover  the  Northern 
Pacific  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle,  the 
( »\  erland  Route  from  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco,  the  Sante  Fe,  and  the  con- 
necting lines  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seat- 
tle. According  to  the  director  of  the 
survey,  George  Otis  Smith,  the  plan  of 
the  series  is  to  present  authoritative  in- 
formation and  to  entertain  the  traveler 
by  making  what  he  sees  out  of  the  car 
window  more  interesting.     Rnterrainine 
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notes  on  civic  development  or  references 
to  significant  epochs  in  the  record  of 
discovery  and  settlement  mingle  with  ex- 
planations of  mountain  and  valley  or 
statements  of  geologic  history. 

These  books  are  copiously  provided 
with  illustrations  and  maps.  The  text 
is  written  in  popular  style  and  points 
out  everything  from  the  spot  where 
Buffalo  Bill  took  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
on  a  buffalo  hunt  to  the  place  where 
you  can  see  Cambrian  quartzite  resting 
on  Archean  gneiss.  You  may  think  the 
latter  is  a  bit  too  deep  for  the  average 
traveler.  But  the  book  shows  a  photo- 
graph of  the  very  hill  you  see  out  of 
the  car  window  and  labels  the  portion 
which  is  Cambrian  quartzite  and  that 
which  is  Archean  gneiss.  The  pages 
explain  the  matter  in  non-technical 
words.  Presto !  and  your  ordinary 
Pullman  is  transformed  into  a  geological 
laboratory  adapted  to  the  ordinary  intel- 
ligence of  the  average  man. 

Already  the  wider  publicity  for  the 
national  parks  is  starting.  Magazine  ar- 
ticles are  appearing,  moving-picture 
films  are  being  shown,  and  popular 
travel  lecturers  are  giving  them  larger 
attention.  Through  the  public  schools 
250,000  leaflets,  designed  to  interest 
children,  will  be  distributed.  Mr.  Mather 
has  associated  with  him  Robert  Sterling 
Yard,  former  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  to  devise  and  carry  out  fur- 
ther publicity  plans. 

In  each  park  as  part  of  the  unified 
system  of  administration,  there  is  to  be 
an  adequate  information  service. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  government 
has  maintained  no  bureau  in  any  of  the 
parks  to  provide  information  and  ar- 
range transportation.  Visitors  have  had 
to  go  to  the  nearest  concession  stands 
and  naturally  the  advice  is  governed  by 
the  financial  interest  of  the  concession- 
re. 

While  there  is  no  law  providing  for 
a  general  superintendent  of  national 
parks,  the  comptroller  held  that  the  In- 
terior Department  could  appoint  such  an 
officer  and  apportion  his  salary  among 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  different 
parks.  To  this  position  Secretary  Lane 
has  recently  detailed  Robert  Bradford 
Marshall,  chief  geographer  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Marshall  personal- 
ly surveyed  the  Yosemite  and  General 
Grank  Parks  and  superintended  the  sur- 
vey of  all  the  others  except  the  Yellow- 
stone. Probably  no  one  else  is  so 
familiar  with  the  history,  topography 
and  condition  of  the  parks.  As  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  in  some  respects  a  dis- 
ciple, he  shared  John  Muir's  devotion 
to  American  scenery.  In  1911,  he  was 
chosen  by  Secretary  Fisher  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  creating  what  is 
now  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
Prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, the  general  superintendent  was 
Mark  Daniels,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
resigned  owing  to  pressure  of  personal 
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business  after  sixteen  months  of  service. 
Mr.  Daniels  had  already  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  artistic  development  of  the 
facilities  in  the  parks.  His  plan  for  a 
new  and  beautiful  Yosemite  village  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  town-planning  method 
to  the  needs  of  the  parks.  According 
to  the  plan  the  haphazard,  inadequate 
and  unattractive  hotels  and  buildings 
which  have  heretofore  served  will  be 
replaced  by  a  new  group  including  fine 
modern  hotels,  simple  shelters,  camp  ar- 
rangements, stores,  outfitting  stations 
for  campers,  a  church,  comfort  stations, 
and  even  hospital  facilities,  all  arranged 
so  as  to  make  a  harmonious  unit  capable 
of  appropriate  expansion. 

Two  new  hotels  and  four  chalets, 
which  are  to  be  built  next  spring,  will 
be  designed  and  located  in  accordance 
with  the  group  scheme.  Similar  work 
is  to  be  planned  in  the  other  parks,  so 
that  all  of  them  will  increasingly  provide 
better  "housekeeping"  arrangements  for 
the   visits   of   the   "absentee   landlords." 

For   such    development    in   each    park 


IN    THE    GOOD  OLD    SUMMER    TIME- 
GLACIER   PARK 


unified  administration  is  essential.  Ob- 
viously transportation  in  each  park 
should  be  one  system.  Similarly  if  all 
the  hotels,  stores  and  public  camps  are 
administered  as  one  system,  such  factors 
of  economies  as  the  wholesale  buying  of 
provisions  will  help  greatly  to  reduce 
living  costs. 

This  big  new  scheme  for  each  park  af- 
fords the  broad  basis  for  the  profit-shar- 
ing relation  which  the  government  is 
developing  with  '  concessionaires.  The 
government,  through  the  creation  of  the 
parks,  supplies  the  attraction  and  thus 
the  business  opportunity,  and  assumes  all 
the  responsibility  of  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection. It  seems  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  after  generous  allowance  to  cover 
the  concessionaires'  operating  costs,  in- 
terest on  investment  and  sinking  fund, 
the  government  should  share  equally 
with  the  concessionaire  in  the  profits— 
every  dollar  of  which  should  be  turned 
back  into  the  fund  for  administering  and 
improving  the  national  parks  for  the 
widest  use  of  all. 

The  new  developments  in  the  Yosemite 
are  being  undertaken  along  these  lines 
by  the  Desmond  Commissary  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  which  has  agreed  to 
spend  $250,000  at  once  and  as  much 
more  during  its  twenty  year  contract  as 
the  patronage  warrants.  This  example 
demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  the  profit 
sharing  plan  and  assures  its  extension 
as  the  governmental  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

To  give  the  highest  effectiveness  to 
the  new  effort  to  popularize  the  national 
recreation  grounds,  it  is  urgently  desir- 
able that  Congress  establish  a  Bureau  of 
National  Parks.  All  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  all  the  secretaries 
of  the  interior  have  for  several  years 
favored  the  establishment  of  such  a  bu- 
reau. 

Those  who  want  these  splendid  na- 
tional playgrounds  to  serve  more  widely 
the  needs  of  the  people  should  see  to  it 
that  Congress  passes  the  bills  to  make 
national  parks  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Mount  Baker,  to  enlarge  the  Se- 
quoia Park,  to  appropriate  the  needed 
$769,647.51,  and  to  create  the  National 
Parks  Bureau. 
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I  HAD  been  present  at  the 
operation,  and  had  seen 
with  sickening  resentful- 
ness,  a  young  woman  robbed 
of  her  power  of  maternity.  Not 
but  that  the  operation  was  nec- 
essary ;  it  was  only  a  wonder 
she  hadn't  died  before,  inter- 
vention had  been  so  long  de- 
layed. She  was  a  bride  of 
seven  months,  one  of  those 
women  whose  beauty  seems  al- 
most luminous.  She  had  masses 
of  dusky  hair,  and  big  pathetic- 
looking  brown  eyes,  and  a  curi- 
ously transparent  skin.  Life  seemed  to 
run  with  her  just  under  the  surface.  She 
was  exquisitely  formed,  and  her  youth 
(she  was  only  nineteen)  retained  to  her 
all  the  grace  and  softness  of  a  child. 
The  cut  of  the  knife  in  that  firm  flesh 
seemed  almost  a  sacrilege. 

For  the  first  few  days  she  lay  in  a 
sort  of  suffering  stupor.  She  spoke  only 
to  beg  for  mercy;  so  racked  was  she  by 
pain  that  she  could  get  peace  only  under 
a  soporific,  and  that  is  contraindicated 
in  these  cases.  I  pitied  her  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  and  used  to  drop  in 
at  odd  hours  to  see  if  I  could  do  any- 
thing to  make  her  more  comfortable. 
Once  I  met  her  husband,  a  most  cul- 
tured, charming  man,  a  lawyer,  and  he 
seemed  quite  overcome  by  his  wife's 
distress.  I  was  sorry  for  him  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  loathed  him. 

O  NE  day  I  found  the  patient  in  bet- 
ter spirits.  She  was  resting  quite 
easily,  the  nurse  told  me.  I  went  over 
to  the  bed  and  spoke  to  her  gently. 

"You're  getting  better,  Mrs.  Hut- 
chins,"  I  said,  with  what  show  of  cheer- 
fulness I  could  muster.  "Soon  you'll  be 
able  to  go  out  on  the  bridge." 

"Yes,  I  am  better,"  she  answered 
"I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  down  into  the 
pit.  The  agony, — the  agony,  you  will 
never  know."  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
slow  tears  rolled  out  under  the  lids. 
She  was  still  very  weak. 

"Well,  the  worst  of  it  is  over,"  I  re- 
assured her.  "In  a  very  short  time 
you'll  be  feeling  quite  yourself  again. 
A  little  fresh  air  will  set  you  up  wonder- 
fully." 

"Tell  me,  Doctor,"  her  voice  was  quite 
low,  almost  a  whisper,  "tell  me,  shall  I 
be  able  to  have  children  ?"  Her  eyes 
were  still  closed,  a  faint  color  came  up 
under  her  transparent  skin. 

What  could  I  answer?  She  v/as  in 
no  condition  to  hear  the  truth  now.  I 
put  her  off  as  tactfully  as  I  could. 

"You  must  take  good  care  of  your- 
self, Mrs.  Hutchins,  and  rest  and  not 
worry.  You  mustn't  let  any  trouble 
prey  on  your  mind,  it  will  not  be  good 
for  you." 

I  saw  her  chin  tremble  like  a  child's, 
apparently  she  sensed  the  procrastina- 
tion. 

I  saw  the  chief  and  told  him  about 
the  conversation,  and  asked  what  I 
should    do,    for   T    felt    sure    she    would 
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come  back   to   the   question   at   my   next 
visit. 

"In  the  end  we'll  have  to  tell  her,  1 
suppose,"  he  said,  shaking  himself  into 
his  big  overcoat;  "but  we'll  put  it  off  as 
long  as  we  can.  Of  course,  we  can't 
tell  her  the  cause,"  he  added  quickly. 

After  that  I  was  careful  to  have  the 
nurse  stand  close  by  during  my  brief 
visits,  and  I  diverted  the  conversation 
into  safe  channels  by  dint  of  confining 
it  strictly  to  prosaic  questions.  But  al- 
ways I  saw  that  haunting  question  in 
her  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  some  day  it 
would  have  to  be  answered. 

One  night,  shortly  before  she  was 
going  home,  the  nurse  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  to  come  down  and  see  Mrs. 
Hutchins.  She  said  she  could  not  quiet 
her,  that  she  was  working  herself  up 
into  a  perfect  fever.  I  slipped  on  my 
white  coat  and  went  down  with  an  un- 
comfortable foreboding.  The  nurse 
intercepted  me  in  the  hall. 

"Dr.  Newbold  told  her  this  afternoon 
that  she'd  have  to  give  up  hope  for  the 
future.  And  now  she's  in  there,  poor 
thing,  crying  her  eyes  out  and  I  don't 
believe  she'll  go  to  sleep  unless  you  give 
her  something." 

My  heart  sank.  What  could  1  do  to 
comfort  her? 

'Was  he  perfectly  definite?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  I  didn't  listen  much 
while  they  were  talking.  I  was  getting 
her  nourishment  ready.  He  asked  me 
not  to  bother  about  the  dressings  or 
anything.  He  just  had  something  to 
tell  her.  She  didn't  break  down  while 
he  was  there,  just  took  it  quietly  the 
way  you  would  take  a  death  sentence, 
and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  didn't 
carry  on.  just  lay  there  with  her  eyes 
closed  like  something  lifeless.  I  was  in 
and  out  all  the  time  and  just  thought 
she  was  sleepy.  Then  I  washed  her  face 
and  hands  and  brought  her  supper,  and 
went  off  for  my  own,  and  when  I  came 
back  she  hadn't  touched  a  mouthful. 
She  was  lying  back  on  the  pillow  cry- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Oh,  it 
really  was  pitiful."  The  sympathetic 
woman  wiped  her  eyes.  "Do  try  to  do 
something  to  comfort  her — would  it — " 
She  stopped  short.  She  wouldn't  sug- 
gest remedies  to  the  doctor. 

I  knocked  on  the  door  gently  and 
receiving  no  answer  went  in.  She  was 
lying  hack,  utterly  spent  with  the   force 


of  her  emotion.  Her  dark  hair 
formed  a  shadowy  frame  for 
her  face.  On  her  hands  were  the 
red  marks  of  her  teeth.  The 
room  was  filled  with  the  heavy 
fragrance  of  hyacinths  sent  by 
her  husband.  On  the  little  table 
by  her  bedside  was  his  picture. 
She  gave  me  a  long  look  as  1 
entered  the  room,  then  broke 
into  sobs.  The  tears  rolled  un- 
restrained down  her  cheeks. 
She  didn't  even  try  to  dry  them. 
"He  told  me,  he  told  me  this 
afternoon.  Oh,  Doctor,  I  can 
never  have  any  children !"  She  bit  her 
white  wrist  cruelly. 

"Now,  now,  Mrs.  Hutchins,"  I  said, 
"it  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that.  Lots  of 
people  haven't  any  children.  You  are 
young,  you  have  your  husband."  I  look- 
ed at  his  picture.  The  shame  of  it  all 
made   my   face  burn. 

She  half  raised  herself  in  bed,  lean- 
ing forward  on  one  elbow,  her  eyes 
blazing  with  an  almost  insane  fire. 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,  that's  the 
worst  of  it,"  she  said  huskily,  moisten- 
ing her  lips  with  her  tongue.  "He  will 
divorce  me  now  I  am  childless.  He's 
longed  for  them  so.  The  first  boy  was 
to  be  called  by  his  name.  He's  thirty- 
six  and  he  settled  down  just  to  have 
children.  He  wants  someone  to  carry 
on  the  name.  He  doesn't  love  me  for 
my  own  sake.  It's  all  on  account  of  the 
children.  Oh,  my  God,  what  shall  I  do?" 
She  threw  herself  backwards  desperately 
and  lay  there  as  if  lifeless  in  the  pil- 
lows. 

LONGED  to  tell  her  the  whole  story 
to  make  it  clear  about  her  husband, 
and  then  let  her  judge  of  the  fault.  1 
longed,  too,  to  tell  her  husband,  but  all 
of  this  I  knew  was  unsafe  ground.  In 
one  case  the  man  had  made  the  disease 
in  his  wife  pretext  for  a  divorce,  claim- 
ing that  she  had  been  untrue  to  him. 

"Don't  wear  yourself  out  so,  Mrs 
Hutchins,"  I  besought  her.  "Your  hus- 
band can't  he  so  unkind.  You  can  adopt 
children." 

"It  wouldn't  be  the  same.  You're 
young,  you  don't  know."  (I  was  several 
years  her  senior.)  "And  it  isn't  only 
that,  I  want  my  own  little  children. 
I've  got  a  right  to  them,  my  life  will 
mean  nothing  without  them,  every 
woman  has  a  right  to  her  children." 

"I'll  talk  to  your  husband.  He  will 
see  things  in  the  right  light."  1  at- 
tempted to  console  her. 

"No,  no,  he  won't.  It's  no  use.  1 
know  him.  He  will  look  upon  me  as 
the  barren  fig-tree  in  the  Bible."  she 
smiled  in  her  grief  almost  whimsically, 
"and  he'll  think  I  ought  to  be  chopped 
down  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  Oh,  why 
did  it  have  to  happen  anyway,  why  did 
it  have  to  happen?" 

She  was  so  unstrung  that  I  went  back 
to     the     nurse's     unspoken     suggestion 

{Continued  on  page  ju  ] 
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A  Series  in  Three  Instalments 
Reviewing  the  Reports  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion   on    Industrial    Relations 


THE  report  written  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  and  signed 
by  four  other  members  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  —  Commissioners 
Harriman,  Aishton,  Ballard  and  Wein- 
stock — has  three  distinctive  features  and 
with  respect  to  all  three  it  breaks  with 
the  Manly  report  discussed  in  The  Sur- 
vey  for   December   18. 

First,  it  rejects  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  staff  of  the 
commission  and  all  resolutions  based 
upon  them, 

"because  they  have  not  had  the  criticism 
of  employers,  employes,  and  others  af- 
fected by  them,  which  we  consider  in- 
dispensable, in  order  that  we  might  have 
before  us  assurance  that  they  were  ac- 
curate and  not  chargeable  with  impor- 
tant omissions." 

Second,  it  contends  that  "our  statute 
books  are  encumbered  by  laws  that  are 
conflicting,  ambiguous,  and  unenforce- 
able, or  partly  enforced"  and  that, 

"here  is  probably  the  greatest  cause  of 
industrial  unrest,  for  as  soon  as  people 
lose  confidence  in  the  making  of  laws 
by  the  legislature,  in  their  interpretation 
by1  the  courts,  and  in  their  administra- 
tion by  officials,  they  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,"  as  is  "now  being  done 
by  both  employers  and  employes." 

Third,  it  proposes  new  machinery  for 
the  administration  of  labor  laws  to  re- 
pair this  breakdown  which  is  so  com- 
plete that  "we  consider  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  propose  any  more  laws 
until  we  have  provided  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, legislation,  and  administra- 
tion which  can  make  laws  enforceable." 

The  substance  of  Professor  Com- 
mons' report,  however,  lies  not  in  these 
three  points,  but  rather  in  certain  funda- 
mental conceptions  as  a  basis  for  de- 
veloping a  structure  of  governmental 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  forces 
which  are  active  in  our  industrial  life 
and  which  he  would  keep  free.  These 
fundamental  conceptions  are  also  three 
in  number. 

The  first  is  that  there  exists  a  per- 
manent clash  between  capital  and  labor, 
with    respect   to    which    no    compromise 
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can  be  lasting,  but  along  with  which 
there  is  a  field  where  interests  are  com- 
mon. 

"The  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  is  a  per- 
manent struggle  no  matter  what  legisla- 
tion is  adopted.  If  this  is  not  recognized, 
proposed  remedies  will  miss  the  actual 
facts.  But  there  are  certain  points 
where  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
are  harmonious,  or  can  be  made  more 
harmonious.  In  fact  this  field  where 
there  is  no  real  conflict  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  is  much  wider  than 
at  first  might  be  imagined.  By  recog- 
nizing these  two  facts  of  permanent  op- 
position and  progressive  co-operation,  it 
may  be  possible  to  devise  methods  of 
legislation,  court  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration which  will  reduce  antagon- 
ism and  promote  co-operation." 

The  second  fundamental  conception  is 
that  the  best  agents  for  adjusting  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  are  vol- 
untary organizations  and  not  the  co- 
ercive power  of  government.  Says  the 
report : 

"One  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be 
recognized  is  that  governments  whether 
state  or  federal  cannot  be  looked  to 
alone   for  remedying  evil  conditions. 

We  must  look  for  the  greatest 
improvement  to  come  through  the  co- 
operation with  the  government  of  the 
many  voluntary  organizations  that  have 
sprung  up  to  promote  their  own  private 
interests.  The  most  important  ones,  for 
our  purposes,  are  employers'  associa- 
tions, labor  unions,  and  farmers'  organi- 
zations." 

A  third  fundamental  conception  grows 
logically  out  of  these  two.  It  is  that  the 
function  of  government  with   respect  to 


the  industrial  conflict  is,  first  of  all,  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  voluntary  or- 
ganizations from  which  "the  greatest 
improvements  are  to  come,"  to  operate 
freely  and  without  handicap,  and  second 
to  discover  and  widen  that  field  of  com- 
mon interest  which  already  "is  much 
wider  that  at  first  might  be  imagined." 
For,  to  quote  the  report, 

"while  we  cannot  look  to  the  govern- 
ment alone  for  remedying  abuses,  it  is 
only  by  legislation  that  we  can  give  vol- 
untary organizations  a  greater  share  in 
working  out  their  own  remedies  and  in 
co-operating  with  the  government  toward 
increasing  the  points  of  harmony." 

When  we  come  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  these  two  fields — the  one  where 
interests  are  common  and  the  other 
where  there  is  permanent  opposition — "it 
may  be  possible  to  devise  methods  of 
legislation,  court  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration which  will  reduce  antagon 
ism  and  promote  co-operation." 

With  these  conceptions  in  mind,  the 
report  outlines  a  plan  for  industrial  com- 
missions, federal  and  state,  which  are 
intended  by  the  authors  to  serve  two 
functions : 

That  of  discovering  and  enlarging  the 
field  where  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor  are  common  and  to  carry  forward 
a  joint  work  of  administration  therein  ; 
and 

That  of  affording  a  clear  field  with 
the  help  of  other  remedial  legislation,  in 
which  collective  voluntary  organizations 
may  operate. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  creation  by  each 
state  of  a  commission  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  a  federal 
commission  of  three  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  these  commissions  are  to 
be  centralized  the  administration  of  all 
labor  laws;  all  bureaus  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  to  be  placed  un- 
der them,  including  industrial  safety  and 
sanitation,  workmen's  compensation,  em- 
ployment offices,  child  labor,  industrial 
education,  statistics,  immigration  and  so 
on. 

Along  with  this  official  salaried  com- 
mission, in  each  case,  state  and  federal, 
the   plan   calls   for  the   mandatory   crea- 
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uon  of  an  unsalaried,  semi-official  ad- 
visory council,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  or  the  governor  from  lists 
presented  by  the  important  manufactur- 
ers' and  employers'  associations,  by 
farmers'  organizations,  by  the  unions, 
and  by  other  organizations  interested  in 
behalf  of  the  public  in  securing  legis- 
lation on  labor  matters,  such  as  the 
Consumers'  League  and  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  Employers'  or- 
ganizations and  labor  unions  are  to  have 
power  to   recall  their  representatives. 

This  advisory  council  is  to  be  con- 
sulted by  governor  and  President  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  commission,  and  when  the  com- 
mission is  once  appointed  it  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  publicly  to  agree  with  or 
dissent  from,  but  not  to  have  a  veto 
upon,  plans  projected  or  reports  to  be 
issued  by  the  commission.  The  theory 
is  that,  having  all  interests  represented 
on  it,  the  advisory  council  will  serve 
as  an  effective  check  upon  partizan  or 
political  acts  that  might  be  projected. 
In  other  words,  the  industrial  cleavage 
itself  is  made  to  serve  as  an  agency  for 
establishing   integrity   of   government. 

Civil  Service 

Civil  service  rules  are  to  apply  to  all 
employes  of  the  commission,  including 
the  highest  officials,  bureau  chiefs,  and 
chiefs  of  divisions.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  advisory  council  shall  assist  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  conducting  ex- 
aminations, thus  assuring  that  they  will 
be  practical  in  character  and  that  the 
apprentices  shall  not  be  tools  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  permanency  of 
tenure  secured  under  civil  service  and  a 
system  of  promotion  for  efficient  sub- 
ordinates are  essential,  the  report  inti- 
mates, to  good  service. 

More  important,  the  report  holds  that 
the  participation  of  the  council  repre- 
senting the  parties  interested,  in  the 
qualifying  of  employes  and  its  oppor- 
tunity to  express  dissenting  opinions  on 
the  work  of  the  commission  and  its 
agents  constitutes  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  evil  which  the  labor  com- 
missioners saw  in  the  plan  and  which 
they  characterized  as  "bureaucracy  run 
mad."    To  quote: 

"The  essential  evil  of  bureaucracy  is 
not  so-called  permanency  of  tenure,  but 
the  refusal  of  the  officials  to  take  ad- 
vice from  laymen.  The  loudest  agi- 
tator against  bureaucracy  becomes  at 
once  the  most  confirmed  bureaucrat 
when  he  gets  into  office,  because  he  de- 
termines to  run  his  office  in  his  own 
way  regardless  of  the  advice  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  obey  his  orders. 
In  this  sense  the  American  officeholder 
is  much  more  of  a  bureaucrat  than  are 
the  European  officials  who  are  compelled 
to  consult  the  superior  councils  of  labor 
or  industrial  councils  of  representatives 
of  interests." 

Realization  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
missions   to    administer    the    labor    laws. 


the  report  states,  has  spread  with  the 
growth  of  workmen's  compensation 
legislation.  The  various  states  have  en- 
trusted the  administration  of  these  laws 
not  to  labor  departments  or  individual 
commissioners  but  to  commissions  on 
which  the  interests  of  the  employers, 
the  employes,  and  the  public  are  all 
represented. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
an  unprejudiced  application  of  the  scale 
of  benefits  to  each  case  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  employers  and  employes. 
These  laws  have  further  enlarged  the 
field  of  common  interest  referred  to  by 
the  report  by  making  safety  more  evi- 
dently a  matter  of  interest  to  both.  Their 
most  important  effect  is  described  as 
the  universal  pressure  upon  employers 
to  prevent  accidents  and  to  heal  the  in- 
jury as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  matter  of 
business  and  profits.  The  employers 
have,  therefore,  "become  just  as  much 
concerned  as  the  employes  in  having 
efficient  factory  inspection. 
Employers  now  wish  to  co-operate  with 
factory  inspectors  and  the  only  kind 
they  can  co-operate  with  are  those  who 
are  impartial  and  efficient." 

As  a  result  of  this  new  understand- 
ing three  states,  Wisconsin.  Ohio,  and 
New  York,  have  extended  the  commis- 
sion idea  from  the  administration  of 
the  compensation  law  alone  to  the  whole 
labor  law.  In  these  three  states  the 
compensation  commission  and  the  labor 
commissioner  have  alike  been  super- 
ceded by  an   industrial  commission. 

The  same  course  of  events  is  to  be 
observed  in  federal  legislation.  Thus 
a  bill  was  before  the  last  Congress  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  separate  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  administer 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  affect- 
ing federal  employes.  The  need  for 
further  co-ordination  is  illustrated  by  a 
recapitulation  of  the  federal  laws  now 
in  force  which  concern  the  matter  of 
the  safety  and  health  of  employes.  For 
example : 

"When  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
created  the  important  work  of  safety 
for  mine  workers  was  left  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Safety  on  railroads  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Bureau  of  Standards, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  de- 
velops safety  standards  for  electric  and 
other  equipment.  The  Public  Health 
Service,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
investigates  industrial  diseases  and  fac- 
tory sanitation.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
investigates  and  publishes  bulletins  on 
accidents  and  diseases  in  various  indus- 
tries. Lately  a  bill  has  passed  the  house 
providing  for  a  safety  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  power  to 
investigate  any  or  all  of  the  matters 
of  safety  now  carried  on  either  in  that 
department  or  any  other  department. 
The  seamen's  law  recently  enacted  is  in 
the  hands  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   assisted    hy    the    Department    of 


Labor.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  division  on  rural  housing  and  so- 
cial  conditions." 

To  the  proposed  commission  would  be 
entrusted  the  administering  of  the  labor 
laws  already  in  force  and  those  later 
to  be  enacted.  In  general  it  would  leave 
subjects  upon  which  Congress  has  not 
legislated  so  as  to  require  an  adminis- 
trative department,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Labor;  thus  distinguish- 
ing between  the  enactment  of  a  law 
("which  is  political  in  nature  and  must 
be  fought  out  in  Congress  and  in  the 
cabinet")  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  ("which  is  non-political  and  should 
be  administered  by  disinterested  parties 
in  co-operation  with  representatives  of 
capital  and  labor"). 

But  it  is  recommended  that  such  legis- 
lation should  establish  certain  broad 
standards  in  industry,  leaving  it  to  the 
commission  to  make  the  necessary  rules 
to  carry  these  standards  into  effect.  In 
the  application  of  these  rules,  provision 
is  made  whereby  any  interested  party 
may  apply  to  the  commission  for  a  re- 
view of  any  order  before  it  takes  effect 

Appeal  to  the  Courts 

If  the  commission  affirms  its  rulings, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  courts,  to 
test  the  legality  and  reasonableness  of 
laws,  rulings,  and  orders.  Rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission  are  to 
be  considered  prima  facie  reasonable  in 
such  court  proceedings;  in  the  case  of 
state  commissions  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  court  sitting  at  the  state 
capitol.  If  the  appellant  introduces  new 
facts  which  he  did  not  lay  before  the 
commission,  the  court  is  to  refer  these 
back  to  the  commission  and  give  it  op- 
portunity to  change  its  rules  before  final 
decisions  by  the  court. 

The  advantages  of  these  provisions 
with  respect  to  review,  in  turn,  by  the 
commission  and  the  courts  are  sum- 
marized: 

"To  secure  a  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  labor  laws  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  carrying  them  into  ef- 
fect ;  to  prevent  their  being  held  un- 
constitutional by  petty  courts  (which 
often  results,  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  appealing  such  a  decision. 
in  an  absolute  bar  to  further  enforce- 
ment of  such  provisions  in  that  locality, 
even  though  the  provisions  may  event- 
ually be  upheld  by  a  higher  court)  ;  and 
to  protect  the  commission  from  ill-con 
sidered  action  by  higher  courts  not  hav- 
ing before  them  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  an  intelli 
gent   decision." 

Amendment  of  the  judicature  act  is 
recommended  so  that  a  state  can  ap- 
peal to  the  federal  Supreme  Court  if 
its  own  supreme  court  decides  against 
the  commission  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  law  conflicts  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution.     Furthermore: 

"At  the  request  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(state   or    federal")    the   Industrial   Com- 
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mission  shall  investigate  and  report  upon 
any  questions  of  fact  referred  to  it  by 
the  court  and  bearing  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality or  reasonableness  of  any 
federal  or  state  statute  or  administrative 
rule  on  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employe."  The  value  of  such  practice 
is  indicated  by  a  "recent  decision  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (People  vs. 
Schweinler  Press,  214  N.  Y.  395),  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  labor  law  prohibiting  night 
work  for  women,  and  in  effect,  overrul- 
ing its  own  decision  of  eight  years  previ- 
ous, holding  a  similar  provision  uncon- 
stitutional. In  the  opinion  of  the  recent 
case  the  court  frankly  says  that  its 
previous  decision  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
proof  at  that  time  that  the  prohibition 
bore  some  direct  relation  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  and  that  subse- 
quently such  proof  had  been  gathered 
and  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 
a   different  decision." 

Investigations 

Underlying  all  these  functions  runs 
the  power  to  make  investigations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  commission  is  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  regularly  on  all 
"subjects  the  administration  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  them."  Other  in- 
vestigations are  to  be  made  only  at  the 
request  of  the  legislature,  Congress,  or 
the  courts. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  commission 
should  make  continuous  investigations 
of  wages,  hours,  cost  of  living,  etc., 
and  should  publish  annually  a  report  on 
all  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  and  black- 
lists that  have  terminated  during  the 
year.  It  provides,  however,  that  there 
shall  be  no  publication  of  the  results  of 
any  investigation  without  first  submit- 
ting them  to  every  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board,  "with  opportunity  for 
criticism,"  the  latter  to  be  published  by 
the  commission  with  its  own  report. 
To  quote  Professor  Commons: 

"These  recommendations  regarding 
investigations  are  the  most  important 
of  all  the  recommendations  regarding 
the  Industrial  Commission.  All  the  other 
recommendations  culminate  in  the 
validity  of  its  investigations.  Investi- 
gations furnish  the  basis  for  drafting 
laws  by  the  legislature,  for  formulating 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  commission, 
for  interpretation  of  laws  and  rules  by 
the  courts,  and  for  prosecutions  in  en- 
forcing the  laws.  The  recommendations 
for  an  industrial  commission,  for  an  ad- 
visory council,  for  civil  service  appoint- 
ments, for  subsidies  and  for  court  pro- 
cedure are  all  directed  toward  securing 
reliability  and  confidence  in  the  investi- 
gations and  conclusions  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

"It  is  required  that  all  investigations 
and  proposed  publications  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  representative  council  be- 
fore they  are  issued  and  time  enough 
given  for  consideration  and  criticism. 
If,  then,  any  rules  are  issued  or  investi- 
gations published  without  the  approval 
of  either  side,  their  validity  and  accu- 
racy are  at  once  condemned  and  the 
commission  is  discredited.     .     .     . 


"All  labor  legislation,  all  administra- 
tion of  labor  laws,  all  efforts  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  all  recommenda- 
tions of  public  bodies,  go  back,  for  their 
justification,  to  statistics  and  investiga- 
tions. 

"The  money  of  the  government  is 
worse  than  wasted  and  the  officials  are 
discredited  if  there  remains  any  inter- 
ested body  of  citizens  who  do  not  place 
confidence  in  these  official  statistics  and 
investigations.  The  temptation  is  so 
great,  in  view  of  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor,  to  distort  or  suppress 
or  obliterate  facts,  that  no  precautions 
too  great  can  be  taken  to  secure  thor- 
ough criticism,  verification,  and  filling 
in  of  omissions,  before  the  facts  are 
published. 

"No  matter  whatever  else  may  be 
recommended,  no  recommendation  can 
be  depended  upon  that  does  not  provide 
fully  for  the  integrity,  reliability  and 
complete  inclusion  of  all  material  facts 
in  every  publication  of  official  statistics 
and  investigations.  There  is  no  certain 
method  of  doing  this  except  in  the 
recommendation  that  all  alleged  facts 
of  statistics  and  investigations  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  parties  directly  interested 
and   affected  by   the   conclusions." 

The  advisory  council  plan  is  devised, 
therefore,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giv- 
ing validity  to  the  commission's  reports 
and  respect  for  its  recommendations  and 
rules.  The  opposing  interests  must 
come  together  and  if  the  facts  are  un- 
palatable they  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  disprove  them,  this  proof  to  be  pub- 
lished along  with  the  report.  Thus 
there  is  a  check  upon  both  the  commis- 
sion and  the  advisory  council.  The  com- 
mission must  not  make  a  partizan  re- 
port. If  it  does,  it  will  be  obliged  to 
publish  the  evidence  establishing  that 
fact,  and  the  council,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  unfounded 
charges,  for  they  too  must  be  published. 
"In  fact,"  says  the  report, 

"the  entire  spirit  of  these  recommenda- 
tions is  the  utilization  by  government  of 
the  organizations  that  have  both  com- 
mon and  hostile  interests  in  order  to 
protect  the  government  itself  against 
partizanship  and  partiality  in  dealing 
with  the  serious  conflict  between  those 
interests.'* 

In  this  connection  the  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  findings  of  the 
agents  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission are  set  forth  more  clearlv. 
To  quote: 

"It  is  because  the  reports,  findings, 
and  recommendations  of  the  present 
commission  were  not  submitted  to  par- 
ties affected  thereby  or  to  an  advisory 
committee  similar  to  the  one  proposed 
for  a  permanent  commission,  that  we 
cannot  accept  them  as  verified  or  criti- 
cized so  that  we  could  have  before  us 
when  finally  acting  upon  them  any  criti- 
cisms or  assurance  that  their  statements 
were  accurate  or  that  important  omis- 
sions had  not  been  made. 

"An  advisory  committee  to  this  com- 
mission, similar  to  the  one  proposed, 
was  approved  for  a  short  time,  and  after 
making  changes  in  the  proposals  of  the 


staff  having  the  measures  in  charge, 
made  certain  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions as  bills  to  this  commission,  but  the 
committee  was  discontinued  before  it 
could  complete  its  work. 

"No  staff  of  investigators,  however 
careful,  can  be  expected  to  have  such 
complete  knowledge  of  their  subject  as 
to  be  trusted  without  the  scrutiny  and 
criticism  of  the  interests  or  persons  af- 
fected by  their  reports.  Whenever  a 
permanent  industrial  commission  is 
created  there  can  be  no  provision  more 
essential  than  that  of  providing  the 
representative  machinery  for  reliable  in- 
vestigations, findings,  and  publicity." 

Administration  and  Politics 

The  argument  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing a  federal  industrial  commission  dis- 
tinct from  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  is  based  upon  a  distinction, 
already  noted,  between  what  the  authors 
of  the  report  call  administrative  and 
political  functions.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  whenever  any  economic  interest 
gets  sufficiently  important  to  demand  at- 
tention, it  secures  for  itself  a  position 
in  the  cabinet.  So  the  agricultural  in- 
terests secured  the  establishment  of  a 
department,  also  the  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  lately  the  labor  interests  have 
secured  representation  in  the  cabinet 
through  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  these  depart- 
ments, says  the  report,  to  foster  vigor- 
ously the  aims  and  interests  ©f  the  class 
it  represents,  to  urge  legislation  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  assist  them  in  securing 
such  administration  and  interpretation 
of  laws  as  will  work  toward  their  in- 
terests. The  result  therefore  is  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  naturally,  and  as 
the  authors  of  the  report  believe,  prop- 
erly, comes  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinctly partizan  body.  Employers  do  not 
trust  it  to  be  disinterested  in  dealing 
with  matters  that  are  of  importance  to 
them.  If  the  administration  of  law  and 
the  making  of  investigations  or  the 
mediation  of  disputes  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  employers  will 
have  confidence  in  its  performance. 

The  distinction  between  political  and 
administrative  functions  becomes  clear- 
er when  the  report  considers  other 
fields  where  disinterested  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  needed  as  between  oppos- 
ing economic   interests. 

The  contest  between  railroads  and 
shippers  has  not  been  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  but  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
was  created  for  that  purpose.  So. 
also 

"Congress  has  been  compelled,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  futile  industrial 
legislation,  to  turn  over  the  contest  be- 
tween the  trusts  and  their  competitors 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
contest  between  bankers  and  commercial 
and  business  classes  that  depend  on 
credit  for  their  existence  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board." 
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The  report  points  out  that  the  contest 
between  capital  and  labor  is  far  more 
serious  than  these  others  and  has  fre- 
quently resulted  practically  in  civil  war. 
When  the  militia  is  called  in  it  is  evi- 
dent that  "the  ordinary  machinery  of 
government  which  is  fairly  successful 
in  other  contests  has  broken  down."  It 
is  not  sufficient,  the  report  goes  on,  to 
say  that  these  outbreaks  are  caused  by 
agitators,  "and  have  no  foundation  in 
conditions  that  need  remedying."  If 
that  were  true,  suppression  of  the  agi- 
tator would  be  the  solution,  which  would 
mean  "the  suppression  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assembly." 

The  vast  amount  of  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  shows  that  there  are 
conditions  that  need  remedying  and  this 
legislation  "has  come  from  free  discus- 
sion and  investigation  of  actual  labor 
conditions."     But,  says  the  report, 

"if  there  is  no  effective  way  for  this  dis- 
cussion to  be  carried  on  and  the  alleged 
fact  to  be  verified  or  disproved,  then  the 
result  must  be  an  excess  of  unfounded 
and  impractical  agitation  mixed  up  with 
real  grievances.  There  are  unbridled 
agitators  of  this  kind  on  both  sides  of 
the  contest,  and  it  is  only  when  the  two 
sides  are  brought  together  and  their 
charges,  countercharges  and  alleged 
grievances  are  boiled  down  by  investi- 
gation to  the  residuum  of  facts,  that 
mere  unfounded  agitation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  way  to  deliberations  on 
remedies    for   recognized   evils." 

Finally,  the  recommendation  for  an 
industrial  commission  is  urged  to 
'strengthen  unionism  at  its  weakest 
point."  As  things  stand  today,  we  are 
told,  there  is  a  struggle  for  political 
positions  on  the  part  of  trade  unionists. 
This  leads  to  conflicts  within  unions  and 
often  leads  to  political  compromises  or 
concessions  to  political  leaders,  which 
go  far  toward  nullifying  the  influence  of 
a  labor  leader  when  he  gets  into  office. 
The  establishment  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil in  connection  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  upon  which  trade  unionists 
are  to  serve  with  their  salaries  paid  by 
their  unions  and  subject  constantly  to 
recall  by  the  unions,  provides,  it  is  main- 
tained, an  unfettered  representation  for 
labor  in  the  affairs  of  government  that 
could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way, 

Mediation  and  Arbitration 

There  remains  one  great  phase  of  work 
relationships  which  the  Commons  re- 
port does  not  favor  putting  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  proposed  industrial  commis- 
sion, and  that  is  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  industrial  disputes.  The  theory 
advanced  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  governmental  agency  to  deal  with 
them  adequately  without  becoming  in- 
volved sooner  or  later  in  charges  of 
partizanship. 

A  special  mediation  branch  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, but  shut  off  by  a  fire  wall  from 
the    main    bod  v.      The   chief   mediator    is 


to  be  appointed  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission (state  and  federal)  and  the  as- 
sistant mediators  by  him,  both  chief 
and  assistants  to  be  named  from  eligible 
lists  under  civil  service  rules. 

Its  powers  are  to  be  those  of  media- 
tion and  conciliation  only.  It  is  to  be 
prohibited  from  arbitrating  any  dispute, 
from  taking  compulsory  testimony  or 
from  making  any  public  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  to  be  so  far  divorced  from 
the  Industrial  Commission  that  it  may 
not  report  any  facts  or  recommenda- 
tions whatever  to  the  commission  or  any 
other  authority  relative  to  the  merits 
of  any  industrial  dispute. 

The  procedure  recommended  is  as 
follows :  The  mediator  first  seeks  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  through  con- 
ciliation. If  this  fails,  he  is  to  recom- 
mend arbitration  to  the  parties  involved. 
If  they  agree  to  arbitration  and  to  ac- 
cept the  award,  he  may  assist  in  select- 
ing an  arbitration  board  in  any  way  and 
of  any  number  that  the  two  sides  may 
agree  upon.  If,  however,  the  two  sides 
do  not  agree  to  arbitration,  the  mediator 
may  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  mediation  and  investigation 
which,  if  agreed  to  by  both  side.s,  may 
compel  testimony  and  make  public  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  but  such 
recommendations   shall  not  be  binding. 

"The  mediator  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
strictly  confidential  advisors  to  the  op- 
posing interests,  without  the  power  of 
government,  or  even  the  threat  of  us- 
ing that  power,  to  coerce  either  side  of 
a  collective  dispute.  If  coercion  is  used 
in  the  form  of  'compulsory  testimony'  it 
is  only  with  the  previous  voluntary  con- 
sent of  both   sides." 

The  argument  for  depriving  the  com- 
mission, when  it  comes  to  industrial  dis- 
putes, of  the  compulsory  powers  given 
to  it  in  other  branches  of  its  work,  is 
based  on  a  distinction  which  the  report 
discusses  at  some  length  between  indi- 
vidual  and   collective  bargaining. 

"The  principle  in  general  is  that  gov- 
ernment should  not  employ  its  coercive 
powers  to  regulate  collective  bargain- 
ing but  should,  in  certain  matters,  em- 
ploy the  force  of  law  and  administration 
to  regulate  the  individual  labor  con- 
tract." 

The  Individual  Worker 

For  many  years,  the  government  has 
been  "wisely  interfering  more  and  more 
with    the    individual    labor   contract." 

"Here  it  is  recognized  that  the  indi- 
vidual worker  is  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  employer.  In  fact,  he  usually  makes 
no  bargain  at  all.  He  merely  accepts 
or  rejects  the  terms  offered  by  the  em- 
ployer. Where  this  is  so,  and  there  is  a 
public  interest  to  be  gained,  Congress  or 
the  legislatures  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
missions should  exercise  adequate  com- 
pulsory powers  to  equalize  and  protect 
the  bargaining  power  of  individual  em- 
ployes." 

In  other  words,  the  individual  in  mak- 
ing a  contract  is  assumed  to  be  without 
the  coercive  weapons  that  would  be  his 


if  he  engaged  in  collective  bargaining. 
The  government  may  therefore  supply 
the  deficiency  by  establishing  minimum 
standards  below  which  bargaining  shall 
not  be  conducted.     For  example, 

"where  there  is  no  effective  union  there 
the  minimum  wage  should  apply.  This 
is  the  condition  of  women  and  child 
workers,  and  for  them  the  state,  but  not 
the  federal  commission,  should  create 
advisory  minimum  wage  boards." 

Similarly,  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sion would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
individual  workman  in  securing  the  en- 
forcement of  his  wage  contract,  in  re- 
covering claims,  and  in  protecting  him 
"from  fraud,  extortion,  exploitation,  and 
other  improper  practices."  The  pro- 
posal is  to  establish  an  American  sub- 
stitute for  the  industrial  courts  of 
France  and  Germany. 

The  same  principle  of  regulating  the 
individual  labor  contract  by  means  of 
minimum  standards  and  public  enforce- 
ment is  shown  to  run  through  other 
labor  legislation,  such  as  that  affecting 
child  labor,  workmen's  compensation, 
safety,  health,  employment  offices,  me- 
chanics' liens,  and  so  on. 

"These  are  matters  which  are  not 
usually  an  issue  in  collective  bargaining 
even  of  unions  composed  of  men,  and 
do  not  usually  lead  to  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. Neither  is  the  individual  work- 
man, in  making  his  contract  of  employ- 
ment, able  to  protect  himself  in  these 
matters.  When  government  here  comes 
to  the  aid  of  the  weaker  party  to  the 
wage  bargain,  it  is  not  usually  inter- 
vening in  the  field  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  situation  is  different  in  mat- 
ters of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  shop 
rules  which  govern  the  manner  of  work, 
dismissals,  promotions,  and  so  on. 
Where  unions  show  themselves  strong 
enough  to  protect  individuals  in  these 
matters  the  function  of  government 
should,  as  far  as  posible,  be  limited  to 
voluntary  mediation." 

Collective  Bargaining 

This  is  the  field  for  collective  bar- 
gaining which  we  are  told  is  "based  on 
the  coercive  power  of  the  antagonistic 
classes  organized  for  aggression  and  de- 
fense." The  weapons  employed  are  the 
"strike  against  the  lockout,  the  boycott 
against  the  blacklist,  the  picket  against 
the  strikebreaker,"  etc.  These  are  co- 
ercive weapons  and  they  are  used  to  se- 
cure observance  of  the  labor  contract 
through  a  joint  agreement,  backed  by 
these  weapons  instead  of  through  legis- 
lation backed  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

So  the  question  stands,  says  the  re- 
port: "Shall  the  coercive  powers  of  the 
government  be  used  to  deprive  one  side 
or  the  other  or  both  sides  of  any  or  all 
of  their  coercive  weapons,  designed  to 
control   the   individual   labor  contract?" 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  condemned 
as  depriving  both  sides  of  all  coercive 
weapons.  But  there  are  several  steps 
short  of  that  through  which  the  govern- 
ment   may    deprive    either    or    both    <ido> 
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of  a  part  of  their  weapons  and  these 
are  discussed.  The  first,  proposed  by 
the  labor  members  of  the  commission,  is 
to  compel  all  employers  to  confer  with 
the  union  representative.  This,  it  is 
argued,  would  deprive  the  employer  of 
a  part  of  his  weapons,  for  the  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  "non-unionists  and 
timid  unionists  in  his  shop"  would  be 
to  strengthen  the  union.  That  is  why 
the  battle  is  often  fought  out  at  this 
very  point.  At  the  same  time  such  com- 
pulsory conference  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  followed  up  by  compulsory  in- 
vestigation or  compulsory  arbitration, 
for  if  the  employers  are  compelled  mere- 
ly to  confer  they  can  of  course  reject 
all  propositions  and  the  nominal  recog- 
nition of  the  union  would  only  afford 
them  further  opportunity  for  declaring 
their  determination  not  to  recognize  it. 

Another  step  often  favored  by  em- 
ployers is  a  period  of  compulsory  wait- 
ing, following  a  disagreement,  before  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  begun  during  which 
an  investigation  is  made  as  in  the  Cana- 
dian industrial  disputes  act. 

This  procedure,  says  the  report,  is 
"compulsory  recognition,  compulsory 
negotiation,  compulsory  testimony  and 
compulsory  labor  pending  investigation." 
This  is  sufficient  interference  with  the 
coercive  power  of  either  side,  the  re- 
port states,  to  put  the  act  into  the  class 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  employer  members  of  the  com- 
mission dissent  in  their  supplemental 
statements  on  the  point  of  compulsion 
in  investigation,  but  Professor  Commons 
holds  to  his  belief  "that  any  of  these 
compulsory  methods  are  unsuited  to 
American  conditions,"  and  that  the  fore- 
going recommendation  for  a  mediation 
board  that  depends  on  the  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  both  sides  for  every  step  of 
its  way  is  preferable.  He  grounds  his 
belief  on  considerations  of  self-protec- 
tion to  employers,  employes  and  the 
public.     To  quote: 

"It  doubtless  has  appealed  to  some 
people  who  consider  the  employer's  posi- 
tion more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
union,  that  the  employer  should  be  com- 
pelled in  some  way  to  deal  with  unions, 
or  at  least  to  confer  with  their  repre- 
sentatives. But,  if  the  state  recognizes 
any  particular  union  by  requiring  the 
employer  to  recognize  it,  the  state  must 
necessarily  guarantee  the  union  to  the 
extent  that  it  must  strip  it  of  any  abuses 
that  it  may  practice.  The  state  might  be 
compelled  to  regulate  its  initiation  fees 
and  dues,  its  apprenticeship  ratio,  its 
violation  of  agreements,  and  all  of  the 
other  abuses  on  account  of  which  the 
employer  refuses  to  deal  with  it.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  done  through  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  the  state  can  stop  if  it  brings  com- 
pulsion to  bear  on  the  employers  with- 
out also  regulating  by  compulsion  the 
unions.  If  so,  the  whole  question  is 
transferred  to  politics,  and  the  unions 
which  attempt  to  use  a  friendly  party 
to  regulate  the  employer  may  find  a 
hostile    party    regulating   them." 


Better  than  government  interference, 
therefore,  is  organization,  trade  agree- 
ments, and  voluntary  settlements,  and 
on  these  points  Professor  Commons 
sums  up  with  explicitness : 

"We  believe  that  collective  bargain- 
ing and  joint  agreements  are  prefer- 
able to  individual  bargaining,  and  we 
believe  that  the  general  public  should 
support  the  unions  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure collective  agreements.  But  this  can 
only  be  done  through  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  without  the  force  of  law. 
It  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  two 
opposing  organizations,  equally  strong, 
are  able  to  drive  out  abuses  practiced 
by  the  other.  This  is  very  different 
from  recommending  that  the  govern- 
ment should  step  in  and  drive  out 
abuses." 

Trade  Disputes 

Here  we  have  the  application  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  laid 
down  at  the  beginning,  namely  that  there 
must  be  free  opportunity  for  private 
voluntary  organizations  to  discharge 
their  functions.  In  order  to  provide 
that  freedom  under  the  law,  the  report 
proposes — and  here  it  is  in  agreement 
with  the  Manly  report — the  enactment 
of  laws  similar  to  the  British  trades  dis- 
putes act  of  1906 

"relieving  employers'  associations  and 
labor  unions,  as  well  as  their  members, 
officers,  or  agents,  when  acting  in  their 
behalf,  of  criminal  suits,  damage  suits, 
and  injunctions  on  account  solely  of 
combination  or  conspiracy  connected 
with  a  labor  dispute  when  the  act  would 
be  lawful  if  done  by  one  person.  Such 
laws  would  permit  the  use  by  either 
side  without  legal  penalty  of  its  weap- 
ons of  closed  union  shop  and  closed  non- 
union shop,  of  strike  and  lockout,  boy- 
cott and  blacklist,  peaceful  picketing  and 
strike-breaking,  peaceful  inducement  to 
break  a  contract  to  work  or  to  break  off 
allegiance  with  a  union  in  pursuance  of 
an  effort  to  win  a  labor  dispute.  The 
law  would  not  prevent  prosecutions  for 
conspiracy  where  the  act  if  done  by  one 
person  would  be  a  crime." 

In  defending  this  proposition  the  re- 
port says : 

"Any  policy  of  government  that  tends  to 
destroy  the  organizations  or  to  compel 
them  to  hide  their  operations  in  secrecy 
tends  to  weaken  the  basis  upon  which 
improvement  in  the  enactment  and  ad- 
ministration of  labor  law  must  be  based. 
Such  a  policy  is  that  which  permits  em- 
ployers to  collect  damages  and  in  a  less- 
er degree,  to  secure  injunctions  against 
unions,  without  at  the  same  time  effect- 
ually permitting  unions  to  bring  similar 
proceedings  against  employers'  associa- 
tions." 

It  is  evident  that  the  structural  pur- 
pose of  this  recommendation  is  to  leave 
each  side  in  full  possession  of  those 
coercive  weapons  through  which  it  can 
exert  control  over  collective  bargains. 
Owing  largely  to  court  interpretation, 
the  unions  have  been  deprived  of  some 
of  their  most  important  weapons  while 
the  employers  have  been  left  in  posses- 


sion of  theirs.  Thus,  employers  may 
discharge  a  man  if  he  belongs  to  a 
union ;  for  legislation  designed  to  pen- 
alize such  action  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. But  in  some  states  em- 
ployes may  not  threaten  to  strike  rather 
than  work  with  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  a  union  for,  without  legislation,  the 
courts  have  in  some  states  penalized 
them  for  unlawful  conspiracy.  The 
recommendation  of  the  report  is  offered 
to  "equalize  what  is  now  unequal." 

Again,  the  employer  is  free  to  main- 
tain the  blacklist.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
do  so  without  being  found  out,  and 
where  laws  have  been  passed  denying 
the  employer  this  right,  they  have  in 
some  states  been  held  unconstitutional. 

But  the  union's  corresponding  weap- 
on, the  boycott,  has  been  largely  sup- 
pressed. The  primary  boycott  is  not  un- 
lawful, but  to  publish  an  unfair  list  has 
been  so  held,  therefore  the  right  of  the 
primary  boycott  has  been  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  nullified  and  the  second- 
ary boycott — that  is  "an  additional  boy- 
cott placed  upon  a  third  party,  usually  a 
merchant  who  continues  to  sell  the 
goods  of  the  boycotted  employer" — is 
generally  held  illegal. 

"This,"  says  the  report,  "does  not  seem 
to  be  equal  treatment  of  the  employers' 
blacklist  which  interferes  with  the 
unionists  right  to  have  uninterrupted  ac- 
cess to  all  employers,  and  the  employes' 
boycott  which  interferes  with  the  em- 
ployers right  of  access  to  the  commodity 
market." 

Protection  Against  Unions 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  report 
would  not  relieve  employers  from  prose- 
cution under  the  anti-trust  laws  if  they 
come  together  for  purposes  of  controll- 
ing the  market,  it  would  not  subject 
them  to  prosecution  for  coming  together 
for  purposes  of  bargaining  with  labor. 
It  is  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
public  policy  that  there  should  be  strong 
employers'  associations  as  it  is  that  there 
should  be  strong  unions. 

"The  public  needs  protection  against 
the  abuses  of  labor  unions  as  it  does 
against  the  abuses  of  trusts.  The  em- 
ployers' association  stands  between  or- 
ganized labor  and  the  public  just  as  the 
railroad  and  public  utility  commissions 
and  the  trade  commission  stand  between 
merchants'  or  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions and  the  unorganized  public.  But 
the  employers'  associations  are  a  better 
protection  to  the  public  against  the 
abuses  of  unions  than  are  the  courts. 
Labor  leaders  who  wish  to  keep  dis- 
cipline in  their  unions  and  the  observ- 
ance of  joint  agreements  realize  that 
they  can  not  do  so  unless  confronted 
by  a  strong  employers'  association. 
They  realize  that  continued  abuses  lead 
eventually  to  the  destruction  of  their 
unions.  An  employer  who  stays  out  of 
his  organization  is  as  culpable  as  a  la- 
borer who  stays  out  of  his  union.  Em- 
ployers should  organize  100  per  cent  just 
as  the  unions  endeavor  to  reach  that 
mark." 
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One  further  application  of  govern- 
ment authority  in  times  of  industrial  dis- 
pute is  discussed,  namely  the  policing 
of  strikes.  It  is  proposed  that  detective 
agencies  which  operate  in  more  than 
one  state  and  are  employed  by  indus- 
trial corporations  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  use  the  mails,  be  required  to 
take  out  a  federal  license  under  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  which  will  regu- 
late the  character  of  their  employes  and 
limit  their  activities  to  the  bona  fide 
business  of  detecting  crime. 

All  industrial  enterprises  are  to  be 
prohibited  from  employing  private  arm- 
ed guards  except  as  watchmen  on  the 
premises,  or  to  have  such  watchmen 
deputized  as  police  except  where  such 
is  found  necessary  by  the  state  or  fed- 
eral Industrial  Commission.  Industrial 
corporations  shall  exercise  their  right 
to  call  upon  the  constituted  authorities 
to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  their  property  or  the  lives  of 
their  employes.  If  the  state  fails  to 
render  such  protection  it  should  be  liable 
in  damages  for  any  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, provision  being  made  at  the  same 
time  that  private  individuals  denied 
their  constitutional  rights  of  habeas 
corpus,  access  to  the  public  highways, 
free  speech,  etc.,  "shall  have  similar 
power  to  action  in  damages  against  a 
political  division  in  which  such  denial 
takes  place."  Coupled  with  this  is  the 
provision  that  "all  highways  now  claim- 
ed as  private  property  shall  be  made 
public." 

As  for  the  militia,  it  is  proposed  that 
rules  for  its  organization  and  conduct 
in  the  field  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the 
War  Department  in  consultation  with 
the  Industrial  Commission,  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  all  parties  ar- 
rested by  the  militia  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  It  is 
recommended  also  that  "the  War  De- 
partment with  the  aid  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  advisory  council  should 
investigate  and  recommend  legislation 
regarding  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
guards  in  interstate  commerce." 

The  breakdown  of  law  enforcement  is 
discussed  finally  as  part  of  the  general 
breakdown  in  self-government  incident 
to  "corporation  control  over  politics  and 
labor"  in  isolated  communities  such  as 
Lead,  S.  D.,  and  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in 
Colorado  where  "the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  ab- 
sentees who  leave  the  operating  man- 
agement to  executives  on  the  ground." 
The  report  condemns  the  conditions 
found  in  Colorado  "which  show  the  con- 
trol of  corporations  over  labor  and  poli- 
tics" and  says : 

"we  find  there  a  system  which  has  taken 
hold  throughout  the  country.  Here  the 
serious  problem  is  not  the  personality  of 
any  individual  who  may  or  may  not  be 
responsible,  but  the  correction  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  up  mainly  under 
absentee  ownership.     .     .      .     Immediate 


Other  Proposals 

JNCIDENTALLY  the  Com- 
mons report  recommends  the 
enactment  of  legislation  requiring 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each  in  con- 
tinuous  industries. 

It  endorses  minimum  wage  laws 
for  women  and  children. 

Holds  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  investigation  of  all  foun- 
dations and  endowed  institutions 
before  legislation  affecting  them  is 
passed. 

Disapproves  of  any  alliance  be- 
tween the  government  and  founda- 
tions, neither  shoidd  subsidize  the 
other. 

Urges  additional  restriction  on 
immigration  and  increased  facili- 
ties for  Americanization. 

Advocates  a  rural  credit  system 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  small 
farmers  of  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 

Recommends  serious  considera- 
tion of  adapting  the  Irish  land  bill 
for  purchasing  large  estates  from 
absentee  landlords,  and  selling 
them  in  small  tracts  to  settlers, 
and  the  Australian  system  of  state 
colonization  to  American  condi- 
tions. 

Recommends  a  number  of  politi- 
cal reforms  including  corrupt  prac- 
tices acts,  direct  primaries,  consti- 
tutional and  legislative  initiative 
for  state  and  federal  governments, 
recall  of  all  officials  except  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  and  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  proportion- 
al representation. 


and  public  action  is  necessary  to  see  that 
courts  of  justice  are  not  prostituted  to 
the  service  of  one  class  against  another, 
but  the  huge  system  of  corporate  con- 
trol requires  more  far-reaching  reme- 
dies before  attainment.  Absentee  own- 
ership cannot  be  brought  to  the  sense  of 
its  responsibility  without  the  enactment 
and  adequate  enforcement  of  workmen's 
compensation  for  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases,  sickness,  invalidity  and 
old  age  insurance." 

Of  the  outstanding  proposals  which 
characterize  the  Commons  report  we 
have  interpreted  two,  the  industrial  com- 
mission, designed  to  widen  the  field  of 
common  interest,  and  the  trades  dis- 
putes act,  designed  to  afford  a  free  field 
for  the  operation  of  trade  unions  and 
employers'  associations. 

We  come  now  to  a  third,  designed  to 
afford  the  necessary  revenue.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  federal  inheritance  tax  be 
imposed,  ranging  from  1  per  cent  on 
estates  of  $25,000  up  to  15  per  cent  on 
estates  of  $1,000,000  and  over,  when 
passing  to  direct  heirs.  Higher  rates 
are  proposed  when  the  property  is  pass- 
ed to  remote  heirs  or  strangers.  To 
give  the  federal  government  a  mon- 
opoly on  this  field  it  is  proposed  that 
from    the    fund    thus    accumulated    fiftv 


cents  per  capita  be  refunded  to  each  of 
the  states  repealing  their  own  inherit- 
ance tax  laws. 

The  report  proposes  that  the  revenue 
from  this  source,  after  refunding  50 
cents  per  capita  to  the  states,  be  placed 
in  trust  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  investment  in  securities  approved 
by  Congress,  the  income  from  such  se- 
curities to  be  known  as  the  fund  for  so- 
cial welfare. 

The  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  creation  of  such  a  fund  is  based  up- 
on the  uncertainty  and  inequality  of  in- 
comes. 

"The  principal  underlying  cause  of  so- 
cial unrest  is  the  uncertainty  of  income 
of  wage-earners  and  small  producers. 
A  steady,  continuous  income,  even 
though  it  be  small  in  amount,  is  of  more 
importance  than  high  wages  or  earnings 
at  certain  times  and  no  earnings  at  other 
times.  This  uncertainty  of  income  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  dependence,  inequal- 
ity and  oppression  which  produce  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor." 

A  great  majority  of  wage-earners,  the 
report  says,  are  unable  to  provide  in  ad- 
vance against  contingencies  when  they 
will  get  no  income,  such  as  arise  from 
sickness,  accident,  invalidity,  old  age. 
death,  unemployment,  and  the  lack  of 
industrial  education.  The  two  reasons 
assigned  in  the  report  for  this  inability 
are,  first,  lack  of  bargaining  strength 
to  get  good  wages,  and  second,  lack  of 
thrift  and  habits  of  saving. 

Employers  and  investors  on  the  other 
hand  are,  it  is  pointed  out,  better  able 
to  provide  against  future  contingencies 
because  investments  are  made  with  ref- 
erence to  equalizing  the  flow  of  in- 
come over  a  future  period  of  time  in  the 
form  of  interests  or  dividends. 

The  report  points  out  that 
"Inheritances  are  the  principal  means  by 
which  owners,  without  effort  or  thrift 
on  their  part,  secure  titles  to  wealth  and 
its  future  continuous  income.  Conse- 
quently for  the  government  to  take  a 
part  of  large  inheritances  which  pro- 
vide continuous  incomes,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  the  purpose  of  making 
incomes  more  nearly  continuous  of  those 
who  are  not  able,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, to  do  it  for  themselves,  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  justice." 

It  is  proposed  that  among  other 
purposes  the  fund  shall  be  expended  for 
the  overhead  charges  of  the  Industrial 
Commission ;  for  the  safety  and  health 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  and 
subsidies  to  similar  state  agencies ;  for 
industrial  education  and  subsidies  to  the 
states  for  that  purpose;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  federal  employment  offices 
and  subsidies  to  states  adopting  an  ap- 
proved plan ;  for  investigation  of  labor 
conditions;  mediation;  administration  of 
the  immigration  law  and  finally,  as  ap- 
plying directly  to  the  contingencies 
mentioned  above,  for  workmens'  com- 
pensation and  systems  of  sickness,  un- 
employment and  other  forms  of  social 
insurance. 
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An  Editorial  Review 


IN  THE  first  article  of  this  series 
dealing  with  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations,  it  was  said  of 
the  Commons  report  that  "it  differs 
from  the  Manly  report  far  more  in 
method  than  in  ultimate  purpose."  Now 
that  we  have  carefully  examined  both 
reports  their  similarities  appear  more 
striking  than  ever. 

The  causes  of  unrest  according  to  the 
Manly  report  are  four:  unjust  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  unemployment,  denial  of 
justice  and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  or- 
ganize. These  factors  are  either  tacitly 
or  explicitly  recognized  in  the  Com- 
mons  report. 

Points  of  substantial  agreement  and 
of  disagreement  as  well,  stand  out  more 
clearly  in  the  remedies.  For  the  un- 
just distribution  of  wealth,  the  Manly 
report  proposes  a  confiscatory  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  income  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses designed  to  enhance  the  social 
welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Commons 
report  also  proposes  an  inheritance  tax, 
though  much  less  drastic  in  its  char- 
acter, the  fund  thus  accumulated  to  be 
used  for  social  welfare. 

As  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  the 
Manly  report  proposes  land  reform  and 
employment  exchanges ;  the  Commons 
report  employment  exchanges  and  un- 
employment insurance. 

As  a  remedy  for  denial  of  justice  in 
the  courts,  the  Manly  report  would  deny 
them  the  power  to  declare  laws  uncon- 
stitutional ;  the  Commons  report  would 
overcome  adverse  decisions  by  the  re- 
call of  all  judges  except  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  an  amendment  per- 
mitting states  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  against  adverse 
decisions  of  their  own  supreme  courts, 
and  finally  by  a  commission  which  would 
provide  courts  with  indisputable  eco- 
nomic facts  prior  to  their  passing  judg- 
ment. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  organization  the  Manly  report 
would  compel  employers  to  confer  with 
labor  leaders,  prohibit  the  discharge  of 
men  for  membership  in  a  union  and  en- 
act laws  similar  to  the  British  trades  dis- 
putes act.  The  Commons  report  regards 
compulsory  conference  useless,  would 
leave  the  employer  with  his  full  right  of 
discharge,  but  would  enact  the  chief 
features  of  the  British  trades  disputes 
act. 

In  many  detailed  recommendations, 
the  two  reports  are  in  agreement.     Both 


favor  eight-hour  shifts  and  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven  for  continuous  industries; 
both  seem  to  favor  sickness  insurance; 
both  seem  to  favor  woman  suffrage ; 
both  would  require  by  statute  the  main- 
tenance of  open  highways  leading  to 
company-owned  towns  such  as  mining 
camps;  both  favor  the  adoption  of  a 
rural  credit  system ;  both  favor  the  fed- 
eral regulation  of  detective  agencies  and 
the  limitation  of  their  activities  to  the 
business  of  detecting  crime;  both  would 
prohibit  the  employment  of  armed 
guards  and  would  leave  the  business  of 
policing  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state;  both  would  rigidly  limit  the  power 
of  the  militia  when  doing  strike  duty,  and 
would  require  them  immediately  to  turn 
over  arrested  persons  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities ;  both  favor  greater  restriction 
of  immigration,  Chairman  Walsh  break- 
ing with  Mr.  Manly  on  this  point  and 
Commissioner  Weinstock  with  Professor 
Commons. 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  from  these 
agreements  as  to  causes  and  substantive 
remedies  and  consider  questions  of  pro- 
cedure that  we  approach  an  intellectual 
rather  than  a  personal  explanation  of 
why  Professor  Commons  rejected  the 
Manly  report. 

Causes  of  Unrest 

Critics  of  the  Commons  report  have 
made  much  of  his  discussion  of  the 
breakdown  in  the  enforcement  of  labor 
laws  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
report,  which  they  interpret  as  a  declara- 
tion that  this  breakdown  is  itself  the 
leading  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  That 
is  not  at  all  what  is  said,  as  a  careful 
reading  makes  apparent.  It  is  not  the 
breakdown  of  law  but  the  resulting  loss 
of  confidence  "in  the  making  of  laws  by 
the  legislature,  in  their  interpretation  by 
the  courts  and  in  their  administration  by 
officials"  that,  according  to  Professor 
Commons,  constitutes  so  great  a  cause 
of  unrest  that  people  are  moved  to  "take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands." 

His  recognition  of  the  basic  economic 
evils  underlying  industrial  unrest  is 
made  perfectly  clear  on  another  page 
where  he  says:  "The  principal  underly- 
ing cause  of  social  unrest  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  income  of  wage-earners  and 
small  producers.  .  .  .  This  uncer- 
tainty of  income  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  dependence,  inequality,  and  oppres- 
sion which  produce  conflicts  between 
capital  and  labor." 

His   refusal  to  give  first  place  in  his 


report  either  to  these  evils  or  the  legal 
remedies  urged  was  nevertheless  delib- 
erately intentional.  He  took  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  w.orth  while  to  propose  any 
more  laws  until  we  have  provided 
methods  of  investigation,  legislation  and 
administration  which  can  make  laws  en- 
forceable. His  endorsement  of  substan- 
tive as  against  procedural  laws  is 
throughout  conditional  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  latter.  Such  procedure  can 
be  effective  only  when  the  government 
holds  the  confidence  of  all  the  people. 
Such  confidence  can  be  gained  only  by 
grounding  governmental  action — wheth- 
er legislative  interpretive  or  administra- 
tive— on  a  bedrock  of  economic  facts 
which  carry  public  conviction  as  to  their 
integrity,  reliability  and  completeness. 
Such  conviction  can  be  carried  only  by 
submitting  facts  and  acts  to  an  open 
and  effective  crossfire  of  criticism  from 
the  parties  at  interest. 

Basis  of  Rejection  of  Manly  Report 

This  is  Professor  Commons'  close- 
knit  reasoning  behind  the  points  of 
cleavage  between  his  report  and  that 
signed  by  Chairman  Walsh  and  the 
labor   members. 

It  goes  far  to  explain  why  he  reject- 
ed the  Manly  findings  and  why  in  turn 
Chairman  Walsh  dissented  in  toto  from 
the  Commons  report.  The  disagreement 
was  fundamental. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  heterogene- 
ous list  of  unrelated  laws  without  exact 
phraseology  or  plan  of  enforcement  of- 
fered in  the  Manly  report,  we  have  in 
the  Commons  report  a  carefully  thought- 
out  system. 

What  the  Manly  report  most  obvious- 
ly lacks  is,  first,  a  philosophy  and  sec- 
ond, a  constructive  plan  of  action.  Both 
of  these  the  Commons  reports  has.  Evi- 
dence of  the  first  appears  in  those 
fundamental  conceptions  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  summary  of  the  report. 
Where  the  Manly  report  has  no  ex- 
planation of  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  unless  it  be  the  wickedness  of 
capital,  and  no  plan  except  to  get  the 
capitalists  on  the  run,  the  Commons  re- 
port sees  in  the  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  two  factors  of  permanent 
opposition  and  progressive  co-operation 
which  can  both  be  employed  as  forces 
for  advance.  Where  the  Manly  report 
presents  merely  a  partizan  demand  that 
labor  be  freed  of  all  restrictions  and 
be  permitted  to  organize  at  will  to  fur- 
ther its  own  interests,  the  Commons  re- 
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port  holds  that  organization  is  essential 
in  the   interest   of    fundamental  justice 
o    ill   classes  of  society. 

The  Advisory  Council 

The  factor  in  the  commission  plan 
which  binds  it  to  the  common  economic 
life,  as  well  as  the  keystone  without 
which  the  whole  structure  falls,  is  the 
advisory  council.  The  proposal  for 
using  the  industrial  cleavage  itself, 
through  the  council  to  provide  consist- 
ency and  honesty  in  the  administration 
of  law  by  the  commission,  is  not  the 
product  of  speculation;  ife  is  based  upon 
Professor  Commons'  personal  experi- 
ence in  his  administration  of  labor  laws 
in  Wisconsin  when  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  industrial  commission  similar 
in  character  to  the  one  now  proposed. 

The  defect  of  the  Wisconsin  law  as  he 
now  sees  it,  is  that  the  advisory  council 
was  not  made  compulsory  in  the  law. 
Instead,  it  was  left  to  the  commission- 
ers to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
about  calling  in  employers  and  employes 
to  advise  with  them.  In  every  case  of 
failure  under  the  Wisconsin  law,  Pro- 
fessor Commons  asserts  the  commission 
did  not  avail  itself  of  such  advice.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  value  of  just  such 
an  advisory  council  is  to  be  found  in 
Milwaukee  where,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
aggressive  class-conscious  employers  on 
the  one  hand  and  Socialist  labor  men 
on  the  other,  the  most  successful  pub- 
lic employment  office  in  the  United 
States  is  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  the  confidence  of  employers  and 
employes. 

The  provision  for  carrying  on  future 
investigations  under  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission would,  Professor  Commons 
prophesies,  enable  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  do  what  the  temporary  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations  failed  to 
do.  It  would  have  opportunity  and  a 
working  force  sufficient  to  investigate 
any  phase  of  labor  conditions  thorough- 
ly, and  its  reports  based  on  such  inves- 
tigations would  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  advisory  council.  No  easy 
criticism  from  either  hand  could  block 
them ;  no  weak  or  colored  findings  could 
get  through.  The  findings  that  passed 
such  a  test  would  have  carrying  power 
before  the  people. 


There  is  significance  in  this  connec- 
tion in  reading  over  again  the  list  of 
substantive  changes  recommended  alike 
in  both  the  Commons  and  Manly  re- 
ports. For  the  most  part,  from  recom- 
mendations for  the  eight-hour  day  for 
Pullman  employes  and  the  continuous 
industries  to  the  rigid  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  policing  of  strikes,  they 
are  things  for  which  labor  has  been 
contending.  They  were  rejected  by  the 
employer  commissioners  when  proposed 
in  the  Manly  report,  but  when  brought 
forward  as  coming  under  an  impartial 
enforcing  authority  with  both  sides  hav- 
ing opportunity  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion they  were  accepted  and  endorsed 
by  the  employers. 

The  Commons  report  lends  itself  to 
criticism  where  it  seems  to  count  too 
much  on  the  alacrity  of  the  employer  in 
installing  safety  devices  under  effective 
compensation  laws,  and  on  the  willing- 
ness of  men  of  wealth  to  oblige  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance  taxes  if  they  know 
the  money  will  be  "devoted  to  a  great 
public  purpose"  and  the  fund  honestly 
administered. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  difficulties 
about  the  argument  that  the  govern- 
ment should  intervene  in  the  individual 
bargain  alone  and  not  in  the  collective 
bargain.  It  seems  insufficient  to  say 
that  the  government  may  regulate 
matters  involving  workmen's  compen- 
sation, safety,  health,  employment,  and 
so  on,  because  those  subjects  "are  not 
usually  an  issue  in  collective  bargain- 
ing," but  should  not  interfere  in  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  shop  rules,  because 
those  are  subjects  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. There  is  no  practical  reason  why 
the  former  matters  should  not  at  any 
time  become  subjects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  indeed  they  have  become 
such  in  certain  instances;  nor  is  there 
any  assurance  that  such  matters  as 
wages  and  hours,  unlike  the  other  fac- 
tors mentioned,  will  be  adequately  taken 
care  of  by  voluntary  effort  even  though 
they  are  matters  with  which  the  unions 
generally  deal. 

A  better  principle  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  government  should  have  the 
power  to  intervene,  wherever  necessary, 
to  set  minimum  standards  that  are  es- 
sential to  social  welfare,  whether  there 
is  a  union  operating  in  the  field  or  not. 


It  would  seem  to  be  in  recognition  of 
this  principle  that  both  the  Commons 
and  the  Manly  report  call  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  by  law  in  the  continuous  in- 
dustries. 

To  be  sure,  the  report  makes  it  clear 
that  a  strong  reason  for  the  government 
keeping  out  of  the  field  covered  in  col- 
lective bargaining  is  that  the  result 
might  be  such  a  struggle  between  the 
unions  and  associations  of  employers  to 
get  political  control  as  would,  menace  the 
integrity  of  government.  This  struggle 
for  control  would  not  be  a  new  thing, 
however.  Organization  on  one  side  has 
long  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  defeat 
of  child  labor  legislation,  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women,  and  adequate 
standards  of  compensation,  and  on  the 
other  in  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation  of  various  sorts.  It  does  not 
seem  clear  that  the  restriction  of  gov- 
ernment activity  to  matters  covered  by 
individual  bargaining  alone  would  modi- 
fy to  any  marked  degree  the  political 
struggle  that  is  already  in  full  swing. 

A  Program  of  Statesmanship 

Because  of  some  of  these  phases  of 
the  report  that  are  open  to  attack  and 
more  particularly  because  of  the  mis- 
understanding that  has  arisen  over  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
industrial  unrest  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  underestimate  its  importance  and 
value.  Not  the  least  of  the  influences 
in  this  direction  have  been  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  agents  of  the  commission 
to  direct  public  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Manly  report. 

Our  discussion  of  the  Commons  re- 
port should  serve  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  clearer  light.  Quotations  from  the 
body  of  the  report  show  how  mistaken 
are  those  who  have  drawn  conclusions 
without  reading  it.  It  is  not  easy  read- 
ing- because  it  is  based  upon  careful  rea- 
soning with  regard  to  a  subject  that  is 
as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  Because 
the  Manly  report  is  easier  to  read,  just 
as  it  was  easier  to  write,  it  will  for  a 
while  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage. 
The  time  will  come,  however,  when  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  the  consci- 
entiously thoughtful  proposals  of  Pro- 
fessor Commons  we  have  a  program  that 
is  broad  and  constructive,  the  product 
of  clear-sighted   statesmanship 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  Patriotism? 


By  Max  Eastman 

EDITOR  OF  THE   MASSES 


BEFORE  we  say  what  to  do  with 
it,  we  ought  to  decide  what  pa- 
triotism is.  Patriotism  figures 
in  literature  as  a  virtue,  except 
in  Tolstoy's  writings  where  it  figures  as 
a  vice,  which  is  much  the  same  thing. 
All  you  can  do  with  patriotism  as  a  vir- 
tue or  a  vice  is  preach  about  it.  But 
instead  of  trying  any  longer  to  change 
the  instinctive  nature  of  man  by  preach- 
ing, what  we  have  to  do  is  find  out 
the  unalterable  facts  of  that  nature, 
and  then  try  to  construct  a  world 
in  which  it  can  function  without 
disaster.  If  this  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  idealists  all  along,  perhaps  Europe 
would  still  be  in  existence  now. 

Patriotism  is  one  of  the  unalterable 
facts  of  man's  nature.  It  is  a  virtue  if 
you  like  it,  and  a  vice  if  you  don't  like 
it.  It  is  composed  of  two  instinctive 
tendencies  laid  down  in  our  nervous 
structure  when  we  are  born,  reinforced 
by  two  other  tendencies  still  more  com- 
pelling. The  first  two  are  pugnacity  and 
gregariousness  or  group-loyalty. 

All  men  and  most  animals  are  pugna- 
cious. They  love  to  fight.  Everybody 
loves  to  fight.  Some  people  get  all  the 
fighting  they  want  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  other  people  have  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  law  courts  or  the  battlefield  where 
it  makes  more  noise.  Roosevelt  likes  to 
charge  up  San  Juan  hill,  and  then  he 
likes  to  prosecute  for  libel  anybody  that 
says  he  didn't  charge  up  San  Juan  hill. 
War  people  fight  for  war  and  peace  peo- 
ple fight  for  peace.  When  Roosevelt 
calls  the  peace  people  mollycoddles  and 
college  sissies,  I  only  want  to  walk  up 
and  smash  him.  That's  the  way  I  like 
to  fight. 

Not  only  does  everybody  like  to  fight, 
but  everybody  has  an  irresistible  tend- 
ency to  identify  himself  with  a  group. 
Boys  fight  in  gangs,  and  so  do  girls,  and 
wolves,  and  cows,  and  elephants,  and 
yellow  jackets,  and  grown-up  people. 
You  don't  have  to  prod  every  single  in- 
dividual in  order  to  bring  a  bee-hive 
around  your  head.  You  only  have  to 
prod  the  hive.  Every  individual  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  hive. 

It's  exactly  that  way  with  a  swarm  of 
people  trained  by  custom  and  habit  to 
think  themselves  one — one  family,  one 
fraternity,  one  church,  one  clan,  one 
tribe,  one  nation.  Love  me,  love  my  dog. 
Love  my  dog,  love  the  whole  pack. 
That's  the  way  we  work.  We  identify 
ourselves  with  the  larger  group,  and  we 
do  this  especially  when  the  group  is  sub- 
jected to  any  kind  of  a  prod  from  an 
outsider. 

Patriotism   was  born   of  war,    it    was 


born  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  for  com- 
mon defense.  And  although  a  whole  lot 
of  different  feelings,  some  heroic  and 
some  feebleminded,  have  got  mixed  up 
with  the  word  patriotism,  the  basic  sen- 
timent is  still  one  of  fighting  rivalry. 
Patriotism  is  made  out  of  pugnacity  and 
group  loyalty — these  two  instinctive 
tendencies — combined. 

These  two  tendencies  are  backed  up  by 
two  others  still  more  compelling.  And 
those  are  self-love  and  baby-love.  By 
baby-love  I  mean  the  disposition  of  men 
and  women  to  return  in  times  of  trouble 
to  the  affections  and  passions  which 
swayed  them  when  they  were  very 
young.  There  is  a  little  child  inside  of 
everyone  of  us,  and  when  anything  gets 
the  matter  he  always  wants  to  run  home 
to  mother.  Or  he  wants  to  run  home  to 
father,  or  sister,  or  brother,  or  nurse,  or 
the  nursery,  or  the  old  homestead,  or 
the  home  town,  or  "my  native  land,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  He  wants  to  get  back 
to  the  things  he  was  sure  of,  the  things 
he  loved  and  leaned  on  in  the  days  when 
there  was  no  doubt  and  no  trouble.  For 
those  things,  as  for  no  others,  he  will 
pour  out  his  song  and  his  sacrifice. 

npHAT  is  a  large  part  of  patriotism. 
It  is  what  explains  the  queer,  blind, 
puppy-like,  almost  chemical  way  in  which 
otherwise  intelligent  minds  will  cleave  to 
the  proposition  that  their  country  is 
right,  no  matter  what  their  country  does, 
and  no  matter  if  it  does  two  exactly  op- 
posite things  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
native  land  part  of  patriotism,  the  part 
that  comes  before  the  hyphen.  It  is  not 
usually  so  strong  as  the  part  that  comes 
after  the  hyphen,  but  you  can't  always 
tell  how  much  of  this  sacred  baby-love 
there  is  in  a  man  by  looking  at  him. 

I  know  of  two  German  brothers  in 
Jersey  City  who  came  over  here  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  built  up  a  ten- 
million-dollar  business.  After  they  had 
been  here  about  five  years  one  of  them, 
the  aggressive  one,  decided  to  become  an 
American  citizen.  The  other  said :  "No, 
I'll  stick  by  de  Vaterland."  When  the 
war  broke  out,  the  one  who  had  been  an 
American  citizen  for  ten  years,  packed 
up  his  kit  and  took  the  first  boat  back  to 
fight,  and  the  one  who  had  "stuck  by  de 
Vaterland"  stayed  over  in  Jersey  City 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  ten  million  dollars. 
You  can't  always  tell.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  when  there  is  a  choice,  the 
part  of  patriotism  that  comes  before  the 
hyphen  is  not  so  strong  as  the  part  that 
comes  after.  But  it  is  uncanny  strong. 
Men  cling  to  the  place  they  were  born 
in,  as  they  clung  to  the  breast  that  bore 
them. 


Still  more  inconquerably,  however, 
they  cling  to  themselves,  and  the  noble 
task  of  increasing  their  own  importance. 
And  nobody  can  understand  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  conviction  peo- 
ple have  that  their  country  is  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world ;  that  it  has  the 
bravest  soldiers,  the  prettiest  women,  the 
tallest  church  steeples,  the  biggest  hotels, 
the  best  cooks,  the  most  commodious 
bathrooms^  the  fattest  hogs,  the  longest 
ears  on  its  jack-asses — nobody  can  un- 
derstand that,  who  does  not  see  that  pa- 
triotic people  are  puffing  themselves.  J 
saw  in  the  gallery  of  war  pictures  in 
Paris  a  drawing  by  Forain  of  a  couple 
of  starved  and  destitute  hoboes  dragging 
along  the  roadside  discussing  the  war. 

"We're  bound  to  win  in  the  long  run," 
said  one. 

"Sure !  we're  so  rich,"  said  the  other 

It  is  that  patriotic  "we"  that  slides  in 
and  corrupts  everybody's  judgment,  gets 
people  to  give  up  their  happiness,  and 
their  lives,  and  their  children's  happiness, 
and  their  children's  lives,  over  a  point 
that  does  not  concern  them  the  least  bit 
in  the  world.  It  concerns  their  imagin- 
ary self-importance. 

Churches  are  supposed  to  be  put  up  by 
the  people  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  when 
they  get  them  put  up  how  often  do  they 
call  them  God's  House,  and  how  often 
do  they  call  them  Our  Church  ?  If  a  man 
can't  afford  to  have  a  steeple  on  his  own 
hat,  he  is  so  much  the  more  proud  and 
anxious  about  the  size  and  proportions  of 
the  town  hall  and  the  village  church. 
You  can  make  that  a  mathematical  rule 

Well — that  is  what  makes  patriotism 
so  coercive  of  your  reasonable  judgment. 
It  combines  the  strongest  possible  appeal 
to  altruism,  the  appeal  of  infant  memo- 
ries, with  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to 
egoism,  the  chance  to  behold  yourself 
enlarged  and  clothed  in  public  splendor. 
In  patriotism  we  have  both  the  emotion 
of  losing  ourselves,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  saints  in  all  ages,  and  the 
motion  of  magnifying  ourselves  so  large 
that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  our 
getting  lost,  which  is  more  enjoyable  if 
not  so  celebrated. 

That  combination  of  remarkable  emo- 
tional satisfaction  is  irresistible.  Add 
that  to  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  an 
hereditary  instinct,  the  pleasure  of  slid- 
ing over  those  tracks  that  are  laid  down 
in  our  brain-matter,  greased  and  oiled 
and  waiting  to  be  slid  over — what  I've 
called  instinct  of  pugnacity,  instinct  of 
gregariousness — add  those  four  things 
together,  and  you  have  something  that 
no  pledge  or  resolution,  no  theory,  no 
gospel,  no  poetry  or  philosophy  of  life 
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no  culture  or  education,  and  not  even 
your  own  financial  interest  can  ever  con- 
quer. 

Men  are  militant  patriots  at  heart, 
because  in  the  long  ages  of  tribal  war- 
fare through  which  they  beat  their 
bloody  path,  they  had  to  be  militant  pa- 
triots in  order  to  survive  at  all. 

The  individualistic  and  the  peaceful 
tribes  went  down.  The  patriotic  and 
pugnacious  tribes  survived.  We  are 
those  tribes. 

Write  that  motto  on  the  walls  of  our 
peace  palaces,  our  tribunals,  our  inter- 
national Socialist  congresses,  our  depart- 
ments of  foreign  relations,  and  some  re- 
sult may  come  of  the  deliberations 
within. 

PATRIOTISM  is  a  fighting  self- 
identification  with  the  gang,  the  tribe, 
the  nation.  It  is  there  in  our  human 
hearts  forever.    What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 

Tinker  the  tariff.  Reduce  armaments. 
Remove  economic  barriers.  Abolish  in- 
demnities. Liberate  the  colonies.  Shut 
up  the  diplomats.  Establish  a  popular 
control.  Give  women  the  vote.  Consoli- 
date the  working-class.  Yes,  all  of  that ! 
But  will  that  prevent  the  starting  of  a 
fight  between  patriotic  people  divided 
into  exclusive  national  groups?  It  will 
not. 

So  long  as  people  identify  their 
selves  only  with  their  nations,  fights  will 
start  between  nations  somewhat  as  they 
start  between  selves.  And  fights  are 
known  to  start  between  selves  without 
the  mediation  of  economic  difficulties,  or 
armaments,  or  colonies,  or  ignorant 
diplomats,  or  kings,  or  emperors,  or  any 
of  those  notorious  scapegoats  upon 
which  we  are  trying  to  load  off  the 
blame  for  a  catastrophe  whose  cause  in- 
heres in  our  own  character. 

Wars  will  arise  between  nations  so 
long  as  the  instinct  of  fighting  loyalty  is 
allowed  to  attach  itself  exclusively  to 
nations.  And  as  soon  as,  and  in  pro- 
portion as,  we  offer  to  that  instinct 
larger  groups  to  which  it  may  attach  it- 
self, wars  among  nations  will  become 
less  and  less  likely.  That  is  all  you  can 
say.  That  is  all  you  can  do  with  a  trait 
which  is  hereditary.  You  can't  ignore 
it,  you  can't  mortify  it,  you  can't  preach 
it  away,  and  you  can't  reason  it  away. 
It  is  there  like  a  mouth  which  is  bound 
to  be  fed.  But  you  can  feed  it  a  slightly 
different  food.  You  can  offer  it  a  differ- 
ent object  to  cling  to. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  in  New 
England  clings  more  firmly  now  to  the 
United  States,  than  it  does  to  Massachu- 
setts or  Rhode  Island,  and  a  war  be- 
tween those  two  states  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. The  longer  the  United  States 
lasts,  the  less  likely  does  a  war  between 
the  states  become. 

And  yet  what  is  the  United  States? 
An  artificial  institution  that  was  created 
off-hand,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
absorbing  a  little  of  that  excess  colonial 


patriotism  that  was  going  to  make  a 
trouble. 

Last  summer  a  Frenchman  asked  me 
where  I  came  from,  and  I  said  the 
United  States,  and  he  said,  "Which 
United  States  ?  Say,  why  don't  you  peo- 
ple name  your  country?"  That  is  just 
what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  by  a  happy 
accident,  in  our  most  patriotic  moments 
we  call  this  artificial  unit  of  loyalty — 
America.  Well,  why  not  make  it 
America  ? 

The  name  of  our  country  is  the  name 
of  our  task.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact 
guaranteed  by  the  science  of  psychology 
that  if  some  intelligent  person  with 
power  would  take  the  first  steps  toward 
a  federation  of  the  American  republics, 
it  need  not  be  fifty  years  before  half  of 
the  patriotic  devotion  of  all  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  world  would  be  conse- 
crated to  the  job  of  perpetuating  it. 

A  conference  of  the  independent 
American  republics  looking  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  common  interests, 
would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  at  this  time.  Four  semi-official 
Pan-American  conferences  have  already 
been  held.  The  fifth  might  be  made 
official.  And  if  our  representatives 
at  such  a  conference  proved  far- 
sighted  enough  to  relinquish  on  this 
continent  every  form  of  that  dominance 
which  they  so  deprecate  in  the  European 
ambitions  of  Germany,  there  might 
evolve  out  of  it  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  federation.  This  must  be- 
come a  true  federation,  a  nation  above 
the  nations.  It  must  have  power  and 
delegated  sovereignty  like  those  of  our 
federal  government.  It  must  have  a  con- 
gress of  representatives,  who  can  ex- 
press and  adjudicate  the  differences  be- 
tween nations,  while  engendering  above 
them  a  conspicuous  state  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  that  tribal  loyalty  that  so  con- 
trols their  citizens  may  learn  to  adhere. 
In  such  an  absolute  creation  and  in  all 
the  activities  and  thoughts  and  moods  of 
international  unity,  which  must  lead  to 
it — lies  the  one  hope  of  destroying  war. 
Internationalism — international  federa- 
tion— that  is  the  program  of  prepared- 
ness, and  that  is  the  end  of  war. 

To  destroy  war  is  not  the  special  task 
of  the  working  class.  I  thought  it  was 
once.  I  thought  that  we  Socialists  were 
scientific  enough  in  believing  that  solid- 
arity of  economic  interests  in  the  work- 
ers of  all  countries  would  ultimately  pre- 
vent war.  But  now  I  think  we  were  all 
wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  modern  war  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  capitalist. 
Norman  Angell's  books  have  undeceived 
us  about  that.  War  doesn't  pay.  Inter- 
national capital  is  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  against  war. 

In  the  second  place,  we  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  economic  interest  could 
override   those  hereditary  instincts  that 


come  to  play  in  a  war  scare.  Economic 
interest  has  very  little  to  say  at  such  a 
time.  People  who  wouldn't  contribute 
eight  cents  to  anything  outside  of  their 
own  belly  in  times  of  peace,  will  lay  down 
their  cash,  credit,  and  commercial  pros- 
pects and  go  toss  in  their  lives  like  a 
song  in  times  of  war.  And  this  applies 
to  the  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  alike. 

We  can't  make  that  instinct  of  loyalty 
cling  to  the  working  class  of  all  coun- 
tries instead  of  to  all  classes  in  our  coun- 
try in  times  of  international  excitement, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  contact  is  im- 
possible. It  is  the  group  surrounding  us 
with  whom  we  rush  together  for  de- 
fense. And  the  abstract  idea  of  other 
working  classes  in  other  countries,  pow- 
erful as  it  may  be  in  times  of  peace,  is 
simply  too  pale  and  impalpable  to  check 
our  fighting  union  with  the  group  we 
feel. 

No,  the  working  class  won't  abolish 
war,  and  the  sooner  they  find  it  out,  the 
sooner  they  will  begin  to  save  energy 
for  the  bigger  things  they  have  to  do. 

Moreover,  peace  won't  destroy  war. 
Peace  is  nothing.  Peace  is  a  negation. 
Nobody  will  ever  wage  peace.  Nobody 
but  a  few  tired  people,  and  people  suf- 
fering from  shock,  will  ever  kindle  to  a 
negative  ideal. 

A  MERICAN  union,  international 
union,  the  union  of  the  world — that 
is  an  ideal  that  has  action  and  affirma- 
tion and  distance  in  it.  How  much  dis- 
tance, nobody  knows — and  who  cares  ? 
It  is  a  campaign  that  can  be  waged.  And 
we  are  here,  with  our  hearts  and  minds 
and  muscles,  at  this  bloody  dawn  of  a 
twentieth  century ;  why  not  get  ready 
and  go  out  and  wage  it? 

A  campaign  for  international  federa- 
tion, beginning  with  America,  will  ap- 
peal to  every  compelling  interest  of  our 
time.  It  will  appeal  to  the  people  who 
know  that  increased  preparedness  is  a 
crime,  and  yet  are  at  a  loss  for  some  af- 
firmative program  with  which  to  fight  it. 
It  will  appeal  to  the  growing  power  of 
international  capital,  which  has  been 
taught  already  that  its  interests  lie  in 
preserving  peace,  and  is  only  wait- 
ing to  be  taught  by  what  political 
mechanism  it  can  protect  them.  It  will 
appeal  to  the  labor  movement  in  all  coun- 
tries, less  powerful,  less  international, 
but  already  committed  to  a  creed  of  in- 
ternationalism. It  will  appeal  to  that 
new  social  force,  the  will  of  independent 
women,  who  are  more  disposed  than 
men — especially  in  the  absence  of  war — 
to  take  heroic  measures  against  it.  It 
will  appeal  to  everybody  who  has  either 
generosity  or  intelligent  selfishness  to 
guide  him. 

For  it  is  no  longer  questionable  that 
modern  war  and  the  joy  of  existence 
are  incompatible.  War  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  live.  It  makes  it  impossible  oven 
to  die  for  a  noble  purpose. 
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Editor 

A  RATHER  disconcerting  fact  emerges  from 
a  study  of  the  death-rates  of  New  York 
children  of  foreign  parentage  as  compared  with 
those  of  native  parentage.  The  foreign  have  the 
advantage.  Dr.  William  Guilfoy,  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  is  authority  for 
these  figures:  children  of  native  parents,  death- 
rates  per  thousand,  boys  44,  girls  35;  children  of 
foreign  parents,  boys  39,  girls  32. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  country  that  it  pro- 
duces a  less  resistant  stock  than  the  older  coun- 
tries? Dr.  Guilfoy  believes  that  the  reason  for 
the  difference  between  these  two  lots  of  children 
is  a  simple  one.  The  foreign  mothers  are  more 
likely  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  health  authorities  come  in  closer 
personal  contact  with  these  families.  It  is  fair 
subject  for  speculation,  whether  the  reason  does 
not  lie  deeper,  whether  the  peasant  stocks  from 
Europe  are  not  actually  more  resistant  than  the 
same  races  after  several  generations  of  sojourn 
in  the  new  country. 

The  late  Colonel  Woodruff  had  a  very  interest- 
ing theory  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  produced  by 
removing  a  race  which  had  for  centuries  inhab- 
ited a  cloudy,  foggy  country,  to  one  in  which  the 
sunny  days  were  many  and  the  heat  much  greater. 
He  endeavored  to  explain  on  this  theory  not  only 
the  decreased  birth-rate  of  the  northern  Euro- 
pean in  America  and  in  Australia,  but  also  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  conquering  blond 
races  from  the  North,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  irresistible  increase  of  the  smaller,  darker 
races.  And  he  predicted  for  our  country  the  same 
future,  a  disappearance  of  those  of  northern 
European  stock,  unable  to  endure  the  sunshine, 
and  a  survival  of  the  Latin,  the  Slav  and  the  Jew, 
to  whom  sunshine  is  no  evil. 


WHILE  we  applaud  the  enlightened  humani- 
tarianism  that  animates  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne's  administration  at  Sing  Sing  and  many 
other  applications  of  modern  penology,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  "eye  for  an  eye"  philosophy  still 
bears  fruit.  In  Delaware  there  are  twenty  or 
twenty-five  offenses  for  which  people  can  be  pub- 
licly whipped  "by  strokes  on  the  back,  well  laid 
on."  And  the  Delaware  legislature  last  winter 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  retain  this  form  of 
public  vengeance. 

Can  it  be  that  the  slow  brutalization  that  inev- 
itably overtakes  those  who  adjust  the  noose  and 
ply  the  lash  has  at  last  crept  upon  even  the  law- 


makers of  Delaware,  numbing  their  humanity 
and  blinding  them  to  the  fact  that  a  whipped  pris- 
oner has  spite  as  an  added  reason  for  offenses? 

One  of  the  crimes  for  which  people  are  whipped 
in  Delaware  is  stealing,  enticing  away,  or  unlaw- 
fully having  in  one's  possession  a  dog  belonging  to 
someone  else.  Another  is  receiving  a  horse  known 
to  have  been  stolen.  Twenty  lashes  can  be  ad- 
ministered for  either  offense.  For  attempting  to 
commit  murder  with  poison — sixty  lashes.  Other 
offenses  punishable  by  whipping  are  burglary, 
counterfeiting,  arson  and  wife-beating. 

In  a  word,  the  whipping-post  may  be  used  in 
Delaware  for  most  felonies  except  capital  offenses. 
It  is  actually  resorted  to,  for  the  most  part,  in 
only  two  classes  of  offense — wife-beating  and  lar- 
ceny. If  the  jury  recommend  the  prisoner  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  the  lashes  are  remitted. 

Reformers  in  Delaware  get  up  mass  meetings, 
issue  pamphlets  and  secure  opinions  from  noted 
penologists  in  protest  against  the  whipping-post. 
But  so  far  such  appeals  have  been  without  effect. 
Delaware  is  satisfied  with  her  whipping-post. 


THE  verdicts  of  social  justice  and  judicial 
justice  are  happily  identified  in  the  convic- 
tion of  Charles  B.  Munday,  partner  of  former 
United  States  Senator  William  Lorimer  in  their 
political  banking  business  in  Illinois.  The  change 
of  venue  from  Chicago  to  a  country  county-seat 
on  the  ground  that  a  fair  trial  could  not  be  held 
in  Cook  County  is  significant  because  it  is  the  home 
of  the  politician  whose  supposed  influence  with  his 
fellow-citizens  was  the  working  capital  of  the 
bank. 

But  the  rural  jury  of  Grundy  County  was  as 
quick  and  decisive  as  the  city  grand  jury  in  de- 
claring the  guilt  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been 
conclusively  proved.  The  deposits  secured  by  the 
politicians  were  promptly  and  generously  loaned 
to  themselves,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  bankers. 
Notwithstanding  the  borrowing  of  large  sums 
from  other  banks  for  a  few  minutes  once,  while  the 
Munday- Lorimer  "chain  of  banks"  was  being  ex- 
amined, a  subsequent  simultaneous  examination  of 
the  parent  and  offspring  banks  revealed  only 
$32,000  cash  against  $3,900,000  of  deposits  cred- 
ited on  the  books.  Forthwith  the  banks  were 
closed  and  the  indictment  of  Munday  and  Lori- 
mer, with  twelve  fellow-conspirators  promptly 
followed.  The  conviction  of  the  banker  partner 
and  his  sentence  by  the  jury  to  the  maximum  pen- 
alty of  five  years'  imprisonment,  bodes  ill  to  the 
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politician   partner   whose   trial   is   on   the   court 
docket  for  January. 

Whatever  its  issue,  the  indictment  of  the  former 
senator  and  the  disclosures  of  his  complicity  by 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  his  partner,  constitute 
a  sorry  aftermath  of  the  panegyrics  pronounced 
upon  William  Lorimer  by  certain  United  States 
senators  when  the  people  of  Illinois  were  trying 
to  remove  from  the  state  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
disgrace  of  being  misrepresented  by  a  senator 
whose  seat  was  obtained  through  bribery.  Such 
senatorial  eulogies  of  a  compatriot,  together  with 
his  own  eloquent  self -laudation  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  may  be  re-read  with  sad  interest  by  their 
authors,  now  in  this  spot-light  of  subsequent 
events  which  were  then  prefigured  plainly  enough 
to  be  observed  by  all  who  were  unwilling  to  close 
their  eyes  to  facts.  The  mills  of  the  gods,  even  in 
this  easy-going,  good-natured  democracy  of  ours, 
are  thus  once  again  seen  to  be  grinding,  slowly,  but 
exceeding  small. 

THE  COMMONS  REPORT 

THE  senses  of  the  average  man  are  baffled  on 
going  into  a  mill  or  machine  shop.  Belts,  fly- 
wheels, gears,  lathes,  cranes,  charging  machines 
seem  to  be  running  mad  in  an  anarchy  of  noise 
and  speed  and  conflicting  purpose.  An  engineer 
helps  us  see  certain  common  principles  at  work 
— gravitation,  centripetal  force,  friction,  the  laws 
of  mechanics  which  run  through  it  all  and  make 
production  possible  and  continuous. 

Professor  Commons  has  applied  something  of 
this  same  faculty  of  social  engineering  to  the  in- 
dustrial struggle.  He  interprets  the  forces  at 
work,  their  similarities  and  oppositions.  He  pro- 
poses a  scheme  of  social  control  which  to  his  mind 
will  enable  production  to  go  on  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  our  economic  life  a  free  field  in  which 
democracy  may  work  out  its  ascendancy  from  the 
bottom  rather  than  the  top. 

The  readers  of  his  report  may  not  see  the  work- 
a-day  world  about  them  as  he  sees  it.  They  may 
not  accept  his  operating  principles  as  a  whole  or 
in  part.  But  few  would  gainsay  that  he  sees  it  as 
a  whole,  and  that,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  he  ap- 
plies his  operating  principles  consistently  through- 
out the  maze  of  industrial  relations. 

In  a  way,  he  may  be  said  to  vizualize  our  politi- 
cal democracy  as  superimposed  upon  a  more  primi- 
tive economic  order.  At  every  point  in  the  latter 
organized  forces  are  at  work,  uniting  in  producing 
wealth,  contending  over  its  distribution  and  the 
terms  of  work.  Manifestations  of  this  economic 
struggle  force  their  way  up  into  the  political  life 
overhead;  political  interference  in  turn  impinges 
on  industrial  affairs;  but  there  has  been  no  con- 
sistent policy  worked  out  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  of  human  concern.  Irri- 
tation, injustice,  intermittent  advantages  gained 
or  lost,  first  by  one  party  to  the  economic  conflict 
and  then  the  other,  by  over-running  the  supposedly 
neutral  territory  of  governmental  activity,  has 
been  the  way  of  it. 

Professor  Commons  would  reestablish  the  politi- 


cal sovereignty  of  the  democracy  by  establishing 
new  contacts  between  the  legislative,  administra- 
tive and  judicial  activities  of  government  and  the 
struggling  forces  in  the  economic  life  which  now 
tug  at  and  rend  them  from  below. 

In  legislation,  he  would  leave  these  forces  free 
to  fight  it  out  in  the  political  arena.  More,  he 
would  by  proportionate  representation  in  Con- 
gress and  legislatures  give  the  minority  parties — 
notably  labor — a  better  chance  to  agitate  and 
carry  popular  conviction  as  to  things  to  be  done. 
Similarly,  he  would  regard  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  of  Labor  as  established  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  employer  and  employe  re- 
spectively in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  making  of 
national  policies. 

In  administration,  the  field  where  issues  are, 
temporarily  at  least,  settled,  he  would  co-ordinate 
all  governmental  activity  with  respect  to  labor 
conditions,  and  create  a  supervisory  council  in 
which  the  two  conflicting  economic  interests  would 
be  represented,  expecting  them  to  find  an  expand- 
ing sphere  of  co-operation,  and  counting  on  their 
permanent  opposition  to  each  other  to  hold  the 
public  administration  straight.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing the  field  of  labor  administration  to  be  cap- 
tured first  by  one  interest  and  then  by  the  other, 
he  would  organize  their  very  opposition  as  a  force 
to  be  employed  for  the  service  of  all. 

Here  we  see  one  explanation  of  the  general  op- 
position by  the  labor  members  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  to  the  Commons  plan,  for 
it  would  take  out  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Labor,  with  a  trade  unionist  at  its  head,  certain 
mediatory  and  other  activities  and  would  transfer 
them  to  disinterested  hands,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  railroad  mediation  under  the  Newlands  act. 

Mr.  Manly 's  recommendation  on  this  point  was 
analogous  to  Professor  Commons',  and  this  was 
the  one  notable  point  on  which  the  labor  group 
broke  with  the  Manly  report  in  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion. 

In  the  judicial  aspects  of  industrial  relations, 
broadly  interpreted  to  include  not  only  adjudica- 
tions and  arbitration  but  the  whole  process  of 
driving  collective  bargains,  Professor  Commons 
would  rigorously  divorce  political  government — 
both  labor  administration  and  the  civil  courts — 
from  the  economic  struggle.  He  would  have  none 
of  government  compulsion  for  the  benefit  of  either 
side,  and  he  would  strip  both  of  any  legal  advan- 
tage. The  employers  on  the  commission  did  not 
agree  with  Professor  Commons  in  his  even- 
handed  application  of  this  principle,  and  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  unionists.  The  latter,  as 
brought  out  in  the  Manly  report,  wanted  to  compel 
employers  to  recognize  the  unions.  The  former, 
as  brought  out  in  their  supplemental  statement, 
wanted  to  compel  investigation  of  the  unions. 
"We  believe,"  said  the  employer  commissioners, 
"that  in  the  public  interests,  there  are  times  when 
compulsion  in  labor  disputes  is  thoroughly  jus- 
tified." 

Professor  Commons'  position  was  thai  if  tin? 
unions  <rot  what  thev  demanded — that  is.  eovern- 
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mental  aid  to  enforce  recognition — they  would 
find  the  employers  getting  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  other  forms  of  control  over  the  unions, 
the  whole  thing  would  become  politics,  and  the  re- 
sults under  existing  conditions  would  be  far  worse 
than  defeats  of  unions  where  they  do  not  have 
governmental  aid. 

By  a  policy  of  separation  rather  than  interfer- 
ence, Professor  Commons  believes  we  would  make 
for  non-partizan  government  in  our  political  life 
and  for  a  clean-cut  economic  struggle,  using  eco- 
nomic weapons  in  our  economic  life. 

Practical  reasoning  of  a  very  similar  trend  led 
to  the  other  important  cleavage  between  Professor 
Commons  and  the  employer  commissioners.  He 
held  that  it  is  unenforceable  to  require  recognition 
of  the  unions  by  law  or  to  prevent  blacklisting  by 
law.  This  was  his  main  argument  for  giving 
unions  equal  footing  by  legalizing  boycotts,  both 
primary  and  secondary.  Here  the  employers  dis- 
sented, stating  their  opposition  to  both  blacklists 
and  boycotts.  But  to^  ban  both  legally  when  but 
one  (the  boycott)  can  be  banned  practically  is  to 
Professor  Commons'  way  of  thinking  only  to  make 
for  inequality  and  unrest. 

Therefore,  Ave  find  him  going  the  whole  way, 
legalizing  both  boycotts  and  blacklists,  and  de- 
pending upon  voluntary  organizations  of  employ- 
ers and  employes  to  protect  themselves.  His  re- 
liance on  these  groups  as  the  natural  forces  we 
must  look  to  in  carrying  over  self-government  into 
the  economic  field  is  the  fundamental  democratic 
thesis  of  the  report. 

Unlike  the  Manly  report,  the  Commons  report 
is  not  a  clear,  brilliant  piece  of  writing  to  be  taken 
in  at  a  gulp.  It  requires  chewing.  Like  the  Manly 
report,  it  is  not  based  on  massed  findings  of  fact 
gathered  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry;  nor  in  the 
early  days  of  the  commission's  work  did  Professor 
Commons  show  the  appreciation  of  the  dynamic 
value  of  investigations  with  which  he  closed.  But 
as  an  analysis  along  broad  lines  of  existing  indus- 
trial relations  and  a  synthesis  of  proposals  for 
change,  his  report  becomes  for  those  who  disagree 
with  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  no  less  than  for  those 
who  agree,  a  challenge  to  searching  thinking  and 
constructive  action. 

DEMOCRATIC  DIETARIES 

WHEN  will  some  work  be  done  on  dietaries 
which  do  not  assume  as  a  necessity  that  all 
the  children  of  a  workingman's  family  must  be 
self-supporting  by  the  age  of  fourteen? 

The  very  useful  study  recently  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  concerning  the  minimum 
wage  of  unskilled  laborers  in  the  employ  of  New 
York  city  takes  account  of  the  usual  family — fath- 
er, mother  and  three  children  under  fourteen. 
The  pressure  upon  relief  organizations  keeps 
their  estimates  down  to  a  minimum,  yet  they  have 
adjustments  to  care  for  larger  families. 

That  there  is  need  of  this  flexibility  is  shown 
in  a  Chicago  study  of  1,000  Jewish  and  500  non- 
Jewish  families  calling  for  relief.  Among  the 
families  having  children,  more  than  40  per  cent 


had  more  than  three.  The  Tenement  House  De- 
partment report  of  1902-1903  showed  15  per  cent 
of  all  tenement  families  in  New  York  city  had  five 
members  and  28  per  cent  had  more  than  five  mem- 
bers. 

Martha  Bensley  Bruere's  dietary  investigations, 
published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  July,  1913,  have 
to  do  with  a  social  class  whose  traditions  and 
surroundings  urge  many  sacrifices  to  insure  high 
school  training  for  the  children.  Is  it  not  a  part 
of  democratic  vocational  guidance  to  study  also 
the  by  no  means  small  group  of  workingmen  who 
succeed,  often  at  terrible  cost,  in  sending  some 
members  of  the  family  on  into  secondary  and 
even  higher  schools  and  to  formulate  standards 
which  we  can  at  least  look  at  and  point  to  which 
would  make  this  highly  desirable  achievement 
more  decently  possible? 

RACE  SUICIDE 

TWO  forms  of  race  suicide  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time  in  the  warring  countries  of 
Europe— the  killing  off  of  potential  fathers  and 
the  increasing  rate  of  mortality  among  babies. 
London  was  having,  last  summqr,  from  400  to 
500  fewer  births  a  week  than  her  average  for  the 
last  five  years,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  children  were  dying  at  a  rate  of 
200  a  week  more  than  in  the  corresponding  season 
last  year.  For  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population  during  1914  was 
23,100  less  than  the  average  for  the  five  preceding 
years;  and  this  was  when  the  war  had  been  waging 
only  five  months. 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  in  infant  mortality 
are  various :  too  few  doctors  and  nurses ;  too  little 
hospital  accommodation  because  the  beds  are  taken 
for  soldiers;  preventive  work  among  families  of 
the  very  poor  diverted  to  work  for  wounded 
soldiers  and  Belgian  refugees;  day  nurseries,  of 
which  London  has  never  had  nearly  enough,  now 
closed;  more  married  women  engaged  in  industry 
because  of  the  shortage  of  males. 

From  Berlin  comes  much  the  same  report.  The 
year  1914  closed  with  3,500  fewer  births  in  that 
city  than  during  1913,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mortality  had  increased  by  about  1,600.  The  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths,  the  real  measure  of  in- 
crease, was  12,767  in  1913,  but  in  1914,  only  7,650, 
a  falling  off  of  about  40  per  cent.  This  appears 
even  more  serious  when  we  read  that  the  birth- 
rate in  Berlin  had  been  falling  rapidly  before  the 
war,  being  less  by  5,128  in  1913  than  in  1909.1 

France  is  the  one  of  the  warring  countries  least 
able  to  face  such  losses,  for  she  has  long  had  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  standing  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  the  civilized  nations  as  regards  birth-rate 
and  has  never,  as  have  Holland,  Denmark  and 
Great  Britain,  compensated  in  part  for  her  low 
birth-rate  by  keeping  alive  a  larger  proportion  of 

'Germany  has  always  had  an  inexplicably  high  infant  mortality 
rate.  In  1911,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
it  was  the  highest  of  any  country  in  Europe  except  Russia,— 192 
as  against  England's  95  and  France's  78. 
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Less  confident  is  Hugo  Ribbert,  the  pathologist 
of  Bonn  University,  to  whom  the  high  proportion 
of  defective  and  semi-defective  fathers  in  the  com- 
ing popoulation  after  the  war  seems  a  serious 
menace.  Even  he,  however,  believes  that  unless  the 
war  should  last  several  decades  (as  did  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  which  resulted  in  a  slow  deteriora- 
tion of  the  French  nation),  the  sacrifice  of  life  will 
indeed  be  great  enough  to  hinder  the  development 
of  the  people  and  only  compensated  for  after  a 
long  time;  but  the  number  of  completely  efficient 
men  returning  from  the  front  will  probably  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  a  very  great  increase  of 
the  unfit  in  the  next  generation. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.I) 


her  population.  Prance's  general  death-rate  in 
normal  times  is  higher  than  that  of  Belgium  and 
that  of  Germany,  neither  of  which  stands  well  in 
this  respect;  and  her  rate  of  increase  is  almost  nil. 
Therefore  the  French  may  well  be  dismayed  at  the 
governmental  report  recently  issued,  which  shows 
that  the  births  during  six  months  of  1914  as  com- 
pared with  1913  fell  off  3,971. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  a  question  whether  a  high 
rate  of  increase  is  actually  an  advantage  to  a  coun- 
try, aside  from  flattering  national  pride.  The  asser- 
tion that  a  nation  with  a  falling  birth-rate  is  a 
decadent  nation,  and  that  one  with  a  high  birth- 
rate is  vigorous  and  on  the  upward  road,  is  simply 
an  assertion  without  proof.  If  it  be  true,  the 
French  Canadians  must  stand  very  near  the  sum- 
mit. Yet  leaving  aside  the  loss  in  numbers  caused 
by  the  war,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that,  by  and  large,  the  men  dying  at  the  front 
represent  a  better  class  of  potential  fathers  than 
those  left  at  home,  certainly  is  this  true  of  the 
countries  with  compulsory  military  service,  which 
takes  almost  all  the  physically  fit. 

The  grave  consequences  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion are  faced  without  question  by  British  writers ; 
but  a  more  optimistic  note  is  found  in  German  pub- 
lications. It  is  rare  that  one  finds  a  German 
scientific  writer  admitting  that  war  is  in  any  re- 
spect altogether  evil  and  sometimes  very  ingeni- 
ous reasoning  is  resorted  to  in  the  attempt  to  show 
gains  compensating  for  the  losses.  For  instance, 
the  economist  Fehlinger  says  that  history  shows 
wars  to  be  invariably  followed  by  a  great  increase 
in  births.  This  is  partly  due  to  natural  selection. 
Families  naturally  infertile  may  be  quite  wiped 
out  by  war,  while  those  with  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  have  children  scattered  throughout  the 
age  groups,  some  of  whom,  too  young  to  fight, 
survive  and  propagate.  Also,  the  great  scarcity 
of  food,  the  hardships  of  poverty  following  war, 
tend  to  weed  out  the  physically  weak,  so  that  again 
natural  selection  works  in  favor  of  the  strong.  To 
be  sure  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  many 
marriageable  women  will  be  left  unmarried  and 
also  that  the  proportion  of  weaker  men  left  alive 
will  inevitably  be  higher  than  in  peace  times,  but 
then  a  higher  capacity  for  reproduction  does  not 
necessarily  go  with  a  strong  physique.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  Fehlinger  seems  to  regard  the 
results  of  war  on  population  as  not  very  unfavor- 
able. 


The  Survey,  January  1,  1916 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.   DEVINE 


A  PROFESSION  IN  THE  MAKING 

THE  social  spirit  in  America  has  expressed  it- 
self variously  as  organized  charity,  housing 
and  public  health  movements,  settlements,  muni- 
cipal and  social  research,  experiments  with  new 
criminal  procedure  and  prison  reform,  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers,  religious  and 
medical  social  service,  industrial  commissions  and 
public  welfare  departments. 

These  diversified  and  yet,  in  essential  aim  and 
motive,  closely  allied  activities,  have  given  rise 
to  a  new  vocation,  to  a  profession  in  the  making. 
This  calling,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  it,  and  from  the  character  of  its  leaders, 
makes  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  young  men  and  women,  in  and  out  of 
the  universities,  who  have  seen  the  vision  of  a 
new  social  order  in  which  poverty,  crime  and 
disease,  if  not  wholly  abolished,  will  certainly  be 
vastly  diminished,  and  will  not  exist,  at  any  rate, 
as  the  result  of  social  neglect,  as  the  result  of  bad 
traditions  which  enlightenment  can  end,  or  of  ob- 
solete institutions  which  the  laws  can  change. 

These  allied  activities  of  the  new  social  reform 
have  caught  up  and,  as  it  were,  assimilated  many 
of  the  old  established  agencies  for  relieving  indi- 
vidual distress  and  misfortune.  The  hospital  is 
no  longer  merely  a  refuge  for  the  sick  but  also  a 
health  center.  From  it  radiate  prevention  and  ed- 
ucational influences  as  important  as  the  bed- 
side ministrations  to  the  sick.  The  orphan  asylum 
is  no  longer  a  place  to  keep  a  few  orphans  alive, 
but  a  child  welfare  station,  in  which  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  educational,  moral,  econo- 
mic and  recreational  life  of  the  child  may  be 
studied,  in  some  respects  even  better  than  in  the 
necessarily  more  complex  normal  home  life.  The 
relief  society  is  no  longer  solely  to  supply  food 
and  fuel  and  clothing  to  the  "worthy  poor,"  but 
is  to  improve  their  condition,  to  re-establish  their 
earning  capacity  and  independence.  For  these 
reasons,  the  men  and  women  who  are  employed  in 
relief  societies,  children's  institutions,  and  hospi- 
tals find  themselves  wholly  akin  to  the  social 
workers  who  are  securing  new  housing  and  com- 
pensation laws,  promoting  instructive  nursing  and 
medical  inspection,  or  revising  a  discredited  penal 
system. 

A  few  of  the  older  agencies  and  a  tew  that  are 
mediaeval  in  spirit,  even  if  recently  founded,  have 
been  left  behind  in  this  new  alignment  of  social 
forces,  but  speaking  generally  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  so-called  charitable  activities  of  the  coun 
try  are  faced  in  the  forward  direction;  that  their 
desire  is  not  merely  to  help  individuals,  but  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life;  that  they  think  of 
themselves  as  soeial.  educational   and   preventive 
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agencies,  and  would  have  no  sympathy  with  but 
only  abhorrence  for  the  notion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  a  class  of  "deserving  poor"  in  order 
that  there  may  be  some  one  on  whom  to  lavish 
our  bounty. 

THE  change  is  revolutionary  and  complete.  Al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course  workers  in  philan- 
thropic activities  now  sympathize  with  wage-earn- 
ers in  all  lawful,  and  perhaps  in  some  technically 
unlawful,  attempts  to. improve  their  condition. 
They  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  protecting 
and  whenever  possible  raising  general  standards 
of  living.  They  oppose  child  labor  and  a  seven- 
day  week.  They  are  apt  to  go  beyond  labor  unions 
themselves  in  favoring  minimum  wage  laws.  They 
have  worked  for  compensation  legislation  and  are 
getting  ready  for  sickness  and  old  age  insurance. 
The  very  tasks  in  which  they  are  engaged  compel 
a  generous  sympathy  with  all  who  suffer  from  bad 
social  conditions  and  a  righteous  indignation 
against  those  who  profit  from  social  injustice  and 
inequitable  laws,  customs  and  prejudices. 

The  things  which  social  workers  do  in  common 
— their  difficulties,  obstacles  and  discouragements, 
their  purposes,  ideals  and  achievements — unite 
them  in  a  common  family  in  spite  of  great  differ- 
ences in  their  training  and  education,  in  their  spe- 
cific duties,  in  their  relations  with  their  respective 
employers,  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  inde- 
pendent professional  responsibility  on  their  own 
shoulders,  in  the  permanence  of  their  tenure  and 
even  in  the  compensation  for  similar  service. 

Such  a  consciousness  of  common  interests  has 
usually  come  in  the  past  either  through  some 
quasi-legal  monopoly  such  as  exists  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  medicine,  or  through  a  class  guild 
or  trade  union  movement.  Social  work  has  no 
protection  of  academic  professional  degree  or 
public  examination,  and  it  has  no  union  or  asso- 
ciation to  protect  the  economic  interests  of  its 
members.  What  improvements  have  been  made  in 
salaries,  in  professional  training,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  work — and  progress  in  all  these 
directions  has  been  very  substantial — have  been 
due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  directors  and  officers 
of  the  social  agencies,  to  their  natural  and  mainly 
unconscious  competition  with  one  another,  and 
to  the  independent  development  of  professional 
education  in  this  field  in  or  in  affiliation  with  the 
universities. 

The  time  has  come  when  social  workers  them- 
selves, not  through  trade  union  or  monopoly  meth- 
ods, but  through  methods  now  considered  appro- 
priate and  rational  in  other  professions,  may  ad- 
vantageously give  more  attention  to  the  question 
of  thorough  preparation  for  their  chosen  career. 
As  a  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations and  the  School  of  Philanthropv  have  made 
a  study  of  present  positions  in  social  work  in  New 
York  city,  a  summary  of  which  appears  else 
where  in  this  issue. 

From  the  organizations  and  from  individual  so- 
cial workers  the  facts  have  been  gleaned  in  regard 
to  salaries,  education  and  training,  lenarth  of  sev 


vice  and  duties  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
voluntary  social  agencies.  Not  including  here  any 
who  are  in  the  public  service — although  those 
who  are  engaged  in  social  welfare  departments 
should,  of  course,  be  included  in  any  complete  sur- 
vey— there  are  some  four  thousand  men  and 
women  so  employed.  Many  of  them  receive  ex- 
ceedingly small  salaries,  and  many  of  them,  not 
always  necessarily  the  same  ones,  have  so  little 
general  education,  and  so  little  special  training, 
that  their  presence  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  absence  of  effective  competition  or  by  very 
low  standards  in  their  employers.  In  many  in- 
stances the  societies  could  well  afford  to  increase 
salaries  if  competent  and  expert  workers  could 
then  be  found  to  accept  them.  With  improved 
service  they  could  raise  a  larger  budget  far  more 
easily  than  they  can  secure  their  present  income 
with  the  quality  of  service  which  they  are  in  posi- 
tion to  render. 

IT  is  evident  that  not  highly  trained  specialists 
in  a  hundred  different  specialized  fields,  but 
thoroughly  trained  experts  in  the  broader  aspects 
of  social  work  are  most  in  demand,  and  that  as 
such  available  experts  increase  in  number,  some 
of  those  now  employed  must  necessarily  give  way. 
This  is  in  the  public  interest  and  especially  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  need  relief  or  service 
and  for  whose  sake  the  agencies  came  into  ex- 
istence. As  the  requirements  of  social  work  are 
raised,  professional  training  becomes  more  neces- 
sary and  salaries  must  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased to  cover  this  cost  of  preparation.  This  is 
just  what  is  taking  place. 

The  professional  school  not  only  serves  those 
who  enter  it,  by  giving  them  a  grounding  in  the 
principles,  methods  and  history  of  social  work;  it 
serves  also  by  a  selective  process  the  agencies 
who  engage  social  workers.  There  are  those  who 
are  especially  fitted  for  social  work.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  task  of  the  professional  school  to  discover 
such  persons  and  to  persuade  them  to  enter  it. 
There  are  others  who,  whatever  their  gifts  and 
fitness  for  other  occupations,  are  not  fitted  for  so- 
cial work.  It  is  a  part  of  the  professional  school 
to  help  them  at  an  early  stage  to  discover  their 
limitations  and  thus  to  save  a  waste  of  their  own 
time  and  resources,  and  to  save  the  social  agencies 
a  needless  disappointment.  The  school  will  not 
be  infallible  in  this  process  and  the  way  will  al- 
ways be  open  for  persistent  candidates  to  find  their 
own  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  of  what  they 
can  do.  The  school,  however,  will  naturally  be 
on  the  eager  search  for  all  promising  men  and 
women  and  will  have  its  greatest  satisfaction  in 
the  discovery  and  development  of  those  who  "to 
natural  ability  and  talents"  add  "the  systematic- 
training  and  theoretical  knowledge  to  be  gained 
from  education,"  so  that  "there  results  a  person- 
ality of  unusual  force  and  value." 

The  School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  undertook  this  inquiry  in  the  first 
instance  because  of  its  obvious  value  in  planning 
and  carrying  forward  their  own  work.  The  re- 
sults are  made  public  in  return  for  the  courteous 
co-operation  received  from  the  social  agencies  and 
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social  workers,  and  because  all  directors  and 
officers  of  the  social  agencies  and  all  social  work- 
ers have  a  direct  interest  in  the  situation  which 
the  inquiry  discloses. 

Ignorant,  incompetent  and  untrained  employes 
of  social  agencies  should  be  gradually,  and  not  too 
gradually,  displaced  by  trained  and  capable  work- 
ers. Those  already  at  work  who  are  not  too  old 
to  learn  and  who  are  capable  of  learning  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  special  extension  courses 
at  a  school  for  training  social  workers  or  else- 
where. Executives  who  are  responsible  for  engag- 
ing the  staff  should  get  out  of  their  heads  the 
dreary  platitudes  about  "personality"  and  "nat- 
ural gifts,"  and  co-operate  with  the  universities 
and  training  schools  in  uniting  "ability  and  tal- 
ents" to  "systematic  training."  Boards  of  direc- 
tors should  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  adequate 
salaries  to  workers  already  competent. 


■  The  training  schools  on  their  part  should  under- 
take to  meet  the  actual  needs,  setting  the  stand- 
ards for  admission  and  graduation  neither  so  low 
as  to  betray  the  profession  which  they  are  helping 
to  create,  nor  so  high  as  to  fail  to  provide  workers 
who  can  afford  to  accept  the  positions  which  exist. 

Eight  hundred  workers  in  institutions,  twenty- 
six  hundred  in  agencies  which  deal  with  individ- 
uals and  families,  and  five  hundred  in  social  move 
ments  for  research  and  education,  if  they  fully 
realize  their  own  professional  obligations  and  be- 
come fully  conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  may 
establish  standards  of  preparation,  of  promotion 
and  tenure,  of  compensation  and  security  against 
both  personal  misfortune  and  failure  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  in  their  own  calling — all 
of  which  will  be  of  direct  and  substantial  value  to 
their  employers,  to  those  under  their  care  and  to 
the  public. 


MINISTRY    OF   THE   MOTHER 

S'tokely  S.  Fisher 

ROCKING  the  cradle,  the  tasks  that  befriended 
Lonely  hours  of  the  long  day  ended; 
Rocking  the  cradle  and  watching  the  road ! 
Mother  rocking  the  cradle  and  humming 
Lullabies,  waiting  for  father's  home-coming! 
Never  more  richly  a  woman's  heart  flowed 
Constant  in  love, — for  love  was  her  whole  life, — 
Made  into  music,  true  key  of  the  soul-life! 

Summer  and  winter,  winter  and  summer, 
Rocking  the  cradle,  each  little  newcomer 

Welcome!    So  faded  the  years  away; 
So  I  remember  her;  (God  makes  such  mothers, 
Self  all  consumed  in  light  to  help  others) ; 

Changeless  the  years  as  the  changeless  day ! 
Only  at  night-fall  ease  from  the  burden, 
Love's    hour,    at     rest-time    the     toilful     day's 
guerdon ! 

All  the  day  given  for  food  and  for  raiment, — 
Paid  as  love's  price,  and  willing  the  payment, — 

Weary  the  hand,  but  the  heart  unf  atigued ! 
Humble  her  tasks,  but  high  as  love's  duty; 
Poor  was  her  cottage,  but  rich  as  love's  beauty! 

Ever  the  heart  with  the  hand's  work  leagued, 
Serving  like  Martha,  devoted  as  Mary, 
She  of  the  home  made  a  heart-sanctuary ! 

Glassing  the  Heart  divine,  and  giving 
Good  of  it  forth  in  her  daily  living, 

Wearing  love's  crown  and  wanting  no  other, — 
Wholly  womanly,  faithful  and  fervent, 
Never  she  guessed  she  was  God's  best  servant, 

Holiest  minister,  being  a  mother! 
She  by  her  gifts  made  the  whole  world  debtor; 
\Tever  she  knew  it  till  snapped  was  life's  fetter! 
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ganizer,  inspirer,  impresario  of  the  peo- 
ple's theater  of  all  North  Dakota.  His 
relation  to  his  people  will  be  suggested 
by  the  accompanying  two  letters,  drawn 
from  a  sheaf  of  thousands  which  are  on 
file.  From  these  letters  a  stirring  hu- 
man document  ought  to  be  written  some 
day.  They  glow  like  wheat-fields  or 
orchards,  with  a  redolence  and  exuber- 
ance of  the  month  of  June. 

TWO  LETTERS  FROM 
PROFESSOR  ARVOLDS  HLE 

"Montpelier,  N.  Dak., 
February  7,  1912. 
"Mr.  Alfred  G.  Arvold. 

Extension  Division,  State  University, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
"Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  send  to  my 
address  information  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Alkali  Soils  and  Their  Management; 
Legume  Crops  in  Their  Relation  to  Farm 
Management,  Alfalfa,  Swine,  Farm  Build- 
ings and  Landscape  Gardening,  Commission 
Form  of  Government,  Government  Owner- 
ship of  Railroads  and  Single  Tax,  Con- 
servation of  National  Resources,  Farm  La- 
bor Problems,  Chemistry  of  Soils.  Also 
send  me  the  following  declamations,  The 
Book  Canvasser,  Early  Rising,  How  the 
Gospel  Came  to  Jim  Cake,  If  My  Wife 
Taught  School,  and  Mice  at  Play. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

*'P.   R.   Bardley." 


"Verona,    N.    D., 
January    31,    1915. 
"Prof.  A.  G.  Arvold. 
F"argo,  N.  D. 

"Dear  Mr.  Arvold  :  Under  separate  cover 
1  am  returning  the  debate  material  your  de- 
partment sent  to  the  Verona  Literary  So- 
ciety.   We  made  good  use  of  it. 

"Our  society  has  had  a  hard  fight  against 
foggyism,  moss-backism,  etc.  Our  old 
foggy,  now  educated,  school  board  refused 
us  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse.  Thanks  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  town's  wide-awake, 
up-to-date  Methodist  parson,  we  have  se- 
cured the  use  of  the  M.  E.  church  building. 

"I  am  an  ex-pedagogue  and  at  present 
local  mail  carrier  and  newspaper  scribe, 
fhis  town  has  been  held  back  long  enough 
by  the  ancient  brotherhood  of  old-timers 
who  are  content  with  booze  parties  and 
poker,  etc.  The  battle  is  on.  Our  school 
principal  is  helping  some,  but  fears  the 
school  board  of  ancients.  Wish  your  de- 
partment could  send  him  literature  and  stir 
him  up.  I  know  we  shall  win  in  this 
fight  for  culture.  In  rustling  news  I  have 
learned  the  local  public  sentiment.  No  one 
wants  to  come  out  openly  yet,  but  they 
most  all  know  that  our  school  board  is  hold- 
ing  the    town   back. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  past  co-opera- 
tion,  T   remain 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Arthur    Brine." 

Where  Mr.  Arvold  works,  and  what 
he  is  seeking  to  do,  can  be  briefly  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words  : 

"North  Dakota  is  a  prairie  state.  Over 
twenty  foreign  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented; over  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  de- 
scent. There  are  140  towns  with  less 
than  300  inhabitants;  the  vocation  of  the 
masses  is  agriculture. 

"Social  stagnancy  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  small  town  and  the  country. 
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The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by   The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one  -  half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to   receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,   these   loans   are  being  sold  to  net  b°lc. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any   amount  you   state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our    service    includes     the    examination    and 

approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 

inspection  of  the  properly  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 


The 

Merchants, 
Loan  ^m 


Trust 
Company 


Farm  Loan  Department— F.  W.  Thompson,  Manager 

112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


QvpiTAL  and  Surplus  -Ten'Miluon  Dollars 


A  Wide  Selection  of 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENTS 

We  have  prepared  a  special  list  of  our  recommendations 
tor  your  January  funds.  This  includes  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  farm  and  city  mortgages,  and  the  wide  variety 
assures  your  finding  an  investment  suitable  to  your  re- 
quirements. 

Denominations — $100,  $500  and  $  1 ,000 

Maturities — 1  to  20  Years 

Yield — 5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent 

Location  of  Security — in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  9000A 


Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established    1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Illustration  is  our  Outfit  No.  75,  with  52 
Took.  No  second  quality.  Only  the 
best  obtainable. 


TOOLS  and 
BENCHES 


For  Manual  Training, 
Institutional  or 
Individual  Use 

Submit  specifications 
and  we  will  estimate,  or 
we  will  suggest  require- 
ments, if  desired. 

Send  for  C.Ulof  No.  3177 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  SINCE  1848  FOURTH  AVENUE  and  13th  STREET 


Why  this  man  bought  a 

Remington  Junior 

Typewriter 


"I  have  been  investigating  several  of 
the  recent  makes  of  machines,  seeking 
for  one  of  simple  construction  for  ordi- 
nary manuscript  and  letter  writing.  I 
was  nearly  ready  to  buy  a  machine  of 
another  make  when  I  just  happened  to 
see  for  the  first  time  the  Remington 
Junior,  and  found  it  to  be  the  very  thing 
I  wanted. 


The  man  who  wrote  this  is  the  postmaster  of  a  small 
Southern  town.  He  is  only  one  of  thousands  who  have 
recently  bought  a  Remington  Junior.  But  his  reasons 
apply  to   everybody — they  apply  to  YOU. 

The  Remington  Junior  is  our  latest  product  and  the 
latest  idea  in  typewriting. 

It  is  strictly  a  high-grade  machine. 

It  has  the  Remington  Name,  the  Remington  Guar- 
antee, the  Remington  Quality — everything  Remington 
except  weight  and  bulk. 


A  "Simplified  Remington"  describes  it  exactly. 


And  its  -price  is  $50.00 


Remington  Junior  Typewriters  will  be  sent  "on  examina- 
tion," without  obligation  to  purchase. 

Easy  payment  terms  can  be  arranged  if  desired.  / 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Remington  Typewriter 
Company 


(Incorporated) 

327  Broadway,  New  York 


/' 


Remington 
/        Typewriter 
Company 

Please  send  me 
your  illustrated 
/     descriptive    booklet 
.        on     the     Remington 
/      Junior   Typewriter. 
/       I  shall  be  glad    to  have 
'       you  send   me  a  Reining- 
/      ton  Junior  Typewriter  on 
/     examination.     This  request 
/      does  not  obligate  me  to  pur- 
chase. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/- 


Community  spirit  is  at  low  ebb.  Young 
people  leave  the  small  town  and  the 
country  because  of  its  deadly  dullness. 
They  want  life.  It  is  of  little  use  to 
teach  better  methods  of  crop  production 
and  distribution  among  country  folks  un- 
less something  fundamental  is  done 
along  lines  of  social  activity  in  helping 
them  find  themselves.  The  impulse  may 
come  from  without,  but  the  true  genuine 
work  of  socializing  the  country  must 
come  from  within." 

Mr.  Arvold  quotes  the  aged  Dr.  Cyrus 
Northrop : 

"Here  in  the  Northwest  we  shall  make 
a  race  of  men  that  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

And  short  of  this  more  splendid  vision, 
while  life  lasts,  Alfred  G.  Arvold  can  be 
relied  on  not  to  pause.  The  Little  Coun- 
try Theater  is  his  present  leading  method 
for  realizing  the  vision.  This  theater  is 
really  distributed  all  over  North  Dakota, 
but  has  its  focus  in  a  little  chapel  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  North  Dakota  Agn 
cultural  college  at  Fargo.  Here  the 
simpler  elements  of  a  theater  have  been 
installed,  and  here  throughout  the  year, 
and  at  farmers'  conventions  and  festi- 
val seasons  most  of  all,  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  are  drama- 
tized by  themselves  and  without  profes- 
sional control.  They  write  their  plays, 
they  costume  them,  rehearse  them,  play 
them. 

The     interest     radiates     through     the 
state;   the   people   old   and  young   carry 
back  the  dramatic  impulse  to  their  com 
munities.      Constant    give-and-take    pro 
ceeds  between  the  center  at  Fargo  and 
the  little  theaters,  often  without  stage  or 
scenery  or  any  seats  other  than  benches 
or  hay,  which  are  kept  alive  by  the  com 
posite  population  of  the  state.     Distinc 
tions  between  "professional"  and  "ama 
teur"  acting  there  are  none;  it  would  as 
soon  occur  to  the  people   of   the   Little 
Country  Theater  to  think  of  professional 
or    amateur    breathing    or    talking    or 
dreaming.      But    there    is   continuity   of 
tradition ;  there  is  leadership  and   emu 
lation,  and  a  constant  moderate  infusion 
of  suggestions  as  to  technique,  of  play* 
and  of  general  human  and  social  litem 
ture  from  the  outside. 

The  theater  is  part  of  the  agricultural 
campaign ;  the  traveling  libraries  and 
packet  libraries  are  part  of  the  theater 
The  theater  is  a  form  of  continuation 
teaching  and  of  debate;  it  is  a  means  to 
the  stimulation  of  general  community 
work,  an  arousing  force  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  interest  along  carcfulK 
planned  lines,  a  means  for  the  discovery 
of  genius  among  the  people. 

With  conventional  Broadway  and  the 
American  commercial  theater  before  u< 
at  one  extreme,  and  the  Little  Countn 
Theater  at  the  other,  we  have  polarized 
our  subject.  Can  we.  utilizing  present 
day  experience,  build  inward  from  these 
two  poles,  indicating  the  hopeful  lines  of 
endeavor  and  envisaging  the  theater  oi 
morrow'     Can     the     theater     he   indeed 
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made  free;  can  this  rich  and  noble  insti- 
tution be  redeemed  through  being  re- 
claimed for  humanity  ? 

Our  concluding1  article  will  try  to  an- 
swer this  question.  But  for  imaginative 
and  suggestible  readers,  the  writer  makes 
bold  to  introduce  here  this  one  quota- 
tion. It  does  not  overtly  relate  to  the 
theater,  and  its  author  did  not  have  the 
theater  in  mind.  But  it  sends  a  gleam 
of  light  into  the  heart  of  our  problem — 
equally  into  our  social  problem  and  our 
fine  art  problem  of  the  theater.  As 
Jules  Romains  says,  "It's  impossible  to 
grasp  any  truth,  except  when  one  isn't 
trying  to!" 

The  quotation  is  from  Jules  Romains' 
book,  recently  published  in  English.  The 
Death  of  a  Nobody: 

"They  entered  the  church  by  the  little 
door  on  the  left,  crossing  the  threshold 
slowly,  first  one  man  and  then  another. 
Each  soul  had  a  moment  of  solitude  in 
which  to  draw  its  first  breath  of  the  in- 
cense and  the  gloom. 

"One  by  one  the  great  lax  spirit  of 
the  church  brushed  them  with  its  touch. 
.  Here  and  there  were  people 
praying — a  few  women,  two  or  three  old 
men,  a  young  priest — in  corners,  by  a 
pillar,  near  a  confessional,  or  in  the  dim 
religious  seclusion  of  the  chapel.  And 
with  whatever  urgency  they  projected 
their  souls  from  their  bodies,  struggling 
in  the  strange  effort  to  effuse  their  souls 
and  lift  them  on  high  like  rising  smoke, 
they  felt  them  growing  colder  and 
feebler  as  they  mounted  upward.  With 
the  coming  of  the  funeral  procession, 
this  cloud  of  emotion,  so  weary  of  climb- 
ing that  it  faded  away  along  the  painted 
windows,  collected  and  settled  down, 
assumed  a  shape  and  became  a  force, 
brooding  over  the  new-comers  and 
making  them  breathe  differently,  as  men 
do  who  pass  from  the  valleys  to  the 
heights.  Several  of  the  company,  who 
were  not  used  to  going  into  churches, 
were  made  uncomfortable  by  it.  Not 
that  they  were  conscious  of  anything 
hostile  or  cruel.  On  the  contrary,  the 
atmosphere  that  greeted  them  was  too 
warmly  effusive ;  it  treated  them  inti- 
mately at  once,  and  would  not  stop  at 
surface  contacts. 

"The  coffin  was  in  the  middle ;  they 
saw  it,  but  without  concentrating  their 
attention  upon  it.  It  no  longer  sug- 
gested thoughts  of  the  dead  man,  but 
seemed  merely  one  more  ornament 
among  all  the  statues  and  candlesticks. 
The  dead  man  had  escaped  from  it. 
Where  was  he? 

"No  one  wondered  where  he  was ;  no 
one  thought  fixedly  of  Godard ;  yet  there 
was  no  soul  in  which  he  was  not  pres- 
ent, discreetly,  without  attracting  notice, 
threading  his  way  through  the  congre- 
gation. 

"There  was  a  minute  during  which  the 

'The  February  instalment  will  be,  in  a 
sense  an  interim  article,  replying  to  various 
queries  as  to  the  legislative  treatment  of 
theater  problems;  and  there  will  be  discus- 
sion of  the  need  for  public  or  co-operative 
film  libraries,  the  use  of  motion-pictures  in 
formal  education,  etc.  The  concluding  ar- 
ticle referred  to  will  appear  in  March. 
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The  Picked  Army  of  the  Telephone 


The  whole  telephone-using  pub- 
lic is  interested  in  the  army  of 
telephone  employees — what  kind 
of  people  are  they,  how  are  they 
selected  and  trained,  how  are  they 
housed  and  equipped,  and  are  they 
well  paid  and  loyal. 

Ten  billion  messages  a  year  are 
handled  by  the  organization  of  the 
Bell  System,  and  the  task  is  en- 
trusted to  an  army  of  1 60,000  loyal 
men  and  women. 

No  one  of  these  messages  can 
be  put  through  by  an  individual 
employee.  In  every  case  there  must 
be  the  complete  telephone  machine 
or  system  in  working  order,  with 
every  manager,  engineer,  clerk, 
operator,  lineman  and  installer  co- 
operating with  one  another  and 
with  the  public. 

The  Bell  System  has  attracted  the 
brightest,  most  capable  people  for 
each  branch  of  work.    The  training 


is  thorough   and    the   worker  must 
be  specially  fitted  for  his  position. 

Workrooms  are  healthful  and 
attractive,  every  possible  mechan- 
ical device  being  provided  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  speed  and  comfort. 

Good  wages,  an  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  prompt  recog- 
nition of  merit  are  the  rule  through- 
out the  Bell  System. 

An  ample  reserve  fund  is  set 
aside  for  pensions,  accident  and 
sick  benefits  and  insurance  for 
employees,  both  men  and  women. 
"Few  if  any  industries,"  reports  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  "present  so  much  or  such 
widely  distributed,  intelligent  care 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
women  workers  as  is  found  among 
the  telephone  companies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Bell  telephone  service  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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priest  was  happy  to  be  standing  at  the 
altar  and  going  through  the  sacred  mo- 
tions. 'I  was  quite  right  to  take  orders.' 
He  recalled  the  old  hesitations  and  re- 
cent regrets.  'What  other  profession 
would  have  given  me  the  extraordinary 
joy  that  I  feel  at  this  moment?' 

"There  arose  a  murmur.  ...  It 
rose  from  no  particular  point  in  the 
church,  but  filled  the  whole  building,  as 
a  throat  is  filled  by  the  cry  it  utters. 
It  was  the  organ  preluding.  The  whole 
congregation  remembered  what  had 
brought  them  there.  The  thunder  of  the 
organ  seemed  to  belong  to  the  dead  man. 
It  rose  like  a  flood  round  the  souls  of 
his  mourners,  displacing  them,  lifting 
them,  carrying  them  away  in  a  kind  of 
warm  and  vital  stream.     .     .  Like  a 

whirlwind  shut  in  by  the  walls  of  a  ra- 
vine, the  dead  man  swirled  round  and 
round  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
chapel,  while  the  little  seated  congrega- 
tion was  gripped  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  of 
parturition,  with  the  organ  for  the  voice 
of  its  wailing.  Soul  after  soul  was  swept 
away  in  spiral  flight,  light  as  leaves 
charioted  by  a  sturdy  wind.  Without  an 
effort  the  heaviest  and  the  dullest  were 
caught  up  in  the  circling  dance ;  though 
they  knew  it  not,  they  felt  a  heaving  of 
the  heart,  a  giddiness  and  a  nausea,  and 
their  hands  pressed  in  prayer  against 
the  backs  of  seats  were  like  hands  that 
clutch  a  ship's  taffrail  in  a  heavy  sea. 
The  movement  was  so  violent  that  it 
could  almost  be  seen.  Beneath  the  fric- 
tion of  the  whirlwind  the  air  seemed  to 
sizzle,  and  smoke  to  stream  up  the  center 
of  the  chapel,  as  from  an  overheated 
axle." 

This  was  not  a  requiem  mass  for  a 
dead  statesman.  It  was  the  drama  of  the 
burial  of  one  unknown  to  his  mourners — 
tlie  burial  of  a  nobody.  It  was  the 
drama  of  common  experience. 

RAGE  SUICIDE 

{Continued  from  page  304] 

"Now,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  glass  of  hot  milk  with  a  little 
sleeping  medicine.  I  want  you  to  quiet 
yourself  and  go  right  to  sleep."  I  rang 
the  bell  and  gave  the  order  to  the  nurse. 

1  waited,  trying  to  lead  her  mind  into 
other  ways  while  she  drank  the  potion. 
When  she  had  finished  it,  she  lay  down 
again  and  began  to  weep  gently  like  a 
child.  "My  arms  will  be  always  emptj 
and  my   heart   too,"   she  said. 

The  nurse  raised  the  window  quietly 
and  put  out  the  Rowers;  we  put  out  the 
light  leaving  her  to  find  comfort  in 
sleep. 

Always  she  has  seemed  to  me  the  per- 
fect type  of  Rachel,  weeping  for  her 
children,    and   not   to   be   comforted. 

I  saw  her  at  a   play  by  chance  J I 
afterwards,  still  with  that  haunting  look 
in   her  eves.      1    read   in   the   newspaper* 
that   her  husband  had   divorced   her 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 
THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE  is  out  of 
the   wardenship  of    Sing   Sing,   but   his 
work  will  go  on.     Page  415. 

TREATING  a  whole  state  for  illiteracy; 
the      story     of      Kentucky's     moonlight 
schools    by    their     founder,     Cora    Wilson 
Stewart.     Page  429. 

^  NEW  essay  on  friendship  might  be 
written  by  one  who  watches  the 
eagerness  with  which  Jews  in  this  country 
stand  in  line  to  get  news  of  those  they 
have  lost  in  the  countries  at  war.   Page  415. 

QVER  500,000  immigrant  aliens,  many  of 
them  coming  from  countries  in  which 
pests  and  plagues  are  endemic,  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York  to  inland 
states  and  cities  in  1914.  Why,  then,  it  has 
often  been  asked,  should  quarantine  at  that 
port  be  a  state  rather  than  a  federal  func- 
tion ?  The  New  York  legislators  will  be 
called  upon  this  year  to  answer.  Miss  Sey- 
mour has  analyzed  the  arguments  against 
federal  control  and  replied  to  them.  Page 
424. 

]THE   clothing   workers  of   Chicago,  their 
solidarity    increased,   are    back   at   work 
after   an   exciting   strike  of   twelve   weeks. 
Page  419. 

KATHARINE  B.  DAVIS,  New  York's 
first  woman  city  commissioner,  ceases 
to  have  charge  of  persons  in  prison  and 
will  now  consider  when  they  may  be  let  out. 
Page  415. 

"J-JOW  a  small  band  of  devoted  women, 
led  by  a  person  of  vision,  may  become 
the  efficient  cause  in  influencing  .  .  .  so- 
ciety into  doing  great  service  for  the  dis- 
inherited and  neglected  of  our  present 
world" — this,  says  Professor  Schapiro,  is 
what  Lillian  D.  Wald  has  told  the  public  in 
her  first  book,  The  House  on  Henry  Street. 
Page  437. 

THE  mosquito  and  the  big  stick.   Page  416. 

JF  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  prevail  in 
America,  and  it  must  prevail  somewhere 
first,  argues  the  director  of  the  Rural 
Service  Department  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  isn't  it  high  time  we 
changed  our  War  Department  into  a  Con- 
servation Department  and  created  regulars, 
reserves  and  all  the  other  elements  of  an 
armv  to  preserve  life  and  wealth?  Page 
435. 

'yyHY  the  structural  iron  workers  adopted, 
in  their  famous  dynamite  campaign,  "a 
policy    of    mad    destruction     .     .  that 

ended  only  in  the  imprisonment  of  more 
than  a  score  of  their  officers  and  that 
drained  their  treasury  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $150,000  with  only  trifling  gains 
in  recognition — is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  and  asked  again."  It  is  answered 
by  one  of  the  staff  investigators  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  a 
statement  that  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
whole  subject  of  violence  from  labor's  point 
of  view.    Page  432. 
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RINGING    WORD    FROM    THE 
WAR  LOST  JEWS 


"Seek  Chiam,  the  dark  one,  my 
brother.  I  saw  him  last  in  the  village 
of  Novaia." 

"Learn  for  me  of  Mendel,  my  son,  the 
man  who  limps.  Ask  the  people  in  the 
town  of  Kalach,  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia. They  will  know  what  has  become 
of  him." 

With  requests  like  these  on  their  lips, 
thousands  of  East  Side  Jews  are  daily 
climbing  six  flights  of  stairs  at  77  De- 
lancey  street,  New  York  city,  for  in  their 
first  hurry  to  get  word  of  those  whom 
they  had  lost,  they  broke  the  elevator. 

In  a  small  auditorium  and  a  few  extra 
rooms  at  this  address  the  Hebrew  Shel- 
tering and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of 
America  is  telling  the  Jews  of  this  coun- 
try what  has  become  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  abroad.  The  undertaking 
was  begun  last  fall,  when  Isador  Hersh- 
field  went  abroad  to  organize  in  Rotter- 
dam a  center  of  communication  be- 
tween American  Jews  and  their  suffer- 
ing relatives  in  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

On  December  27  the  first  list  sent 
back  by  Mr.  Hershfield,  containing  a 
thousand  names  of  persons  who  had 
been  asked  for  or  who  were  inquiring 
for  the  help  of  some  friend  here,  was 
read  at  a  meeting  overflowing  the  rooms 
of  the  bureau  by  hundreds.  The  next 
day  200  or  300  who  had  been  forced  to 
wait  on  the  sidewalks  the  night  before 
were  given  news  of  their  loved  ones, 
and  by  five  o'clock  the  bureau  had  filed 
11,330  fresh  requests  for  information. 

Mr.  Hershfield,  having  organized  his 
headquarters  in  Rotterdam,  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  and  is  now  in  Poland.  From 
there  he  expects  to  go  into  Russia. 

Most  of  those  who  are  lost  live  in  the 
small  towns  where  Jews  seldom  have  a 
family  name.  In  the  larger  towns  since 
the  Jews  were  freed,  they  have  adopted 
family  names,  often  by  governmental 
request.  All  the  cards  of  the  applicants 
for  information  ask  for  the  nickname, 
and  when  the  applicant  has  given  this 
and   the   correct  name,   the   last   known 
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European  address  of  the  one  he  seeks, 
and  the  names  of  those  still  in  Russia 
who  might  know  of  him,  he  is  handed  a 
card  with  a  number  on  it  and  is  asked 
not  to  come  back  until  he  receives  a 
postal  from  the  bureau. 

When  news  finally  comes — perhaps 
that  his  father  is  alive  with  his  sister  in 
the  little  village  of  Zamoste  in  southern 
Poland,  but  that  she  has  consumption 
contracted  from  pestilence  in  the  wake 
of  war  and  that  he  is  without  money  to 
help  her,  or  perhaps  that  his  brother  is 
a  prisoner  in  an  Austrian  camp,  or  that 
his  mother  has  died  because  she  had  no 
money  for  food, — then  the  applicant  is 
sent  for  and  it  is  someone's  task  to  tell 
him  what  word  has  been  received.  The 
news  is  almost  always  tragic.  That  in- 
tense family  feeling  so  characteristic  of 
the  Jews  becomes  more  than  ever  clear 
as  the  heart-broken  father  or  mother, 
or  son  or  daughter,  turns  away  from 
the  desk  and  returns  in  a  day  or  two  ask- 
ing how  $50  or  $75  can  be  safely  sent 
abroad. 


KATHARINE  B.  DAVIS 

Who     heads     Parole     Commission 
with  unique  powers. 
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ATHARINE    B.    DAVIS    HEADS 
PAROLE  COMMISSION 


Without  changing  her  office, 
her  desk  blotter,  or  the  amount  of  her 
salary,  Katharine  B.  Davis  ceased  on 
January  1  to  be  head  of  a  department 
that  looks  after  people  while  they  are  in 
prison,  and  became  head  of  one  that  con- 
siders when  they  may  go  out.  From 
Commissioner  of  Correction  of  New 
York  city — the  first  and  only  woman 
commissioner  New  York  has  ever  had, 
she  became  head  of  the  city's  new  Parole 
Commission — the  first  municipal  body  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world. 

Miss  Davis  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mission by  Mayor  Mitchel,  who  made 
her  commissioner  of  correction  two 
years  ago.  In  announcing  his  selection 
the  mayor  said: 

"Dr.  Davis,  by  temperament,  by  train- 
ing, and  by  experience,  is  the  best-fitted 
person  I  can  find  for  the  position." 

The  four  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  Alexander  McKinny,  a 
lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  Kings  County 
Hospital  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Home 
for  Blind,  Crippled  and  Defective  Chil- 
dren, Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  Bertram  de  N. 
Cruger,  former  executive  secretary  of 
Mayor  Mitchel,  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years;  Arthur  Woods,  commission- 
er of  police,  ex  officio  member ;  and 
Burdette  G.  Lewis,  the  new  commis- 
sioner of  correction,  formerly  Miss 
Davis'  deputy,  also  ex  officio  member. 
Miss  Davis  herself  was  appointed  for 
two  years. 

The  law  creating  this  commission  and 
establishing  the  indeterminate  sentence 
for  a  large  number  of  New  York  city 
prisoners  was  conceived  by  Miss  Davis 
and  Mr.  Lewis.  She  regards  its  passage 
as  the  greatest  single  achievement  of 
her  two  years  as  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection. The  law  contemplates  a  com- 
mission of  permanent  character.  Af- 
ter the  initial  appointments  just  made, 
terms  are  to  be  for  ten  years.  Mayor 
Mitchel  will  have  the  naming  of  Miss 
Davis'  successor. 
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The  functions  of  the  new  commission, 
and  her  own  hopes  regarding  it,  Miss 
Davis  outlined  to  The  Survey  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  court  of  law  determines  when  a 
person  shall  go  to  prison ;  the  Parole 
Commission  will  have  the  responsibility, 
no  less  important  to  society,  of  deter- 
mining when  a  person  shall  come  out. 
We  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
parole  of  7,000  or  8,000  prisoners  an- 
nually. These  are  persons  who  will  be 
committed  under  the  new  law  for  in- 
determinate sentences.  They  will  in- 
clude some  3,000  men  and  women  sent 
to  the  county  penitentiary  and  convicted 
of  either  misdemeanors  or  felonies: 
3,000  or  4,000  repeaters  sent  to  the 
Workhouse  for  vagrancy,  soliciting, 
drunkenness  and  other  misdemeanors — 
the  least  educable  and  least  physically 
fit  of  all  city  prisoners;  and  900  male 
first  offenders,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty,  sent  to  the  city  reforma- 
tory for  misdemeanors. 

"Under  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  there  is  a  maximum  but  no  mini- 
mum term.  Theoretically,  the  new  com- 
mission can  let  a  person  out  one  minute 
after  he  is  received.  Tt  is  my  own  be- 
lief that  five  major  considerations  ought 
to  govern  parole.  First  of  these  is  a  per- 
son's health.  If  we  can  restore  an  in- 
dividual to  society  in  better  physical 
condition  by  keeping  him  in  prison  a  lit- 
tle longer  and  giving  him  hospital  or 
other  care,  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  so. 

"Second  is  a  person's  ability  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  If  we  can  increase  a  pris- 
oner's habits  of  industry  and  knowledge 
of  some  occupation,  I  think  wt  ought  to 
do  that.  Third,  I  think  we  should  take 
into  consideration  a  prisoner's  prospect 
of  immediate  employment  after  he  has 
been  paroleo.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
need  the  help  of  private  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  prisoners,  and 
we  have  already  had  offers  of  such  help. 

"A  fourth  and  most  important  matter 
is  a  prisoner's  pre-institutional  life.  I 
hope  we  shall  work  out  an  arrangement 
by  which,  when  a  person  is  committed  to 
prison,  we  can  get  together  the  signifi- 
cant individual  and  social  facts  about 
him — his  early  training  and  environ- 
ment, his  associates,  school  record,  vo- 
cational record,  etc.  In  many  cases  we 
may  decide,  when  a  person  is  committed, 
what  is  the  earliest  date  he  can  apply 
for  parole.  Then,  when  his  application 
is  made,  we  will  have  the  social  facts 
of  his  former  life  to  guide  us.  These 
we  shall  try  to  study  sympathetically,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  harsh  judg- 
ments, but  to  gain  light  regarding  the 
probable  tendencies  of  his  future. 

"The  fifth  consideration  that  should 
govern  parole,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  man's 
institutional  record.  We  shall  probably 
have  to  adopt  a  satisfactory  method  of 
marking  and  judging  this. 

"We  shall  try  also  to  be  a  unifying 
force  for  all  city  departments  that  have 
to  do  with  crime.  Commissioner  Woods, 
an  ex  officio  member  of  our  body,  will 
sit  with  us  in  deciding  on  paroles.  He 
is  anxious  to  make  the  police  force  a  so- 
cial power  for  the  prevention  of  law- 
breaking,  and  we  hope  to  utilize  the  in- 
formation   of    policemen    about    families 


and  neighborhoods  in  their  districts.  We 
want  to  make  policemen  realize  that  the 
man  on  parole  is  to  be  helped  and  not 
hounded.  Similarly,  we  hope  to  make 
our  point  of  view  understood  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office. 

"We  shall  co-operate  with  the  city 
magistrates.  The  law  provides  that 
magistrates  may  sit  with  the  commission 
and  vote  on  the  cases  of  persons  they 
have  themselves  committed,  while  judges 
of  general  and  special  sessions  must  ap- 
prove the  applications  of  persons  they 
have  sent  to  the  penitentiary  before 
such  persons  can  be  paroled. 

"I  know  of  no  parole  commission  that 
has  had  similar  powers  before.  Most 
state  parole  bodies  are  unpaid  and  sit 
only  once  a  month  or  so ;  they  do  not 
apply  the  thorough-going  indeterminate 
sentence  that  we  shall  have.  We  shall, 
of  course,  sit  continuously  and  shall  pass 
on  cases  every  week  or  oftener.  The 
law  transfers  to  us  the  three  parole  offi- 
cers of  the  former  Board  of  Parole  for 
the  city  reformatory,  and  the  budget  for 
1916  gives  us  two  additional  officers  im- 
mediately and  two  more  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  We  shall  probably  find 
that  these  will  not  be  enough." 

Objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  new  commission  on  the  ground  that 
political  interests  in  control  might  pros- 
titute its  powers  to  the  ends  of  favorit- 
ism and  reward  for  services.  It  was 
to  guard  against  this  that  judges  were 
given  a  voice  in  its  proceedings,  and  it 
was  as  a  further  safeguard  that  Mayor 
Mitchel  asked  Miss  Davis  to  be  its 
chairman  at  the  start.  The  salary  of 
the  head  of  the  commission  is  fixed  at 
$7,500,  and  that  of  each  of  the  two  other 
paid  members  at  $5,500. 

A  CHILLY    DAY    FOR   THE    NEW 
JERSEY  MOSQUITO 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  ex- 
citement has  ever  been  provided  for 
mosquitoes  as  that  in  store  this  spring 
for  the  New  Jersey  variety  and  its 
brothers  and  sisters  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

The  death  warrant  of  this  little  enemy 
of  the  people  was  signed  last  spring 
when  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  called  for  a  conference  to  plan 
for  an  aggressive  anti-mosquito  cam- 
paign. Its  grave  has  just  been  dug  by 
the  formation  of  an  Interstate  Anti- 
Mosquito  Committee,  with  representa- 
tives 'from  five  districts  in  three  states 
and  with  supplementary  bodies  of  citi- 
zens helping  the  c%use  in  each  district. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater, 
former  commissioner  of  health  for  New 
York  city.  Dr.  R.  H.  von  Ezdorf  has 
been  detailed  from  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service  to  assist  in  the  cam- 
paign. Each  of  the  five  districts,  New 
Jersey,  Westchester,  Nassau,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  has  two  members  on 
the  central  committee,  one  of  them  be- 
ing a  physician.  This  executive  com- 
mittee will  organize  groups  of  citizens 
in  each  locality  to  help  in  getting  its 
message  before  the  public. 
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ARRYING  SEX  EDUCATION  TO 
THE  PEOPLE 


To  save  a  state  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  by  exterminating  medi- 
cal quacks  who  had  been  operating  with 
diligence  and  success,  and  by  checking 
venereal  disease  and  therefore  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  men  and  women,  is 
a  good  record. 

It  is  the  record  presented  by  the  Ore- 
gon Social  Hygiene  Society's  four 
years  of  incessant  warfare  against  the 
ancient  evils.  Incidentally,  the  record 
reveals  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
awaking  to  a  lively  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  matters  relating  to  sex  rela- 
tionship. 

Some  details  of  the  fight  are:  more 
than  1,400  addresses  on  sex  hygiene  in 
seventy  cities  and  towns  of  Oregon  and 
fifteen  cities  of  other  states;  700,000  cir- 
culars distributed;  exhibits  shown  to 
113,000  persons;  1,600  letters  answered, 
and  3,600  cases  assisted  through  the  so- 
ciety's advisory  department;  and  the  in- 
struction in  specific  ways,  "of  parents, 
of  teachers,  of  employers,  of  girls  in 
factories  and  stores,  of  boys  in  morally 
dangerous  occupations,  of  men  in  lumber 
camps  and  railroad  shops — of  groups 
everywhere  in  special  need." 

There  are  no  quack  advertising  medi- 
cal concerns  in  the  state  today,  the  re- 
port says.  A  Chinese  medical  company 
was  indicted  by  the  federal  Grand  Jury 
and  its  members  were  fined  $200  each, 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The 
publishers  of  the  Police  Gazette  supply- 
Oregon  with  a  special  edition  of  that 
sheet,  two  whole  pages  of  which  carry, 
instead  of  the  quack  advertisements,  re- 
ports and  pictures  of  wrestling  and 
sports  at  home  and  at  the  field  of  action 
where  they  relieve  the  "monotony  of 
inaction  pending  war." 

House  to  house  canvasses  to  discuss 
with  each  mother  the  need  of  sex  edu- 
cation, revealed  a  significant  state  of 
things:  only  39  mothers  in  the  4,147 
homes  visited,  are  reported  as  refusing 
to  accept  and  use  the  circulars  offered. 
The  large  majority  received  the  litera- 
ture eagerly,  as  something  they  "have 
long  wanted  and  needed."  One  visitor 
writes:  "I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
into  the  homes.  My  trouble  was  to  get 
away."  Book  dealers  report  that  "there 
have  been  sold  during  the  past  year 
about  1,875  books  on  social  hygiene, 
most  of  which  have  been  books  recom- 
mended by  the  society." 

With  the  aid  of  officers  of  the  State 
Pbarmaceutical  Association,  druggist  - 
organized  a  committee  to  spread  infor- 
mation on  venereal  diseases  among  men 
who  applied  at  their  stores  for  a  "cure." 
Small  cards  were  used,  having  brief 
statements  printed  on  both  sides.  Thes< 
cards,  with  letters,  were  sent  to  482 
druggists,  67  of  whom  sent  back  for 
from  10  to  300  additional  cards  for  per- 
sonal distribution. 


Common  Welfare 
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THOMAS    M.    OSBORNE 

Everybody  but  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons  John  B.  Riley  thinks 
he  is  still  warden  of  Sing  Sing.  If 
"the  gang"  believes  they've  "got" 
Osborne,  they  must  be  getting  cold 
comfort  from  the  character  of  his 
sucessor. 


/^HANGE    OF   WARDEN    NOT    OF 
SPIRIT  AT  SING  SING 


K^ 


With  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
under  indictment  and  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  wardenship  of  Sing 
Sing  at  his  own  request,  with  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  Mr.  Osborne's  friend  and  fel- 
low worker  in  prison  reform,  appointed 
to  the  wardenship,  with  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons  John  B.  Riley  insist- 
ing that  Mr.  Osborne  was  out  for  good 
and  that  Mr.  Kirchwey  was  the  only 
head  of  the  famous  prison,  and  with 
Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  declar- 
ing that  Mr.  Osborne  was  still  the  real 
warden  in  spite  of  what  anybody  else 
said  and  that  he  might  have  the  job 
back  again  if  he  should  be  acquitted, 
Sing  Sing  affairs  occupied  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  for  three  days 
last  week  and  added  a  more  exciting 
chapter  than  any  yet  written  to  the  most 
widely  discussed  prison  reform  move- 
ment this  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  impression  given  by  newspaper 
accounts  that  Superintendent  Riley  and 
Governor  Whitman  openly  disagreed 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  both  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Kirchwey  was  not  ex- 
aggerated. The  facts  are  these:  On 
December  28  Warden  Osborne  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  of  Westchester 
county  on  two  counts  charging  perjury 
and  neglect  of  duty;  Superintendent 
Riley,  who  had  originally  asked  for  the 
grand  jury  investigation,  immediately 
announced  that  he  would  remove  Mr. 
Osborne;  Mr.  Osborne  announced  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  removed  and 
would  not  resign ;  Superintendent  Riley, 
without  removing  Mr.  Osborne,  asked 
Mr.  Kirchwey  to  accept  the  wardenship; 
Mr.  Kirchwey  refused,  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Osborne:  Mr.  Osborne,  at  the  ad- 
vice of  friends  and  attorneys,  asked  Su- 
perintendent Riley  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  give  him  opportunity  to  conduct 


"Not  my  Fight" 

C  TATEMENT  issued  by  Mr. 
^  Osborne  after  a  Westchester 
County  Grand  Jury  had  indicted 
him  on  December  28: 

"At  a  meeting  in  Yonkers,  some 
iveeks  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  grand 
jury  performance  at  White  Plains 
as  'not  an  investigation,  but  a  con- 
spiracy.' The  result  has  justified 
my  assertion. 

"Because  I  have  run  Sing  Sing 
prison  with  business  honesty  and 
efficiency,  I  have  made  myself 
hated  by  the  corrupt  political  ele- 
ments that  have  long  utilised  the 
prison  for  their  own  foul  pur- 
poses. 

"Because  1  have  reduced  vice 
and  disorder  to  a  minimum  within 
the  prison,  I  have  incurred  the 
hatred  of  a  few  prisoners  who 
had  long  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges at  the  expense  of  their  fel- 
lows. 

"Because  I  have  served  the 
state  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
very  machinery  of  the  law  intend- 
ed for  the  protection  of  society 
has  been  prostituted  from  its  high 
purpose  to  serve  the  vilest  ends  by 
means  equally  vile. 

"This  is  not  my  personal  fight; 
it  belongs  to  every  decent  citizen  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
one  innocent  man  alone  that  lias 
been  indicted.  This  attack  is  di- 
rected against  every  other  honest 
office-holder  in  the  state,  every 
other  believer  in  decency  in  pri- 
vate life,  every  other  believer  in 
fair  dealing  between  man  and 
man,  every  other  man  who  has 
endeavored  to  make  his  faith  in 
God  a  living  principle  of  action. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 
No  jury  will  be  blind  enough,  no 
court  unfair  enough  to  carry  this 
conspiracy  to  ultimate  success. 
The  real  question  is,  zvhat  do  the 
people  of  Nczv  York  state  propose 
to  do  about  it?" 


n^  HE  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  in  which  Mr.  Os- 
borne has  for  years  been  a  direct- 
or, expressed  its  belief  in  his  per- 
sonal integrity  in  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  that  the  Prison  As- 
sociation of  Nczu  York,  at  its  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting,  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1915,  declares  its  unquali- 
fied confidence  in  the  disinterested 
devotion  and  personal  honor  of 
Warden  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
and  its  stronq  resentment  at  any 
attempt  to  discredit  his  humani- 
tarian efforts  by  attacks  on  his 
personal  character.  The  Prison 
Association  places  this  resolution 
on  its  minutes  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent rumors  in  the  public  press  as- 
sailing  Mr.    Osborne's   character." 


GEORGE    W.    KIRCHWEY 

"To  hold  and  develop  Osborne's 
work"  will  be  his  mission  as  tempo- 
rary warden.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  but  that  job  can 
wait;  the  call  of  Sing  Sing  comes 
first. 

his  defense  against  the  indictments;  Mr. 
Kirchwey  said  that  he  would  accept  a 
temporary  appointment  to  the  warden- 
ship  if  this  leave  were  granted;  Super- 
intendent Riley  granted  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  appointed  Mr.  Kirchwey,  but 
reiterated  his  statement  that  Mr.  Osborne 
was  no  longer  warden ;  Governor  Whit- 
man, who,  it  is  no  secret,  had  dictated 
both  the  granting  of  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kirch- 
wey, declared  that  Mr.  Osborne  was  still 
warden  and  that  he  would  be  so  regard- 
ed "while  I  am  governor";  Mr.  Os- 
borne and  his  friends,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Kirchwey,  accepted  the  governor's  in- 
terpretation and  today  regard  Mr.  Kirch- 
wey as  an  ad  interim  appointee. 

The  indictment  for  perjury  against 
Mr.  Osborne  charges  him  with  having 
sworn  to  Dr.  Rudolph  F.  Diedling,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons, 
that  there  was  no  immorality  in  Sing 
Sing,  when  he  knew  that  immorality 
existed.  Dr.  Diedling's  lone  investiga- 
tion of  Sing  Sing  was  made  several 
months  ago  and  his  report  to  the  com- 
mission gave  eleven  reasons  for  remov- 
ing Mr.  Osborne  and  four  for  his  in- 
dictment. The  report  was  tabled  by  the 
commission  on  December  1  by  a  vote  of 
four  to  two. 

The  indictment  for  neglect  charges 
Mr.  Osborne  with  being  unduly  absent 
from  the  prison,  with  neglecting  his  du- 
ties so  that  there  were  assaults  within 
the  prison,  with  failing  to  report  such 
assaults  to  the  superintendent  of  state 
prisons,  with  permitting  persons  to  visit 
the  "death  house"  while  Charles  Becker 
was  confined  there,  with  allowing  unfit 
prisoners  to  control  the  discipline  and 
management  of  the  prison,  and  finally 
with  personal  immorality  with  several 
prisoners,  who  are  named. 

Mr.  Osborne  has  repeatedly  charged 
during  the  past  months  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  to  oust  him  from  Sing  Sing. 
Last  July  an  affidavit  was  made  public, 
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signed  by  a  saloon  keeper  in  Ossining, 
declaring  that  this  saloon  keeper  had 
been  approached  by  an  employe  in  the 
state  prison  department  at  Albany  with 
a  request  that  he  aid  the  employe  in  get- 
ting two  girls  to  induce  Sing  Sing  pris- 
oners working  on  the  roads  to  come  into 
the  saloon  for  illegal  purposes,  and  de- 
claring further  that  the  employe  explain- 
ed to  the  saloon  keeper  that  "they  want- 
ed to  get  something  on  Osborne."  On 
November  7,  Mr.  Osborne  told  an  audi- 
ence in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city, 
that  it  might  "be  prepared  for  any  as- 
sault on  my  personal  character." 

In  addressing  the  inmates  at  Sing 
Sing  after  he  had  heard  of  the  indict- 
ments against  him,  Mr.  Osborne  said: 
"I  have  not  the  slightest  disinclination 
to  meet  the  charges.  I  will  be  on  hand 
whenever  they  are  ready  to  try  them. 
My  only  fear  is  that  they  will  not  be 
ready  soon  enough." 

Mr.  Kirchwey,  former  dean  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  prison  reform  and  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Osborne  in  that 
work.  For  years  the  two  men  have  been 
fellow  directors  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  Mr.  Osborne  was 
chairman  and  Mr.  Kirchwey  vice-chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission  on  Prison 
Reform  appointed  two  years  ago  last 
spring  by  Governor  Sulzer.  During  the 
past  two  months  Mr.  Kirchwey  has  been 
at  Sing  Sing  for  days  at  a  time,  having 
agreed  at  Governor  Whitman's  request 
to  keep  the  governor  in  touch  with  the 
situation  there.  He  has  learned  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Osborne's  ideas  and  meth- 
ods, has  presided  over  the  prisoners' 
court,  and  has  been  affectionately  styled 
"acting  warden"  by  the  inmates.  He  has 
been  a  director  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Society 
of  Criminal   Law   and   Criminology. 

Mr.  Kirchwey  has  declared  that  as 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  he  will  "hold  and 
develop  Mr.  Osborne's  work."  He  is 
known  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League,  which  is  the  prisoners'  self- 
governing  body  and  the  kernel  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  reforms,  fie  does  not  expect 
to  remain  as  warden  beyond  the  period 
of  Mr.  Osborne's  leave  of  absence. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  prison  has  ever 
before  witnessed  such  scenes  as  took 
place  December  31,  the  day  that  Mr. 
Osborne  left  and  Warden  Kirchwey  en- 
tered the  big  prison.  Mr.  Osborne  was 
almost  unable  to  deliver  his  parting  ad- 
dress to  the  inmates  because  of  the  con- 
tinuous applause.     In  closing  he  said: 

"Now,  how  I  hate  to  speak  of  being 
away !  I  shall  not  be  very  far  away, 
because  my  business  will  be  down  here 
to  keep  in  touch  with  matters  at  White 
Plains,  and  when  I  am  not  here  I  shall 
be  in  New  York  city,  so  that  I  can  run 
up  and  sec  our  friend  Dean  Kirchwev 
and  see  vou  any  time  that  vou  need  me. 


Dealing  in  Futures 

A  PROUD  father  of  the  best 
mountain  type  brought  his 
small  son,  aged  six.  down  to  the 
community  house  in  a  little  moun- 
tain town  in  North  Carolina  one 
day  last  May. 

"Son,  tell  the  lady  what  you  done 
with  the  beans  she  give  you  Christ- 
mas a  year  ago  fcr  a   pretty." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  nurse  was 
mystified  until  she  remembered  the 
two  bean  bags  which  had  been 
given  the  ehi.d  when  he  appeared 
a  few  days  after  the  Christmas 
tree  party  a  year  and  a  half  before. 
"What  did  you  do  with  the  bags, 
Oz?     Did  you  play  with  them?" 

After  some  persuasion  and  with 
a  Jew  explanatory  remarks  front 
the  father,  who  proudly  denied 
any  part  in  the  sou's  behavior,  the 
astonished  nurse  learned  that  tin- 
little  four-year-old,  refusing  to 
play  with  the  bags,  had  ripped 
litem  open  and  hidden  the  beans, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  plant 
them.  That  spring,  with' help  from 
his  mother,  lie  raised  a  crop  of 
beans  and  gathered  one  gallon  and 
a  half. 

Of  these  his  mother  cooked  half 
a  gallon,  to  the  little  fellow's  dis- 
tress. The  lather  then  intervened 
and  promised  the  boy  land  in 
which  to  plan!  the  remainder.  The 
two  parents  became  so  interested 
in  helping  the  lad,  who  was  him- 
self very  adept  with  the  hoe.  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  had  planted 
a  fourth  of  an  acre  with  the  preci- 
ous beans. 

"He's  raised  chickens  an'  sold 
the  eggs  for  a  year  an'  he  he 2  five 
dollars  saved.  Tell  Miss  Blank 
what  yer  scd  litis  nwrnin'  as  we 
come  and  said  xcr  ivas  goin'  tcr 
git." 

"A    call." 

"But  how  arc  you  going  to  keep 
the  calf  in  the  winter?"  asked  the 
nurse. 

"Sell  my  beans  for  cotton  seed." 

"What  arc  you  going  to  do  with 
the  calf?" 

"Sell  him  fcr  a  steer  for  seventy 
dollars." 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  the 
seventy  dollars?" 

"(At  laud,"  came  in  Oc's  deter- 
mined,  matter-of-fact  voice. 


any  time  that  lie  needs  me.  and  any  time 
that  I  need  you.  \nd  1  do  need  you, 
my   friends." 

After  the  cheers  had  stopped  Mr.  Os- 
borne sat  down  at  a  piano  and  played 
Tom  Brown's  March,  which  he  had 
himself  composed  at  Sing  Sing.  Then 
he  left. 

While  Mr.  Kirchwey  was  taking  his 
first  dinner  as  warden  a  few  minutes 
later,  he  was  presented  with  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Mutual  Welfare  League 
pledging  liini   its  support,  as  follows: 


"Resolved,  That  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League,  through  its  Executive  Board, 
pledges  you  its  hearty  and  unqualified 
support,  absolute  and  unswerving  loy- 
alty, and  expresses  the  confidence  which 
its  members  have  in  your  good  faith  and 
interest  in  us.  James  Andrews,  O.  K. 
Bill  Myers,  and  James  Stewart." 

Y   JSING  THE  MAILS  TO  WARN  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


u 


"Owners,  agents,  lessees,  ten- 
ants and  all  others  having  or  claiming 
any  right,  title  or  interest  in  or  to  any 
of  the  hereinafter  listed  properties  situ- 
ated within  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Please  Take  Notice. 

"The  said  properties  are  located  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  notorious  red  light 
district  and  are  being  carefully  investi- 
gated to  determine  whether  they  are  be- 
ing used  as  houses  of  lewdness,  assigna- 
tion or  prostitution." 

Scores  of  San  Francisco  citizens  were 
amazed  to  receive  in  their  mail  last 
month  notices  beginning  with  these  sen- 
tences. Reading  on,  they  learned  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  League  of  then- 
city  had  on  November  5  closed  a  house 
of  prostitution  in  a  test  case,  and  that  it 
was  preparing  to  bring  other  suits. 

This  had  been  accomplished,  they 
read,  under  the  Red  Light  Abatement 
Law.  which  provides  that  houses  used 
for  purposes  of  lewdness,  assignation  or 
prostitution  may  be  closed  as  nuisances 
by  order  of  the  court  at  the  suit  of  any 
citizen  of  the  state  residing  in  the  city. 
This  law,  the  notice  said,  had  been  sue-. 
cessfully  enforced  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Then,  lest  those  who  received  the 
notices  should  be  in  doubt  about  their 
personal  relations  to  the  matter,  the  list 
of  properties  alluded  to  in  the  opening 
sentence  was  given.  These  were  identi- 
fied by  street  and  number,  thus :  "Cooper 
Alley— 6,  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  24.  46." 
Nothing  further  was  said  about  the 
character  of  the  properties,  103  of  which 
were  listed.  But  since  the  notice  had 
been  sent  to  all  persons  who  had  been 
found  to  have  a  "material  interest"  in 
the  properties  mentioned,  most  of  those 
who  had  received  it  read  the  final  para- 
graph  twice.      It   contained   a   warning: 

"The  league  would  prefer  to  accom- 
plish the  enforcement  and  observance 
of  the  law  without  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance to  any  property  owner  or  agent 
who  may  desire  to  accord  such  observ- 
ance voluntarily ;  and  any  property 
owner,  or  agent,  therefore,  who  will 
signify  such  a  desire  to  this  office  with- 
in five  days  after  the  date  of  this  notice. 
and  will  give  reasonable  assurance  of 
good  faith  in  the  matter,  will  be  given 
all  fair  opportunity  to  avoid  the  pub- 
licity and  expenses  involved  in  an  ac- 
tion under  this  act." 

The  notice  was  sent  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals. It — and  its  list  of  properties 
— was  given  widely  to  the  press. 


Common  Welfare 
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AFTER  twelve  long  drawn  out 
weeks,  the  strike  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  in 
Chicago  has  ended.  Its  dreari- 
ness and  violence  were  enlivened  by 
many  picturesque  scenes  and  lightened 
by  not  a  little  heroism.  Although 
not  all  the  shops  represented  in  the 
Wholesale  Clothing  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation came  to  any  agreement  with 
their  striking  employes  at  once,  the  larg- 
est of  them  entered  into  negotiations 
and  Sidney  Hillman,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  amalgamated  association, 
sanctioned  the  return  to  work. 

This  virtually  closed  the  strike.  Some 
of  the  workers  may  not  be  back  until 
their  employers  come  to  the  agreement 
that  has  already  been  made  with  the 
majority  of  the  shops'  crews,  but  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  all  of  the 
15,000  strikers  will  be  in  their  old  places 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  year. 

As  was  shown  in  the  note  on  the 
opening  of  the  strike  in  The  Survey 
for  October  16,  1915,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  get  authentic  information  concerning 
the  number  of  strikers  and  other  con- 
troverted details.  This  has  been  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  employers  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion either  with  their  striking  employes 
or  with  representatives  of  the  public, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  fact  that 
the  workers  were  not  thoroughly  well 
organized.  Their  new  unions,  however, 
are  in  far  better  form  than  they  were 
when  the  clothing  workers  successfully 
terminated  their  last  great  strike  five 
years  ago  by  the  noteworthy  agreement 
with  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx.  Mr. 
Hillman,  then  one  of  the  striking  em- 
ployes of  this  firm,  helped  negotiate  and 
operate  that  agreement. 

The  recent  strike  was  called  for  little 
more  than  to  secure  for  other  shops  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  which  has 
worked  so  satisfactorily  to  both  parties 
in  this  largest  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  Chicago's  clothing  trade.  The 
associated  manufacturers  would  yield 
naught,  however,  to  the  success  of  their 
competitors,  the  independent  manufac- 
turers, in  effecting  that  permanent  basis 
for  settling  differences  with  their  em- 
ployes. Collective  bargaining  was  of 
course  demanded  as  indispensable  to  any 
such  basis,  but  not  the  closed  shop.  This 
was  denied  consideration  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike,  until  after  the 
strikers  went  back  to  work. 

As  soon  as  the  strikers  had  returned, 
their  shop  committees  went  into  confer- 
ence with  their  employers  to  arrange  the 
details  of  settlement.  The  union  and 
its  officials  received  no  recognition 
thereby,  yet  the  principle  for  which  it 
struggled  was  recognized.  The  shops 
that  have  settled  with  their  crews  have 
conceded  another  claim  of  the  strikers 
also,  namely,  the  reduction  from  fifty- 
two  to  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  with- 
out diminution  of  wages. 


A    STRIKE 

that  brought 
SOLIDARITY 

By 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


Mr.  Hillman  claims  that  the  struggle 
was  "the  most  successful  strike  ever 
waged  against  the  association,  which  is 
the  bitterest  and  strongest  anti-union  or- 
ganization in  the  industry."  And  he 
added:  "We  have  done  something  bet- 
ter than  punish  the  enemy.  We  have 
infused  a  new  solidarity  among  our 
people." 

The  employers'  association  issued  no 
public  statement.  They  refused  in  silence 
all  appeals  from  public  officials,  groups 
of  private  citizens  and  their  employes 
either  to  arbitrate  or  confer.  In  an  oc- 
casional interview  their  spokesman, 
president  of  the  association,  who  hither- 
to has  shown  interest  in  some  forms  of 
public  welfare,  personally  undertook  to 
state  their  side  of  the  case.  The  stand 
he  took  covered  substantially  these 
points : 

Arbitration  was  declined  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  because  it  has  hitherto  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  closed 
shop. 

The  manufacturers  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  deal  with  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union, 
because  the  latter  never  represented  25 
per  cent  of  their  employes,  more  than 
that '  proportion  never  having  gone  out 
on  strike;  because,  also,  this  union  is  not 
recognized  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  because  its  inability  to  con- 
trol its  own  members  was  demonstrated 
in  New  York  city  by  the  recent  strike 
there  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
signed  with  the  employers  last  July ;  be- 
cause the  strikers  were  violent  in  inter- 
fering with  non-union  workers  and  the 
police;  and  because  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  Chicago  pay  higher  wages 
in  practically  every  one  of  the  many 
branches  of  the  industry  than  any  other 
market  in  the  United  States. 

The  low  weekly  earnings  complained 
of  were  explained  as  paid  for  part-time 
work  during  the  dull  periods  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Unemployment  Commission,  headed  by 
the  late  Charles  R.  Henderson,  which 
advised  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  slack 
work  among  all  the  employes  rather 
than  the  laying  off  of  any  of  them. 

Outside  influence  was  exerted  con- 
tinuously to  end  the  strike  by  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration,  with  some  mutually 
satisfactory  basis  for  settling  future  dif- 
ferences.    The  effort  was  without  avail. 


Two  demonstrations  quickened  public  in- 
terest to  this  end,  however.  One  was  a 
parade  of  3,000  women  and  girls  on 
strike,  led  by  Sidney  Hillman  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  who  was  the  only  man  in  the 
march.  Thousands  of  men  strikers  and 
sympathizers,  excluded  from  the  ranks 
for  spectacular  effect,  thronged  the  side- 
walks and  cheered  the  marchers. 

A  second  parade  included  nearly 
1,000  garment  workers  who  were  to  ap- 
pear in  court  in  response  to  summonses 
for  picketing  and  other  charges.  Nearly 
all  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  own 
recognizance,  pending  the  final  dismissal 
of  most  of  them. 

Still  more  public  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  newspaper  reports  of  picket- 
ing by  influential  women  friends  of  the 
strikers.  Ten  of  these  pickets  and  a 
prominent  clergyman  were  arrested  for 
interfering  with  the  police.  Their  pro- 
test culminated  in  testimony  which  led 
the  grand  jury  to  rebuke  police  impar- 
tiality and  unnecessary  resort  to  force. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  urged  arbitra- 
tion and  appealed  for  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  strike  benefit  of  the  union. 
Money  raised  in  this  way,  together  with 
the  strike  benefit,  aggregated  $140,000. 

A  union  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
different  Protestant  denominations  was 
at  their  invitation  addressed  by  the 
mayor,  who  flatly  refused  their  request 
to  help  settle  the  strike  by  arbitration, 
"unless  the  strikers  went  home  and  be- 
haved  themselves." 

Criticism  of  the  handling  of  the  strike 
by  the  police  led  to  the  proposal  of  an 
ordinance  in  the  city  council,  by  its 
Committee  on  Police  and  Civil  Service, 
providing  for  an  entirely  new  police 
policy  in  dealing  with  industrial  con- 
flicts. This  policy  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  "a  strike  bureau"  within  the 
police  department,  without  granting 
police  power  to  private  "detectives"  or 
guards  and  having  for  its  purpose  the 
peaceable  conduct  of  strikes.  This 
measure   is   now   pending. 

Perhaps  the  man  most  competent  to 
estimate  the  outcome  of  this  long  strug- 
gle is  John  E.  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  established  by 
the  agreement  between  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  and  their  employes,  who  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  under  the  protocol 
in  the  New  York  clothing  trades.  Says 
Mr.  Williams,  in  part: 

"I  have  been  close  to  it  from  the  be- 
ginning and  think  it  was  one  of  the  best 
organized,  best  fought  strikes  ever  pull- 
ed off  in  this  country.  Starting  without 
money,  they  raised  $140,000  and  spent  it 
so  wisely  that  scarcely  a  person  suffered 
from  actual  hunger  or  want.  They  de- 
veloped a  wonderful  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion among  many  different  races  and 
peoples  and  held  them  together  with 
very  few  desertions  to  the  end.  They 
developed  also  a  remarkable  corps  of 
commanders  right  out  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial on  the  spot." 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

THE  newspapers,  with  their  pen- 
chant for  sensational  extremes, 
have  been  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  honor  system  in 
Illinois  state  prison  at  Joliet  has  been 
abolished.  This  is  emphatically  denied 
by  Warden  Michael  Zimmer,  who  has 
been  in  charge  since  September  1. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  as  many  honor 
systems  as  there  are  wardens.  Each  is 
modified  by  the  personal  conceptions  of 
the  man  who  formulates  and  administers 
the  system.  At  Joliet  today  there  are  as 
many  men  on  the  honor  farm  as  ever. 
The  same  number  will  be  sent  out  to  the 
honor  camps  in  the  spring  to  build  roads. 
The  silent  system,  abolished  under  Ward- 
en Allen,  is  still  a  thing  of  the  past; 
men  are  allowed  to  talk  freely,  as  in 
many  prisons  in  the  country  now.  The 
inmates  are  permitted  to  smoke  as  here- 
tofore and  to  write  letters  weekly  in- 
stead of  monthly,  as  was  the  rule  until 
within  the  past  two  years. 

Warden  Zimmer  believes  these  are 
privileges,  rather  than  rights.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  the  bars  are  not  to  be 
thrown  down  to  all  prisoners,  regard- 
less of  merit.  They  are  opportunities  to 
be  earned  by  good  conduct,  and  thus 
become  a  powerful  aid  to  discipline. 

Mr.  Zimmer  is  a  practical  man,  rather 
than  an  idealist ;  he  is  best  known,  of 
course,  as  a  good  administrator  of  pub- 
lic office.  Prepared  for  his  position  as 
sheriff  of  Cook  county,  with  a  great  cos- 
mopolitan jail  under  his  supervision,  he 
is  now  dealing  still  more  closely  with 
the  human  end  of  the  problem.  One 
feels  that  here  is  a  man  who  delights 
in  details,  and  none  of  them  are  likely 
to  escape  him. 

Under  his  regime  the  prisoners  are 
not  only  to  be  classified  as  to  bad,  good 
and  best  inmates,  but  each  man  is  to  be 
considered  on  his  own  showing  of  trust- 
worthiness. In  this  respect  the  plan 
seems  to  go  a  step  farther  than  the  so- 
called  graded  system,  which  has  become 
common  in  many  prisons.  It  more  fully 
recognizes  the  need  for  individualiza- 
tion of  treatment,  the  lack  of  which  has 
'been  the  bane  of  most  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

The  method  of  determining  which  men 
shall  have  promotional  privileges  is  in- 
teresting, and  promises  to  be  the  chief 
safeguard  of  the  honor  system,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  governor  and  the  new 
warden.  The  process  of  selection  is  not 
to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of 
one  man  or  even  two.  The  state  Board 
of  Pardon  and  Parole  will  first  pass  up- 
on the  character  of  the  men  who  are  be- 
ing considered  for  special  honor  priv- 
ileges. Then  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  institution,  as  a  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, will  review  the  list  of  those 
deemed  fit  to  be  trusted.  And,  finally 
the  warden  and  deputy,  with  their  more 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  inside  life  of 
the  prisoner,  will  pass  upon  the  previous 
recommendations. 

It  is  believed  that  this  thorough  sifting 
process  will  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of 
mistake  in  judgment,  and  at  the  same 
time  divide  the  responsibility.  Whether 
it  will  work  a  hardship  to  some  who  may 
not  be  so  self-assertive  as  others,  though 
no  less  worthy,  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  promis- 
ing element  in  Warden  Zimmer's  atti- 
tude is  that  he  is  not  dogmatic.  He 
frankly  states  that  he  is  feeling  his  way. 
He  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered  a 
panacea  in  penal  administration.  He  is 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem  or  the  many  fac- 
tors involved. 

Self-government  by  the  inmates  has 
already  been  instituted  in  several  of  the 
industries  of  the  institution.  As  an  ex- 
perienced manufacturer  Mr.  Zimmer 
soon  felt  that  the  shops  lacked  efficiency. 


^     GUEST    of    87    renewing    her 
youth  at  Lillian  Home,  the  big, 
breezy    fresh-air    farm    of   Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh. 


Believing  that  the  men  themselves  would 
co-operate  for  better  organization,  he 
called  in  a  few  of  the  workers  for  a  con- 
ference. A  plan  was  adopted  by  which 
each  shop  appointed  its  representatives 
to  keep  the  machines  in  order,  to  pass 
upon  the  product  and  keep  up  the  stand- 
ard, while  others  were  designated  to 
serve  as  leaders  in  various  departments, 
each  to  act  with  the  willing  approval  of 
all.  Already  self-governing  organiza- 
tion is  showing  results  in  an  increased 
output  and  greater  zeal  and  satisfaction 
in  the  work. 

Here  again,  the  new  warden  does  not 
expect  miracles,  nor  that  weak  and  wav- 
ering human  nature  is  to  be  transformed 
into  angelic  goodness  by  the  fiat  of  any 
system.  Practical  philosopher  that  he  is, 
Warden  Zimmer  remarks  that  we  have 
not  made  the  most  shining  success  of 
democracy  outside  of  prison,  and  there- 
fore should  not  expect  too  much  of  those 
who  are  serving  time. 

In  so  far  as  Warden  Zimmer  has  ex- 
pressed himself  about  the  honor  system, 
his  sentiments  are  somewhat  after  the 
ideas  found  in  the  words  of  Warden 
Wells  of  Kentucky: 

"If  you  mean  to  ask,  are  the  men  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case,  to  make  any  sug- 
gestion for  the  good  of  the  prison,  I 
would  say  that  their  complaints,  if  any, 
are  heard  in  decency  and  in  order,  and 
given  such  consideration  as  each  case 
seems  to  merit;  if  you  mean  to  ask,  are 
the  prisoners  given  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance in  school,  in  church,  in  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  if  you  mean  to  ask, 
are  they  given  encouragement  of  the 
right  kind  to  lead  a  clean  life  and  on 
proper  showing  and  in  certain  cases  to 
go  out  on  the  farm  and  labor  practically 
without  guards — then  I  would  say  that 
we  have  the  honor  system." 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  CHARITY 
PROGRESS 

"At  the  end  of  the  Century!" 
Such  was  the  epoch  celebrated  at  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  Indi- 
ana's State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  recently,  and  such  was  the 
subject  of  Amos  W.  Butler's  presidential 
address.  One  hundred  years  ago  Indi- 
ana was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  Mr. 
Butler  traced  the  development  of  char- 
ities and  correction  in  the  state  since 
that. 

"He  pointed  out  particularly,"  writes 
Frank  D.  Loomis,  general  secretary  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  In- 
dianapolis, "the  rapid  development  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  or  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  the  beginning  of  the  annual  state 
conference.  The  address  was  not  one  of 
self-congratulation,  for  Mr.  Butler  dis- 
cussed   some   of   the   great   social   prob- 
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1SS0CIATEO    CHKITIES 


GRANNY  GRAY  AND  THE  HAPPY  HOGARTYS 


PO  show  the  public  how  "'the  Charities"  works,  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Cincinnati  gave  a  playlet  with  the 
above  title  in  connection  with  the  joint  social  service  exhibit 
of  twenty-one  organizations  at  the  Union  Life  Building  re- 
cently. The  scenario  was  written  by  Associated  Charities  em- 
ployes and  the  parts  taken  by  them. 

The  first  picture  shows  Granny  Gray's  home,  a  single  damp, 
dirty  basement  room.  The  "good  neighbor"  has  reported 
Granny's  accident,  caused  by  explosion  of  gasoline,  the  service 
of  the  eviction  notice,  and  her  need  of  food.  Granny  tells 
the  Charities  visitor  how  her  grand-daughter,  her  sole  support, 
ran  off  with  an  unknown  man  six  years  ago. 

Then  follow  visits  by  the  physician  and  visiting  nurse,  the 
arrival  of  provisions  sent  by  the  Charities,  and  the  offer  of 
services  by  a  volunteer,  minister,  reporter  and  business  man — 
all   members  of  the  case  committee.     The  reporter,   who   de- 


clares that  he  will  trace  the  grand-daughter,  is  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  Mary  Gray  Hogarty  tells  her  tragic  story — 
hasty  marriage,  two  children,  desertion,  the  bitterness  of  pov- 
erty.    All  this  is  given  in  the  play. 

The  second  picture  shows  Granny's  new  home,  whither  she 
was  moved  by  the  Charities.  She  is  happy  caring  for  her 
great-grandchildren.  The  minister  has  interested  his  church 
ladies,  who  have  supplied  clothing  and  a  Thanksgiving  basket. 
The  business  man  has  given  Mary  employment.  The  Chari- 
ties has  paid  the  first  month's  rent  and  stocked  the  home 
with  furniture.  A  final  tableau  scene  reveals  that  the  desert- 
ing husband  is  returning,  repentant  and  reformed,  to  take  a 
job  in  Mr.  Business  Man's  store,  and  Mr.  Business  Man, 
impressed  by  the  transformation,  hands  the  Charities  visitor 
his  check  for  the  organization. 


lems  of  the  state  which  as  yet  are  only 
in  the  early  stages  of  solution.  He  de- 
clared that  the  advancement  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  must  be  even  more  de- 
termined if  the  state  is  to  control  the  in- 
creasing public  burden  of  mental  weak- 
ness and  disease. 

"There  was  among  us  a  feeling  of 
permanence  and  stability,  an  air  of  con- 
servative progress,  arising  partly  from 
the  spirit  of  the  conference  itself  and 
enhanced  by  our  meeting  in  the  ancient 
Quaker  meeting  house,  which,  although 
ancient,  has  stood  as  one  of  the  great 
centers  for  social  and  civic  progress  in 
the  state  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

"One  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  the 
conference  was  that  we  met  in  a  sense 
as  the  guests  of  Timothy  Nicholson  and 
on  the  last  day  had  the  privilege  of  cele- 
brating with  him  his  eighty-seventh 
birthday  anniversary.  On  that  occasion 
the  former  presidents  of  the  conference, 
the  present  officers  and  a  few  others  who 
have  been  most  prominently  associated 
with  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  charitable 
work  'broke  bread'  with  him  at  evening 
dinner  at  the  Westcott  Hotel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butler  being  the  hosts  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

"It  was  most  delightful  to  do  honor  to 
this  lovable,  unassuming  man.  Al- 
though Mr.  Nicholson  is  well  advanced 
in  years  and  has  served  long  as  a  leader 
in  charitable  work,  having  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  within  which  time  he 
was  also  honored  as  president  of  the 
National    Conference    and    president    of 


the  state  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  he  still  appears  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  his  strength  as  a  leader  for 
civic  righteousness  and  his  presence  and 
influence  among  us  is  a  constant  joy  and 
inspiration. 

"The  official  registration  showed  the 
largest  attendance  of  visiting  delegates 
of  any  of  our  state  conferences  on  rec- 
ord, the  number  outside  of  Richmond 
being  518.  The  state  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention.  Most  of  the  material 
will  be  shown  again  next  May  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  state  conference  will  hold  its  next 
annual  session  at  that  time  also,  with 
Prof.  A.  R.  Charman,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Terre  Haute,  as 
president." 


provinces,  and  those  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia which  have  been  captured  by  Ger- 
many. 
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OVIE-IZING    CLEVELAND'S 
PHILANTHROPIES 


c 


OMMISSION    TO    SYSTEMATIZE 
JEWISH  RELIEF 


The  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States  has  announced  that  a 
commission  has  left  Berlin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Poland  and  of  systematizing  the 
immense  relief  work  now  being  carried 
on  in  that  country. 

This  step,  says  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
and  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  was  taken 
as  a  result  of  a  conference  arranged  by 
Isidor  Hershfield,  recently  sent  to 
Europe  to  locate  missing  Jewish  fam- 
ilies, with  the  German-Jewish  Society, 
the  Hilfsverein  der  Deutschen  Juden. 
The  commission  will  visit  all  the  Polish 


Cleveland  is  probably  the 
first  city  to  movie-ize  its  philanthropies. 
The  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan 
thropy  has  taken  moving-pictures  of 
practically  every  type  of  activity  includ- 
ed in  its  list  of  fifty-six. 

Among  these  are  a  home  for  the  aged, 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  day  nursery,  a  free 
kindergarten,  the  animal  work  of  the 
Humane  Society,  the  home-finding  work 
of  the  Humane  Society,  a  fresh-air 
camp,  a  social  settlement  playground, 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  ac- 
tivities of  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and 
Hospital,  work  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  a  complete 
story  of  the  care  of  a  crippled  child. 
Work  of  the  Associated  Charities  is  to 
be  included  in  the  near  future. 

The  film  is  adapted  to  use,  not  in  a 
standard  moving-picture  machine,  but  in 
a  small  portable  machine  called  the 
Pathescope.  Non-inflammable  film  and 
an  incandescent  lamp  in  the  machine 
make  it  possible  to  use  the  outfit  any- 
where, with  no  restrictions  by  fire  ward- 
ens or  precautions  of  any  kind. 

The  series,  taking  over  an  hour,  is  be- 
ing scheduled  for  almost  continuous  use 
before  churches,  clubs,  and  organizations 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  in  private 
homes. 
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ATTENDANCE  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  increased  239 
per  cent  in  the  thirteen-year 
period  ending  1913,  an  increase 
nine  times  as  great  as  that  in  popula- 
tion. For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
high  school  enrollment  has  increased 
three  times  as  fast  as  population,  and 
there  is  the  prospect  of  a  high  school 
in  every  village,  consolidated  country 
district,  and  township. 

Such  educational  development  is  espe- 
cially interesting  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  probable  effects  upon  personal 
ambition  and  the  social  order.  Educa- 
tion in  the  secondary  and  higher  insti- 
tutions is  saturated  with  the  tradition  of 
leadership.  Early  secondary  and  collegi- 
ate education  in  the  United  States  was 
avowedly  designed  for  the  preparation 
of  leaders  and  rested  upon  a  theory  of 
aristocratic  social  organization. 

Following  that  theory  parents  strive 
to  give  their  children  an  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  rise  above  the  level 
at  which  the  parents  have  come  to  rest. 
The  2,500,000  parents  whose  children 
are  in  high  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
grooming  their  children  for  positions 
above  the  common  lot.  The  idea  is  in- 
terestingly disclosed  in  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  Record  that  the  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  farm  because  the 
average  farm  is  too  small  a  unit  to  en- 
gage his  activties. 

Higher  education  creates  expectations 
of  leadership  and  disqualifies  for  infe- 
rior positions  through  its  effects  upon 
standards.  It  contemplates  an  increas- 
ing number  of  positions  in  which  highly 
trained  men  and  women  will  be  in  de- 
mand. Potential  leaders  are  being 
poured  out  in  great  numbers  from  the 
educational  institutions,  few  of  whom 
have  an  idea  of  filling  the  ranks  of 
social  subordinates. 

A  consideration  of  the  business  world 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  great  num- 
bers of  these  aspiring  graduates  are 
doomed   to  disappointment. 

Industry  at  present  offers  no  hope  of 
a  relatively  larger  number  of  demands 
for  leaders ;  quite  the  reverse.  An  in- 
creasing disparity  between  the  number 
in  superior  and  the  number  in  subor- 
dinate positions  appears.  The  organiza- 
tion of  large-scale  business  and  the  con- 
solidation of  concerns,  together  with  the 
requirement  of  ever-increasing  capital 
for  embarking  in  business,  even  in 
farming,  diminish  the  number  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  increase  the 
number  subject  to  authority.  Agents  are 
multiplied  and  principals  decrease  in 
number;  more  persons  take  orders  and 
few  er  persons  give  them. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  jobs  requir- 
ing but  a  minimum  of  intelligence,  mere 
muscular    effort    being    sufficient,    is    in- 


CHALLENGE 
to  INDUSTRY 

By  A r land  D.   Weeks 

J^HIS  article  by  the  head  of 
1  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  points  out  that  just  as  the 
schools  are  turning  out  the  largest 
number  of  potential  leaders  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  industry  is 
demanding  not  leaders  but  "mech- 
anized intelligence."  The  writer 
thinks  that  men  of  education  would 
be  satisfied  with  inferior  positions 
if  the  pay  were  better.  Since  their 
entrance  into  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions of  industry  is  inevitable  he 
belici'cs  that  unrest  will  grow  un- 
til something  of  an  equalization  of 
pay  is  forced. 

— The  Editor. 


creasing.  In  glass-making,  steel-making 
and  mining  the  range  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  is  lessened 
through  the  installation  of  perfected 
mechanisms  and  devices.  While  there 
is  a  very  sharp  demand  for  super- 
intelligence  for  the  few  there  is  as  cer- 
tainly a  demand  for  a  mechanized  intelli- 
gence for  the  many,  a  demand  which 
throws  a  light  upon  the  opposition  to  a 
literacy  test  for  immigrants  and  ex- 
plains the  toleration  of  a  low  level  of 
culture  among  workers  in  Packingtown, 
Lawrence,  the  mining  districts  of  Colo- 
rado and  similar  industrial  centers 
everywhere. 

Says  Prof.  Scott  Nearing:  "We  have 
organized  industry  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  longer  room  at  the  top. 
You  need  enormous  masses  of  unskilled 
labor  at  the  bottom  for  very  few  men 
in  control.  For  instance,  in  the  railroad 
industry  you  have  one  general  officer  to 
300  employes.  We  have  practically  cut 
oft'  a   man's  opportunity   for  rising." 

Regardless  of  the  actual  number  of 
openings  for  the  educated  leader,  the 
preparation  of  leaders  goes  forward, 
with  a  statistical  prospect  of  a  large  ex- 
cess of  potential  leaders  over  the  num- 
ber required  for  industry  as  organized. 
The  graduate  in  engineering  finds  that. 
although  a  great  public  work  employs 
an  army  of  men,  the  work  is  planned  by 
a  very  few.  \  fter  years  of  technical 
preparation  and  the  accumulation  of 
degrees,  the  engineer  perhaps  finds  that 
the  only  employment  available  is  in  gov- 
ernment service  at  a  salary  which  a  mail 
carrier  or  a  plumber  would  regard  with- 
out emotion. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  lar^e  ex- 


cess of  would-be  leaders  over  the  demand 
for  men  in  supervisory  positions.  The 
excess  professional  education  may  ac- 
cordingly be  scrapped,  as  when  an  attor- 
ney gives  up  the  law  to  manage  a  lunch 
wagon  or  an  architect  goes  to  work  in 
a  jewelry  shop,  or  it  may  become  the 
basis  of  social  unrest. 

Industry  uses  very  crude  and  unedu- 
cated people.  Employes  who  are  not  too 
critical  are  wanted  in  large  numbers ; 
the  master  mind  is  also  wanted,  but  the 
number  of  leaders  required  grows  rela- 
tively smaller  with  the  bigness  of  the 
business. 

A  considerable  contrast  appears  be- 
tween what  advanced  education  implies 
and  what  industry  affords.  Not  infre- 
quently labor  conditions  are  such  as  to 
provoke  strikes  among  the  most  docile 
and  uncultivated.  Illiterates,  who 
should  be  the  last  to  strike  and  newly 
arrived  immigrants  from  countries 
where  freedom  is  unknown,  become 
restive  under  mine  and  factory  condi- 
tions. Notwithstanding  an  immigration 
which  constitutes  the  largest  transfer  of 
population  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  an  immigration  largely  from 
peasant  classes,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  shield  industrial  organization  from 
the  direct  force  of  education,  the  influ- 
ence of  cultural  agencies  has  been  suffi- 
cient already  to  provoke  industrial  con- 
flict. 

This  is  our  problem — the  schools  turn- 
ing out  more  and  more  leaders,  industry 
offering  positions  to  fewer  and  fewer. 
What  is  the  solution?  It  is  possible  that 
it  lies  in  an  adjustment  of  the  income 
problem.  The  exceptional  remuneration 
of  leadership  perhaps  accounts  in  part 
for  the  desire  for  a  prominent  place  in 
affairs.  The  subordinate  wants  to  be 
president  because  the  president  draws 
ten,  twenty  or  forty  times  as  much  pay. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  work,  now 
sedulously  avoided,  which  would  prove 
as  attractive  and  in  which  educated  citi- 
zens might  find  their  lot  acceptable,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  wore  overalls 
or  cuffs,  if  the  pay  were  right. 

With  a  steadily  rising  level  of  intelli- 
gence extremes  of  remuneration  are  less 
likely  to  pass  unchallenged.  If  all  edu- 
cated men  cannot  find  positions  of  com- 
mand, the  disappointment  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  enjoyment  of  income 
comparing  favorably  with  that  received 
by  few  who  serve  in  prominent  posi- 
tions. The  surplus  of  educated  people 
would  presumably  dispose  itself  happily 
among  now  semi-ignoble  callings  were 
there  no  financial  penalization  for  occu- 
pying subordinate  positions.  There 
would  be  distinction,  let  alone  the  breezy 
charm  of  it,  and  a  satisfaction  which 
might  appeal  to  degree-holders,  in  rill- 
ing into  town  on  a  load  of  cabbages  if 
•hey  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
instead  of  being  presented  at  about  cost 
of  production  to  captious  middlemen. 

Aside  from  the  antipodal  remunera- 
tion of  the  few  and  the  many,  there 
exists  also  as  a  source  of  unrest  the  non- 
representative  nature  of  industrial  man- 
agement. Politically,  the  citizen  1' 
voice  in  the  business  of  government;  he 
elects  representatives,  and.  especially 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
participates    in    the    conduct    of    public 
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affairs,  which  is  satisfying  to  citizens 
with  knowledge  and  convictions. 

But  the  citizen  as  employe  is  a  sub- 
ject rather  than  a  citizen;  he  is  a  non- 
participant  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness from  which  he  draws  his  support ; 
he  may  not  be  assured  that  his  services 
will  be  wanted  a  day  in  advance;  he 
may  be  discharged  without  ceremony ; 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  managers  or 
boards  upon  whose  action  he  has  no 
check ;  industrially  he  suffers  a  lack  of 
effective  representation  like  that  suffered 
by  subjects  in  a  monarchy  with  refer- 
ence to  government;  the  channels  of  ex- 
pression as  between  the  work  and  its 
direction  are  not  open.  The  employe  is 
a  political  voter  and  an  industrial  non- 
voter,  although  power  directly  to  affect 
conditions  of  employment  would  seem 
more   important   than   political   power. 

Society  has  advanced  notably  toward 
political  democracy,  due  to  the  unrest 
of  intelligent  persons  who  perceived 
that  they  had  something  to  gain  by  it. 
There  have  been  many  who  were  not 
interested  in  political  democracy,  but 
there  have  been  a  sufficient  number  in- 
terested to  bring  it  about.  While  eco- 
nomic democracy  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tained, the  number  of  persons  who  per- 
ceive that  they  have  something  to  gain 
by  it  is  being  rapidly  augmented  through 
the  enlightening  effects  of  various  cul- 
tural agencies,  including  especially  a 
most  remarkable  expansion  of  higher 
public   education. 

A  volume  of  trained  mentality  is  ac- 
cumulating which,  is  likely  to  find  an  ex- 
pression consistent  with  rational  ideals. 
Education  offers  a  direct  challenge  to 
conventional  economic  and  industrial  or- 
ganizaton.  If  extremes  of  remunera- 
tion are  rational  and  if  non-participation 
in  industrial  government  is  not  incon- 
gruous, then  industry  will  need  little  re- 
organization;  but  industry  must  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  intelligence,  for  intelligence 
is  increasing. 


N 


EW    WORKMEN'S    COMPENSA- 
TION LEGISLATION 


Thirty-one  states  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  now  have 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  a  fed- 
eral statute  covers  about  one-fourth  of 
the  civilian  employes  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

The  fact  that  six  years  ago  not  a  state 
in  the  Union  had  abandoned  the  old  un- 
satisfactory and  inequitable  employer's 
liability  system  indicates  the  swiftness 
with  which  this  important  change  has 
been  brought  about.  The  extreme  youth 
of  the  movement  is,  in  turn,  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  such  states  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  adopted  compensation  stat- 
utes only  last  year. 

The  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  1914  and  1915  and  thus 
completes  Bulletin  126  issued  two  years 
ago  which  contained  a  compilation  of 
the  laws  passed  up  to  and  including  1913. 
According  to  the  recent  bulletin,  which 
is  numbered  185,  the  legislation  of  1914 
included  three  states:  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Maryland.  One  of  these  laws, 
that   of  Kentucky,   was  declared   uncon- 


SAFETY  FIRST   FOR  CHILDREN 

^N  attractive  little  book  of  story 
and  verse  "intended  to  help  in 
the  work  of  saving  human  life"  is 
being  distributed  by  the  Safety  First 
Federation  of  America  at  25  cents  a 
copy.  The  primer  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  colored  plates  and  photo- 
graphs and  is  especially  addressed  to 
city  children,  for  whom  there  is  al- 
most constant  danger  in  trolley  car, 
automobile  and  heavy  wagon  traffic. 
There  are  safety  first  rules  applying 
to  automobiles,  streets,  street  cars, 
trains,  wire  and  wagons  and  some  in- 
formation on  fire  prevention. 

The  book  teaches  children  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  putting  some  good 
advice  into  such  pointed  phrases  as : 
"The  A  B  C  of  safety  first  is  Always 
Be  Careful." 


stitutional  before  it  came  into  operation. 
That  of  Maryland  superseded  an  earlier 
statute  reported  as  unworkable.  The 
new  laws  of  1915  cover  eight  states: 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Maine,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming,  besides  the  territories  of  Al- 
aska and  Hawaii.  The  legislation  of 
1914  included  also  a  presidential  order 
providing  a  compensation  system  for 
employes  of  the  Panama  canal  and  the 
Panama  railroad,  while  that  of  1915  in- 
cludes a  similar  order  concerning  the 
government  railway  in  Alaska. 

Of  the  new  laws  of  1914  and  1915, 
one,  that  of  Wyoming,  is  a  compulsory 
insurance  law,  while  those  of  Maryland 
and  Oklahoma  are  compulsory  compen- 
sation laws.  In  the  other  states  eight  in 
number,  the  law  permits  the  employer  to 
elect  or  reject  the  compensation  act.  In 
case  he  rejects  it,  however,  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  customary  defenses  under 
the  liability  laws. 

Some  of  the  newer  laws  have  certain 
features  which  are  of  special  interest 
and  worthy  of  mention.  The  Oklahoma 
statute,  applies  only  to  cases  of  non-fatal 
accidents.  In  Wyoming  all  awards, 
whether  for  death  or  disability,  are  in  the 
form  of  lump  sum  payments  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  statute  without  regard  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  injured  per- 
son. The  Alaska  statute  also  provides 
for  lump  sum  payments  except  for  tem- 
porary disability.  Legislation  elsewhere 
has  very  generally  provided  for  periodi- 
cal payments  graduated  according  to 
wage  loss,  and  this  method  is  favored  by 
practically  all  authorities. 

The  Wyoming  act  is  the  least  liberal 
of  the  new  laws,  the  compensation  for 
death  being  limited  to  funeral  expenses 
of  $50  and  a  maximum  death  benefit  of 
$2,000.     The   Colorado   statute   provides 


for  a  maximum  of  $2,500,  while  the 
maximum  of  the  Alaska  sta^'.to  is 
$6,000.  Colorado  is  the  only  st^.te  pro- 
viding that  compensation  shall  i^c  begin 
until  after  the  third  week  of  disability. 

Most  of  the  new  laws  provide  for  ad- 
ministration by  special  commissions,  but 
in  Alaska,  Louisiana  and  Wyoming  no 
provision  is  made  except  for  the  carry- 
ing of  disputes  to  the  courts. 


A 


LABOR    VIEW    OF    SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


When  Prof.  R.  G.  Hoxie  was 
looking  into  the  subject  of  scientific 
management  for  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  he  was  assisted  by  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labor  and  of  em- 
ployers of  labor.  John  P.  Frey,  labor's 
representative,  writes  of  some  aspects  of 
the  subject  in  the  Molders'  Journal,  of 
which  he  is  editor. 

In  a  garment  factory  visited  by  the 
committee  one  of  the  subjects  of  stand- 
ardization was  the  length  of  the  thread 
to  be  used  in  sewing  on  buttons.  It  was 
considered  undesirable  for  each  girl  to 
cut  off  her  own  thread,  because  "if  a 
girl  cut  the  threads  too  short  she  had 
to  thread  her  needle  too  often,  which 
was  a  waste  of  time;  while  if  she  cut 
the  thread  too  long,  she  lost  too  much 
time  taking  the  long  draws  necessary  un- 
til the  thread  became  shorter.  The  girls 
sewing  on  buttons  were,  therefore,  given 
different  lengths  of  thread  and  a  careful 
record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  but- 
tons each  girl  sewed  on  per  day,  and 
when  the  length  of  the  thread  which  en- 
abled the  girls  to  sew  on  the  largest 
number  of  buttons  per  day  was  secured 
through  analyzing  the  results,  this  length 
of  thread  was  made  the  standard,  and, 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  girl  trained  to 
do  nothing  but  thread  needles  could  do 
this  more  efficiently  than  any  one  else, 
cue  girl  spent  all  her  time  threading 
needles  with  the  standard  length  of 
thread,  this  being  one  subdivision  of  the 
trade  of  sewing  on  buttons." 

Another  factory  carried  the  principle 
much  further.  Length  of  arm  was  also 
a  factor,  so  studies  were  made  to  dis- 
cover what  length  of  arm  would  enable 
a  girl  to  sew  on  the  maximum  number 
of  buttons  in  a  day.  This  was  no  sooner 
determined  and  a  full  complement  of 
standard  armed  girls  secured  than  the 
disconcerting  fact  emerged  that  length  of 
fingers  also  have  an  important  bearing. 
Further  studies  were  made  and  "in  time 
the  firm  had  a  group  of  girls  sewing  on 
buttons,  with  standardized  lengths  of 
thread,  with  their  standardized  fingers 
and  arms." 

In  spite  of  all  this  standardization, 
however,  there  were  still  wide  differen- 
ces in  individual  output.  What  the  effi- 
ciency experts  could  not  standardize  was 
physical  and  mental  activity.  So,  final- 
ly, says  Mr.  Frey,  "in  the  latter  plant, 
standard  lengths  of  thread,  or  of  fingers, 
or  of  arms  were  discarded,  and  each  girl 
was  permitted  to  cut  the  length  of  the 
thread  to  suit  herself,  with  the  result 
that  the  unstandardized  girls  were  ap- 
parently enjoying  better  health,  were  less 
rushed,  and  were  doing  better  for  them- 
selves and  their  employers  than  their 
standardized  sisters." 
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SAYS  the  chronicler :  When  In- 
grassia  was  chief  of  sanitation 
in  Sicily,  as  appointed  by  Philip 
II,  a  Catalan  ship  came  to  Paler- 
mo from  Barcelona  on  its  way  to  Naples. 
There  was  disease  on  board.  So  the 
ship's  rudder  was  removed,  the  passen- 
gers' clothing  was  hung  in  the  fumes 
of  boiling  pitch  and  then  washed  in 
vinegar ;  bales  of  goods  were  unrolled 
and  hung  along  the  masts  and  rigging 
for  fifty  days.  Then  the  ship  was  de- 
clared clean,  her  rudder  returned,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  way.' 
The  incident  stands  about  midway  be- 
tween the  ages  when  belief  in  stellar 
influences  as  the  cause  of  disease  para- 
lyzed as  sacrilegious  all  attempts  at 
either  prevention  or  cure,  and  the  day 
when  forty  nations  sent  representatives 
to  Paris  in  the  first  gathering  that  ex- 
pressed the  recognized  interdependence  of 
nations  in  this  phase  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  ranged  them  not  in  opposition 
— each  trying  to  keep  out  the  other  from 
its  territory,  but  in  co-operation — each 
responsible  for  a  share  in  the  work  of 
cleaning  up  the  world. 

The  story  indicates  an  approach  to- 
ward modern  sanitary  methods — the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chief  of  sanitation  of  an 
entire  country;  the  detention  of  an  in- 
fected ship;  fumigation  and  airing  of 
clothing  and  property.  Crude  as  these 
methods  seem,  they  are  a  chapter  in  the 
amazing  story  of  how  slowly  ignorance, 
terror  and  superstition  yielded  to  ex- 
periment and  observation.  For  there 
came  a  day  in  the  experience  of  dwellers 
along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  when 
they  realized  that  there  was  danger  in 
receiving  too  freely  those  who  came 
from  the  Levant,  whether  soldiers  re- 
turning from  conquest,  pilgrims  from  a 
shrine,  or  merchants  bringing  rare  goods 
to  sell.  That  with  these  men  came 
strange  diseases,  sicknesses  that  wrought 
dreadful  havoc,  they  saw,  at  last,  as 
clearly  as  the  Roman  historian  saw- 
leprosy  stalking  among  the  captured 
Syrian  princes  who  marched  into  Rome 
before  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Pompey. 
And  against  these  new  diseases  they  had 
no  self-defense. 

Against  leprosy,  they  were  in  part  de- 
fended ;  for  wherever  the  Jews  and  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  penetrated,  there  had 
the  levitical  rule  of  isolation  been  known 
and  enforced.  After  the  ravages  of  lep- 
rosy that  followed  the  Crusades,  segre- 
gation was  practiced  more  severely  than 


T^HE  legislators  of  the  state  of  New 
York  will  be  asked  this  winter  to 
determine  what  system  of  quarantine 
is  best  suited  to  protect  the  port  of 
New  York,  with  its  more  than  800,000 
entering  immigrants,  its  commerce 
reaching  in  10 14  the  two-million  dol- 
lar mark  for  the  second  time  in  the 
city's  history. 

Is  the  state  system  adequate. J  Is 
there  any  other  system,  knov.11  and 
tried,  that  would  assure  Nezv  York 
of  better  protection  at  less  cost  and 
with  the  least  possible  interference 
with  commerce? 

The  discussion  following  centers 
upon  a  system,  not  upon  a  group  of 
persons.  The  shortcomings  indicated 
cannot  be  remedied  by  one  person,  or 
by  one  city  or  state. 

The  'writer  zvishes  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  joining  in  tribute  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  Dr.  J.  J.  O'Connell. 
whose  death  is  announced  as  The 
Survey  goes  to  press. 


'Acknowledgment  for  material  is  due  to 
3r.  J.  M.  Eager's  pamphlet  on  early  quar- 
antine. Yellow  Fever  Institute  Scries,  No 
XI. 
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ever  before,  and  took  on  an  opprobrium 
beyond  all  reason  or  humanity,  yet  last- 
ing into  our  own   day. 

It  is  apparently  to  travelers  and  mer- 
chants rather  than  to  doctors  of  that 
day  that  the  first  measures  of  public 
hygiene  may  be  traced  in  case  of  those 
epidemics  included  under  the  broad  term 
"pest."  As  they  traveled  in  eastern 
lands  they  saw  that  the  monks  isolated  in 
their  monasteries  from  a  pest-ridden 
city,  largely  escaped  the  disease.  Evi- 
dently a  safe  distance  was  a  good  thing 
in  other  sicknesses  besides  leprosy.  So, 
then,  let  the  strangers  from  these  east- 
ern lands  wait  at  a  city's  gates  or  at 
its  port  until  it  might  be  assuredly  said 
that  no  disease  was  among  them  or  their 
goods;  and  let  any  already  ill  within 
the   town,   be   kept   apart   from   citizens. 

The  idea  found  favor  at  once ;  and  in- 
fluence so  strong  as  to  seem  very  like- 
coercion  was  brought  to  bear  on  city 
fathers  to  isolate  quickly  those  who 
were  ill.  The  earliest  edict  in  Italy  was 
dated  1374,  and  ordered  that  the  sick  be 
removed  from  out  the  city  and  left  in 
the  fields  until  they  were  dead  or  cured. 
Parish  priests  were  warned  that  thej 
must  report  cases  of  pest  or  suffer  death 
by  fire. 

Sanitation  even  in  these  earliest  times 
seemed  to  be  even  more  a  police  function 
than  a  medical  responsibility.  The 
stronger  the  city  the  more  severe  the 
restrictions  it  could  enforce.  Ancient 
documents  of  jurisprudence  define  the 
rights  of  ship-owners  but  make  little  or 
no  mention  of  sanitary  matters.  Each 
ship-owner  had.  therefore,  to  take  such 
care  of  his  vessel  as  he  could,  and  there 
was    no    uniformity    in    regulation.      A 


traveler  who  touched  at  Malta  in  1789. 
was  detained  eighty  days  because  of 
pest  aboard.  At  some  ports  a  ship,  even 
though  all  appeared  well,  was  held  for 
fifteen  days.  A  ship  with  sickness  on 
board,  was  held  for  forty  or  fifty  days, 
but  the  usual  detention  time  was  forty 
days,   as  the  name  quarantine   suggests. 

In  the  year  1000  there  is  mention  of 
health  officers  in  Venice.  But  these 
"conservators  of  public  health" — three, 
at  first,  and  later,  six — held  office  only 
during  an  epidemic.  Several  centuries 
passed  before  there  were  "full-time"  ap- 
pointments. Each  city  formulated  its 
own  rulings  until  well  into  the  fifteenth 
century  when  Venice,  pre-eminent  in  all 
else,  issued  sanitary  decrees  that  be- 
came the  standard  for  most  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ports.  The  immediate  stimu- 
lus to  better  harmony  came  from  great 
epidemics  which  raged  across  the  con- 
tinent in  the  mediaeval  period,  those  of 
the  fourteenth  century  known  as  the 
Black  Death.  From  this  time  plague 
seems  to  have  remained  endemic  in  many 
localities,  breaking  forth  sporadically 
or  as  in  the  extraordinary  pandemic  of 
1894-1908. 

Even  the  crudest  efforts  toward  fumi- 
gation are  significant.  For  centuries 
epidemics  were  considered  as  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars  or  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  theory  was  that  sick- 
ness was  due  to  corrupted  air  or  to  a 
mysterious  something  in  the  atmosphere 
which  settled  around  the  heaven-doomed 
man  who  breathed  it  and  died.  This 
theory  was  succeeded  by  a  saner  view  : 
that  contagion  was  due  to  air-borne 
particles;  hence  pungent  fumes  of  tur- 
pentine or  sandal,  rose  or  laurel  might 
overcome  the  atoms  of  disease,  and 
strong  drafts  of  clean  air  might  carry 
them  away.  Hence,  too.  the  growing 
faith  in  acids  for  disinfection.  At 
Marseilles,  attendants  (in  uniforms  of 
blue,  trimmed  with  white  lace)  received 
with  tongs  official  papers  from  infected 
ships,  and  plunged  them  into  pails  of 
vinegar  before  touching  them. 

But  obviously,  most  of  these  quaran- 
tine measures  were  prohibitive.  Such 
delays  wrought  almost  greater  hardships 
to  the  merchant  than  infection  itself, 
and  the  treatment  accorded  his  goods 
was  ruinous.  When  textiles  arrived 
finally,  after  having  been  vinegar-cleans- 
ed, exposed  to  sun  and  air  for  nearly 
two  months  and  then,  occasionally,  re- 
packed by  a  man  who.  standing  in  the 
hags,  stamped  the  goods  down  into  place 
with  his  feet,  their  condition  may  be 
imagined.  Trade  was  more  blocked 
than   protected,  and  the  attitude  of  ship- 
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men  expressed  mingled  fear  and  resent- 
ment. 

Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was 
quarantine  established  on  a  saner  and 
scientific  basis.  England  withdrew  from 
many  of  the  early  quarantine  practices 
and  focused  attention  upon  making  her 
own  ports  clean;  France  established  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  Orient,  modified 
her  quarantine  of  countries  where  pests 
were  found  not  endemic,  and  brought 
her  entire  sanitation  and  quarantine  un- 
der government  control. 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  authority 
in  sanitary  and  quarantine  matters  be- 
came centralized  and  nationalized 
throughout  Europe,  until  in  1903,  forty 
nations  became  signatory  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  in  Paris.2 

The  next  step,  logically,  was  a  per- 
manent international  organization,  crea- 
ted by  a  later  treaty,  and  called  rOffice 
international  d'Hygiene  publique.  Its 
function  is  to  secure  direct  communica- 
tion between  nations;  to  gather  and 
spread  information  as  to  endemic  and 
epidemic  diseases;  to  plan  uniform  regu- 
lations of  quarantine  and  the  most  rapid 
and  satisfactory  means  of  their  enforce- 
ment; to  further  uniformity  in  scientific 
nomenclature,  and  by  publications,  meet- 
ings, and  other  means,  secure  world- 
wide co-operation  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  and  eliminating  the 
causes  of  infection.  This  treaty  is  not 
authoritative  or  binding  on  the  signatory 
governments;  it  is  thus  far,  only  a  basis 
for  scientific  co-operation. 

To  the  Paris  convention  and  also  to 
this  international  bureau  of  public 
health,  the  United  States  is  signatory. 
An  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  permanently  detailed  to  the  latter. 

II 

Quarantine  progress  in  this  country 
is  in  general  a  miniature  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Europe,  though  lacking  much  of 
the  engaging  grotesqueness  of  the  early 
continental  story.  In  colonial  days 
many  ports  were  entirely  without  quar- 
antine restrictions;  regulations  sprang 
up  at  need  and  at  the  whim  of  each  offi- 
cer in  charge.  In  consequence,  certain 
ports  offered  a  minimum  of  quarantine 
restriction  as  a  bid  for  trade,  other  ports 
giving  the  "retort  courteous"  of  quaran- 
tining altogether  these  rival  cities.  That 
confusion  and  delay  to  shipping  should 
result  was  inevitable. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  impor- 
tant federal  legislation  has  followed  out- 
breaks of  yellow  fever  or  plague  in  this 

'Signatories  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  Paris,  1903 :  German  Em- 
pire, United  States,  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Spain.  France, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
Montenegro,  Norway.  Panama,  Nether- 
lands, Persia,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. Tir.key,   Egypt,  Uruguay. 


ST.  ANTHONY  CASTING  OUT  DEVILS 

country  when  the  independent  quaran- 
tines were  tested  and  found  wanting, 
and  commerce,  science  and  citizenship 
demanded  a  better  regime.  The  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  1877  was  followed  by 
the  first  permanent  quarantine  law,  1878. 
Cholera  in  Europe  in  1892,  and  its  touch 
at  New  York,  led  directly  to  the  quaran- 
tine law  of  1893;  and  the  act  of  1906  is 
traceable  to  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  revision  of 
quarantine  laws  of  1910  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  intervening  years  in 
the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
upon  progress  in  medical  science,  and 
''revokes  all  earlier  regulations  incon- 
sistent with   the  present  details." 

There  occurred  simultaneously  the 
rapid  evolution  of  a  special  agency  for 
carrying  out  this  definitely  medical  part 
of  the  government's  work — the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  care  of  sick  and 
disabled  sailors,  for  which  this  branch 
was  first  started,  has  become  only  one 
of  its  activities.  Twenty-two  marine 
hospitals  and  121  relief  stations  show 
that  this  necessary  federal  function  is 
not  being  neglected;  but,  in  addition, 
six  other  divisions  of  the  service  assem- 
ble and  issue  weekly  reports  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  disease;  in- 
vestigate contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases both  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
in  Washington,  the  Plague  Laboratory 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Leprosy  In- 
vestigation Station  at  Hawaii,  and  at 
various  field  stations,  such  as  that  at 
Savannah  for  the  study  of  pellagra,  the 
brilliant  results  of  which  were  reported 
in  The  Survey  for  November  27,  1915. 
The  service  maintains  medical  officers 
at  83  immigration  stations  and  quaran- 
tine officers  at  75  ports  of  entry  into  this 
country,  and  at  15  foreign  and  in- 
sular ports.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  surgeon-general,  the  service 
now  enrolls  over  731  officers. 

An  important  step  toward  uniformity 
in  sanitary  method  was  taken  by  the 
Second  Pan-American  Congress  in  Mexi- 
co City,  when  that  congress  provided  for 


International  Sanitary  Conferences  of 
American  Republics,  five  of  which  have 
been  held  since  1902.  The  basis  of  this 
Pan-American  co-operation  is  the  en- 
deavor to  replace  quarantine  by  sanita- 
tion, and  to  abolish  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety,  prohibitive  quaran- 
tine upon  merchandise.  To  a  perman- 
ent bureau  of  information  at  Washing- 
ton is  sent  word  of  epidemic  disease  in 
any  country  of  the  Americas,  each  gov- 
ernment collecting  data  through  its  own 
sanitary  authority.  This  agency,  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment through  its  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Service.  And  this  must  so  re- 
main, since  neither  state  nor  municipal- 
ity may  become  signatory  to  the  treaty. 
Such,  then,  is  the  situation  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world.  An  altered  em- 
phasis in  quarantine,  as  in  every  other 
phase  of  medical  science,  from  cure  to 
prevention ;  a  restriction  of  quarantine 
restrictions  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 
advantage  of  commerce  and  for  the 
safety  of  public  health.  On  such  a  basis 
co-operation  among  the  nations  looks 
toward  the  ideal  of  Pasteur:  "I  believe 
it  within  the  power  of  man  to  rid  the 
world  of  all  infectious  diseases." 

Ill 

In  this  perspective  the  question  may 
be  viewed  which  will  come  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  this  winter — 
Shall  the  quarantine  station  at  the  port 
of  New  York  be  transferred  to  the  fed- 
eral government  to  be  administered  by 
the  Public  Health  Service?  The  ques- 
tion has  been  broached  in  other  years; 
it  has  never  been  discussed  so  widely  or 
with  such  urgency  as  that  now  given  by 
conditions  abroad.  It  is  not  a  local  mat- 
ter only.  Commerce  and  immigration 
both  make  it  of  vital  interest  to  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  quarantine  station  at  the  port  of 
New  York  must  protect  New  York  har- 
bor: It  must  inspect  vessels  touching 
not  only  at  Greater  New  York,  with  its 
wharfage  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles,  but  also  those  entering  The  Nar- 
rows on  their  way  to  the  docks  of  New 
Jersey,  and  those  coming  through  Long 
Island  Sound.  In  normal  years,  the 
docks  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  alone 
receive  fully  5,000  vessels  in  foreign 
trade.  More  than  $80,000,000  a  month 
is  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  for 
1914.  A  large  portion  of  this  passes 
through  New  York  merely  as  a  way  sta- 
tion, consigned  from  foreign  markets  to 
the  West;  and  in  this  business,  New 
York  has  only  a  transfer  agent's  interest. 

Passenger  ships  brought  to  this  port 
in  1914,  1,505,375  persons,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  quarantine  officer  for 
1914.  Of  the  persons  arriving  at  this 
port,  878,053  were  classified  by  the  im- 
migration office  as  immigrant  aliens.  As 
a  place  of  "intended  future  residence" 
344,663    immigrants   indicated   the    state 
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of  New  York;  533,387  passing  through 
to  other  states. 

The  quarantine  officer  reported  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1914,  5,151  vessels  were  admitted  to 
pratique  at  this  port — that  is,  were  pass- 
ed through  quarantine  on  satisfactory 
bills  of  health. 

The  total  expenses  incurred  in  opera- 
ting this  department  for  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  were  $249,421.95; 
the  revenue  earned  was  $201,912.58;  the 
net  cost  to  the  state  of  operating  the  de- 
partment was  $47,509.37.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  department  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  the  schedule  of  fees  is  arranged  to 
this  end.  That  there  was  a  deficit  last 
year  is  explained  by  the  sudden  falling- 
off"  of  both  commerce  and  immigration 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  appropria- 
tion requested  for  the  year  1915-6  was 
$736,000. 

Since  the  federal  law  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  whenever  the 
buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  of 
a  state  quarantine  station  are  surrender- 
ed to  the  United  States,  to  receive  them 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  use,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
event  of  a  transfer,  New  York  state 
would  be  saved  $736,000,  and  would  be 
reimbursed  approximately  $3,000,000, 
the  unofficial  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the   present   quarantine   plant. 

A  further  economy  is  possible.  If  the 
special  danger,  whicn"  is  universally  re- 
garded as  more  (ban  probable  when  im- 
migration resumes  its  normal  proportion, 
should  actually  occur,  all  expense  of  ad- 
ditional protective  measures  imposed 
upon  this  port    would  be  paid   for  by  the 


government,  if  the  station  were  under 
its  administration.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  the  expense  of  such  addi- 
tional measures  would  fall  upon  the 
state.  As  the  federal  service  charges 
no  fees  for  inspection,  there  would  re- 
sult to  the  steamship  companies  also  a 
large  saving  from  this  transfer. 

These  economies  should  be  consider- 
ed most  seriously  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cent call  from  the  state  commissioner  of 
health  for  additional  funds,  with  which 
to  equip  a  tuberculosis  department  in 
the  state  Department  of  Health  and  to 
extend  various  much-needed  sanitary 
activities  throughout  New  York  state. 

A  practical  consideration  also  is  this: 
Local  authorities  tread  on  questionable 
ground  when  they  come  to  deal  with 
foreign  commerce.  These  authorities 
do  exercise  control  within  the  harbor  on 
the  ground  that  this  area  is  within  the 
province  of  the  police  powers  of  the 
city  or  local  authorities.  But  when  local 
officers  attempt  to  deal  with  foreign 
ships,  they  begin  to  encroach  upon  a  do- 
main which  the  federal  government  has 
reserved  for  itself,  and  their  course  is 
not  always  acceptable  to  foreign  govern  ■ 
ments. 

Tonight,  if  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury deemed  it  best,  he  could  send  a  tele- 
gram to  a  Public  Health  Service  officer 
at  F.llis  Island  and  tell  him  to  inspect 
every  ship  coming  into  New  York  and 
also  see  that  no  ship  be  allowed  to  leave 
quarantine  until  a  certificate  be  signed 
by  a  federal  officer.  He  could  make  this 
officer's  certificate  necessary  for  that 
ship  to  enter  the  Custom  House.  If, 
after    such    an    order    were    in    effect,    a 


ship  attempted  to  leave  quarantine  with- 
out a  federal  officer's  certificate,  the  mas- 
ter of  that  ship  would  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, and  the  ship-owners  would 
be  liable  to  a  fine.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  government  in  this  matter 
is  absolute. 

Yet,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  or 
desirable  or  prudent  for  the  state  to 
transfer  its  quarantine  station  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  denied  last 
spring  by  prominent  commercial  bodies 
of  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  resolutions  opposing  this  step 
which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  April,  1915,  in  view  of  the  apparent 
approval  of  the  service  indicated  on 
earlier  occasions.  As  recently  as  1913. 
for  instance,  the  chamber  gave  four 
pages  and  a  half  of  its  Bulletin  for 
January  to  a  communication  from  Sur- 
geon-General Blue  on  the  subject  of  rat- 
proofing,  to  an  editorial  from  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  on  the  subject  of  plague- 
transmission  by  rats,  and  to  an  editorial 
of  its  own  calling  attention  to  these  im- 
portant utterances.3 

Another  opposing  resolution  appeared 
in  the  Maritime  Exchange  Bulletin,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Maritime  Association 
of  New   York,   in   its   April   issue,   1915. 

'Since  this  was  written,  T  have  learned 
of  an  informal  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  beyond  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  future  negotiations 
Rut  the  occasion  is  important,  being,  ap 
parently,  the  first  attempt  made  by  those 
opposing  the  transfer  to  investigate  the 
actual  terms  offered  by  the   fede.al  service 
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And  also,  several  newspapers  published 
statements  without,  it  seems,  the  custom- 
ary verification.  The  arguments  express 
fear  of  delay  and  cost,  and  charge  in- 
efficiency to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  fears  are  obviously  the  result  of 
misunderstanding;  the  charges,  of  mis- 
information. 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  quarantine 
situation  and  its  possibilities  yields  facts 
decidedly  different  from  those  circulated 
last  spring.  Such  an  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  the  writer,  and  it  seems  worth 
while  now  to  record  briefly  some  of  the 
results. 

Among  the  objections  made  by  the  op- 
position are  these : 

a.  "...  Federal  control  of  the  station 
would  result  in  its  administration  being 
carried  on  with  rigid  adherence  to  fixed 
regulations  which  would  allow  no  oppor- 
tunity for  special  consideration  under  any 
unusual  conditions  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved.  .  .  ."  (Chamber 
of  Commerce  resolution.) 

This  paragraph  is  understood  to  ex- 
press a  sincere  anxiety  lest  the  federal 
rule  prove  so  rigid  as  to  interfere  with 
practical  administration  of  this  port.  The 
truth  in  this  matter  is  threefold:  The 
Public  Heahh  Service  regulations  are, 
rigid  in  that  they  are  applied  nullo  dis- 
crimine;  otherwise,  they  represent  the 
minimum  quarantine  requirement.  It 
seems  not  to  be  definitely  understood 
how  practical  is  the  aim  and  the  record 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  avoid- 
ing every  possible  delay  to  commerce 
through  its  quarantine. 

Second:  There  is  a  definite  relation 
between  the  amount  of  traffic  at  a  port 
and  the  equipment  at  that  port,  both  in 
apparatus  and  in  personnel.  Therefore, 
the  very  volume  of  traffic  at  New  York 
is  the  best  assurance  of  a  full  and  ex- 
pert federal  detail  in  the  event  of  a 
transfer. 

And  third:  As  the  context  shows,  the 
resolution  has  in  mind  the  matter  of 
boarding  in-coming  steamers  after  sun- 
set. Inquiry  on  this  point  brought  the 
following  reply  from  the  Public  Health 
Service: 

"The  examination  of  ships  at  night  is 
done  at  a  number  of  stations  of  the  service, 
for  example  at  Philadelphia  and  Honolulu. 
At  a  number  of  ports  where  the  service 
would  be  willing  to  perform  this  work  at 
night,  the  maritime  interests  are  unwilling 
on  account  of  the  additional  expense  en- 
tailed by  the  employment  of  various  kinds 
of   help    for    night    duty." 

At  Havana,  after  the  American  occu- 
pation and  as  long  as  yellow  fever  con- 
tinued (1898-9),  the  federal  officers 
boarded  and  inspected  right  through  the 
night.  Indeed,  in  actual  working,  it  is 
said  that  the  complaint  is  usually,  "Sun- 
rise is  too  early;  don't  inspect  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning!" 

Another  fear  expressed  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is: 

b  "The  delay  in  conferring  with  the 
head  authorities  in  Washington  in  any 
emergency  would   in   many  cases   result   in 


steamers  being  detained  at  quarantine  over 

night    .    .     ." 

In  this  matter  of  conferring  with 
Washington,  also,  there  seems  to  be  mis- 
understanding. The  truth  is  this:  The 
federal  quarantine  officer  may  call  for 
expert  assistance  in  order  that  necessary 
measures  may  the  more  quickly  be  car- 
ried out;  he  may  telegraph  or  cable  for 
special  information  regarding  the  port 
of  departure  of  a  vessel  arriving  with 
suspicious  conditions  which  have  de- 
veloped since  her  departure;  but  as  to 
telegraphing  for  instructions — "it  isn't 
done." 

The  federal  officer  in  charge  of  a 
quarantine  station  has  had  special  train- 
ing. He  has  seen  tropical  diseases  on 
their  native  heath  and  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  he  has  watched  older  and  more 
experienced  men  recognize  these  diseases 
and  has  helped  them  fight  and  conquer. 
He  has  had  the  responsibility  of  recog- 
nizing them  himself,  and  has  met  the 
responsibility  well.  Hence  he  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  important  place.  And,  see- 
ing the  situation  in  detail  as  no  other 
officer  could  see  it  at  a  distance,  he  is 
authorized — which  means  commanded — 
to  act. 

But  the  best  reply  to  this  fear  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  favorable 
report  of  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed last  year  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  report  returned  after  a 
thorough  investigation  and  several  con- 
ferences with  officials  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  accepted  by  the 
chamber  and  passed  on  to  the  City 
Council  and  resulted  in  the  transfer,  in 
June,  1915,  to  the  service  of  the  quar- 
antine at  Boston.  There  is,  further,  the 
testimony  from  many  places  where  trial 
has  been  made  both  of  local  and  federal 
administration,  that  when  panic  has 
seized  the  people  and  the  local  health 
officers  have  become  confused  or  are 
unable  to  command  further  resources, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  liberated 
commerce  and  facilitated  its  movements 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Nowhere 
has  it  been  said  that  never,  in  a  crisis, 
might  there  not  be  delay;  but  the  history 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  shows  that 
in  the  routine,  which  is  the  rule,  there  is 
a  very  large  saving  of  time  and  effort 
and  cost. 

A  further  anxiety  is  expressed  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Maritime  Exchange : 

c.  "Maritime  interests  know  by  actual 
experience  that  the  proposed  transfer  would 
result  in  costly  delays  and  great  damage 
to    the    maritime   commerce   at   this    port." 

Just  what  experience  of  federal  quar- 
antine control  the  exchange  refers  to,  I 
am  unable  to  say;  for  my  request  for  a 
personal  interview  was  "not  deemed 
necessary,"  and  no  reply  has  come  to  my 
letter  asking  specifically  for  information. 
The  only  time  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  to  any  degree  in  charge 
of    this    port    has    been    in    panic    days 


when  cholera  threatened  and  local  au- 
thorities turned  to  federal  for  help,  but 
the  corollary  of  this  fact  by  no  means 
supports  the  main  contention  of  the 
Maritime  Association. 

d.  "The  remarkable  success  of  state  of- 
ficials in  guarding  against  the  introduction 
of  epidemics  through  the  port  of  New 
York  into  the  country  at  large."  (Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  [in  substance]  Maritime 
Exchange.) 

The  New  York  quarantine  has  faced 
in  late  years  three  grave  cholera  causes. 
And  on  each  occasion,  in  1892,  in  1902 
and  1911,  the  federal  government  had  to 
aid  in  protecting  the  port. 

The  experience  of  1892  is  commem- 
orated in  a  decidedly  thrilling  bit  of 
reading-matter  entitled,  The  Report  of  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  Cholera.  The  com- 
mittee gives  graphic  details  of  condi- 
tions before  the  federal  government 
took  charge ;  of  ships  delayed — in  one 
case  from  August  20  to  September  22 — 
and  of  inactivity  and  protest.  And  its 
conclusion  was  that 

".  all     quarantine     arrangements 

should  be  under  one  authority.  The  fed- 
eral government  is  equipped  for  meeting 
an  emergency  as  no  state  board  can  hope 
to  be  equipped." 

And  of  the  four  resolutions  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  framed  at  the 
time,  one  definitely  memorialized  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  place  New  York 
and  all  quarantine  stations  under  na- 
tional control. 

Lest  it  be  objected  that  all  this  is  an- 
cient history — as  out  of  date  in  refer- 
ence to  present  conditions  as  the  sus- 
pension of  commerce  which  was  at  that 
time  temporarily  enforced — the  fact  is 
offered  for  consideration  that  a  very 
large  share  of  the  protection  today  as- 
sured to  New  York  and  the  whole  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  federal  officers  who  are 
in  charge  of  medical  inspection  at  Ellis 
Island.  Official  records  show  that  cases 
of  leprosy,  smallpox,  and  typhus  fever 
have  been  found  among  immigrants 
passed  on  to  Ellis  Island  from  the  quar- 
antine station.  The  following  record  of 
such  cases  is  here  for  the  first  time  made 
public : 


Name 

Age 

Nativity 

Arrived 

Diagnosis 

S.  B. 

35 

Italy 

12-25-11 

Smallpox 

A.  0. 

3 

** 

1-17-12 

"          " 

S.  N. 

9 

Turkey 

5  14-13 

i«          ii 

P.  T. 

47 

San  Dom. 

6-14-13 

Leprosy 

G.  G. 

20 

Italy 

1-28-14 

Typhus 

A.  S. 

25 

Turkey 

3-8-14 

" 

R.  G. 

4 

Italy 

3-20-14 

Smallpox 

.1.  M. 

34 

Greece 

4  2-14 

Leprosy 

M.  N. 

22 

Austria 

4-7-14 

Typhus 

C.  L. 

40 

Greece 

5-2-14 

" 

A.  M. 

25 

" 

5-18-14 

Leprosy 

Member 

of   crew    Hawaii 

12-(?)-15 

Cases  of  typhus  or  of  yellow  fever  are 
not  always  easily  recognized  before  a 
certain  stage  of  progress  and  immigrants 
make  every  effort  to  conceal  facts  that 
might  hinder  their  landing.  But  that 
only  argues  for  the  best  possible  train- 
ing and  experience  in  detecting  these 
elusive  cases. 

Quarantine  has  been  described  as  a 
screen    through    which    disease    may    at 
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times  pass  if  the  waters  of  commerce 
are  to  flow  freely.  Said  Surgeon  Car- 
ter, in  an  address  reporting  the  quaran- 
tine methods  at  Panama : 

"It  is  easy  to  make  a  quarantine  pro- 
tective if  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  bur- 
dens it  places  on  commerce.  It  is  equal- 
ly as  easy  to  run  an  unobstructive  quar- 
antine by  risking  the  safety  of  the  port 
to  be  protected.  The  end  desired  is  the 
maximum  protection  with  the  minimum 
obstruction.  As  a  quarantine  answers 
to  this  test  so  is  it  good  or  bad." 

There  remain  for  consideration,  two 
objections  which  directly  criticize  the 
efficiency  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
One  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Maritime 
Exchange  resolution : 

"e.  .  .  .  During  the  present  efficient  quar- 
antine administration  the  city  of  New  York 
enjoyed  complete  protection,  other  Ameri- 
can ports  whose  quarantine  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Public  Health  Service  suf- 
fered visitations  of  the  various  quarantin- 
able  diseases,  notably  bubonic  plague  in  the 
ports  of  San  Juan  and  New  Orleans    .    .    ." 

The  first  part  of  this  criticism  may 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  record 
just  quoted  of  patients  sent  back  to  quar- 
antine from  Ellis  Island.  To  the  refer- 
ence to  New  Orleans,  a  testimonial  from 
the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  is  al- 
most sufficient  reply.  It  bases  on  this 
very  experience  of  plague  its  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
of  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  station  at 
New  York  to  that  service.  Pres.  J.  H. 
Hardin  thus  telegraphed  to  the  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine: 

"The  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  citizens  of  this  city  and  state  in  general 
have   no   reason   to   regret   the  transfer   of 


quarantine  from  the  state  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  this  service 
being  .  .  .  qualified  to  protect  our  ports 
against  infection  of  any  kind  and  most  ef- 
ticient  to  handle  health  matters.     .    .    ." 

Exactly  what  happened  in  San  Juan, 
the  other  instance  referred  to  by  the 
Maritime  Exchange,  was  fully  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  for  January  24,  1914.  Dr. 
S.  B.  Grubbs,  then  federal  quarantine 
officer  of  Porto  Rico,  tells  of  the  imme- 
diate panic  that  followed  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  existence  of  plague. 
Many  high  officials  urged  military  cor- 
dons, and  the  burning  of  infected  dis- 
tricts. People  fled,  not  knowing  whither. 
Those  who  remained  at  home  obeyed 
the  order  to  clear  up  and  threw  into  the 
streets  an  incredible  amount  of  waste. 
Every  wagon  and  cart  and  motor-truck 
that  could  be  secured  was  at  work  night 
and  day  for  nearly  a  week.  Seven 
truck-loads  were  taken  from  one  house. 
Bonfires  covering  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
burned  nigfht  and  day. 

Then  people  began  to  come  back.  The 
Porto  Rico  Department  of  Sanitation 
cared  for  the  sick;  expert  assistance 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  prevent- 
ed the  spread  of  plague  and  finally  drove 
it  from  the  island.     Says  Dr.  Grubbs: 

"The  work  of  eradication  was  done  by 
killing  rats,  improving  buildings  so  that 
they  would  be  poor  rat  harbors,  and  by 
preventing  the  rats  from  traveling  to  other 
places.  The  quarantining  of  persons,  the 
restriction  of  travel  and  commerce,  spec- 
tacular but  ineffective  methods  against  this 
disease,  were  not  used.  The  business-like 
and  scientific  methods  employed  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  result  both  brilliant  and  grati- 
fying, for  in  ninety-two  days  after  the  first 
case  was  discovered  the  disease  was  over, 


and  although  rat-proofing  ana  the  catching 
and  examination  of  rats  still  goes  on,  there 
is  no  plague  in  San  Juan,  either  in  human 
beings  or  in  rats." 

Where  did  this  plague  come  from  ? 
Circumstantial  evidence  pointed  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  Steamers  of  a  Spanish 
line  take  on  at  Teneriffe  crates  and 
baskets  of  onions  and  potatoes,  go  di- 
rectly to  San  Juan,  thence  to  Havana, 
thence  to  Liverpool ;  but  plague  appear- 
ed in  San  Juan  in  June,  1912,  in  Havana, 
July,  1912,  and  in  Liverpool,  August. 
1912.  Since  plague  had  been  in  the 
Canary  Islands  recently,  and  since  rats 
are  frequently  found  in  cargo  such  as  is 
carried  by  this  line,  the  evidence  seems 
inescapable. 

But  a  little  study  and  thought  show 
that  the  true  focus  is  not  on  the  fact 
that  plague  has  entered  a  port,  but  on 
the  question,  What  was  done  about  it? 
Investigation  is  making  it  clear  that 
while  there  are  rats  in  the  world  there 
will  be  also  the  possibility  of  plague. 
Said  Surgeon-General  Blue  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  San  Francisco,  last  June: 

"The  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
plague  is  omnipresent  and  will  so  continue 
until   rat-proof  ships  are  in  common  use." 

Such,  then,  is  the  "inefficiency"  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  San  Juan  in  a 
crisis. 

The  Maritime  Exchange  resolution  in- 
dicates also  the  source  of  the  final  ob- 
jection to  be  considered: 

"/•     •     •  The  press  has  pointed  out 

editorially  the   fact   that  a  change  of   con- 
trol that  would  transfer  the  sanitary  regu- 
lation of  the  great  commerce  of  this  port 
[Continued  on  page  441.] 


HOW   PLAGUE  COMES  TO  AMERICA 

OFFICIAL  map  of  full-power  steamship  lines,  indicating  the  connection  between  New  York  and  countries  where  quarantinable 
diseases  exist  year  after  year.  A  magnifying-glass  will  bring  out  details.  Plague,  shown  by  shaded  lines,  revived  in  China 
in  1894,  spread  to  India  where  it  has  cost  more  than  eight  million  lives,  and  through  infected  rats  has  passed  around  the  world. 
Cholera,  shown  by  dots,  was  spreading  in  1915  along  military  routes.  Typhus,  marked  by  crosses,  increased  in  Europe  and  was 
reported  in  South  America  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Moonlight  Schools 

By  Cora  Wilson  Stewart 

FOUNDER  MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS,  PRESIDENT  KENTUCKY  ILLITERACY  COMMISSION,  AUTHOR  COUNTRY  LIFE  READERS 


THE  various  impressions  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  in  regard  to  moonlight 
schools  have  been  amusing  in- 
deed. Some  have  imagined  them  to  be 
schools  where  children  studied  and  play- 
ed and  scampered  on  the  green  like 
fairies  in  the  moonlight.  Others  have 
believed  them  to  be  ideal  courting 
sehools,  where  lovers  strolled  arm  in 
arm,  quoted  poetry,  and  told  the  old,  old 
story  by  the  light  of  a  bewitching  moon. 
Others  have  speculated  upon  their  being 
schools  where  moonshiners,  youthful  and 
aged,  were  instructed  in  the  most  scien- 
tific methods  of  extracting  the  juice 
from  the  corn,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  secretive,  to  prevent  govern- 
ment interference. 

When  I  was  superintendent  of  Rowan 
county  (Kentucky)  schools,  I  served  as 
secretary  to  a  number  of  illiterate  folk — 
a  mistaken  kindness.  I  ought  to  have 
been  teaching  them  to  read  and  write. 
Among  these  folk  was  a  woman  whose 
children  had  grown  up  without  educa- 
tion, except  one  daughter,  who  had  had 
limited  schooling.  She  had  gone  to  Chi- 
cago, and  there  had  profited  by  that  one 
advantage  at  least  which  the  city  pos- 
sesses over  the  rural  district,  the  night 
school.  Her  letters  were  the  only  source 
of  joy  that  came  into  that  aged  mother's 
life,  and  the  drafts  which  they  contain- 
ed were  the  only  means  of  relieving  her 
necessities. 

Often  she  brought  the  daughter's  let- 
ters over  the  hill,  seven  miles,  to  the 
county  seat,  for  me  to  read  and  answer 
for  her.  After  an  absence  of  some  six 
weeks,  she  came  in  one  morning  fondling 
a  letter.  I  anticipated  her  mission,  and 
said :  "A  letter  from  your  daughter  ? 
Shall  I  read  and  answer  it  for  you?" 

With  dignity  and  pride,  she  replied : 
"I  kin  answer  it  fer  myself — I've  larned 
to  read  and  write." 

In  amazement  I  questioned  her,  and 
this  is  the  story  she  told:  "Sometimes  I 
couldn't  get  over  here  to  see  you  and 
the  'cricks'  would  be  up  between  me  and 
the  neighbors,  or  the  neighbors  would  be 
away  from  home,  and  I  could  not  get  a 
letter  read  and  answered  for  three  or 
four  days;  and,  anyway,  it  jist  seemed 
like  thar  wuz  a  wall  'twixt  Jane  and  me 
all  the  time,  and  I  wanted  to  read  with 
my  own  eyes  what  she  had  writ  with 
her  own  hand.  So  I  went  to  a  store  and 
I  bought  me  a  speller,  and  I  sot  up  at 
nights  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till 
daylight — and  I  learned  to  read  and 
write." 

And   to   demonstrate   her   accomplish 
ment,  she  slowly  spelled  out  the  words 


CORA  WILSON   STEWART 

Who  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  a  rural  Kentucky  county  was  im- 
pressed by  the  illiteracy  of  the  dis- 
trict and  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  night  schools  for  adults  on 
evenings  when  the  light  of  the  moon 
would  make  travel  on  the  dark 
country    roads   possible. 


uf  that  precious  letter,  and  then  she  sat 
down  and,  under  my  direction,  answered 
it — wrote  her  first  letter,  an  achievement 
which  pleased  her  immeasurably,  and  one 
which  must  have  pleased  the  absent  Jane 
still  more. 

Shortly  after  this,  there  came  into  my 
office  one  morning  a  middle-aged  man, 
handsome  and  intelligent  in  appearance. 
While  waiting  for  me  to  dispatch  the 
business  in  hand,  I  gave  him  two  books. 
He  fingered  the  leaves  hurriedly,  like  a 
child,  turned  the  books  over  and  looked 


at  the  backs,  and  laid  them  down  with 
a  sigh.  Knowing  the  scarcity  of  in- 
teresting reading  through  the  country,  1 
proffered  him  the  loan  of  these  two 
books.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said: 
"No,  I  cannot  read  or  write."  And  then 
the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  that  stal- 
wart man,  and  he  added :  "I  would  give 
twenty  years  of  my  life  if  I  could." 

A  few  evenings  later  I  attended  an 
entertainment  in  a  rural  district  school. 
A  stalwart  lad  of  twenty  sang  a  beautiful 
ballad,  mostly  original,  but  partly  bor- 
rowed from  his  English  ancestors.  When 
he  had  finished,  amid  deafening  applause, 
I  went  over  and  congratulated  him. 
"Dennis,  that  was  a  beautiful  ballad — it 
is  worthy  if  publication.  Will  you 
write  it  down  for  me?"  "I  would  if  I 
could  write,"  he  replied,  crestfallen,  "but 
I  cannot.  I've  thought  of  a  hundred  of 
'em  better'n  that,  but  I'd  forget  'em  be- 
fore anybody  came  along  to  set  'em 
down." 

These  three  incidents  led  directly  to 
the  establishment  of  the  moonlight 
schools.  Not  merely  the  call  of  three 
individuals  was  sounded,  but  the  appeal 
of  three  classes:  illiterate  mothers  sep- 
arated from  their  absent  children  farther 
than  sea  or  land  or  any  other  condition 
than  death;  middle-aged  men  shut  out 
from  the  world  of  books  and  unable  to 
cast  their  ballot  with  intelligence  and  in 
secrecy  and  security;  young  people  who 
possess  undeveloped  talents  which  might 
yet  be  made  to  contribute  much  to  the 
world  of  literature,  art,  science  or  in- 
vention. 


HUNGRY    FOR    KNOWLEDGE 

A  moonlight  school  classroom,  the  pupils  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  86. 
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KENTUCKY    MOUNTAIN    PENMANSHIP 

The  work  of  a  "school  girl"  of  86  whose  record 
one  year  was  surpassed  the  next  by  a  man  of  87. 


The  public  school  teachers  of  the  coun- 
ty, were  called  together.  These  specific 
incidents  were  related  to  them,  and  the 
fact  that  there  were  1,152  such  men  and 
women  whom  the  schools  of  the  past  had 
left  behind  was  dwelt  upon.  The  teach- 
ers were  asked  to  volunteer  for  night- 
school  service,  to  open  their  schools  on 
moonlight  evenings — to  give  these  people 
a  chance. 

This  they  cheerfully  agreed  to  do,  and 
on  Labor  Day,  September  4,  1911,  these 
teachers  celebrated  by  visiting  every 
farmhouse  and  every  hovel,  inviting  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  to  attend  the  moonlight 
schools  which  were  to  open  their  sessions 
the  next  evening.  They  expected  some 
response  and  hoped  for  from  one  to  three 
pupils  in  attendance  at  each  school — per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  the  county 
over. 

These  country  folk  had  all  the  excuses 
that  any  toil-worn  people  ever  had. 
There  were  rugged  roads  to  travel,  high 
hills  to  climb,  streams  without  bridges  to 
cross,  children  to  lead,  and  babes  to 
carry ;  but  they  were  not  seeking  ex- 
cuses, they  were  seeking  knowledge.  And 
so  they  came.  They  came,  some  singly 
and  alcne;  they  came  hurrying  in  groups; 
they  came  traveling  for  miles;  they  came 
carrying  babes  in  arms:  they  came  bent 
with  age  and  leaning  on  canes;  the) 
c.une  1.200  strong, 


The  youngest  stu- 
dent was  eighteen,  and 
the  oldest  eighty-six. 
Some  learned  to  write 
their  names  the  first 
evening,  and  some  re- 
quired two  evenings 
for  this  feat.  Their 
joy  in  this  achieve- 
ment, simple  though  it 
was,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  pen  to  de- 
scribe. They  wrote 
their  names  on  trees, 
fences,  posts,  barns, 
b  a  r  r  e  1-staves,  and 
every  available  scrap 
of  paper.  Those  who 
possessed  even  meager 
means  drew  it  out  of 
hiding  and  deposited 
it  in  bank,  writing 
their  checks  and  sign- 
ing their  names  with 
childish  pride.  Let- 
ters soon  began  to  go 
to  loved  ones  in  other 
counties  and  far  dis- 
tant states. 

Usually  the  first  of 
these  letters  came  to 
the  office  of  the  coun- 
ty superintendent.  Ro- 
mantic in  the  history 
of  this  movement  is 
the  fact  that  the  first 
three  letters  written 
from  the  moonlight 
schools  came  in  this 
order:  the  first  from  a  mother  who  had 
children  absent  in  the  West;  the  second 
from  the  man  who  had  said  he  woulo 
give  twenty  years  of  his  life  if  he  could 
read  and  write,  and  the  third  from  the 
boy  who  would  forget  his  ballads  be- 
fore anybody  came  along  to  set  them 
down. 

Educators  were  skeptical  of  the  plan, 
and  freely  predicted  that,  after  the  novel- 
ty had  worn  off,  the  interest  would  wane. 
But  in  the  second  session,  the  first  year's 
record  was  surpassed  in  every  particular : 
1,600  were  enrolled,  350  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  man  eighty-seven  years 
old  entered  and  put  to  shame  the  record 
of  the  proud  "school-girl"  of  eighty-six 
of  the  year  before. 

There  were  many  incidents  of  really 
remarkable  individual  development.  A 
man  who  had  labored  for  years  at  $1.50 
a  day  enrolled,  specializing  in  mathe- 
matics— in  that  particular  branch  in 
which  he  was  interested,  lumbering.  At 
the  end  of  the  six-weeks'  session  he  was 
promoted  at  a  salary  double  that  which 
lie  had  received  before. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  traveling  over 
the  county  to  find  in  the  day  schools 
here  and  there,  after  the  moonlight 
schools  had  closed,  a  man  or  a  woman 
seated  at  the  desk  with  a  child.  One 
I  trustee  who  had  attended  a  moon- 
light school  entered  the  day  school  after- 


ward, and  sat  in  the  seat  with  his  own 
twelve-year-old  boy,  studying  the  same 
books  and  reciting  in  the  same  classes. 
Another  school  trustee  accompanied  his 
wife  to  the  moonlight  school,  she  being 
the  teacher,  and  afterward  became  her 
pupil  during  the  day  as  well.  Two 
young  men  who  learned  to  read  and 
write  went  to  a  factory  town  in  Indiana 
to  work  during  the  winter,  and  finding 
thirteen  young  men  employed  there  who 
could  not  read  and  write,  proceeded  to 
start  a  moonlight  school  in  the  factory. 
With  the  assistance  of  one  who  was  bet- 
ter educated  than  themselves,  they  taught 
them  all. 

In  March,  1913,  the  teachers  of  Rowan 
county  met  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  declared  their  de- 
termination to  wipe  illiteracy  out  of  that 
county  that  year.  First,  the  school  trus- 
tees were  induced  to  take  a  census  of 
the  illiterates.  When  this  was  completed, 
an  illiteracy  record  was  made.  On  this 
record  was  not  only  the  name  and  the 
age  of  every  illiterate  in  the  county,  but 
his  history  as  well:  his  home  environ- 
ment, family  ties,  religious  faith,  politi- 
cal belief,  weaknesses,  tastes  and  peculi- 
arities, and  the  influence  or  combination 
of  influences  through  which  he  might  be 
reached  in  case  the  teacher  failed  with 
him. 

Each  teacher  was  given  a  list  of  the 
illiterates  in  her  district  when  she  opened 
her  day  school.  She  called  on  these  peo 
pie  and  cultivated  their  acquaintance  be- 
fore the  moonlight  schools  began  their 
sessions.  The  home  department  of  the 
moonlight  schools  was  established  that 
year,  in  which  the  indifferent,  the  disin- 
clined, the  stubborn  and  the  decrepit  were 
taught  by  the  teacher  or  by  someone  un- 
der the  teacher's  direction  at  home.  "One 
for  everyone,"  was  the  slogan  which 
brought  into  service  doctors,  who  could 
teach  their  convalescent  patients;  minis- 
ters who  might  find  a  pupil  among  the 
members  of  their  flock;  stenographers 
who  could  interest  waitresses  in  the 
small-town  hotels,  and  any  others  who 
would  seek  and  teach  a  pupil.  Each  dis- 
trict was  striving  to  be  the  first  to  com- 
pletely stamp  out  illiteracy. 

One  school  trustee,  who  had  been  cam- 
paigning strenuously  against  illiteracy, 
came  in  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  said 
with  grim  determination :  "I'll  bet  you 
I'll  have  illiteracy  out  of  my  district  by 
Monday  morning.  There's  only  one  il- 
literate over  there,  and  he's  a  tenant  on 
my  place.  I'm  going  to  run  him  out 
into  Fleming  county."  He  was  coun- 
that  that  was  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
illiteracy,  and  that  he  must  teach  the 
tenant. 

A  young  teacher,  who  was  makin 
pronounced  success,  came  in  one  Satur- 
day, rather  discouraged,  and  said:  "You 
gave  me  a  list  of  sixteen  illiterates  in  my 
district,  and  I  have  taught  fifteen  of 
them  to  read  and  write.  Rut  there  is  one 
stubborn  old  woman  out  there  who  abso- 
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lutely  refuses  to  be  taught.  I  have  ex- 
hausted my  resources  with  her,  and  have 
come  in  for  advice."  I  expressed  my  con- 
fidence in  his  ultimate  success ;  but  we 
took  out  the  illiteracy  record  and  looked 
up  this  old  woman's  history.  We  found 
that  she  considered  herself  a  physician, 
and  was  flattered  when  anyone  sought 
her  services  as  such. 

The  young  man  went  back  to  his  dis- 
trict. Later  when  an  eruption  developed 
on  his  wrist,  he  consulted  the  old  woman. 
She  diagnosed  his  case  as  erysipelas,  for 
which  she  proceeded  to  treat  him.  And 
finally  she  concluded  that  a  young  man 
who  possessed  such  excellent  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  a  physician  knew 
enough  to  teach  her  something;  and 
while  she  treated  him  for  erysipelas,  he 
treated  her  for  illiteracy,  and  she  learned 
to  read  and  write. 

We  tried,  by  every  means,  fair  and 
foul,  to  get  illiteracy  out  of  the  county 
to  the  last  individual.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  session,  we  had  but  a  straggling 
few  who  could  not  read  and  write — 
twenty-three  in  all,  mainly  defectives,  in- 
valids and  the  blind. 

Meanwhile,  the  moonlight  schools  had 
been  extended  to  twenty-five  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  and  whether  it  was  in 
distillery  section  or  among  the  tenant 
class,  or  in  mining  region  or  among  the 
farmers,  it  was  ever  with  the  same  re- 
sults. Men  and  women  thronged  to  the 
schools,  striving  to  make  up  for  the  time 
they  had  lost,  and  they  pled  for  a  longer 
term  when  the  session  closed. 

The  governor  of  Kentucky,  seeing  the 
determined  warfare  which  was  being 
waged  against  illiteracy,  urged  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  that  an  Illiter- 
acy Commission  be  created  to  drive  il- 
literacy from  'the  state.  The  measure 
creating  this  commission  passed  the  legis 
lature  of  1914  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
and  the  seat  of  the  war  against  illiter- 
acy in  Kentucky  was  transferred  from 
the  Court  House  in  the  county  seat  of 
Rowan  to  the  state  capitol  at  Frankfort. 
The  commission  is  directing  the  state- 
wide campaign  to  remove  illiteracy  from 
Kentucky  by  the  time  the  census  of  1920 
is  taken. 

One  of  the  first  ♦activities  of  the  Illit- 
eracy Commission  was  to  enlist  the  vari- 
ous organizations  in  the  state  to  aid  the 
teachers  in  their  warfare  on  illiteracy. 
The  Kentucky  Educational  Association 
was  induced  to  pass  a  resolution  express- 
ing commendation  and  pledging  its  sup- 
port.    The  Kentucky  Press  Association 


was  approached  for  assistance,  which 
was  cheerfully  given.  The  Kentucky 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, were  among  those  to  early 
lend  their  aid. 

Governor  James  B.  McCreery  of  Ken- 
tucky issued,  in  September,  1914,  the  first 
proclamation  against  illiteracy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  urging  all  classes  to 
join  in  the  fight.  Again,  in  1915,  he  is- 
sued a  similar  proclamation.  Kentucky 
has  celebrated  "no  illiteracy"  Sunday  in 
October,  for  the  past  two  successive 
years.  A  galaxy  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  speakers  covered  the  state  during 
the  summer  of  1915,  condemning  the 
evils  of  illiteracy  and  advocating  moon- 
light schools  as  a  remedy.  These  speak- 
ers consisted  of  the  governor,  state  of- 
ficials, United  States  senators,  congress- 
men, judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  cir- 
cuit judges,  prominent  educators  and 
club  women. 

Moonlight  school  graduates  have  been 
asked  to  volunteer  to  teach  at  least  one 
to  read  and  write.  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  offered  prizes  to  stimu- 
late teachers  in  their  moonlight  school 
work.  A  teacher  who  has  taught  sixty- 
two  illiterates  during  a  session  this  year 
believes  that  he  is  very  close  to  the  $100 
state  prize.  Yet  he,  like  thousands  of 
other  volunteer  teachers,  trudges  back  to 
the  school  at  night  with  no  thought  of 
reward,  save  that  of  the  joy  of  service 
and  the  emancipation  of  those  enslaved 
in  the  bondage  of  illiteracy. 

Kentucky  will  owe  her  public  school 
teachers  a  debt  that  can  never  be  esti- 
mated when  they  shall  have  wiped  out 
her  illiteracy,  which  they  propose  to  do 
by  1920,  and  in  many  counties  will  do 
even  before  that  time.  That  county  in 
the  state  which  has  the  largest  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  has  taught  1,000  persons 
in  the  moonlight  schools  this  year  to 
read  and  write,  while  many  counties 
have  taught  two  and  three  hundred,  be- 
sides raising  the  standard  of  education 
of  many  semi-illiterates  and  others  who 
have  enrolled. 

The  moonlight  school  curriculum  em- 
braces more  than  reading  and  writing : 
It  includes  arithmetic,  history,  geogra- 
phy, civics,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
home  economics  and  road  building.  A 
special  method  of  writing  is  taught — a 
moonlight  school  tablet,  with  indented 
letters  for  acquiring  the  form,  and  ruled 
sheets  with  wide  spaces,  designed  espec- 
ially for  adult  pupils.  Readers  have  also 
been  prepared  for  such  beginners,  deal- 


ing with  roads,  silos,  seed-testing,  crop 
rotation,  piping  water  into  the  house, 
value  of  the  daily  bath,  extermination  of 
the  fly,  ways  of  cooking,  and  such  prob- 
lems as  the  people  are  facing  every  day. 
For  example,  a  lesson  on  roads  reads : 

This  is  a  road. 

It  is  a  good  road. 

It  will  save  my  time. 

It  will  save  my   team. 

It  will  save  my  wagon. 

The  good  road  is  my  friend. 

I  will   work  for   the   good   road. 

The  script  lesson  follows:  "I  will  work 
for  the  good  road,"  which  pledge  the 
student  writes  ten  times,  and  if  the  law 
of  suggestion  works,  he  becomes  truly  a 
friend  and  promoter  of  good  roads. 

Moonlight  schools  are  conducted  in 
seventeen  states,  Oklahoma,  Alabama 
and  North  Carolina  following  closely 
Kentucky's  lead.  These  schools  minister 
equally  to  illiterate  Indians  in  Oklahoma, 
illiterate  Negroes  in  Alabama,  and  illit- 
erate whites  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
states.  California  and  New  Mexico,  the 
last  states  to  adopt  the  institution,  are 
finding  it  useful  in  the  education  of  the 
immigrant  population  of  the  one,  and  the 
large  Mexican  population  of  the  other. 

There  are  5,516,163  illiterates  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  federal  census 
of  1910 — more  than  the  entire  population 
of  Denmark,  also  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  Sweden  or  Norway,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  prosperous  countries.  Some 
countries  thrive,  support  churches, 
schools  and  industries  on  the  number  of 
people  that  America  is  permitting  to  go 
to  waste.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States 
is  largely  a  rural  problem ;  it  exists  in 
rural  districts  in  double  the  proportion 
found  in  urban  communities.  Until  the 
moonlight  school  was  established,  there 
was  absolutely  no  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  illiterate  adults  in  rural  sec- 
tions, and  there  is  none  in  urban  districts 
now,  save  the  city  night  school,  which 
receives  illiterate  foreigners,  but  in  most 
cities,  at  least,  does  not  coax  or  compel 
them  to  attend. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  American  public 
school  teachers  to  wipe  out  America's  il- 
literacy. Back  to  the  school-house 
twenty  to  twenty-four  evenings  and,  with 
proper  organization,  the  deed  is  done ; 
for  experience  has  proved  that  all  but 
abnormal  adults  can  escape  from  illiter- 
acy in  a  month's  time,  and  some  in  even 
less. 

Could  there  be  more  valiant  and 
heroic  service  to  humanity  than  the 
stamping  out  of  illiteracy,  the  most  in- 
sidious  foe   of  the  nation? 


PROBING  THE  CAUSES 
of  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 

A  Series  in  Three  Instalments 
Reviewing  the  Reports  Issued 
by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion   on    Industrial    Relations 


THE  National  Erectors'  Associa- 
tion is  an  organization  of  em- 
ployers who  are  in  the  business 
of  fabricating  structural  steel 
and  erecting  steel  buildings  and  bridges. 
The  International  Association  of  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers  is  the 
union  to  which  the  employes  of  these 
erectors,  if  they  were  union  men,  would 
naturally  belong.  It  was  because  the 
erectors  adopted  the  policy  of  drawing 
their  employes  from  the  ranks  of  non- 
union men  that  the  struggle  between  the 
Erectors'  Association  and  the  union — a 
struggle  that  has  had  few  equals  in  the 
history  of  industry — came  into  being. 

Mr.  Grant,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  both  erectors'  association  and  union, 
states  that  the  former  was  organized  in 
1903  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
union.  A  national  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  union  in  that  year  which  ran 
until  January  1,  1905.  Neither  side 
seemed  anxious  to  renew  the  national 
agreement,  but  local  agreements  were 
quite  generally  signed.  In  1906,  how- 
ever, all  was  changed.  The  union  de- 
clared a  general  strike  against  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  largest  fabricator  of  steel  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  Erec- 
tors' Association  changed  its  policy, 
adopted  an  open-shop  clause  in  its  con- 
stitution and  a  struggle  with  the  union 
thus  began  which,  technically,  is  still  on. 
The  union  has  never  declared  off  the 
strike  against  the  erectors. 

The  break  in  1906  was  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  which  Mr.  Grant  dis- 
cusses in  detail,  but  his  report  makes  it 
clear  that  the  basic  reasons  were  funda- 
mental differences  in  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties  involved.  In  two  very  in- 
teresting chapters  he  sets  forth  "why 
the  erectors  prefer  the  open  shop"  and 
"why  the  unions  fight  for  the  closed 
shop." 

The  erectors'  reasons,  Mr.  Grant  as- 
sures us,  are  business  ones.  He  con- 
siders it  unnecessary  "to  waste  time  or 
space  discussing"  the  suggestion  that 
the  fight  is  for  the  principle  that  a  man 
may  work  without  belonging  to  a  union. 
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III 

THE   TACTICS  OF 
VIOLENCE 

/O  F  THE  reports  submitted  by 
staff  investigators  to  the 
United  States  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  two  have  been 
published,  a  report  on  the  Colo- 
rado Strike  by  George  West,  and 
one  on  the  National  Erectors'  As- 
sociation and  the  Structural  Iron 
Workers'  Union  by  Luke  Grant. 
The  Survey  has  fully  treated  the 
Colorado  situation  and  zvill  not, 
therefore,  review  Mr.  West's  vig- 
orous and  searching  report. 

The  Grant  report,  here  review- 
ed, is  of  importance  not  alone  be- 
cause it  was  the  struggle  between 
the  erectors  and  the  union  culmin- 
ating in  the  disclosures  concern- 
ing the  dynamite  conspiracy,  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations;  but 
because  of  the  ability  of  the  inves- 
tigator to  speak  authoritatively 
of  the  attitude  of  union  men. 
Much  has  been  "written  of  violence 
in  labor  disputes.  Here  we  have 
for  the  first  time  a  clear  revela- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  union  men  toward  this 
matter. 

Luke  Grant  was  for  a  number 
of  years  labor  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record  Herald.  Before  that 
he  was  a  journeyman  carpenter 
cud  he  carries  his  union  card  to- 
day. 


Until  society  provides  a  man  with  steady 
opportunity  to  work  "it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  his  sacred  right  to  work."  Neith- 
er is  it  a  fight  for  abstract  principle 
on  the  other  side.     To  quote  Mr.  Grant : 

"If  employers  who  are  fighting  for 
the  open  shop  would  frankly  admit  that 
they  are  doing  so  for  business  reasons 
to  increase  their  power  and  profits,  and 
if    labor    unions    who    are    fighting    the 


open  shop  would  admit  that  they  are 
doing  so  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
the  public  would  hear  less  meaningless 
twaddle  about  abstract  principles.  No 
matter  how  many  high-sounding  phrases 
may  be  used  in  discussing  the  subject, 
in  the  last  analysis  it  is  a  common,  or- 
dinary question  of  dollars  and  cents." 

The  open  shop  is  preferred  by  em- 
ployers, Mr.  Grant  tells  us,  for  three 
principal  reasons :  First,  lower  wages 
may  be  paid.  In  New  York  city,  the 
"stronghold  of  the  National  Erectors' 
Association,"  he  says,  "the  wages  paid 
structural  iron  workers  are  lower  than 
the  wages  paid  in  most  of  the  other 
building  trades  in  New  York,  where  the 
unions  are  working  under  contractual 
relations  with  their  employers."  And 
elsewhere  "on  the  average  the  wages 
paid  by  members  of  the  Erectors'  As- 
sociation are  considerably  lower  than 
the  wages  paid  by  firms  employing 
union  men." 

Second,  the  employers  prefer  the  open 
shop  because  they  are  then  free  from 
"the  rules  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  union  and  the  interference  of  walk- 
ing delegates."  While  this  appears  to 
be  different  from  the  desire  to  pay  low- 
er wages  Mr.  Grant  contends  that  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  restric- 
tions are  designed  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  wage-earner  or  lighten  his  labor, 
and  in  either  case  the  effect  is  to  de- 
crease profits. 

The  third  reason  is  simply  human 
nature : 

"In  addition  to  the  financial  reasons 
for  opposing  union  rules  and  regula- 
tions, there  is  the  natural  human  de- 
sire to  do  as  one  pleases.  Some  employ- 
ers resent  the  idea  of  being  forced  to 
do  anything,  whether  it  costs  them  any- 
thing or  not.  They  feel  that  as  they 
have  to  pay  the  fiddler  they  should  have 
the  right  to  dictate  the  tune." 

Because  of  the  rules  and  restrictions 
of  unions  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  erec- 
tors prefer  the  open  shop. 

"and  by  the  same  token  it  is  easily  seen 
why  the  union  iron  workers  oppose  it. 
The  employer  believes  that  the  union 
rules   interfere  with   rights   that   are   his 
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by  law  and  custom.  The  union  iron 
worker  knows  that  the  open-shop  rules 
restrict  his  opportunities  to  earn  bread 
and  butter." 

The  Union  Attitude 

This  does  not  explain,  however,  why 
some  unions  will  "stake  their  very  exist- 
ence to  obtain  a  closed-shop  agreement" 
as  the  iron  workers  did,  while  "other 
unions  are  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
open-shop  contracts."  To  understand 
this,  one  needs  to  know  something  of  the 
"peculiar  conditions"  existing  in  any 
particular  trade,  as  well  as  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  term  "open 
shop"  which,  says  Mr.  Grant,  does  not 
always  "convey  the  same  meaning." 

Both  are  cleared  up  by  a  comparison 
of  conditions  in  the  building  trades 
where  the  closed  shop  is  always  de- 
manded, with  conditions  on  the  railroads 
where  the  unions  are  willing  to  sign 
open-shop  agreements.  In  the  open 
shop  on  the  railroads  the  union  does 
not,  of  course,  ask  the  employer  to  force 
every  employe  into  membership  in  a 
union,  but  the  railroads  are  willing  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  brother- 
hoods that  "are  as  effective  as  if  they 
were  closed-shop  contracts."  That  is. 
an  agreement  is  made  for  the  entire 
service,  union  and  non-union  men  alike, 
thus  standards  are  protected. 

Open  shop  in  the  building  trades  and 
in  most  other  trades  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  means  that  no  union  standards 
are  maintained,  for  collective  bargain- 
ing is  not  carried  on.  Therefore,  "the 
open-shop  agreement  in  the  building 
trades  would  be  worthless  in  practice  no 
matter  how  well  it  may  sound  in  theory." 

"There  are  three  reasons,"  says  Mr. 
Grant,  "why  railroad  brotherhoods  can 
afford  to  accept  open  shop  agreements." 
The  first  is  that  "once  the  schedule  of 
wages  and  hours  has  been  adopted  it  ap- 
plies to  every  employe  in  that  line  of 
service  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
non-union  man  breaking  down  the  es- 
tablished standard." 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  strict 
rules  of  discipline  maintained  on  rail- 
roads. The  employe  may  be  discharged 
for  the  slightest  infraction  of  a  rule. 
If  he  is  a  member  of  a  brotherhood,  he 
can  appeal  for  a  hearing  and  get  it,  but 
if  he  has  not  the  organized  strength  of 
the  workers  behind  him,  a  plea  has  little 
force. 

The  third  reason  cited  by  Mr.  Grant 
for  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
forcing  men  into  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods is  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  the  fact  that  the  brother- 
hood provides  insurance  for  their  mem- 
bers at  low  rates. 

In  Mr.  Grant's  discussion  of  the 
methods  employed  by  each  side  in  the 
prolonged  struggle,  he  lays  stress  on  the 
better  generalship  of  the  employers.  The 
union  followed  a  more  consistent  policy 
of  single-minded  insistence  on  the  closed 
shop  and  so  increased  the  number  of  its 


enemies  wholly  needlessly.  The  employ- 
ers followed  a  policy  of  opportunism  and 
while  the  Erectors'  Association  had  a 
rule  forbidding  the  subletting  of  con- 
tracts to  union  firms,  they  were  inclined 
to  wink  at  the  rule  if  a  union  firm  hap- 
pened to  be  the  lowest  bidder.  "They 
did  not,"  says  Mr.  Grant,  "let  their  prin- 
ciples stand  in  the  way  of  profits." 

Both  sides,  according  to  Mr.  Grant, 
used  spies  at  different  times  to  learn  of 
the  other's  activities.  Those  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Erectors'  Association  joined 
the  union  and,  it  is  believed,  some  of 
them  were  elected  to  important  positions. 
The  effect  of  such  a  practice  would,  of 
course,  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  im- 


VIOLENCE  AND 
VIOLENCE 

h  7~~)  O  YOU  approve  of  vio- 
lence  in  labor  disputes?" 
zvas  the  question  put  to  an  old 
member  of  a  building  trades  union 
in  Chicago,  who  has  been  active 
in  union  affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"Did  we  ever  get  anything  in 
the  early  days  without  violence?" 
he  asked  in  reply.  "But,"  he  add- 
ed, "I  don't  believe  in  the  profes- 
sional sluggers  who  are  employed 
today.  A  bunch  of  murdering, 
blackmailing  crooks.  I  wouldn't 
have  them  around  me  and  I  pro- 
test every  time  an  appropriation  is 
made  for  'organizing  purposes' 

"Punch  a  scab?  Why,  that's 
all  right.  I  have  done  that  and  we 
never  thought  of  pay  for  it.  Of 
course,  it  isn't  so  necessary  today 
with  the  perfect  organization  we 
have,  but  there  isn't  the  same  spirit 
in  the  boys  now.  We  used  to  go 
out  and  clean  up  a  job  and  the 
union  didn't  even  allozv  us  carfare. 
Now  the  professional  bums  and 
blackmailers  wouldn't  cross  the 
street  to  hit  a  scab  unless  they  are 
assured  of  their  pay.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  that  kind  of  violence." 


portance  or  number    of    the    spies.     On 
this  point,  Mr.  Grant  says: 

"While  the  identity  of  the  spies  be- 
came known  in  the  unions  in  only  rare 
instances,  suspicion  pervaded  every  lo- 
cal. Dozens  of  men  were  suspected  al- 
though sufficient  evidence  against  them 
could  not  be  found  to  warrant  bringing 
them  to  trial.  The  effect  was  utterly  de- 
moralizing on  the  unions.  Honest  men 
were  deterred  from  expressing  their 
views  on  questions  of  policy,  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  might  be  considered 
agents  of  the  employers.  Men  mistrust- 
ed each  other,  as  they  did  their  officers. 
There  is  nothing  quite  as  repugnant  to 
the  honest  union  man  as  the  idea  of  be- 
ing thought  a  spy." 

In  all  the  fight,  however,  Mr.  Grant 
asserts  that  the  employers  kept  within 
the  law  while  the  union  did  not.  This 
he  ascribes  to  the  better  protection  the 
law  throws  over  property  than  over  hu- 
man   rights.      Tt   is   easy,   he    states,    for 


employers  to  commit  a  sort  of  violence 
that  is  of  the  most  ruthless  kind  by  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  discharge  and 
blacklist,  while  the  union  has  no  equally 
effective  weapon  that  is  legal. 

The  use  of  dynamite  came  about,  one 
would  gather  from  this  report,  not  be- 
cause of  the  bitterness  engendered  by 
bad  conditions  of  employment  but  as  a 
development  of  the  struggle  itself.  To 
quote : 

"The  main  reason  for  the  resort  to 
dynamite  is  found  in  the  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  of  the  open-shop  employers. 
The  American  Bridge  Company  offered 
to  compromise  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
fight  and  the  union  representatives  re- 
jected the  terms  of  that  compromise. 
After  that  the  attitude  of  the  employers 
was  unyielding.  Every  effort  on  the 
union  side  to  bring  about  a  conference, 
after  its  officers  realized  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made,  proved  unavailing. 

"Without  a  conference,  no  settlement 
of  the  strike  was  possible.  For  the  union 
it  meant  either  unconditional  surrender 
or  a  fight  to  the  finish.  There  was  no 
middle  course  open  while  the  employers 
refused  to  confer. 

"The  question  here  is  not  whether  the 
American  Bridge  Company  was  right  or 
wrong  in  refusing  to  hold  further  con- 
ferences after  its  peace  offer  was  re- 
jected and  after  attempts  had  been  made 
to  destroy  its  property.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  it  did  refuse. 

"When  the  hopelessness  of  the  situa- 
tion became  apparent  to  the  union  offi- 
cials, resort  was  made  to  the  destruction 
of  property.  Diplomacy  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  dynamite  was  tried.  It 
proved  to  be  a  colossal  blunder." 

The  extent  of  the  dynamite  campaign 
is  indicated  by  Mr.  Grant  who  states 
that, 

"from  February,  1908,  to  April,  1911,  70 
explosions  took  place;  43  on  jobs  of 
members  of  the  National  Erectors'  As- 
sociation, and  27  on  work  of  independ- 
ent contractors.  ...  In  all  about 
100  explosions  or  attempts  to  dynamite 
occurred  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1906  until  the  end  of  the  year  1911." 

The  Policy  of  Violence 

Why  these  men  adopted  a  policy  of 
mad  destruction  and  of  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  human  life — a  policy,  further- 
more, that  ended  only  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  a  score  of  their  offi- 
cers and  that  drained  their  treasury  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $150,000  with 
only  trifling  gains  in  recognition— is  a 
question  that  has  been  asked  and  asked 
again.  Mr.  Grant  tries  to  answer  it. 
He  points  out  that  violence  is  not  "an 
unusual  accompaniment  of  industrial  dis- 
putes." If  it  involves  telephone  linemen 
they  will,  like  as  not,  cut  wire  cables.  If 
glaziers  are  on  strike  "plate  glass  win- 
dows will  be  smashed."  The  form  of 
violence  differs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  job.  The  structural  iron  workers 
turned  to  dynamite  because  that  would 
"cause  the  most  destruction." 

Violence   usually  begins  with   assaults 
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on  individuals.  If  that  fails,  other 
methods  may  be  used.  It  was  so  with 
the  iron  workers. 

"Assaults  on  non-union  men  did  not  hurt 
the  employer  physically  or  financially, 
but  if  the  work  was  destroyed  it  might 
touch  him  in  a  vulnerable  spot.  He 
would  have  to  stand  the  financial  loss, 
which  might  cause  him  to  hesitate  before 
undertaking  to  erect  another  building 
with  non-union  men. 

"That  is  the  way  the  iron  worker 
looked  at  it.  The  fact  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  destroy  property  would  give  him 
little  concern.  According  to  his  code  of 
ethics  the  'snakes'  had  no  right  to  take 
his  work.  They  didn't  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  union.  They  were  will- 
ing to  accept  good  wages  and  conditions 
which  the  union  brought  about  without 
helping  to  support  it.  They  were  ene- 
mies of  society  in  general  and  of  the 
union  iron  workers  in  particular.  They 
were  attempting  to  break  down  and  de- 
stroy certain  standards  which  the  union 
had  established.  Therefore,  any  means 
to  force  them  off  that  work  or  into  the 
union  were  justifiable,  as  the  union  iron 
worker  looked  at  it. 

"That  the  employer  had  a  right  to  em- 
ploy non-union  men  if  he  chose  to  do  so 
would  not  strike  the  union  iron  worker 
forcibly.  He  is  not  concerned  about  nice 
points  of  law  or  ethics.  That  the  hated 
'snake'  had  a  right  to  work;  that  he 
probably  had  a  family  to  support;  that 
he  was  not  violating  any  law  by  work- 
ing, would  not  appeal  to  the  union  man. 
The  latter  lives  daily  in  a  union  atmos- 
phere. He  does  not  hear  the  rights  of 
the  employer,  or  of  the  non-union  man 
discussed.  Only  the  rights  of  the  union 
man,  or  the  wrongs,  real  or  fancied, 
which  he  has  to  endure,  are  topics  of 
conversation  in  union  halls. 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  af- 
ter years  in  such  an  environment,  the 
average  union  man  sees  only  one  side 
of  the  question  and  that  is  the  union  side. 
He  loses  perspective,  if  he  has  ever  ac- 
quired it.     .     .     . 

What  the  Union  Means 

"To  the  union  man,  the  union  means 
something  more  than  a  machine  to  main- 
tain fair  wages  and  working  conditions. 
It  means  an  agency  for  securing  employ- 
men,  if  employment  is  to  be  had  in  his 
particular  craft.  The  union  man  pays 
dues  into  his  union  for  protection.  Tie 
expects  his  union  to  protect  him  against 
the  competition  of  the  non-union  man. 
If  a  union  man  is  out  of  work  while  a 
non-union  man  in  his  craft  is  working, 
then  the  union  man  feels  he  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  protection  for  which  he  is 
paying.  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
problem  lies  the  dread  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  competition   for   jobs.  .  .  . 

"By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that 
an  open-shop  firm  secures  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  building  or  bridge 
in  or  near  a  city  where  the  structural 
iron  workers  are  organized.  Union  men 
out  of  work  daily  see  the  open-shop  men 
at  work.  They  complain  to  their  busi- 
ness agent  and  at  their  union  meetings. 
They  declare  they  cannot  find  jobs  while 
'snakes'  are  steadily  employed  right   un- 


der their  noses.  They  demand  to  know 
what  they  are  paying  dues  for.  The 
business  agent  realizes  that  a  storm  is 
brewing  and  he  must  do  something. 

"One  night  the  bridge  or  building  is 
wrecked  by  dynamite.  Next  day  the 
contractor  decides  to  make  a  contract 
with  the  union.  The  idle  men  are  given 
jobs.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  union 
the  business  agent  may  report  that  the 
job  in  question  has  been  'straightened 
out'  and  as  a  result  all  the  idle  members 
have  found  employment. 

"Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
members  of  the  union  do  not  understand 
why  the  job  was  'straightened  out'?  Is 
it  natural  to  suppose  that  they  will  de- 
mand to  know  of  their  business  agent  if 
he  was  responsible  for  the  explosion? 
They  wanted  to  get  that  work  and  they 
got  it.  They  do  not  know,  of  course, 
who  caused  the  explosion.  They  do  not 
care  to  inquire.  It  brought  results  and 
that  was  what  they  were  looking  for." 

From  a  discussion  of  a  concrete  cam- 
paign of  violence  Mr.  Grant  turns  to  the 
theory  lying  back  of  violence  and  says: 
"There  is  more  misrepresentation  and 
downright  hypocrisy  in  connection  with 
violence  in  industrial  disputes  than 
there  is  with  any  other  phase  of  this 
tremendously  human  problem." 

The  Theory  of  Violence 

Acts  of  violence  committed  during 
strikes,  Mr.  Grant  asserts,  "have  a 
greater  influence  on  public  opinion  than 
the  fundamental  issues."  So  he  goes  on 
to  discuss  the  nature  and  the  meaning 
of  violence,  with  a  depth  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  that  would  be  im- 
possible to  one  who  has  not  himself  been 
a  part  of  the  labor  movement.  Let  him 
speak   in   his   own   words : 

"It  is  puerile  to  contend  that  force  and 
violence  are  not  accompaniments  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  they  must  be.  A  strike 
or  lockout  is  simply  a  method  of  apply- 
ing force  to  attain  a  certain  desired  re- 
sult. It  cannot  be  anything  else.  In 
the  case  of  a  strike,  the  workers  with- 
draw their  labor  power  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  grant  certain  demands.  In  a 
lockout  the  employer  closes  his  factory 
to  force  the  employes  to  accept  certain 
conditions  which  he  desires  to  impose. 
It  is  force  either  way  it  is  looked  at. 

"When  the  door  of  the  factory  closes 
and  the  employes  are  paid  the  wages 
due  them,  the  employer  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  his  former  workers  have  no 
further  interest  in  his  factory.  The  law 
says  he  is  right  in  that  position.  He  is 
not.  therefore,  violating  any  written  law. 

"The  doors  of  the  factory  open  a 
week  later  and  the  employer  announces 
that  any  man  or  woman,  willing  to  ac- 
cept  the  conditions  of  employment 
which  he  has  established,  may  find 
work  in  that  factory  as  long  as  there 
are  positions  to  be  filled.  The  employer 
is  again  within  his  rights  under  the 
law.  There  is  no  incentive  for  him  to 
violate  the  written  law.  because  the  law 
agrees  with  him  in  what  he  desires  to 
do. 


"But  the  workers  who  were  locked 
out  because  they  refused  to  accept  the 
conditions  imposed,  or  because  they  de- 
manded improved  conditions,  take  quite 
a  different  view  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
They  cannot  see  the  justice  of  the  law. 
It  is  quite  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployer, at  least  in  the  particular  in- 
stance in  which  they  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. They  refuse  to  accept  the  dictum 
of  the  law  and  of  the  employer,  that 
they  no  longer  have  any  claim  on  their 
former  jobs. 

"Peaceful"  Picketing 

"What  is  the  natural  thing  for  the 
strikers  to  do?  Prevent  new  employes 
from  taking  the  jobs  in  that  factory,  of 
course.  If  that  can  be  done  by  peace- 
ful methods,  so  much  the  better.  If  it 
cannot,  then  it  must  be  done  by  violent 
methods.  The  important  thing  is  that  it 
be  done.  That  is  the  way  the  workers 
view  the  situation,  the  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

"The  factory  is  picketed.  The  courts 
have  held  that  'peaceful  picketing'  is  not 
unlawful.  It  may  be  lawful,  but  it  is 
entirely  useless  and  ineffective.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  courts  to  restrain 
'peaceful  picketing'  although  they  some- 
times have  done  it.  The  only  purpose 
in  picketing  a  factory  is  to  prevent  cer- 
tain workers  taking  the  places  vacated 
by  certain  other  workers.  The  theory 
of  'peaceful  picketing'  is  that  the  work- 
ers seeking  employment  in  that  particu- 
lar factory,  will  voluntarily  turn  away 
when  they  are  told  that  a  strike  or  lock- 
out is  in  progress. 

"In  actual  practice  they  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  or  only  in  rare  instances. 
The  pickets  know  that ;  so  do  the  em- 
ployers. It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
pickets  actually  assault  the  employes 
who  desire  to  enter  the  factory.  If  the 
pickets  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers, 
it  is  possible  to  intimidate  those  seeking 
employment,  without  actually  assaulting 
them.  But  it  is  the  fear  of  possible  as- 
sault that  brings  results ;  not  moral 
suasion. 

"Many  statements  are  made  that  labor 
unions  do  not  believe  in  violence.  If 
the  statements  mean  that  the  average 
union  man  would  not  himself  commit 
violence,  they  are  true.  If  they  mean 
that  the  average  union  man.  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  does  not  approve  of  violence, 
if  it  brings  the  results  sought,  then  the 
statements  are  not  true.  The  average 
building  trades  mechanic  is  interested  in 
results  and  he  is  not  apt  to  inquire  close- 
ly into  the  methods  used,  if  the  results 
are  attained.  The  fact  that  he  has  no 
personal  knowledge  of  acts  of  violence 
relieves  his  mind  of  responsibility.  If 
he  attends  a  meeting  of  his  union  and 
hears  a  veiled  report  that  an  'accident' 
happened  on  a  certain  job  the  other  day 
and  that  the  employer  has  since  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  union,  he  will 
nudge  his  companion  and  whisper  'good 
work.'  lie  may  add.  'Of  course.  1  don't 
believe  in  that  sort  of  thing,  hut  it 
seems  to  bring  results.'  And  his  com- 
panion will  reply  that  the  business  agent 
is  'all  right'  and  both  will  vote  for  his 
re-election." 


An  Army  for  a  Democracy  in  the 
Twentieth  Century 

By  Walter  Burr 
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TO  one  who  believes  in  the  coming 
of  the  real  democracy,  the  pres- 
ent strange  contradictions  of 
civilization  and  barbarism  are 
understood  to  be  due  to  the  carrying 
over  of  the  things  of  yesterday  into  the 
environment  of  today.  But  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  tomorrow  we  shall 
have  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  the  impedi- 
menta of  yesterday. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  day  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  the  general  be- 
lief in  and  demand  for  world  peace.  De- 
structive war  has  no  place  in  an  indus- 
trial democracy.  The  two  are  entirely 
incompatible.  .  From  this  standpoint,  a 
standing  army  becomes  distasteful.  Not 
only  so,  but  in  an  age  that  believes  in 
saving  life  rather  than  in  destroying  life, 
and  in  a  nation  that  disclaims  any  de- 
sire for  self-aggrandizement  or  conquest, 
it  appears  as  absolutely  hypocritical  to 
maintain  an  army  at  all. 

So  we  have  the  annoying  spectacle  of 
leaders  on  the  one  hand  calling  loudly 
for  the  discontinuance  of  war,  and  on 
the  other  hand  admitting,  reluctantly  and 
shamefacedly,  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  army  and  navy.  This  contradiction 
in  attitude  and  action  has  a  twofold 
weakening  effect:  it  takes  the  vim  out 
of  the  peace  movement  and  at  the  same 
time  develops  a  half-hearted  and  apolo- 
getic support  of  the  army.  This  creates 
a  condition  of  indecision  in  the  public 
mind;  and  when  the  public  mind  is  un- 
decided, it  can  be  stampeded  to  almost 
any  action,  wise  or  unwise. 

Either  it  is  wrong  or  it  is  right  for  a 
nation  to  maintain  an  army.  If  wrong, 
regardless  of  the  fear  of  consequences, 
the  army  should  be  abolished  and  there 
should  be  total  disarmament  at  once.  If 
right,  the  army  should  be  put  upon  the 
most  effective  basis  possible,  increased 
to  great  size  and  maintained  at  the  high- 
est efficiency  the  nation  can  afford. 

Let  us  put  the  question  in  this  way: 
Suppose  the  ideal  condition  toward 
which  we  are  working  exists  in  a  given 
nation.  What  shall  that  nation  do  about 
maintaining  an  army?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  prevail  in 
America  (and  it  must  prevail  somewhere 
first),  will  America  need  an  army?  Can 
an  army  be  legitimately  maintained  in  an 
ideal  democracy? 

No  argument  should  be  needed  today 
to  prove  that  a  Christian  nation  has  no 
business  with  an  army  to  wage  destruc- 
tive warfare.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is 
a  basic  law  that  must  apply  to  the  nation 


as  well  as  to  the  individual.  In  the  age 
that  is  passing,  the  one  purpose  of  an 
army  has  been  to  wage  war — to  kill.  Pre- 
paredness has  meant  readiness  to  fight 
another  nation.  Army  and  war  become 
naturally  associated  in  our  thinking,  and 
carry  with  them  the  ideas  of  fighting, 
killing,  and  destroying  life  and  property 
and  happiness.  Even  those  who  desire 
an  army  ''for  defense  only,"  think  of  that 
army  as  being  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  those  who  wage  offensive 
warfare. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  statistics  show- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  money  paid 
out  by  the  government  to  maintain  an 
army  in  training  to  destroy  life.  Neither 
is  any  argument  needed  to  prove  the 
deleterious  effect  upon  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  business,  as  well  as  upon 
the  public  mind  in  general,  of  this  con- 
stant training  for  destroying  life,  and 
the  necessary  publicity  given  such  train- 
ing. 

T  N  a  peace-loving  nation,  such  an  army 
is  paid  to  be  kept  in  trained  idleness. 
The  people  are  always  hoping  it  will  not 
have  to  be  used,  and  yet  are  always 
afraid  to  dismiss  it  for  fear  there  will 
be  some  killing  to  do.  The  army  is 
maintained  in  peace  or  war  for  the  one 
purpose  of  making  war  on  human  beings 
— of  destroying  life — of  killing.  And 
"killing"  is  certainly  not  the  business  of 
a  Christian  nation  ! 

The  business  of  a  Christian  nation  is 
to  conserve  life.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  great  proclamation:  "I  am  come  that 
ye  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

This  national  business,  if  organized  on 
a  plan  of  sufficient  scope  to  be  effective, 
is  one  that  will  require  a  greater  army 
than  that  one  which  is  now  maintained 
to  destroy  life.  Here,  then,  is  a  nation 
that,  under  the  old  law,  maintained  an 
Army  of  Destruction.  That  nation  has 
become  Christianized,  and  cannot  righte- 
ously maintain  such  an  army.  Then  in 
accord  with  its  new  ideals  of  the  Chris- 
tian democracy,  it  will  of  necessity  main- 
tain an  Army  of  Conservation. 

The  great  conservation  movement  in 
America  has  already  paved  the  way  for 
changing  our  War  Department  into  a 
Conservation  Department.  When  a  na- 
tion goes  out  of  the  business  of  aggres- 
sive expansion,  it  must  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  internal  development.  This  de- 
velopment will  be  in  the  domain  of 
natural  resources. 


Travel  over  the  mountainous  regions 
of  America  reveals  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  touch  our  mineral 
resources  in  certain  quarters,  while  in 
other  sections  they  are  being  exploited 
for  individual  gain.  Also,  discoveries  of 
recent  years  have  pointed  to  vast  new 
uses  for  minerals  heretofore  considered 
useless.  But  the  experiments  necessary 
in  these  discoveries  and  the  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  energy  necessary  in 
developing  mineral  wealth,  baffle  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

With  the  nation  properly  districted 
and  each  district  under  proper  govern- 
mental supervision,  an  extensive  depart; 
ment  of  the  Army  of  Conservation  could 
readily  find  employment  in  this  great 
business  of  developing  and  conserving 
our  mineral  resources.  Another  detach- 
ment of  such  an  army  might  undertake 
the  gigantic  task  of  reforesting  the  na- 
tion and  maintaining  right  forestry  con- 
ditions. Much  has  been  done  along  this 
line,  but  to  actually  set  out  forests  and 
nurture  them  to  permanent  growth  is  the 
work  of  an  army  such  as  has  not  thus 
far  been  available  for  such  activities. 

A  department  of  the  Army  of  Conser- 
vation might  have  supervision  of  our 
waterways — their  scenic  beauty,  water- 
power,  navigation,  irrigation,  flood  pro- 
tection and  drainage.  All  these  phases 
of  one  project  can  be  worked  out  only 
as  one  big  national  plan. 

Great  sections  of  this  country  need 
soil  refertilization.  Such  an  enterprise 
can  be  undertaken  only  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  lives  through  the  genera- 
tions. To  bring  to  usefulness  our  worn- 
out  or  non-productive  soils  will  require 
thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  machinery — an  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  an  average  army. 

The  climax  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment is  the  saving  of  human  life.  To 
stamp  out  disease  is  not  an  individual 
duty.  It  is  a  national  project,  calling 
for  widespread  education  in  clean  per- 
sonal living,  for  the  operation  of  gigantic 
sanitation  schemes.  And  time  is  a  factor 
here — there  are  diseases  which  could  be 
stamped  out  within  a  period  of  years,  if 
far-reaching  plans  could  be  made  and 
assured  permanency. 

Throughout  the  years  of  our  growth 
as  a  nation,  as  though  in  anticipation  of 
the  new  epoch,  the  departments  of  the 
Army  of  Conservation  have  been  slowly 
developing.  They  are  now  ready  to  be 
unified  to  take  their  rightful  places  when 
we  are  through  with  the  Army  of  De- 
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struction.  At  Washington  we  have  de- 
partments devoted  to  governmental  in- 
terest in  mines,  forests,  waterways, 
plant  and  animal  industry,  agriculture, 
public  health,  nursing,  child  welfare,  etc. 
In  state  governments,  many  of  these  de- 
partments are  duplicated.  In  counties 
even,  offices  for  the  conservation  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  public  welfare  have  been 
created.  In  cities  the  conservation  of 
property  values  and  human  values  has 
had  marked  progress  through  the  last 
few  years  of  organized  economic  and 
social  reform. 

All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  soon 
we  may  be  ready  to  abolish  the  War  De- 
partment and  substitute  for  it  the  Con- 
servation Department.  Shall  we  not  de- 
clare once  and  for  all  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  and  have  no  use  for  a  govern- 
mental department  organized  and  main- 
tained to  kill? 

COME  moves  in  this  direction  from  the 
army  side  are  of  great  interest.  In 
times  of  disastrous  city  fires,  such  as  in 
the  San  Francisco  catastrophe,  the  army 
has  assumed  control,  and  those  who  arc- 
kept  in  readiness  to  kill  have  been  used 
to  conserve  property  and  life.  In  times 
of  great  floods  the  army  has  been  drawn 
upon  for  like  assistance.  In  times  of  great 
forest  fires  both  the  National  Guards  and 
the  regular  army  have  rendered  service 
in  the  conservation  of  our  forests.  In 
the  building  of  the  Panama  canal,  we 
have  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  constructive  way  by  a  great 
force  of  men  working  under  army  dis- 
cipline. These  demonstrations  certainly 
have  proven  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing an  Army  of  Conservation. 

This  new  army  might  be  made  up  as 
follows: 

1.  Regulars.  A  smaller  body  than  our 
present  standing  army,  on  pay  adequate 
to  command  the  full  time  of  able  men. 
They  should  be  in  constant  training  and 
in  active  service  where  regular  service 
is  needed.  From  this  group  would  nat- 
urally be  chosen  officers  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

2.  Employes.  A  large  body  of  un- 
trained men,  composed  of  our  present 
so-called  "army  of  unemployed."  Every 
unemployed  man  should  be  welcome  in 
this  department,  but  the  pay  should  not 
be  large  enough  to  attract  regular 
tradesmen  or  men  with  families  who 
have  living  incomes.  This  department 
should  be  available  for  contract  work  in 
seasonal  employment:  fruit-picking,  ice- 
cutting,  harvesting,  lumbering,  digging 
of  irrigation  and  drainage  trenches. 

3.  Reserves.  Men  and  women  trained 
at  government  or  state  expense,  but  de- 
voted to  private  occupations,  who  must 


respond  to  call  on  notice  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

4.  Ocean,  lake  and  river  life-saving 
crews,  taking  the  place  of  the  navy. 

5.  Second  reserves.  Men  and  women 
in  training,  who  may  be  used  in  an 
emergency  and  in  such  activities  as  will 
supply  demonstration  means  as  an  aid  to 
their  training. 

We  are  today  as  a  nation  training  two 
bodies  of  men :  one  in  the  regular  army, 
whom  we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  train- 
ing; and  another  in  our  state  educational 
institutions  and  city  high  schools,  whom 
we  are  training  free  of  charge,  but  who 
are  at  considerable  personal  expense  for 
maintenance. 

For  an  army  of  destruction,  many 
Americans  would  hotly  refuse  to  have 
our  state  institutions  and  high  schools 
turned  into  training  camps.  But  when 
the  army  is  trained  for  conservation, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  using  for 
training  purposes  this  large  body  of  men 
and  women  in  our  public  educational 
institutions. 

Let  the  government  and  states  and 
cities,  co-operating,  offer  free  education 
with  full  maintenance,  clothing,  text- 
books, etc.,  to  all  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  would  in  exchange 
for  such  training  give  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  during  the 
period  of  training,  and  who  would  re- 
spond to  call  for  such  service  thereafter. 
If  this  offer  were  made,  undoubtedly  a 
much  larger  number  than  are  at  present 
in  all  such  institutions  and  in  the  regular 
army  combined  would  respond.  This 
would  give  this  country  two  things 
which  we  have  not  yet  developed :  ab- 
solutely free  education  and  an  adequate 
standing  army  and  reserve  force. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
high  school  course  and  college  course  to 
at  least  six  years  each  to  provide  for  the 
extra  training  and  service.  There 
should  also  be  allowed  as  long  a  period 
of  post-graduate  work,  along  any  line, 
as  anyone  might  desire,  provided  he 
were  willing  to  give  service  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  same.  Aside  from  the 
regular  academic  or  collegiate  course, 
there  should  be  required  training  in  con- 
servation and  military  drill.  The  latter 
will  always  be  necessary  in  order  to  train 
men  to  act  under  orders  in  large  bodies. 
There  should  also  be  such  training  as 
would  equip  for  specialization  in  the 
service. 

One  of  the  inevitable  features  of  a 
conservation  program  is  that  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  destroy  life  in  order 
to  conserve  life.  The  destroying  of 
noxious  weeds,  the  pruning  of  trees,  the 
killing    of    insect    pests    and    dangerous 


animals  are  part  of  the  conservation 
process.  Higher  life  must  be  protected 
from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 

Now,  suppose  those  enemies  become 
men  and  nations,  seeking  to  interfere 
with  our  real  business,  i.  e.,  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  own  re- 
sources !  Just  as  this  Department  of 
Conservation  must  be  thoroughly  trained 
to  fight  destructive  fire  and  flood  and 
disease,  so  it  must  be  trained  and 
equipped  to  fight,  if  need  be,  destructive 
armies  and  nations. 

Whereas  under  the  present  system  we 
have  an  army  trained  to  kill,  but  occa- 
sionally used  to  conserve  life,  under  the 
proposed  plan  we  would  have  an  army 
trained  to  conserve  life,  but  available  for 
use  when  destruction  became  a  necessary 
part  of  the  conservation  process.  Mili- 
tary training  and  equipment  of  the  most 
modern  type  which  scientific  minds  can 
devise,  must  be  in  the  possession  of  this 
Conservation  Department.  Any  or  all 
parts  of  it  must  be  ready  to  be  turned, 
on  a  moment's  notice,  into  a  war  ma- 
chine such  as  would  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Much  of  the  training  for  this  war 
business  is  in  the  nature  of  hardening 
the  body,  habituating  the  individual  to 
work  under  orders  and  in  harmony  with 
others,  and  maintaining  the  patriotic 
fighting  spirit.  All  these  are  needed  con- 
stantly in  the  work  of  the  proposed  con- 
servation program,  and  would  be  as 
ready  for  use  against  attacking  men  as 
against  attacking  disease,  pests,  fire, 
flood,  etc.  However,  it  would  be  for 
such  use  in  an  emergency,  and  would  not 
be  maintained  primarily  for  that  purpose. 
The  plan  would  emphasize  the  work  of 
such  institutions  as  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  as  specializing  along  their  particu- 
lar lines  of  conservation. 

[  HAVE  endeavored  to  outline  a  plan 
for  an  army  which  seems  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  ideals  of  the  new  age. 
It  is  an  army  that  combines  education, 
industry  and  patriotism,  interpreted  in 
terms  of  constructive  service.  At  the 
same  time,  through  this  constructive 
service,  it  assures  preparedness  as  an 
incident  of  the  larger  conservation 
activities. 

Such  a  plan,  of  national  scope,  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  believe,  would  go  far 
toward  solving  many  of  our  problems  of 
free  education,  unemployment,  public 
charity  and  militarism.  Aside  from  this. 
and  most  important  of  all,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  such  training  would  give 
us  a  stalwart,  hardened,  trained  citizen- 
ship, which  would  promise  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  developing  of  a  new 
generation  of  Americans. 
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THE  HOUSE  ON  HENRY  STREET 

By  Lillian  D.  Wald.  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  317  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $2.15. 

To  the  readers  of 
The  Survey  especial- 
ly, Miss  Wald  needs 
no  introduction.  In 
this  volume,  the  first 
which  she  has  writ- 
ten, the  public  is  in- 
formed of  how  a 
small  band  of  devoted 
women,  led  by  a  per- 
son of  vision,  may  be- 
come the  efficient 
cause  in  influencing 
that  mass  of  class  antagonisms,  rival 
ambitions  and  interlocking  interests 
which  goes  by  the  euphemistic  name, 
society,  into  doing  great  service  for  the 
disinherited  and  neglected  of  our  pres- 
ent world. 

It  was  Prof.  Felix  Adler  who  once 
aptly  described  the  social  work  of  pri- 
vate individuals  as  "unofficial  statesman- 
ship." Individualism  has  been  the  dis- 
tinctive attitude  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  toward  society  and  government; 
but  it  is  a  gross  caricature  of  this  ideal 
to  describe  it  as  one  that  takes  for  its 
motto,  "Each  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost !"  A  far  truer 
description  of  it  would  be  that  in  social 
and  political  progress,  the  initiative 
should  be  taken  by  groups  of  persons 
devoted  to  some  particular  reform,  act- 
ing in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  by  the 
state,  acting  officially.  Co-operative  in- 
dividualism is  therefore  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and 
the  settlement  movement  is  the  fine 
flower  of  this  ideal. 

Miss  Wald  was  born  and  bred  in  a 
small  town  where  Americanism  is  still  a 
native  product.  She  came  to  the  East 
Side  twenty  years  ago,  and  organized 
what  she  modestly  calls  the  House  on 
Henry  Street  or  the  Nurses  Settlement. 
A  generation  ago,  the  more  thoughtful 
of  our  educated  men  and  women  sud- 
denly discovered  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  social  question,  and  there  be- 
gan an  American  counterpart  of  the 
Russian  "go-to-the-people"  movement  of 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  thrill  of  a  new  social  ideal  animated 
the  first  settlement  workers,  who  gladly 
gave  up  congenial  associations  and  pro- 
fessional ambitions  in  their  fine  enthus- 
iasm for  the  submerged,  and  "settled" 
in  tenement  neighborhoods  in  order  to 
work  with  and  for  the  common  people. 
The  movement  ran  its  course  with  inter- 
esting results. 

Like  the  Russian  nihilists  who,  in  their 
impatience  to  achieve  results,  became 
terrorists,  many  of  the  settlement  work- 
ers in  time  left  the  movement  and  be- 
came Socialists.  Others  were  disillu- 
sioned— they   hadn't  enough   strength   to 


sustain  the  ideals  of  their  youth  or 
enough  elasticity  of  mind  to  welcome 
new  ones,  hence  they  either  hardened 
into  conservatism  or  softened  into  scep- 
ticism. 

There  was  still  a  third  element,  of 
whom  Miss  Addams  and  Miss  Wald  are 
representative,  who  never  even  in  their 
moments  of  greatest  enthusiasm  regard- 
ed the  settlement  as  the  final  solution  of 
the  social  question,  never  looked  at  it 
as  a  secluded  oasis  in  a  desert  of  tene- 
ments, and  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  settlement  must 
hitch  up  with  other  social  movements 
and  with  the  government  in  order  to  ac- 
complish anything  really  worth  while. 
This  element  has  played  a  great  part  in 
American  history  by  furnishing  the  so- 
cial ideals  and  programs  of  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  recent  years. 

Unlike  the  other  settlement  pioneers, 
Miss  Wald  founded  her  house  for  the 
special  work  of  nursing  among  the  poor. 
This  has  given  a  concreteness  and  defi- 
niteness  to  the  House  on  Henry  Street, 
which  insured  its  success  from  the  very 
start.  Moreover,  Miss  Wald  tempera- 
mentally is  not  of  the  type  that  has  vague 
yearnings  to  do  good;  on  the  contrary, 
she  combines  a  sense  of  proportion,  a 
calm  discernment  and  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy in  social  problems  rarely  to  be 
met  with  among  reformers. 

A  cursory  reading  of  Miss  Wald's 
book  will  give  the  impression  that  she 
has  no  philosophic  outlook  upon  society, 
no  comprehensive  methods  and  no  defi- 
nite goal.  On  close  examination,  how- 
ever, one  finds  imbedded  in  the  volume 
a  very  distinct  philosophy  of  social  re- 
form. To  Miss  Wald's  mind  there  is 
no  social  question  with  its  implied  solu- 
tion by  revolutionary  methods,  but  there 
are  definite  social  problems,  which,  if 
solved  one  after  another,  the  whole  so- 
cial organism  will  undergo  a  noiseless 
transformation  into  a  new  and  better 
system  of  living.  Her  deep  comprehen- 
sion of  the  definite  evils  to  be  cured  has 
led  her  to  adopt  the  ordered  solution  of 
practice  instead  of  the  sensational  solu- 
tion of  theory. 

Personally,  Miss  Wald  is  that  rare 
species,  so  often  talked  about,  yet  so 
seldom  met  with — a  true  liberal.  She  is 
equally  at  home  with  Russian  terrorists, 
Socialists,  Anarchists,  "silk-stocking"  re- 
formers, Wall  street  bankers  and  Tam- 
many "heelers."  The  House  on  Henry 
Street  has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
and  meeting  ground  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
teresting people  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  author  vividly  describes  a 
scene  wherein  the  "little  grandmother  of 
the  Russian  revolution,"  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  related  before  the  settle- 
ment group  the  thrilling  story  of  her 
lifelong  fight  for  freedom. 

A   doubly   useful   function   has   fallen 


to  the  settlement,  to  interpret  America  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  foreigner  to 
America.  It  has  unceasingly  preached 
our  national  ideals  to  the  new-comers, 
and  yet  with  a  great  sympathy  for  the 
latter's  point  of  view.  It  has  sought  to 
make  the  process  of  assimilation  easier 
and  more  natural  by  appealing  mainly 
to  the  younger  generation,  and  then 
with  the  greatest  tact,  lest  their  suscepti- 
bilities be  aroused. 

The  fine  and  often  hidden  virtues  of 
the  East  Side  have  been  made  known  to 
the  world  at  large  through  the  activity 
of  the  settlement  workers.  Thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  city  owe 
to  the  social  settlement  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  American  ideals  and  their  first 
opportunities  for  bettering  their  position 
in  life.  The  East  Sider,  twenty  years 
after,  plays  quite  a  different  role  in  the 
life  of  our  great  city  than  he  did  in  the 
days  of  "Silver  Dollar"  Smith  and  Mar- 
tin Engel.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  settlement  has  brought  one  evil  in  its 
train.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  bring- 
ing into  existence  a  certain  type  of  re- 
former who  is  as  persistent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  job  as  any  Tammany  "heeler," 
but  who  is  ready  to  burst  into  ethics  on 
the  slightest  occasion. 

Miss  Wald's  policy  has  been  that  of  a 
settlement  expansionist  and  she  might 
have  well  taken  for  her  motto:  "Noth- 
ing which  is  human  is  foreign  to  the 
settlement."  Established  at  first  as  a 
center  for  district  nursing,  the  house 
soon  began  to  engage  in  other  activities, 
such  as  clubs,  classes,  kindergartens, 
gymnasia,  etc.  As  the  numbers  grew, 
instead  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
building,  Miss  Wald  wisely  established 
other  houses  in  order  not  to  lose  the  in- 
timacy of  the  small  group.  Once  a  set- 
tlement becomes  a  large  institution,  it 
necessarily  becomes  depersonalized,  and 
the  most  valuable  element  in  it,  personal 
contact,  is  irrevocably  lost. 

The  next  step  was  to  organize  insti- 
tutions in  the  neighborhood  which  an- 
swered to  its  immediate  needs.  In  this 
way  was  founded  Clinton  Hall,  a  model 
place  for  dances,  marriage  celebrations, 
meetings,  lodge  rooms,  trade  union  con- 
ferences and  neighborhood  movements 
generally.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  beau- 
tiful Neighborhood  Playhouse  was  built 
in  which  plays  of  the  highest  type — 
Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Shaw — are  given  to 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
Nurses  Settlement  also  came  to  those 
people  who  could  not  or  would  not  come 
to  it  by  establishing  a  model  flat  in  a 
tenement  where  home-keeping  is  taught 
to  the  neighbors.  By  these  means,  the 
House  on  Henry  Street  became  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  capitol  of  the  lower 
East  Side. 

It  has  been  Miss  Wald's  idea  that  the 
prime  function  of  a  settlement  is  to  con- 
duct a  "research  magnificent"  in  mat- 
ters social  and  economic;  and  when  an 
experiment  had  proven  successful,  it 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  public  au- 
thorities, for  the  state  is  the  only  or- 
ganism which  has  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  prestige  to  make  reforms 
permanent  among  all  the  people.  In  this 
way  a  nursing  service  for  the  public 
schools  was  established  by  the  city  which 
opened  up  a  new  era  in  health  adminis- 
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tration.  The  present  extensive  use  of 
the  schools  as  social  centers  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  is  partly  due  to 
her.  She  has  also  continually  advocated 
the  idea  that  the  schools  should  be  used 
as  polling  places  during  election  times  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  undignified 
and  often  ill-smelling  barber  and  tailor 
shops  which  are  now  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Miss  Wald  was  one  of  the  first  to  out- 
grow the  parochial  ideal  of  the  settle- 
ment as  merely  a  neighborhood  house, 
and  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  great 
questions  affecting  society  at  large.  It  is 
amazing  to  read  how  the  House  on 
Henry  Street  became  a  sort  of  moral 
power  house  which  sent  reform  currents 
in  every  direction,  reaching  even  the 
White  House.  It  has  been  the  center  for 
organizing  women  into  trade  unions;  it 
is  represented  on  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  established  by  the 
manufacturers  and  workingmen  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry ;  it  is  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Industry  and  Immigration  es- 
tablished by  Governor  Hughes  which  has 
rendered  such  valuable  service  in  pre- 
venting the  exploitation  of  our  immi- 
grant workers;  it  influenced  President 
Roosevelt  to  call  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau;  it  called  the  conference 
of  the  social  workers  in  reference  to  the 
present  war  that  issued  the  superb  man- 
ifesto on  peace  so  much  commented  up- 
on at  the  time.  One  might  almost  say 
that  nothing  of  any  importance  affect- 
ing social  reform  in  New  York  city 
takes  place  without  Henry  street  being 
consulted. 

In  politics,  too,  Miss  Wald  has  been 
active.  Tammany  has  been  slow  in  real- 
izing that  the  settlement  was  an  all- 
year-'round  reform  movement  which, 
like  itself,  reached  the  people  directly  in 
all  matters  affecting  their  personal  lives. 
It  is  a  strange  comment  on  American 
democracy  that  for  long  the  Tammany 
club  has  been  the  only  social  center  of 
the  neighborhood;  but  it  is  now  being 
displaced  by  the  settlement  which,  like 
its  rival,  arranges  outings  and  dances, 
gives  work  to  the  unemployed,  helps  the 
sick  and  unfortunate  generally  and  even 
goes  bail  for  the  ignorant  poor  who  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  The  high- 
est tribute  that  one  can  pay  a  progressive 
settlement  like  the  House  on  Henry 
Street  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  Tammany 
club  on  a  spiritual  basis.  Before  long, 
the  House  on  Henry  Street  entered  poli- 
tics directly  and  has  been  very  active  in 
reform  campaigns  generally.  It  helped 
materially  to  swell  the  vote  on  the  East 
Side  for  Jerome,  Low  and  Hughes. 

Naturally,  Miss  Wald  is  a  suffragist. 
As  long  as  our  conception  of  the  state 
was  that  of  a  police  department  writ 
large,  whose  main  function  was  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  women  had  neith- 
er interest  nor  desire  for  the  vote.  It 
is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  accident  that 
the  growth  of  the  suffrage  movement  is 
co-incident  with  the  growth  of  an  en- 
tirely new  view  of  the  state,  namely,  that 
its  chief  function  is  to  co-ordinate  and 
direct  the  social  and  economic  activities 
of  the  people,  and  especially  look  after 
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the  welfare  of  the  weak  and  helpless 
classes.  Women  have  been  among  the 
precursors  of  the  modern  social  state. 
To  deny  them  the  vote,  therefore,  is  not 
merely  unjust ;  it  is  ridiculous. 

When  a  constructive  statesman  takes 
to  writing,  he  sometimes  develops  a  style 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  literary  man. 
Like  Lord  Cromer's  volume  on  Egypt, 
Miss  Wald's  book  grips  the  attention  of 
the  reader  less  by  artificial  word  paint- 
ing than  by  lucidity  and  directness.  So 
simple  is  the  style,  so  intimate  is  the 
appeal  that  the  reader  feels  that  the  book 
was  especially  written  for  him.  Its 
pages  are  sprinkled  with  a  delightful 
humor  which,  if  anything,  intensifies  the 
serious  undertone  of  this  documentary 
history  of  the  East  Side.  One  also  gets 
the  impression  that  behind  the  book  is 
a  great  personality,  serene,  open-eyed, 
masterful,  sympathetic.  The  public  is  to 
be  felicitated  that  the  House  on  Henry 
Street  has  at  last  told  its  story. 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW 

By  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  Dewey. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  316  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$1.62. 

Whatever  Profess- 
or Dewey  writes  about 
the  process  of  educa- 
tion must  be  read  by 
everyone  who  has 
more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  young,  for 
fityffifio  no  one  wno  discusses 
this  great  subject, 
either  in  our  day  or 
in  any  other,  brings 
to  it  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  philosophic  fitness  and  edu- 
cational experience  which  he  brings.  It 
has  been  his  problem  for  many  years 
now,  and  in  this  book  we  have  the  con- 
clusions of  his  own  well-tried  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  a  sympathetic  appraisal 
of  the  most  promising  experiments 
which  are  now  going  forward  in  several 
places  in  the  land. 

The  book  is  prophetic.  It  describes 
what  is  now  being  done  in  a  few  schools 
in  order  to  show  what  must  soon  be  done 
in  all.  If  one  asks  why  these  changes 
are  certain  to  occur,  the  answer  is  be- 
cause all  child-forcing  schools  must  in- 
evitably become  schools  in  which  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  grow.  It  was  Rous- 
seau who  first  pointed  out  that  education 
is  bad  because  its  sole  concern  is  results, 
not  processes,  because  it  persistently  en- 
deavors to  compress  the  small  child  into 
the  mold  of  the  adult  man  or  woman. 
"Study  the  child,"  he  said,  "for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  you  know  nothing  about  him." 
As  soon  as  we  do  as  Rousseau  advises. 
we  find  that  children  can  become  grown 
folks  only  by  first  being  children.  They 
have  a  nature  of  their  own.  To  try  to 
transform  them  into  adults  over  night  is 
more  foolish  than  to  try  to  transform  the 
metals,  and  vastly  more  destructive.  If 
we  would  minister  to  the  living  organism 
we  must  find  out  what  its  needs  are  now 
and  now  and  now,  as  it  grows  up  day  by 
day.  "Our  tragic  error  is  that  we  are 
so  anxious  for  the  results  of  growth  that 


we  neglect  the  process  of  growing."  The 
practice  of  the  ordinary  school  is  much 
like  feeding  a  man,  who  is  still  very  weak 
because  of  a  past  illness,  the  food  which 
he  will  need  two  months  hence  when  he 
has  attained  his  full  strength.  His  pres- 
ent condition  must  direct  what  shall  be 
done  for  him. 

The  young  child's  present  condition  is 
one  of  great  bodily  activity  and  explora- 
tory interest  in  immediate  surrounding 
things.  "To  learn  to  think  we  must  ac- 
cordingly exercise  our  limbs,  our  senses, 
and  our  bodily  organs,  for  these  are  the 
tools  of  intellect,"  says  Rousseau.  But 
if  we  learn  to  think  by  means  of  our 
hands,  our  legs,  our  eyes,  and  our  ears, 
our  lessons  cannot  take  us  far  afield  into 
distant  places  and  remote  times.  They 
must  center  about  immediate  things.  The 
child  must  do  his  own  thinking  for  him- 
self. The  first  meaningless  phrase  is  the 
beginning  of  his  mental  ruin. 

Now  if  we  take  seriously  the  view  that 
the  child  is  a  growing  organism,  as  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  does,  and  as  everyone  must 
who  thinks  about  the  matter  even  for  a 
little  time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
provide  an  environment  which  is  fit  for 
children  to  grow  in  rather  than  one 
which  forces  them  to  ape  the  tricks  and 
mannerisms  of  adults.  Our  school  must 
not  be  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  its 
teacher  a  clever  manipulator  of  the 
pump.  The  imparting  of  knowledge  will 
not  be  its  business,  but  the  skillful  de- 
vising of  conditions  in  which  each  stu- 
dent will  make  his  own  knowledge  for 
himself  will  be. 

The  work  of  a  number  of  schools 
which  have  clearly  conceived  their  prob- 
lem and  have  attained  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  solving  it  is  reviewed.  These 
schools  have  all  answered  the  question 
in  the  same  way,  though  their  practice 
differs  in  details.  Theirs  is  the  true 
training  for  the  children  of  a  democracy. 
A  better  or  more  convincing  presenta- 
tion of  the  new  spirit  in  education  could 
not  well  be  made.  I  regard  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  as  the  most  significant 
educational  event  of  the  year. 

Ernest  C.  Moore. 

OLU  AGK  PENSIONS:  THEIR  ACTUAL 
WORKING  AND  ASCERTAINED  RESULTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  H.  J.  Hoare.  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 
196  pp.  Price  $.85 ;  bv  mail  of  The 
Survey  $.94. 
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growing   inter- 
file   United 
in   schemes  of 
provision     has 
stimulated  much  writ- 
ing     concerning     the 
British    old-age    pen- 
sions.     But    the    con- 
troversial      character 
of  most  of  it   largely 
impairs     its    scientific 
value.      A    careful 
study    of    the    British 
local     scientific  authority 
welcome  in  this  country 
.    This  little  book  (which 
appearance   of   substantial 


system  by     a 
would   be   very 
and  at  this  time 
acquires    the    arr 

solidity  from  the  thickness  of  English 
pages)  is  written  by  a  professional  ad- 
ministrator of  the  act  and  therefore  valu- 
able.    Rut  its  scope  is  rather  narrowly 
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limited  to  a  technical  discussion  of  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Only  in  one 
chapter,  Statistics  of  Working,  is  an  ef- 
fort made  to  study  the  general  effects  of 
the  law. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  the  author  prop- 
erly observes,  "that  no  one  authority  has 
undertaken  the  work  of  correlating  the 
statistics  which  must  be  available  in  the 
several  departments  concerned."  As  a 
result  of  this  lack  of  primary  data,  little 
statistical  discussion  beyond  the  grand 
totals  is  available.  Notwithstanding  the 
technical  character  of  the  discussion,  the 
general  faith  in  the  smooth  working  and 
beneficient  result  of  the  act  observable 
throughout  the  book  will  be  of  interest 
to  American  students. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  op- 
ponents of  old-age  pensions  will  discount 
the  author's  opinion  as  the  biased  view 
of  an  insider.  "The  acts,"  says  Mr. 
Hoare,  "have,  on  the  whole,  worked  ex- 
ceedingly well  and  smoothly  and  authori- 
ties have  worked  together  very  conscien- 
tiously to  make  them  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing to  a  very  large  section  of  the  aged 
and  deserving  poor."  The  difficulties 
and  occasional  malpractices  are  not 
glossed  over.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  their  discussion, 
but  the  author  shows  a  fine  appreciation 
of  the  infinitesimally  small  statistical 
importance  of  the  "horrible  examples," 
some  of  which  are  quoted. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  quote  a  few 
of  the  more  important  statistical  data. 
In  1912-1913,  967,921  persons  received 
pensions,  and  of  these  915,760  or  95  per 
cent  received  the  maximum  allowance  of 
5  shillings  a  week.  Of  these  363,811 
were  men  and  609,110,  or  over  62  per 
cent,  women.  The  pensioners  consti- 
tuted 64  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
over  70  years  old. 

The  excess  of  female  pensioners  is 
largely  due  to  an  excess  of  females  in 
the  population  over  70  years  of  age  (58.6 
per  cent).  But  it  is  also  true  that  wom- 
en over  70  show  a  slightly  larger  pro- 
portion of  pensioners.  This  throws  in- 
teresting light  upon  the  problem  of  com- 
parative advantage  of  compulsory  old- 
age  insurance  and  old-age  pensions. 
Compulsory  old-age  insurance  of  wage- 
workers  will  not  meet  the  problem  of 
widowed  aged  women ;  they  have  to  be 
provided  for  either  through  some  system 
of  survivors'  insurance  or  through  old- 
age  pensions. 

The  cost  of  pensions  has  increased 
from  £8,000,000  in  1908-9  to  £12,000,000 
in  1912-13.  A  goodly  sum,  to  be  sure. 
But  this  "heavy  burden"  appears  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  cost  of  one 
week's  war  for  one  country. 

The  book  will  prove  of  considerable 
practical  value  to  all  who  are  trying  to 
draw  workable  pension  acts  for  Ameri- 
can states. 

I.  M.  Rubinow. 
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HABITS  THAT  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  Towns.  Century  Co. 
289  pp.  Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $1.30. 

This  little  book  may 
be  taken  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  personal 
opinions  and  unusual- 
ly wide  experience  of 
a  most  unusual  man 
with  the  drug  habit 
and  its  victims.  While 
111311  the    author    discusses 

in  addition  to  drug 
addiction,  alcoholism 
and  the  tobacco  habit, 
the  book  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  because  of  its 
discussion  of  morphinism. 

The  work  cannot  in  any  way  be  con- 
sidered as  a  scientific  effort,  the  author's 
training  and  experience  are  not  such  as 
to  fit  him  for  such  an  attempt  and  fre- 
quently in  the  text  the  incorrect  employ- 
ment of  scientific  terms  betrays  this 
fact.  It  is  notable  also  that  the  author's 
own  opinions  only  are  presented,  other 
methods,  theories  or  viewpoints  are 
rarely  considered  and,  as  the  author  him- 
self states,  most  of  the  material  studied 
by  him  has  come  from  a  single  social 
class  so  that  many  of  the  types  of  drug 
addiction  familiar  to  those  engaged  in 
general  hospital  work  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him. 

This  perhaps  accounts,  in  large  part, 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  their  relation  to  this  habit,  an 
opinion  in  which  he  apparently  stands 
alone.  This  same  myopic  viewpoint  is 
also  obvious  in  his  discussion  of  the 
management  of  these  cases,  since  he  pre- 
sents only  his  own  method;  nor  does  he 
give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  permanence  of 
cure  and  the  psychology  of  these  habits. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  able  a  man 
has  allowed  himself  to  make  dogmatic 
statements,  quite  contrary  to  accepted 
scientific  fact,  without  giving  reasons 
for  his  difference  of  opinion,  and  as  is 
often  the  case  with  men  of  this  type  he 
is  given  to  overstatement.  The  fetish  of 
the  influence  of  the  hypodermic  syringe 
in  this  habit  is  an  example  of  this  trait. 
Apparently  the  author  is  entirely  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  all  physicians  and 
nurses  use  the  hypodermic  for  many, 
many  forms  of  medication  besides  the 
administration  of  morphine.  Nearly  all 
emergency  treatment,  as  in  heart  failure, 
for  example,  is  given  in  this  way.  To 
deprive  the  nurse  of  her  hypodermic  will 
often  deprive  the  patient  of  his  life  in  an 
emergency.  It  is  as  logical  as  taking  the 
pistol  from  the  policeman  or  the  rifle 
from  the  soldier  because  some  police- 
men and  some  soldiers  are  untrust- 
worthy. The  instrument  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  nerson  or  habit. 

Taken    as   a   whole,   the  work   is   vers 


typical  of  the  man,  aggressive,  forceful 
and  efficient.  He  is  an  enthusiast  and, 
like  most  others  of  this  class,  given  at 
times  to  inaccuracies  of  statement  in  an 
earnest  desire  to  further  his  most 
worthy  object. 

This  trait  explains  the  style  of  the 
book  which  is  written  in  a  forceful,  yet 
easy  and  pleasing  style,  more  like  spoken 
than  written  text.  No  person  interested 
in  this  frightful  problem  can  afford  to 
leave  the  book  unread,  however  much 
he  may  disagree  with  its  minor  details, 
for  the  effectiveness  of  statement  and 
aggressive  style  make  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  if  not  scientific  discus- 
sions of  this  subject. 

A  review  of  the  book  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  were  it  not  men- 
tioned that  the  appendix,  presenting  as 
it  does  a  very  different  viewpoint,  is 
probably  one  of  the  clearest  and  must 
scientifically  based  expositions  of  the 
whole  alcohol  question  yet  printed. 

Harlow  Brooks,  M.D. 
BOOKS  RECHVED 
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PREPAREDNESS 

To  the  Editor:  Permit  me  as  one 
who  has  followed  for  years  the  good 
causes  of  social  uplift  which  The  Sur- 
vey has  championed,  and  who  is  an 
ardent  sympathizer  with  nearly  all  the 
schemes  for  human  betterment  which 
your  paper  is  defending  today,  to  ex- 
press a  respectful  but  very  earnest  pro- 
test at  the  theories  of  extreme  pacifism 
which  you  seem  on  the  point  of  advocat- 
ing. If  it  is  your  deliberate  desire  to 
make  your  paper  the  organ  of  a  narrow 
propaganda,  or  of  an  honest  if  radical 
political  party  you  have  the  right  to  do 
so  openly,  although,  of  course,  there 
must  then  be  no  lamentations  if  such 
heroic  conduct  costs  you  many  old 
friends.  But  I  humbly  submit  that  un- 
less this  is  your  purpose,  it  is  hardly 
proper  to  treat  the  whole  question  of 
military  preparedness  for  the  United 
States  with  something  between  a  whine 
and  a  sneer. 

I  can  appreciate  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  have  given  their  whole  lives 
to  the  varying  forms  of  social  better- 
ment, must  feel  sorely  distressed  to  see 
>o  much  popular  interest  diverted  to  a 
problem  which  they  hoped  would  never 
arise,  and  to  the  solving  of  which  they 
have  had  little  time  for  any  scientific 
study,  but  that  fact  does  not  justify  them 
in  assuming  an  attitude  which  black- 
guards the  intelligence  and  motives  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  fain  would 
be  their  friends. 

They  may  not  understand  possibly 
why  so  very  many  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen — men  and  women,  they 
should  have  the  candor  to  admit,  of  red 
blood  and  honest  purpose — feel,  in  the 
words  of  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  "that  we 
must  arm,  and  that  we  must  arm  ade- 
quately, because  at  all  hazards  we  ought 
to  protect  this  home  of  democracy  from 
the  satanic  brood  which,  driven  from 
heaven,  apparently  fell  in  Flanders  and 
Poland." 

But  if  their  attitude  is  not  to  be  that 
of  the  fanatic  who  denies  the  right  of 
fair  argument,  they  ought  not  to  deliver 
The  Survey  bound  hand  and  foot  over 
to  partizans  who  are  unwilling  to  make 
any  attempt  to  understand  reasons 
which  make  men  of  such  diverse  genius 
and  predilections,  but  of  undoubted  ex- 
perience, humanity  and  ability,  like  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  urge  bet- 
ter defences  for  this  country. 

Either  The  Survey  should  state 
frankly  both  sides  of  the  preparedness 
question,  or  it  should  drop  the  question 
entirely,  or  it  should  henceforth  resolve 
itself  into  an  organ  of  frank  propaganda, 
in  the  partizan  interests,  many  of  us 
will  feel,  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

It  will  not  be  an  entirely  fortunate 
day  for  the  social  uplift  cause  when 
great  numbers  of  thoughtful  people 
throughout  the  country  find  that  a  move- 
ment which  they  have  supported  to  im- 


prove the  conditions  of  our  slums  and 
labor  population  has  been  diverted  into 
a  movement  to  prevent  this  country  from 
taking  what  so  many  of  us  think  are  the 
most  common-sense  measures  to  pro- 
tect our  national  honor  and  integrity. 

The  love  of  peace  is  one  thing  (and 
God  pity  the  sordid  devilish  soul  who  de- 
sires war!),  the  best  means  to  genuine 
peace  is  another  thing,  and  the  time 
may  well  be  at  hand  when  persons  who 
yield  to  none  of  their  fellows  in  the  love 
of  peace,  and  in  the  desire  to  avert  from 
America  the  horrors  of  warfare,  may 
feel  it  their  patriotic  duty  to  fight  the 
more  rabid  forms  of  pacifism  as  one  of 
the  greatest  menaces  to  the  future  se- 
curity and  happiness  of  this  country. 

There  are  already  a  good  many  uni- 
versity professors  who  are  wondering 
if  they  ought  to  urge  their  students  to 
engage  in  various  forms  of  organized 
humanitarianism  until  the  leaders  of 
those  organizations  are  willing  to  treat 
the  great  questions  and  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  war  as  in  any  case  open 
and  debatable  problems. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  editorial  policy 
of  The  Survey  will  at  least  deal  with 
the  whole  problem  of  armament  for  the 
United  States  as  one  that  is  open  to 
friendly  debate  in  its  columns.  If  not, 
I  fear  that  it  will  discover  that  many 
old  friends  are  brought  sorrowfully  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways. 

William  Stearns  Davis. 
[Department  of  History, 
University  of  Minnesota.] 

Minneapolis. 


[The  editor  of  The  Survey  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  who,  scanning  the 
Europe  of  the  last  seventeen  months, 
fails  to  find  national  safety  nesting  in 
big  and  competitive  armaments.  He  sees 
more  security  ahead  for  the  United 
States  through  throwing  our  full  weight 
into  constructive  internationalism — into 
carrying  by  another  stage  that  process 
which,  for  example,  in  the  German 
union,  the  Italian  union,  and  the  Ameri- 
can union  has  made  for  peace  within 
larger  and  larger  bounds,  than  through 
blindly  duplicating  here  the  repellant 
policies  by  which  the  European  war 
capitals  have  brought  their  people  into 
strife  and  misery  incalculable. 

But  if  the  editor  of  The  Survey  per- 
sonally held  exactly  the  contrary  view, 
our  columns  would  still  be  open  to  those 
who  approach  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  which  Professor  Davis  dis- 
parages, as  well  as  from  his  own. 

When  we  scan  the  general  periodicals 
and  find  most  of  them  in  full  crv — 
imaginative  stories  of  invasion,  articles, 
pictures,  editorials  given  over  to  the  war 
spirit — we  get  a  better  gauge  of  the  obli- 
gation and  opportunity  of  The  Survey 
as  just  such  an  open  channel  at  just 
this    time    for    those    whose    views    are 


heterodox  as  well  as  for  those  whose 
views  are  orthodox.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  returned  not  a  few  manu- 
scripts with  which  the  editor  of  The 
Survey  was  more  or  less  in  sympathy — 
for  the  space  we  can  give  up  to  the 
social  aspects  of  the  war  is  limited — 
and  have  published  everything  express- 
ing contrary  view  that  has  come  in  to 
us. 

So  much  for  delivering  The  Survey 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  partizans.  In 
this,  as  in  other  controversial  fields  of 
social  concern,  our  pages  are  open  to 
friendly  debaters — even  when,  like  Pro- 
fessor Davis,  they  feel  the  thing  debated 
so  hotly  that  slithy  words,  as  "whine" 
and  "sneer"  and  "blackguard,"  gyre  and 
gimble  through  the  wabe  of  their  friend- 
ly debate. — Editor.] 

THE  THIRD  ROW 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  so  easy  to  feel 
that  things  are  degenerating  and  that 
things  are  not  what  they  once  were  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested 
to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  which  I  ran 
across  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Bos- 
ton, edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  Vol.  III. 
p.  253,  in  a  chapter  by  Bugbee,  entitled 
Boston  under  the  Mayors : 

"Among  other  police  regulations  intro- 
duced during  Mr.  Quincy's  term  of  office 
[as  mayor  of  Boston,  1822-29]  was  one 
requiring  licensed  places  of  amusement 
to  abolish  what  was  known  as  the  'third 
row' — a  place  which  for  years  had  been 
set  apart  in  all  the  theaters  for  the  spe- 
cial accommodation  of  prostitutes." 

This  memorandum  throws  some  light 
on  the  prejudice  of  the  past  against 
theaters  as  well  as  against  the  manners 
of  the  day. 

Emily  G.  Batch 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

DAMAGED  GOODS 

To  the  Editor:  Tickets  selling  at 
prices  ranging  from  twenty  cents  to  half 
a  dollar,  seven  shows  daily,  a  line  of 
people  extending  half  a  block  waiting  ad- 
mittance, the  manager  of  the  theater 
arrested  for  blocking  traffic — these  were 
some  of  the  unique  incidents  connected 
with  the  staging  of  Damaged  Goods  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  continued  efforts  of  the  Manager 
to  produce  Damaged  Goods  aroused  a 
veritable  tempest  of  protest.  Scandals 
arose  and  charges  were  made  against 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Censorship  which  ended  in  their  re- 
moval and  in  the  resignation  of  other 
members.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
final  review  of  the  photoplay,  the  ranks 
of  the  censors  were  thinned  down  to  one 
person — a  woman. 

Toned  down  in  places,  the  film  finally 
made  its  appearance  before  an  eager  and 
expectant  public.  As  a  natural  result  of 
the  strenuous  effort  at  suppression,  wide- 
spread publicity  was  given  by  the  local 
papers.  Thus  people  awaited  the  produc- 
tion of  Damaged  Goods  with  an  appetite 
doubly  whetted  by  censor  and  news- 
papers. 

Having  viewed  the  film  I  came  a\\.i\ 
totally  disarmed.  Thrills  were  lacking, 
sensationalism  was  nowhere  evident,  and 
pabulum  for  the  prurient  was  decidedly 
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scanty.  The  photoplay  depicted  the  in- 
sidious ravages  of  the  social  evil  with 
its  aftermath  of  horrors  in  a  manner 
bald  and  frank,  yet  without  a  suggestion 
of  indecency.  It  merely  portrayed  what 
is  going  on  around  us  continually. 

That  the  film  has  a  certain  element  of 
social  value  is  an  obvious  fact.  Quack 
doctors  with  their  quick  cures  are  scored 
heavily.  The  hideous  ravages  of  syph- 
ilis are  emphasized.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  taken  the  initial  plunge  are  given 
fair  warning  to  watch  their  step;  those 
who  view  social  dangers  with  indiffer- 
ence here  find  their  complacency  rudely 
shaken. 

The  production  of  Damaged  Goods 
presents  three  problems:  First,  Should 
the  people  themselves  be  sole  judges  in 
the  censorship  of  moving  pictures? 
Some  people  have  declared  that  censor- 
ship by  a  few  savors  of  despotism  and 
oligarchies.  The  second  points  clearly 
to  the  need  of  instruction  in  sex  educa- 
tion. The  third  pertains  to  the  central 
theme  of  the  photoplay.  Is  the  moving 
picture  a  proper  and  legitimate  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  great  social  scourge, 
syphilis? 

Ernest  G.  Bishop. 

[University  of  Southern  California.] 
Los  Angeles. 

THE  NEW  YORK  COURTS 

To  the  Editor  :  In  the  issue  for 
November  13  The  Survey  reproduced 
two  charts  from  the  annual  report,  1914, 
of  the  magistrates'  courts  of  New  York 
city  and  said:  "Magistrate  Deuel  used 
the  suspended  sentence  last  year  168 
times  as  often  ...  as  did  Magis- 
trate Herbert." 

The  charts  seemingly  support  the 
statement  but,  if  they  were  proportioned 
and  adjusted  from  incorrect  or  care- 
lessly selected  data  they  are  necessarily 
false  and  misleading.  They  were  so 
constructed  because  the  chartographer 
took  no  note  of  the  two  diverse  pro- 
cedures then  and  now  prevailing  in  such 
courts — namely,  one  wholly  regulated 
by  the  code  of  criminal  procedure;  the 
other  an  invention  of  ancient  police 
justices  for  purposes  of  concealment 
and  evasion.  I  followed  the  code; 
Magistrate  Herbert  followed  the  police 
justices. 

Under  the  code  every  trial  must  re- 
sult in  an  acquittal  or  a  conviction,  and 
the  latter  calls  for  judgment  pronounced 
or  suspended.  Under  the  police  justice 
subterfuge  it  is  difficult  to  learn — only 
through  stenographic  notes — what  really 
happened,  for  acquittal,  or  conviction 
with  sentence  suspended,  may  be  con- 
cealed in  the  worded  disposition  "dis- 
charged." 

The  files  of  the  Seventh  District  Court 
from  October  26  to  November  6,  1914, 
while  Magistrate  Herbert  was  presiding 
therein,  show  that  he  disposed  of  47 
cases — intoxication  13,  corporation  ordi- 
nance 14,  sanitary  code  20 — by  the  one 
word  "discharged."  The  character  of 
the  cases,  and  stenographic  notes  in 
many,  indicate  that  the  police  justice 
method  evaded  "sentence  suspended" 
forty-seven  times.  Each  magistrate 
presides  in  court  at  least  240  days  each 
vear. 


I  have  selected  Magistrate  Herbert 
solely  because  The  Survey  paragraph 
compels  it. 

Joseph  M.  Deuel. 
[City  Magistrate] 

New  York. 


[The  statistics  which  Judge  Deuel  sug- 
gests are  misleading  were  compiled  from 
the  returns  from  district  courts  to  the 
statistical  bureau  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate's office.  The  charts  were  prepared 
by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
court  procedure  and  are  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  facts  as  they  came  to  the 
statistical    bureau. 

Granting  Judge  Deuel's  contention  re- 
garding the  misuse  of  the  word  "dis- 
charged," scrutiny  of  all  the  charts  in 
the  report  shows  that  of  6,956  cases,  the 
total  number  arraigned  before  Judge 
Deuel,  3,012,  or  43  per  cent  were  turned 
out  of  the  court  without  punishment  of 
any  kind,  either  being  discharged  by  ac- 
quittal or  through  lack  of  evidence,  or 
being  freed  upon  suspended  sentence 
after  conviction. 

Of  4,781  cases,  the  total  arraigned  be- 
fore Judge  Herbert,  only  969,  or  20  per 
cent,  were  turned  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  figures  represent  cases  from 
the  regular  district  courts  (statistics  of 
Judge  Herbert's  work  in  the  Women's 
Night  Court  are  not  included  here)  and 
in  these  there  is  no  diversity  in  the 
character  of  the  cases  coming  before 
the  different  magistrates.  Therefore, 
the  difference  between  the  20  per  cent 
and  43  per  cent  would  seem  to  be  due 
entirely  to  the  individual  differences  of 
the  magistrates  themselves.  The  avow- 
ed purpose  of  the  report  is  to  minimize 
these  individual  differences. 

Judge  Deuel  is  the  only  magistrate 
who  conforms  to  the  proceedure  upon 
which  he  lays  stress.  If  Judge  Deuel 
is  right,  the  other  magistrates  will  no 
doubt  recognize  it,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  and  there  will  result 
that  uniformity  of  procedure  which  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  charts. — 
Editor.] 

"LAID  UP  IN  A  NAPKIN" 

To  the  Editor  :  As  you  express  your 
intention  in  a  somewhat  threatening 
form  to  publish  more  matter  later,  in 
line  with  Mrs.  Spencer's  and  your  own 
severe  criticism  [The  Survey  for  De- 
cember 4,  1915]  of  those  who  have  coun- 
selled professional  peace  organizations 
to  suspend  active  propaganda,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  file  in  advance  an  earnest 
protest   against   your  purpose? 

Many  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  have  urged  upon  it  pre- 
cisely the  course  recommended  by  James 
Brown  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  and  which  has  been  pur- 
sued so  wisely  by  that  organization  upon 
a  basis  which  fully  justifies  its  course. 
The  editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
although  in  the  present  crisis  he  has  not 
failed  to  promote  the  cause  which  he 
espouses  by  endorsing  the  dangerous 
program  of  Richard  Bartholdt  (unfor- 
tunately an  officer  of  the  Peace  Society), 
has  given  testimony  to  its  attitude  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  which  should  be  paral- 
leled today.  He  has  acknowledged  that 
it  was  one  of  suspended  activity,  though 


its  members,  of  course,  sympathized 
with  the  war  against  slavery,  with  which 
the  agitation  of  its  general  arguments 
might  have  interfered. 

'Ihe  editor  of  the  Advocate  and  peace- 
at-any-price  people,  as  Horace  Greeley 
and  his  group  were  in  their  day,  are  ex- 
ceptions among  those  real  lovers  of 
peace  who  then  saw  that  the  war  against 
slavery  for  the  national  life  had  to  be 
prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end,  as  they  now 
see  is  the  case  with  the  war  against  war 
and  militarism,  for  the  very  life  of  the 
world.  Grant  this  premise,  and  we  con- 
cede the  solemn  meaning  of  the  war,  to 
which  the  crew  of  the  "ship  of  fools" 
and  many  other  good-hearted  persons 
are  blinded  by  emotional  sensibility. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  idiotic  notion 
that  these  awful  sacrifices  of  happiness, 
treasure  and  life  are  being  made  at  the 
dictation  of  a  few  potentates,  generals 
and  diplomats  in  a  blind  and  meaning- 
less struggle ;  and  let  us  try  to  under- 
stand why  every  peace  organization 
should  for  the  time  "withdraw  within 
itself"  lest  it  be  found,  with  untimely 
demonstrations,  to  fight  against  democ- 
racy, disarmament  and  peace — yes, 
"haply  to  fight  against  God." 

Erving  Winslow. 
Boston. 

NEW  SOCIAL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 

To  the  Editor:  I  organized  a  social 
service  league  in  Massillon  two  weeks 
ago.  Elsie  McChestney,  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  a 
visitor  for  the  Cincinnati  Associated 
Charities,  is  in  charge.  Massillon,  Ohio, 
is  a  town  of  about  18,000  population  and 
is  growing  rapidly,  new  steel  mills  and 
enameling  works  are  opening  and  others 
are  said  to  be  coming. 

The  Needle  Workers'  Guild  has  been 
managing  the  private  charities  of  the 
city  for  many  years,  the  ladies  of  the 
guild  have  been  enterprising  enough  to 
read  the  books  recommended  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  on  friendly  visiting 
and  problems  of  poverty  procured  by 
their  public  library,  and  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  investigating  and  visiting 
themselves.  They  will  be  a  great  assist- 
ance to  Miss  McChestney.  The  men  of 
the  town  are  coming  to  the  front  with 
financial  support,  E.  C.  Merwin  being 
president  of  the  league. 

Edith  M.  Cruise. 
[Chamber  of  Commerce.] 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

EXITS  OR  SPRINKLERS 

To  the  Editor:  While  the  authorities 
are  endeavoring  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Williamsburg 
factory  fire,  proponents  of  special  ways 
of  getting  out  of  buildings  say  that  it 
may  be  instructive  to  look  for  funda- 
mentals and  see  whether  enforcement  of 
the  laws  limiting  the  number  of  people 
permitted  to  work  in  the  factory  and  in- 
suring safety  to  their  lives  would  have 
tended  to  prevent  what  happened.  The 
search  for  fundamentals  begins  and  fin- 
ishes with  exits. 

Exceptions  are  taken  to  the  provision 
in  the  labor  law  that  allows  the  increase 
of  100  per  cent  in  human  occupancy 
in    buildings    equipped    with    automatic 
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sprinklers.  It  is  said  that  a  sprinkler 
system,  being  automatic  in  its  action, 
does  not  always  work.  If  the  sprinkler 
system  does  work,  proceeds  the  argu- 
ment, the  fire  must  set  it  off  and  must 
gain  headway  to  set  it  off,  and  this  takes 
time.  Meanwhile  people  do  not  sit 
around  waiting. 

Several  years  ago,  Chief  Kenlon  of 
Mew  York  city  determined  to  satisfy 
himself  that  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem could  be  depended  upon  to  save  life 
in  the  event  of  fire.  Under  his  direction 
automatic  sprinklers  were  installed  in 
the  test  house  in  the  fire  department 
headquarters'  yard.  Materials  for  a  con- 
siderable fire  were  heaped  inside.  A 
number  of  firemen  entered,  the  windows 
and  doors  were  closed  and  the  fire  start- 
ed. So  prompt  and  effective  was  the 
action  of  the  sprinklers  that  the  fire  did 
not  progress  far  enough  to  cause  the 
men  to  beat  a  retreat. 

It  is  said  that  unless  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem is  supervised  it  is  uncertain  of  ac- 
tion. The  National  Fire  Protective  As- 
sociation Committee  of  Safety  to  Life 
says:  "It  is  today  an  almost  unques- 
tioned fact  that  the  automatic  sprinkler 
affords  the  largest  degree  of  protection 
of  life  against  fire.  The  immense  num- 
ber of  fires  which  have  either  been 
promptly  extinguished  or  held  in  check 
bv  the  quick  operation  of  the  automatic 
sprinkler  definitely  demonstrates  this 
when  the  record  is  compared  with  sim- 
ilar fires  starting  in  buildings  which  had 
no  sprinkler  protection  and  in  which 
large  loss  of  life  has  resulted. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  sprinklers 
have  been  first  installed  in  hazardous 
factory  buildings,  only  one  interpreta- 
tion can  be  placed  on  the  results,  viz., 
that  a  great  many  lives  have  been  saved 
by  the  fires  being  controlled  in  incipiency 
before  they  became  of  sufficient  size  to 
endanger  the  occupants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  30  per  cent 
of  all  fires  opened  only  one  sprimder  and 
81  per  cent  do  not  open  more  than  ten 
heads.  This  shows  how  quickly  the 
fires  are  extinguished." 

It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  per- 
sons seeking  the  fundamentals  of  safety 
from  fire  persistently  put  the  proposi- 
tion of  getting  away  from  the  fire  be- 
fore that  of  "getting"  the  fire  before  it 
"gets  away."  The  fundamental  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  out  the  fire  or  confine  it  to 
the  locality  of  origin.. 

I.    G.     HOAGLAND. 

[Fire  Prevention  Engineer.] 
New  York  City. 


[Mr.  Hoagland,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  National  Automatic  Sprinkler  Asso- 
ciation, is  entirely  right  in  saying  that 
"the  fundamental  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
out  the  fire."  If  he  means  to  imply, 
however,  that  the  matter  of  exits  is  not 
more  fundamental,  he  is  wrong.  We  are 
concerned  with  protecting  life  more  than 
property. 

So  long  as  fires  occur  there  must  be 
adequate  means  of  getting  away  from 
them  while  they  are  being  put  out. 
Sprinkler  systems  are  safeguards  in 
checking  the  spread  of  fire  among  com- 
bustible material,  but  have  inherent  lim- 
itation   as    protectors    of    human    beings 


from  heat,  smoke  and  panic.  The  last 
quarterly  bulletin  of  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association  presents  a  list  of 
fires  occurring  in  sprinkler  equipped 
buildings.  This  list  includes  three  fires 
in  which  four  people  lost  their  lives  and 
others  were  seriously  injured. — Editor.] 

DR.  GRENFEL 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  due 
to  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfel  to  correct  the 
statement  in  The  Survey  for  December 
11,  that  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Ford's 
peace  party.  Dr.  Grenfel  sailed  before 
Mr.  Ford  to  do  military  medical  service 
under  Harvard  University. 

Hetty  S.  Cunningham. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

ON    GUARD    AT    THE 
PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

[Continued  from  page  428.] 

to  a  bureaucracy  directed  from  a  remote 
point  could  not  result  in  more  efficient 
service    from    a   public   health    standpoint." 

Even  if  one  could  accept  unreserved- 
ly the  authority  of  the  press  in  matters 
of  public  health,  there  would  remain  the 
perplexity  of  choosing  among  the  vari- 
ous editorial  opinions  uttered  last  spring. 
And  in  the  pages  by  which  one  would 
most  willingly  be  informed,  there  oc- 
curred omissions  and  inaccuracies  that 
make  one  pause. 

For  instance,  the  incident  has  been  of- 
ten referred  to,  of  the  steamship  Roma, 
which  was  "remanded  to  this  port"  be- 
cause "the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  [had]  no  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion at  Providence  for  the  detention  of 
any  large  number  of  contacts."  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  one 
important  fact  has  not  on  any  occasion 
been  mentioned.  That  is,  that  the  station 
at  Providence  had  recently  been  taken 
over  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  be- 
ing at  the  time  of  transfer  entirely  with- 
out equipment.  When  the  Roma  reach- 
ed Providence,  on  her  way  to  New  York, 
having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on 
No  Man's  Land  during  the  storm  of 
January,  1914,  preparation  of  the  float- 
ing hospital,  Newark,  now  in  service  at 
that  port,  was  nearly  completed,  and  she 
reached  her  position  a  few  weeks  later. 

To  an  ignorance  of  this  rather  impor- 
tant fact  must  be  attributed  not  only 
the  omission  of  it  from  published  ac- 
counts, but  also  the  extraordinary 
phrases  describing  New  York  as  de- 
signed by  Surgeon-General  Blue  to  be 
"a  concentration  camp  for  typhus  and 
cholera  suspects,"  "a  dumping-ground" 
for  typhus. 

Further,  the  Arrrc  York  Times  of 
April  25,  concluded  a  long  editorial  with 
the  following : 

"On  February  19,  last,  it  was  found  that 
for  two  years  a  steamship  line  using  the 
San  Jose  wharves  at  Havana  bad  been 
suffered  regularly  to  depart  for  New  York 
without  taking  out  a  bill  of  health,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  federal  service 
,\t  that  port.     One  of  the  persons  employed 


on  the  San  Jose  wharf,  falling  ill  of  the 
plague,  a  belated  federal  request  for  in- 
formation about  the  line  arrived  in  the 
quarantine  station  here,  and  within  half 
an  hour  the  delinquent  company  was 
brought   to   book." 

But  the  editorial  makes  in  fact  a 
much  wider  criticism  than  it  apparently 
realized.  It  implies,  for  one  thing,  a 
grave  charge  of  laxness  at  this  port. 
For  the  federal  quarantine  law  states 
explicitly,   concerning  bills  of  health : 

"The  quarantine  officers  shall  report  to 
the  collector  of  customs  any  vessel  which 
arrives  without  the  bill  of  health  herein- 
before described." 

Yet  another  instance :  Certain  news- 
papers advised  New  York  to  be  cautious 
about  transferring  its  quarantine,  be- 
cause the  Public  Health  Service  "is  not 
the  famous  Army  Medical  Corps" 
known  especially  for  its  work  at  Pana- 
ma; it  has  won  "no  conspicuous  success- 
es in  the  field  of  sanitation." 

Now  it  so  happens  that  a  most  strik- 
ing list  can  easily  be  compiled,  of  "con- 
spicuous successes"  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  won  in  this  very 
field  of  sanitation.  Only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  press  had  issued  its  cautions. 
it  had  also  to  announce  that  the  gold 
medal  of  American  Medicine  had  been 
awarded  to  Surgeon-General  Blue  for 
his  achievements  in  this  very  field  of 
sanitation.  And  a  similar  recognition 
accompanied  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's award  to  Dr.  Blue  of  the 
highest  gift  in  its  power — the  position 
of  its  coming  president. 

The  suppression  of  every  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  has 
been  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  the  men  of  that 
organization  have  stood  at  every  south- 
ern danger-post.  During  this  work. 
Surgeon  Carter  discovered  the  extrinsic- 
period  of  incubation — the  foundation  for 
the  mosquito  theory  and  the  findings  of 
Reed  and  his  associates  of  the  army 
board.  Of  Carter's  report,  Major-Gen- 
eral Gorgas  said  in  his  book,  Sanitation 
in  Panama.  "Measured  by  the  results 
produced,  this  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant papers  ever  written."  (Page  10.) 
The  control  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
in  New  Orleans,  1905,  devolved  upon 
Surgeon  White  of  the  service,  and  his 
success  in  eradicating  the  disease  from 
a  non-immune  population  clearly  estab- 
lished the  mosquito  theory  for  all  time, 
and  is  one  of  the  great  sanitary  under- 
takings on  record. 

The  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
vaccination  into  the  United  States  was 
Surgeon  Waterhouse,  in  charge  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Boston,  who  ob- 
tained Jenner's  virus  from  England  and 
vaccinated  his  own  children.  Subsequent- 
ly exposing  them  to  infection  without 
injury.  Tn  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 
Surgeons  Anderson  and  Goldber^cr 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  typhus 
fever  with  Brill's  disease,  and  discover- 
ed the  means  of  its  transmission. 
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Wherever  plague  has  occurred,  it  has 
been  detected  or  confirmed  by  officers 
of  the  service,  and  upon  them  its  con- 
trol has  devolved.  The  work  of  Blue 
at  San  Francisco,  of  Creel  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  extensive  anti-plague  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Rucker  in  New  Orleans, 
all  have  resulted  in  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  wherever  found. 

Yet  again,  to  Stiles  of  the  service,  is 
due  the  discovery  of  the  American  hook- 
worm, from  the  economic  standpoint  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
age.  In  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal 
Zone  the  federal  service  bore  a  recog- 
nized part.  Throughout  the  years  of 
construction,  officers  of  the  service  stood 
guard  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  were  as- 
signed to  duty  in  every  commercial  cen- 
ter with  which  the  zone  had  communi- 
cation— Guayaquil,  for  example,  and 
Callao  and  La  Guaira.  The  chief  quar- 
antine officer  of  the  Canal  Zone  today  is 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Guthrie,  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  quarantine  followed  are  those  of 
the  service. 

Public  health  administration  in  the 
Philippines  has  meant  control  of  chol- 
era, eradication  of  plague,  practically 
the  extinction  of  smallpox,  and  the 
segregation  and  care  of  lepers.  Initia- 
ted by  Perry  (who  was  recently  detailed 
to  the  medical  examination  of  immi- 
grants at  Ellis  Island),  it  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Heiser  and  his  assistants  and 
Long,  all  of  the  service. 

A  full  story  should  tell  of  typhoid 
studies,  of  milk  investigations,  of  ex- 
perimentation in  measles,  of  pellagra 
[see  The  Survey  for  November  27, 
1915],  and  of  the  establishment  of  diph- 
theria and  tetanus  anti-toxin  units,  as 
well  as  of  rural  sanitary  surveys.  But 
enough  detail  has  been  given  to  prove 
how  baseless  is  the  assertion  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  achieved  "no 
conspicuous  successes"  in  the  field  of 
sanitation. 

But  not  all  New  York's  opinion  is 
voiced  by  the  resolutions  and  press  ar- 
ticles thus  far  mentioned.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  published  in  its  or- 
gan, Greater  New  York  (issues  of 
April  5  and  19,  1915),  a  record  of  the 
executive  committee's  deliberations  up- 
on this  matter  of  a  federal  quarantine, 
their  "unanimous  approval"  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted  in  support  of  their 
request  to  Governor  Whitman  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer. 

Similar  approval  is  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Departments  of 
Finance,  Health,  Public  Charities ;  by 
the  Educational  Alliance,  Immigrants 
League,  by  the  general  committee  of  the 
Staten  Island  Civic  League,  by  several 
hundred  physicians  in  city  and  state;  by 
representative  papers  and  periodicals ; 
by  business  firms  and  insurance  com- 
panies; by  university  professors  in  this 
and     other     states.       When     effort     was 


made  during  the  State  Medical  Society's 
meeting  last  June,  to  accept  a  report 
favoring  the  continued  control  by  the 
state  of  this  quarantine  station,  the  so- 
ciety refused  to  rescind  its  earlier  action, 
which  was   in   favor  of  federal  control. 

Endorsement  comes,  too,  from  fifteen 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  from  Madison  to  Los  Angeles  and 
to  Savannah ;  from  eighteen  clubs,  such 
as  the  Republican  and  City  Clubs  of 
New  York ;  from  army  officials  like 
Major-General  Gorgas  and  the  late  Gen- 
eral Sternberg,  whose  letter  was  re- 
ceived only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

These  and  many  other  testimonials 
from  many  sources  have  been  received 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Their  collection  of  letters  includes  com- 
mendation of  the  transfer  to  federal  au- 
thority from  the  state  Board  of  Health 
of  Wisconsin,  from  W.  M.  Daniels,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
from  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin,  Health  Depart- 
ment, Providence,  R.  I.  (scene  of  the 
Roma  incident),  and  from  Dr.  Oscar 
Dowling,    of    the    Louisiana    Board    of 


Health,  whose  commendation  now  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  he  signed  un- 
der protest  the  agreement  that  the  New 
Orleans  station  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  position  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies is  suggested  by  these  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search.    One  line  writes: 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
is  a  decided  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
methods  employed  by  the  recent  authorities 
in  administering  quarantine  regulations  at 
this  port.  .  .  .  We  believe  as  a  matter 
of  general  principle  that  particular  affairs 
having  to  do  with  international  commerce 
should  be  under  the  control  of  federal  au- 
thorities and  we  would  particularly  favor 
the  United  States   Public  Health   Service." 

The  Mallory  Line  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company  had  similar  favorable 
opinion. 

Evidently  quarantine  at  the  port  of 
New  York  is  of  national  interest  and  of 
international  relationship.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  has  an  immediate  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  country  and  the 
world. 
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Indigestion  and  Diet 

Indigestion  and  constipation  cause  so  much  wholly  unnecessary  pain  and  discom- 
fort that  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  has  written  a  boo*.,  telling  the  natural  means  of  relief. 
These  involve  only  slight  changes  in  daily  habits — no  drugs.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  able  to 
tell  you  just  what  to  do  because,  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe,  treat 
and  prescribe  for  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion,  constipation  and  the  more  serious 
ills  they  lead  to.  Therefore,  what  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  is  the  result  of  experience — 
he  deals  with  fat  ts,  not  theory.  Dr.  Kellogg's  methods  are  sane,  sensible,  sound  and 
natural.  You  follow  them  because  they  appeal  to  your  good  sense.  Dr.  Kellogg's  new 
book  is  called  "Colon  Hygiene."  It  contains  nearly  400  pages,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, complete  diet  tables  and  full  instructions  for  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Price 
only  $2.  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Order  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  hook  at  once  for  prompt  refund.    Send  order  to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  2601  w.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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ORPHANED  BERT  A 

Both  father  and  mother  foiled  by  a  bomb,  this  little  French  maid  is  being 
made  happy  by  one  of  the  many  societies  organized  since  the  war  to  care  for 
orphaned  children — thousands  of  them   and  the  number  daily    increasing 

(See  page  455) 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

J-JENRY  FORD'S  latest  peace  plan  strikes 
directly  at  one  of  the  economic  factors 
in  war-making — the  profits  in  munitions. 
He  has  invented  a  cheap,  light  tractor  en- 
gine for  farm  use  and  proposes  that  the 
munitions  plants  shall  beat  their  modern 
swords  into  ultra-modern  plowshares  at  a 
profit.    Page  457. 

£)ID  Billy  Sunday's  press  agent  slip  a  cog 
when  he  let  the  evangelist's  copy 
righted  sermon  go  to  the  Syracuse  news- 
papers with  a  paragraph  advocating  a  seg- 
regated vice  district,  or  does  Mr.  Sunday 
really  believe  in  that  contraption  of  the 
dark  ages?     Page  447. 

'pHE  number  of  lynchings  in  the  United 
States  increased  a  third  last  year,  with 
Georgia  leading.    Page  453. 

WHEN  a  father  falls  at  the  front,  he 
leaves  somewhere  mouths  to  be  fed 
and  bodies  to  be  clothed.  Mrs.  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  recently  returned  from  France, 
tells  some  of  the  things  that  country  is 
doing  for  its  orphaned  and  refugee  chil- 
dren.    Page  455. 

SEVEN  states  showed  Demon  Rum  where 
to  head  in  January  1.     Page  448. 

\yHILE  Cuba  and  Siam  have  been  re- 
sponding to  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  international  peace  conference  of 
women  last  May,  difficulties  many  and 
various  have  been  experienced  by  the 
women's  groups  in  the  belligerent  countries 
Page  443. 

JOHN  B.  RILEY,  state  superintendent  of 
*'  prisons,  whose  resignation  Governor 
Whitman  demanded  last  week,  has  for 
months  been  at  swords'  points  with  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne.     Page  443. 

WHAT  is  nearer  to  you  than  your  health3 
Yet  you  probably  do  not  know  that 
whether  you  are  a  senator,  a  leper  or  just 
a  man  on  the  street,  the  United  States  Pub 
lie  Health  Service  is  doing  a  lot  to  protect 
you  from  disease.  In  the  third  of  his 
series  on  Uncle  Sam's  service  to  citizens 
Mr.  Taylor  tells  you  about  this.     Page  461. 

WORKMEN'S  compensation  in  New  Jer 
sey — as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be.     Page 
450. 

pREE  speech,  say  the  friends  of  Margaret 
Sanger,  who  will  be  tried  next  week  for 
advocating  birth  control,  is  the  real  issue 
in  her  case.     Page  446. 

ANSWERS  to  the  stock  objections  against 
the  minimum  wage,  and  knowledge  of 
how  the  minimum  wage  works  out  in  prac- 
tice, may  be  had  by  reading  R.  H.  Tawney's 
new  book,  reviewed  by  Josephine  Gold- 
mark.    Page  465. 

DELEGATES  from  forty- four  states  and 
three  Canadian  provinces  attended  the 
third   National   Conference    on    Marketing 
and  Farm  Credits.     Page  468. 
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SBORNE'S    SUPERIOR    ASKED 
TO  RESIGN 


Governor  Whitman's  demand 
last  week  for  the  resignation  of  John  B. 
Riley,  superintendent  of  state  prisons  of 
New  York  and  official  superior  of  the 
warden  of  Sing  Sing,  was  met  by  Mr. 
Riley's  refusal  to  resign.  The  governor 
thereupon  served  charges  upon  the  su- 
perintendent and  set  Tuesday,  January 
11,  for  the  hearing. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  govern- 
or's act  was  the  issuance  of  an  order  by 
the  state  superintendent  directing  the 
transfer  of  sixty-six  prisoners  from  Sing 
Sing  to  the  state  prison  at  Dannemora. 
Some  of  these  were  tubercular  patients. 
Most  of  them  were  or  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  the 
prisoners'  self-governing  body  inau- 
gurated by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  Their 
transfer  would  have  gone  far  to  disrupt 
temporarily  the  new  regime  at  Sing  Sing. 
After  pointing  out  these  facts,  Governor 
Whitman  said  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Riley: 

"Your  drastic  and  precipitate  action, 
without  conference  either  with  the  war- 
den or  with  the  governor,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  be  inspired  by  but  one  motive, 
and  its  effect,  as  you  know,  if  carried 
out,  must  be  to  break  down  the  admin- 
istration and  render  the  new  warden's 
position  intolerable." 

The  personal  hostility  between  Super- 
intendent Riley  and  Mr.  Osborne  has  for 
months  been  open  and  bitter.  Mr.  Os- 
borne in  his  speeches  has  accused  his 
superior  officer  of  enmity  toward  him 
and  has  pointed  to  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened last  July  as  one  bit  of  proof.  Pat- 
rick H.  McDonald,  an  employe  in  the 
state  Prison  Department,  arrived  at  Sing 
Sing  the  night  before  the  Becker  execu- 
tion, when  Mr.  Osborne  was  expected  to 
be  away,  and  left  in  the  morning  with 
some  700  papers  that  he  had  taken  with- 
out the  warden's  knowledge.  He  left  a 
note  signed  by  Superintendent  Riley  and 
saying  that  Mr.  Riley  had  directed  his 
"confidential  agent  ...  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  orders  on  file"  at  the 
prison  having  to  do  with  the  "assign- 
ments of  convicts."  Mr.  Osborne  learned 
of  Mr.  McDonald's  departure  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  followed  him  to  the 
railway  station,  where  he  picked  up  Mr. 
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McDonald's  bag  and  extracted  the  pa- 
pers. Among  them  were  personal  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Riley  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
documents  bearing  on  the  administration 
of  a  former  principal  keeper  whom  Mr. 
Osborne  had  dismissed,  and  other  papers 
not  covered  by  the  superintendent's  note. 
The  present  instance  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Superintendent  Riley  has  di- 
rected the  transfer  of  prisoners  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  the  league. 
He  has  insisted  that  he  has  not  aimed  to 
undermine  the  league,  but  that  the  trans- 
fers were  called  for  by  the  overcrowding 
at  Sing  Sing.  Persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Superintendent  Riley  is  him- 
self opposed  to  Mr.  Osborne's  reforms 
have  contended  that  he  has  been  made 
the  tool  of  less  scrupulous  subordinates. 
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THATS  ALL. 


BOOZE,  A  VITAL  QUESTION 

'P  HE  National  Safety  Council  of 
Chicago  is  distributing  among  fac- 
tory workers  leaflets  containing  this 
drawing  and  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson:  "Alcohol  as  a 
food  is  a  joke  and  a  rather  bad  joke 
at  that."  The  leaflet  is  issued  in  the 
council's  Bulletin  Board  Series  and 
the  drawing  is  reprinted  by  courtesy 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  The 
council  claims  that  its  bulletins  are 
'read  by  2,000,000  workmen  every 
week." 
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OMEN  AS  "ACTIVISTS":  THE 
HAGUE  COMMITTEE 


Raids  in  some  countries  and  ridi- 
cule in  all,  with  intercepted  mails  that 
cut  off  communication  between  the 
groups  in  the  different  countries,  have 
not  stopped  the  spread  of  the  woman's 
movement  for  peace.  The  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  at  Washing- 
ton this  week  makes  it  opportune  to  note 
some  of  the  developments  since  the  in- 
ternational gathering  at  The  Hague  last 
May. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  are,  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  mission  of  delegates 
from  The  Hague  to  the  war  capitals  and 
to  the  neutral  nations,  the  visit  to  this 
country  in  the  fall  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Committee  of 
Women  for  Permanent  Peace,  who  had 
taken  part  in  these  missions,  the  joint 
manifesto  issued  by  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs 
(Holland),  Crystal  Macmillan  (Great 
Britain),  Rosika  Schwimmer  (Austria- 
Hungary),  Emily  G.  Balch  and  Jane 
Addams  (United  States)  which  an- 
nounced that  assurances  had  been  re- 
ceived from  two  chief  belligerents  that 
they  would  not  regard  the  calling  of  a 
conference  of  neutrals  as  an  unfriendly 
act,  assurances  from  three  European 
neutrals  that  they  would  join  in  such  a 
conference  and  assurances  from  two 
other  neutrals  that  they  would  call  it  if 
the  United  States  would  co-operate. 

Whether  any  significance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  Colonel  House's  present  mis- 
sion to  Europe  in  this  connection  remains 
to  be  seen.  No  assurance  of  willingness 
to  co-operate  was  forthcoming  in  the  fall 
from  either  the  White  House  or  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  the  interval  Dr.  Jacobs  and  Miss 
Macmillian  returned  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  international  committee  at  467 
Keizersgracht,  Amsterdam.  Miss  Ad- 
dams' illness  has  led  to  the  postponement 
of  a  meeting  of  the  international  com- 
mittee called  for  mid-January,  but  there 
has  been  no  diminution  of  activity  at 
headquarters.  Through  a  Brazilian 
woman,  correspondence  has  been  opened 
up  with  leading  women  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Many  interesting  acknowledgments 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  The  Hague 
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have  been  received  from  officials  of  the 
smaller  governments,  ranging  from  the 
president  of  Cuba  to  one  of  the  leading 
native  princes  of  Siam.  One  of  the 
women  members  of  the  Finnish  parlia- 
ment is  an  active  member  of  the  inter- 
national committee,  and  the  names  of 
five  other  Finnish  women  have  recently 
been  submitted.  A  committee  has 
been  organized  in  the  Polish  city  of 
Cracow  and  the  names  of  other  Polish 
women  sent  in  from  Warsaw,  Lemburg 
and  Posen. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
women's  groups  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries have  been  many  and  various.  Let- 
ters sent  out  from  The  Hague  head- 
quarters to  Italy  and  Greece  via  France 
have  been  returned  even  when  register- 
ed. Letters  sent  to  Budapest  members 
were  returned  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities.  Similar  treatment  has  been 
accorded  letters  sent  out  by  other  peace 
organizations.  Letters  sent  by  the  Berne 
bureau  to  the  United  States  have,  tor 
example,  been  in  many  instances  inter- 
cepted. 

TX/'HEN  The  Hague  delegates  visited 
Petrograd  last  summer,  the  police 
took  occasion  to  notify  the  local  peace 
society  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  allow- 
ed to  work.  Recent  word  from  both  Rus- 
sia and  Finland  indicates  that  it  is  still 
impossible  for  the  women  of  those  coun- 
tries to  work  openly  for  peace.  Indirect 
word  is  to  the  effect  that  the  office  of  the 
Paris  committee  and  the  home  of  one  of 
its  leading  members  have  been  raided  by 
the  police  and  its  correspondence  with 
the  Amsterdam  office  confiscated.  A 
meeting  arranged  by  the  International 
Women's  League  (as  the  English  organ- 
ization is  now  designated)  was'called  off 
because  the  owner  of  a  big  London  hall 
withdrew  his  consent.  A  meeting  of  the 
Union  for  Democratic  Control  had  been 
broken  up  just  before. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  woman's 
movement  for  peace  who  has  felt  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  more  belligerent  coun- 
trymen is  Emily  Hobhouse.  Miss 
Hobhouse  is  known  to  Americans  as 
the  Englishwoman  who  instituted  the 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  among 
the  Boer  women  and  children  following 
the  South  African  war  and  whose  ex- 
posure of  the  excesses  resorted  to  by  the 
British  troops  aroused  England  at  the 
time.  She  is  now  conveniently  classed  as 
a  German  agent  in  some  people's  minds, 
in  the  same  way  that  Philip  Morel,  whose 
exposure  of  the  Belgian  atrocities  several 
years  ago  challenged  the  whole  of 
Europe,  is  now  twisted  into  being  a 
renegade  Englishman  whose  real  pur- 
pose was  to  wrest  the  Congo  from  the 
Belgians  in  order  to  turn  it  over  to  Ger- 
many !  Mr.  Morel  is  today  secretary  of 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Control  and 
has  apparently  been  only  less  viciously 
attacked  by  his  fellow  countrymen  than 
Romaine  Roland  in  France. 


The  officers  of  the  international  com- 
mittee at  The  Hague  made  it  clear  be- 
fore the  Oscar  II  reached  port  that  while 
the  aim  of  the  Ford  peace  ship  was  kin- 
dred to  their  movement  for  a  conference 
of  neutrals,  the  enterprise  had  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  the  international 
committee.  Madame  Schwimmer,  who 
instigated  the  peace  ship  plan,  and  Miss 
Addams,  who  gave  her  consent  to  go 
after  the  ship  had  been  chartered,  are 
both  members  of  the  international  com- 
mittee but  both  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  acting  as  individuals.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  illness  which  prevented 
Miss  Addams  from  taking  passage  will 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  international  committee 
before  spring.  In  an  interview  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  last  week,  her 
first  on  getting  out  of  the  hospital,  she 
said: 

"I  will  not  comment  on  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  the  peace  ship,  but  it  was  not 
related  to  our  movement.  The  peace 
ship  brought  needed  publicity.  It  put 
peace  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers 
in  all  countries.  That  is  certain  to  re- 
sult in  great  benefit. 

"There  is  too  much  secrecy  concern- 
ing the  beginnings  and  endings  of  war. 
Such  movements  ought  to  be  democratic, 
initiated,  discussed  and  controlled  by  the 
people  and  not  by  diplomats.  This  war 
began  in  secret  diplomacy.  Is  it  to  end 
in  secret  conferences  by  diplomats? 
Who  can  tell  now  what  secret  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  by  the  few  men 
who  hold  the  destinies  of  nations  in  their 
hands,  unrestrained  by  any  fear  of  pub- 
licity? 

"To  counteract  this  situation  the 
women's  plan  is  to  establish  a  confer- 
ence of  neutrals  as  a  clearing  house  for 
peace  sentiment.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  public  sentiment 
for  peace  is  control  of  the  press  by  the 
military  authorities.  They  will  not  per- 
mit any  discussion  of  peace.  The  people 
of  one  warring  country  who  desire  peace 
are  induced  to  believe  that  those  of  the 
enemy  country  are  all  for  war  whereas 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  the 
other  country  are  equally  anxious  for 
peace. 

"If  there  was  a  clearing-house  through 
which  the  manifestos  of  peace  groups, 
parties  and  even  individuals  might  find 
publication,  it  would  soon  develop  a  syn- 
thetic  movement   in   all   countries." 

The  members  of  the  international  com- 
mittee regard  the  statements  made  by 
the  English  prime  minister  in  Parliament 
in  December  and  the  German  chancellor 
in  the  Reichstag  the  same  month,  as 
going  further  than  any  public  state- 
ments heretofore  made  in  expressing 
willingness  for  negotiations.  Private 
advices  from  the  war  capitals  in  their 
possession  go  further.  Aside  from  the 
official  assurances,  they  report  evidence 
of  growing  groups  of  citizens  interested 
in  what  the  English  economist  John  A. 
Hobson  calls  "approaches  to  peace." 


[RESIDENT'S    COMMISSION 
COLORADO  COAL  FIELDS 


IN 


Conditions  in  the  Colorado  coal 
fields  a  year  after  the  strike  of  1913- 
1914  are  to  be  studied  and  reported 
to  President  Wilson  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  him  at  the  close  of  the 
strike.  This  commission  consists  of 
Seth  Low,  chairman;  Charles  W.  Mills, 
a  Philadelphia  coal  operator,  and  Pat- 
rick Gilday,  an  officer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  It  made  its 
first  official  visit  to  Colorado  just  after 
the  holidays. 

The  commission  has  been  conferring 
with  coal  operators  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and 
has  spent  some  time  investigating  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  camps.  J.  F.  Wel- 
born,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  described  the  new  in- 
dustrial representation  plan  and  the  work 
that  his  company  is  doing  in  improving 
conditions  in  camps.  According  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Mr.  Welborn 
told   the  commission  that 

"the  company  expended  in  the  last  year 
$57,205  in  removing  objectionable  build- 
ings and  erecting  model  structures;  $15,- 
295  in  fencing  employes'  homes,  and 
$22,971  in  constructing  club  and  bath 
houses.  In  addition,  $24,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  completing  club  houses. 

"He  announced  also  the  company  had 
commenced  the  construction  of  emer- 
gency hospitals  in  its  coal  camps.  Two 
of  these,  one  at  Primero,  Colo.,  and  an- 
other at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  are  being  built." 

RIPPE  AT  THE  DOOR"  ALL 
OVER  THE  COUNTRY 


"G 


"We're  all  knocked  out  at  our 
house — colds,  you  know."  It  seems  to 
be  the  rule  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
Grippe  continues  to  furnish  material  for 
headliner,  funny  man  and  staff  poet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  multiplied  activities 
of  boards  of  health,  bacteriologists  and 
doctors   in   general. 

The  grippe  germ,  or  pneumococcus,  or 
whatever  he  is,  landed  first  in  Milwau- 
kee on  his  pilgrimage  out  of  the  every- 
where into  the  here.  Then  he  journeyed 
eastward,  keeping  several  thousand 
school  children  at  home  in  Chicago, 
spreading  distress  in  Detroit,  causing 
fifty-three  deaths  in  three  days  in  Cleve- 
land, 20,000  cases  in  Hartford,  12,000 
in  Philadelphia,  many  in  Harrisburg,  a 
bad  epidemic  in  New  York,  and  is  said 
to  be  on  the  way  through  Connecticut 
to  Harvard  University. 

Figures  from  official  health  bulletins 
are  quite  as  startling  as  many  in  the 
more  general  press.  Chicago's  health 
bulletin  for  the  week  ending  December 
25  states  that  the  deaths  from  pneumonia 
for  that  week  in  1914  numbered  93: 
those  in  1915  numbered  426.  New  York 
is  said  to  have  had  five  times  as  many 
deaths  from  influenza  during  the  same 
week  as  during  the  corresponding  time 
in    1914.    and    200  more   fatal  cases  of 
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pneumonia  than  last  year. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  in  many 
research  laboratories  to  ascertain  just 
what  is  this  troublesome  disease  that 
spreads  so  widely  and  so  quickly,  and  td 
find  a  cure  for  the  pandemic.  But  in 
the  meantime,  a  long,  warm  sleep  for 
those  victims  who  can  spare  time  for 
such  a  luxury,  sensible  dressing  and  eat- 
ing, and  the  warning,  "Cover  up  each 
cough  and  sneeze,"  are  offered  as  the 
best  known  checks  for  the  grippe, — 
above  all,  avoid  quack  cough  remedies. 
Rochester's  health  report  quotes  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley's  advice : 

"Take  a  bottle  of  cough  medicine,  set 
it  on  a  table  in  the  patient's  room;  open 
all  the  windows  and  then  throw  the  bot- 
tle of  cough  medicine  out  through  one 
of  them."  „  ...    _J 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  MORALS 
—AND  $1.50  A  DAY 

"Six  dollars  a  week  is  ad- 
mittedly starvation  wages.  Such  an  em- 
ployer, you  say,  ought  either  to  pay  his 
men  a  living  wage  or  shut  up  shop.  But 
what  of  the  man  who  pays  what  appar- 
ently is  the  accepted  minimum  wage  in 
New  York— $1.50  a  day?" 

This  question  is  put  to  the  public  by 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety in  the  annual  report  of  its  Depart- 
ment of  General  Work,  just  issued.  The 
society  answers  its  own  question  thus: 

"In  our  experience  this  is  not  enough 
to  maintain  the  average  family  (two 
adults  and  three  children)  in  New  York 
city  according  to  American  standards  of 
decency.  Health,  education,  morals,  one 
or  all,  are  almost  certain  to  break  under 
such  a  wage.  Sooner  or  later  sickness, 
malnutrition,  low  vitality,  or  bad  hous- 
ing bring  the  family  to  charity  for 
help." 

Several  other  problems  met  by  the  so- 
ciety in  its  work  are  stated  in  a  similar 
effort  to  arouse  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  One  of  these  is  factory 
home  work.  Such  work,  says  the  so- 
ciety, 

"is  outrageously  underpaid.  It  involves 
long  hours.  It  induces  child  labor — de- 
spite the  most  careful  inspection.  It 
makes  real  home  life  impossible.  If  not 
the  result,  it  is  at  least  the  corollary  of 
low  wages  paid  to  men.     .     .     . 

"Home  working  women,  isolated  as 
they  are  from  one  another,  have  no 
means  of  organization,  no  way  of  en- 
forcing demands  upon  the  contractors 
who  employ  them.  Factory  home  work 
just  because  it  is  done  at  home  defies 
effective  regulation.  There  is  only  one 
alternative.  Factory  home  work  must  be 
abolished." 

The  society  urges  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  industrial  farm  colony. 
"Three  years  ago  the  state  of  New  York 
purchased  825  acres  of  land  in  Dutchess 
county  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  colony. 
But  the  acres  have  lain  idle  ever  since." 

"Why,"  it  asks,  "do  the  people  of  New 
York  penalize  a  woman  for  having  an 
unfaithful   husband?     In   Ohio,    for   in- 
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PITY   THE   BLIND 


stance,  the  man  is  made  to  work  while 
he  is  in  jail  and  $3.50  each  week  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  is  paid  his  wife." 
During  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1915,  the  society  had  11,197  families  un- 
der care,  3,142  more  than  in  the  previous 
year  and  nearly  5,000  more  than  in  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
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ELP  FOR  SIX  MILLION  STARV- 
ING JEWS 


Energetic  campaigns  for 
money  to  relieve  starving  Jews  in  the 
war  countries,  the  number  of  which  is 
estimated  at  six  million,  are  being  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  country.  The 
Jewish  Relief  Committee  announced 
that  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  city,  on  December  21,  it 
raised  $800,000  in  pledges  and  actual 
contributions  for  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
Galicia,  Poland  and  Palestine.  Since 
that  time  a  mass  meeting  in  Baltimore 
has  brought  in  more  money,  and  other 
rallies  are  planned  in  Kansas  City  and 
elsewhere. 

Under  the  Joint  Committee  on  Jewish 
Relief,  of  which  Felix  M.  Warburg  is 
chairman,  are  two  other  committees: 
one,  the  Central  Committee  working  for 
funds  among  the  synagogues,  and  the 
other,  the  People's  Relief  Committee. 
The  latter  branch  co-operates  with  the 
trade  unions  and  solicits  from  business 
people.  The  woman's  auxiliary  of  this 
committee,  with  Mrs.  Philip  Lewisohn 
as  chairman,  is  planning  a  series  of  tag- 
days  throughout  the  winter  to  gather 
money. 

Over  $1,500,000,  it  is  announced,  has 
already  been  sent  abroad  and  the  cam- 
paign is  only  begun.     To  keep  alive  the 


two  and  one-half  million  Jews  in  the 
twenty  Russian  provinces  under  the  care 
of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  in 
Petrograd,  it  is  estimated  that  620,000 
rubles  per  month  is  needed. 

While  the  money  is  being  used  pri- 
marily to  buy  bread,  it  is  being  spent 
also,  it  is  declared,  to  rebuild  schools. 
In  these  schools  children  will  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  distracted  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  misery  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing up.  Where  armies  have  fought  and 
passed  on,  as  in  Galicia,  some  of  the 
money  is  going  for  rehabilitation. 


R 


EFERENDUM   ON  8-HOUR  DAY 
FOR  RAILROADS 


The  eight-hour  day  will  come 
into  vogue  on  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try if  the  plans  that  were  laid  in  Chi- 
cago the  latter  part  of  December  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  railroad  brother- 
hoods come  to  fruition.  It  was  decided 
to  take  a  referendum  vote  among  the 
membership  on  the  question  of  making 
simultaneous  demands  upon  the  western 
railroads  for  a  reduction  in  working 
hours  to  eight. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
day  on  the  railroads  would  mean  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  present  practice  would 
appear  from  a  statement  given  out  by 
W.  Jett  Lauck,  statistical  agent  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen.  Mr.  Lauck  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  76  west- 
ern railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  indicate  that  during  the 
eighteen  months  between  July  1,  1912, 
and  December  31,  1913,  "there  were  49,- 
286  cases  where  engineers  and  firemen 
worked  for  a  continuous  period  of  six- 
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teen  hours  or  longer  and  over  16,000 
cases  where  they  worked  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  eighteen  hours  or  more." 

Mr.  Lauck  compares  figures  obtained 
in  this  way  with  a  recent  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Wages 
and  Hours  in  the  Steel  Industry  in  1913. 
Such  a  comparison  seems  to  show  that 
much  longer  schedules  of  hours  are 
maintained  on  the  railroads  than  in  the 
steel   industry. 

"An  extraordinary  situation  is  thus 
presented,"  says  Mr.  Lauck,  "of  employ- 
ing highly  skilled  men  in  places  of  great 
public  responsibility  under  conditions 
which  were  unmistakably  condemned  by 
the  federal  government,  the  unions,  and 
by  representatives  of  employers  for  even 
the  most  unskilled  and  least  responsible 
workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry." 

SEQUELS  TO  THE  DIAMOND  FAC- 
TORY FIRE 

Fire  Commissioner  Robert  Adam- 
son  of  New  York  city  closed  two  fac- 
tories on  December  31,  because  the  fire 
hazard  was  in  his  opinion  so  great  as 
to  justify  such  action.  The  commission- 
er is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would 
take  similar  action  in  the  case  of  250 
other  buildings  under  investigation 
wherever  "conditions  hazardous  to  life 
are  found  and  the  owners  refuse  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations." 

The  possibility  of  closing  factories 
when  the  owners  refuse  to  make  them 
safe  has  been  much  discussed  since  the 
Diamond  building  fire  in  Brooklyn  on 
November  6.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  that  such  action  has  been  taken 
by  a  fire  commissioner. 

Meanwhile,  four  people  have  been  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter  in  connection 
with  the  Diamond  factory  fire,  in  which 
twelve  persons  lost  their  lives.  Two  of 
those  indicted  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dia- 
mond, owners  of  the  building,  and  the 
other  two  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Essex  Waist  Company  in  whose  factory 
on  the  third  floor  a  locked  door  cut  off 
escape.  The  bodies  of  three  workers 
were  found  in  front  of  this  door.  The 
four  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
have  been  released  under  bond  of  $10. 
000  each. 

STATE  BUDGET  CONTROL  WITH- 
OUT A  BUDGET 

Governor  Whitman  has  taken  the 
budget  bull  by  the  horns  and  proposes 
that  the  state  of  New  York  shall  have  a 
modern  and  controllable  system  of  ap- 
propriating money  in  spite  of  the  mould- 
ering ruins  of  the  state  budget  plank 
which  went  down  in  the  wreck  of  the 
new   constitution   last   election   day. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  he 
advocates  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  a  budget.  And  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  taken  a  practical  means  to 
the  same  end  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion by  holding  a  budget  conference  with 


A   Prayer  for  Relief 
Workers 

By  Oscar  Leonard 

TA/  E  ARE  thankful  for  the  op- 
v*  portunities  of  service.  Our 
task  is  not  easy,  nor  is  our  path 
clear.  Yet  we  shall  try  this  day 
and  all  days  to  come  to  serve  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  in  love 
and  mercy,  yet  not  forgetful  of 
justice. 

May  we  this  day  do  our  work 
of  helpfulness  better  than  on  all 
previous  days.  May  we  learn  how 
to  give  without  injury  and  may 
even  our  refusal  of  material  as- 
sistance be  helpful  to  those  we 
turn  away,  that  they  may  learn  to 
help  themselves  rather  than  lean 
on  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  fallen  may 
zve  be  able  to  help  them  rise  and 
take  new  hold  and  new  heart. 
May  our  own  lives  inspire  those 
zttho  come  in  contact  with  us  and 
may  they  willingly  follow  us  feel- 
ing we  are  their  friends  and  well 
wishers. 

May  our  souls  retain  our  faith 
in  man  in  spite  of  discouragements 
and  disappointments  which  come 
unth  our  day's  labor.  May  we  not 
lose  hope  on  seeing  the  hopeless, 
not  lose  heart  on  seeing  the  dis- 
heartened. In  dealing  with  the  de- 
graded, may  zve  not  come  to  doubt 
the  sacrcdncss  of  our  fcllowmen, 
nor  grozv  to  despise  any  man  or 
woman  no  matter  how  mean  or 
bestial  they  may  appear. 

May  the  images  of  those  we 
helped  to  rise  be  ever  before  us 
that  our  hearts  may  be  hardy  in 
the  arduous  work  before  us  and 
that  the  days  may  not  seem  dreary 
with  discouragement.  May  zee 
ever  feci  that  those  who  come  to 
us  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  need 
of  guidance  and  that  to  extend 
such  guidance  is  a  privilege  for 
which  we  must  be  grateful. 

May  zve  be  so  guided  in  our 
labors  that  the  zvounds  zve  try  to 
heal  shall  heal,  that  our  errors — 
for  err  zve  must  being  only  hu- 
man— shall  not  be  injurious  to  our 
fcllozvmcn.  May  zve  feel  at  the 
close  of  the  day  that  zve  are  near- 
er the  time  whin  all  men  shall 
ivork  together  for  the  common 
good  and  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  poz'crty  or  degradation,  when 
man  shall  stand  erect  and  feel  him- 
self to  be  the  realization  of  high 
ideals  and  noble  aspirations.  May 
our  efforts  cease  to  be  transitory 
that  zve  may  help  speed  the  day 
when  uncertainty  and  -want  shall 
have  gone   from  this  earth. 


committees  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, working  over  the  appropriations 
requested  by  each  state  department  and 
bureau,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  drafting 
a  single  bill  for  all  state  appropriations 
for  this  year. 

Further,  he  would  center  all  fiscal  au- 
thority in  the  office  of  the  state  control- 
ler, in  place  of  the  present  control  finely 
divided  among  sixty-five  state  officers. 
This,  among  other  changes,  would  lead 
to  abolishing  the  office  of  fiscal  super- 
visor of  state  charities,  but  the  gov- 
ernor suggests  that  no  action  be  taken 
as  to  this  office  until  a  report  is  received 
from  the  investigation  now  under  way 
of  the  state's  entire  charitable  work. 

Other  specific  recommendations  of  the 
message  are  the  turning  over  to  the  fed- 
eral government  of  the  work  of  the 
health  officer  [see  The  Survey  for  Jan- 
uary 8]  and  the  port  wardens  of  the 
port  of  New  York ;  discontinuing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mohansic  State  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane  and  the  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown 
Heights  because  of  the  serious  objec- 
tion of  New  York  city  to  their  location 
on  the  Croton  watershed;  and  the  erec- 
tion, at  Middletown,  of  a  special  state 
hospital  for  the  care  of  the  aged  insane, 
to  relieve  crowding  in  other  institutions. 
The  $300,000  appropriated  for  Mohansic 
can  be  transferred  to  the  new  institu- 
tion, the  governor  suggests,  so  that  a 
new  appropriation  will  not  be  needed  for 
the   first  year. 

ON  TRIAL  FOR  URGING    BIRTH 
CONTROL 

The  trial  of  Margaret  Sanger, 
whose  fight  for  a  free  discussion  of  birth 
control  in  this  country  brought  upon  her 
a  federal  indictment  in  1914,  will  be  held 
January  18  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York  city.  On  January  4. 
Mrs.  Sanger  presented  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate and  secured  a  two  weeks'  post- 
ponement. 

Mrs.  Sanger,  formerly  a  maternit) 
nurse  and  editor  of  the  Woman  Rebel. 
was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  circulating 
obscene  matter  through  the  mails.  The 
specific  accusation  is  that  she  advocated 
birth  control  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Woman  Rebel  during  the  summer  of 
1914.  She  is  not  charged,  as  was  her 
husband,  William  Sanger,  who  was  con- 
victed recently,  of  having  actually  cir- 
culated information  on  how  to  prevent 
conception. 

For  this  reason  Mrs.  Sanger's  friends 
are  contending  that  the  issue  in  fier  case 
is  essentially  an  issue  of  free  speech. 
Leonard  D.  Abbott,  president  of  the 
Free  Speech  League,  accompanied  her 
to  court  at  the  time  of  her  pleading 
The  Malthusian,  published  in  London, 
printed  last  month  a  letter  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  and  signed  by  Wil- 
liam Archer,  H.  G.  Wells.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett. F.dward  Carpenter.  Gilbert  Murray, 
and  others,   urging  the  dismissal  of  the 
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indictments  against  her,  and  the  Inter- 
national Neo-Malthusian  Bureau  has  is- 
sued a  proclamation  in  approbation  of 
her  work. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  trial  will  be  by  jury.  If 
convicted,  she  faces  a  possible  sentence 
of  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 

BILLY  SUNDAYS  ADVOCACY  OF 
VICE  DISTRICTS 

The  staccato  proselyting  of  the 
Rev.  Billy  Sunday  was  rudely  interrupt- 
ed in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day 
when  Mr.  Sunday  announced  himself  in 
favor  of  segregated  vice  districts.  Syra- 
cuse has  just  got  rid  of  her  vice  district 
by  five  years  of  hard  work  and  some  of 
those  who  had  led  in  the  fight  didn't 
propose  to  let  Mr.  Sunday  plunge  her 
back  into  that  pit  of  mediaeval  ignor- 
ance if  they  could  help  it. 

The  man  who  most  openly  crossed 
swords  with  Mr.  Sunday  was  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Betts,  minister  of  the  First 
Universalist  Church  and  chairman  of 
the  Moral  Survey  Committee,  which  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  abolition  of 
the  segregated  district.  On  Thursday, 
December  2,  the  editor  of  a  Syracuse 
daily  paper  informed  Mr.  Betts  that  in 
the  advance  copyrighted  report  of  Mr. 
Sunday's  sermon  on  Amusements,  which 
the  evangelist's  press  agent  had  fur- 
nished the  paper,  Mr.  Sunday  advocated 
"segregation."  Mr.  Betts  went  to  the 
newspaper  office  and  read  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  sermon.  He  found  in  them 
this  paragraph : 

"And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
fallen  women.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  is  to  segregate 
the  demi-mondaines  to  one  part  of  the 
city.  Let  everyone  certify  as  to  the 
house  they  are  in  on  a  certain  date, 
their  name,  age,  where  they  are  from, 
the  color  of  their  hair  and  eyes.  Not  al- 
low them  to  move  from  one  house  to 
another,  unless  the  police  know  of  it, 
and  keep  them  off  the  street  except  at 
certain  hours."  To  this  Mr.  Sunday 
added:  "There  are  a  lot  of  crank  re- 
formers who  haven't  got  horse  sense 
and   do  more   injury   than   good." 

The  entire  copyright  report  of  Mr. 
Sunday's  sermon  was  published  in  the 
Syracuse  Herald  for  December  2.  A 
column  including  the  endorsement  of 
segregation,  was  printed  in  the  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  Times,  December  3.  Fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  this  report  Mr. 
Betts  wrote  a  letter  to  the  evening  pa- 
pers of  Syracuse.     He  began  : 

"The  copyrighted  report  of  Mr.  Sun- 
day's sermon  on  'Amusements,'  which 
he  is  preaching  three  times  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  the  people 
of  Syracuse,  contains  a  statement  over 
which  every  'madam'  out  of  business  in 
the  city,  every  professional  prostitute, 
every  'pimp,'  every  libertine,  every  de- 
praved sensualist  who  has  read  it  is 
chuckling  with  glee." 

After  quoting  the  statement,  Mr.  Betts 
went  on : 

"That  statement  reveals  moral  ig- 
norance   beyond    comprehension.      Five 


LOOKS  CHILLY  FOR  THIS  TIME  OF  YEAR 

— but  the  picture  was  taken  in  summer.  The  Industrial  School  and 
Farm  for  Homeless  Boys,  Covington,  Va.,  has  432  acres  on  which  it  is  at 
present  bringing  up  sixty-two  delinquent  and  homeless  chaps  who  might 
otherwise  throw  away  their  lives.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  but  disregards  "creed,  nationality  or  place  of  residence."  These  are 
sixteen  of  the  sixty-two. 


years  ago,  when  the  Moral  Survey  Com- 
mittee began  its  work,  the  segregated 
district  in  this  city  comprised  thirty 
houses,  with  the  200  women  inmates, 
and  an  average  of  3,000  men  visitors 
each  week.  This  district  was  under  po- 
lice and  medical  supervision. 

"The  system  had  grown  up  during 
decades  of  city  growth.  Prostitution 
was  a  well-established  'business'  with 
an  income  of  a  million  dollars  annually, 
with  all  the  moral  and  civic  corruption 
and  debasement  that  were  involved. 
After  five  years  of  patient  study,  after 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
most  careful  collection  of  data,  this 
segregated   district    is   no   more.      There 


is  not  a  public  house  of  prostitution  in 
the  city.  There  are  not  one-tenth  as 
many  girls  or  women  soliciting  in  our 
downtown  saloons  or  on  the  street.  .  .  . 
"It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle. 
The  end  is  not  yet.  A  still  better  city 
lies  ahead.  And  now,  in  the  name  of  a 
much-advertised  great  moral  and  spirit- 
ual awakening,  we  are  advised  that  the 
segregated  district  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem  of  prostitution.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  police  should  become 
the  autocrats  of  the  parlor  houses.  The 
names  of  women,  the  color  of  their  hair, 
eyes,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken.  These  women 
are  to  become  fixed  attachments  to  cer- 
tain  houses.     They   are  to  be   let  loose 
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certain  hours  on  the  streets.  The  rest 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  will  be 
'at  home'  to  'entertain'  that  3,000  men 
per   week. 

"Then  these  men  will  be  turned  loose 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night, 
to  enter  our  homes  and  corrupt  and  in- 
oculate and  wreck  our  innocent  women. 
There  is  a  depth  of  iniquity,  depravity 
and  moral  and  physical  rottenness  in 
that  suggestion,  from  which  those  who 
understand  what  a  segregated  district 
really  means,  turn  away  with  dis- 
gust.    .     .     ." 

The  Herald  of  Tuesday,  December  4, 
headed  its  report  of  Mr.  Sunday's  serv- 
ice the  previous  evening  with  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Billy  Sunday  last  night, 
in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  denied  that 
he  ever  favored  segregated  vice  districts 
in  theory  or  practice."     "If  some  people 


say  I  said  it,  they  lie,"  was  the  climax 
of  the  denial. 

On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Betts  had 
heard  of  this  denial  and  wrote  again 
to  the  evening  papers.  After  calling 
attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the  printed 
report  of  Mr.  Sunday's  copyrighted  ser- 
mon, he  said  : 

"That  statement  went  forth  through 
nearly  100,000  copies  of  Syracuse  news- 
papers as  Mr.  Sunday's  final  conviction 
on  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Sunday  is  reported  as  having 
made  the  following  explanation  at  the 
tabernacle  last  night:  Some  years  ago 
he  spoke  in  a  city  where  there  was  a 
segregated  district.  In  that  city  he  did 
say  that  if  a  city  was  bound  to  have 
such  a  district,  certain  restrictions 
should  be  enforced.     Mr.  Sunday  is  re- 


ported as  classing  the  Moral  Survey 
Committee  with  'hair-splitting  fanatics 
and  rebellious  critics,'  and  as  'heatedly' 
denying  that  he  ever  uttered  a  word  in 
favor  of  a  segregated  district. 

"There  is  no  personal  issue  between 
the  Moral  Survey  Committee  and  Mr. 
Sunday.  The  committee  is  glad  he  has 
repudiated  his  own  copyrighted  report 
of  his  attitude  toward  prostitution.  And 
yet,  even  now,  unfortunately,  100,000 
people  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  that 
authorized  printed  report.     .     .     . 

"What  Mr.  Sunday  may  have  said 
years  ago  in  some  vice-ridden  city, 
where  segregation  oozes  its  slime 
through  the  community,  does  not  fit  in 
Syracuse,  and  a  more  careful  and  thor- 
ough method  would  edit  a  compromise 
with  this  social  hell  out  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  sermons  furnished  the  press  by 
Mr.  Sunday's  representives  here.    .    .    ." 


"S 


ALOONS  fade  as  night  wanes 
and  snow  falls.  Harmless 
good-humor  on  down-town 
ice-slide  takes  place  of  those 
riotous  celebrations  of  the  past." 

So  read  a  headline  in  a  Seattle  news- 
paper of  New  Year's  day,  1916.  The 
ice-slide  was  the  newest  feature  of  the 
street  celebration,  made  possible  by  the 
first  snowfall  of  the  winter.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  social  center  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  in  place  of 
the  more  sophisticated  "rough-house" 
which  on  previous  New  Year's  eves  made 
the  streets  not  entirely  comfortable  for 
women,  even  with  escorts.  Perhaps  this 
impromptu  change  may  symbolize  the 
more  lasting  change  of  the  new  law. 

In  seven  states  prohibition  laws  went 
into  effect  with  the  closing  of  1915. 
-  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Denver,  the  three 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  yet 
affected  by  a  dry  law,  were  included  in 
this  sweeping  change.  The  largest  of 
all,  Seattle,  is  especially  interesting  as  a 
cosmopolitan  seaport,  supplying  the  trade 
of  Alaska  and  other  pioneer  communi- 
ties famed  for  their  past  indulgence  in 
wet  goods.  Well-informed  people  are 
not  lacking  who  predict  prohibition  even 
in  Alaska  within  a  few  years. 

The  passing  of  the  saloon  in  Seattle 
was  in  many  ways  an  impressive  event. 
Until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  con- 
tests waged  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  after  Christmas  all  these  efforts 
ceased  and  the  papers  were  filled  with 
farewell  announcements  and  advertise- 
ments about  the  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness to  be  undertaken  next  year  by  the 
liquor  dealers.  Many  of  the  better  class 
establishments  are  planning  to  conduct 
eating  and  drinking  places  along  the  old 
lines  but  with  soft  drinks  only.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  state  that  their  best  pa- 
trons come  mainly  for  sociability's  sake, 
care  little  what  they  drink  and  that,  in 
fact,  in  recent  years,  great  moderation 
in  drinking  has  become  increasingly 
common  among  the  class  whose  trade 
they  prefer.     At  the  other   extreme  of 


IVhere  the  Old 
Tear  Took  the 
Saloon  with  It 

By 
Anna  f.ouise  Strong 


the  financial  and  social  scale,  men  are 
awakening  to  the  advantages  of  a  warm 
"bar"  from  which  no  law  need  turn 
them  at  one  in  the  morning.  "And  that's 
the  reason  the  soft-drink  gag  is  going 
to  work,"  said  one  bar-tender.  One 
cheerful  placard  read: 

"This  is  the  end  of  our  sinning. 

Ice  cream  and  candy  for  us." 
Announcement  of  bargain  sales  of  old 
wines  and  liquors  vied  in  the  newspa- 
pers with  full-page  advertisements  of 
the  new  sources  of  supply  in  California, 
and  careful  descriptions  of  how  individ- 
ual families  may  obtain  liquor  legally. 
This  involves  a  permit  from  the  coun- 
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ty  auditor,  costing  twenty-five  cents 
and  secured  for  each  succeeding  ship- 
ment, and  allowing  a  resident  to  procure 
from  outside  the  state  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  quarts  of  beer  or  half  a 
gallon  of  liquor  other  than  beer  every 
twenty  days. 

Many  predictions  of  riotous  celebra- 
tions on  New  Year's  eve  caused  the 
Police  Department  to  increase  its  pre- 
cautions, but  these  were  largely  unneces- 
sary. The  action  of  the  liquor  dealers 
themselves  helped.  Anxious  to  leave  a 
good  impression  and  also  to  avoid  dam- 
age to  fixtures,  more  than  a  hundred 
saloons  closed  before  December  31,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  than  75  of  the  original  315 
still  had  their  doors  open.  Farewell  cele- 
brations to  old  patrons  and  friends  were 
held  in  some  of  these.  In  one  bar  a 
great  cloth  banner  bore  the  words :  "We 
are  not  going  to  close.  Try  our  near- 
beer.     You  are  drinking  it  now." 

In  no  place  were  there  heard  com- 
plaints of  the  new  law  or  suggestions 
that  it  might  not  be  enforced.  Officials, 
dealers  and  press  alike  take  it  with  seri- 
ous composure.  Mayor  Gill,  the  former 
open-town  recalled  mayor,  since  re- 
formed and  re-elected,  states  his  belief 
that  no  industrial  depression  will  follow, 
that  readjustments  have  already  taken 
place,  and  the  men  now  losing  jobs  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  new  ones. 

No  organized  effort  has  been  made  to 
create  social  centers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  closing  saloons.  It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed, whether  any  effort  by  social  work- 
ers could  promise  such  an  effectual  and 
immediate  meeting  of  the  need  as  the 
determination  of  the  best  of  the  liquor- 
dealers  and  cafe  managers  themselves  to 
"continue  on  the  old  lines,  but  without 
the  booze."  They  know  the  business; 
they  know  the  demand;  and  many  of 
them  have  a  very  genuine  pride  in  the 
reputation  of  the  places  which  have  been 
famous  "social  centers"  of  one  variety 
in  their  day,  and  may  remain  equally 
famous  under  a  new  policy. 
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THE  law  creating  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  of  Wash- 
ington was  passed  during  the 
1913  session  of  the  legislature 
and  its  organization  effected  in  July  of 
that  year.  Since  the  initial  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  and  minors  was  obviously 
the  determination  of  the  fact  that  less 
than  a  living  wage  was  being  paid  to  a 
substantial  number  of  wage-earners, 
plans  were  early  devised  by  the  commis- 
sion for  an  investigation  into  conditions 
affecting  the  employment  of  women 
workers  throughout  the  state. 

In  response  to  blank  forms  for  in- 
formation mailed  to  employes,  wage 
schedules  were  received  from  over  11,- 
000  working  women,  showing  that  55.6 
per  cent  of  mercantile  employes,  71.2 
per  cent  of  factory  employes,  and  72.4 
per  cent  of  laundry  employes  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  $10  per  week.  The  ex- 
pense blanks  received  from  different 
sources  estimated  the  annual  expenses  of 
a  self-supporting  woman  to  be  approxi- 
mately $500,  since  the  minimum  annual 
cost  of  living  of  a  mercantile  employe 
was  placed  at  $523.27;  the  factory  work- 
er at  $489.24  and  that  of  the  laundry 
girl  at  $499.27 — this  slight  variation  be- 
ing due  to  the  industry.  Cost  of  room 
and  board,  as  obtained  first  through  the 
medium  of  the  newspapers,  was  esti- 
mated at  $270.82  annually;  second,  esti- 
mates from  the  women  wage-earners 
were  $291.72;  third,  from  the  employers, 
$278.38— a  weekly  cost  of  $5.39. 

Having  ascertained  that  women  were 
being  employed  in  different  industries  at 
less  than  a  living  wage,  the  commission 
called  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing in  those  industries  minimum 
wages  based  on  the  cost  of  living. 
These  conferences  were  composed  of 
employers  and  employes  and  representa- 
tives of  the  public.  The  mercantile  con- 
ference recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week ; 
the  factory  conference  $8.90;  the  laun- 
dry conference  $9 ;  and  the  telephone 
conference  $9. 

These  recommendations  were  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  and  obliga- 
tory orders,  placed  them  in  effect  as  fol- 
lows: mercantile,  June  27,  1914;  manu- 
facturing, August  1,  1914;  laundering, 
August  24,  1914;  telephone,  September 
7,  1914. 

Conferences  have  since  been  held  af- 
fecting office  and  hotel  employes.  In 
the  former  occupations  a  wage  of  $10 
per  week  was  established,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1915,  and  in  the  latter  $9  per 
week,  effective  August  17,  1915,  for  all 
hotel  and  restaurant  employes  except 
waitresses,  no  wage  yet  having  been 
adopted  for  that  occupation. 

The    fact   that   the   commission    exer- 
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cises  control  of  the  apprenticeship  prob- 
lem, admittedly  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  subject  connected  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  one  upon  which  its 
success  undoubtedly  rests,  has  prompted 
the  careful  construction  of  a  system  de- 
signed to  allow  the  beginner  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  while  insuring  the  actual 
necessities  of  living  during  that  period, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  more  experienced  workers, 
through  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices in  the  establishment.  The  commis- 
sion determines  the  occupations  that  re- 
quire apprenticeship,  the  period  of  time 
to  be  served,  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid,  then  issues  the  license  covering  the 
same. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  em- 
ployers of  the  state  seem  willing  to  give 
the  law  a  fair  trial.  Some  who  opposed 
the  measure  at  first  now  welcome  it,  rec- 
ognizing in  its  provisions  a  legal  stand- 
ard which  eliminates  unfair  competition. 
Results  of  a  survey  made  late  in  1914, 
show  that  none  of  the  doleful  predictions 
that  were  made  by  the  opposers  of  the 
measure  have  come  true. 

In  the  three  industries  covered  by  the 
commission's  survey — mercantile,  laun- 
dry and  telephone — it  may  be  stated  that 
there  were  more  women  and  girls  who 
were  receiving  a  living  wage  in  1914  un- 
der  the   wage   law   than   there  were   in 

1913  before  it  became  effective,  and  that 
experienced  workers  are  not  being  re- 
placed by  inexperienced.  Neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  tendency  for  the 
minimum  of  law  to  become  the  maxi- 
mum of  custom,  for  many  of  the  groups 
of  women  receiving  more  than  the  legal 
wage    show   an   increase   in   number    in 

1914  after  the  wage  became  effective. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  very 
slight  decrease  (66),  shown  in  the  total 
number  of  employes  in  these  three  in- 
dustries in  1914  from  that  of  1913  is 
wholly  due  to  business  depression.  Had 
this  decrease  been  due  in  any  measure  to 
the  wage  rate  established,  it  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  much  greater. 

The  survey  further  shows  that  54  per 
cent  of  the  women  employed  in  mercan- 


tile stores  in  1913  at  less  than  $10  per 
week  were  advanced  to  the  minimum' 
rate;  that  in  laundry  employment  74  per 
cent  were  advanced  to  the  $9  wage, 
while  in  telephone  employment  57  per 
cent  were  advanced  to  the  minimum  or 
over.  It  also  shows  that  49.2  per  cent  of 
the  women  in  mercantile  employment  in 
1913  were  still  employed  in  the  same  es- 
tablishments in  1914;  that  in  1914  in  the 
laundry  industry,  where  the  fluctuation 
of  employment  is  always  greater,  39  per 
cent  were  the  same  persons  employed  in 
the  same  establishments  the  previous 
year  before  the  wage  became  effective ; 
that  in  the  telephone  service  the  per- 
centage of  those  employed  in  1914  who 
were  also  employed  in  1913  was  54. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
act  is  serving  its  purpose  in  that  it  is 
securing  to  a  larger  number  of  wage- 
earners  a  living  wage,  at  the  same  time 
working  toward  greater  efficiency. 
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ROUBLE  IN  CLEVELAND'S  IM- 
MIGRATION BUREAU 

Cleveland's  City  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country,  has  got  into  hot  water  over 
the  munitions  strike  situation  so  serious- 
ly that  the  burns  may  handicap  it  for 
some  time.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  persons  concerned  have  left  the 
city  service. 

Louis  Loebl,  inspector  of  immigration, 
and  his  assistant,  Louis  Ripich,  were 
those  implicated.  Both  were  charged 
by  leaders  in  the  strike  of  Hungarian 
laborers  at  the  plant  of  Theodor  Kundz, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  war  supplies, 
with  being  unduly  active  in  the  strike. 

The  charge  against  Loebl  was  that  he 
persuaded  Albert  Henye,  leader  of  the 
strikers,  to  go  to  a  hotel  where  they 
met  R.  J.  Coach,  private  detective.  A 
dictograph  record  of  the  conversation 
was  kept.  An  attempt  was  made  to  trap 
Henye  into  offering  to  sell  out  the 
strikers  for  $6,000. 

Loebl  at  a  city  hearing,  on  charges  of 
the  strikers,  declared  that  he  had  no 
mercenary  motive  and  claimed  he  was 
actuated  by  patriotism  to  determine 
whether  Henye  could  be  bought.  Faced 
with  the  charge  that  he  had  told  con- 
fidants that  he  was  to  get  $2,000  for 
settling  the  strike,  Loebl  said  it  had  been 
merely  a  jest  on  his  part. 

Ripich  was  implicated  because  he  had 
arranged  the  meeting. 

Public  hearings  were  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mayor  Baker  and  Welfare 
Director  Cooley. 

Henye  said  he  agreed  to  take  the 
$6,000  only  to  "get  away."  He  was  ex- 
onerated by  Mayor  Baker. 

No  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case 
of  Loebl  and  Ripich.  It  was  forecasted 
that  they  would  be  let  off  with  repri- 
mands, but  even  this  was  forestalled  by 
their  resignation. 

It  is  feared  that  the  incident  will  have 
a  doubly  harmful  effect  on  the  work  of 
the  Immigration  Bureau.  Confidence  of 
foreigners  in  the  bureau  may  reason- 
ably be  shaken ;  and  the  new  administra- 
tion of  Harry  L.  Davis,  of  opposite 
political  faith  and  committed  to  economy, 
may  deem  this  affair  ample  excuse  to 
pare  down  appropriations  for  the  bureau. 


Workmen's  Compensation  in  New  Jersey 


JA/rrillN  five  years  thirty-three  states  and  territories  have 
adopted  workmen's  compensation  laws.  The  act  in  New 
Jersey,  which  was  the  pioneer  state  in  compensation  legisla- 
tion, has  recently  been  investigated  and,  in  light  of  recent  ex- 
perience, found  wanting.  Particularly  serious  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  agency  in  New  Jersey  to  administer  the  law. 
Where  payment  of  compensation   is  not  evaded  entirely  the 


amount  spent   in  litigation   considerably  reduces  the  amount 
which  reaches  the  workman. 

Essential  amendments  to  the  New  Jersey  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  are  indicated  in  the  following  comparison  of 
the  law,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  is  being 
widely  circulated  in  the  Neiv  Jersey  campaign. — Editor. 


The   Law   at    Present 
Inadequate  compensation  : 

Since  no  one  receives  compensation  unless  incapacitated 
longer  than  14  days,  and  only  39  per  cent  of  accidents 
cause  more  than  14  days'  disability,  61  per  cent  of  all  acci- 
dents causing  absence  from  work  of  more  than  one 
day  are  not  subject  to  compensation. 

(a)  50  per  cent  of  wages.  42.7  per  cent  of  New  Jersey's 
working  population  earn  less  than  $10  a  week.  As  it 
is  impossible  for  a  family  to  live  on  $5  a  week,  com- 
pensation must  be  supplemented  by  charity.  Charity 
thus  subsidizes  industry. 


(b)  Medical  attendance  limited  to  14  days  and  $50.  Infec- 
tions and  operations  frequently  fall  outside  the  14  day 
limit.  Insurance  companies  and  many  employers  vol- 
untarily give  unlimited  medical  attendance. 

(c)  Compensation  for  permanent  total  disability  limited 
to  400  weeks.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  all  accidents 
result  in  total  disability  of  more  than  400  weeks,  but 
in  the  cases  that  do,  what  happens  to  a  totally  dis- 
abled man  at  the  expiration  of  400  weeks? 

(d)  In  case  of  death,  compensation  limited  to  300  weeks. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  all  accidents  result  fatally.  Father- 
less children  do  not  grow  up  in  300  weeks  nor  are 
widows  better  able  to  support  themselves  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

Insurance  voluntary,  so  that  employe  has  no  recourse 
against  an  insolvent  or  irresponsible  employer. 
In  1913,  98  manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Jersey 
became  insolvent.  It  is  not  the  employer  of  sound  finan- 
cial standing,  but  the  small  employer  with  no  capital  who, 
when  uninsured,  has  a  constant  incentive  to  evade  the  law. 

Covers  injuries  by  accident  only. 

Lead  and  mercury  poisoning,  although  scarce  in  New  Jer- 
sey, cause  great  need  where  they  do  exist.  The  claim 
of  a  man  incapacitated  by  lead  poisoning  is  no  less  just 
than  if  he  were  injured  by  accident. 

Non-resident   alien   dependents   excluded. 

Besides  imposing  undue  hardship  on  alien  widows,  dis- 
crimination against  native  labor  results. 


5.      Aministered  by  the  courts,  with  the  result  that : 

(a)  During  1913-1914  there  were  1,839  accidents  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  which  some  or  all  of 
the  compensation  legally  due  went  unpaid ; 

(b)  From  $50,000  to  $60,000  a  year  is  being  spent  in 
litigation; 

(c)  In  disputed  cases  an  average  of  over  30  weeks 
elapses  between  accident  and  award,  as  contrasted  with  7 
weeks  in  Massachusetts ; 

(d)  Conflicting  interpretations  arise  in  different  courts; 

(e)  The  common  pleas  courts  are  overworked,  handling 
about  400  compensation  cases  annually; 

(f)  Much  of  the  antagonism  engendered  by  the  old  em- 
ployers' liability  system  persists. 


The  Law  as  it  Should  Be 

Compensation  equal  to  that  of  California,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin : 

The   theory    of    a    compensation    law    is    that    industry 
shall  bear  the  burden  of  accidental  injuries. 


(a)  66  2-3  per  cent  of  wages.  That  66  2-3  per  cent  of 
wages  is  not  too  attractive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  increase  in  malingering  accompanied  the  raises 
from  l/2  to  %  of  wages  in  Massachusetts.  In  no 
case  could  this  amount  to  more  than  the  maximum 
weekly  rate,  $10  at  present. 

(b)  Necessary  medical  attendance  for  reasonable  period 
(to  be  determined  by  Compensation  Bureau).  Em- 
ployers would  save  in  the  long  run  by  preventing  the 
prolongation  of  disability  which  results  from  inade- 
quate medical  attendance. 

(c)  Compensation  given  during  duration  of  disability.  By 
raising  the  insurance  rate  less  than  1  per  cent  perma- 
nently disabled  workers  would  be  provided  for  and 
charity  relieved  of  a  burden  which  properly  belongs 
to  industry. 

(d)  Compensation  given  until  widow  dies  or  remarries 
and  children  become  of  employable  age.  Industry 
would  bear  the  burden  of  dependence  as  long  as 
logically  necessary,  thus  relieving  charity. 

Compulsory  insurance  and  a  state  fund  so  that  insurance 
companies  will  not  have  a  monopoly. 

If  subject  to  regulation  by  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, the  solvency  of  a  state  fund  may  be  assured.  In- 
surance companies  exert  a  strong  influence  for  the  in- 
stallation of  accident  prevention  devices. 

Industrial  diseases  included. 

Employers  would  be  induced  to  install  preventive  de- 
vices which  would  practically  eliminate  the  few  industrial 
diseases  which  occur. 


Non-resident  alien  dependents  included. 

Insurance  companies  handle  payments  through  consular 
representatives,  and  fraud  is  easily  detected  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  identity  is  established  under  the 
European  passport   system. 

Administered  by  an   expert   Bureau  of  Workmen's   Com- 
pensation (3  men  at  $5,000)  in  the  Department  of  Labor: 

(a)  Accident  prevention  would  be  emphasized  by  co-ordi- 
nating workmen's  compensation  and  factory  inspection 
in  the  same  department; 

(b)  Direct  settlements  between  employer  and  employe 
would  be  filed  for  the  bureau's  approval; 

(c)  Informal  hearing  of  incorrect  settlements  and  disputed 
cases,  the  bureau  having  power  to  subpoena  witnesses, 
administer  oaths,  etc. ; 

(d)  Award  of  the  board  final  (appeal  taken  to  Supreme 
Court  on  questions  of  law  onlv)  ; 

(e)  The  common  pleas  courts  would  be  relieved; 

(f)  The  informal  procedure  for  settlement  of  disputes 
would  reduce  friction  between  employers  and  work- 
men. 
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SUNLIGHT-BOTH  HEALING  AND 
HARMING 

Among  people  of  northern  climates 
there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  healing 
and  health-giving  powers  of  sunlight. 
We  know  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
kill  germs  of  disease  exposed  to  it,  and 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  this  fact  the 
the  belief  that  they  can  in  some  way 
affect  germs  within  the  body. 

Those  who  have  been  in  England  will 
remember  the  reports  issued  by  the  news- 
papers giving  the  number  of  hours  of 
precious  sunlight  enjoyed  by  that  cloudy 
island  during  each  month.  In  our  far 
more  sunny  climate  we  build  our  houses 
so  that  as  many  rooms  as  possible  may 
be  flooded  with  the  sun;  our  school 
rooms,  our  hospital  wards,  are  a  blaze 
of  light;  and  though  when  we  enter  a 
dimly-lit  church  we  do  experience  a 
sense  of  soothing  and  quiet,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  suspect  that  we  may  have 
too  much  sunlight  in  our  daily  lives. 

For  our  children,  it  must  be  sunshine 
all  the  time.  The  Italian  mother  keeps 
her  child  out  of  the  summer  sun,  but  lets 
it  run  about  in  the  rain;  the  American 
mother  does  just  the  reverse. 

This  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sunlight 
has  been  strengthened  lately  by  reports 
of  sun-cures,  and  has  lead  to  a  very  in- 
discriminate use  of  sun-baths  by  people 
with  all  sorts  of  ailments,  especially  tu- 
berculosis. The  enthusiasm  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  we  now  begin  to  read 
warnings  against  the  bad  effects  of  too 
great  exposure  to  direct  sunlight — nerv- 
ous troubles,  rise  of  temperature  and 
pulse,  restlessness  and  irritability  and 
even,  if  the  head  is  exposed,  mild  forms 
of  meningitis. 

Lately,  several  papers  have  appeared 
giving  careful  estimates  of  the  results  of 
heliotherapy,  and  from  them  one  gains 
the  impression  that  sunlight  is  a  valuable 
remedial  agent  but  powerful  enough  to 
be  dangerous  unless  it  is  used  with  cau- 
tion. The  sun-cure  which  has  aroused 
the  greatest  attention  of  late  years  is 
that  known  by  Rollier's  name,  the  treat- 
ment of  children  with  surgical  tubercu- 
losis, carried  on  in  Leysin,  Switzerland, 
and  recently  introduced  into  this  country 
at  the  Adam  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Perrysburg  by  Dr.  Pryor  of  Buffalo. 
[See  The  Survey  for  October  31,  1914.] 

Rollier's  method  is  to  apply  the  treat- 
ment, a  combination  of  air-bath  and  sun- 
bath,  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  expos- 
ing at  first  only  the  feet  and  for  periods 
of  five  minutes  three  times  on  the  first 
day.  On  the  second  day,  the  feet  are  ex- 
posed for  ten-minute  periods,  the  legs  as 
far  as  the  knees  for  five-minute  periods, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  body  has  been 
gradually  subjected  to  the  sunlight.  The 
maximum  is  usually  a  full  sun  bath  of 
three  to  five  hours.  Many  pictures  have 
been  published  showing  children  running 
about  in  the  snow  practically  naked. 


All  through  the  first  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, pulse  and  temperature  are  closely 
watched  and  the  exposure  is  adjusted  to 
meet  the  patient's  response  to  it.  Rol- 
lier  claims  80  per  cent  of  cures  in  closed 
cases,  70  per  cent  in  open  ones,  and  at- 
tains his  results  without  operation  and 
therefore  without  scarring.  Critics  say 
that  he  forgets  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  his  children  have  in  many 
instances  been  taken  from  poor  homes 
and  placed  in  ideal  surroundings,  with 
pure,  dry,  invigorating  air,  the  most 
nourishing  food  and  carefully  regulated 
exercise  and  plenty  of  rest.  They  hold 
that  tuberculous  children  would  always 
improve  under  such  circumstances. 

These  facts  are  fully  considered  by 
Dr.  Francis  Pottenger  of  Monrovia,  who 
has  for  the  last  eleven  years  used  the 
sun-bath  treatment  for  a  more  difficult 
class  of  patients — adults  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  He  has  found  it  not  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis  but  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  usual  regimen  of  open  air,  good 
food,  proper  rest  and  exercise,  etc.  The 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  direct  sun- 
light lies  in  the  influence  of  the  rays  (the 
chemical,  chiefly),  on  the  blood,  leading 
to  an  increase  of  corpuscles  and  a  more 
rapid  formation  and  giving  off  of  hemog- 
lobin, which  means  a  stimulation  of 
tissue  change.  At  the  same  time  the 
local  effect  of  the  rays  is  to  bring  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  where  it  can  be  acted  on  by 
the  sunlight. 

But  the  difference  between  stimulation 
and  irritation  is  only  one  of  degree  and 
this  active  light  may  become  harmful, 
causing  loss  of  weight  and  increasing 
nervous  irritability.     A  patient  with  in- 


cipient or  inactive  tuberculosis  will 
stand  the  sun-bath  well,  but  one  with  an 
active  disease  must  be  exposed  to  it  very 
slowly  or  there  will  be  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature. The  dosage  also  is  important. 
A  short  treatment  has  a  decidedly  tonic 
effect ;  a  prolonged  one  may  produce  per- 
spiration and  depression. 

Dr.  Pottenger  discusses  the  possibility 
of  sun-baths  in  all  sorts  of  localities.  As 
the  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the  chemical 
rays,  the  smoke-free  air  of  the  country 
is  better  than  city  air,  and  mountain,  or 
desert  or  ocean  air,  is  best.  The  hours 
when  the  rays  are  most  nearly  vertical 
are  to  be  chosen.  Blondes  with  their 
lack  of  skin  pigment  stand  the  treatment 
less  well  than  brunettes;  they  burn  more 
readily  and  show  more  nervous  irritabil- 
ity. 

Dr.  Pottenger  concludes  that  helio- 
therapy is  one  of  the  tonic  measures 
which  help  to  raise  a  patient's  resistance 
to  tuberculosis,  but  that  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  remedy ;  for  if  it  is,  only 
disappointment  will  follow. 
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AR  AND  THE   FACTORIES  IN 
ENGLAND 


Under  the  title  of  Factories 
and  the  War,  an  editorial  in  the  London 
Lancet  reviews  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work- 
shops for  Great  Britain. 

It  is  quite  different  from  the  usual 
report,  describing  as  it  does  a  period  of 
overwhelming  change  in  industry.  At 
first,  after  war  was  declared,  there  was 
a  panic  fear  of  unemployment ;  but  this 
rapidly  passed  into  a  demand  for  labor 
so  great  that  women  never  before  em- 
ployed outside  their  own  homes,  as  well 
as  women  hitherto  employed  only  as  do- 
mestic servants,  entered  factories  and 
undertook  work  usually  done  by  men. 

Still  the  number  was  not  large  enough 
and  overtime  work  became  necessary. 
The  problems  of  the  factory  inspectors 
were  many  and  novel,  deciding  in  the 
case  of  entirely  new  industries  or  old 
industries  carried  on  in  new  ways,  what 
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was  the  limit  of  work  to  be  demanded 
from  these  strangely  willing  factory 
hands.  For  the  chief  inspectors,  Miss 
Anderson  of  the  women's  department 
and  Mr.  Bellhouse  of  the  men's,  agree 
in  saying  that  the  enthusiasm,  the  new 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  their 
work,  made  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  endure  a  strain  that  in  normal 
times  would  be  impossible. 

Miss  Anderson,  however,  believes  that 
it  is  too  early  to  attempt  as  yet  to  make 
a  serious  estimate  of  the  effect  on  the 
women  of  these  unaccustomed  and  ex- 
cessive efforts,  and  notes  that  although 
*'a  new  power  of  resistance  to  fatigue 
has  shown  itself  in  industrial  women 
comparable  with  the  spirit  of  their  men 
at  the  front,"  yet  there  is  evidence  that 
the  strain  is  beginning  to  tell ;  and  in 
some  places  overtime  work  has  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  the  gain  was  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  many  absences 
on  account  of  illness. 

The  report  shows  remarkable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  to  adjust 
each  case  on  its  merits  and  the  Lancet 
congratulates  the  chief  inspector,  Sir 
Arthur  Whitelegge,  for  the  splendid  way 
in  which  his  department  has  met  this 
difficult  situation  while  handicapped  by 
the  loss  of  30  inspectors  and  32  clerks 
at  the  front  and  more  than  87  certify- 
ing surgeons  absent  on  long  leave  with 
the  army. 
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EALTH    NEWS    FROM    BELOW 
THE  EQUATOR 


One  explanation  of  the  inter- 
est in  a  report  just  received  from  the 
health  officer  of  Tasmania  is  its  fresh- 
ness of  data.  For  the  record  reaches 
even  to  September,  1915,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  organizations  nearer  by  many  a 
mile,  whose  facts  for  1914  or  even  1913 
are  still  somewhere  en  route  to  publicity. 
Tasmania  manifests  pride  in  leading 
the  Australian  states  in  high  birth-rate 
and  in  standing  second  in  low  death- 
rate.  Easily  first  among  the  causes  of 
death  stand  cancer  and  tuberculosis — the 
former  creeping  steadily  up  in  recent 
years  from  5.06  to  7.26  per  10.000 ;  tuber- 
culosis steadily  decreasing  from  8.7  to 
6.05  per  10,000.  The  rate  is  only  7.76 
per  10,000  for  all  other  diseases  together 


■y  11  IS  is  one  of  the  five  very  wise, 
busy  and  engaging  elves  who  crept 
into  David's  room  one  night  after  he 
was  tucked  in  bed,  and  who  coaxed 
him  into  the  pathwayof  good  health. 

Just  what  happened  is  told  in  a 
line  little  story  by  Maynard  Downes, 
that  you  can  get  from  the  Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee. Miss  Downes  will  tell  some 
other  adventures  of  David  and  the 
elves  very  soon. 


— typhoid,  smallpox,  whooping  cough,  in- 
dustrial poisoning,  etc. 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
law  has  proceeded  but  slowly  and  is  em- 
phasized as  a  definite  need  in  the  state. 
Only  five  of  the  fifty  local  authorities 
sampled  foods  in  their  districts.  Mer- 
chants and  traders  raise  little  objection 
to  the  regulation  itself,  but  do  criticize 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  standards;  for 
at  present  commodities  satisfactory  in 
one  state  may  prove  more  or  less  below 
par  in  any  or  all  of  the  five  other  states. 

Control  of  the  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  nurses  as  midwives  rests  with 
the  state  medical  council,  and  strict  pro- 
ceedings are  entered  against  women  who 
attempt  to  practice  without  a  license. 

The  chief  health  officer  is  also  fac- 
tory inspector  of  Tasmania.  The  main  de- 
fect, in  which  Tasmania  is  by  no  means 
unique,  was  found  in  fire  hazards.  Dur- 
ing the  year  sixty-seven  orders  were 
issued  to  provide  better  protection — ap- 
pliances for  extinguishing  fires,  stronger 
fire-escapes,  and  removing  inflammable 
material  not  in  use.  There  were  909  fac- 
tories registered  in  June,  1915,  with  7,787 
employes,  1,626  of  them  women.  War 
is  said  to  have  interfered  to  some  de- 
gree with  manufactures,  but  apparently 
has    not    called    upon    women    for    such 


heavy   substitute   work   as  that  reported 
from  England. 

To  meet  familiar  faces  in  a  far  coun- 
try is  a  pleasant  experience  at  all  times. 
The  Survey  is  gratified  to  find  in  this 
report  the  note  on  typhoid  carriers 
quoted  from  its  issue  of  April  17,  1915. 

SYPHILIS  IN   THB   ARMY  AND 
ELSEWHERE 

The  last  bulletin  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  United  States  army 
shows  a  fairly  serious  state  of  things 
as  regards  syphilis  not  only  in  the  army 
but  among  the  civilians  who  apply  as  re- 
cruits. Dr.  Edward  B.  Vedder  has  re- 
ported his  investigations  of  the  inmates 
of  the  soldiers'  home  at  Washington,  of 
the  cadets  of  West  Point,  and  of  recently 
enlisted  men,  using  the  Wasserman  re- 
action as  a  basis  for  diagnosis. 

Among  the  cadets  at  West  Point  he 
found  5.46  per  cent  to  be  syphilitic.  The 
percentages  among  soldiers  were  higher : 
16.08  for  white  men,  35.3  for  colored,  but 
Dr.  Vedder  shows  that  this  is  probably 
lower  than  that  of  the  civilian  population, 
for  when  he  examined  the  newly  enlisted 
men  who  had  passed  the  physical  exam- 
ination and  from  among  whom  those 
plainly  syphilitic  had  been  weeded  out, 
he  found  that  one  in  six  (16.77  per  cent) 
had  syphilis. 

These  men  were  mostly  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Vedder  argues  that  on  the 
whole  the  showing  for  the  army  is  some- 
what higher,  as  far  as  morale  is  con- 
cerned, than  that  for  the  man  in  civil 
life  of  the  same  class.  Those  who  present 
themselves  for  examination  are  rejected 
if  they  show  signs  of  syphilis,  and  those 
who  acquire  it  after  enlistment  in  such 
form  as  to  incapacitate  them  are  dis- 
charged. This  means  that  the  numbers 
of  syphilitics  outside  the  ranks  are  in- 
creased by  just  so  much,  and  the  num- 
bers of  those  within,  lessened. 

It  might,  however,  be  said  in  answer 
to  this  that  men  who  present  themselves 
as  recruits  are  not  usually  the  best  men 
of  any  class  and  also  that  life  in  the 
ranks  is  more  fraught  with  temptation  to 
sexual  excess  than  is  the  life  of  the  ordi- 
nary workingman  who  can  marry  in  the 
earlv  twenties. 
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FREBING    CANADA  FROM  Tb 

Q  NTARTO  leads  the  provinces  of  Canada 
in  anti-tuberculosis  work  and  results, 
according  to  the  report  for  the  past  year 
of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  The  association  calls  for  not 
only  money  that  this  work  at  home  may 
not  suffer  because  of  the  great  demands 
abroad,  but  also  for  the  enforcement  of 
laws — those  for  better  housing,  those  for 
pure  milk,  and  for  the  needed  outdoor 
schools  and  sanatoria  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 


Social  Agencies 
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YNCHING— THB  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN PASTIME 


There  were  17  more  lynchings 
in  the  United  States  in  1915  than  in 
1914,  if  the  record  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, which  for  years  has  kept  annual 
tab  on  mob  violence,  is  correct.  This  is 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 

The  number  last  year  was  69.  Of 
these  55  were  Negroes  and  14  whites,  as 
compared  with  49  Negroes  and  3  whites 
the  year  previous.  Included  in  the  rec- 
ord are  three  women. 

In  at  least  four  instances  it  later  de- 
veloped that  the  nersons-  put  to  death 
were  innocent  of  the  offences  charged. 
Eighteen,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  lynchings,  occurred  in  Georgia. 

Only  11,  10  Negroes  and  1  white,  of 
those  put  to  death,  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  charged  with  rape.  Other 
offences  and  number  lynched  for  each 
murder,  17,  5  whites  and  12  Ne- 
killing  officers  of  the  law,  9,  3 
whites  and  6  Negroes ;  wounding  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  3;  clubbing  officer  of  the 
law,  a  family  of  four,  father,  son  and 
two  daughters;  poisoning  mules,  3; 
stealing  hogs,  2,  white;  disregarding 
warnings  of  night  riders,  2,  whites;  in- 
sulting women,  3;  entering  women's 
rooms,  2;  wounding  a  man,  2;  stealing 
meat,  1 ;  burglary,  2 ;  robbery,  1 ;  looting, 
1 ;  stealing  cotton,  1 ;  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  cow,  1 ;  furnishing  ammunition  to 
man  resisting  arrest,  2;  beating  wife  and 
child,  1,  white;  charged  with  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  burning  of  a  barn,  1. 

The  lynchings  occurred  in  the  folow- 
ing  states:  Alabama,  9;  Arkansas,  5; 
Florida,  5;  Georgia,  18;  Illinois,  1;  Ken- 
tucky, 5;  Louisiana,  2;  Mississippi,  9; 
Missouri,  2;  Ohio,  1;  Oklahoma,  3; 
South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Texas, 
5;  Virginia,  1. 
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BAGUE  TO  PREVENT 
MINDEDNBSS 


FEBBLE- 


Twenty  different  social  agen- 
cies of  Boston  doing  case  work  are  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  feeblemindedness 
in  a  new  way. 

Three  years  ago  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  organized  a  state-wide  com- 
mittee on  the  protection  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Out  of  this  committee,  which 
was  itself  representative  of  various  pri- 
vate societies  dealing  with  feeblemind- 
edness, has  now  grown  a  larger  co-op- 
erative movement  calling  itself  the 
League  for  Preventive  Work.  It  has 
opened  an  office  separate  from  any  one 
of  the  constituent  societies  with  Isabelle 
Kendig  Gill  as  secretary. 

The  societies  represented  include  those 
giving  relief,  child  protection  and  other 
child  care,  medical  social  service,  nurs- 
ing and  legal  service.  Recognizing  the 
important   part   which    feeblemindedness 


plays  in  their  daily  work,  they  have 
united  their  energies  to  develop  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  may  be  lessened. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  league  itself 
will  enter  actively  into  the  promoting  of 
legislation  but  it  will  gather  information 
from  the  various  constituent  societies. 
This  will  thereby  be  made  available  in 
one  place  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made 
the  basis  for  shaping  a  constructive  plan 
in  common. 

The  expenses  of  the  undertaking  are 
borne  from  the  budgets  of  the  constitu 
ent  societies. 
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NCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
CITY  EMPLOYES 

A  young  woman  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York  appealed  to  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld, 
assistant  chief  examiner  of  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commission,  to  select 
for  her  some  courses  of  instruction  by 
means  of  which  she  might  increase  her 
working  ability.  Noting  that  the  in- 
quirer combined  the  delicate  charm  of 
the  nineteenth  century  girl  with  the  all- 
around  efficiency  of  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury business  woman,  Mr.  Fuld  says  he 
did  not  dismiss  the  matter  lightly  by  pay- 
ing her  a  well-deserved  compliment.  He 
told  her  frankly  that  she  needed  in  the 
evening  opportunities  for  healthful  re- 
laxation rather  than  facilities  for  addi- 
tional study.  Her  own  acumen  enabled 
her  to  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  ar- 
guments presented  in  support  of  this 
proposition. 

When  a  survey  of  the  existing  recrea- 
tional facilities  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  were  none  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  young  woman,  Mr.  Fuld  decided  to 
create  these  facilities.  With  the  co-op- 
eration of  Cyril  H.  Jones,  secretary  of 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission,  the 
use  of  one  of  the  city's  gymnasia  situated 


near  the  Municipal  Building  was  secured 
for  one  hour  a  week  for  the  young  wom- 
en employed  in  the  building.  The  hour 
from  5:30  to  6:30  on  Monday  evenings 
was  selected  because  the  building  was 
not  otherwise  occupied  at  that  time,  and 
the  hour  was  also  the  most  convenient 
for  the  young  women. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity the  services  of  a  student-teacher 
were  obtained  who  taught  these  young 
women  folk-dancing  for  the  first  half- 
hour  and  social  dancing  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hour  each  week.  The 
services  of  a  pianist  were  also  pro- 
cured. The  young  women  were  not  ex- 
pected to  provide  themselves  with  any 
special  costume  and  no  charge  was 
made  for  the  instruction. 

As  soon  as  this  class  had  been  well 
established  the  young  men  employed  in 
the  building  requested  permission  to  join 
it.  This  was  not  deemed  advisable 
since  their  admission  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  substitution  on  the  part  of 
the  young  women  of  the  formalities  of 
the  ballroom  for  the  freedom  of  the 
playground,  yet  the  request  of  the  young 
men  for  recreative  opportunities  was 
reasonable  and  was  not  to  be  denied. 

With  the  co-operation  of  Joseph  Lee, 
supervisor  of  recreation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  the  services  of  a  compe- 
tent gymnasium  instructor  were  obtain- 
ed who  taught  these  young  men  a  set- 
ting-up drill  one  hour  a  week  in  one  of 
the  city's  gymnasia  near  the  Municipal 
Building. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Commo- 
dore Raynor  of  the  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Life  Saving  Corps,  an  instruc- 
tor of  swimming  was  obtained  to  con- 
duct classes  in  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  pool  of  one  of  the  city's  free  baths 
during  the  remainder  of  this  hour  each 
week. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  C. 
C.  Wiliamson,  librarian  of  the  Munici- 
pal Reference  Library,  a  number  of 
works  of  fiction  printed  in  shorthand 
were  obtained  and  placed  in  circulation 
among  the  stenographers  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
the  reading  of  shorthand  literature  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  a 
stenographer's  efficiency  since  it  makes 
her  familiar  with  the  correct  outlines  of 


A  CRIPPLED  BODY  MAY  NOT  MEAN  CRIPPLED  SKILL 

Q  NE  of  the  best  ways  of  being  helpful  to  cripples  is  to  find  a  market  for  their  work  so 
that  they  can  support  themselves.  Heretofore  individual  organizations  have  held  ex- 
perimental sales,  but  this  picture  shows  the  first  attempt  of  several  bodies  to  combine  their 
sales.  This  room,  called  the  Cripples'  Holiday  Shop,  was  open  on  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  city,  December  13-19,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Associations  for 
Cripples. 
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What  Syphius  does  To  the  Brain 


Syphilis  — 

A  Serious  Pubuc  Health  Problem 

It  s  One  of  the  Most  Prevalent 

of  Infectious  Diseases 

Tte  totrel  of  SYPWUS  i*e  TUBEPXlflflSS 

Must  Be  Made  a  PUBUC  HEALTH  WaSUPE 

How  Cam  This  Be  Done? 

Doctors  anc  Health  Authopities 

Itet  Educate  Tte  Pubic  as  to 
THEOWWRSOfSvPWUS 
THE  PDSSlBlirrv  Of  POEVBITION 
The  Necessity  fob  E&pay  aho 

TBlHElffl)  Tbeatmemt 

Health  Oepartments  s^  uj. 

Syphus  a  Qeoootasue  Disease 

The  Pubuc  stww »«  woitn^doi 

oral  Bet  Ejrty  Dagnoas  ordTrestmemita 


ALCOHOL  AND 
SYPHILIS,  TVS  IN 
FOES    OF    THE 
W&&I     BRAIN 

TWO  PANELS  FROM  AN 
EXHIBIT  DRIVING  HOME 
UGLY  FACTS  ABOUT  THESE 
EVILS,  PREPARED  BY  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CHARI- 
TIES AID  ASSOCIATION.  TO 
THE  RIGHT,  SYPHILIS  AND 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  ;  TO  THE 
LEFT  SHAKESPEARE  ILLUS- 
TRATED 


Dontlet  Alcohol 
Fool You! 

Maybe 

It  makes  You  FEEL  Braced 
Up  and  Mokes  You  FEEL  Strong 

BUT- 

Saentifio  Tests  Have  Proved 
THAT 

IT  Makes  You  DULL 
IT  Makes  You  WEAK 
IT  Makes  You  BLOW 

IT  Suppresses  the  Beet  m  You 
IT  DuieYbrHio/estUrnialPtmj 
IT  Lets  Loose tour  Hbrst  Wirts 
IT  L«aem  Your  Cepecily  for 
AnyK/ndofWort 


Alcohol  Causes 

At  Least 
Five  Different  Kinds  of 

IN  SANITY 


W^HEN  Cassio,  in  the  anguish  of  remorse,  cried  out  to  Iago  "Oh!  God,  that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains!"  he  didn't 
know  that  alcohol  was  the  second  greatest  cause  of  insanity,  or  that  it  would  help 
to  make  1,455  people  insane  in  one  year  in  New  York  state. 

That  is  where  many  people  today  have  the  advantage  of  Cassio,  or  could  if 
they  went  to  see  the  new  exhibit  that  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  showing.  Two  typical  panels  from 
this  exhibit  are  here  reproduced. 

People  here,  there  and  everywhere  are  being  given  a  chance  to  see  it. 
It  was  first  shown  at  the  state  conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Albany  in  November.  It  has  been  shown  to  thousands  of  homeless  at  the 
Municipal  Lodging-house,  New  York  city,  and  to  growing  young  men  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Attleboro,  Mass.  It  is  about  to  be  sent  on  a  series  of  "one-night 
stands"  among  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  striking  features  is  that  the  exhibit  puts  it  up  to  the  public  health 
authorities  to  make  syphilis  a  reportable  disease,  like  typhoid  and  tuberculosis. 

Some  of  the  facts  given  in  the  exhibit  are : 

"Twenty-four  per  cent  of  those  admitted  in  one  year  to  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane  were  brought  there  directly  or  indirectly  by  alcohol. 

"Alcohol  helped  to  make  1,455  insane  in  one  year  in  this  state.  Why  take  a 
chance  on  being  one  of  these?" 

"Incurable  insanity  may  be  contracted  here,"  is  the  sign  over  a  resort  shown 
in  a  cartoon. 

Paresis,  caused  by  syphilis  and  nearly  always  fatal,  is  declared  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  disease  of  the  mind.  "One  man  in  every  nine  who  dies  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  60  dies  of  paresis.  .  .  .  Syphilis  is  responsible  for  one-fourth  of  the 
feebleminded  children  in  institutions." 


words  and  impresses  them   firmly  upon 
her  memory. 

With  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Marcus 
M.  Marks,  president  of  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  a  series  of  addresses  was 
planned.  Eighteen  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  a  room  of  the  Municipal 
Building  at  5:15  P.  M.  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  speak- 
ers were  commissioners  who  explained 
to  the  assembled  employes,  the  functions 
of  their  departments,  the  problems  con- 
fronting them  and  the  most  important 
advances   of  the  past  year.     These  ad- 


dresses afforded  the  employes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  themselves  without 
expense  with  the  functions  and  admin- 
istration of  the  principal  municipal  de- 
partments and  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson  of  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library  there  was  published 
bi-weekly  a  short  bibliography  of  the 
department  whose  commissioner  was 
scheduled  to  deliver  an  address.  This 
enabled  the  employes  to  supplement  the 
information  which  they  received  from 
the  lecture  by  personal  intensive  study 
in   the   Municipal   Reference   Library. 


Other  plans  being  formulated  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  city  employes 
are  the  organization  of  walking  clubs 
for  employes,  the  establishment  of  lunch 
rooms  for  employes,  the  substitution  of 
loss  of  time  off  for  fines  in  cases  of  offi- 
cial delinquency,  instruction  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  excursions  to  places  of 
industrial  or  educational  interest,  the 
circulation  of  bulletins  containing  re- 
liable information  regarding  financial 
assistance  in  emergencies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  trial  boards  composed  of  fel- 
low employes  for  the  trial  of  charges 
against  employes. 

Plans  are  also  being  perfected  for  the 
recognition  and  rewarding  of  the  effi- 
cient and  faithful  performance  of  duty 
from  day  to  day  by  means  of  a  uniform 
equitable  efficiency  record  system,  upon 
which  promotions  in  rank,  advancements 
in  salary  and  lay-offs  for  the  reduction 
of  the  force  may  be  based. 


G 


RBATEST    CHILD 
OF  THEM  ALL 


LABOR   DAY 


Child  Labor  Day  has  been  ob- 
served for  the  past  ten  years,  but  Janu- 
ary 23  will  be  the  greatest  child  labor 
day  of  them  all,  if  promises  made  to  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  are 
kept.  At  least  4,500  promises  to  observe 
the  day  have  come  into  the  committee's 
offices  from  school  superintendents, 
teachers,  clergymen,  women's  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  and  more  are  pour- 
ing in  every  day. 

"It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Child 
Labor  Day  falls  in  January,"  said  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the 
committee,  "because  it  is  going  to  be  a 
big  factor  in  the  passage  of  the  federal 
child  labor  bill  now  before  Congress. 
We  are  asking  all  who  are  observing  the 
day  to  emphasize  the  need  for  action  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  and  the  result  should 
be  an  overwhelming  demand  for  its  en- 
actment. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  hard  times, 
the  campaign  against  child  labor  made 
progress  in  this  country  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, just  published.  Twenty  states 
legislated  against  child  labor  last  year, 
while  only  five  states  defeated  attempts 
to  improve  their  laws,  and  one  passed  a 
distinctly  reactionary  act. 

The  twelfth  annual  conference  on 
child  labor  will  be  held  at  Asheville. 
N.  C,  February  3  to  6,  by  invitation 
of  the  Asheville  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  general  topic  for  the  meet- 
ing is  Safeguarding  American  Child- 
hood. The  federal  child  labor  bill  will. 
it  is  announced,  be  the  center  of  interest. 


Tag  day  has  become  a  nuisance  in  Chi- 
cago. The  City  Council  thought  so  after 
an  order  slipped  by  it  in  the  "omnibus," 
permitting-  widows  to  tag  for  their  own 
benefit — 30.000  of  them,  their  pleading 
friends  allege.  Protests,  based  on  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  were  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Central  Council  "of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Jewish  Charities,  which 
led  the  aldermen  to  rescind  the  permit. 
From  a  single  day  each  year  when  tag- 
ging was  permitted  for  the  children's 
charities,  the  tag  days  have  increased 
within  the  last  few  months  to  fifteen 
or  more. 


LITTLE    BITS    OF     HUMAN     FREIGHT    TAGGED     AS     TO    DESTINATION. 
THEY    HAVE   JUST   ARRIVED   AFTER   24   HOURS  OF  TRAVEL 


Refugee  Children  in  France 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 


THE  most  spectacular  work  with 
children  in  Paris  today  is  that 
at  St.  Sulpice  where  little  refu- 
gees and  orphans  are  received  by 
the  hundreds  and  afterward  turned  over 
to  other  agencies  or  placed  in  homes  and 
colonies.  It  is  a  stirring  experience  to 
see  a  thousand  or  more  little  ones  come 
rushing  into  the  great  dining-room  at 
S.  Sulpice  when  the  hour  for  the  even- 
ing meal  arrives.  They  come  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  the  older  leading 
the  younger,  sometimes  a  little  boy  of 
three  carefully  guiding  his  sister  of  two, 
but  all  happy,  for  warm,  wholesome  food 
is  at  hand. 

Finally,  they  are  all  seated  at  the 
tables.  No,  there  comes  a  little  boy  cry- 
ing because  he  can  find  no  place.  The 
big  policeman  picks  him  up  and  tucks 
him  in.  There  is  much  laughter  and 
happy  chatter  as  the  soup  is  served. 
Each  child  begins  to  eat  as  soon  as  his 
plate  is  filled.  Look  at  that  dear  baby 
at  the  end  of  the  bench  1  She  bravely 
tries  to  fill  her  spoon,  but  it  will  tip  over 
and  all  the  soup  is  spilled  before  it 
reaches  her  mouth.  She  smiles,  licks 
the  spoon  and  tries  again.  The  care- 
taker tells  me  she  will  feed  the  baby 
when  the  children  are  all  served. 

The  policemen  of  Paris  feel  that  the. 
work  at  St.  Sulpice  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  They  started  it  and  supported  it 
until  it  grew  so  large  that  outside  help 


was   required. 

Another  organization  in  Paris  is  called 
the  National  Association  for  Orphans  of 
the  War.  It  was  created  by  Emile  Vitta 
and  his  friends,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Universite  Populaire  of  Paris. 
Originally  it  took  motherless  children 
whose  fathers  had  gone  to  the  front. 
More  recently  it  has  also  cared  for  those 


WAR     ORPHANS 

Girls  at  Les  Oarisses,  Versailles, 
the  first  three  have  lost  both  father 
and   mother   since   the   war. 


whose  fathers  have  died  on  the  battle- 
field. The  society  now  has  2,000  chil- 
dren which  it  maintains  in  various  parts 
of  France  in  colonies  of  from  ten  to 
twelve,  each  group  cared  for  by  a  war 
widow  who  often  has  one  or  two  of  her 
own  little  ones  in  the  colony.  The  gov- 
ernment partially  supports  this  work  by 
means  of  a  small  subsidy. 

A  third  society  called  the  Orphelinat 
des  Armees,  with  headquarters  at  16  Rue 
de  la  Sorbonne,  takes  charge  of  children 
whose  fathers  have  died  at  the  front. 
The  government  pays  ten  cents  a  day 
toward  the  support  of  each  child  and  an 
additional  ten  cents  per  day  must  be  se- 
cured from  private  sources  in  order  that 
the  child  may  remain  at  home  with  its 
mother.  Two  English  women  have  been 
in  this  country  trying  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  support 
of  this  organization.  They  are  Flor- 
ence Schofield,  who  has  lived  most  of 
her  life  in  Paris,  and  Elinor  Fell  of 
London. 

The  work,  however,  which  perhaps 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  is  that  for 
the  Flemish,  French  and  Alsatian  chil- 
dren of  the  frontier  whose  parents  have 
been  killed  or  driven  into  exile,  whose 
homes  have  been  destroyed  and  who, 
though  they  may  not  all  be  the  chil- 
dren of  soldier  heroes,  are  the  innocent 
victims  caught  by  that  dreadful  tide  of 
battle  continually  advancing  and  reced- 
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ing  along  the  French  and  Belgian 
border. 

The  work  of  the  Franco-American 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
of  the  Frontier  is  carried  on  almost 
wholly  by  a  group  of  Americans  in  Paris 
who  are  reaching  forth  a  helping  hand 
to  these  friendless  children  who  are  not 
looked  after  by  any  other  organization 
and  who  are  not  provided  with  aid  by 
any  government.  Mrs.  Cooper  Hewitt 
is  honorary  president;  August  Jaccaci, 
president;  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss, 
wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris,  vice-president,  and 
Frederic  R.  Coudert,  of  Coudert  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  treasurer.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Jaccaci, 
Mrs.  Bliss,  the  Countess  Pierre  de  Viel- 
Castel,  formerly  Miss  Ripley  of  America, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Frances 
G.  Shaw  of  Boston. 

The  first  charges  of  the  committee 
were  some  two  hundred  children  from 
Belfort  who  had  been  made  homeless  by 
the  bombardment  of  that  town.  Mr. 
Coudert  secured  the  loan  of  a  seminary 
situated  in  Yvetot,  Normandy,  where  the 
children  were  given  shelter.  Later  when 
this  was  needed  for  a  hospital  the  chil- 
dren were  removed  to  the  Chateau 
Grosfys,  not  far  from  Yvetot.  The 
work  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Coudert 
was  taken  over  by  the  committee  which 
then  came  into  existence. 

Many  demands  soon  began  coming  to 
the  committee  from  relief  agents  who 
were  responsible  for  the  placing  of 
orphaned  and  evacuated  children  from 
the  invaded  districts. 

Among  the  requests  was  one  from  the 
woman  who  acted  as  mayor  of  Soissons 
during  the  German  occupation.  She 
asked  the  committee  to  take  eight  cliil- 


HAPPY    HORSEMAN 

Miss  Bicknell  and  a  proud  little 
boy  at  La  Jonchere  where  the  stable 
on  the  great  estate  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  sanatorium  for  chil- 
dren not  strong  enough  to  be  in 
colonies. 

dren  whose  mother  had  been  killed  in 
their  presence  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
in  the  cellar  of  their  home. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  many  of  its 
Paris  institutions  were  opened  to  the 
committee  as  temporary  shelters.  Upon 
their  arrival,  after  perhaps  twenty-four 
hours  of  travel  the  children  are  in 
wretched  condition.  They  are  taken  at 
once  to  one  of  these  receiving  stations 
where  thev  are  thoroughly  washed,  their 


clothing  cleansed  and  each  child  sup- 
plied with  absolute  necessaries.  Then 
they  are  taken  to  the  colonies,  where 
they  are  under  the  care  of  Flemish  or 
French  sisters  according  as  the  children 
are  Flemish  or  French.  The  committee 
now  has  about  1,400  children  and  ap- 
plications are  received  every  day.  It  is 
only  limited  in  the  amount  of  relief  it 
will  be  able  to  give,  by  the  funds  at  its 
disposal. 

In  addition  to  the  Grosfys  colony  in 
Normandy  founded  by  Mr.  Coudert, 
there  are  six  colonies  in  Touraine.  The 
first,  Nazelles,  accommodates  30  girls; 
the  second,  Perreux,  70  girls;  at  the 
third  colony,  La  Cour,  an  old  chateau 
near  Azay-le-Rideau,  the  committee  has 
installed  100  boys  and  expects  to  send 
80  more;  at  Blois,  40  girls  are  cared 
for.  At  Oulins  are  47  Belgian  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  two  and  nine 
years,  this  colony  being  under  the  special 
protection  of  Mrs.  Hill,  as  is  also  a  col- 
ony of  30  Belgian  boys  at  Rosay. 
Nearer  Paris,  at  Versailles  are  a  sana- 
torium and  two  colonies.  Les  Clarisses, 
consisting  of  20  Belgian  orphans,  is 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Gay,  the  Countess  Charles  d'Ursel  and 
the  Countess  Pierre  de  Viel-Castel.  Les 
Ombrages,  a  colony  of  Belgian  orphans 
from  Ypres,  now  numbering  65  children, 
is  under  the  special  protection  of  Coun- 
tess Pierre  de  Viel-Castel. 

At  La  Jonchere,  the  country  home  of 
Mine.  Philippe  Berard,  the  great  stable 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  sanatorium  and 
is  much  more  perfect  in  its  equipment 
than  many  hospitals.  Here  we  found  38 
children  all  playing  about  in  the  sun- 
shine except  two,  who  were  confined  to 
bed  and  one  who  was  unable  to  walk. 
Children  who  are  not  strong  enough  for 


KNITTING    STOCKINGS  PLAYTIME    AT   OULINS 

These  little  girls  at  Les  Ombrages  Here  is  :i  colon]  of  l~  con- 
knit  stockings  for  the  whole  house-  tented  Belgian  boys  and  girls 
hold.  Les  Ombrages  is  a  colony  of  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
Belgian  orphans  from  Ypres,  mini-  nine  years  who  have  good  times 
bering  65   children.  together. 


Refugee  Children  in  France 
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life  in  the  colonies  are  kept  at  La  Jon- 
chere  under  the  care  of  nurses  until 
restored  to  good  condition.  Most  of  the 
children  were  Flemish. 

At  Versailles  we  visited  the  colony  of 
Les  Clarisses  where  20  little  girls  are 
living  in  part  of  an  old  convent  which 
faces  a  wonderful  garden.  The  chil- 
dren were  at  dinner  but  arose  as  we 
entered  and  sang  Tipperary  for  us  in 
English  and  also  a  Flemish  anthem. 
They  probably  did  not  understand  what 
the  words  of  Tipperary  meant  as  they 
spoke  only  Flemish,  but  they  liked  the 
music.  I  was  especially  attracted  by 
three  very  beautiful  little  girls  (sisters) 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair  and  was  told 
that  both  their  father  and  mother  had 
been  killed  by  shells  when  their  town 
was  bombarded. 

I  wish  you  could  read  the  story  which 
the  Sister  Superior  has  written  of  the 
wanderings  of  this  little  band,  of  the 
barn  in  which  they  slept  all  last  winter 
with  no  covering  at  night  except  the 
straw,  with  no  fire — how  their  feet  and 


hands  were  frozen  and  how  they  lived 
upon  the  scraps  of  bread,  meat  and 
grease  thrown  away  by  the  army,  how 
their  legs  began  to  swell  and  spots  to 
appear  on  their  bodies  because  of  the 
exposure,  how  two  of  the  sisters  died 
and  several  of  the  children  became  ill 
and  finally  how  they  were  rescued  by 
the  committee  and  now  are  recovered 
and  at  work  studying,  sewing  and  knit- 
ting at  the  old  convent  of  Les  Clarisses. 
We  next  visited  Les  Ombrages  where 
65  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
housed  in  a  comfortable  building,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds,  given  to 
the  committee  by  the  Episcopal  Sisters 
for  the  use  of  the  orphans.  Mother 
Marie  Alphonse  and  three  other  sisters 
fled  from  Belgium  with  forty-five  of  the 
girls  and  they  also  suffered  severe  hard- 
ships all  the  past  winter.  These  sisters 
of  the  convents  have  always  lived  such 
protected  lives  that  their  flight,  with  its 
terrible  exposure,  and  their  bitter  strug- 
gle for  existence  under  strange  and 
perilous   conditions   must   have   been   an 


experience  which  tried  their  souls  but 
found  them  of  heroic  stuff. 

When  we  arrived  at  Les  Ombrages, 
the  morning  lessons  and  the  noon  meal 
were  over  and  the  children  were  making 
lace  or  embroidery,  sewing,  darning  and 
knitting.  One  little  girl  of  seven  knits  all 
her  own  stockings  with  no  aid.  Great 
quantities  of  valenciennes  and  cluny  lace 
of  beautiful  patterns  are  made  and  find 
a  ready  sale.  The  skill  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  is  remarkable. 

All  the  children,  however,  who  are 
now  cared  for  by  the  Franco-American 
Committee  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  those  needing  relief.  There  are  said 
to  be  more  than  300,000  children  in 
France  and  along  the  border-line  in  Bel- 
gium and  Alsace  for  whom  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  The  committee 
wishes  to  care  for  at  least  5,000  of  these 
children  of  the  frontier  this  winter  and 
can  only  do  so  through  the  help  of  the 
sympathetic  Americans  who  have  al- 
ready given  so  liberally  to  suffering  Bel- 
gium and  France  in  the  past. 
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Christiansand,  Norway, 
December  18,  1915. 

THE  Ford  peace  ship,  which 
sailed  from  Hoboken  in  such 
chaotic  fashion,  cast  anchor  in 
Christiania  harbor  with  its  dele- 
gates, students  and  press  agents,  neatly 
arranged  in  organized  groups.  Even 
Jake,  the  stowaway,  who  had  deserted 
the  ranks  of  the  Western  Union  mes- 
sengers by  locking  himself  into  a  provi- 
dential closet  till  after  the  vessel  cast  off, 
had  become  organically  connected  with 
the  Ford  office  force. 

Once  afloat,  everybody  except  the 
Ford  nucleus  fell  to  wondering  what 
plans  had  been  adopted  for  engineering 
the  peace  ship  mission.  The  question 
uppermost  in  each  mind  was  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  instrument  aboard  for 
checking  up  the  course  of  the  idealistic 
passengers  to  serve  as  did  the  sextant 
with  which  the  captain  of  the  Oscar  II 
checked  up  the  course  of  the  ship.  It 
was  reassuring  to  have  the  captain  ex- 
plain that  he  too  had  taken  the  initial 
position   of   the   ship   from   the   stars. 

The  first  night  out  everybody  was 
glancing  around  to  see  what  "represen- 
tative people"  were  not  there.  The  pre- 
valent idea  was  that  without  acknowl- 
edged leaders  nothing  could  result. 
And  the  story  of  the  trip  is  the  story 
of  a  party  of  democratic  people  who 
found  themselves,  people  of  many  dif- 
ferent faiths  and  divergent  political 
parties  from  as  far  west  as  California, 
south  as  far  as  Mississippi,  from  Maine, 


How  the  peace  pilgrims  found 
themselves  and  something  of 
Henry  Ford's  plan  for  turn- 
ing munitions  plants  into  fac- 
tories for  making  farm  tractor 
engines 
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and  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  who, 
after  two  regular  convention  weeks  of 
debates  and  lectures,  landed  with  what 
may  be  called  their  charter  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  had 
signed. 

This  is  the  way  it  came  about.  From 
the  beginning  the  passengers  naturally 
fell  into  three  groups.  The  most  im- 
portant but  least  conspicuous  and  least 
active  were  the  invited  delegates  who 
numbered  perhaps  50.  Among  them 
were  two  governors,  a  goodly  scatter- 
ing of  preachers,  teachers,  writers,  and 
representatives  of  other  callings.  They 
stood  as  a  unit  on  Madam  Schwimmer's 
proposal  of  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  neutral  powers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  board  of  continuous  mediation 
with  delegates  from  the  other  neutral 
nations  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Spain.  All 
the  others  looked  to  Mr.  Ford  and  to 
this  group  to  produce  something  akin 
to  the  captain's  sextant  to  make  clear 
the  exact  position  of  the  party  with  re- 


gard to  details  of  organization  and  of 
procedure. 

The  second  group  was  made  up  of 
students  from  different  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  a  refreshing  factor  in  the  com- 
pany and,  like  well-drilled  undergradu- 
ates which  they  were,  they  promptly  or- 
ganized themselves  with  William  H. 
Draper  of  New  York  University'  as 
chairman,  and  fell  to  discussing  the 
reconstruction  of  the  universe.  Lead- 
ers from  the  group  of  delegates  were 
scheduled  for  daily  lectures  in  the  stu- 
dent section.  These  lectures  were  open 
to  all  the  passengers  and  became  part 
of  the  ship's  forum.  As  the  second- 
cabin  dining-room  was  the  only  place 
available  for  large  meetings  this  was 
captured  by  the  students  for  their  morn- 
ing sessions  and  in  these  was  found 
most  of  the  academic  vigor  of  the  day. 

It  was  pointed  out,  early  in  the  voy- 
age, that  the  peace  program  is  a  long 
program  and  that  it  is  none  too  soon  to 
charge  with  enthusiasm  and  construc- 
tive ideas  the  generation  which,  thirty 
years  from  now,  will  be  what  the  press 
would  call  "representative."  The  stu- 
dents aboard  are,  therefore,  not  only 
carrying  a  message  of  sympathy  and 
hope  to  the  students  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  Europe,  not  only  pre- 
paring to  carry  information  back  to  the 
other  students  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  getting  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  group  con- 
sciousness which  assumes  greater  sig- 
nificance   and    promise    the    more    one 
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thinks  about  it.  The  open  mind,  naive 
frankness  in  pointing  out  inconsistencies 
of  argument,  and  a  willingness  to  get 
right  down  to  fundamentals  in  discuss- 
ing every  issue  were  what  the  students 
("God  bless  'em!"  as  a  politician  re- 
marked) brought  to  and  impressed  up- 
on the  Ford  party. 

The  press  agents,  restive  for  news, 
geared  up  to  the  tension  of  city  offices, 
keen,  discursive,  were  the  most  felt 
group  on  board.  With  three  scheduled 
meetings  a  day,  besides  many  special 
ones,  there  were  none  of  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  transatlantic  travel,  and  the 
latest  news  from  the  press  room  or  from 
the  "Viking  Press  Club"  provided  prac- 
tically all  the  laughs  on  the  ship,  their 
mock  trials  and  initiations  into  the 
"Vacillating  Order  of  St.  Vitus"  on  a 
windy  night  being  the  only  relief  from 
peace  mission  talk  on  the  whole  trip 
over.  Fifty-four  press  agents  they 
were,  each  one  charged  by  his  or  her 
employer  with  sending  back  news  ac- 
cording to  this  or  that  angle  of  vision. 

Nothing  could  more  graphically  and 
accurately  describe  the  meaning  which 
the  expedition  came  to  have  for  every- 
one on  board,  and  the  faith  which  every- 
one, without  exception,  came  to  have  in 
the  faith  of  Henry  Ford,  than  the  self 
confessions — not  of  the  college  students, 
but  of  the  newspaper  men. 

"My  chief  told  me  to  do  satirical  stuff 
— more  of  the  kind  we  put  over  the  week 
we  sailed,"  said  one.  "I'm  not  going  to 
do  it.  I  can't  after  seeing  Henry  Ford's 
face." 

"I  came  to  make  fun  of  the  whole 
thing,"  said  another,  "but  my  editor  is 
going  to  have  the  surprise  of  his  life. 
I  tell  you  I  believe  in  Henry  Ford  and 
I'm  going  to  say  so  even  if  I  lose  my 
job  for  it." 

Mark  you,  these  men  have  not  fallen 
down  in  any  hero  worship  of  Henry 
Ford,  but  some  way  or  other  they  have 
taken  onto  themselves  the  faith  that  is 
Henry  Ford's  faith — faith  in  ideals, 
faith  in  folks  as  folks,  faith  in  working 
out  ideals  by  democratic  methods 
through  ordinary  folks,  come  what  may. 
And,  following  this  has  come  the  con- 
viction that  the  strength  of  the  group — 
for  the  group  is  strong — is  due  to  the 
very  thing  which  at  first  seemed  to  spell 
failure. 

^"OBODY  questions  the  fact  that 
great  help  would  have  come 
from  the  presence  on  board  of  na- 
tionally and  internationally  recog- 
nized leaders,  from  a  stronger  group 
of  "representative"  people.  The  ex- 
isting situation  shows  compensation 
for  their  absence  in  that  the  whole 
group  has  been  freed  from  that  parasiti- 
cal dependence  upon  the  opinions  of  na- 
tionally recognized  authorities.  Instead 
of  accepting  the  convictions  of  such 
leaders  «•<!  later  on  bulwarking  them 
with  «iKfrmatory  arguments,  the  proc- 
ess   httt    T5«en    the    other    wav    around. 


The  ascent  has  been  from  fundamental 
personal  holdings,  expressed  sometimes 
with  a  giddy  feeling  that  one  did  not 
know  on  what  platform  he  would  land 
when  he  built  his  argument  up  to  a 
platform  level.  And  the  romance  of 
the  undertaking,  the  swift  approach  to 
the  war  zone,  the  anticipation  of  a  plat- 
form given  out  by  Mr.  Ford  or  through 
a  committee,  spurred  on  mental  develop- 
ment and  self  arrivals.  Not  "who's 
who,"  but  "what's  what,  and  what  am 
I  ?"  became  the  questions — good,  sturdy, 
stock-taking  questions. 

The  wireless  carried  back  to  you 
various  reports  of  rows  on  the  peace 
ship.  For  readers  of  The  Survey  the 
news  value  in  the  incidents  back  of 
those  reports  lies  in  the  fact  that  men 
and  women,  who  held  divergent  views 
as  to  the  preparedness  program  of  the 
United  States,  came  together  in  discus- 
sion of  them  and  did  not  fight.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that  groups  of  twos  and 
threes  kept  on  discussing  the  president's 
message,  which  had  been  read  aloud  by 
S.  S.  Mclure,  and  many  came  over  to 
join  the  majority  against  armament.  In 
other  words,  hot  as  the  debate  was,  it 
was  not  a  debate  of  closed  minds  and 
factions  striving  for  domination,  but 
genuine  discussion  of  questions  on 
which  those  present  were  seeking  light. 
This  was  not  "news"  in  the  narrow 
sense,  but  it  was  news  in  the  big  and 
most  worth  while  sense.  It  was  an  earn- 
est of  what  discussion  of  such  matters 
can  do  among  divergent  minds. 

Further  discussion  was  brought  about 
by  the  proposal  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions by  the  permanent  committee  on 
resolutions,  consisting  of  Dr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Fels,  Lola  M.  Lloyd,  and  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Weatherly: 

"Whereas:  The  rising  desire  of  the 
people  in  neutral  nations  to  convert  a 
barren  disinterestedness  into  active  good 
will  has  prompted  us,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  sail  for 
Europe  on  the  Oscar  II,  with  the  serious 
purpose  of  joining  w'th  citizens  of  the 
European  neutral  nations  in  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  restore  peace  upon  an  hon- 
orable and  just  basis; 

"We,  therefore,  guests  of  Henry  Ford, 
declare  ourselves  in  hearty  and  loyal 
support  with  his  purpose  and  plan;  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  possible 
effort  to  support  him  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  superb  enter- 
prise of  peace. 

"And  whereas:  The  policy  of  main- 
taining vast  armaments  on  sea  and  land 
has  involved  all  Europe  in  disaster  and 
threatens,  if  persisted  in,  to  submerge 
civilization  itself; 

"It  is.  therefore,  not  only  right  but 
most  expedient  to  work  and  plan  for  in- 
ternational disarmament  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"Further:  We  declare  our  opposi- 
tion to  any  increase  by  the  United  States 
of  her  military  and  naval  forces.  We 
are  convinced  that  no  good  reason  can 
be  alleged  for  the  expenditure  by  us  of 


great  sums  of  money  in  preparation  for 
war.  We,  therefore,  call  upon  our  fel- 
low citizens  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
to  unite  in  opposition  to  a  policy  dan- 
gerous to  our  country  and  to  the  world, 
and  to  join  with  all  earnest  men  and 
women  in  every  land  in  active  prepara- 
tion for  the  day  of  international  brother- 
hood." 

'  I  *HE  resolutions  approved  by  Mr. 
Ford  showed  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
bring  about  a  degree  of  organization 
among  his  guests  with  regard  to  the 
platform  which  he  himself  held  so  un- 
compromisingly, the  platform  which, 
when  presented  to  him  by  Madam 
Schwimmer,  had  led  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition. 

These  resolutions  were,  then,  the  sex- 
tants, but  they  served  to  check  up  the 
positions  of  each  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition rather  than  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  expedition  as  an  impersonal 
movement.  The  position  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  decided  before  the  first  invita- 
tion went  out.  No  one  was  to  sign  who 
did  not  stand  unqualifiedly  for  disarma- 
ment and  against  the  present  prepared- 
ness policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
issue  became  a  complex  one — one  in 
which  personal  conviction  that  one 
should  stand  by  the  President  as  a  demo- 
cratically appointed  chief,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  a  few  of  the  guests  that  they  were 
in  a  delicate  position  in  disagreeing 
with  their  host  on  a  matter  in  which  he 
appeared  to  have  taken  their  agreement 
for  granted  by  reason  of  their  accept- 
ance of  his  telegram  of  invitation,  led 
to  much  debate. 

Had  Henry  Ford  had  anything  of  the 
autocrat  in  him,  any  desire  to  control 
the  views  of  those  on  board,  here  was 
his  chance.  But  he  didn't  take  it.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the 
party  stating  the  situation  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  holding  that  one  could 
not  consistently  stand  for  disarmament 
of  other  nations  without  favoring  dis- 
armament in  his  own,  and  that  the  dele- 
gates to  be  chosen  to  sit  on  the  perman- 
ent mediation  council  in  Europe  must 
necessarily  be  chosen  from  among  those 
who  stood  on  this  platform  as  evidenced 
by  their  signing  of  the  resolutions: 
nevertheless,  those  who  could  not  con- 
scientiously sign  would  still  be  welcome 
and  useful  members  of  the  party  to  its 
very  end.  The  resolutions  were  held 
open  for  signatures  so  that  people  could 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think  the  matter 
over,  and  are  not  to  be  closed  until  the 
members  coming  on  the  next  steamer 
have  had  a  chance  to  sign. 

Some  who  have  withheld  their  signa- 
tures are  members  of  the  press,  sent  as 
impartial  observers,  who  think  that  they 
have  no  right  to  express  their  personal 
views.  A  few  others  dissenting  are 
members  of  the  delegates'  group. 
Should  these  feel  that,  considering  the 
platform  of  the  party  and  the  situation 
at  home,  they  cannot  remain  as  mem- 
bers of  the  party  they  may  withdraw  at 
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any  stage  of  the  journey  without  creat- 
ing a  breach. 

All  this  discussion  over  the  prepared- 
ness question  came  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  the  delegates.  The 
"Viking  Press  Club,"  the  "Friendship 
Masonic  Club,"  the  organization  of  the 
members  of  Greek  letter  societies,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  the  main  students'  or- 
ganization had  come  first.  The  ship  was 
on  a  working  basis  like  that  of  a  city 
daily.  There  were  constantly  changing 
bulletin  boards,  a  daily  newspaper  called 
the  Argosy,  relating  the  doings  of  the 
Ford  party.  A  business  office  and  a 
press  room  held  a  clattering  array  of 
typewriters,  dictaphones,  multigraphing 
machines  and  what  not,  in  charge  of  a 
large,  skilled  force.  All  these  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ford  for  the  convenience 
of  the  guests.  There  was  also  a  library 
of  peace  books  for  circulation. 

A  pitching  boat  in  rough  seas,  the  sick- 
ness of  many  coupled  with  fatigue, 
and  the  necessity  of  knowing  who  was 
what  as  a  preliminary  to  organization 
were  factors  in  delay.  The  organization 
did  not  materialize  until  December  14, 
the  day  the  peace  ship  was  pursued  and 
caught  between  two  competing  British 
scouting  cruisers,  and  boarded  in  the 
broad  moonlight  of  a  northern  afternoon 
by  a  wind-burned  lieutenant  and  five 
piratical-looking  marines.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  they  stacked  their  rifles  on  the 
steerage  deck,  and  glared  at  the  up-and- 
ready  newspaper  men  who  crowded 
around  them,  while  in  the  assembly 
room,  the  peace  advocates  calmly  went 
on  organizing. 

With  life-boats  provisioned  and  ready 
for  lowering,  with  life-preservers  clut- 
tering many  a  cabin  floor,  with  the  wire- 
less sealed  up  and  guarded  by  a  heavy 
marine  with  a  long  and  intentional  rifle, 
virtually  prisoners  of  war,  the  guests 
discussed  disarmament.  At  this  point 
in  the  trip,  non-resistance  was  more  than 
a  theory. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
for  further  organization.  Some  of  the 
guests  who  were  citizens  of  belligerent 
countries,  by  their  own  motion  excluded 
themselves  from  the  list  of  those  eligible 
for  nomination.  The  whole  matter  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  those  having  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Inez  Milholland  Bois- 
sevain,  while  removing  her  name  dur- 
ing the  voting,  asked  that  it  be  left  on 
the  records  as  a  protest  against  her  loss 
of  citizenship  due  to  her  marriage  with 
a  Hollander.  Grace  Wales,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  at  The  Hague 
last  spring,  was  also  left  off  because  she 
is  a  native  of  Canada.  Mme.  Aino 
Malmberg  and  Elli  Erikson,  both  of  Fin- 
land, as  well  as  Madam  Schwimmer, 
were  the  others. 

The  members  of  the  committee  for  or- 
ganization are  Frederick  Holt  of  De- 
troit; Judson  King  of  Washington,  D. 
C. :  May  Wright  Sewall  of  New  York ; 


Katherine  Devereux  Blake  of  New 
York;  Alfred  W.  Kliefoth  of  Chicago; 
Lieutenant-Governor  Andrew  J.  Bethea 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Ralph  McBrayne 
of  Boston.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  an 
electoral  college  to  represent  the  guests 
in  helping  Mr.  Ford. 

We  started  out  by  saying  that  faith 
in  the  faith  of  Henry  Ford  had  in- 
fluenced everybody  on  the  ship.  It  did. 
There  was,  however,  persistent  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  future  plans  for  the  ex- 
pedition in  spite  of  explanatory  state- 
ments from  Madam  Schwimmer  that  the 
next  chapter  of  the  story  must  be  out- 
lined by  the  organizations  in  the  coun- 
tries which  are  to  be  visited  who  are 
making  their  own  plans  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  party. 

Throughout  the  crossing,  Henry  Ford 
made  no  speeches,  talked  little  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  his  rooms  mysteri- 
ously at  work  on  plans  which  were  not 
diplomatic  but  industrial.  He  was  not 
trying  to  be  a  diplomat,  was  not  attempt- 
ing, merely  by  reason  of  past  successes 
as  an  inventor  and  captain  of  industry, 
to  turn  his  hand  to  tasks  which  belong 
to  experts  in  other  professions.  The 
stupendous  and  simple  fact  is  that 
Henry  Ford,  idealist  if  you  will,  is  car- 
rying out  this  project  as  an  inventor  and 
industrial  expert. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  public  mind 
to  make  the  adjustment  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  peace  expedition  is 
an  attempt  to  apply  entirely  new  tech- 
nique to  the  present  crisis.  It  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  secret  diplomacy,  it 
is  not  a  movement  open  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  few  and  the  camp  following 
of  the  many;  and  it  is,  as  a  practical 
measure,  far  more  than  a  mere  protest 
to  governmental  heads  that  they  should 
desist  from  war,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
deep  and  outraged  instincts  of  private 
citizens  of  neutral  and  belligerent  na- 
tions. All  these  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  there  is  more.  Every  press  agent 
on  board  the  peace  ship  has  been  trying 
to  ferret  out  just  what  this  addition  to 
the  plan,  what  Henry  Ford's  addition  to 
the  plan,  is  to  be. 

Henry  Ford  sits  up  there  in  his  rooms 
eating  third-class  food,  because  he  says 
the  first-class  food  is  too  rich  for  him, 
and  turning  out  working  plans  for  in- 
dustrial peace.  His  sextant  is  made  of 
brains  and  application.  He  is  using 
these  on  the  concrete  problems  involved 
in  making  protest  and  appeal  for  peace 
practical  as  immediate  measures. 

For  example,  all  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  strongly  entrenched  obstacles  to 
disarmament  is  the  vested  interests  in 
munition  plants  and  in  the  thousand  and 
one  other  interests  that  feed  on  pre- 
paredness and  on  the  extravagant 
processes  of  war.  Idealism  alone 
will  not  make  early  peace  possible 
while  such  widespread  interests  call 
for  preparedness.  The  idealists  in 
all  countries  are  roused  or  being  roused 


to  work  for  peace.  The  militarists  must 
be  roused  to  the  same  desire.  They 
must,  then,  be  shown  how  to  make  peace 
more  profitable  than  war  and  shown  def- 
initely and  convincingly. 

This  Mr.  Ford  intends  to  do.  One  of 
his  appeals  to  munition  makers  is  the 
agricultural  tractor  engine,  the  unpat- 
ented motors  which  have  made  the  Ford 
millions  in  the  United  States,  and  other 
inventions  conjured  up  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  grave  industrial  exigencies 
with  which  both  neutral  and  belligerent 
nations  will  find  themselves  confronted 
when  peace  is  declared. 

Henry  Ford  is  not  troubled  by  fears 
as  to  how  the  diplomats  will  receive  him 
and  his  party.  The  people  he  wants  to 
talk  with  are  the  employers  and  bankers 
of  neutral  nations,  and  afterward,  if  he 
can,  he  wants  to  meet  the  belligerent 
ones.  He  intends  to  speak  out  as  a  busi- 
ness man  who  can  discuss  the  cost  of 
production,  problems  of  transportation 
and  of  labor,  all  the  actual  problems  in- 
volved in  the  conversion  of  a  munition 
factory  into  a  profitable — underscore 
that  word  as  you  read  it  for  in  it  lies 
the  psychological  appeal  to  the  Krupps 
and  their  kind — profitable,  industrial 
preparation  for  peace. 

Horses  as  well  as  men  have  gone  to 
the  war  never  to  return.  Lands  have 
been  neglected  and  laid  waste.  The  ag- 
ricultural question  looms  larger  each  day 
that  sees  more  men  and  more  horses 
killed  or  maimed. 

"Well,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "there  is  the 
tractor  engine  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  can  be  profitably  sold  for  $200  or  less. 
It  does  not  cost  as  much  as  the  horses  it 
displaces.  It  eats  up  only  about  52 
cents  worth  of  oil  a  day.  It  has  a  head- 
light which  makes  night  work  possible 
in  busy  seasons  and  in  emergencies.  It 
ought  to  be  manned  by  three  shifts  work- 
ing eight  hours  to  a  shift.  It  is  capable 
of  revolutionizing  farm  operation  and  it 
increases  farm  profits ;  it  helps  to  make 
farm  work  attractive  and  to  keep  young 
people  out  of  the  cities.  Injure  the  for- 
eign export  business  for  ourselves?  Let 
the  best  man  with  the  best  proposition 
get  ahead ;  let  us  have  competition — the 
kind  of  competition  which  lets  patents 
alone  and  builds  up  industrial  and  world 
peace.     That's  it — peace." 

A  FTER  S.  S.  McClure  read  the  ad- 
vance proof  of  the  president's 
message,  the  guests  immediately  fell  to 
discussing  that  portion  which  had  to  do 
with  preparedness.  What  Mr.  Ford  did 
was  this — he  went  back  to  his  rooms  and 
turned  over  in  his  mind  the  president's 
statement  that  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the 
transportation  problem  and  the  reduction 
of  cost  waste  in  transportation.  It  is 
an  especially  conspicuous  problem  in 
the  United  States  where  the  engines  are 
so  heavy  but  it  is  a  world-wide  prob- 
lem as  well.  Why  not  join,  as  related 
issues,    the    industrial    preparation    for 
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peace  and  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  transportation? 

So  right  then  and  there  Henry  Ford 
began  to  invent  a  special  type  of  engine, 
far  lighter  than  the  one  now  in  use, 
an  engine  which  will  do  all  the  work 
which  other  engines  can  do  but  with  re- 
duced cost  and  reduced  waste.  And 
here  is  the  point  which  goaded  him  on 
to  work  out  his  plan  without  a  day's 
loss  of  time;  such  engines  will  be  profit- 
able products  for  converted  munition 
plants  in  Europe.  He  is  working  out 
his  plans  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  laid  before  hard-headed  business 
men,  to  the  point  where  they  will  ap- 
peal to  non-idealistic  munition  manu- 
facturers and  those  others  who,  wheth- 
er non-idealistic  or  not,  must  struggle 
with  unemployment  crises  when  the  war 
is  over. 

The  Ford  peace  ship  is  the  first  prac- 
tical expression  in  a  move  for  interna- 
tional welfare  work,  using  that  phrase 
in  its  soundest,  most  democratic  sense. 
And  this  move  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  man  who  dared  to  prove  out  the 
minimum  wage  and  other  social  ideals 
which,  the  country  over,  were  said  to 
be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

In  the  light  of  this  industrial  pro- 
gram for  the  conversion  of  munition 
plants  to  other  profitable  uses,  Henry 
Ford's  insistence  on  the  signing  of  a 
statement  which  includes  complete  dis- 
avowal of  the  preparedness  policy  by 
those  who  are  eligible  for  appointment 
to  the  permanent  committee  on  media- 
tion takes  on  new  meaning.  He  had 
thought  that  this  point  was  made  clear 
in  his  telegram  of  invitation.  That  any- 
one on  board  should  be  surprised  at  his 
definite  personal  stand  and  at  the  fact 
that  those  who  were  to  take  active  part 
in  working  out  the  essential  policies 
of  the  mission  were  asked  to  subscribe 
to  it  he  cannot  understand.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  plan  as  inventor  and 
business  man  that  the  industrial  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  crucial  points 
of  the  whole  matter. 

The  peace  ship  proposes,  then,  to 
carry  not  only  a  message  of  peace  but 
a  suggestion  for  practical  preparedness 
for  peace  to  an  economically  throttled 
Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  on  the  Oscar  II  stand 
in  unity  on  Mr.  Ford's  program  so  far 
as  the  resolutions  are  concerned.  Of 
the  industrial  program  they  have  not 
yet  been  informed.  Some  of  them  have 
stood  for  the  program  for  many  years, 
others  have  come  to  stand  for  it  since 
sailing.  Solid  they  are  on  every  point 
save  that  of  preparedness  at  home  and 
some  who  have  held  off  on  that  have 
modified  their  views  in  the  past  two 
days.  At  most  they  have  been  a  mere 
handful. 


Henry  Ford  cannot  make  a  speech. 
"I  believe  in  this  proposition,"  he  says 
in  personal  conservation,  and  when  some 
one  mentions  ridicule  and  reward  he 
smiles  a  smile  that  only  a  master  etcher 
could  describe,  and  says  in  that  quick, 
self-unconscious  way  that  has  made 
everybody  on  board  swear  by  his  sin- 
cerity, "Ridicule  does  not  trouble  me. 
We  kept  peace  on  the  front  page  of  all 
the  newspapers  for  ten  days.  What  was 
said  about  me  I  did  not  read.  And  as 
for  reward,  the  only  reward  in  this 
thing  for  any  of  us  will  be  the  privi- 
lege of  finding  something  else  worth 
doing  when  we  get  back." 

"He's  done  it  all  fine,  hasn't  he?" 
says  Jake  the  stowaway,  leaning  over 
me  as  I  write.  "He  has  just  sent  a 
cablegram  to  me  mudder,  telling  her  I'm 
all  right  and  well.     Me  for  peace !" 


Christiania,  Norway, 
December  22,  1015. 

IN  THE  four  days  which  it  spent  in 
Christiania  the  Ford  peace  party 
was  given  a  full  chance  to  make 
itself  understood  by  the  press,  by 
the  unofficial  public,  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  by  public  officials  such  as  the 
mayor  and  other  municipal  dignitaries. 
There  was  open  house  at  the  expedi- 
tion's headquarters,  there  were  gather- 
ings of  special  groups  with  especially 
appointed  hosts  and  hostesses  from 
among  the  delegates,  there  was  much 
entertaining  done  by  the  Norwegians 
themselves,  and  there  were  nightly  meet- 
ings in  which  the  largest  halls  of  the 
city  were  packed  to  the  doors. 

The  people  of  Norway  met  the  ex- 
pedition with  three  questions  persistent- 
ly but  sympathetically  to  the  fore:  was 
the  expedition  sincere  in  leadership  and 
following;  was  it  organized  on  a  prac- 
tical working  basis;  and  was  its  plan 
of  procedure  one  with  which  Norwe- 
gians, as  citizens  of  a  neutral  nation, 
could  advisedly  associate  themselves? 

This  last  is  a  large  and  important 
question  in  the  Norwegian  mind.  Nor- 
way is  in  a  difficult  position  with  regard 
to  lining  up  with  the  expedition.  While 
officially  neutral,  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  overwhelmingly  pro-ally.  It 
does  not  wish  to,  nor  can  it  afford  to, 
displease  England  on  which  its  trade 
so  largely  depends  and  which  is  so  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  interests 
of  Norway  in  the  present  crisis. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  press  to- 
ward the  peace  expedition  has  been 
glaringly  hostile.  The  London  Daily 
Mail,  for  example,  has  denounced 
the  movement  as  inspired  by  German 
forces   working   to   secure   peace    while 


Germany  is  in  the  saddle,  and  at  a  time 
when  terms  of  peace  would  be  most 
disadvantageous  and  unacceptable  to 
the  allies. 

These  hostile  English  dispatches  had 
been  reproduced  by  the  influential  Nor- 
wegian papers  before  the  Ford  expe- 
dition arrived  and  the  public  sentiment 
which  they  created  in  Christiania  was 
what  it  had  to  face  and  to  live  down. 

The  members  of  the  party  exhibited 
the  intensity  of  interest  of  an  American 
crowd  watching  the  bulletins  of  a  Na- 
tional League  game,  when,  each  day  at 
the  headquarters  luncheon,  a  Norwegian 
gave  a  digest  of  the  newspaper  com- 
ment for  and  against  the  expedition. 
And  each  day  the  report  showed  a  more 
favorable  attitude  and  greater  under- 
standing of  what  the  Americans  were 
trying  to  do. 

Each  night's  meeting  was  more  solid, 
more  promising  than  the  one  of  the  night 
before.  The  first  of  these  meetings  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  students' 
union,  an  organization  made  up  of  the 
alumni  of  the  royal  universities.  The 
next  was  arranged  by  the  Norwegian 
Ministers'  Association,  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  some  3,000  people  who  broke 
into  an  ovation  of  clapping  and  floor 
stamping  when  Pastor  Hansen,  their 
most  popular  minister,  followed  the 
speeches  of  the  Americans  by  an  appeal 
that  Norway  should  answer  the  question 
put  to  it  by  the  Americans  and  answer 
it  by  co-operating  in  "this  making  of 
good  words  into  good  acts."  Still  more 
enthusiasm  in  support  was  shown  at 
the  banquet  which  the  students'  union 
gave  to  all  members  of  the  expedition. 
On  this  occasion,  after  the  plan  of  the 
expedition  had  been  fully  explained,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesies  which  the  union 
had  shown  to  the  Ford  party,  Mr.  Ford 
wished  to  give  $10,000  to  the  fund  which 
the  union  was  trying  to  raise  for  a  stu- 
dents' house. 

The  final  meeting  was  managed  by  the 
Labor  Party  of  Norway,  the  Socialists 
who  already  have  nineteen  representa- 
tives in  the  Storthing.  It  was  carefully 
explained  that  no  endorsement  of  the 
movement  was  implied  by  the  Labor 
Party's  reception  of  the  expedition,  but 
that  the  party  wished  to  express  its 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  "the  desire"  as 
one  of  the  leaders  said,  "of  every  man 
and  woman  in  Norway." 

It  is  not  yet  known  who  will  com- 
pose the  Norwegian  contingent  which 
will  meet  the  other  delegates  at  The 
Hague,  but  assurances  are  definite  that 
the  contingent  will  be  representative  of 
the  best  thought  of  the  broad-minded, 
sensible  Norwegian  people.  In  Nor- 
way, the  Ford  peace  expedition  seems 
to  have  won  out. 
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WITH   nothing   do   you   live   in 
closer  relation  than  your  own 
health.    But  if  you  are  a  fair 
sample    of    the    average   citi- 
zen,   there    are    few    things   which   you 
know  less  about  than  the  factors  which 
affect  it. 

In  these  days  of  educational  cam- 
paigns, however,  "health  hints"  have 
stared  at  you  from  every  newspaper  un- 
til you  know  that  pure  water,  clean 
milk,  open  windows  in  your  bedroom, 
and  un-spat-upon  sidewalks  are  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  until  you  gain  some 
idea  of  the  range  of  activity  of  your 
protectors  in  the  government  Public 
Health  Service,  you  have  no  conception 
of  the  different  sorts  of  sheep's  cloth- 
ing the  wolf  of  disease  wears,  or  the 
points  of  the  compass  from  which  he 
attacks  you. 

Whether  it  was  the  germ  which  at- 
tached itself  to  an  Italian  peasant  and 
tried  to  get  past  the  United  States 
health  outposts  at  Naples  where  the 
peasant  embarks  for  America,  the  mal- 
arial mosquito  which  was  trying  to  bite 
you  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  cities  in 
your  own  country,  or  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted-fever  germ  which  attacked 
you  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  the  agents 
of  the  federal  Public  Health  Service 
were  last  year  not  only  defending  you 
from  the  enemy  but  studying  every 
means  whereby  the  enemy  might  be  de- 
stroyed. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  33,000  people  in 
the  mountain  counties  of  Kentucky,  suf- 
fering with  trachoma,  the  government's 
disease  fighters  were  giving  you  hospital 
and  other  relief  just  as  they  gave  it  to 
a  little  girl,  known  locally  as  the  "blind 
girl,"  whose  eyes  were  saved  by  an  op- 
eration and  a  few  weeks'  treatment  so 
that  at  eleven  years  of  age  she  was  able 
to  attend  school  for  the  first  time. 

If  you  were  a  girl  employed  in  a  de- 
partment store  or  factory  in  any  one  of 
thirteen  Indiana  cities,  there  was  a  sur- 
geon from  Washington,  detailed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  the  request  of 


the  state  commission  to  investigate  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  employment 
of  women,  studying  the  speed  and  safe- 
guards of  the  foot  treadles  you  operated, 
the  sanitation  of  your  workshop  and 
other  conditions  affecting  your  health. 

If  you  were  a  United  States  senator, 
the  humidity  of  the  air  you  breathed  in 
the  senate  chamber  was  being  carefully 
tested. 

If  you  were  an  Alaska  Eskimo  there 
was  a  stranger  in  your  village  trying  to 
find  out  how  your  igloo  could  be  made 
more  sanitary. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  victims  of  that 
most  awful  of  all  maladies,  leprosy,  you 
would  have  found  that  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  on  duty  at  the 
great  leprosy  research  laboratories  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands  were  making  every 
effort  to  determine  how  that  ancient 
scourge  is  carried  and  how  it  may  be 
cured. 

Some  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  thrilled  you  at  a  time  of 
crisis.  There  was  the  menace  of  bubonic 
plague  at  San  Francisco  a  few  years 
ago.  You  perhaps  remember  that  the 
government  agents  undertook  the  large 
contract  of  trying  to  catch  every  rat 
likely  to  spread  the  infection.     The  im- 
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mediate  danger  passed  over,  but  so  re- 
lentlessly and  thoroughly  did  the  gov- 
ernment do  its  work  that  more  than  a 
million  rats  were  caught  in  four  years, 
and  the  work  was  begun  to  make  all  the 
buildings  of  the  city  rat-proof.  The 
menace  may  have  seemed  long  past,  but 
last  year  63,456  rats  were  trapped, 
though  not  one  of  them  proved  to  be 
plague  infected.  New  buildings  to  the 
number  of  2,324  were  rat-proofed. 

There  also  stands  out  in  the  public 
mind  the  case  of  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic in  New  Orleans  ten  years  ago 
when  the  prompt  and  thorough  work  of 
the  federal  health  authorities  brought 
the  situation  under  control.  But  people 
are  not  so  likely  to  know  that  during 
these  ten  subsequent  years  the  vigilance 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  has  been 
so  unremitting  that  not  one  case  of  yel- 
low fever  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
country. 

Vital  as  these  more  spectacular  serv- 
ices may  seem  to  have  been,  the  less 
noticed  but  unremitting  campaigns 
against  less  virulent  diseases  are  still 
more  important.  When  it  is  understood 
that  in  413  counties  in  eleven  states 
more  than  180,000  among  415,000  school 
children  were  found  to  have  hook-worm, 
the  widespread  relief  which  follows 
success  in  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
federal  Health  Servi.ce,  the  state  boards 
of  health  and  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary 
Commission  is  realized.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  efforts  against  malaria  will 
also  be  increasingly  understood  as  the 
extent  of  the  disease  becomes  known 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  to  com- 
bat it  is  developed. 

Among  the  newer  campaigns,  that 
which  is  now  showing  the  greatest 
frontier  progress  is  directed  against 
pellagra.  Until  recently  this  seemed  to 
the  newspaper  reader  who  saw  the  word 
for  the  first  time  like  a  strange  and 
rare  new  disease.  Its  prevalence,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1913 
more  than  10,000  cases  were  reported  in 
Mississippi,  where  as  a  cause  of  death 
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it  exceeded  typhoid  and  ran  behind  only 
tuberculosis  and  malaria.  Nor  is  the 
malady  in  the  United  States  confined  to 
the  south.  Cases  have  been  reported 
from  every  state  in  the  union  and  from 
Canada. 

Pellagra  dooms  its  victims  to  a  period 
of  insanity  before  they  succumb.  Hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  have,  therefore, 
served  as  places  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  for  many  cases  of 
pellagra  are  not  identified  as  such  until 
they  reach  such  institutions.  But  re- 
cently a  hospital  and  laboratory  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  was  equipped  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Experts  from 
the  service  are  also  stationed  at  Savan- 
nah, at  the  Georgia  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum and  at  the  Mississippi  Orphans' 
Home. 

The  early  work  in  the  study  of  the 
disease  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  H.  Lavinder,  but  more  recently  Dr. 
Joseph  Goldberger  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  investigations.  Special  work  at 
the  hygienic  laboratory  in  Washington 
and  the  laboratory  at  Spartanburg  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  Voegtlin. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  suspected 
that  pellagra  is  dependent  on  some  un- 
determined fault  in  diet.  Research, 
however,  has  largely  discredited  the 
popular  impression  that  spoiled  corn  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  results 
of  recent  experimentation,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  disease  may  be 
cured  through  an  arrangement  of  diet 
so  as  to  include  an  abundance  of  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  fresh  lean  meat,  and  fresh 
or  dried  beans  and  peas. 

The  conquest  of  pellagra  seems  at 
last  to  be  assured  by  the  results  of  an 
experiment  on  a  Mississippi  convict 
farm.  Eleven  convicts  volunteered  to 
risk  their  lives  in  a  test  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Goldberger.  They  were 
put  upon  a  diet  of  wheat,  corn  and  rice 
with  some  pork  fat  and  greens.  Six  of 
them  developed  the  disease  which  was 
thus  proved  to  be  due  to  a  type  of  un- 
balanced diet.  These  men  were  then 
given  the  curative  diet. 

This  achievement  may  be  character- 
ized as  one  of  the  most  notable  triumphs 
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in  the  annals  of  medicine  in  America. 
It  follows  upon  other  important  advan- 
ces in  research  which  help  to  make  pos- 
sible the  control  of  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted   fever   and   typhus. 

The  former  has  been  shown  to  be 
transmitted  to  man  by  wood  ticks.  These 
are  killed  by  the  oily  substance  in  sheep 


Some  National 


Health   Needs 


/.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
divisions  of  mental  hygiene 
and  rural  sanitation  in  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

2.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for  care  and  treatment  of 
lepers  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

j.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for  inspection  of  sanitary 
conditions  on  interstate  car- 
riers. 
All  three  of  these  bills  passed 
the  last  house  but  failed  in 
the  senate. 

4.  Extension  of  federal  quarantine 
to  include  all  ports.  New 
York  and  Baltimore  are 
now  the  only  ones  not  un- 
der federal  supervision. 

5.  Passage  of  appropriation  bills 
to  provide:  $ioo,coo  for 
work  against  typhoid  and 
malaria  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Increased  funds  for 
studies  of  occupational  dis- 
eases. $25,000  for  closer 
supervision  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  viruses,  serums,  tox- 
ins, etc.  $175,000  for  a 
new'  building  for  the  hy- 
gienic laboratory. 


Write  your  congressman  in  sup- 
port of  these  measures.  For  in- 
formation concerning  the  govern- 
ment's work  for  the  nation's  health, 
write  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Washington,  D.  C. 


wool.  Sheep  are  therefore  grazed  over 
infected  areas  and  without  suffering 
harm  themselves  pick  up  and  kill  prac- 
tically all  the  ticks.  Experiments  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  formerly  of  the 
hygienic  laboratory,  and  Dr.  Goldberger, 
proved  conclusively  that  the  malady 
known  as  Brill's  disease  is  identical  with 
typhus  and  that  it  is  communicable  only 
through  the  bite  of  the  body  louse  and 
probably  the  head  louse. 

Pioneer  research,  however,  is  not  the 
activity  of  the  service  which  most  fre- 
quently comes  to  the  attention  of  the 
average  citizen  or  seems  of  most  imme- 
diate service  to  him.  Information  pub- 
lished in  the  service  bulletins  and  field 
work  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  provide 
help  on  everyday  problems. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  popularly 
written  bulletin  on  What  the  Farmer 
Can  Do  to  Prevent  Malaria,  giving  defin- 
ite directions  as  to  how  a  house  can  be 
absolutely  protected  from  malarial  mos- 
quitoes, how  their  breeding-places  can  be 
destroyed  and  how  simply  and  inexpen- 
sively a  family  can  use  quinine  as  a 
prophylactic  measure.  A  farmer's  fam- 
ily of  nine  members,  living  in  Arkansas, 
had  malarial  attacks  annually  for  three 
years.  The  medical  cost  averaged  $175 
a  year.  Precautions  such  as  those  sug- 
gested by  the  Public  Health  Service 
were  taken  at  a  cost  of  about  $40.  The 
doctor's  bills  averaged  only  $15  to  $20  a 
year  thereafter. 

Another  pamphlet  on  Indoor  Tropics 
tells  of  the  injurious  effect  of  overheat- 
ed dwellings  and  schools.  Bulletins  on 
the  care  of  infants  are  written  and  il- 
lustrated in  a  way  so  that  every  mother 
can  understand.  Another  pamphlet 
shows  how  simply  a  shower-bath  appa- 
ratus can  be  installed  in  a  country  home 
— merely  by  the  use  of  a  five-gallon  tin 
can  of  the  sort  oil  or  turpentine  comes 
in,  a  shower  fixture  with  stop-cock  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  and  a  rope  and 
pulley  to  lift  it  up. 

There  are  many  pamphlets  to  meet 
special  problems.  If,  for  example,  you 
chance  to  be  the  superintendent  of  a 
children's  institution,  you  can  secure  a 
brief  popularly  written  bulletin  explain- 
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BLIND     FROM     TRACHOMA 

This  man  was  led  in  this  manner 
50  miles  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice Clinic  where  he  was  relieved 
and  returned  home  unattended. 


IN    THE    HEART   OF    A    TRACHOMA    INFECTED    DISTRICT 

The  entire  family  living  in  this  typical  Kentucky  mountain  cabin  is  affected  with 
trachoma.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  sending  disease  fight- 
ers to  give  hospital  and  other  relief  to  the  33,000  trachoma  sufferers  in  the 
mountain    counties    of    Kentucky. 


ing  the  way  to  prevent  and  control  con- 
tagious diseases  in  such  institutions.  If 
you  are  a  social  worker  in  a  southern 
city  and  want  to  know  how  you  could 
be  of  service  in  case  yellow  fever  should 
break  out,  you  would  find  it  worth  while 
to  send  five  cents  for  a  forty-page 
pamphlet  describing  in  detail  the  way 
the  Public  Health  Service  organizes  a 
yellow  fever  campaign  in  a  community. 
It  tells  the  supplies  needed,  how  to  equip 
and  maintain  detention  camps,  how  to 
establish  district  offices  and  how  to  or- 
ganize screening  and  oiling  squads — 
each  unit  consisting  of  a  foreman,  two 
workmen,  a  wagon  and  driver  with  the 
requisite  equipment  of  kerosene  oil, 
cheese-cloth,  twine,  tack  hammers,  etc. 
By  addressing  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice you  can  secure  a  list  of  all  the  pub- 
lications. According  to  this  list,  for  five 
cents  each  you  can  get  pamphlets  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  from  the  relative  effi- 


ciency of  rat-traps  to  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  on  whooping-cough,  or  on 
vegetables  as  a  possible  factor  in  the 
dissemination  of  typhoid.  Collections  of 
stereopticon  slides  on  sanitation  are 
loaned  to  responsible  persons  who  want 
to  rouse  their  communities. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  least  known,  ways  in  which 
the  Public  Health  Service  safeguards 
the  health  of  the  average  citizen  is 
through  the  development  of  standards. 
This  may  seem  academic  to  the  man  in 
the  street,  but  he  will  recognize  how 
directly  it  comes  home  to  him,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  standardized  quarantine  for 
measles,  which  saves  his  child  and  every- 
body else  who  contracts  the  disease  a 
full  week  or  more  of  time. 

Instead  of  a  quarantine  of  twenty 
days  or  more,  the  universal  practice  un- 
til 1912,  the  experiments  in  the  hygienic 
laboratory    demonstrated    that    fourteen 


days  at  most  are  entirely  adequate.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  period  of 
scaling,  when  the  disease  had  run  its 
course,  was  fraught  with  great  danger 
of  infection  to  others.  But  the  labora- 
tory work  proved  the  non-infectivity  of 
the  scales,  and  showed  that  infection  is 
due  mainly  to  secretions  from  the  throat 
and  nose  which  are  dangerous  only  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

Similarly  other  research  work  is  ex- 
pected to  establish  a  standardized  mini- 
mum of  quarantine  periods  after  other 
infectious  diseases. 

Another  set  of  yard  sticks  has  to  do 
with  vaccines  and  serums.  Prior  to  the 
development  of  a  standardized  Ameri- 
can unit  of  potency  for  tetanus  anti- 
toxin, for  instance,  there  was  a  most 
amazing  variation.  Each  manufacturer 
made  his  own  unit.  Wherf  a  doctor 
bought  a  supply  at  a  drug-store,  he  was 
assured  by  the  label  that  it  contained  a 


FIELD    PARTY     SEARCHING    FOR    TICKS 

This  is  done,  down  to  the  skin,  every  two  hours  when  in  infected  territory. 
The  last  officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  Dr.  T.  B.  McClintic,  lost  his  life  from 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 


WOOD   TICK 

Dorsal  view  of  Dermacentor  An- 
dersoni,  transmitter  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain   spotted    fever. 
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certain  number  of  units.  But  the  meas- 
ures used  by  manufacturers  were  utter- 
ly different. 

According  to  the  actual  tests  in  the 
hygienic  laboratory  the  anti-toxin  sold 
by  one  well-known  firm,  which  claimed 
for  a  given  quantity  6,000,000  units  of 
potency,  contained  exactly  90  according 
to  the  American  standard;  a  state  health 
department  supplied  anti-toxin  which  it 
claimed  had  one-half  unit  of  potency 
but  which  was  found  to  contain,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  standard,  434  units. 

The  layman  might  wonder  which 
he  ought  to  fear  more — an  extraordin- 
ary overdose  or  a  dose  so  weak  as  to  af- 
ford no  protection  whatever.  The  aver- 
age practitioner  knew  scarcely  more 
than  the  layman  and  usually  accepted 
anti-toxin  at  its  labelled  value  in  units. 
But  the  danger  did  not  lie  so  much 
in  overdoses  as  in  doses  so  weak  as  to 
be  ineffective.  Money  was  saved,  for 
anti-toxin  is  expensive,  but  the  lack  of 
protection  showed  clearly  in  death-rates. 

The  American  standard  unit  for  tetan- 
us anti-toxin  has  come  into  general  use 
in  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  every 
foreign  firm  must  use  it  in  designating 
the  potency  of  any  anti-toxin  it  sells  in 
this  country. 

Commercial  supplies  of  tetanus  anti- 
toxin are  tested  against  a  standard  unit 
of  toxin,  to  determine  their  potency. 
You  can  go  into  a  small  room  in  the  hy- 
gienic laboratory  and  see  180  tubes  of 
this  toxin,  sufficient  to  kill  every  man 
in  von  Hindenberg's  army  or  more  than 
wipe  out  the  total  force  of  the  allies  at 
the  Dardanelles. 

Last  year  a  total  of  3,102  samples  of 
viruses,  serums,  toxins  and  analogous 
products  were  examined  at  the  hygienic 
laboratory  by  Dr.  James  P.  Leake.  Con- 
trol of  these  products  is  maintained  also 
by  inspection  of  places  and  methods  of 
manufacture  and  by  purchase  of  pro- 
ducts in  the  open  market  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  varia- 
tion from  the  proper  standard. 

Disinfectants  have  also  been  standard- 
ized at  the  hygienic  laboratory.  About 
fifty  or  sixty  preparations  are  sold  on 
the  open  market,  some  of  them  with  the 
most  extravagant  claims.  "Killitol" 
was  found  to  contain  so  little  power  that 
it  didn't  kill  at  all,  and  the  puniest  germ 
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Public    Health    Service   at    Molokai,    Hawaii, 

could  successfully  resist.  Another  very 
generally  used  disinfectant  was  found 
to  be  nearly  worthless.  A  cheap  and 
efficient  disinfectant,  known  as  Hygienic 
Laboratory  Pine  Oil  Disinfectant  has 
recently  been  perfected  by  the  service 
and  its  manufacture  recommended  to 
health  authorities. 

Standards  in  health  protection  are 
worked  out  not  only  in  the  research 
laboratories  but  in  the  country-wide  field 
work  and  educational  effort  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  In  this,  co-operation 
of  the  most  valuable  sort  comes  from 
other  agencies  such  as  the  Census  Bu- 
reau and  the  various  state  boards  of 
health.  In  order  to  make  the  vital  sta- 
tistics collected  by  the  Census  Bureau 
worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on, 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  standard 
of  registration  and  reporting.  Through 
the  work  of  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  chief  sta- 
tistician of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  im- 
portance of  this  standard  was  urged  so 
successfully  that  it  now  has  been  extend- 
ed to  apply  to  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
the  country's  population. 

The  struggle  for  standardized  vital 
statistics  is  now  in  a  fair  way  toward 
complete  sucess.     A  model  bill  has  been 
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In  a  small  room  of  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  can  be  seen  180  of  these 
tubes  containing  enough  toxin  to  kill 
everv  man  in  v<>n  Hindenberg's  army. 


playing    baseball 

drafted  and  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  consultation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  now  un- 
dertaking to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  a  model  state  law  for  mor- 
bidity reports.  The  statistics  collected 
by  the  Census  Bureau  will  give  informa- 
tion as  to  births  and  deaths.  But  it  is 
also  important  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing before  people  are  killed.  The  pre- 
vention of  disease  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  occurrence  and  pre- 
valence of  disease.  If  accurate  birth 
and  health  statistics  can  therefore  be 
supplemented  by  accurate  morbidity  sta- 
tistics, it  will  be  possible  to  prevent  un- 
necessary deaths  and  also  the  suffering 
and  economic  loss  due  to  unnecessary 
sickness. 

In  the  wider  adoption  of  these  stand- 
ards much  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
annual  conference  of  state  health  au- 
thorities which  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  the  federal  government  is  re- 
quired  by  law  to  hold.  This  nelps  both 
to  secure  uniform  laws  and  standards  of 
administration.  The  service  is  also  pre- 
pared to  send,  on  request  of  proper  au- 
thorities, members  of  its  staff  to  a  state 
or  city  to  investigate  sanitary  defects, 
help  in  the  framing  of  model  health 
laws,  to  suggest  standard  organization 
and  equipment  for  health  agencies,  and 
to  counsel  with  authorities  with  a  view 
to  standardizing  methods  of  health  law 
enforcement. 

Xumerous  other  standards  for  health 
protection  are  being  developed — stand- 
ards of  farm  sanitation,  of  purity  of 
water  on  trains  and  steamships,  and  of 
the  extent  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe 
to  pollute  streams,  to  mention  three  ex- 
amples. 

These  yard  sticks  lor  health,  these 
pioneerings  which  arc  solving  such  prob- 
lems as  that  of  pellagra,  these  thousand 
and  one  ways  of  developing  national 
preparedness  against  disease  invasion. 
may  lack  spectacular  appeal  to  the  man 
who  reads  as  he  runs,  but  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  effective  serv- 
ices which  the  government  renders  to 
ninety   million   people. 
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MINIMUM     RATES    IN    THE    TAILORING 
TRADE 

By  R.  H.  Tawney.  Ratan  Tata 
Foundation.  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  274  pp. 
Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$1.32. 

Many  of  the  stock 
^objections  most  in- 
sistently urged 
against  minimum 
wage  laws  are  effec- 
tively answered  in 
Mr.  Tawney's  recent 
study  of  the  English 
tailoring  trade.  This 
volume  is  the  second 
of  a  series  on  the  es- 
tablishment and  en- 
forcement of  mini- 
mum rates  of  payment  in  certain  indus- 
tries in  Great  Britain,  under  the  trade 
boards  act  of  1909.  It  has  all  the  qual- 
ities that  made  Mr.  Tawney's  first  mono- 
graph on  the  chain  makers  so  rare  a 
contribution,  preserving  a  fine  balance 
between  theoretical  argument  and  keen 
analysis  of  the  facts,  even  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  particular  human  beings 
most  intimately  concerned. 

Only  a  careful  study  of  the  book  it- 
self can  give  anyone  an  adequate  view 
of  its  rich  contents,  the  experience  of 
the  Tailoring  Board  during  its  eighteen 
months'  trial  before  the  war.  From  the 
vastly  interesting  evidence  contained  in 
the  volume  a  few  points  may  be  singled 
out  as  peculiarly  informing  for  Ameri- 
can readers. 

So  intricate  are  the  ramifications  of 
the  tailoring  trade,  so  widely  extended 
is  it  and  carried  on  under  such  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  that  in  setting 
rates,  probably  the  maximum  difficulties 
were  encountered.  The  board  consisted 
of  49  members.  Twenty-two  of  these 
constituted  the  employers'  side,  22  the 
workers'  side,  and  5  represented  the 
public.  Its  scope  was  limited  to  ready- 
made  and  wholesale  bespoke  (i.  e., 
wholesale  custom)  tailoring  for  men, 
giving  employment  to  about  145,000 
workers.  Of  these,  between  15,000  and 
22,000  are  home  workers.  The  rates 
were  discussed  with  minutest  detail,  re- 
peatedly modified  and  finally  promul- 
gated, allowing  3]4d  per  hour  for  wom- 
en and  6d  for  men.  The  minimum  wage 
for  the  established  50-hour  week  was 
thus  25s  for  men  and  about  half  as 
much  for  women.  Low  as  this  wage  ap- 
pears, it  raised  the  pay  of  about  one- 
third  of  all  women  employed  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  men  employed — that  is, 
the  worst  paid  workers  in  London  and 
the  southern  districts  of  England. 


According  to  the  opponents  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  the  setting  of  this 
minimum  rate  was  destined  to  drag 
down  all  wages  to  its  own  level.  For  it 
has  been  confidently  asserted  that  the 
break-up  of  trade  unionism  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  the  minimum  wage  De- 
come  the  maximum  are  twin  dangers 
arising  under  the  trade  board  system. 
To  both  of  these  contentions,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Trade  Board  is  a  con- 
vincing answer. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  Mr. 
Tawney  tells  us,  the  activity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  unions  in  the  clothing  trade 
was  far  greater  in  1913  than  in  1912. 
In  1912,  3,802  workers  obtained  in- 
creases in  wages  amounting  to  £345  per 
week;  in  1913,  17,433  workers  obtained 
increases  amounting  to  £2350  per  week. 

"In  these  circumstances,"  says  Mr. 
Tawney,  "it  can  hardly  be  argued  either 
that  the  minimum  rates  have  tended  to 
become  the  maximum,  or  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Trade  Board  has 
damaged  trade  unionism.  What  has 
happened  has  been  that  the  Trade  Board, 
by  raising  the  rates  of  payment  among 
the  worst  paid  section  of  workers,  has 
at  once  created  a  foundation  upon  which 
organization  can  take  place,  and  made  it 
easier  for  the  better  paid  workers  to 
obtain  an  advance  by  protecting  them 
against  the  competition  of  the  low-wage 
districts." 

Not  only  in  the  large  centers,  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  have  the  local 
branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Tailors  secured  advances  since  the 
minimum  rates  were  established.  In  the 
small  towns,  too,  the  unions  have  been 
able  to  obtain  standard  rates  consider- 
ably above  the  minimum. 

The  Trade  Board  did  not  itself  cause 
the  creation  of  any  new  trade  unions 
among  the  workers.  Fifteen  associa- 
tions were  already  in  existence.  But 
there  has  been  a  movement  for  federation 
between  them,  a  growth  of  trade  union- 
ism among  hitherto  unorganized  work- 
ers and  an  increase  in  trade  union  ac- 
tivity. One  tailor's  union  increased 
from  950  members  in  1910  to  almost 
4,500  in  1913.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Workers  rose  from  8,000 
to  11,500  between  1911  and  1913.  In  a 
small  place  like  Norwich,  the  member- 
ship of  women  in  the  small  branch  of 
the  Clothier's  Operatives'  Union  trebled 
in  the  eighteen  months  following  the 
Trade  Board's  determination. 
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"The  act,"  said  the  general  secretary 
of  that  union,  "has  had  a  most  import- 
ant educational  affect.  The  notices  post- 
ed in  the  factories  rouse  people.  .  .  . 
Now  their  interest  is  aroused  and  they 
are  more  ready  to  organize."  This 
"rousing,"  the  psychological  influence, 
is  indeed,  in  Mr.  Tawney's  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  effects  of  the  new 
system. 

"Workers  who  were  till  recently  con- 
vinced that  agitation  for  higher  wages 
was  always  futile  and  always  danger- 
ous have  at  last  seen  the  advance  for 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  ask  brought 
about  by  law,  and,  now  that  the  in- 
credible has  happened,  have  realized  that 
there  is  no  insuperable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  better  conditions." 

No  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
better  conditions — these  words  contain 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  Trade  Board 
system,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
If  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  can  pay 
wages  above  the  legal  minimum,  what 
"insuperable  barrier"  is  there  in  the  way 
of  better  wages  in  London  and  Colches- 
ter? -If  there  is  little  home  work  in  the 
tailoring  trade  in  the  north  of  England, 
why  should  37  per  cent  of  the  women 
employed  in  Colchester  work  at  home? 
These  districts  manufacture  goods  of  the 
same  grade,  compete  in  the  same  mar- 
kets. In  the  localities  paying  relatively 
high  wages,  the  industry  has,  during  the 
past  twentv  years,  expanded  "at  least  as 
rapidly"  as  where  wages  are  lowest. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  custom.  Custom,  says 
Mr.  Tawney,  plays  a  larger  part  in  in- 
dustry than  is  realized.  "Employers," 
says  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  himself  a 
large  employer,  "like  other  people'  get 
into  ruts  and  the  payment  of  low  wages 
may  be  the  result,  not  of  a  carefully 
thought-out  policy,  but  of  an  old  cus- 
tom which  might  very  profitably  be  su- 
perseded." 

But  back  of  custom  lies  something 
more  fundamental.  That  is  the  "stra- 
tegic position"  of  women  workers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  places 
such  as  Manchester  where  there  is  a 
keen  demand  for  women  as  cotton  weav- 
ers and  where  strong  trade  unions  flour- 
ish, they  can  demand  and  obtain  rela- 
tively higher  wages.  In  regions  like 
London  and  East  Anglia,  where  wages 
are  lowest,  it  is  not  because  the  industry 
cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  but  be- 
cause the  industrial  conditions  are  such 
that  women  are  obliged  to  work  on  any 
terms  they  can  get. 

Of  these  conditions  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  employers  take  advantage.  The 
mass  of  irregular  and  casual  laborers  in 
London,  for  instance,  including  about 
20,000  dockers  alone,  gives  the  tailoring 
trade  there  a  different  kind  of  organiza- 
tion than  in  the  north.  Because  men's 
wages  are  so  low,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters have  to  work  to  supplement  the 
family  income  and  women's  labor  has 
been  incredibly  cheap. 

This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  home 
work  flourishes  in  the  south  and  is  not 
resorted  to  in  the  north.  It  is  not,  any 
more  than  the  lowest  wage,  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  tailoring 
trade.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  rela- 
tively short  trial  of  the  Tailoring  Board 
goes  to  prove  the  reverse.     Mr.  Tawney 
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reviews  at  some  length  the  diverse  ways 
by  whicli  the  manufacturers  have  met 
the  new  demands  upon  them,  and  the  un- 
expected benefits  accruing  to  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  to  the  workers. 

As  for  home  work — that  invasion  by 
industry  of  the  living  rooms  of  the  poor 
— the  Trade  Board  system  seems  surely 
if  slowly  to  portend  its  decline.  At 
least,  says  Mr.  Tavvney,  now  that  home 
workers,  like  factory  hands,  must  earn 
3^4d  an  hour,  and  since  employers  have 
been  obliged  to  overhaul  their  methods 
of  organization,  home  work  shows 
"signs  of  being  discredited,  even  in  those 
districts  where  in  the  past  it  has  been 
regarded  as  an  essential  of  the  tailoring 
industry." 

The  administration  of  the  wage  de- 
termination is  obviously  attended  with 
even  greater  difficulties  among  home 
workers  than  in  factories  and  work- 
shops. Mr.  Tawney  points  out  the 
wholly  inadequate  number  of  inspectors 
and  the  probability  that,  during  its  year 
and  a  half  of  trial,  the  regulations  of 
the  Trade  Board  were  least  enforced 
among  home  workers.  Yet  the  evidence 
at  hand  shows  that  a  change  in  the  bal- 
ance between  home  work  and  factory 
work  is  undoubtedly  going  on. 

But  what  of  the  home  workers  them- 
selves? The  majority  of  them  are  mid- 
dle-aged or  elderly  women.  Two-thirds 
of  them  are  married,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion are  single  and  the  rest  widows. 
'The  issue,  in  fact,"  writes  Mr.  Tavvney 
incisively,  "is  not  between  home  work 
and  factory  work  as  alternative  types  of 
individual  organization,  but  between  the 
vested  interests  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, of  home  workers  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  those  who 
succeed  them."  So  put,  the  question 
answers  itself.  The  decline  of  home 
work  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  to 
deal  with  "the  disgraceful  conditions  of 
male  labor  of  which  it  is  the  correla- 
tive," in  particular  the  low  wages  of  un- 
skilled workers  and  the  disorganization 
of  casual  labor.  "Further,  it  points  to 
the  need  for  lowering  the  age  at  which 
old-age  pensions  become  payable." 

In  viewing  this  vexed  question,  as 
well  as  other  implications  of  the  trade 
board  system,  Mr.  Tawney  gives  us  the 
large  view,  the  constructive  mind.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  minimum 
wage  that  it  thus  forces  into  sight,  and 
integrates  other  allied  problems  of  in- 
dustry— the  first  step  toward  their  ulti- 
mate solution.    Josephine  Goldmark. 

PROBLEMS  OF  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

By  Selba  Eldridge.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  180  pp.  Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.08. 

The  subtitle  to  this  book,  An  Outline 
of  Applied  Sociology,  in  addition  to  the 
main  title  indicates  something  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  volume.  Some 
sixty  subjects  of  community  interest, 
chosen,  as  Mr.  Eldridge  points  out,  with 
special  reference  to  New  York,  are  out- 
lined in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  systematic  study 
of  working  and  living  conditions  there 
— studies  of  a  kind  which  he  believes 
have  not  yet  been  made,  but  which  are 
requisite  to  relatively  complete  knowl- 
edge and  control  of  such  conditions. 

TV<e      author's      prefatory      statement. 


From  Isaiah 

to 
Giovannitti 


without  much  qualification,  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  book :  "Much  in  the  out- 
lines," he  states,  "has  little  or  no  value 
as  suggestion  or  criticism,  being  no  more 
than  enumeration  of  aspects  of  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  that  merit  attention." 
The  outlines  will  doubtless  prove  useful 
as  lists  of  many  of  the  important  factors 
(in  some  cases  not  all  of  them,  however) 
which  need  to  be  taken  account  of  in 
studying  community  conditions.  But  it 
can  hardly  prove  very  useful,  because, 
among  other  things,  of  the  vagueness  or 
mere  suggestive  character  of  much  of 
the  detail. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison. 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

By  Walton  Hale  Hamilton.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  789  pp. 
Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$2.93. 

This  book  was  com- 
piled as  a  series  of 
headings  for  classes 
in  economics,  but  it  is 
far  from  academic 
end  so  inclusive  in  its 
range  that  it  could 
with  profit  find  its 
way  into  the  library 
of  every  serious  stud- 
ent. It  is  an  attempt 
to  take  the  whole 
field  of  economic 
learning  for  its  province  and  its  382 
selections  compressed  into  789  pages  are 
necessarily  brief,  for  they  represent  the 
social  mind  of  the  Occident  in  all  ages; 
from  Isaiah,  Plato  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  Elihu  Root  and  Arturo 
Giovannitti. 

Fourteen  main  topics  such  as  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  Problems  of  the 
Business  Cycle,  the  Problems  of  Eco- 
nomic Insecurity  and  Comprehensive 
Schemes  of  Social  Reform  are  treated 
under  96  subheadings.  Although  the 
author  implies  that,  like  Topsy,  his 
book  just  growed,  by  his  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  by  his  skillful  chapters  of  in- 
troduction, he  achieves  a  unity  which 
makes  the  book  more  valuable.  It  is 
what  earlier  writers  might  have  de- 
scribed as  an  omnium  gatherum,  be- 
cause all  opinions  are  voiced  and  In- 
nocent III  and  Sir  Thomas  More  jostle 
against  Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  an- 
onymous I.  W.  W.  songster,  Hallelujah 
on  the  Bum.  Nevertheless  the  accent 
is  primarily  on  the  common  grounds  on 
which  opposing  factions  meet,  and  in 
this  respect  the  book  resembles  the 
broad  tolerance  of  the  modern  open 
forum  rather  than  the  deliberate  clash 
of  the  conversazione  of  an  earlier  date: 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  imparted  a  certain 
amount  of  individuality  to  his  selections 
and  his  introductory  chapters  are  lucid 
and  sympathetic.  Of  course,  there  are 
regrettable  omissions — no  passages  from 
Confucius  or  other  economic  thinkers  of 
the  Orient,  and  no  references  to  the 
struggle  within  the  labor  movement  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  ballot  and 
those  of  the  strike.  It  is  also  regret- 
table that  space  was  lacking  for  his- 
torical notes,  placing  the  less  known 
authors,  and  it  seems  that  such  a  com- 
prehensive volume  should  have  an  in- 
dex to  make  its  contents  more  acces- 
sible. fosF.PTi  F.  Gouin. 


PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH 


By  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mary  Boyd. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  316  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$1.64. 

TWILIGHT  SLEEP 

By  Alfred  M.  Hellman.  Paul  B.  Hoe- 
ber.  197  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.58. 

The  subject  of  an- 
esthesia, associated 
with  childbirth,  has 
always  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  From 
time  to  time,  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of 
pain  have  been  intro- 
duced only  to  be  dis- 
continued either  on 
account  of  their  im- 
practicability   or    be- 


Two  Books 


Twilight  Sleep 


cause  of  the  danger  to  mother  or  child. 
Twilight  Sleep,  so-called,  is  the  most 
recent  method  developed  to  alleviate  the 
pain  incident  to  labor.  This  method  was 
familiar  to  most  American  obstetricians, 
and  was  instituted  in  several  of  our 
larger  clinics  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
The  results  at  that  time,  however,  did 
not  warrant  its  general  adoption,  al- 
though a  few  observers  were  rather  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  it. 

In  June,  1915,  a  very  startling  and 
vivid  article  appeared  in  one  of  our  lay 
magazines  announcing  to  American 
womanhood  that  the  biblical  dictum,  "In 
pain  and  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
thy  children,"  has  finally  been  conquered 
by  medical  science.  The  book  before  us 
represents  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  lay 
writers  to  present  the  subject  of  Twi- 
light Slee->  to  the  nublic  at  large. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  form  of  treat- 
ment for  we  feel  that  this  question  will 
ultimately  be  decided  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  book  is  a  typical  product 
of  the  American  mind  which  at  the  same 
time  lacks  the  training  to  cope  with  a 
truly  scientific  subject. 

The  volume,  Painless  Childbirth,  may- 
be divided  into  three  main  parts:  Part 
I  contains  the  history  and  general  de- 
scription of  Twilight  Sleep  and  how  it 
is  practised  in  Freiburg,  and  also  some 
experiences  of  American  obstetricians. 
We  here  find  the  lack  of  medical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  authors  has  led 
to  such  erroneous  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "But  the  doctor's  examination 
of  the  pupil  shows  no  dilatation  from 
pain";  "The  mother's  inability  to  wait 
has  sometimes  necessitated  cranitomy": 
"That  obstetricians  never  troubled  much 
about  the  child's  breathing  condition  at 
birth  before,  nor  watched  the  normal 
cases,  the  foetal  heart." 

Many  other  similar  statements  are 
found  scattered  through  these  pages. 
The  authors  lead  us  to  believe  that  child- 
bearing  and  labor,  in  a  general  way.  is 
nerve-racking  to  woman,  and  that'  her 
only  salvation  lies  in  compelling  the  phy- 
sician to  administer  this  treatment. 

We  feel  that  the  average  expectant 
mother,  particularly  if  it  belter  first  ex- 
perience, is  led  to  anticipate  too  greal 
hardships  and  too  many  complications 
from   normal   labor,    while  on    the   other 
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hand  she  is  promised  that  this  treatment 
robs  childbirth  of  all  its  agonies.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  is  true. 

Part  II  contains  a  description  of  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  American 
women  who  visited  Freiburg  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  this  treatment. 
This  is  really  an  elaborate  pen  picture  of 
the  Freiburg  Hospital,  its  doctors, 
nurses,  the  general  routine  of  the  work, 
the  diet  and  the  period  of  convalescence. 

A  subjective  description  of  labor  un- 
der Twilight  is  obviously  impossible. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  a  clinic,  so 
well  organized  as  the  Freiburg  institu- 
tion undoubtedly  is,  permits  the  patient 
to  dictate  the  treatment,  yet  such  seems 
to  be  the  case  from  the  following  state- 
ment :  "I  did  not  ask  at  once  for  my 
first  injection  of  scopolamine,  as  I  was 
unduly  anxious  about  interrupting  the 
labor,  but  at  6  o'clock  the  head  nurse,  al- 
lowing for  American  stoicism,  persuaded 
me  to  ask  for  the  first  injection  which 
I  did." 

In  Part  III,  appendix  1  and  2  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  translation  of  the 
various  papers  and  addresses  by  Koenig 
and  Gauss  on  the  subject  of  Twilight 
Sleep,  and  we  feel  that  the  authors  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  the  public,  for  pre- 
senting such  an  important  work  to  the 
English-speaking  people. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  this  book 
would  serve  a  better  purpose  if  the  au- 
thors assumed  a  more  conservative  at- 
titude and  the  attack  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession made  less  violent  for  some  of  the 
text  almost  approaches  a  literary  jungle 
on  Twilight  Sleep. 

Dr.  Hellman  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  medical  profession  for  giving  to  it 
a  complete  bibliography  on  the  subject 
of  Twilight  Sleep.  He  presents  a  clear 
and  concise  report  of  all  the  investiga- 
tors, also  adding  his  own  experience  as 
carried  out  by  him  in  the  obstetric  serv- 
ice in  Lebanon  Hospital.  He  also  in- 
corporates four  specimen  charts  special- 
ly designed  for  recording  the  progress 
of  labor  during  Twilight  Sleep. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  profession,  the  author  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  120  obstetricians 
through  this  country.  The  answers  re- 
ceived favored,  in  a  general  way,  the 
adoption  of  this  method  of  treatment  in 
selected  cases. 

Dr.  Hellman  divides  the  history  of 
this  method  of  treatment  into  three 
periods:  1,  That  period  in  which  anal- 
gesia, or  the  diminution  of  pain,  was 
the  object;  2,  that  period,  beginning  with 
the  work  of  Gauss,  in  which  amnesia, 
or  forgetfulness  of  pain,  became  the 
criterion;  3,  that  which  he  terms  the 
strictly  American  period,  but  we  see  no 
reason  for  this  subdivision,  for  this 
period  in  no  way  differs  from  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Freiburg  method. 

The  author  concludes  that  labor  con- 
ducted under  this  treatment  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Gauss  is  absolutely 
safe  to  both  mother  and  child.  We  ven- 
ture   to    state    that    this    conclusion    is 


slightly  overdrawn,  as  evidenced  by  a  re- 
cent report  of  a  collective  study  of  2,000 
cases  in  this  country.  In  that  report  we 
find  the  death  of  eighteen  babies  unac- 
counted for  pathologically.  In  our  opin- 
ion a  text-book  on  this  subject  should 
have  been  deferred  to  the  time  when  the 
accumulative  experience  of  the  author 
has  been  great  enough  to  make  his  con- 
clusions more  authoritative. 

A.  J.  Rongy,  M.D. 

DRINK  AND  BE  SOBER 

By  Vance  Thompson.  Moffat  Yard 
and  Company.  231  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.08. 
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Drink  and  Be 
Sober,  Vance  Thomp- 
son's latest  book, 
bears  an  ironic  title, 
the  book  being  not  for 
but  against  moderate 
drinking.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Thompson 
says:  "From  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  the 
drunkard  is  non-exis- 
tent. What  'big  busi- 
"1~l  ness'  is  fighting  today 

is  moderate   drinking,  the  ounce-and-a- 

half-a-day  kind  of  thing.     .     .     .     It  is 

with    the    man    who   can   drink   and   be 

sober,    thank    Heaven,   that    industry   is 

picking  a  quarrel !" 
The    arraignment    of 

wines  is  also  interesting. 

declares   that   to   think 

beverages   the   cure   for 

unscientific  to  a  degree 

ed  sober  only 

"It    was    in    my 


beer  and  light 
Mr.  Thompson 
either  of  these 
drunkenness  is 
France  remain- 
so  long  as  she  was  poor, 
horoscope,"  says  the 
writer,  "to  watch  for  twenty  years  the 
growth  of  the  alcoholic  habit  in  France. 
I  saw  the  nation  weary  of  the  too  feeble 
intoxicant  of  wine  and  take  to  strong 
drink." 

Mr.  Thompson  hopes  that  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  water  will  be  deceived 
by  the  statements  of  the  California  vi- 
ticulturists,  who  tell  us  that  California 
can  become  a  second  France  in  vine  cul- 
ture if  only  the  American  people  will 
make  markets  for  its  wares  by  becoming 
drinkers  of  wine. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  adulteration  that 
is  certainly  enough  to  make  a  man  never 
drink  another  drop,  and  then  the  author, 
after  much  more  serious  and  brilliant 
matter,  compilations  from  here  and 
there,  declares  that  the  nation  should  take 
the  whole  bad  business  into  its  hands; 
and  then — when  the  hour  strikes — 
strangle  it  by  national  prohibition. 

It  is  a  brilliant  little  book,  not  deep 
with  first-hand  scientific  research  but 
full  of  good  sense  and  good  things,  and 
an  anomaly  among  its  kind,  for  most 
works  on  alcohol  are  cold  science  or  hot 
hysteria.  This  moves  among  its  drab 
or  hectic  brothers  like  a  fashionably 
dressed  woman,  all  epigram,  entirely  used 
to  society.  It  would  know  how  to  pene- 
trate the  world  of  fashion,  lie  on  the 
straw  tables  of  a  summer  verandah  or 
adorn  the  table  of  some  dainty  guest 
chamber.  It  is  very  urbane — and  very 
enlightening. 

Elizabeth   Tilton. 
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Conferences 


new  things  in  America.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  complimentary 
opinion  of  its  work  will  hold  good.  If 
the  proposed  society  functions  as  its 
sponsors  hope,  there  should  be  a  steady- 
ing of  opinion  about  agricultural  mat- 
ters as  well  as  a  better  organization 
of  the  whole  industry  as  a  business  en- 
terprise. Frank  L.  McVey. 


MORE  than  four  hundred  dele- 
gates from  forty-four  states 
and  three  Canadian  provinces 
attended  the  third  National 
Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits  at  Chicago.  The  program  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  standard- 
ization of  farm  products  and  rural 
credits.  Unlike  previous  programs  of 
the  same  conference,  this  one  was  based 
upon  the  commonplace  idea  that  the 
United  States  is  a  large  country  and 
that  more  than  one  type  of  individual 
is  concerned  in  the  problems  that  gather 
about  standardizing  and  agricultural 
finance.  In  consequence,  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  North  and  South  as 
well  as  those  in  the  East  and  West  were 
considered,  while  the  farmer  who  owns 
land,  the  tenant  and  farm  laborer,  were 
the  much  talked-of  individuals  who  are 
most  concerned  in  farm  credits. 

The  keynote  of  this  conference  was 
co-operation.  It  is  really  significant  that 
both  speeches  and  opinion  should  so 
clearly  grasp  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  agriculture  as  a  political  move- 
ment. The  men  engaged  in  it  must 
realize  the  varying  differences  and  in- 
terests that  are  involved.  Certainly  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  Northwest  have 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  South  and  West  except 
as  in  kindred  spirit  their  experience  may 
furnish  helpful  guides  to  business  or- 
ganizations. The  development  of  busi- 
ness groups  using  business  principles 
in  marketing  their  products  can  bring 
real  results  to  farmers  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  many  speakers  representing 
farmers'  organizations  of  a  co-operative 
character.  Such  a  view  means  the  cre- 
ation of  local  co-operative  societies  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country. 

All  such  societies,  however,  are  faced 
with  the  question  of  standards  and 
grades  for  products.  The  farmer's  ef- 
forts at  co-operation  are  clearly  futile 
so  far  as  marketing  is  concerned,  unless 
he  can  bring  products  to  market  that 
can  be  sent  out  by  his  co-operative  so- 
ciety as  of  a  specific  grade.  The  pres- 
ence at  this  conference  of  the  directors 
of  a  dozen  state  market  bureaus  shows 
how  this  idea  has  permeated  some  of  the 
recent  legislation  and  may  lead  to  some- 
thing definite  in  the  way  of  market 
standards. 

The  United  States  is  lamentably  weak 
in  its  market  organization.  The  farmer 
sells  at  one  standard  and  his  product  is 
sold  again  at  another.  In  the  long  run, 
the  federal  government  must  deal  with 
the  problem,  though  its  progress  in 
working  it  out  will  be  hampered  by  the 
various  associations  of  buyers  that  have 
worked  out  their  own  standards  and  in- 
sist upon  keeping  them. 

The  rural  credit  part  of  the  program 
was  extensive  and  constructive.  In  it 
many   phases   were   presented   from   the 


German  Landivirtshaft  system  as  set 
forth  by  David  Lubin  [see  The  Survey 
for  January  16,  1915,  page  413],  to  the 
view  of  the  mortgage  banker  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  further  legislation 
since  the  existing  banking  and  trust 
companies  can  take  care  of  the  need. 
The  earnest  plea  of  former  Ambassador 
Herrick  against  any  form  of  govern- 
ment aid  for  rural  projects  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  a  considerable  part  of  those 
present  at  the  sessions.  Some  found  it 
hard  to  divorce  the  government  relation 
to  the  national  banks  as  any  more  than 
that  of  government  aid  which  ought  to 
be  given  as  well  to  the  movement  to 
finance  rural  credit  banks. 

However,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference  laid  down  the  principles 
that  rural  credit  banks  should  be  based 
upon  self-help,  one  man  one  vote,  limita- 
tions to  land  speculation,  careful  audit- 
ing, a  sound  amortization  plan  and  the 
co-operative  principle  of  organization. 
Certainly  no  better  statement  of  sound 
principles  could  be  made.  The  confer- 
ence refused  to  endorse  any  bill  now 
before  Congress  on  this  subject  for  the 
reason  that  none  conform  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  resolutions. 

The  conference  provided,  before  ad- 
journing, for  the  continuance  of  the 
meetings  and  a  definite  organization  for 
the  extension  of  the  co-operative  idea. 
The  permanent  committee  was  enlarged 
to  twenty  and  an  advisory  group  created 
by  selecting  one  person  from  each  state 
to  work  with  the  permanent  committee. 
In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  that  should  organize  an 
the  society  may  be  freely  made. 

This  society  is  expected  to  assist  co- 
operative enterprises  anywhere  in  the 
country  by  furnishing  advice  and  in- 
formation. According  to  the  resolution, 
it  is  to  examine  into  the  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  of  farm 
products,  to  encourage  and  promote  co- 
operative organizations  of  farmers,  to 
furnish  instructors  and  lecturers  on  co- 
operation, to  issue  reports  and  pamph- 
lets, to  encourage  and  co-operate  with 
governments,  departments  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  investigate  land 
conditions  and  land  tenure  and  to  call 
and  foster  conferences  on  agricultural 
problems.  Such  a  society  ought  to  be 
highly  useful,  as  it  is  certainly  time 
some  centralizing  body  should  at  least 
try  to  bring  together  the  many  efforts 
now  being  made  in  agriculture.  This 
proposed  society  has  no  relation  to  the 
conference  which  continues  to  exist  as 
an  open  forum,  in  which  criticism  of 
the  society  may  be  freely  made. 

The  many  expressions  heard  at  the 
conference  of  the  work  done,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  discussion  and  the  con- 
structive program  outlined,  point  to  this 
meeting  as  the  opening  of  a   period   of 


TTHE  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society, 
held  in  New  York  city  the  last  week  in 
December,  marked  the  first  decade  of 
the  society's  work  "to  promote  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  Socialism  among 
college  men  and  women."  It  was  re- 
ported that  there  are  now  seventy  chap- 
ters in  the  most  important  colleges  of 
the  country,  about  40  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  chapters  being  Socialists  and  60 
per  cent  non-Socialists.  The  chapter 
at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  contains  every  student  in 
the  college. 

Over  400  collegians  and  others  were 
present  at  the  chief  session  of  the  con- 
vention to  discuss  the  question,  What  is 
Internationalism?  It  was  preparedness, 
however,  about  which  the  discussion 
chiefly  centered.  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell declared  that  war  will  exist  so  long 
as  the  present  competitive  system  con- 
tinues. "If  we  are  going  to  have  war," 
he  asserted,  "we  are  going  to  have  the 
tools  of  war.  If  we  don't  remove  the 
cause,  we  must  stand  the  consequences." 

John  Spargo  contended  against  this 
position. 

"The  one  cause  for  possible  fear,"  Mr. 
Spargo  said,  "is  a  controversy  with  Ja- 
pan. If  we  spent  only  $25,000,000 
through  a  department  of  peace  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  and  right  under- 
standing with  Japan,  is  it  not  certain 
that  we  should  do  more  to  avert  war 
and  ensure  peace  than  if  we  expended 
$25,000,000,000  through  a  department  of 
war  on  war  preparations?  If  we  are 
to  consent  to  this  vast  increase  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure  we  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  old-age  pensions  for 
the  victims  of  industrial  struggle,  of 
sickness,  accident  insurance,  and  so  on." 

John  Haynes  Holmes  declared  that, 
in  his  belief,  the  labor  movement,  the 
woman  movement  and  the  religious 
movement  were  the  three  greatest  forces 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  lead 
toward  a  future  brotherhood.  We  need, 
he  asserted,  an  international  organiza- 
tion, which  would  include  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  an  inner  religious 
spirit  which  would  give  momentum  to 
the  future  brotherhood. 

William  English  Walling  advocated 
reciprocal  lowering  of  tariffs  and  the 
political  and  economic  independence  of 
the  backward  countries  as  necessary 
preliminaries  to  a  genuine  international- 
ism. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate militarism  in  colleges. 

At  a  session  on  academic  freedom, 
Bishop  Paul  Jones  of  Utah  described 
the  strike  of  college  professors  in  the 
State  University  of  Utah. 

The  president  of  the  society  is  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes  and  the  secretary  I  eroj 
Scott. 
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T  a  large  public  meeting  in  Fall 
River,  the  1916  program  of  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee 
was  launched.  With  the  co-operation  of 
local  organizations,  the  committee  se- 
cured much  support  from  all  classes  of 
people.  School  and  city  authorities, 
prominent  mill-owners,  mill  superintend- 
ents, representatives  of  mill  operatives, 
women's  clubs  and  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions attended  and  gave  evidence  of  their 
interest   in   helping  young  workers. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Lushing,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  presented  the  new 
program  which  is  entitled  A  Constructive 
Program  for  Securing  the  Full  Benefit 
of  Existing  Child  Labor  Laws  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  success  of  the  campaigns 
to  secure  improved  child  labor  legislation 
in  Massachusetts  induces  the  committee 
to  go  out  through  the  state  to  secure  a 
"constructive  enforcement"  of  the  laws. 
The  committee  believes  that  emphasis 
upon  the  restrictive  side  of  the  legislation 
it  has  secured  is  not  accomplishing  the 
necessary  progress. 

"The  purpose  of  child  labor  legislation 
is  not  merely  the  negative  one  of  pro- 
hibiting evils,"  it  says.  "When  the  stat- 
utes are  treated  merely  as  prohibitions 
and  the  letter  of  them  is  enforced  (as 
far  as  it  can  be  enforced  by  means  of 
a  few  inspectors)  only  half  the  good  of 
child  labor  reform  has  been  accom- 
plished. .  .  .  It  is  then  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  positive  side  of  the  stat- 
utes and  to  secure  their  full  value  by  in- 
ducing communities  to  carry  out  their 
real  intent,  which  is  to  secure  more  edu- 
cation, better  forms  of  recreation  and 
better  health  for  working  children." 

"Playgrounds,  clubs,  classes,  schools 
are  available  and  the  purpose  of  the  stat- 
ute is  not  fulfilled  until  the  young  work- 
ers are  connected  up  with  these  opportu- 
nities for  a  few  hours  at  least  a  week. 
Many  existing  organizations  can  provide 
such  advantages.  Part-time  schooling, 
for  a  few  hours  a  week,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Boston  School  Department 
and  is  in  successful  operation  throughout 
the  city.  Boston,  however,  is  the  only 
city  in  the  state  which  has  done  this. 

"The  law  prescribes  a  physical  exam- 
ination before  a  child  begins  work  and 
fan  inspection  of  the  health  of  minors  at 
work.  These  statutes  are  generally  used 
merely  to  reject  a  few  very  unfit  minors. 
They  can  be  used  as  tools  to  improve  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  young  workers. 

"Certain  minimum  standards  of  edu- 
cation are  prescribed  and  children  are 
prohibited  from  entering  certain  danger- 
ous employments,  but  the  large  advances 
will  come  when  employers  use  these  min- 
imum requirements  only  as  suggestions 
and  do  everything  practicable  to 
strengthen  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their 
young  workers." 

Schedules  are  given  in  the  committee's 
report  showing  how  a  community  may 
begin  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  child 
labor  laws.  The  committee  urges  a  brief 
survey  of  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity, educational,  health-serving  and 
recreational,  which  are  available  for 
working  children  ;  then  a  special  study  of 
particular  working  children  to  discover 
how,  using  the  child  labor  laws  as  tools, 
more  education,  better  recreation  and 
better  health  can  be  provided  for  them. 
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pRANCES  A.  SMITH,  district  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Station  District  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  has 
been  made  district  secretary  emeritus  of 
that  organization.  She  is  the  first  work- 
er thus  honored. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1872,  and  in 
the  still  worse  suffering  of  the  panic 
year  that  followed,  she  helped  her 
mother,  Judith  Winsor  Smith  (now  liv- 
ing and  active  at  the  age  of  94)  who 
was  on  the  relief  committee  for  East 
Boston.  Hearing  of  the  new  ideas 
carried  out  by  the  Co-operative  Society 
of  Visitors  near  the  present  North  Sta- 
tion, Miss  Smith  volunteered  as  a 
friendly  visitor  there  and  later  helped 
to  found  a  similar  society  in  East  Bos- 
ton, which  was  still  later  merged  in  the 
East  Boston  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
ted Charities. 

It  was  as  friendly  visitor  in  the  Bos- 
ton Co-operative  Society,  which  preced- 
ed the  Associated  Charities,  that  she 
first  met  the  late  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
one  of  its  founders.  At  that  time  Miss 
Smith  was  a  young  wood  engraver. 
Consulting  Mrs;  Fields  one  day  about 
the  wisdom  of  going  into  the  employ  of 
a  western  art  school  as  an  engraver, 
Mrs.  Fields  asked,  "Why  not  come  to  us 
in  the  Co-operative  Society?"  Miss 
Smith  was  always  deeply  grateful  to 
this  friend  who  led  her  into  social  work. 

She  compiled  the  first  Directory  of 
Boston's  Charitable  and  Beneficent  Or- 
ganizations. She,  with  others,  studied 
out  how  to  make  an  investigation,  "find 
the  way  to  really  help";  she,  with  her 
brother's  assistance,  contrived  the  first 
"face-card,"  in  size  and  spacing  not 
so  very  different  from  those  now  in  use; 
and  the  first  case  to  hold  these  cards  was 
made  at  her  expense.  Long  days,  and 
evenings  too,  were  given  freely  to  the 
pioneer  service.  Two  weeks  of  one 
month's  vacation  was  used  for  a  visit  at 
her  own  charge  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, to  learn  from  similar  societies 
there.  She  was  the  first  district  secre- 
tary to  endeavor  to  pass  on  in  a  few 
months  to  a  new  worker  what  she  and 
others  had  been  learning  in  the  slow 
school  of  experience — the  beginning  of 
the  present  plan  of  training. 

Miss  Smith  is  the  only  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities 
who  has  been  with  that  society  since  it 
was  organized  in  1879.  She  ranks  with 
Adam  Meister  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Buffalo  as  one  of  the 
first  group  of  charity  organization  work- 
ers in  the  United  States. 


position  last  month  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Visiting 
Nursing  Society. 

Jessie  Taft,  formerly  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  Bedford  Hills, 
and  more  recently  an  assistant  secretary 
in  the  New  York  City  Visiting  Commit- 
tee of  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
succeeds  Miss  Tucker. 


r*  ATHARINE  TUCKER,  who  organ- 
ized the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation and  has  been  its  director  for 
three    and    a    half    years,    resigned    her 


4  C  I  AM  not  going  to  either  seek  or 
take  any  public  office  for  as  long 
in  the  future  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
see  ahead.  The  gentlemen  may  con- 
tinue to  hint,  but  you  may  take  my  word 
for  what  I  say." 

With  these  emphatic  words  at  a  din- 
ner held  in  his  honor,  George  McAneny, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
New  York  city,  silenced  the  suggestion 
that  his  retirement  from  public  life 
might  prove  but  temporary.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  700  men,  including  all  the  promi- 
nent city  officials,  participated  in  pre- 
senting a  silver  service  to  Mr.  McAneny 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  city. 

Ten  full  years  of  work  with  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League  followed  by 
three  as  president  of  the  City  Club  pre- 
pared Mr.  McAneny  for  effective  public 
service.  This  experience  led  the  social 
workers  of  New  York  to  rely  upon  him 
for  understanding  and  official  support 
of  their  plans  for  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  citizens  from 
the  municipal  administration. 

In  this  on  the  whole  they  were  not 
disappointed.  During  his  first  four 
years  of  public  office  as  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  Mr.  McAneny 
through  an  effective  department  execu- 
tive developed  a  talent  for  digesting  and 
solving  municipal  problems  at '  large. 
For  this  reason  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  was  purposely  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  107  who 
fathered  the  fusion  nominations  in  1913, 
for  the  position  he  has  just  resigned. 
The  frank  expectation  was  that  rela- 
tive freedom  from  departmental  duties 
would  release  his  time  still  further  for 
municipal  problems.  This  is  one  reason 
why  his  retirement  is  the  more  regretted. 

Mr.  McAneny  on  January  1  enters 
the  publication  office  of  the  New  York 
Times,  returning  to  newspaper  work 
after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty  years.  In 
making  the  change  he  asserts  that  he  is 
but  going  from  one  branch  of  public 
service  to  another  and  definitely  declares 
that  the  work  he  is  to  undertake  is  of 
as  great  importance  as  that  which  he  is 
relinquishing.  It  is  certain  that  the 
courtesy  and  interest  he  has  always 
shown  to  those  seeking  to  enlist  his  co- 
operation in  plans  for  improved  public 
service  will  continue  to  be  drawn  upon 
and   appreciated. 

J.  P.  H. 
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Communications 

POLISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  the  Editor:  Every  immigrant 
race  presents  problems  of  its  own  to  the 
social  worker.  These  problems  can  of- 
ten be  dealt  with  most  successfully  by 
social  workers  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  history,  customs,  traditions  and  lan- 
guage of  the  immigrant  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  We  are  convinced  of 
this  not  only  from  our  personal  experi- 
ence but  also  from  that  of  the  Polish 
Social  Workers'  Club  of  Chicago,  which 
besides  helping  its  members  to  do  bet- 
ter work  has  served  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  ideals  of  the  social  worker  to 
the  Polish  people  and  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  immigrant  to  the  Ameri- 
can social  worker. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  it  would  be 
desirable  and  profitable  to  all  Polish 
social  workers  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  form  a  national 
organization  whose  purposes  would  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
Polish  social  worker;  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  social  problems  among  our  own 
people;  and  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
Polish  social  workers  in  Polish  immi- 
grant communities. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
Polish  social  workers  from  all  over  the 
country  in  regard  to  holding  of  a  meet- 
ing at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May,  1916  (at 
the  time  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction),  in  order  to 
organize  such  a  national  society. 

Thaddeus  Sleszynski. 
[Secretary      Polish      Social      Workers' 
Club,  2026  Haddon  Ave.] 

Chicago.  

PERSISTENT  DELUSIONS 

To  the  Editor:  The  original  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  was  founded  upon 
two  serious  fallacies — the  "get  together 
fallacy"  and  the  "fact  fallacy."  Hence, 
the  results  are  as  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted disappointing.  The  editorial  re- 
view of  the  Manly  report  [see  The  Sur- 
vey for  December  18,  1915]  now  before 
me  makes  it  clear  that  these  delusions 
still  have  an  undiminished  hold  on  at 
least  one  of  the  original  proponents. 

Both  delusions  rest  upon  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history  that  the  su- 
preme issues  .of  social  life  and  organiza- 
tion are  never  matters  of  fact,  nor  mat- 
ters on  which  opoosing  social  groups 
can  be  brought  to  agree.  They  are 
ideals,  shot  through  with  passion,  fed  by 
enthusiasm,  demanding  loyalty  not  an- 
alysis, and  determined  in  a  large  way  by 
broad,  underlying  conflicts  of  economic 
interest.  The  more  clearly  the  opposing 
ideals  are  outlined  and  mutually  per- 
ceived, the  fiercer  will  be  the  conflict. 

A  corollary  is  that  the  government  of 
any  people,  however  much  of  general 
social  advantage  in  many  ways  it  may 
connote,  in  the  supreme  economic  is- 
sues, must  lean  either  to  one  side  or  the 


other.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  limits  of  useful  statis- 
tical and  scientific  investigation  of  so- 
cial questions  under  governmental  aus- 
pices had  not  been  reached  before  the 
commission  was  proposed.  In  any  case 
it  is  as  unreasonable  and  destructive 
in  outcome  to  expect  the  government  to 
lay  bare  the  vital  faults  of  the  govern- 
ing constitution  of  a  community,  as  it 
is  to  expect  a  normal  child  to  analyze 
the  character  of  his  parents.  In  a  sense 
then  Walsh  has  been  false  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  the  President.  If 
his  proposals  carry  it  will  mean  simply 
that  there  has  been  a  new  alignment  of 
economic  power  which  he  foresaw  and 
helped  accomplish. 

As  a  further  supply  of  fuel  for  propa- 
gandist fires,  the  reports  have  a  passing 
value.  The  whole  investigation  has  also 
brought  out  personality — Walsh.  Can 
we  imagine  Moses  of  old  arguing  with 
a  board  of  Pharaoh's  efficiency  experts 
("taskmasters")  as  to  the  exact  caloric 
value  of  the  "flesh-pot"  furnished  the 
workers  by  their  masters  or  calculating 
to  a  nicety  the  ratio  between  brick-hours 
and  straw-hours?  No,  he  was  too  much 
of  a  real  leader  for  that.  So  is  Walsh. 
Christopher  Easton. 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 


JERSEY  BEGGARS 

To  the  Editor  :  Beggary  on  the  streets 
of  cities  must  be  discouraged.  There  is 
an  alarming  amount  of  panhandling  and 
fraud  in  this  country.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  the  city  of  Newark  has 
for  several  years  given  this  subject 
much  careful  and  persistent  attention, 
and  fraudulent  begging  on  the  city 
streets  has  reached  a  very  low  ebb. 

Two  trained  detectives  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  police  department  have 
been  working  persistently  and  carefully 
until  they  have  a  very  clear  knowledge 
of  the  tricks  and  habits  of  the  profes- 
sional beggars.  No  matter  whether  this 
begging  is  on  the  main  business  streets 
or  in  the  residential  district,  wherever 
its  occurs  with  any  appreciable  repeti- 
tion the  police  department  hears  about 
it  and  the  mendicancy  squad  gets  busy. 

Last  year  250  mendicants  were  given 
careful  examination  which  resulted  in 
jail  and  workhouse  sentences;  200  others 
were  warned  to  cease  their  practices  and 
100  were  escorted  to  the  railway  stations 
and  sent  out  of  the  state.  During  the 
holiday  period  these  officers  picked  up 
25  persons,  all  of  whom  were  sentenced 
to  different  terms  of  imprisonment  in 
the  county  institutions.  These  figures 
show  that  a  smaller  number  of  beggars 
located  in  Newark  during  the  past  year 
than  in  the  preceding  years.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  army  of  mendicants 
throughout  the  country  are  passing  the 
word  along  that  Newark  is  not  a  desir- 
able place  in  which  to  operate. 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  meth- 
ods in  use  in  Newark  do  not  alone  con- 
sist of  arrest,  inquiry,  conviction  and 
imprisonment.  All  justifiable  cases  of 
appeal  for  relief  are  given  prompt  con- 
sideration, through  public  or  private 
charitable  agencies.  Many  of  the  pro- 
fessional beggars  under  arrest  are  able 
to  furnish  plenty  of  money  to  pay  fines 
and  their  disgust  is  great  when  they 
discover  that  fines  are  not  desired  by 
the  courts.  The  jail  and  the  work- 
house seem  a  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 

C.  L.  Stonaker. 
[General  Secretary  State  Charities  Aid 
and  Prison  Reform  Association.] 

Newark,  N.  J. 


"THE  WEAVERS" 

To  the  Editor  :  Miss  Chamberlain 
may  know  something  about  The  Weav- 
ers as  pictured  in  the  play  and  of  their 
condition  in  Germany  50  or  75  years 
ago,  but  the  conditions  as  pictured  in 
the  Garden  Theater  never  existed  in 
the  textile  centers  of  this  country. 

I  made  a  personal  investigation  for 
the  Immigration  Department  in  the  city 
of  Lawrence  during  the  great  strike 
and  I  found  that  the  average  wages  for 
weavers  was  above  $2  a  day  and  many 
made  as  high  as  $18  and  $20  a  week.  I 
found  that  the  foreign  element  in  Law- 
rence lived  somehow,  and  sent  to 
Europe  more  than  $800,000  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  strike,  and  wages  in  that 
same  city  of  Lawrence  today  are  20 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  during 
the  great  strike.  I  saw  too,  in  this  same 
city  of  Lawrence,  the  mob  in  action ; 
I  saw  them  assault  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  going  to  work  in  mills 
in  which  there  was  no  controversy  as 
to  wages  or  hours. 

No  one  can  object  to  an  historical 
play  that  is  true  to  history,  and  even  if 
The  Weavers  is  true  of  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Germany  75  years  ago,  such 
conditions  do  not  exist  at  present.  In- 
deed, the  rise  of  the  working  chss  of 
Germany  makes  Dr.  Bliss,  Dr.  Howe 
and  many  others  laud  the  social  laws 
of  the  Fatherland  in  a  never-ending 
tale  in  books,  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
articles.  Moreover,  the  rise  of  the 
working  class  of  Germany  totally  de- 
stroys the  Socialist  theory  of  increas- 
ing misery  for  the  masses.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  this  country.  The  weav- 
ers in  the  fifties  received  not  much 
over  $3.50  a  week  and  paid  $1.50  a 
week  for  board  in  a  corporation  board- 
ing-house, in  New  England ;  today  the 
weavers  work  20  hours  less  per  week 
and  receive  about  four  times  as  much 
in  wages. 

Of  course,  the  play  is  "an  agitator-' 
put  on  the  stage  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
Socialism  and  syndicalism  with  the  mob 
as  the  hero.  The  one  big  lesson  that  a 
visit  to  the  Garden  Theater  produces  is 
the  wild  applause  of  the  audience  for 
the  mob  when  said  mob  resorts  to  con- 
fiscation and  destruction.  That  play 
seeks  to  destroy  the  present  system  of 
government,  political,  economic  and 
moral,  and  this  is  whv  the  Socialists 
and  other  radicals  like  The  Weavers. 
F.  G.  R.  Gordon. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
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Dr.  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  specialist  in 
the  ailments  which  beset  the  printed 
offspring  of  social  agencies,  will  short- 
ly hold  a  public  clinic  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  500  annual 
reports  of  the  year  1915,  open  to 
all  readers  of  The  Survey.    Medical 
journals  and  The  American  Printer 
please  copy. 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

'P'HE  labor  lid  blew  off  in  East  Youngs- 
town without  apparent  cause  and  whole 
blocks  of  smoldering  ruins  mark  the  course 
of  the  brief,  fiery  strike.  An  increase  of 
wages  sent  the  men  back  to  work  in  the 
steel  mills  without  raising  questions  of 
any  other  conditions.  All  of  the  pet  the- 
ories of  the  cause  of  the  strike  are  disposed 
of.  But  John  A.  Fitch  found  rich  soil  for 
unrest  in  the  long  hours — 12  a  day  for  half 
the  men ;  the  low  pay,  meaning  a  subnormal 
standard  of  living;  the  bad  houses,  garbage- 
strewn  streets  and  general  indifference  of 
a  community  which  made  no  attempt  to- 
Americanize  its  foreign  population  and  fur- 
nished no  social  agencies  beyond  the  20> 
saloons  in  a  population  of  10,000.  Page 
477. 

INTRODUCING    Officer    Lafferty,    "who 
would    justify     any    settlement."     Page 
476. 

]SJ  OT  long  ago  someone  objected  to  in- 
cluding the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  among  social 
agencies  on  the  ground  that  "those  people 
do  nothing  but  run  boarding  houses  and 
pray."  Now,  on  their  50th  anniversary,  Dr. 
MacLean  finds  that  they  still  run  boarding 
houses  "and  thank  heaven  they  still  pray," 
but  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  they  do,  too,  which  have  won  the 
association  a  place  in  American  life.  Page 
481. 

TJNDER  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  legislature  must  shoulder 
the  blame  if  Massachusetts  does  not  secure 
a  tax  system  that  is  both  adequate  in  re- 
turns and  fair  in  apportionment.     Page  475. 

pLAYROOMS  and  schoolrooms,  corridors 
and  entries  so  arranged  as  to  keep  each 
erring  youngster  and  his  mother  from  the 
gaze  of  the  others,  are  features  of  the  new 
children's  court  buildings  in  Seattle,  Sam 
Francisco  and  New  York.     Page  486. 

gUSIXESS  men  of  the  country,  voting 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  are  strongly  for  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  prevent  war — in  a  word, 
for  the  boycott.  But  they  failed  to  carry 
the  referendum  as  to  using  military  force 
if  non-intercourse  failed.     Page  473. 

♦DR.  COFER,  chief  of  all  the  quarantine 
men    in    the    federal    service,    is    on 
guard  at  the  port  of  New  York  because  of 
Dr.  O'Connell's  death.    Page  498. 

gRITISH,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  the  only 
Americans  absent  from  the  big  Hemisphere 
Party  at  Washington.  All  21  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  sent  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress,  which  met 
jointly  with  the  economists,  sociologists,  po- 
litical scientists,  civic  reformers  and  pa- 
cifists. And  while  there  was  some  talk  of 
preparedness  and  other  matters  of  pressing 
importance  just  now  in  Europe,  there  vns 
more  of  man  and  his  ways,  the  prolonging 
of  his  life,  the  improving  of  his  manners 
as  a  neighbor  and  his  conquest  of  two 
great   continents.     Page  485. 
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COMPENSATION    FOR   THE    MEN 
OF  THE  E-2 


On  January  15  an  explosion  on 
the  submarine  E-2,  which  was  undergo- 
ing repair  in  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  killed  four  men  and  sent  to 
the  hospital  ten  more,  some  of  whom,  it 
was  later  reported,  would  probably  die. 
The  bodies  of  those  killed  were  so  badly 
mangled  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 
The  accident  occurred  just  at  the  hour 
when  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
arose  to  speak  before  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Club  on  preparedness. 

Three  of  the  killed  and  six  of  the  seri- 
ously injured  were  civilian  employes  of 
the  United  States  government.  Of 
these,  six  were  plumbers  and  three  were 
yard  workmen.  Their  death  recalls  the 
inadequacy  of  safeguards  provided  by 
the  federal  government  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases among  its  civilian  employes.  De- 
plorable conditions  regarding  safety  and 
sanitation  have  been  pointed  out  many 
times  in  the  past. 

Closely  associated  with  this  question 
of  safety  is  that  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation for  the  injured  and  their  depend- 
ents. It  has  been  agreed  for  years 
among  informed  people,  including  ad- 
ministrative officials  at  Washington,  that 
the  federal  compensation  law  of  1908  is 
the  most  inadequate  in  the  world.  Only 
one-quarter  of  the  government's  400,000 
civilian  employes  are  covered.  The  max- 
imum compensation  paid  in  the  case  of 
a  fatal  accident — if  the  victim  happens 
to  be  covered — is  one  year's  wages. 

The  wage  received  by  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  explo- 
sion was  only  $2  a  day.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  some  cases  the  wid- 
ows will  receive  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment no  more  than  $600  or  $700  for 
the  loss  of  a  husband. 

The  federal  government,  moreover, 
pays  no  burial  expenses.  For  the  in- 
jured, also,  there  is  no  allowance  for 
medical  treatment,  and  the  burned  vic- 
tims of  the  federal  government's  acci- 
dent are  now  being  cared  for  in  Cum- 
berland Street  Hospital  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  city.  The 
widows  and  dependents  of  the  killed  may 
become  charges  upon  local  charity. 
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The  federal  compensation  law  of  1908 
has  been  condemned  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  has  charge  of  its  administration, 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  by  numerous  organizations  of  civil 
service  employes. 

For  three  years  a  bill,  drafted  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  based  on  the  best  ex- 
perience of  American  states  and  foreign 
countries,  has  been  before  Congress.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  numerous  organ- 
izations. Leading  journals  have  editori- 
ally called  for  its  enactment.  Thousands 
of  citizens  have  written  to  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  urging  that  it 
be  passed.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  early  as  April  21. 
1914.  It  has  met  with  no  open  opposi- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  victim  of  congress- 
ional inertia. 

This  bill — the  Kern-McGillicuddy  com- 
pensation bill  for  injured  employes  of 
the  federal  government  (H.  R.  476) — 
is  still  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  house.  Congressman  Edwin  Y. 
Webb  of  North  Carolina  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee's  mem- 
bership is  practically  the  same  as  when 
it  reported  the  bill  out  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Its  passage  would  provide  just  com- 
pensation for  all  workmen  injured  or 
killed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 


'P'HESE  little  cards  are  being  distrib- 
uted by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Co.,  in  street  cars  and  on  elevated 
trains,  as  part  of  the  anti-sneeze  cam- 
paign. Selection  for  individual  pas- 
sengers is  left  to  the  ethnological 
discrimination  of  conductors. 


COMMERCIAL   BODIES   ON    WAR 
PREVENTION 

Pacifists  are  generally  thought 
to  be  found  among  professors  and  social 
workers,  writers  and  ministers — but 
among  hard-headed  business  men,  never  ! 
Yet  a  referendum  on  means  of  prevent- 
ing future  wars,  sent  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to 
282  commercial  organizations  in  40  dif- 
ferent states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Hawaii,  reveals  proposals  for  secur- 
ing peace  almost  as  radical  as  those  en- 
dorsed by  the  World  Peace  Foundation, 
the  American  Peace  Society  or  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Because  war  fundamentally  injures 
the  business  structure  of  the  world,  the 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  last  spring  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  examine  into  the  re- 
lations between  the  present  war  and 
business  and  submit  suggestions  as  to 
the  future.  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Bos- 
ton was  named  as  chairman. 

The  committee  proposed  six  recom- 
mendations as  to  means  of  preventing 
war.  These  were  submitted  to  organi- 
zations affiliated  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
certain the  opinions  of  these  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Each  organization  voting  was  en- 
titled to  from  1  to  10  votes,  according 
to  size  of  membership. 

Few  dissenting  votes  were  cast  against 
these  four  recommendations:  That  the 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative : 
first,  in  securing  a  more  comprehensive 
and  better  defined  sea  law  during  war 
time ;  second,  in  joining  with  other  na- 
tions in  establishing  an  International 
Court  of  Arbitration;  third,  in  joining 
with  other  nations  in  establishing  a 
Council  of  Conciliation  for  questions  of 
national  honor  or  policy — reserved  from 
arbitration;  fourth,  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  frequent  international  con- 
ferences to  amend  and  supplement  in- 
ternational law. 

The  two  recommendations  against 
which  there  was  opposition  concerned 
methods  for  enforcing  peace.  The  first 
method,  that  of  a  league  of  nations 
bringing  economic  pressure  to  bear  upon 
any  nation  which  resorts  to  military 
measures   without   submitting  its  differ- 
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This  Is  the  Life!     Enjoy  a  Good  Bath 


If  you  can't  get  to  the 
sea  go  to  the  bathtub 


A  bath  every  day 
keeps  the  doctor 
away 

Cleanliness,  a  friend 
to  Health,  a  foe  to 
Consumption 


A  Joy  Bath  is  what 
you  need 

Tuberculosis  Germs 
do  not  like  Clean, 
Healthy  Bodies 

So  Keep  Clean 

Ho!  for  a  good  Bath 
Every  Day 


Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
A  GOOD  STREET  CAR  CARD — IN    SPITE    OF    THE    WEATHER 


ences  to  an  international  court,  was  car- 
ried, however,  by  considerably  more  than 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  bind  the 
national   chamber — by  556  votes  to   157. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  referen- 
dum lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dissenting 
vote  on  the  recommendation  for  the  use 
of  concerted  military  force  in  the  fail- 
ure of  concerted  economic  pressure,  was 
just  large  enough  to  prevent  the  cham- 
ber from  being  committed  in  favor  of 
this  proposition.  Seven  hundred  and 
one  votes  were  cast,  of  which  452  were 
in  favor,  while  the  two-thirds  vote  rule 
required  468. 

An  analysis  of  the  recommendations 
v!  as  submitted  with  the  recommendations 
themselves.  Referring  to  the  method 
of  economic  pressure,  Edward  A.  Filene. 
chairman  of  the  special  committee,  says: 

"In  considering  such  a  use  of  economic 
pressure,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  already  comes  to  pass  auto- 
matically within  a  more  limited  area 
when  nations  go  to  war.  Warring  na- 
tions promptly  boycott  each  other.  What 
your  committee  really  means  by  its 
recommendation  is  that,  in  the  future, 
arrangements  for  international  enforce- 
ment of  the  economic  boycott  should 
be  organized  on  a  world-wide  scale,  and 
that  in  these  world-wide  arrangements 
nations  better  fitted  to  co-operate  with 
economic  than  with  military  power  could 
also  have  a  part  in  the  application  of 
the  pressure  needed  to  preserve  the 
world's  prosperity  and  progress. 

"The  boycott  could  be  of  progressive 
severity.  In  the  first,  and  what  would 
probably  usually  be  the  effective  stage, 
the  signatory  nations  would  refuse  to 
buy  from  or  sell  to  the  offending  nation. 
If  the  offenses,  however,  were  aggravat- 
ed and  persistent,  all  intercourse  could 
be  suspended,  and  if  that  proved  insuf- 
ficient, then,  as  the  last  step,  recourse 
could  be  taken  to  military  force. 

"It  is  the  deterrent  effect  of  organized 
non-intercourse  which  would  make  war 
less  likely,  since  it  would  be  a  terrible 
penalty  to  incur,  and  one  more  difficult, 
in  a  sense,  to  fight  against  than  military 
measures.  Further,  its  systematic  or- 
ganization would  tend  to  make  any  sub- 
sequent military  action  by  the  co-oper- 
ating nations  more  effective." 


JhWISH   REFUGEES  DIVERTtD  TO 
SEATTLE 

During  the  government  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  sixty  pas- 
senger vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Seattle,  and  there  were  but  fifteen  Jews 
among  the  immigrants.  During  the  past 
six  months,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
have  arrived,  most  of  these  during  the 
past  two  months. 

This  sudden  increase  seems  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  operating  out  of  San 
Francisco  has  sold  its  vessels  to  an  east- 
ern syndicate  plying  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
There  is  now  but  one  monthly  sailing 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vessel 
every  ten  days  between  Seattle  and  ori- 
ental ports  And  so,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  Seattle  becomes  the  chief 
port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Jewish  refugees  are  re- 
ported as  awaiting  passage,  particularly 
in  Darin,  China.  They  have  come  chief- 
ly via  Vladivostok. 

The  refugees  seem  of  an  unusually 
capable  class,  intelligent,  young  and  well- 
dressed.  Many  of  them  have  had  uni- 
versity training  and  many  are  skilled 
workmen.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all 
have  had  ample  funds.  Indeed,  without 
money  they  could  not  have  made  their 
way  out.  In  many  instances,  they  have 
joined  friends  and  relatives  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Locally,  the  immigrants  have  been 
handled  admirably  by  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, although  it  had  no  intimation 
of  this  sudden  tide  and  was  not  organ- 
ized to  meet  it.  The  bigness  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  was  realized 
from  the  first,  however,  and  it  was  felt 
that  an  expert  should  be  called  and  the 
experience  of  eastern  ports  made  avail- 
able. Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  Shelter- 
ing and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, with  headquarters  in  New  York  city, 
has  been  communicated  with,  and  their 
representative,  Jacob  R.  Fain,  is  ex- 
pected in  Seattle  soon. 


FIRST    CALL    FOR     THE    MARCH 
BABY    WH  K 

More  than  400  communities 
within  the  Maine-Florida-Texas-Wash- 
ington area  are  planning  for  baby  week 
early  in  March.  The  campaign  aims  to 
bring  home  to  every  community  the 
actual  facts  concerning  its  baby  death- 
rate,  and  how  by  proper  feeding  and 
proper  care  this  needless  infant  mortal- 
ity may  be  prevented. 

The  idea  of  such  a  campaign  for  the 
babies  originated  with  the  Department 
of  Civics  and  Home  Economics  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
With  the  federation  the  federal  Chil- 
drens'  Bureau  is  actively  co-operating, 
as  well  as  many  local  boards  of  health 
and  child  welfare  societies.  The  bureau 
lias  already  published  two  pamphlets, 
one  called  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  and 
the  other  Baby  Campaigns,  giving  sug- 
gestions for  organizing  campaigns  and 
exhibits  of  all  degrees  of  elaborateness 
from  a  simple  one-day  meeting  or  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles  to  a  join- 
ing of  all  the  community's  forces  in  a 
week's   activity. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  proportion  of 
inquiries  about  the  ways  and  means  of 
observing  baby  week  are  coming  from 
country  districts. 

(CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  HEAD  NOT 
,     IN  CONTEMPT 

A  year  ago  J.  M.  H.  Frederick, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland, 
was  fined  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  The  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  refused  to 
respect  an  injunction  against  the  re- 
pression of  a  proposed  teachers'  union 
by  his  failure  to  reappoint  teachers  in- 
terested in  the  union.  Mr.  Frederick 
claimed  that  the  teachers  not  reappoint- 
ed had  been  let  out  for  other  reasons. 
Some  of  the  demands  of  the  teachers 
relating  to  better  pay  and  rate  of  ad- 
vancement were  granted.  Superintend- 
ent Frederick's  sentence  was  never  im- 
posed, and  before  it  could  be  carried  out 
the  decision  was  reversed. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  now  re- 
fused to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  acquitting 
Superintendent  Frederick.  Cleveland 
labor  leaders,  friendly  newspapers,  and 
agitator-teachers  are  therefore  discom- 
fited by  what  they  interpret  as  a  further 
step  in  the  suppression  of  the  proposed 
teachers'  union  in  the  public  schools. 

PNEUMONIA    REACHING    FOR 
TUBFRCULOSIS'  PLACE 

For  years  word  has  gone  out 
concerning  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis 
until  now  every  intelligent  person  knows 
how  important  is  this  disease  not  only 
humanly  but  economically.  Of  late 
years,  the  public  has  been  aroused  to 
see  the  increasing  inroads  made  by  can- 
cer.     Societies    for    the    prevention    of 
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tuberculosis  are  found  everywhere  and 
sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  the  tuber- 
culous. Laboratories  for  research  into 
the  cause  of  cancer  are  being  founded 
each  year,  and  hospital  facilities  for 
cancer  patients  increased. 

Now,  a  third  great  and  increasingly 
strong  enemy  of  civilized  man  is  being 
heard  of — pneumonia;  and  though 
there  are  hospitals  for  the  care  of  pa- 
tients with  pneumonia,  little  is  known 
about  its  prevention. 

There  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
for  many  years  that  pneumonia  is  on  the 
increase,  and  statistics  bear  this  out. 
The  pneumonia  death-rate  now  surpass- 
es that  of  tuberculosis;  for  while  the 
latter  in  1913  caused  127.7  deaths  per 
100,000  of  the  population  in  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States,  pneu- 
monia caused  132.4  deaths  per  100,000. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cross  of  Minneapolis,  writing 

A    HARVARD  professor  of  liberal 
tendencies   was   recently   asked 
how  he  felt  about  a  change  in 
the  tax  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
He   replied,    "Encourage   every    change. 
Every  direction  is  south,  for  we  are  now 
at  the  North  Pole." 

Local  taxation — its  sources,  its  rate 
and  its  administration — has  been  for  the 
past  decade  one  of  the  progressively 
pressing  problems  of  most  communities 
in  Massachusetts.  As  in  many  another 
state,  the  system  of  taxation  must  per- 
force conform  to  the  limitations  of  a 
written  constitution  inherited  from  colo- 
nial days  and  intended  to  serve  rural 
communities  in  an  agricultural  age. 

The  controlling  tax  clause  of  the  state 
constitution  sets  forth  that  the  General 
Court  is  empowered  "to  impose  and  levy 
proportional  and  reasonable  assessments, 
rates,  and  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of, 
and  persons  resident,  and  estates  lying 
within,  the  said  commonwealth."  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
insistently  interpreted  this  clause  to 
mean  that  all  kinds  of  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  shall  (with  certain  speci- 
fied exemptions)  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  rate.  As  the 
average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  munici- 
palities of  Massachusetts  now  amounts 
to  an  annual  levy  of  approximately  $18 
upon  each  $1,000  of  property  value,  it 
may  be  readily  inferred  that  whereas 
such  a  tax  can  be  collected  upon  land 
and  improvements,  it  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  incapable  of  enforcement  against 
intangible  property,  as  well  as  certain 
forms  of  tangible  personalty,  which  can 
be  moved,  concealed,  or  in  some  man- 
ner obscured,  from  the  official  gaze  of 
the   assessor. 

In  short,  the  operation  of  the  general 
property  tax  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  grotesque  and  lamentable  failure. 
It  is  as  if  a  sculptor  had  undertaken  to 
model  a  saint  and  had  unwittingly  pro- 
duced a  grinning  gargoyle.  The  more 
conscientiously    the    law    has    been    en- 


in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  says  that  there  is  evidence 
that  in  certain  outbreaks,  pneumonia  is 
actually  more   fatal   than   formerly. 

Analyzing  369  cases  in  that  city,  Dr. 
Cross  finds  that  the  mortality  is  about 
20  per  cent  for  those  under  5  years. 
Then  it  drops  between  5  and  10  years, 
to  rise  after  that  steadily  till  it  reaches 
50  per  cent  for  the  age  group  between 
40  and  50  years,  and  70  per  cent  for 
that  between  60  and  70  years.  Certain- 
ly far  greater  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis  than   of   pneumonia. 

The  causes  of  pneumonia  epidemics 
and  of  their  increase  in  recent  years 
will  have  to  be  studied  much  more 
closely  before  this  situation  can  be  con- 
trolled, but  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
work  of  Dr.  Gorgas  in  controlling  pneu- 


The  Toe  of  the 
Puritan  Stocking 

By 
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forced,  the  more  seriously  have  investors 
— and  especially  women — suffered ;  the 
more  desperate  has  become  the  plight  of 
trustees  and  their  beneficiaries;  the  more 
rapid  has  been  the  shifting  of  rich  citi- 
zens from  the  tax-burdened  industrial 
city  to  the  outlying  town  or  country  vil- 
lage blessed  with  a  low,  but  salubrious, 
tax  rate. 

But  there  developed  a  more  threaten- 
ing social  symptom  as  the  pressure  of 
tax  enforcement  increased.  The  wealthy 
began  to  betake  themselves  and  their 
mobile  wealth  not  only  to  favored  towns 
within  the  state,  but  beyond  the  confines 
of  Massachusetts  to  those  neighbor 
states  which  enjoy  more  rational  sys- 
tems of  taxation.  Securities  took  unto 
themselves  wings;  bank  deposits  evapo- 
rated, until  finally  the  business  and  finan- 
cial chieftains  awakened  and  took  coun- 
sel together. 

The  result  of  their  organized  effort 
was  then  seen  in  the  passage  through 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  the  ses- 
sions of  1914  and  1915,  of  a  permissive 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which 
was  duly  submitted  to  a  popular  refer- 
endum on  November  2,  1915,  and  passed 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  269,748  to 
98,093.  This  article  of  amendment  reads 
as  follows : 

"Full  power  and  authority  are  hereby 
given  and  granted  to  the  General  Court 
to  impose  and  levy  a  tax  on  income  in 


monia  in  the  South  African  mines  of 
the  Rand.  Appealed  to  by  the  mine- 
owners  to  go  to  Africa  and  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  appalling  mortality  from 
pneumonia  among  native  miners,  he 
found  the  cause  in  housing  conditions. 
Natives  from  the  interior,  accustomed 
to  living  in  separate  houses  with  their 
families  and  to  working  in  the  open  air, 
had  been  brought  to  the  mines  and 
housed  in  barracks  with  double-decker 
beds  built  close  together.  Their  work 
was  underground,  their  rest  was  in  these 
overcrowded  lodgings. 

He  advised  scattering  them  over  the 
countryside  in  small,  individual  huts,  and 
said  that  this  had  been  tried  in  the  Pana- 
ma canal  region  with  entire  success.  It 
may  be  that  the  increasing  pneumonia 
death-rate  may  prove-  to  be  one  of  the 
many  results  of  present  methods  of 
housing,  especially  in  large  cities. 

the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  Such 
tax  may  be  at  different  rates  upon  in- 
come derived  from  different  classes  of 
property,  but  shall  be  levied  at  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  the  commonwealth 
upon  incomes  derived  from  the  same 
class  of  property.  The  General  Court 
may  tax  income  not  derived  from  prop- 
erty at  a  lower  rate  than  income  derived 
from  property,  and  may  grant  reasonable 
exemptions  and  abatements.  Any  class 
of  property  the  income  from  which  is 
taxed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
may  be  exempted  from  the  imposition 
and  levying  of  proportional  and  reason- 
able assessments,  rates  and  taxes  as  at 
present  authorized  by  the  constitution. 
This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  General  Court  to 
impose  and  levy  reasonable  duties  and 
excises." 

It  now  lies  with  the  present  legisla- 
ture to  frame  a  new  tax  clause  in  con- 
formity to  this  article.  It  is  generally 
anticipated  that  action  will  be  taken  at 
this  session,  and  that  it  will  embody 
one  central  purpose :  namely,  the  exemp- 
tion from  state  and  municipal  taxation 
of  intangible  securities,  such  as  stocks, 
bonds  and  notes  on  their  capital  value, 
and  the  levying  instead  of  a  moderate  tax 
upon  their  income  only.  A  tax  of  6  per 
cent,  for  example,  on  the  income  of  a 
5  per  cent  bond  of  $1,000  denomination, 
would  be  $3  as  against  an  average  tax 
of  $18  now  assessed  upon  the  capital 
value  of  such  a  bond.  A  stringent  law 
compelling  disclosure  of  ownership  of 
property  will  presumably  be  coupled 
with  this  new  method  of  taxation;  and  a 
more  centralized  control  over  local  as- 
sessors will  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the 
state  tax  commissioner. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  intangible  personalty  legally 
subject  to  taxation  is  now  actually  dis- 
closed and  taxed;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  sweet  reasonableness  of  a  low  rate 
levied  against  income,  combined  with  the 
threat  of  a  heavy  doomage  penalty  for 
failure  to  make  full  disclosure,  will  bring 
to  the  light  of  day  some  five  billions  of 
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securities  supposedly  lurking  in  conceal- 
ment in  the  safe  deposit  boxes,  treasure 
chests  and  woolen  stockings  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  now  domiciled 
within  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Several  immediate  benefits  should  flow 
from  any  reasonable  law  enacted  in  rela- 
tion to  intangible  securities.  Citizens 
who  possess  wealth  in  the  usual  in- 
vestment forms  can  thereafter  afford  to 
retain  their  present  domicile,  together 
with  what  is  left  of  their  self-respect. 
Property  in  the  form  of  bank  accounts 
or  securities  may  likewise  remain  within 
the  state  and  omit  hereafter  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  New  York  just  prior  to 
tax  day.  Investment  bankers  may  then 
hope  to  find  customers  for  good  bonds, 
which  cannot  now  carry  the  burden  of  a 
confiscatory  rate.  .  And  finally,  trustees, 
whether  individual  or  corporate,  may  be 
able  to  serve  their  beneficiaries  ade- 
quately, and  develop  broadly  their  legiti- 
mate functions. 


The  amendment  has  been  advocated 
and  engineered  by  intelligent  and  very 
practical  men,  who  indulge  in  no  elusive 
dreams  of  social  amelioration.  Business 
considerations  have  been  frankly  para- 
mount, and  suggestions  looking  toward 
radical  tax  reform  have  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears.  The  fact  that  the  tax  ques- 
tion is  the  key  to  the  land  question,  and 
that  the  land  question  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  labor  question,  did  not  ob- 
trude itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
recognize  in  a  state  income  tax  an  instru- 
mentality of  immediate  practical  benefit. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the 
present  legislature,  acting  in  response  to 
awakening  public  opinion,  will  vote  for 
the  second  passage  of  a  more  radical 
and  fundamental  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution— intended  to  complement  the 
present  amendment — having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  elimination  of  the  word  "pro- 
portional" from  the  tax  clause. 


Such  a  step  would  indeed  imply  that 
this  body  of  intrepid  explorers  had 
moved  visibly  away  from  the  North 
Pole  of  time-honored  procedure  toward 
the  more  temperate  zone  of  so-called 
"classification,"  where  different  classes 
of  property  may  be  taxed  at  varying 
rates  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
sound  fiscal  economy,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  sense. 

Until  the  advent  of  that  new  day, 
however,  the  most  apprehensive  landed 
aristocrat  need  have  no  fear  that  land 
values  in  Massachusetts  will  be  forced 
to  contribute  that  abundant  share  of  the 
public  revenue  which  they  seem  ulti- 
mately destined  to  provide, — inasmuch 
as  personalty  and  improvements  can 
be  forced  to  make  vicarious  contribu- 
tion as  generously  under  a  state  income 
tax  as  they  do  under  the  existing  hypo- 
critical and  juggling  procedure  humor- 
ously described  as  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 


HUDSON  GUILD  has  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary.  A 
dinner  at  the  Guild  House,  in 
the  Chelsea  district  of  New 
York  city,  was  attended  by  subscribers 
of  the  settlement  and  friends  of  John 
Elliott,  the  headworker  for  all  these 
years.  It  was  a  unique  occasion  and 
testified  to  the  place  the  guild  holds  in 
the  community. 

The  addresses  were  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, from  Felix  Adler,  who  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  a  great  neighborhood 
city  club,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  whose 
poetic  thought  of  a  settlement  head- 
worker  as  an  introducer  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  was  inspiring,  and  Henry 
Bruere,  who  emphasized  the  settlement 
as  pointing  the  way  in  civic  matters,  to 
Lafferty,  the  policeman,  once  a  member 
of  the  crap-shooting  gang  invited  into 
the  old  Guild  House  by  the  "tall  skinny 
guy,"  and  the  skinny  guy  himself  who 
pled  for  eyes  to  see  more  poetry  and 
more  soul  in  all  individuals. 

To  a  settlement  worker  the  speech  of 
the  evening  was  that  of  Lafferty.  Laf- 
ferty would   justify  any  settlement.     His 


Lafferty  the    Cop 
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Alice  E.  Robbins 


witty  words,  his  social  point  of  view, 
his  praise  for  the  settlement  rang  true. 
When  he  said  that  there  was  no  settle- 
ment like  Hudson  Guild  his  listeners 
felt  that  it  must  be  so. 

"Go  and  visit  other  settlement 
houses,"  said  he.  "if  you  don't  believe 
ours  is  the  finest   in   Xew  York." 

Indeed  many  in  the  audience  already 
felt  this.  Dr.  Elliott's  dream,  some  20 
years  ago,  of  a  house  run  by  the  people's 
direction  and  initiative  has  come  true. 

Other    settlements    have    talked    about 


democracy  and  have  boasted  of  self- 
governing  clubs.  Dr.  Elliott's  faith  and 
compelling  personality  have  inspired  a 
self-governing  house.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  large  and 
real  powers  of  the  clubs'  council.  It  is 
the  contribution  of  the  Hudson  Guild  to 
settlement  method. 

The  wholesome  gripping  of  the  neigh- 
borhood by  this  house  is  also  distinctive. 
Most  settlements  don't  count  noses,  so  to 
speak,  and  probably  Hudson  Guild  does 
not,  but  a  house  that  reaches  thousands 
a  week  in  clubs,  wrhose  committees  of 
the  people  have  districted  the  neighbor- 
hood for  charity,  health  investigation, 
etc.,  must  react  on  the  whole  district 
as  no  small  intensive  work,  however 
superior,  can  do. 

Those  who  feel  that  settlements  are 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  social 
progress  should  study  the  history  of 
Hudson  Guild  and  shou'd  talk  with  Laf- 
ferty, the  policeman,  on  the  subject  of 
the  neighborhood,  before  and  after  Dr. 
Elliott  came  into  it.  No  settlement 
headworker  ever  had  a  finer,  truer  trib- 
ute from  a  citizen  and  neighbor  and 
friend. 


CHILDREN'S  WARD 

HORTENSE    FlEXNER 

SHE  had  been  sent  for — visiting  hours  were  past— 
The  Lithuanian  woman  with  the  blue. 
Still  eyes.     The  child's  bed  was  the  last 
Tn  the  row.    She  stood  beside  it,  white — she  knew, 
And  whtehed!    Her  broad,  young  shoulders  drooped 
Beneath  the  hooded  gown  that  visitors  wear ; 
The  nurse  had  left  her — suddenly  she  stooped, 
The  hood  slipped  back  and  showed  her  braided  hair. 

There  was  no  cry!     The  Russians  weep  and  pray. 
Italians  boat  their  breasts.     This  mother  turned, 
Asked  for  his  clothes — tearless  and  calm  and  gray — 
The  doctor  told  her  tiny  had  all  been  burned. 
So  she  was  gone — only  her  great  eyes  said 
What  tiling  is  lost,  when  a  small  child  is  dead. 


I'ltotu    by   Underwood   and   Underwood 


SMOKING  RUINS  OF  THE  BUSINESS   SECTION  OF  EAST  YOUNGSTOVVN.    THE  LOSS  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $500,000  TO  $1,000,000. 

Arson  and  Citizenship 

East  Youngstown  and  the  aliens  who  set  it  on  fire 

By  yohn  A.  Fitch 


EAST  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO, 
has  a  population  of  10,000,  of 
whom  450  are  qualified  voters. 
It  has  not  a  single  church  build- 
ing nor  any  church  organization  of  im- 
portance. The  state  license  commission- 
er's report  shows  that  there  were  eigh- 
teen saloons  in  the  village  in  June,  1915. 
There  were  said  to  be  twenty  a  fortnight 
ago  just  before  most  of  them  were 
burned  up. 

There  is  no  opportunity  in  the  village 
for  a  foreigner  to  learn  English.  There 
are  no  night  schools.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Youngstown  planned  recently  to  start 
citizenship  classes  in  the  city,  but  the 
effort  was  abandoned  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

There  is  no  organized  social  work  in 
East  Youngstown.  The  village  employ- 
ed a  visiting  nurse  for  a  while  in  1915, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  illegal  to  spend 
money  for  such  purposes,  so  the  nurse 
was  dismissed. 

One  of  the  three  excellent  school 
buildings  in  the  town  is  opened  evenings 
occasionally  as  a  social  center.  This  is 
in  the  section  where  the  Americans  live. 
The  foreigners  do  not  go.  There  are 
two   moving-picture   theaters   which   are 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAHF 

well  patronized,  and  the  saloons  have 
been  crowded. 

This  is  the  village  that  has  created  an 
amazed  bewilderment  in  its  big  neigh- 
bor, Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  cannot  be 
dispelled.  Youngstown  people  are  ask- 
ing themselves  the  same  questions  that 
every  newspaper  reader  outside  of 
Youngstown  asked  Saturday  morning 
two  weeks  ago  when  he  read  of  how  a 
mob  of  strikers  in  East  Youngstown  the 
evening  before  had  suddenly  turned 
themselves  loose  to  burn  and  pillage  and 
destroy,  and  had  not  stopped  until  many 
had  been  wounded — three  men  fatally — 
and  four  complete  city  blocks,  mostly  of 
brick  exterior,  and  parts  of  other 
blocks  had  been  given  to  the  flames  and 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  thing  that  seemed  most  incredible 
was  that  all  this  fury  had  been  directed, 
not  against  the  property  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  Company  in  whose 
employ  the  strikers  had  been,  but  against 
that  of  the  business  men  of  the  village, 
who  not  only  were  not  involved  in  the 
controversy  but  who  were  the  friends, 
neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen  of  the 
men  on  strike.  Impartially  the  blow  fell 
on  merchants  who  had  carried  the  work- 


ers on  their  books  during  periods  of 
unemployment,  on  the  bank  where  pre- 
sumably they  kept  their  money  and  on 
the  post  office  which  existed  but  to  serve 
them.  There  was  cause  enough  for  be- 
wilderment and  for  the  baffled  inquiry 
that  was  on  everyone's  lips,  "What 
made  them  do  it  ?" 

East  Youngstown,  as  every  Youngs- 
town citizen  would  have  you  know,  is 
not  a  part  of  the  city  but  a  village  with 
its  own  government  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  "square"  which  is  the  heart  of 
Youngstown.  Youngstown  itself,  as  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  pointed  out,  has 
no  more  jurisdiction  over  East  Youngs- 
town than  it  has  over  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
or  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

Industrially,  however,  there  is  no  such 
distinction.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company  has  more  than  8,000  men 
on  its  payroll  in  East  Youngstown.  In 
Youngstown  proper  the  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  employs  about  6,000 
men  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
about  as  many  more,  the  plants  of  all 
three  companies  being  strung  along  the 
Mahoning  river  which  makes  its  way 
meanderingly  through  both  city  and  vil- 
lage.       Both      Youngstown      companies 
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have  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Carnegie  Company  is  part 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  suburb  East  Youngstown  has  been 
built  up  around  the  plant  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  which 
is  an  independent  concern. 

Two  days  after  Christmas  the  labor- 
ers employed  in  the  tube  plant  of  the 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  walk- 
ed out.  A  few  days  later  the  whole  de- 
partment, congested  with  unfinished 
work,  had  to  close  down.  Then  men  be- 
gan to  walk  out  of  other  departments. 
Mostly  they  were  the  unskilled  laborers 
and  the  men  of  little  skill,  but  such  men 
in  a  modern  steel  plant  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  force.  In  a  few  days  the  two 
big  plants  of  the  Republic  Company  were 
closed  down.  The  men  asked  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  approximating  25  per 
cent.  The  common  labor  rate  was  19^2 
cents  an  hour.  They  asked  for  a  raise 
to  25  cents  an  hour  and  corresponding 
advances  for  men  receiving  higher 
wages. 

Organizers  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  a  number 
of  international  unions  came  to  Youngs- 
town and  assumed  leadership  of  the 
strike.  A  set  of  demands  were  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  the  company,  the 
men  were  organized  and  a  charter  was 
secured  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

After  about  a  week  the  strike  "spread" 
—that  is  the  term  generally  applied — 
to  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Company  in  East  Youngstown. 
As  in  the  Republic  mills,  it  began  with 
the  laborers  and  soon  was  effective  in 
shutting  down  the  plant.  The  demands 
made  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Youngstown  strikers. 

The  Riot 

The  strike  in  East  Youngstown  be- 
gan on  Wednesday,  January  5.  There 
were  apparently  some  evidences  of  an 
unruly  spirit  on  Thursday,  although  that 
now  is  practically  forgotten.  What 
took  place  on  Friday,  a  grand  jury  is 
trying  to  find  out.  Things  happened  too 
fast  for  most  observers  to  be  able  after- 
ward to  tell  about  them  coherently.  This 
is  what  a  newspaper  man  told  me  of 
what  he  saw.  He  was  in  East  Youngs- 
town Friday  afternoon  with  a  photogra- 
pher. Thousands  of  strikers  were  on 
the  streets. 

Many  had  been  drinking  but  they 
were  not  in  an  ugly  mood.  They  posed 
cheerfully  for  the  photographer.  They 
were  massed  in  large  numbers,  however, 
near  a  steel  bridge  leading  over  a  large 
number  of  railroad  tracks  to  the  steel 
plant  and  constituting  the  main  entrance 
to  the  plant.  The  bridge  is  the  property 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company,  and  was  guarded  by  members 
of  tlie  uniformed  police  force  employed 
by  the  company.  There  were  signs  of 
hostility    between    the    guards    and    the 


strikers,  and  finally  some  of  the  men 
started  onto  the  bridge  toward  the 
guards. 

My  informant  states  that  he  saw  one 
of  the  guards  advance  and  fire  at  the 
approaching  men.  What  happened  next 
he  did  not  see  because  he  was  running 
the  other  way,  as  the  strikers  were  also 
doing.  At  a  safe  distance  they  stopped. 
There  happened  to  be  a  pile  of  brick  at 
this  point,  and  when  a  moment  later  the 
crowd  began  to  surge  back,  every  man 
carried  a  brick.  Then  the  riot  of  de- 
struction began. 

Men  were  seen  starting  fires  and 
spreading  the  flames  with  torches.  The 
local  police  stood  helpless  or  terrified 
while  arson  and  looting  went  on  un- 
checked. It  was  hours  later  that  a 
volunteer  posse  of  citizens,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  village  solicitor,  clear- 
ed the  streets  of  rioters.  Next  morning 
the  militia  arrived  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored. 

Three  hundred  men  were  arrested  in 
the  two  days  following,  some  of  whom 
were  immediately  released  for  lack  of 
evidence.  A  large  number,  however, 
were  held  for  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury.  Investigations  were  set  on  foot  at 
once  by  state  and  local  officials.  The 
attorney  general  of  the  state  sent  his 
assistant  to  co-operate  with  the  district 
attorney. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  actions  of 
that  mob  were  so  unexpected  and  out  of 
hand  that  Youngstown  became  the 
center  for  a  few  days  of  many  rumors, 
some  of  them  of  the  wildest  kind.  As 
rumor  No.  1,  there  was  talk  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  was  responsible  for  the  out- 
break. The  only  visible  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  workers  had  ever  heard 
of  that  organization  is  a  scrawled  mes- 
sage upon  a  dingy  window  of  an  unoc- 
cupied building  in  East  Youngstown, 
just  outside  of  the  fired  district:  "I.  W. 
W. — Eight  Hours-Slaves  Unite."  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that 
I.  W.  W.  influence  was  a  factor  in  the 
rioting. 

Rumor  No.  2  was  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  planned  the  affair 
and  brought  it  about  by  secretly  and  in- 
sidiously preaching  violence.  This  view 
is  no  longer  widely  held  because  the 
union  leaders  are  known  to  have  been 
occupied  in  Youngstown  prior  to  the 
outbreak,  and  not  to  have  concerned 
themselves  with  affairs  in  East  Youngs- 
town. Furthermore  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  good  tactics  from  any  point 
of  view  for  organized  labor  to  foment 
violence  of  that  kind.  If  violence  is 
ever  useful  to  organized  labor  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  kind  used  in  East 
Youngstown  could  be. 

As  rumor  No.  3,  Austro-German  in- 
fluences were,  of  course,  ascribed  as  the 
source  of  the  trouble,  but  nothing  came 
out  to  substantiate  it. 

The  rumor  that  gained  the  greatest 
currency  and  found  its  way  even  into  the 


New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  no 
less  than  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist) 
was  the  "Wall  street"  theory.  It  was 
the  fascinating  tale  that  the  riot  had 
been  staged  by  powerful  influences  in- 
terested in  beating  down  the  stock  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany. This  is  one  of  the  companies  in- 
volved in  a  proposed  merger  that  is  said 
to  include  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  the  Lackawanna 
of  Buffalo.  The  riot,  according  to  this 
report,  was  to  depress  the  stock  and  en- 
able the  promoters  to  buy  it  in  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Many  mysterious  strangers 
were  seen  just  before  the  riot,  so  the 
story  ran,  who  seemed  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  money  and  who  were  treat- 
ing liberally  in  the  saloons.  Later,  when 
the  trouble  began,  these  strangers  were 
said  to  take  the  leadership. 

A  Theory  Exploded 

The  theory  seemed  so  plausible  and 
serviceable  to  Thomas  Flynn,  organizer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  he  gave  out  to  the  press  a  signed 
statement  in  which  he  charged  that  thugs 
of  the  worst  sort  supplied  by  detective 
agencies  to  aid  in  breaking  strikes  had 
been  shipped  into  East  Youngstown  by 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany, and  that  this  had  been  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  merger,  which,  besides 
the  three  companies  previously  named, 
was  to  include  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company. 

"The  latter  company,"  ran  the  Flynn 
statement,  "means  John  D.  Rockefeller," 
and  the  name  "brings  up  strangely 
familiar  remembrances."  In  line  with 
their  new  publicity  policy  the  Flynn 
statement  brought  a  telegram  from  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  asserting  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  not 
involved  in  the  proposed  merger,  and 
challenging  Mr.  Flynn  to  give  his  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Flynn  admitted  that  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  merger  and 
offered  to  send  by  mail  the  name  of  his 
informant.  To  this  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
plied that  if  the  name  was  to  be  given  at 
all  it  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile  attention  was  called  in  some 
of  the  papers  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  foreigners  arrested  had  knives  in 
their  pockets.  One  daily  of  radical  tend- 
encies even  went  into  detail  to  point  out 
that  said  knives  were  new  and  long  and 
"the  kind  used  to  stab  in  the  back." 

Before  the  strike  was  declared  off, 
however,  not  a  newspaper  man  in 
Youngstown — local  or  foreign — serious- 
ly entertained  the  idea  that  the  officials 
of  the  tube  company  or  "Wall  street"  or 
any  other  financial  ogre  was  responsible 
in  any  way  for  the  burning  and  rioting. 
Diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  anything 
whatever  to  corroborate  the  theory. 

So  much  for  the  theories  regarding 
the  violence  in  East  Youngstown.  It 
subsided    as    rapidly    as    it    rose.      The 
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strikes  were  called  off  on  January  11  and 
13  respectively,  and  the  men  went  back 
to  work  with  the  understanding  that 
their  wages  would  be  advanced  about  10 
per  cent. 

Industrial  Background 

Let  us  take  a  look,  now,  at  the  back- 
ground, industrial  and  civic,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  explanation  of  violence 
there. 

Chief  Statistician  Croxton  of  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission  tells  me 
that  for  some  time  a  spirit  of  tension 
and  unrest  has  prevailed  in  the  indus- 
tries of  that  state  as  has  been  apparent 
elsewhere.  Out  of  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  half  time,  industry  has  sud- 
denly leaped  into  a  condition  of  such 
prosperity  that  there  is  a  congestion  of 
orders.  In  industries  supplying  muni- 
tions of  war,  there  have  been  unusual 
profits.  In  the  steel  industry,  a  steel 
man  in  Youngstown  told  me,  these  prof- 
its are  not  anything  like  what  they  are 
in  the  munitions  factories.  Further- 
more, orders  that  are  being  delivered 
and  paid  for  now  were  contracted  for 
many  months  ago  and  he  complained 
that  the  contract  price  was  with  respect 
to  many  stable  steel  products  below 
what  is  now  quoted. 

That  such  facts  had  not  particularly 
modified  the  prevailing  idea  regarding 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry  is  indi- 
cated both  by  his  tone  of  complaint  and 
by  the  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  steel 
workers  which  in  the  past  two  months 
has  become  increasingly  evident.  Work- 
men usually  of  the  most  docile  tenden- 
cies have  been  making  demands.  There 
have  been  insignificant  (or  significant, 
as  you  will)  little  rebellions  verging  on 
strikes  here  and  there. 

In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  val- 
leys, there  have  been  rumors  of  the  re- 
vival of  an  organization  of  blast  fur- 
nace workers  which  had  a  brief  exist- 
ence in  the  last  period  of  prosperity  in 


the  steel  industry  at  all  comparable 
with  this  one — that  just  preceding  the 
panic  of  1907.  In  every  respect  it  is  a 
time  favorable  to  wage  demands  and 
strikes.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future — 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  the  war 
ends — which  makes  the  employer  reluc- 
tant about  basing  any  policies  on  the 
present  era  of  prosperity  is  the  very 
thing  to  make  the  workers  more  insist- 
ent. If  they  do  not  press  their  advan- 
tage now,  they  feel  they  may  lose  it  al- 
together. 

The  Republic  and  the  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  have  been  paying  common 
labor  \9l/2  cents  an  hour.  The  Steel 
Corporation  in  Youngstown  and  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  has  been  paying  20 
cents.  This  represents  the  top  notch  of 
the  industry.  Other  concerns  have  been 
paying  from  1  cent  to  3  or  4  cents  less. 
The  strike  did  not  spread  to  the  steel 
corporation  plants,  but  while  they  were 
in  progress  in  Youngstown  the  corpora- 
tion announced  from  New  York  a  gen- 
eral 10  per  cent  advance,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1.  This  brought  its  rate  up  to  22 
cents  an  hour  for  common  labor. 

Wage  Increases 

When  the  Youngstown  strikes  were 
called  off,  the  companies  involved  had 
made  similar  increases,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  Men  formerly  getting  \9l/2  cents 
an  hour  are  to  get  22  cents.  The  20 
cent  rate  is  raised  to  22J-4,  and  so  on  up 
to  40  cents  an  hour  which  is  raised  to  44 
cents. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers  are 
those  who  will  now  receive  22  cents  an 
hour.  What  they  earn  will  depend  as 
before  on  the  length  of  the  working  day 
and  the  number  of  days  employed.  A 
ten-hour  day  meant  $1.95  before  the  ad- 
vance; now  it  will  mean  $2.20.  A 
twelve-hour  day  was  worth  $2.34;  it  will 
now  yield  $2.64.  About  50  per  cent  of 
steel  workers  everywhere  have  the 
twelve-hour  day.     The  others,  with  rare 


exceptions,  work  ten  hours. 

What  this  means  in  Youngstown  is 
much  the  same  as  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can town.  The  old  wage  of  $1.95  a  day 
to  the  ten-hour  man  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  ends  meet  for  a  family  according 
to  American  standards.  Nor  will  the 
$2.20  that  he  will  now  get  do  so.  Eight 
years  ago,  in  Homestead,  when  prices 
for  food  were  much  lower,  Margaret 
Byington  found  that  $2.25  per  day  was 
the  minimum  on  which  a  family  could 
live  in  physical  comfort.  The  prevailing 
wage  leaves  a  margin  for  the  unmarried 
man,  and  the  industry  has  been  built  up 
on  a  barracks  type  of  community  life. 
But  for  families,  these  earnings  can  be 
increased  only  by  taking  boarders  at 
home,  or  by  working  overtime  or  by 
working  regularly  on  the  twelve-hour 
schedule.  Working  in  the  steel  indus- 
try twelve  hours  a  day  in  order  to  make 
a  living  leaves  little  that  makes  living 
worth  while. 

Living  Conditions 

It  may  seem  gratuitous  to  criticize  a 
wage  that  I  have  already  stated  is  the 
highest  paid  in  the  industry.  Not  only 
is  this  so  but  it  is  higher  than  is  paid  in 
most  other  industries.  Much  higher 
than  the  city  of  New  York  pays  the  sub- 
way workers,  as  William  H.  Matthews 
has  shown  in  The  Survey  [October  2, 
1915]. 

But  what  has  it  really  bought — this 
daily  wage  of  the  steel  workers  in 
Youngstown  and  vicinity?  I  talked 
with  a  man  who  lived  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  two  rooms,  for  which 
he  paid  $7  a  month.  The  other  three 
rooms  of  the  house  were  occupied  by  a 
family  of  six  who  paid  $9  a  month.  The 
house  had  running  water  but  no  bath- 
room or  toilet.  I  passed  row  after  row 
pf  houses  in  Youngstown  with  outdoor 
privies  and  with  hydrants  in  the  yard. 
The  houses  in  this  section  near  the 
Brown-Bonnell  plant  of  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  were  in  bad 
repair  generally,  and  garbage  scattered 
about  spoke  eloquently  of  an  inefficient 
Board  of  Health.  The  infant  death-rate 
in  Youngstown,  Secretary  J.  M.  Han- 
son, of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, told  me,  is  10  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  registration  area. 

As  East  Youngstown  is  a  village  of 
more  recent  origin,  one  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  at  lack  of  sewers  and 
running  water.  The  village  has  been 
bonded  for  a  water  works  system,  I  was 
told,  and  work  is  soon  to  begin  upon  it. 
But  the  mud  of  the  unpaved  streets  of 
that  desolated  village — mud  nearly  hub 
deep,  a  clinging,  all-pervasive  mud  that 
plasters  itself  on  shoes  and  trouser-legs, 
distributes  itself  over  sidewalks,  up  front 
steps  and  across  thresholds,  a  tell-tale 
record  of  a  town's  perambulations — 
seems  somehow  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
community's  civic  development  and  its 
regard  for  human  values. 
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In  this  background  of  industrial  and 
civil  life,  is  it  possible  to  find  any  ex- 
planation of  the  blind  impulse  to  destroy 
that  took  hold  of  those  striking  workers 
two  weeks  back?  Who  or  what  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  violence  in  this  alien 
village  where  practically  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  introduce  influences  for 
the  assimilation  and  improvement  of  the 
people  ? 

The  Iron  Trade  Review,  one  of  the 
two  great  trade  papers  devoted  to  this 
industry,  finds  it  "pleasant  to  record" 
that  the  "disgraceful  scenes"  were  en- 
acted by  "men  of  foreign  birth,"  few  of 
whom  are  citizens,  and  it  suggests  that 
they  should  be  deported.  It  does  not 
suggest  either  deportation  or  any  other 
punishment  for  those  who  have  made 
millions  of  dollars  through  the  labor  of 
men  in  the  East  Youngstown  plants, 
but  who  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  to 
neglect  these  aliens — who  found  their 
presence  desirable  just  as  long  as  they 
worked  and  were  docile  and  produced 
profits. 

What  of  the  city  of  Youngstown, 
now  so  anxious  to  clear  its  skirts  of  all 
connection  with  this  riotous  place  over 
which  officially  it  has  no  control? 

Youngstown,  that  has  not  concerned 
itself  over  the  well-being  of  its  now 
troublesome  neighbor,  that  has  boasted 
of  the  enormous  payroll  of  the  Youngs- 
town district  (and  suggested  that  it  be 
spent  in  Youngstown),  cannot  escape 
the  civic  responsibilities  that  go  either 
with  being  a  neighbor  or  a  bidder  for 
the  payroll.  Its  responsibility  loomed 
rather  large  when  an  official  of  one  of 
the  steel  companies  told,  to  indicate  its 
consideration  for  labor,  that  his  com- 
pany contributes  liberally  to  the  church, 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  To  a  marked  de- 
gree such  contributions  lay  upon  those 
organizations  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
labor  and  social  conditions. 

But  the  Youngstown  churches  are  do- 
ing nothing  in  East  Youngstown ;  the 
Y.   M.  C.  A.  there  is  for  railroad  men 


alone,  and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety has  no  agent  resident  in  the  mill 
town  to  look  up  cases  of  individual  dis- 
tress, nor  has  it  studied  the  living  condi- 
tions closely  enough  to  judge  and  make 
known  whether  groups  of  workers  were 
crowded  down  below  the  poverty  line. 

Secretary  Hanson  told  me  that  the 
wage  of  $1.95  a  day  must  have  been  ade- 
quate because  the  steel  workers  as  a 
rule  do  not  apply  for  aid.  He  went  on 
to  say,  however,  that  prior  to  the  recent 
business  revival,  he  thought  that  for  two 
years  the  men  had  averaged  three  days 
of  work  a  week.  With  the  overtime 
they  got  in  those  three  days,  that  is, 
time  over  ten  hours  a  day,  he  thought 
they  were  able  to  make  a  living  wage. 
Such  assumptions  went  down  before 
the  bottled-up  sense  of  grievance  which 
found  such  violent  outlet  in  the  strike. 

It  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  to 
drive  in  this  point  of  community  re- 
sponsibility one  need  not  go  outside 
Youngstown  itself.  I  am  glad  to  quote 
from  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  of 
January  12: 

"And  now  when  we  have  all  had  time 
to  think  it  over,  the  most  insistent  ques- 
tion is,  Was  all  right  between  this  com- 
munity and  the  men  who  in  a  moment 
of  passion  and  excitement  became  out- 
laws? Have  we  as  a  people  done  all 
that  we  should  have  done  toward  these 
men  who  in  such  striking  manner  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  our  neighbors? 

"They  came  from  foreign  lands,  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  language 
of  our  community,  probably  never  spoke 
a  word  to  an  employer  and  thus  found 
themselves  mere  burden-bearers  of  the 
most  humble  kind.  Exaggerated  stories 
of  the  earnings  of  the  companies  were 
spread  abroad,  and  these  if  nothing  else 
would  find  their  way  through  the  bar- 
riers of  language  to  the  understandings 
of  these  men.  And  with  these  stories 
came  inevitably  the  question.  Win- 
should  we  not  share  in  this  property? 

"And  then  these  men,  accustomed  to 
seeing  soldiers  on  every  corner  in  their 
home  countries  and  seeing  only  an  oc- 
casional   policeman    here,    naturally,    in 


their  ignorance,  inferred  that  there  is  no 
government  here  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  a  mob  of  a  few  thousand  men,  and 
this  made  them  boldly  reckless. 

"All  of  which  should  teach  this  com- 
munity that,  while  what  has  been  done 
by  the  rioters  must  not  be  excused  but 
must  be  'severely  punished,  yet  the  hands 
of  the  rest  of  us  are  not  clean  because 
we  have  neglected  to  do  our  part  by 
these  neighbors  of  ours. 

"It  is  a  slow  process,  this  of  reaching 
men  thus  cut  off  from  American  life  by 
language  and  the  different  habits  and 
customs  of  other  lands,  but  it  is  very 
certainly  a  high  duty  of  citizenship  for 
us  to  reach  these  people  and  to  teach 
them  what  it  means  to  live  in  this  free 
country,  with  its  responsibilities  that  go 
with  its  opportunities.  Citizenship 
schools  have  been  proposed  and  these 
have  been  found  of  great  value  in  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities,  but  there  should 
be  much  more  than  this  done — just  what 
should  be  done  would  unfold  itself  to  us 
if  as  a  community  we  should  seriously 
give  our  attention  to  the  subject  which 
we  now  see  is  very  vital  to  us  all. 

"It  is  safer  and  cheaper  for  us  all  to 
treat  these  newcomers  justly  and  kindly 
and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them  than 
it  will  be  to  try  to  hold  them  down  by 
soldiers  and  policemen.  They  can  be 
made  good,  law-abiding  citizens,  or  they 
can  continue  to  be  a  magazine  ready  to 
explode  under  us  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"There's  a  community  duty  here 
which  will  not  discharge  itself.  There 
ought  to  be  men  of  leadership  and  light 
in  this  town  sufficient  to  deal  with  this 
greatly  important  problem." 

Have  we  found  an  answer  for  the 
baffled  searchers  for  causes?  Not  an  an- 
swer that  is  specific,  or  exact  or  that 
will  be  accepted  without  question.  But 
we  have  found  that  whatever  one  may 
choose  to  believe  about  causes,  the 
strike  and  its  violence  suggest  that  if  a 
community  would  have  its  citizens  shot, 
its  property  destroyed  and  its  streets 
filled  with  rioters  a  basis  for  such  a 
state  may  easily  be  laid  by  means  of 
aloofness,  civic  neglect  and  economic 
repression. 


THE  REST 

Sarah  N.  Cleghokn 


y  rT>  IS  now  the  wane  of  afternoon ; 

J_    And  her  cross-meadow  walk  will  soon 
Pause  by  a  certain  small 
Brown  stream  and  quiet  fall. 

Where  she  will  rest,  and  from  her  mind 
The  griefs  of  man  and  beast  unbind, 
And  ease  that  sharing  heart 
That  fights  the  weaker 's  part. 

Rocked  in  the  thought  of  common  bliss. 
How  wide  and  deep  and  safe  it  is, 

The  universal  cheer 

Of  spring  and  fall  of  year. 


The  earth-born  joys  of  field  and  fold, 
The  zest  of  young  limbs,  ease  of  old. 
The  comfort  none  can  tell, 
To  watch  the  sick  grow  well. 

So  many  a  homestead  snug  from  storm  ! 

So  many  a  dear  child  folded  warm  ! 
Blest  years  of  married  prime, 
And  faith  well-proved  by  time. 

There  rest  her  heart,  until  there  come 
Far  echoes  of  the  calling  drum. 

And  on  the  windy  plain 

Her  colors  rise  again. 
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Fifty  Years  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

By  Annie  Marion  MacLean 


TEN  years  or  more  ago,  when  I 
proposed  to  include  a  list  of  paid 
positions  open  to  young  college 
women  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  in  this  country, 
in  a  brief  report  on  Openings  in  Social 
Work  being  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  a  very  intelligent  woman  ob- 
jected somewhat  scornfully,  on  the 
ground  that  "those  people  don't  count 
in  social  work.  They  do  nothing  but 
run  boarding  houses  and  pray." 

Part  of  this  accusation  was  and  is 
true.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  people  do  run 
boarding  houses  and  they  do  pray,  and  I 
submit  that  if  any  body  of  individuals 
need  the  steadying  influence  of  prayer 
more  than  the  people  who  live  in  board- 
ing houses,  it  is  those  who  run  them. 

But  all  this  is  only  by  the  way  and 
serves  to  show  what  a  mistaken  idea 
even  the  well-informed  person  may  have 
in  regard  to  an  organization  in  which 
he  is  not  personally  interested.  How- 
ever, there  are  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  world  in  fact,  per- 
sonally interested  in  what  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  is  doing  to  have  its  activities 
pushed  aside  by  any  scoffing.  For  this 
reason  I  gladly  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  The  Survey,  when 
he  asked  that  I  should  write  something 
about  this  organization  and  its  develop- 
ment in  this  year  of  grace,  when  it  is 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its   founding. 

My  first  idea  was  to  bring  my  infor- 
mation which  is  that  of  the  innocent  by- 
stander, or  perhaps  rather  that  of  the  in- 
terested onlooker,  up-to-date,  and  spread 
an  array  of  figures  before  the  readers  of 
The  Survey.  I  soon  changed  my  mind, 
however,  knowing  that  Survey  read- 
ers can  easily  find  bare  facts  of 
organizations  for  themselves,  and  that 
*he    really    significant     thing,     and     the 


thing  that  is  of  most  interest  to  us  here, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  in  America  have 
broadened  their  field  of  activity  as  the 
years  have  passed,  and  extended  their 
efforts  into  what  is  truly  a  "social"  field. 
And  if  I  am  mistaken  I  hope  that  some- 
one else  will  tabulate  the  figures  and 
publish  them  at  some  other  time. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  annual  report  reads 
like  that  of  any  financially  successful 
organization.  It  owns  property  worth 
millions,  has  members  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  comprises  a  thousand  branch 
associations,  employs  paid  secretaries, 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  number,  and 
interests  a  whole  army  of  volunteer 
workers.  This  sounds  affluent,  and  the 
associations  are  affluent,  but  while  say- 
ing this,  I  am  sure  any  active  association 
worker  would  warn  me  to  put  the  soft 
pedal  on  such  a  statement,  lest  would-be 
givers  should  be  turned  away  since, 
though  the  organization  is  rich,  its  needs 
are  ever  in  excess  of  its  funds. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations are  banded  together  into  a 
world  organization,  of  which  the  na- 
tional board  is  the  active  factor  in  Amer- 
ica. This  body  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  directs  the  policies  of  the 
thousand  associations  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The 
details  of  organization  are  masterly. 
Nothing  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  effort  to  build  up  a  power- 
ful   organization. 

Now  what  is  this  all  for?     Fifty  rears 
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ago  in  Boston  the  first  association  was 
formed,  and  shortly  after  that  time  it 
established  a  boarding  home  for  self- 
supporting  young  women.  Some  years 
later  in  the  Middle  West  a  group  of 
students  met  together  and  organized  an 
association  to  carry  on  activities  in  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  young  women 
students.  These  two  efforts  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  great  body. 

This  later  work,  in  the  beginning,  was 
entirely  spiritual,  but  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  first  efforts  of  the  organization 
were  to  promote  physical  well-being  and 
this  has  ever  been  an  important  phase 
of  association  work.  But  the  two,  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  for  many  years.  The 
former  phase  of  activity  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  has  projected  itself  into 
the  memories  of  most  people  to  such 
extent  that  it  obscures  other  develop- 
ments, save  perhaps  the  boarding-house 
feature. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  a  vastly  more  important  or- 
ganization than  would  appear  from  any 
such  cursory  statement  as  this.  It  is 
the  greatest,  that  is  the  largest  and 
richest  and  the  most  effective,  organi- 
zation that  we  have  at  work  in  behalf 
of  young  women  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  striving  to  develop  the  best  type  of 
American  young  womanhood  known  to 
its  backers  and  managers.  This  is  a 
colossal  piece  of  work,  but  the  associa- 
tion has  the  machinery  to  do  it  pretty 
effectively. 

"How?"  someone  may  ask.  "By  run- 
ning boarding-houses?"  Yes.  "By  pray- 
ing?" Yes.  The  association  has  never 
drifted  away  from  its  prayerful  attitude. 
It  has  perhaps  ceased  to  project  its 
views  regarding  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
so  insistently  upon  the  innocent  by- 
stander. It  has  come  to  recognize  its 
spiritual    faith    as   a   great   motor    force 
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HELEN    GOULD    BIBLE    CLASS,     WOODFORD 
COUNTY,   ILLINOIS 

Woodford  county  was  the  first  to 
call  a  secretary  to  do  extensive  work 
for  the  country  girl. 


ACTIVE  IN  THE  EIGHT   WEEK    CLUB 

An  organization  giving  country 
school  girls  association  influences 
during   their    summer    vacation. 


BEAUTIFUL      SUMMER      CAMP      AT      FOX 
ISLAND,    TACOMA,     WASH. 

The  first  summer  home  was  opened 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  in  1874.  Now 
there  are  100. 


TENT  HOUSES  AT  ASILOMAR  CONFER- 
ENCE   GROUNDS,    CALIFORNIA 

I  he  association  owns  the  property 
and  coined  the  word  Asilomar  (asy- 
lum by  the  sea). 


ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEGRO  GIRLS, 
ROGER  WILLIAMS 
U  N  I  V  E  R  S  ITY, 
NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 

In  1912  a 
council  of  vari- 
ous Christian 
student  move- 
ments of  North 
America  was 
formed  to  study 
p  r  oblems  of 
student  life. 
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without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  labor  and  everybody  understands  this. 
They  know  wherein  lies  their  strength, 
and  they  are  satisfied.  This  fact  is  per- 
haps only  the  more  mature  view  that  is 
sure  to  be  taken  by  people  and  organi- 
zations sooner  or  later  in  regard  to  their 
own  basic  principles. 

In  the  early  days  of  a  crusade  or  the 
formulation  of  a  faith,  we  are  prone  to 
regard  the  formal  statement  and  re- 
statement of  that  faith  as  the  one  thing 
essential  in  life.  We  sometimes  push 
our  beliefs  ad  nauseam,  but  when  we 
grow  older  we  learn  better.  The  things 
we  stand  for  are,  after  all,  only  valuable 
and  important  as  they  enable  us  to  do 
something  that  will  be  valuable  in  the 
world. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  changed  as  the 
years  have  gone.  It  does  present  a  dif- 
ferent front.  But  so  do  the  people  who 
are  standing  back  and  watching  its  ac- 
tivities. They,  too,  are  being  liberalized. 
They  may  even  be  getting  into  more 
direct  touch  with  life.  Moreover,  we 
are  all  changing  and  this  change  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  last  ten  years 
in  our  attitude  toward  what  constitutes 
"social"  work.  Some  years  ago  religious 
work  so-called  was  not  included  in  social 
work  so-called.  Now,  many  of  us  fail 
to  see  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  That  being  my  own  condition,  I 
may   be  a   very  poor  person   to  discuss 


the  enlarged  activities  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  see  in  them  anything  phe- 
nomenal. 

Religious  work  that  has  not  for 
its  aim  a  better  society,  here  as 
well  as  hereafter,  should  be  laughed 
out  of  court.  When  we  come  to  in- 
quire what  it  is  that  moves  us,  in  all 
social  endeavor,  we  must  admit  that  it 
is  a  better  individual  in  a  better  social 
group  that  we  are  working  for.  And 
this  spirit  may  be  religious  or  it  may 
be  social.     I  believe  it  is  both. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  would  hardly  have  put  upon  its 
program  a  discussion  of  the  minimum 
wage  for  women.  But  this  organization 
was  not  alone  in  that  attitude.  Now, 
however,  the  associations  find  no  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  young  self-supporting  women 
foreign  to  its  interests  or  absent  from 
its  programs.  It  is  a  long  way  from  a 
boarding-house  in  Boston  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  commission  whose  business 
it  is  to  study  particularly  questions  re- 
lating to  women  in  industry  or  to  im- 
migration problems.  But  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  followed  along  the  lines  of 
greatest  need,  and  while  doing  this  it 
has  continually  strengthened  its  place  in 
American    communities. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  development  of  association  activi- 
ties has  been  the  National   Board  itself 


CABINET  OF 
CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  North 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Student  Coun- 
cil has  been 
very  successful 
in  promotng 
unity  among 
student  move- 
ments. It  pub- 
lishes a  maga- 
zine and  holds 
frequent  con- 
ferences of 
leaders. 
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SINGAPORE  AS- 
SOCIATION FIRST 
AID  CONTEST, 
1915. 

In  1901  the 
first  association 
building  in  Asia 
was  dedicated 
in  Bombay.  To- 
day there  are 
15  association 
buildings  in 
Asia. 


which  was  organized  about  a  decade 
ago  under  the  leadership  of  Grace  H. 
Dodge,  whose  vision  of  what  the  organ- 
ization could  do  for  American  girls 
was  faultless.  She  saw  the  possibilities 
ahead  and  was  powerful  to  influence 
her  co-workers  to  this  larger  point  of 
view. 

For  years  now  association  workers 
have  been  called  into  counsel  by  vari- 
ous public  bodies  charged  with  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  young  wom- 
en and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  no  phase  of  young  women's  life  that 
is  neglected  by  this  organization  devoted 
to  their  needs,  and  moreover,  association 
workers  are  now  to  be  seen  hurrying 
hither  and  yon  wherever  social  workers 
are  found.  They  recognize  a  oneness  in 
their  tasks  that  was  not  recognized  in 
the  past.  This  development  of  a  co- 
operative spirit  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant changes  to  be  noted  in  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
But  other  organizations  too,  have  be- 
come more  co-operative.  Co-operation 
seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times;  it  is 
both  religious  and  social. 

Some  critics  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  main- 
tain that  its  field  of  usefulness  is  nar- 
rowed greatly  because  of  certain  sec- 
tarian conditions  of  membership.  This 
undoubtedly  does  limit  the  field  some- 
what, but  we  must  admit  that  even  now 


its  field  is  ample,  and  that  it  has  a 
phenomenal  opportunity  even  with  the 
few  restrictions  that  are  imposed.  Every 
platform  or  contract  carries  with  it  lim- 
itations. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  accepts  its 
own  and  works  away  courageously. 

It  matters  not  to  some  whether  those 
they  work  with  are  Jew  or  Gentile,  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  bond  or  free,  so  long 
as  they  are  human  beings,  but  all  people 
do  not  feel  that  way,  and  they  should 
have  the  freedom  to  labor  according  to 
their  own  best  light.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  no  one  is  barred  from  the 
privileges  of  the  association,  except  that 
of  voting,  and  this  is  not  usually  a 
significant  matter  to  most  young  girls. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  very  ir- 
ritating thing  not  to  be  able  to  vote  on 
political  questions,  and  most  of  us  want 
to  when  we  get  older.  But  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  an  annual  meeting  we 
almost  never  attend  isn't  after  all  of 
very  great  consequence. 

Probably  no  one  in  that  little  group 
in  Boston  fifty  years  ago  dreamed  of 
the  possibilities  of  development  that  ex- 
isted in  the  new  organization.  But  they 
did  see  a  future  for  themselves,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  they  started  educa- 
tional classes,  and  educational  work  has 
ever  since  been  an  important  part  of 
association's  work.  And  now  in  250 
towns    al    over   the    land,    night    classes 


A  COOKING 
CLASS  CONDUCT- 
ED BY  THE 
SHANGHAI, 
CHINA,  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

The  national 
committee  o  f 
China  was  or- 
gan i  z  e  d  ten 
years  ago.  To- 
day China  has 
18  association 
secretaries  i  n 
five  cities. 


ADVANCE    GYMNASIUM     CLASS,     WILKES 
BARRE,   PA. 

Almost  40  years  ago  Boston  of- 
fered the  first  physical  training  work. 
Today  58,462  are  training. 


POPULAR  ASSOCIATION  CAFETERIA, 
LINCOLN,    NEB. 

There  are  121  associations  conduct- 
ing lunch  rooms  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  .'51,000. 


SEWING      (LASS      FOR      WORKING      GIRLS, 
CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

Subjects  taught  in  the  educational 
classes  range  from  grammar  grade 
instruction  to  university  courses. 


THE      FIRST      ASSOCIATION       SWIMMING 
POOL,  AT  BUFFALO,   N.    Y. 

Now  53  associations  have  pools  and 
15,420  girls  had  the  benefit  of  lessons 
last  year. 
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MARY   CLARKE    MEMORIAL,    LOS   ANGELES    (ABOVE) 

Situated  in  the  residential  part  of  the  city.    Every  bedroom 
has  a  private  lavatory. 

YOUNGSTOWN,   OHIO,    Y.    W.    C.   A.    (TO   THE   LEFT) 

Association  membership  987,  city  population  79,066 — 9,000 
subscribed  to  the  building  fund. 


are  being  offered  under  association 
auspices  to  young  women  who  are  busy 
at  some  wage-earning  occupation  in  the 
day  time. 

This  is  not  all  these  thousand  associa- 
tions do.  They  take  an  active  part  in 
providing  wholesome  amusements  for 
the  throngs  of  girls  who  pass  through 
their  doors.  Some  of  the  original  Boston 
group  doubtless  would  have  swooned 
away  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  permit- 
ting dancing,  even  without  male  part- 
ners, on  association  floors,  but  they 
didn't  see  that  far  ahead,  and  posterity 
is  spared  the  picture  of  their  swooning. 
Every  association  worker  now  realizes 
the  vast  importance  of  pleasant  recrea- 
tion, particularly  to  industrial  workers 
who  are  engaged  in  monot- 
onous labor  during  long 
hours  every  day.  But  in 
spite  of  this  they  haven't  for- 
gotten to  pray,  and  Bible 
classes  have  always  bulked 
large  in  their  schedule.  No 
one  is  obliged  to  engage  in 
this  study.  Girls  may  elect 
to  study  what  they  will — 
from  Browning  to  the  broil- 
ing of  bacon. 


The  maintenance  of  camps  and  homes 
for  summer  conferences  or  for  vacation 
use  is  also  a  permanent  feature  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  The  association  has 
the  greatest  facilities  for  summer  outing 
work  of  any  organization  in  the  country, 
and  ten  thousand  young  women  may  en- 
joy themselves  for  a  long  or  short  vaca- 
tion each  season  under  safe  auspices 
where  they  will  be  made  very  happy. 

The  whole  country  rings  now  with  the 
development  and  achievements  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  People  everywhere  are  read- 
ing statistical  tables  of  growth.  It  is  all 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  But  the 
thing  that  to  most  of  us  is  really  of  the 
greatest  significance,  perhaps  that  which 
has  made  the  growth  phenomenal,  is  the 
ability  of  the  organization  to  adapt  itself 


so  well  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  in- 
dustrial society.  This  has  caused  it  to 
enlarge  its  scope  to  include  varied 
phases  of  endeavor  from  running  a  grad- 
uate training  school  for  association 
workers  to  exhibiting  moving-pictures 
of  its  activities  at  a  world's  fair  or 
presenting  a  pageant  of  Girls  of  Yester- 
day and  Today,  and  providing  lunch 
rooms   for  the  hungry  everywhere. 

Yes,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  does  run  board- 
ing-houses and  it  does  pray.  Thank- 
heaven  it  can  still  do  the  latter,  but  it 
does  in  addition  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  have  won  for  it  a  place 
in  American  life.  Better  fifty  years  of 
the  Y  W.  C.  A.  than  a  cycle  of  some 
other  organizations  that  are  living  an 
invalid  existence. 

This  article  I  see  has  be- 
come not  so  much  a  general 
comment  on  the  changed 
front  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  as 
an  appreciation  from  an  in- 
terested onlooker  who  is 
glad  that  fronts  everywhere 
can  be  changed,  and  more- 
over are  being  changed  in 
order  that  we  may  all  keep 
up  with  the  times. 


JUNIOR  Y.   W.  C  A.  S  PICKING  FLOWERS,  LOS  ANGELES 
SUMMER   CAMP 

Thirty  years  ago  in  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.,  needs  of  younger 
girls  was  first  recognized.  Now  138  associations  have  organ- 
ized work  with  a  membership  of  18,168  girls. 


The    Holiday    Conventions 


Pan-American 

Scientific 

Congress 

XJOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact 
that  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  in 
contemporaneous  session  in  Columbus, 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere in  holiday  week.  Washington  in 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  supplied  with 
several  buildings  in  which  large  public 
gatherings  may  appropriately  be  held. 
From  one  of  the  most  meagerly,  it  has 
hecome  in  this  respect  already  one  of 
the  most  liberally  supplied  capitals  of 
the  world.  But  they  were  all  taxed,  as 
were  also  the  hotels  of  the  city,  to  care 
for  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress and  at  the  same  time  for  the  his- 
torians, economists,  sociologists,  statis- 
ticians, political  scientists,  and  experts 
in  labor  legislation  and  in  international 
law,  who,  with  many  free  lances  and 
many  of  mixed  interests,  gathered  in 
their  annual  meetings,  to  take  stock  of 
the  progress  of  the  year  in  their  sev- 
eral fields,  and  to  enjoy  for  a  few  days 
the  fellowship  of  old  and  new  friends. 

Both  in  the  social  and  in  the  scientific 
programs  of  the  week  there  were  oc- 
casions when  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous national  gatherings  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  international  dele- 
gates of  the  scientific  congress.  Offi- 
cial receptions,  banquets  and  luncheons 
were  supplemented  by  private  entertain- 
ment on  a  liberal  scale,  and  by  informal 
"smokers,"  and  the  improvised  part- 
ies which  to  many  of  the  initiated  fur- 
nish the  strongest  inducements  to  attend, 
and  sometimes  to  those  still  wiser  the 
chief  reason  for  avoiding,  all  such  huge 
gatherings. 

It  is  notable  that  all  of  the  republics 
of  the  western  hemisphere  sent  delegates 
to  the  congress.  The  necessity  for 
choosing  the  word  republics,  rather  than 
nations,  disguises  but  does  not  conceal 
the  anomaly  of  the  absence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
There  are  many  occasions  on  which 
Americans  and  Canadians  meet  to  mu- 
tual advantage  and  satisfaction.  That 
the  Dominion  chooses  to  remain  a  part 
of  the  European  system,  taking  part  in 
Europe's  wars  and  allowing  her  foreign 
relations  to  be  determined  by  a  cabinet 
in  which  she  is  not  represented,  ignore 
or  explain  it  as  we  may,  is  an  anomaly 
which,  if  England's  enemies  were  in 
position  to  carry  on  war  by  sea,  might 
have  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
other  nations  represented  in  the  Pan- 
American   Congress. 

Naturally  the  subject  of  international 
law  aroused  the  greatest  public  interest 
and  the  problem  of  nationalism  in  its 
relation  to  war  and  peace  and  to  the 
larger  world   organization   which  seems 


Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress 

American  Association 
of  University  Professors 

American  Economic 
Association 


American  Sociological  Society 

American  Political 
Science  Association 


American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation 

American  Civic  Association 


Pan-American 
Union  of  Women 


National  Women's 
Peace  Partv 


to  be  pending  received  painstaking  and 
searching  attention.  No  voice  com- 
manded greater  respect  than  that  of 
Elihu  Root,  who  was  able  to  take  an  op- 
timistic view  of  international  relations 
after  the  war.  Ex-President  Roosevelt's 
well-known  views  on  national  policy 
were  presented  in  the  sociological  so- 
ciety. Secretary  Lansing  and  later 
President  Wilson  addressed  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  in  words  of  more  than  con- 
ventional cordiality.  The  idea  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  is  to  be  expanded  into 
a  Pan-American  doctrine  of  mutual  de- 
fense both  against  foreign  aggression 
and  against  internal  disturbances  found 
general  favor  and  has  since  been  em- 
bodied in  definite  proposals  from  the 
state  department  to  the  various  nations 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press adequate  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tributions and  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  made  by  such  distinguished 
scholars  at  Dr.  Ambrosetti  and  Dr.  Nel- 
son of  Argentina,  Dr.  Agramonte  and 
Dr.  Guiteras  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Botelho  of 
Brazil  and  others  who  would  always  be 
welcomed  in  any  international  congress 
of  scientists. 

The  visit  to  this  country  of  so  large  a 
representation  of  the  scholars  and  pub- 
lic men  of  Latin  America  will  certainly 
promote  that  understanding  of  their  na- 
tional ideals  and  aims  which  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  have  as  a  basis  for  our 
own  international  policy,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  lead  to  a  keener  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  Americans  in  such 
knowledge  as  can  be  gained  only  by 
travel  in  those  countries,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  languages  which  they  speak. 

Not  least  important  among  the  Wash- 
ington  meetings   was   that   of   the   year 


old  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which  Professor  Seligman  was 
chairman,  on  academic  freedom  and 
academic  tenure,  was  the  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  meeting,  especially  as  it 
was  supplemented  by  admirable  specific 
reports  on  the  various  instances  of  real 
or  alleged  interference  with  academic 
freedom  which  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  association  within  the 
past  year. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

American 
Association  of 
University  Professors 

T"*HE  Professors'  Union,  officially 
known  as  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  held  their  first 
public  meeting  in  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 31.  At  this  meeting  was  presented 
the  report  of  their  general  committee 
on  academic  freedom,  of  which  Prof. 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Columbia 
University,  is  chairman. 

In  addition  there  were  presented  re- 
ports from  the  special  committees  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  some  of  the 
better  known  cases  in  which  professors 
in  American  colleges  have  been  dis- 
missed, apparently  because  their  views 
in  their  own  special  fields  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  trustees  of  their 
respective  institutions. 

Prof.  Willard  Fisher,  the  first  com- 
mittee found,  was  ousted  from  Wesleyan 
University  because  he  expressed  views  on 
the  effects  of  church  attendance  contrary 
to  those  of  the  trustees.  These  views, 
the  committee  further  found,  were  ex- 
pressed not  in  a  college  class  but  in  a 
small  gathering  some  distance  from  the 
university  campus.  Apparently  here 
was  a  clear  case  of  interference  with 
academic  freedom.  But  since  Professor 
Fisher  had  resigned  at  once  when  re- 
quested, the  committee  felt  that  they 
could  do  little  except  to  express  the 
hope  that  in  future  professors  would 
compel  the  trustees  to  dismiss  them  and 
thus  give  the  committee  a  basis  for  pro- 
cedure. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Utah  last  spring  demoted  the  head  of 
its  English  department  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  Mormon  bishop,  who  had 
had  no  discoverable  special  training  in 
English.  The  facts  in  this  case  with 
their  ensuing  complications  had  already 
been  published  by  a  second  committee 
and  so  were  but  formally  mentioned. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  last  spring  refused  to  re-em- 
ploy Prof.  James  H.  Brewster  on  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be  similar  grounds. 
But  the  president  was  able  to  show  satis- 
factorily to  the  committee  that  there 
had   been   no   intention  to  employ   Pro- 


[Continued  on  page  488.] 
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Some  New  C 


JUSTICE  for  children  is  winning  its  way  steadil 
erected  in  the  two  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific 
new  buildings  make  for  a  tenderer  consideration  o 

Play  seems  to  have  been  more  in  the  minds  of 
court  building  and  detention  home  than  punishmer 
tangled  in  society's  laws,  each  30  by  80  feet.  The 
Board  of  Education. 

The  court  room,  judge's  chambers  and  offices  < 
is  a  nursery  for  children  under  six.  The  fourth  ar 
girls.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  sun  porci 
sun  may  enter. 

In  Seattle  also  the  Board  of  Education  is  workii 
new  building  provides  both  a  place  of  detention  for 
short-time  treatment  of  delinquents.     It  makes  possil 


WHERE    SEATTLE   IS    NOW    STUDYING    HER    JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS 


for  every  child 
let  truth  spring 
from  earth  and 
justice  and  mercy 
look  down  from 
heaven"  — corner- 
stone  of  new 
York's  new  ju- 
venile  court 
building 


"^"  EARLY  9,000  children  pass  through  the  New  York  Juvenile  Court  each  year.     The  new  building 
will  be   formally  opened  and  dedicated  January  25.     It  cost  $235,000.     Judges,  architects,  city 
officials  and  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  tried  to  give  it  a 
simple  beauty  that  would  impress  upon  children  and  parents  the  dignity  and  kindliness  of  justice. 

As  a  former  children's  judge  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  passed  through  the  entrance  the  other  day 
he  asked:  "What  kind  of  marble  is  this?"  "Italian,"  answered  the  attendant.  The  visitor  expressed 
astonishment.  He  was  then  led  to  the  court  room  on  the  floor  above.  "What  wood  is  this?"  he  asked. 
"Flemish  oak,"  said  the  attendant.  "Wood  from  Flanders  and  marble  from  Italy !"  exclaimed  the 
judge.    "We  have  those  only  in  kings'  houses  in  our  country." 

ET  us  follow  a  child  through  the  building  and  see  what  it  means  to  him.     Suppose  that  Tony  is 

brought  in  the  big  van  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  deposited  with 

others  at  the  sheltered  side  entrance  designed  for  his  reception.     He  is  then  taken  up  to  the  detention 

room,  a  large  sunny  room  of  Southern  exposure,  finished   entirely   in   tile   for  sanitary   reasons.     The 

room  is  really  a  large  children's  play  room. 

Shortly  before  Tony's  case  is  reached  he  is  taken  down  to  a  small  ante-room  adjoining  the  court 
room.  From  this  he  is  led  across  a  hall,  protected  from  public  view,  into  the  court  room  at  the  left  of 
the  bench.  No  one  is  here  except  the  judge,  presiding  in  his  robe  on  a  slightly  raised  platform,  the 
stenographer,  other  necessary  court  officials,  Tony's  parents,  the  complainant  and  anyone  else  particu- 
larly interested  in  Tony's  welfare.     This  arrangement,  while  impressing  the  child  with  the  dignity  of 
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DETENTION    ROOM 

On  the  third  floor  of  New  York's  new  building,  where 
boys  may  play  and  wait  till  their  cases  are  called. 


WAITING    ROOM 

Those  not  directly  concerned  in  the  trial  wait  here. 
The  door  just  visible  at  left  opens  into  main  court  room. 


JUDGE    FRAi 

Head  of  the  1: 
svstem 
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Louis  Christian  Mullyardt,  architect 


ildren's  Courts 


tfew  edifices  for  juvenile  courts  have  recently  been 
in  and  across  the  continent  in  the  largest  of  all.  These 
ildren's  woes. 

>e  who  are  building  San  Francisco's  new  juvenile 
rour  play  yards  are  provided  for  boys  and  girls  en- 
>n   which    the   building   stands   was   donated   by   the 

"obation  officer  are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  third 
Eth  floors  will  hous-e  boys;  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
id   the   multiplicity   of   windows   through   which   the 

n  close  co-operation  with  the  court  authorities.  The 
iren  and  an  observation  school  for  the  study  and 
he  segregation  of  the  sexes. 


NINE  THOUSAND 
CHILDREN  WILL 
PASS  ANNUALLY 
THROUGH  NEW 
VORK  CITY'S  NEW 
JUVENILE  COURT 
BUILDING,  SHOWN 
IN  THE  CENTER.  DIG- 
NITY AND  KINDLI- 
NESS ARE  AIMED  AT 
IN  ITS  CONSTRUC- 
TION 


AN    FRANCISCO  S    PLAYHOUSE    AND    JUVENILE   COURT   BUILDING 


the  court,  still  avoids  the  necessary  shame  in  some  cases  and  the  satisfaction  of  brazen  pride  in 
others  occasioned  by  a  baldly  public  hearing.  There  are  four  benches  for  the  public,  but  they  are  sel- 
dom occupied. 

Tony's  case  is  heard  and  he  is  found  guilty  of  the  specific  offense  charged,  stealing  lead  pipe  from 
a  vacant  house.  But  the  judge  wants  further  facts.  The  probation  officer  is  asked  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  Tony  is  allowed  to  go  home  with  his  mother  to  return  in  a  day  or  two. 

Tony  and  his  mother  leave  the  court  room  without  going  through  the  waiting  room.  When  they 
again  come  they  are  taken  into  the  chamber  court  room,  "the  heart  of  the  court,"  where  they  meet 
the  same  judge.  He  is  sitting  at  a  table  without  his  robe,  with  no  one  but  the  stenographer  and  the 
probation  officer  present.  The  case  is  talked  over  carefully.  The  judge  learns  that  Tony  has  no  steal- 
ing habits  but  that  he  was  induced  by  a  gang  of  older  boys  to  go  on  this  one  exploit.  He  has  never 
been  in  court  before.  He  is  therefore  placed  on  probation,  and  the  probation  officer  takes  him  and  his 
mother  up  by  the  elevator  to  the  probation  rooms,  where  they  talk  the  matter  over  all  by  themselves. 

Tony,  is  instructed  to  report  on  certain  days  to  the  court.  He  is  thereafter  received  on  the  first 
floor  in  a  room  conveniently  located  for  these  interviews. 

Justice  Franklin  Chase  Hoyt,  designated  presiding  justice  by  the  mayor,  has  just  completed  the 
reorganization  of  the  children's  court  system  under  the  new  law  that  went  into  effect  last  July.  This 
law  entirely  separates  the  children's  courts  in  administration  from  the  adult  criminal  courts. 


CHASE    HOYT 

children's  court 
e  country. 


MAIN  COURT  ROOM 

Here  the  judge  sits  in  his  robe  and  only  those  con 
cerned  in  the  case  are  commonly  allowed  to  come. 


THE      HEART  OF  THE   COURT 

room,   judge,   probation  officer   and   child   go 


In   this 
over  the  child's  trouble  intimately. 
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[Continued  from  page  4S5.] 

fessor  Brewster  for  more  than  the  un- 
expired term  of  another  professor.  The 
unfavorable  criticism  to  which  that  uni- 
versity has  been  subjected  during  the 
last  year  seems  to  show  strikingly  the 
dangers  to  presidents  and  trustees  which 
arise  when  they  have  unlimited  power 
of  dismissal. 

Finally  came  the  report  on  the  Near- 
ing  case.  The  committee  found  that  the 
failure  to  re-employ  in  the  customary 
manner  was  apparently  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  certain  alumni  and  trus- 
tees disagreed  with  the  views  of  assist- 
ant Professor  Scott  Nearing  in  regard 
to  matters  in  his  special  subject.  Next 
it  appeared  that  the  present  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were 
seemingly  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
importance  or  even  the  meaning  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  But  the  Nearing  case, 
the  committee  reported,  has  had  a  sequel 
in  the  recent  changes  in  the  statutes  of 
the  university.  These  changes  provide 
that  in  future  assistant  professors  may 
not  be  ousted  without  trial  before  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  member  of  each 
faculty  of  the  university  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  trustees  together  with 
the  Provost  of  the  university.  This 
rule,  if  in  effect  last  year,  would  have 
protected  Dr.  Nearing.  But  it  grants 
no  new  protection  to  full  professors  for 
they  were  protected  by  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  charter  of  the  university 
granted  in  1791.  In  1791  the  grade  of 
assistant  professor  did  not  exist. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  whole 
meeting  seemed  to  be  an  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  that  however  unpro- 
tected the  younger  men,  instructors, 
lecturers  and  assistants,  were  left,  there 
were  nevertheless  certain  safeguards 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  around  the 
tenure  of  office  at  least  of  the  older  and 
more  experienced  men.  Among  these 
safeguards  the  most  important  is  the 
right  of  a  professor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor to  be  dismissed  only  after  trial; 
if  not  by  his  peers,  then  at  least  by  a 
body  on  which  some  of  his  peers  or  col- 
leagues on  the  faculty  have  some  repre- 
sentation. The  professors  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  public  will  support  them 
in  their  effort  to  have  university  pro- 
cedure amended  in  this  direction. 

Donald  Tucker. 

American 

Economic 

Association 

COME  300  members  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  attended  the 
recent  meeting.  Of  late  years  many  of 
the  papers  have  been  presented  by 
young  economists,  who  have  thus  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  their  qualities  be- 
fore an  audience  of  competent  but 
friendly  critics.  For  the  Washington 
meeting,  however,  the  preparation  of 
leading  papers  was  entrusted  for  the 
most  part  to  older  economists  who  had 
long  ago  achieved  distinction. 

The  first  paper,  on  Probable  Changes 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United 
States,  by  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson  was 
discriminating    and    fairly    conservative 


in  its  conclusions,  which  seemed  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  those  who  took  part 
in  its  discussion. 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland's  paper  on 
Budget  Making  aroused  more  dissent. 
The  paper  itself  was  an  elementary  and 
lucid  description  of  the  discussion  of  a 
ministerial  budget  in  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, with  comparisons  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  own  way  of  making  ap- 
propriations. The  critics,  including 
John  A.  Fairlie  and  Charles  McCarthy, 
stressed  the  importance  of  an  actually 
responsible  executive  as  a  first  requisite 
to  the  successful  introduction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive budget. 

Walter  F.  Willcox's  presidential  ad- 
dress on  The  Apportioning  of  Represen- 
tatives was  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  an  important 
problem  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  federal 
constitution,  in  the  solution  of  which 
Professor  Willcox  has  had  an  important 
share.  The  significance  of  the  topic  for 
the  occasion  came  from  the  fact  that  it 
first  fell  into  Professor  Willcox's  hands 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
some  important  work  for  the  federal 
Census  Bureau,  virtually  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Economic  Association. 

The  Economic  Costs  of  War  were  dis- 
cussed by  J.  B.  Clark  and  W.  S.  Ros- 
siter.  Mr.  Rossiter's  paper  was  a  very 
skillful  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
path,  full  of  pitfalls,  which  the  statis- 
tical investigator  of  this  subject  must 
traverse.  Professor  Clark's  paper  was  a 
particularly  lucid  exposition  of  some 
highly  abstract  considerations  respect- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  a  per- 
fectly rational  people,  already  at  war, 
might  be  led  to  accept  terms  of  peace. 
The  analysis  involved  a  wholly  economic 
interpretation  of  the  costs  of  war  as 
well  as  of  its  gains,  and  was,  in  essence, 
but  a  transference  to  the  field  of  national 
policy  of  the  sort  of  motives  commonly 
postulated  for  the  "economic  man"  of 
the  theorists.  There  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral opinion  among  Professor  Clark's 
auditors  that  the  application  of  such 
abstractions  to  so  irrational  a  thing  as 
war  could  hardly  lead  to  conclusions  of 
much  practical  significance. 

That  there  is  still  a  large  and  whole- 
some interest  in  fundamental  questions 
of  economic  principles  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  session  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic theory  drew  a  larger  attendance 
and  developed  a  livelier  discussion  than 
any  other  of  the  week.  Wesley  C.  Mit- 
chell's paper  on  The  Role  of  Money  in 
Economic  Theory  was  a  brilliant  and 
scholarly  exposition  of  an  important 
trend  of  doctrinal  development.  The 
classical  economists  viewed  the  use  of 
money  as  merely  a  surface  phenomenon, 
without  substantial  effects  on  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  economic  processes 
of  the  getting  and  the  using  of  wealth. 
But  in  more  recent  economic  theory, 
aside  from  some  tentative  doctrines  of 
the  "American  psychological  school," 
Professor  Mitchell  found  an  increasing 
significance  attached  to  the  use  of  money 
as  a  thing  fundamental  to  the  measure- 
ment of  economic  motives,  to  the  accur- 
ate adjustment  of  market  valuations,  and 
to  the  rationalizing  of  economic  activ- 
ity. 

J.  H.  Hollander  forcefully  urged  that 
the  method  of  modern  economic  theoriz- 


ing does  not  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a 
scientific  method,  properly  so-called,  be- 
cause it  generally  omits  the  final  step  of 
inductive  verification.  The  spirited  dis- 
cussion which  followed  ran  over  into 
an  informal  round-table  session,  impro- 
vised for  the  purpose.  Some  agreed 
with  Professor  Hollander,  but  a  larger 
number  questioned  the  appropriateness 
of  his  analogy,  and  a  few  even  went  so 
far  as  to  point  to  Professor  Hollander's 
own  thesis  as  an  admirable  example  of 
an  "unverified"  hypothesis. 

Maintenance  of  Retail  Prices  was  a 
topic  discussed  by  F.  W.  Taussig.  Since 
certain  adverse  decisions  under  the  Sher- 
man act,  the  desirability  of  legalizing 
the  practice  among  manufacturers  of 
prescribing  the  price  at  which  their  pro- 
ducts shall  be  sold  by  retail  dealers  has 
been  urged  by  various  mercantile  asso- 
ciations and  opposed  by  others.  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  conclusion  was :  "Let 
the  retailer  sell  as  he  sees  fit,  and  con- 
tinue to  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  com- 
petition for  cheapening  the  methods  of 
distribution,  and  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  purchasing  public  for  assuring  to 
them  goods  of  the  kind  they  really  want, 
and  at  prices  which  are  really  advan- 
tageous." The  subsequent  discussion, 
participated  in  by  a  number  of  econo- 
mists, and  by  Representative  R.  B. 
Stevens,  of  New  Hampshire,  author  of 
a  much-discussed  bill  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  price  maintenance,  developed 
about  equal  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  Professor  Taussig's  conclusion. 

The  final  session  had  been  arranged 
as  a  joint  session  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  but  the  program 
was  disarranged  by  the  absence  of  the 
South  American  speakers  who  had  been 
named  by  the  officers  of  the  congress. 
There  was,  however,  an  able  paper  by 
Willard  Straight,  on  Requisites  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Investment  of 
Foreign  Capital,  which  was  discussed 
by  a  number  of  economists  and  dele- 
gates to  the  congress.  Here,  as  at  other 
sessions,  Prof.  M.  J.  Bonn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  won  for  himself  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  American 
economists  by  his  graceful  and  inform- 
ing contributions  to  the  discussion 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  De- 
cember, 1916.  Ali.yx  A.  Young. 

American 


Sociological 
Society 


p\ATALISTS  and  optimists,  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  the  prepared- 
ness forces  on  both  sides,  met  and  dis- 
cussed War  and  Militarism  in  Their  So- 
ciological Aspects  at  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
December  27  to  31. 

Statesmen  of  the  type  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Ex-Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  together  with 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Stockton,  rep- 
resenting the  navy,  and  Brooks  Adams, 
author  and  statistician,  seemed  pretty 
well  agreed  that  "pacifist  theories  are 
like  a  tissue  paper  barrier  against  a  tidal 
wave." 


The  Holiday  Conventions 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  glare  of  war 
did  not  hide  from  Prof.  E.  C.  Hayes  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  or  Prof.  J.  Q. 
Dealey  of  Brown  University,  or  Dr. 
John  Mez  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, a  vision  of  future  world-wide 
peace. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  in  his  presi- 
dential address  on  War  as  a  Determiner 
developed  the  idea  that  Karl  Marx'  eco- 
nomic determinism  should  be  rounded 
out  by  martial  determinism ;  that  the 
destiny  of  society  was  changed  by  war 
which  had  become  more  capitalistic  and 
therefore  more  expensive  and  burden- 
some as  civilization  advanced.  He  be- 
lieved that  none  of  the  forces  so  often 
•discussed,  such  as  the  economic  waste 
of  war,  religion,  internationalism  of  the 
workers,  women's  voice  in  public  affairs 
■or  democratization  of  foreign  policy 
were  powerful  enough  to  prevail  against 
war.  In  fact,  Professor  Ross'  pessim- 
ism was  lightened  by  only  one  sugges- 
tion, left  undeveloped,  that  a  "combina- 
tion of  nations  would  be  capable  of  set- 
tling their  international  difficulties  as 
our  states  do." 

Even  more  gloomy  was  the  outlook 
■of  Brooks  Adams  who  traced  the  bloody 
history  of  the  world's  development  to 
show  that  war  was  not  a  question  of 
volition  but  of  dynamics,  and  that  the 
human  race  must  submit  to  it.  Trade 
routes,  in  Mr.  Adams'  opinion,  have 
always  been  and  always  will  be  the 
cause  of  war.  "America,"  he  concluded, 
"perched  in  the  greatest  trade  route  of 
today  stands  in  mortal  peril  and  the 
deadliest  blow  will  come  when  she  least 
expects  it  or  all  history  will  reverse  it- 
self." 

Roger  W.  Babson,  of  the  Babson  Sta- 
tistical Organization,  and  Prof.  A.  B. 
Wolfe,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Adams:  Mr.  Bab- 
son because  he  believed  trade  routes 
could  be  put  under  international  con- 
trol, and  Professor  Wolfe  because  he 
thought  that  if  the  birth-rate  could  be 
controlled,  the  need  for  competition  in 
foreign  markets  would  be  lessened. 

"Spread  the  propaganda  of  birth  con- 
trol," advised  Professor  Wolfe,  "make 
human  life  respectable  by  bringing  in- 
to the  world  only  those  for  whom  a 
place  has  been  made,  or  do  not  look  for 
peace." 

A  blow  at  one  of  the  chief  planks  in 
the  pacifists'  platform  was  delivered  by 
William  English  Walling  when  he  op- 
posed government  ownership  of  muni- 
tions on  the  ground  that  its  tendency  to 
increase  nationalism  and  state  Socialism, 
has  resulted  in  the  case  of  great  land 
powers  such  as  Germany  and  Austria, 
in  a  sort  of  economic  Caesarism  which 
distributes  not  bread  nor  circuses,  but 
jobs,  social  reform,  nationalistic  culture 
and — war.  The  hope  for  future  peace — 
to  Mr.  Walling,  lies  in  the  evolution  of 
nations  into  larger  units,  chiefly  through 
the  aid  of  the  sea  powers,  with  their 
natural  international  economic  interests 
and  their  more  highly  developed  political 
democracy.  This  political  democracy, 
he  prophesied  would  eventually  per- 
meate the  state  Socialism  of  the  land 
powers  and  hasten  internationalism  and 
peace. 

Another  angle  of  the  social  aspects  of 


war  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Emily 
Greene  Balch  of  Wellesley  College,  who, 
after  tracing  the  effect  of  militarism  on 
the  status  of  women  in  the  past,  indi- 
cated changes  in  the  position  of  wom- 
en that  might  be  expected  after  the 
present  war. 

As  in  the  specific  question  of  the  suf- 
frage, the  after  effects  of  the  war  may 
cut  both  ways,  so  Miss  Balch  was  un- 
certain of  the  ultimate  reaction  of  war 
on  women's  social  and  industrial  status, 
for  "the  certainty  of  being  a  drug  on 
the  market  numerically  is  tempered  by 
the  demand  for  women  in  new  lines  of 
industrial  activity,  making  her  a  more 
important  asset  to  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Moreover,  continued  Miss  Balch,  the 
great  increase  of  unmarried  women  is 
offset  by  the  "social  advantages  of  a 
celibate  class  permanently  and  profes- 
sionally occupied,  while  the  solidarity 
of  women  is  creating  under  our  eyes  a 
new  sex  'international.' " 

Nevertheless,  after  balancing  the 
good  and  bad  effects  of  war  on  women, 
Miss  Balch  was  inclined  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  situation. 

It  was  Prof.  Francis  Tyson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  Miss  Balch's  paper  who  empha- 
sized the  dark  side — the  hysterical  pa- 
triotism aroused  in  women,  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  thrusting  women  unprepared 
and  unprotected  into  the  maelstrom  of 
industry,  and  the  mal-adjustment  of  a 
society  which  creates  a  celibate  class  of 
women. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  elected  for  1916  were: 
president,  George  E.  Vincent,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Scott  E.  W.  Bed- 
ford of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Marion  B.  Cothren. 

American 
Political  Science 
Association 

TPHE  political  scientists  devoted  their 
sessions  to  a  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tical governmental  problems  of  the  day. 
The  program  committee  succeeded  in 
putting  an  unusually  large  number  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  association 
on  the  program  with  the  result  that  the 
papers  were  well  prepared,  technical 
and  scientific  as  well  as  full  of  current 
interest.  More  opportunities  too  were 
given  for  round-table  discussions  than 
in  previous  meetings  of  the  association. 

The  problems  discussed  included  Stat- 
ute Drafting,  Standardization  and  Its 
Effect  on  Government,  Administrative 
Tribunals,  Direct  Legislation,  The 
Amending  Procedure  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  International  Disputes  of 
a  Justiciable  Nature,  Growth  of  Nation- 
alism in  the  British  Empire,  Instruction 
in  Political  Science  in  Secondary  and 
Higher  Educational  Institutions  and 
The  Relation  of  Political  Scientists  to 
Practical    Governmental   Work. 

"Standards  give  us  means  of  measur- 
ing efficiency  of  private  and  public  en- 
terprise: of  getting  efficiency  if  we  can 
find  the  responsible  parties.  .  .  .  Sci- 
entific management  is  essentially  stand- 


ard ways  of  doing  things  and  measur- 
ing or  testing  things.  Standards  and 
standardization  make  possible,  there- 
fore, tests  as  to  the  relative  efficiency 
of  public  enterprises.  Publicly  oper- 
ated enterprises  (Socialism)  are  now 
chiefly  opposed  on  grounds  of  in- 
efficiency. With  the  lessening  of  this  in- 
efficiency we  may  expect  a  great  in- 
crease of  Socialism  (publicly  operated 
enterprises)." 

Such  were  some  of  the  main  points 
brought  out  in  an  able  discussion  by 
Prof.  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  paper  on  Stand- 
ardization and  Governmental  Efficiency. 
The  need  and  the  means  for  bringing 
about  better  statute  drafting  in  American 
legislative  bodies  was  the  theme  of  the 
initial  presidential  address  by  Prof. 
Ernst  Freund,  and  the  subject  of  a  live- 
ly, well-informed  round-table  confer- 
ence presided  over  by  William  Draper 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Statute  Drafting,  appointed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Definite 
problems  in  statute  drafting  were  dis- 
cussed with  emphasis  on  the  practical 
means  of  improving  technically  the  out- 
put of  our  legislative  mills. 

The  administrative  court  has  always 
been  discussed  as  distinctly  a  conti- 
nental institution.  We  have  as  yet  not 
looked  about  us  to  find  out  whether  we 
are  developing  the  same  type  of  institu- 
tion in  America.  Much  light  on  this 
problem  was  shed  by  a  series  of  remark- 
able papers  in  which  Charles  L.  Pierce, 
formerly  solicitor  in  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
cussed Judicial  Determinations  by  Ex- 
ecutive Departments;  Charles  W.  Need- 
ham,  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  spoke  on  Judicial 
Determinations  by  Administrative  Com- 
missions; Edward  C.  Finney,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  discussed  The 
Board  of  Appeals  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Louis  F.  Post,  assistant 
secretary  of  labor,  spoke  on  Adminis- 
trative Decisions  in  Connection  with 
Immigration. 

These  papers,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
presented  in  some  future  issue  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Review,  as 
are  most  of  the  other  papers  read  at  the 
conference,  will  present  material  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  this  problem  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  actual  government. 

The  clear  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Amending  Procedure  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  that  the  amending  pro- 
cedure should  be  made  more  democratic. 
All  who  spoke  on  the  point,  however,  ar- 
gued against  periodical  constitutional 
conventions  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
changed  procedure.  Seba  Eldridge  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a  more  democratic 
procedure,  while  Jacob  Tanger,  of  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  School,  present- 
ed an  interesting  historical  study  of  the 
attempts  at  revising  the  Constitution 
made  since  1889,  pointing  out  that  in  all 
1,500  amendments  had  been  proposed  in 
Congress  during  this  period. 

The  session  devoted  to  direct  legisla- 
tion brought  out  an  able  group  of  papers 
which  concentrated  on  the  improvement 
of  the  technique  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.       The     paper     by     W.     A. 
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Schnader  on  Recent  Legislation  Safe- 
guarding the  Petition  and  the  paper  by 
C.  R.  Gardner  on  The  Problem  of  Per- 
centages in  Direct  Government  being 
particularly  centered  on  this  point. 

Two  round-table  conferences,  one  a 
luncheon  discussion  and  one  an  after- 
noon conference,  were  devoted  respec- 
tively, under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  in  Political  Sci- 
ence appointed  by  the  association,  to  the 
discussion  of  Instructional  Methods  and 
to  the  Political  Scientists  and  Practical 
Governmental  Work.  The  discussion  of 
instructional  methods,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  round-table  conferences, 
emphasized  the  need  for  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  operations  of  govern- 
ment if  the  teacher  of  political  science 
is  to  really  teach  government.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 
with.  Prof.  Charles  G.  Haines  of  the 
University  of  Texas  as  chairman,  is  to 
be  published  later. 

Clyde  Lyndon  King. 

American 
Association  for 
Labor  Legislation 

'  I  "HE  outstanding  features  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  were  the 
discussions  of  the  seamen's  law  and  of 
social  insurance.  The  latter  was  on  the 
program  for  only  one  session  but  it 
cropped  up  at  practically  every  session 
held. 

F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  manager  of  the 
New  York  state  insurance  fund,  read  a 
paper  on  The  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  State  Funds  in  Workmen's 
Compensation.  The  disadvantages  men- 
tioned included  the  difficulties  of  com- 
peting with  private  companies  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  agents  and  opportunity 
for  advertising,  and  the  inability  to  reply 
to  unfounded  charges  reflecting  upon 
the  state  fund.  Mr.  Baldwin  conclud- 
ed, nevertheless,  that  these  are  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages  on  account 
of  the  low  cost  to  the  insured  and  the 
high  degree  of  security  offered. 

He  stated  that  under  the  New  York 
fund  the  rates  are  20  per  cent  below 
those  of  the  casualty  companies  and 
still  the  fund  has  paid  dividends  aver- 
aging 20  per  cent  on  the  first  policy 
term  and  15  per  cent  on  the  second. 
He  described  compulsory  workmen's 
compensation  as  essentially  a  tax  and 
said  that  an  employer  who  insures  in 
the  private  companies  simply  employs 
the  company  as  a  tax  collector  and,  of 
course,  must  pay  for  that  service.  He 
urged  that  the  New  York  law  should 
be  amended  to  cover  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes. 

In  speaking  of  the  Social  Cost  of  Sick- 
ness, Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  commission- 
er of  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York  city,  declared  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject almost  impossible  to  discuss  be- 
cause it  takes  generations  to  finish  the 
cost  account.  He  held  that  the  nation's 
annual  bills  for  liquor  and  patent  medi- 
cine should  be  included  in  computing  the 
cost.  In  speaking  of  the  vast  sum  that 
is  being  proposed   for  national   defense 


he  said  that  if  we  could  have  but  the 
interest  on  such  a  sum  to  apply  to  na- 
tional health  we  would  be  mobilized  for 
any  emergency.  We  would  then  have, 
he  said,  "a  preparedness  that  would  be 
the  cause  of  emulation  and  not  envy  or 
fear."  In  favoring  sickness  insurance 
Dr.  Emerson  said  that  it  is  just  as  logi- 
cal to  add  to  the  cost  of  a  shoe  the  cost 
of  industrial  diseases  that  may  arise  in 
the  making  of  the  shoe  as  it  is  to  add 
to  it  the  cost  of  compensating  accidents 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  industry. 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  pointed  out  that  the 
best  medical  talent  is  at  the  service  of 
the  rich  and  the  very  poor,  but  that  the 
remaining  three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  unable  to  get  it;  sickness  insurance 
would  bring  this  service  to  the  whole 
community. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager  presented  the 
plan  for  a  health  insurance  act  that  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance  of  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.  This  plan  was  out- 
lined in  The  Survey  of  December  25. 

The  seamen's  law  was  discussed  by 
Professor  Farnam  of  Yale  and  Andrew 
Furuseth,  president  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union.  Professor  Farnam  re- 
viewed the  history  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  seamen  and  the  safety 
of  passengers  and  discussed  some  of 
the  opposition  to  the  present  law  which 
he  said  came  mostly  from  the  shipping 
companies.  He  stated  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
crew  should  understand  the  language  of 
the  officers  erred  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion rather  than  excess. 

He  referred  to  figures  which  have 
been  computed  by  Mr.  Furuseth  show- 
ing that  on  the  larger  first  class  pas- 
senger ships  the  additional  cost  due  to 
the  seamen's  act  would  amount  to  a  sum 
far  less  than  is  spent  on  tips  or  at  a 
single  dinner  on  shore.  "If,"  said  Pro 
fessor  Farnam,  "safety  could  be  rolled 
up  in  a  brown  cylinder  and  smoked;  if 
it  could  be  poured  into  a  glass  and 
drunk;  if  it  could  be  set  to  music  and 
played;  if  it  wore  a  neat  uniform  and  an 
engaging  smile  and  had  a  hand  conveni- 
ently shaped  by  nature  to  receive  gratu- 
ities, there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
safety." 

Mr.  Furuseth  explained  the  condition 
of  the  sailor  before  the  law  went  into 
effect.  He  told  of  the  power  of  the  cap- 
tain to  withhold  all  payment  of  wages 
until  the  end  of  a  voyage  and  the  hard- 
ship it  entailed.  He  showed  how  the 
payment  of  advances  logically  developed 
the  crimping  system.  He  showed  fur- 
thermore how  necessary  it  is  that  in 
time  of  emergency  deck  hands  should  be 
sailors.  The  ship  equipped  with  wire- 
less to  send  out  S.  O.  S.  calls  in  time  of 
danger  is  really  no  better  off  than  one 
not  so  equipped,  he  declared,  if  the  ship 
that  comes  to  its  assistance  is  not  man- 
ned by  real  sailors  who  know  what  to 
do. 

In  discussing  the  sale  of  some  of  the 
ships  of  the  Dollar  Line  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  dramatic  abandonment  of 
the  sea  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
C  ompany,  Mr.  Furuseth  called  attention 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  tonnage  un- 
der the  American  flag  in  the  last  twelve 


months.  This,  he  admitted,  was  due  to 
unusual  conditions,  but  it  showed  that  it 
is  considered  profitable  just  now  to  sail 
under  the  American  flag  and  that  this 
constitutes  a  "complete  answer"  to  the 
claim  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  that 
it  was  driven  from  the  seas  by  the  sea- 
men's act. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  this  ses- 
sion calling  upon  Congress  to  direct  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish statistics  of  accidents   at  sea. 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager  of  Columbia, 
in  his  presidential  address,  reviewed 
certain  reactionary  tendencies  with  re- 
gard to  labor  legislation.  He  spoke  of 
the  recent  decision  in  Massachusetts  on 
a  nine-hour  law  for  employes  around 
railroad  stations  which  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
People  vs.  Lochner,  the  New  York 
bake-shop  case.  Another  reactionary 
tendency,  he  declared,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to- 
ward hour  legislation  for  men.  Still  an- 
other is  a  certain  vague  idea  that  the 
social  legislation  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many has  been  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  Professor  Seager  expressed 
himself  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  kind 
of  preparedness  that  finds  its  expression 
in  social  insurance. 

In  his  report  of  the  year's  work,  Sec- 
retary John  B.  Andrews  discussed  un- 
employment, health  insurance  and  in- 
dustrial commissions.  He  spoke  also  of 
the  work  of  the  association  in  opposing 
reactionary  bills.  In  speaking  of  indus- 
trial commissions,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
ferred to  some  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  against  the  association  during 
the  year  by  union  leaders  and  others. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  "time 
has  come  when  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
effective  enforcement  of  labor  laws 
must  come  to  realize  that  in  the  long 
struggle  for  better  laws  and  for  better 
administrators,  they  must  be  willing  to 
work  fearlessly  for  what  investigation 
and  experience  indicate  to  be  right  meth- 
ods, regardless  of  sources  of  temporary 
criticism." 

John  A.  Fitch. 

American 

Civic 

Association 

AT  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  fol- 
lowing preliminary  sessions  on  national 
parks,  billboards  and  the  "noise  nuis- 
ance," there  was  an  important  session 
devoted  to  Schools  as  Community  Cen- 
ters with  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  of 
the  President,  in  the  chair.  In  intro- 
ducing the  subject  Miss  Wilson  explain- 
ed the  community  center  as  not  a  plan 
merely  for  increasing  recreation  or  night 
schools  but  as  a  movement  "to  make" 
every  school  building  in  the  United 
States  the  meeting  and  voting  place  of 
the  citizens  of  the  school  district,  asso- 
ciated in  one  non-partisan,  non-exclu- 
sive  organization.      I   take    for   granted 
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that  every  woman  as  well  as  every  man 
in  this  country  will  be  a  citizen  in  the 
sense  of  having  the  franchise,  but  wom- 
en must  not  wait  for  the  franchise  be- 
fore sitting  in  these  new  people's  as- 
semblies— they  are  very  much  needed 
there  right  away.  The  object  of  these 
people's  assemblies  shall  be  to  deliberate 
periodically  on  all  questions  on  which 
they  vote  and  to  promote  in  more  direct 
ways  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  the  city  or  town. 

"You  see,  the  first  object  of  these  as- 
semblies will  be  to  become  as  intelligent 
as  possible  about  the  public  questions 
which  are  affected  by  their  votes,  and 
more  intelligent  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives,  those  who  ultimately  de- 
cide these  questions.  The  second  ob- 
ject of  these  people's  assemblies  will 
perhaps  be  more  interesting  than  the 
first,  because  it  will  involve  more  action 
and  creative  power  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  these  organizations  than  the 
first. 

"Our  school  buildings  ought  to  be  cen- 
ters of  social  enterprise  and  co-opera- 
tion, places  where,  as  in  universities 
that  are  really  free,  everything  shall  be 
■considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
real  value,  its  real  value  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  world.  All  kinds  of 
wonderful  ideas  will  spring  from  the 
free  soil  of  these  centers.  Why  could 
not  these  neighborhood  organizations  be 
the  backers  and  promoters  of  art  and 
science  in  every  form?  Why  could  they 
not  be  as  powerful  in  their  spiritual  in- 
fluence and  practical  inventiveness  as 
the  parish  church  was  in  the  days  when 
the  church  was  the  promoter  of  art  and 
science?" 

Following  addresses  by  Edward  J. 
Ward  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Charles  E.  North  of  New  York 
and  Raymond  F.  Crist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  at  Washington,  Zone 
Gale  read  a  new  and  unpublished  story 
of  her  Friendship  Village  series  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  told  of  Some 
of  our  Hopes  for  Civic  Advance  in  Ire- 
land. Lady  Aberdeen  gave  high  praise 
to  America  for  the  inspiration  it  has 
brought  her  in  civic  work,  speaking  in 
particular  of  the  work  of  John  Nolen  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  acted  as  special 
advisor  to  the  Dublin  Civic  Exhibit  of 
1914.  She  described  at  length  the  bad 
housing  conditions  of  Dublin  and  told 
of  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  change 
them. 

One  full  day  was  given  over  to  the 
subject  of  City  Planning.  At  a  joint 
session  with  the  Pan  American  Con- 
gress, Surgeon-general  Gorgas  told  of 
the  important  relation  of  public  health 
boards  to  city  planning  and  held  that 
not  until  ways  and  means  are  devised 
whereby  labor  may  be  more  fully  paid 
for  service  will  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
advance  in  public  health  be  removed,  be- 
cause poverty  and  bad  health  conditions 
are  closely  linked. 

J.  Horace  McFarland  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  recreational  aspects  of  city  plan- 
ning and  for  the  increased  need  in  the 
cities  for  what  are  known  as  service 
cities  and  playgrounds. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  presented  most  inter- 
esting   facts    concerning    public    health 


conditions  in  the  rural  districts  and  set 
forth  the  dangers  that  now  exist  in  so 
many  rural  sections,  due  to  failure  to 
recognize  the  need  of  sanitary  safe- 
guards 

Considering  the  needs  of  the  small 
towns  for  information  as  to  city  plan- 
ning, Mayor  Edwin  W.  Fiske,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  presented  in  an  intro- 
ductory statement  the  problems  that  arise 
in  small  cities  and  their  need  for  spe- 
cial information  on  city  planning  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  city  planning  which 
proposes  to  rebuild  the  few  great  cities. 
He  made  a  plea  for  more  helpful  ad- 
vice and  direct  suggestions  at  various 
national  conferences,  which  might  be  of 
especial  value  to  the  small  towns  and 
cities  which  have  their  future  so  largely 
before  them. 

Another  new  subject  was  Country 
Planning,  presented  by  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Waugh  of  Amherst,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  association's  new  committee  of  that 
name. 

The  association  enters  its  new  year 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  is  proceeding 
at  once  for  the  organization  of  active 
work  for  a  number  of  important  com- 
mittees, including  those  on  City  Plan- 
ning, Country  Planning,  National  Parks, 
State  and  County  Parks,  the  Noise  Nui- 
sance, and  Billboards. 

J.   Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  was  re-elected  president  and  Richard 
B.  Watrous  of  Washington,  secretary. 
Richard  B.  Watrous. 

Pan-American 
Union  of 
Women 

A  DEMAND  for  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  Pan-American  Union 
of  Women  sprang  spontaneously  from 
the  deeply  moved  audience  of  Latin- 
American  and  United  States  women 
sitting  side  by  side  in  the  first  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Conference  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  in  session  in 
Washington  from  December  27  to  Jan- 
uary 8. 

The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress 
for  the  fostering  of  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween women  of  North  and  South 
America  had  its  inception  last  spring. 
In  November  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five  women  was  gathered  in  Washing- 
ton, with  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  at  its  head. 
Word  was  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  United  States  officials  everywhere  in 
Latin  America,  directing  them  to  inform 
the  governments,  to  which  they  were 
accredited,  that  it  was  hoped  that  the 
delegates  to  the  approaching  congress 
would  be  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  daughters,  for  whom  social  func- 
tions and  program  meetings  would  be 
arranged. 

Language  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come. The  expected  guests  would  speak 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.  An 
introducing  and  interpreting  committee, 
composed  largely  of  young  women  resi- 
dent in  Washington  who  at  least  spoke 
Spanish  in  addition  to  English,  was 
gathered     together.      The    hostesses    of 


Washington  threw  open  their  homes, 
and  dinners  and  receptions  multiplied 
for  every  day  of  the  gay  fortnight. 

Morning  programs  to  be  given  in  the 
D.  A.  R.  memorial  building  were  sched- 
uled for  four  days  of  each  week,  with  a 
special  chairman  and  four  or  five  speak- 
ers for  each  day.  Abstracts  of  the 
papers,  obtained  in  advance,  were  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  for  distribution  at  each 
meeting.  As  it  turned  out,  these  were 
not  seriously  needed,  for  most  of  the 
southern  guests  understood  English  at 
least  fairly  well.  Translations  of  Span- 
ish speeches  into  English,  which  were 
also  furnished,  were  more  needed  for 
the  less  linguistically  accomplished 
northern  women,  a  generalization  which 
does  not  include  the  chief  hostess,  as 
Mrs.  Lansing  was  able  to  welcome  the 
guests  with  a  gracetul  speech  in  Spanish. 

Seventy  or  eighty  women  came  to  the 
congress  from  Latin  America.  Of 
course,  not  all  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary,  but  many 
came.  As  they  pressed  gaily  up  the 
stairs  that  first  morning  a  vivacious 
dark-eyed  girl  said  with  the  soft  sweet- 
ness of  the  Latin  accents:  "We  would 
not  miss  it  for  anything!"  Two  days 
later  a  young  Central-American  said  of 
the  meetings:  "We  are  crazy  about 
them  !" 

Indeed,  the  audiences  were  so  large 
that  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  first  meeting,  which  began  in  an 
upstairs  hall,  the  sessions  had  to  be  held 
in  the  large  D.  A.  R.  hall,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  at  which  films  were  shown 
and  an  interesting  demonstration  was 
given  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf. 
The  programs  chiefly  dealt  with  the  wel- 
fare of  women,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, sanitation  and  domestic  science. 
Among  the  speakers  were  such  well- 
known  women  as  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
packer,  Mrs.  William  Cumming  Story, 
Zona  Gale,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Mrs.  John  Dewey,  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Crane  and  Jane  Addams. 

Would  the  Latin-American  women 
care  for  speeches  and  papers?  That 
had  been  the  crucial  question  with  the 
committee.  They  had  been  advised  that 
the  courtesy  of  being  good  listeners  was 
the  greatest  co-operation  they  could 
possibly  expect  from  their  guests. 
Imagine  their  delight,  then,  when  women 
from  the  Latin-American  countries  rose 
in  their  places  or  came  to  the  platform, 
and  spoke  easily  and  capably  in  Spanish 
or  French  or  English. 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
unlooked  for  response  that  on  the  first 
morning,  after  illuminating  addresses 
from  Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt  of  Cuba,  and 
Helen  Holmberg  de  Ambrosetti  of 
Argentina,  Albion  Fellows  Bacon  of- 
fered the  resolution  asking  that  steps  be 
taken  toward  creating  a  permanent  union 
between  the  women  of  all  the  Americas. 
A  committee  was  immediately  appointed, 
to  report  before  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  activities  of  this  committee  and 
the  flowing  tides  of  a  new  friendliness 
and  sympathy  culminated  on  the  last 
day.  After  speeches  from  five  United 
States  women,  including  Jane  Addams, 
and   from   Carmen   Torres   Calderon   de 
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Pinillos  of  Peru,  Senora  Sanchez  de 
Fuentes  of  Cuba,  and  Senora  Monte- 
verde  of  Uruguay,  Mrs.  Lansing  pre- 
sented from  the  organization  commit- 
tee plans  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 
formal international  committee,  to  be 
composed  of  those  ladies  from  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  United 
States  in  attendance  upon  the  confer- 
ence who  desired  to  lend  the  movement 
their  support — not  more  than  two  or 
three  ladies  from  any  one  country  to 
be  on  this  preliminary  committee.  The 
duties  of  this  committee,  as  suggested, 
should  be,  first,  the  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence in  the  countries  represented;  and, 
second,  keeping  alive  the  objects  of  this 
conference  by  correspondence,  or  other- 
wise, so  that  if  in  the  future  a  more 
permanent  women's  organization  can  be 
arranged  there  will  be  a  group  of  women 
ready  to  act  as  a  nucleus  of  activity. 

These  plans  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  in  co-operation  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  recent  congress,  which 
still  remains  in  active  charge.  But  at 
least  the  first  steps  have  been  taken — 
to  use  the  words  of  John  Barrett,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
"toward  calling  together  a  few  years 
hence  a  great  Pan-American  Women's 
Conference  that  will  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  fraternity 
and  solidarity  among  the  American  na- 
tions." 

Alice  Thacher  Post. 

National 


Woman's 
Peace  Part 


y 


(Constructive  peace,  not  peace 

as  a  negation  but  as  an  affirmation, 
peace  to  be  built  consciously  and  with 
enthusiasm,  and  to  embrace  the  whole 
world — this  was  the  resolute  hope  and 
goal  of  delegates  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Peace  Party  who  held  their  first 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
last  week. 

A  year  ago  this  party  was  formed  by 
the  spontaneous  coming  together  of  a 
few  women  who  felt  that  they  could 
not  let  the  conflict  in  Europe  wage  with- 
out expressing  their  steadfast  beliefs 
in  peace  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Since  that  time  issues  raised  by  the 
war  have  grown  hot  to  the  touch  in  this 
country.  In  spite  of  this  encroachment 
of  war  problems,  members  of  the  party 
reiterated  their  former  beliefs,  and  then 
advanced  to  a  specific  grappling  with 
many  of  the  questions  now  agitating  the 
nation. 

The  party  today  counts  its  members 
at  20,000.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates came  from  New  England,  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  while  a 
public  mass  meeting  drew  an  audience 
of  2,500  and  contributed  $10,000  to  the 
party's  cause.  The  spirit  of  responsible 
devotion  animating  many  of  the  dele- 
gates found  voice  in  the  words  of  Lucia 
Ames  Mead,  re-elected  national  secre- 
tary,   who    said:      "We    are    non-voters, 


working  for  an  unpopular  cause  at  a 
time  when  the  acts  of  America  may 
shape  the  policy  of  the  world." 

A  program  of  concrete  proposals 
was  adopted.  This  will  be  urged  upon 
Congress  at  every  favorable  opportunity 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
party,  of  which  Mrs.  George  Odell  is 
chairman.     The  program  urges: 

"1.  That  no  increased  appropriations 
for  war  preparations  be  voted  during 
the  present  session. 

"2.  That  a  joint  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation 
with  public  hearings  and  report  with- 
in the  next  six  months  upon  the  follow- 
ing matters : 

"a.  The  condition  of  our  military  and 
naval  defenses  with  special  reference  to 
the  expenditures  of  past  appropriations; 

"b.  The  probability  of  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  other  nations  against  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  antagonism  with  re- 
spect to  race,  trade,  national  expansion, 
property  holding  in  foreign  lands  and 
other  causes  of  war; 

"c.  The  possibility  of  lessening  by 
legislative  or  diplomatic  action  the 
sources  of  friction  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations. 

"3.  That  action  be  taken  to  secure  by 
our  government  the  immediate  calling 
of  a  conference  of  neutral  nations  in 
the  interest  of  a  just  and  early  peace. 
(To  that  end  we  endorse  the  principles 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  38). 

"4.  That  action  be  taken  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  all  private  profit 
from  the  manufacture  of  armaments. 

"5.  That  action  be  taken  which  shall 
provide  federal  control  over  unnatural- 
ized residents. 

"6.  That  action  be  taken  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  joint  commission 
of  experts  representing  Japan,  China, 
and  the  United  States  to  study  the  com- 
plex and  important  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  United  States 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  vari- 
ous governments  involved. 

"7.  That  action  be  taken  to  convene 
the  Third  Hague  Conference  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  that  all 
voting  American  delegates  shall  be 
civilians  who  represent  various  import- 
ant elements  in  the  country,  including  if 
possible  the  business,  educational  and 
labor  interests  and  women,  and  that  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  be  in- 
structed to  advocate  world  organization 
and  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  inter- 
national difficulties." 

One  change  was  made  in  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  party  a  year  ago.  Eco- 
nomic pressure,  instead  of  an  interna- 
tional police,  was  urged  as  a  substitute 
for  rival  armies  and  navies. 

In  advocating  plank  two  of  the  pro- 
grams given  above,  Mrs.  Mead  declared 
that  the  problem  confronting  the  coun- 
try is  not  one  of  16-inch  guns,  but 
rather  one  of  psychology,  a  problem  of 
our  state  of  mind  and  of  our  relations 
to  other  peoples.  As  such  it  is  not  a 
matter,  she  said,  for  technicians  to  de- 
cide :  they  know  the  least  about  it.  It 
is  a  matter  for  philosophers,  psycholo- 
gists and  statesmen. 


The  private  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments was  denounced.  One  group,  led 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Villard,  felt  that  to  take 
a  stand  on  one  side  or  another  of  this 
question  was  to  abandon  the  high  moral 
ground  of  non-resistance  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  war.  Another  group  be- 
lieved that  the  elimination  of  private 
profit  from  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions would  go  far  to  make  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  unnecessary. 
Two  measures  now  before  Congress  deal 
with  this  question.  The  Crosser  bill 
would  eliminate  private  interests  in  war 
by  providing  for  the  government  pro- 
duction of  war  equipment,  by  prohibiting 
the  export  of  privately  made  muni- 
tions, and  by  the  reservation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  coal  and  fuel  oil  in  public 
lands.  The  Cummins  bill  provides  for 
the  government  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  plants  for  the  production  of 
munitions   of   all  sorts,   including   ships. 

Preparedness  was  declared  to  give  no 
assurance  of  peace.  "The  road  to  war 
is  paved  with  preparedness,"  said  Crys- 
tal Eastman  Benedict,  vice-chairman  of 
the  New  York  city  branch  of  the  party. 
"The  whole  campaign  for  preparedness 
in  this  country  is  founded  upon  a  lie 
and  thousands  of  men  in  Europe  today 
are  dying  to  prove  that  it  is  a  lie." 

The  growth  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject was  strongly  revealed.  At  a  pre- 
liminary conference  of  leaders  held  in 
New  York  city  November  19-20,  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  party  take  a  definite 
stand  against  increased  preparedness 
caused  a  three-hour  debate.  The  same 
proposal  was  passed  immediately  at  the 
conference  in  Washington. 

Jane  Addams,  re-elected  national 
chairman,  emphasized  the  value  of  non- 
official  conferences  of  neutrals  at  The 
Hague  as  means  of  communication  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  belligerent  nations 
who  want  peace.  She  declared  her  be- 
lief, and  that  of  many  others,  that  there 
are  strong  elements  in  the  countries  at 
war  desiring  peace,  but  pointed  out  that 
news  of  the  existence  of  such  groups 
did  not  now  flow  readily  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

Their  opposition  to  current  proposals 
did  not  seem  to  mean  to  the  delegates 
that  they  were  adopting  a  merely  nega- 
tive program.  "Constructive  peace" 
was  a  phrase  on  many  lips.  "Pacifist"  is 
not  a  negative  term,  said  Marion  Til- 
den  Burritt,  of  New  York  city.  It 
means  "peace-maker,"  she  declared. 
The  term  of  reproach,  "peace-at-any- 
price,"  said  Miss  Burritt,  does  not  apply 
to  pacifists,  but  to  militarists.  They  are 
the  only  ones,  she  declared,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  blood  and 
human  life  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace. 

The  hope  for  internationalism  was 
strong.  One  result  of  this  was  the  crea- 
tion by  the  New  York  city  branch  of  an 
International  Committee  of  Women  to 
be  made  up  of  one  representative  of  each 
nationality  in  New  York  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 
From  this  committer  the  Xew  York 
branch  hopes  to  learn  how  best  to  work 
for    internationalism, 
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GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  is  uncertain  what 
to  do  about  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission.  By  January  25,  he  must  send  to  the 
state  senate  for  confirmation  the  names  of  the 
present  members  (who  were  vacation  appointees) 
or  the  names  o'f  candidates  for  their  places.  He 
has  asked  the  advisory  council  of  the  commis- 
sion to  help  him  decide,  though  the  cause  of  his 
indecision  is  not  obvious.  The  commissioners  are 
condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths,  by  their  own 
evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the  Wil- 
liamsburg fire.  They  revealed  unbelievable  in- 
efficiency and  inertness  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

The  trouble  with  the  commissioners  is  funda- 
mental. It  cannot  be  remedied  by  half-way 
measures.  What  is  their  record  in  the  case  of  the 
Diamond  building?  This:  Orders  to  enclose 
stairways  outstanding  for  ten  months ;  seven  visits 
to  the  premises  by  subordinates ;  two  references  to 
counsel — no  compliance  secured;  no  prosecution 
instituted — net  result,  twelve  deaths.  Is  there 
need  of  any  further  indictment  of  these  officials! 

If  they  had  had  vision  they  must,  as  soon  as 
they  accepted  office,  have  formulated  as  their  first 
task  the  saving  of  life,  the  removal  and  preven- 
tion of  fire  hazard, — the  greatest  single  life  hazard 
in  the  factories  of  New  York  state. 

Since  the  Williamsburg  fire,  two  subordinate 
inspectors  have  been  suspended  and  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Flood  has  been  removed  from  office.  The  com- 
mission has  thus  sought  to  shield  itself  by  remov- 
ing these  victims  of  its  own  inefficiency  and  ne- 
glect. Flood,  Ash  and  Rosquist  are  scape-goats — 
but  the  public  is  in  no  mood  for  accepting  scape- 
goats. 

Three  of  the  five  commissioners — Lynch,  Wiard 
and  Lyon — carry  a  twofold  responsibility:  they 
are  heads  of  the  three  bureaus — inspection,  indus- 
trial code,  and  prosecution — which  are  particular- 
ly charged  with  the  protection  of  workers  from 
fire  hazards. 

These  three  commissioners  have  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  Their  office  exists  because  of 
the  Triangle  fire.  They  were  appointed  after  the 
Binghamton  fire.  Their  minds  remained  dark, 
unillumined  by  the  warnings  of  flames,  unstirred 
by  the  cries  of  the  perishing.  They  flinched  be- 
fore the  duty  of  compelling  the  powerful  inter- 
ests vested  in  factory  properties  to  obey  the  law, 
and  buried  their  heads  in  the  sand  of  administra- 
tive detail. 


For  the  governor  to  continue  Lynch,  Wiard  and 
Lyon  in  office,  is  to  invite  distaster  in  the  face  of 
tragic  warning;  to  share  in  the  ghastly  responsi- 
bility when  that  disaster  comes. 


NOW  that  the  Haitian  Senate  has  accepted 
the  treaty  forced  upon  that  country  by 
the  expedition  we  landed  on  the  island,  it  is  an 
assured  fact — unless  Congress  rejects  the  whole 
plan — that  the  destinies  of  that  ancient  republic 
will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  government 
for  the  next  ten  years. 

How  shall  we  administer  it?  Are  we  to  govern 
it  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  collecting  its 
customs  revenues  and  reducing  its  foreign  indebt- 
edness, of  keeping  domestic  order  and  preventing 
foreign  complications  and  ill-will?  Ought  we  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  police  job,  precisely  as  we 
have  regarded  our  San  Domingan  stewardship  as 
merely  a  financial  one?  Obviously  not.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  ours  to  grapple  with  this  problem  not 
merely  from  a  diplomatic  or  the  usual  state  de- 
partment angle,  but  to  deal  with  it  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  with  the  desire  to  aid  the  Haitians 
to  recognize  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  their 
government  whether  these  be  economic  or  social 
or  moral,  and  to  remedy  them,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  this  in  mind,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  and  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  both  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  have 
been  urging  upon  the  State  Department  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  in- 
quire into  the  actual  conditions  in  Haiti — to  make 
a  social  survey  of  the  whole  island  and  to  estab- 
lish beyond  dispute  the  actual  facts  and  the  real 
needs. 

They  urge  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Haitians,  and 
also  for  the  colored  people  in  the  United  States, 
this  commission  consist  of  both  white  and  colored 
Americans. 

The  project  is  one  warmly  to  be  commended.  It 
will  be  another  and  practical  application  of  the 
survey  idea ;  and  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  new 
view  which  marked  the  Pan-American  meetings 
in  Washington.  If  the  plan  is  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  social  helpfulness  suggested  and  not  with 
the  usual  imperialistic  condescension  of  a  pro- 
tector nation,  it  will  mark  a  long  step  forward  in 
our  relations  toward  our  weaker  neighbors  to  the 
south  of  us. 
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BEFORE  it  went  out  of  existence  last  summer, 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
printed  10,000  copies  of  the  448-page  volume,  con- 
taining the  main  reports  reviewed  in  The  Survey 
for  December  18,  1915,  and  January  1.  This 
edition  was  exhausted  long  ago,  but  the  demand 
has  continued.  Congress  has  accordingly  been 
asked  to  authorize  the  publication  of  200,000  more 
copies.  No  argument  ought  to  be  necessary.  A 
commission  that  has  been  investigating  industrial 
unrest  for  two  years  has  made  its  report.  Its  find- 
ings should  be  within  reach  of  every  workingman 
and  every  employer  who  wants  a  copy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  more  than  the  main 
reports  should  be  published.  The  material  that 
ought  to  be  available  to  every  citizen  is,  first,  the 
volume  of  main  reports;  second,  individual  re- 
ports to  the  commission  by  its  staff  investigators ; 
third,  testimony  taken  in  the  public  hearings. 

Findings  of  the  staff  investigators  were  sum- 
marized in  the  report  of  the  director,  Basil  M. 
Manly,  in  the  main  volume;  but  the  brief  space 
given  to  each  subject  was  entirely  inadequate. 
Only  two  such  reports  were  published  in  full  by 
the  commission- — Luke  Grant's  individual  investi- 
gation of  structural  iron  workers  (summarized  in 
The  Survey  of  January  8),  and  George  P.  West's 
review  of  Colorado  and  the  Rockefeller  corre- 
spondence. Professor  Hoxie's  group  study  of 
scientific  management  has  been  issued  not  as  a 
government  report  but  as  a  book  by  a  private 
publisher,  and  will  be  summarized  by  the  author 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Survey.  The  public 
should  have  access  to  the  other  findings.  Among 
the  listed  reports  as  yet  unpublished,  several  of 
which  sound  especially  promising  in  view  of  the 
equipment  of  their  authors,  are: 

An  analysis  of  the  Economic  Causes  of  Industrial  Unrest, 
by  W.  Jett  Lauck,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  field  investiga- 
tions of  the  Immigration  Commission. 

Women  in  Industry,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  had  been  the  expert  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  this  subject. 

The  Land  Question,  by  Charles  W.  Holman,  formerly 
editor  of  a  farm  paper  in  Texas,  now  in  charge  of  the  press 
service  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Unemployment,  by  William  M.  Leiserson,  professor  of 
social  science,  Toledo  University,  formerly  superintendent  of 
Public  Employment  Offices  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Joint  Agreements,  by  George  E.  Barnett,  professor  of 
political  economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  one  of 
the  leading  students  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country. 

Industrial  Commissions  and  the  Public  Health,  by  Dr. 
B.  S.  Warren  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Despite  the  conditions  under  which  much  of  the 
work  was  carried  on,  there  may  be  presupposed  a 
wealth  of  information  in  these  field  reports,  the 
burying  of  which  would  be  little  short  of  a  crime. 
Their  limitations  can  be  recognized  without  con- 
sidering them  so  much  junk  to  be  stowed  away 
in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  Who  may  be 
responsible  for  their  incomplete,  untested,  and 
unpublished  state,  is  a  question  which  has  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  commission  rather 


than  with  the  performance  of  these  members  of 
the  staff.  Arrangement  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  more  important  reports  to  press  as  early  as 
possible  and  in  the  best  shape  possible.  They  can 
be  brought  out  for  what  they  are, — the  individual 
findings  of  experienced  investigators. 

The  testimony  taken  in  the  public  hearings  cov- 
ers in  one  way  or  another  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  It  includes  much  that  is 
worthless;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  and  coming  as 
it  does  principally  from  representative  employers 
and  employes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  reveals 
the  attitude  of  the  persons  most  directly  con- 
cerned toward  the  problem  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  should  be  made  permanently  available; 
and  its  value  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  it 
were  adequately  indexed. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations  which  is 
urging  the  passing  of  resolutions  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  200,000  copies  of  the  main  reports 
and  10,000  copies  of  the  testimony,  has  secured 
from  the  public  printer  an  estimate  of  $25,000  on 
the  report  and  $38,000  on  the  testimony,  a  total  of 
$63,000.  To  print  the  staff  reports  would,  it  is 
stated,  cost  about  $19,000  more.  In  other  words, 
all  this  material,  indexed  and  edited,  could  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested  in  the 
labor  problem  for  something  under  $100,000. 

For  Congress  to  fail  to  salvage  this  material  for 
such  a  sum,  would  be  utterly  wasteful.  Survey 
readers  should  write  their  representatives  and 
senators  in  behalf  of  an  adequate  appropriation 
covering  the  main  volume  of  reports,  the  staff  in- 
vestigations and  the  testimony. 


IN  recommending  the  abolishment  of  the  office 
of  "health  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York," 
and  in  calling  upon  the  President  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Public  Health  Service  officer  during  the 
interregnum  at  quarantine,  Governor  Whitman 
again  shows  himself  intelligently  aware  both  of 
the  specific  needs  of  his  state,  viewed  from  the 
angle  of  public  health,  and  of  the  trend  in  modern 
sanitary  science.  He  spoke  as  a  lawyer,  not  as  a 
physician,  when  giving  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  Roch- 
ester last  September,  but  he  spoke  with  evident 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  open  in  the 
realm  of  preventive  medicine. 

Among  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  this 
port  from  the  federal  administration  of  its  quar- 
antine are : 

1.  Uniformity  of  regulation,  with  the  consequent 
assurance  to  ship-owners  that,  having  complied 
with  federal  rules  at  one  port,  they  will  not  have 
to  lose  time  and  money  by  repeating  the  quaran- 
tine process  at  another  with  different  standards 
and  methods. 

2.  Adaptation  of  requirements  to  the  particular 
position.  For  instance,  measures  for  plague  pre- 
vention are  essential  at  every  port  having  com- 
munication with  China,  Japan,  the  East  via 
Azores,  or  the  much  nearer  South  American  ports 
of  Rio,  Bahia,  Pernambuco  or  Guayaquil.    But  a 
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case  of  yellow  fever  arriving  at  this  port  would  be 
a  much  less  serious  matter  than  if  this  region  were 
the  habitat  of  the  Stegomyia  mosquito;  and  ra- 
tional quarantine  procedure  would  allow  less 
severe  measures  here  than  would  be  possible  at 
ports  in  the  South  and  in  Central  America. 

3.  Specially  trained  officers.  More  and  more  it 
is  being  realized  that  quarantine  is  the  business  of 
a  specialist  and  therefore  presupposes  a  special- 
ist's training.  Schools  for  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases  are  being  formed.  Medical  training  is 
coming  to  include  courses  in  tropical  medicine 
even  for  physicians  in  general  practice.  For  the 
ends  of  the  earth  are  met  together  in  this  twen- 
tieth century,  and  each  brings  in  its  own  particular 
endemic.  Wherefore,  you  meet  leprosy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Wisconsin,  in  Texas;  and  mus  Alex- 
andrinus  embarks  for  no  particular  port  and  that 
only,  but  lands,  plague-stricken,  just  wherever  the 
ship  happens  to  unload  him. 

4.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all  the  advant- 
ages to  New  York  of  federal  administration  of 
quarantine  is  the  direct  touch  into  which  the  port 
would  be  brought  with  sanitary  progress  in  other 
lands,  with  the  International  Sanitary  Confer- 
ences of  American  Republics,  for  example;  or 
in  the  conventions  of  1 'Office  internationale 
d 'Hygiene  publique.  Representation  in  an  inter- 
national gathering  can  be  only  through  national 
delegates,  and  an  official  delegation  from  the 
United  States  to  a  sanitary  convention  can  be  only 
members  of  the  national  health  agency,  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Governor  Whitman  has  given  out  some  impres- 
sive facts  and  figures  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment that  the  transfer  will  be  an  economy  to 
the  state  as  the  station  at  Rosebank  is  sadly  lack- 
ing in  an  up-to-date  plant.  The  first  necessary 
steps  in  the  direction  of  a  complete  equip- 
ment were  indicated  in  the  quarantine  report 
for  1914  as  including  such  items  as  increased 
laboratory  and  inspection  staff;  boats  for  transfer 
and  boarding;  docks  and  ferry-slips  at  all  the 
islands;  water-mains  for  the  adequate  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  of  water;  fire-escapes;  ex- 
tended facilities  for  detention  and  disinfection. 

But  the  thousands  of  dollars  which  these  im- 
provements mean,  are  desperately  needed  for 
work  for  which  the  state  alone  is  inevitably 
responsible.  The  federal  government  cannot 
furnish  the  state  of  New  York  a  division  of  tuber- 
culosis in  its  Department  of  Health,  nor  extend 
the  activities  of  the  sanitary  supervisors.  But  the 
federal  government  is  splendidly  equipped  to 
carry  on  its  legitimate  task  of  national  quaran- 
tine,— including  that  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  governor's  recom- 
mendation should  be  acted  upon  by  the  legislature 
now  sitting.  Acting  in  response  to  the  President's 
request,  Surgeon-General  Blue  has  detailed  Dr. 
Leland  E.  Cofer,  chief  of  the  quarantine  division 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  fill  the  director- 
ship of  quarantine  at  this  port  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  J.  O'Connell.  It  remains  only 
for  the  New  York  Legislature  to  arrange  the  nec- 
essary transfer  of  authority  and  plant. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  NEUTRALS 

WITH  the  military  party  in  power  in  each 
country,  taking  the  censorship  of  the  press 
into  their  hands,  the  whole  stream  of  communica- 
tion which  ordinarily  makes  for  international 
public  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  stopped. 

One  of  the  first  practical  services  of  a  confer- 
ence of  neutrals  would  be  to  supply  a  clearing- 
house to  be  used  by  the  different  groups  in  the 
belligerent  countries  who  have  programs  they 
wish  to  propose  as  bases  for  negotiations.  For 
example,  many  English  people  say  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  talk  peace  after  the  Germans 
have  been  driven  out  of  Belgium;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  in  Germany  a  large  Anti-Annexation 
League,  of  which  the  secretary  of  state,  Hans 
Delbruch,  is  a  member,  declaring  that  Germany 
must  not  keep  Belgium.  The  group  in  England, 
with  no  way  of  communicating  with  the  anti-an- 
nexation group  in  Germany,  have  assumed  that 
the  Germans  must  be  driven  out  of  Belgium  irre- 
spective of  the  amount  of  bloodshed  involved; 
while  the  people  in  Germany  have  assumed  that 
England,  bent  upon  a  military  victory,  would 
receive  no  negotiations. 

Not  only  is  this  true  in  respect  to  interchanges 
between  different  nations,  but  within  the  countries 
themselves,  whatever  sentiment  there  is  for  peace 
can  find  small  outlet  through  the  press. 

With  a  group  of  neutrals,  however,  sitting 
in  some  city  as  The  Hague,  or  Berne,  or  Copenha- 
gen, the  Union  for  Democratic  Control,  with  its 
very  reasonable  program,  could  say  to  the  con- 
ference what  it  could  not  publish  in  England ;  and 
if  the  conference  gave  this  out,  it  would  become 
news  and  would  be  published  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, without  subjecting  newspapers  handling  it 
to  the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
press  at  present,  as  described  by  Mr.  Buxton, 
M.  P.,  in  a  public  address  in  November,  is  to  pub- 
lish only  the  most  inflaming  statements  issued  by 
the  extremists  in  the  countries  with  which  they 
are  at  war. 

Further,  while  the  labor  men  of  France  have 
broken  off  communication  with  the  labor  leaders 
of  Germany,  they  could  find  out  each  other's  pro- 
grams through  such  a  neutral  conference,  and 
doubtless  discover  that  in  many  respects  unknown 
to  themselves,  their  programs  are  identical. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  governments 
have  sources  of  information  through  their  foreign 
offices,  this  is  not  true  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
among  whom  groups  with  definite  programs  for 
terms  of  peace  are  growing. 

If  this  war  is  to  be  ended  by  public  negotiations 
and  by  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  people  them- 
selves of  the  terms  of  peace,  it  can  only  be  done 
through  some  such  clearing-house  as  a  conference 
of  neutral  nations  would  afford.  Otherwise  the 
people  will  know  nothing  of  the  terms  of  peace 
until  these  are  practically  ratified;  and  the  only 
way  popular  opposition  could  then  express  itself 
would  partake  of  the  character  of  revolution. 

Jane  Apdams. 
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THE  SING  SING  STABBINGS 

FOR  a  year  the  most  insignificant  happening 
at  Sing  Sing  has  been  "news."  Ever  since 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  became  warden  and  began 
to  supplant  the  rigors  and  monotonies  of  the  old 
system  with  a  measure  of  personal  freedom  inside 
the  walls,  any  untoward  event,  any  occurrence 
that  might  be  attributed  to  the  changed  life  of  the 
inmates,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  headline  in 
the  daily  press. 

Especially  has  this  been  true  of  fights.  En- 
counters between  prisoners  have  apparently  been 
regarded  as  of  vast  importance.  Not  all  reports 
of  these  affairs  have  stopped  with  the  truth.  A 
fractured  skull  that  left  the  victim  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  hospital  next  day,  a  chair  thrown  at 
the  head  of  a  judge  of  the  inmates '  court,  when  in 
reality  the  chair  was  only  raised  and  was  intended 
for  a  witness — these  are  samples  of  the  highly 
•colored  accounts  that  have  reached  the  outside. 

All  of  this  has  perhaps  been  natural  enough. 
The  effect  of  it  has  been  to  create  an  impression 
that  Sing  Sing  is  in  the  clutch  of  rowdyism,  that 
discipline  is  on  the  wane  and  daily  life  demoral- 
ized. Such  a  picture  is  easy  to  set  up;  difficulty 
<jomes  in  trying  to  overthrow  it.  Records  at  Sing 
Sing  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Compara- 
tive statistics  of  this  or  that  phase  of  life  are  in 
most  instances  impossible  to  give,  for  administra- 
tions preceding  Mr.  Osborne's  were  not  interested 
in  keeping  tab  on  their  own  acts. 

One  set  of  figures,  however,  seems  complete,  and 
it  bears  on  two  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  Osborne  by  the  Westchester  county  grand 
jury.  Records  of  the  emergency  cases  treated  in 
the  prison  hospital  are  sworn  to  by  the  prison 
physician.  It  is  these  emergency  cases  that  in- 
clude whatever  wounds,  cuts  and  other  injuries 
are  inflicted  in  fights  between  prisoners;  some  of 
them  may  be  due  to  accidents,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  results  of  physical  encounters. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
there  was  an  average  daily  population  in  Sing 
Sing  of  1,439  inmates;  during  that  year  378 
emergency  cases  were  treated  in  the  hospital.  In 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  the  average 
daily  population  was  1,466;  372  emergency  cases 
were  treated.  In  1915,  ten  months  of  which  were 
under  Mr.  Osborne's  regime,  the  average  daily 
population  was  1,618.  If  the  same  proportion  of 
emergency  cases  had  been  treated  as  in  the  two 
preceding  years  the  number  would  have  been 
418.    The  actual  number  was  86. 

The  record  is  even  better  than  that.  On  .Janu- 
ary 1,  Mr.  Osborne  directed  that  all  emergency 
cases  treated  in  the  hospital  should  be  reported 
immediately  to  him.  Between  January  1  and 
September  30,  42  such  reports  reached  him,  so 
that  while  86  cases  occurred  during  the  fiscal  year, 
fewer  than  half  that  number  occurred  during  the 
last  nine  of  the  ten  months  Mr.  Osborne  was 
warden. 

Nor  is  that  all.  It  is  possible  to  separate  from 
these  emergency  cases  those  due  to  "incised 
wounds"  or  cuts  and  those  due  to  stabs.     Both 


of  these,  of  course,  were  almost  certainly  the  re- 
sult of  fighting.     The  figures  are: 


Incised    wounds 
Stabs    


1913 

1914 

1915 

197 

215 

67 

94 

43 

4 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Westchester 
County  Research  Bureau,  an  impartial  body  with 
offices  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  They  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  another  important  fact: 
with  the  coming  in  of  Mr.  Osborne's  administra- 
tion, prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  were  allowed  more 
freedom  than  ever  before,  both  in  the  yard  and 
about  the  buildings.  The  opportunity  for  dis- 
putes and  friction  has,  therefore,  been  greater 
than  in  former  years. 

The  figures  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been 
less  use  of  the  hospital,  or  that  its  facilities  have 
been  held  in  greater  reserve  than  before.  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  total  number  of  cases  treated 
in  the  hospital  and  the  proportion  of  those  cases 
to  the  total  prison  population  have  increased,  in- 
dicating a  wider  use  of  hospital  accommodations 
by  the  prisoners : 

1911  1912  1913  1914  1915 

Number   of   cases   treated 

in   hospital    386     365     437     456    677 

Percentage  of  average 
daily  prison  popula- 
tion   .• 23      24      30      31      42 

There  is  another  column  in  the  hospital  sheet 
that  bears  on  the  question  of  prison  liberty  and 
routine  in  another  way.  You  can  knock  a  man 
down  and  out  with  the  blunt  edge  of  an  endless 
routine  as  well  as  with  a  mess-room  knife.  A 
killing  monotony  was  one  of  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  system  of  prison  life.  From 
morning  to  night  and  from  week  end  to  week  end 
there  was  no  relief  to  the  treadmill  routine  that 
ground  out  of  men's  characters  whatever  of  initi- 
ative and  self-reliance  they  may  have  had.  Every 
move  was  made  to  the  sound  of  a  gong  or  the 
tap  of  a  stick.  And  when  you  add  to  this  the 
continuous  hours  spent  in  cramped  cells — from 
4:30  in  the  afternoon  till  7  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Monday 
morning  with  an  hour  or  two  for  chapel  on  Sun- 
day— you  have  a  dreary  and  maddening  round. 

Under  the  new  system,  monotony  has  decreased 
and  with  it  insanity.  Warden  McCormick  broke 
the  routine  somewhat  when  he  went  to  Sing  Sing 
in  July,  1914,  and  Mr.  Osborne  broke  it  further 
when  he  arrived  in  December.  Neither  the  num- 
bers involved  nor  the  period  of  time  is  sufficient 
to  justify  any  positive  conclusions,  but  on  the 
presumption  that  the  diagnoses  by  the  hospital 
staff  have  been  made  in  the  same  way  for  the 
past  five  years,  the  trend  is  unmistakably  one  of 
improvement : 

1911   1912  1913  101-t   1915 
Xumber  of  prisoners  who 

went    insane    21       i2       -IS       27       1Q 

Percentage   of   population 

that    went    insane...  1.27      2.1       3.3       l.S    1.17 

Winthrop  P.  Lake. 
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shall  extend  all  along  our  boundary  and 
the  ignoble  word  "peace"  shall  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  More  war  is  the  way 
to  peace. 

"Bromide  Smith." 
West  Newton,  Mass. 


A  TARIFF   AGAINST   CHILD   LABOR 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  issue  you 
call  attention  to  the  barbarous  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  some  of  the 
backward  countries  of  the  East,  where 
children  9  years  of  age  and  under  are 
kept  at  monotonous  tasks  13  and  14 
hours  a  day  making  articles  highly 
prized  by  the  "civilized  nations  of  the 
West." 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  debar  the 
importation  of  articles  produced  under 
inhumane  conditions?  Might  not  a  lit- 
tle of  our  intense  interest  in  the  "rights 
of  humanity"  be  exercised  here?  Have 
we  not  here  the  germ  of  an  effective 
international  unity  in  the  common  agree- 
ment among  more  advanced  nations  to 
further  such  restriction?  And  would 
not  all  concerned,  apart  from  humani- 
tarian considerations,  be  the  gainers,  in 
the  standardization  of  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  freeing  us  from 
"cut-throat"  competition,  establishing 
true  division  of  labor  and  resulting  in 
most  efficient  production  or  cheapest 
product  ? 

New  York.  H.  Kaplan. 

A  BELATED  XMAS  CARD 

To  the  Editor:  At  present  R.  H. 
Macy  and  the  express  companies  are 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  industrial 
unrest  by  running  delivery  wagons  on 
Sunday.  My  mother  and  I  saw  the 
Macy  wagon  and  friends  told  us  of  see- 
ing the  express  wagons.  If  shoppers 
knew  that  they  must  shop  earlier  or  not 
at  all,  they  would  shop  earlier. 

Adelaide   Gemberling. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

NOT  WITH  FORD 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  today  in 
your  issue  of  December  11,  you  have  my 
name  on  a  scroll  with  a  picture  of  a 
clown  at  sea.  You  say  that  my  name 
appeared  on  "the  final  roster"  of  the 
Ford  party. 

I  was  never  asked  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, never  wrote  a  single  word  to 
them,  or  knew  anything  whatever  about 
them ;  except  that  I  saw  the  fact  in  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Ford's  intentions  and 
aspirations. 

Their  way  may  be  better  than  mine — 
every  one  wishes  them  all  success.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  criticizing 
them,  but  their  way  is  not  my  way,  and 
I  think  I  am  as  much  entitled  to  a  denial 
of  the  statement  as  if  you  had  inadvert- 
ently classed  me  in  the  ranks  of  one  of 
the  lamentably  numerous  American 
"schools"  when  really  I  am  the  humblest 
of   orthodox    M.    D.'s. 

Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 
[Harvard   Surgical   Unit.] 
Near  Boulogne,  France. 

[The  names  published  in  The  Survey 
of   December    11    were   drawn    from  the 


roster  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
at  the  time  the  Ford  ship  sailed.  Whe- 
ther the  Ford  party  or  the  Times  made 
up  the  list,  we  do  not  know.  The  Sur- 
vey regrets  its  share  in  giving  currency 
to  tlie  misstatement. — Editor.] 

THE  TIMES  TH  \T  TRY 

To  the  Editcr:  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  full  agreement  with  William 
Stearns  Davis,  in  his  letter  on  Prepared- 
ness in  your  issue  of  January  8. 

Suppose  you  owned  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  knew  that  there  were  wolves  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  were  considering  the 
advisability  of  buying  a  rifle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  flock.  And  then  suppose 
I  should  try  to  dissuade  you  by  arguing 
that  your  true  protection  lay  in  unpre- 
paredness,  for  the  wolves  would  not  at- 
tack you  if  you  were  unprepared.  And 
suppose  I  should  enforce  my  argument 
by  statistics  showing  how  many  miles 
of  macadam  highway  might  be  laid  down 
with  the  money  now  spent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rifles.  This  is  substantially 
Mr.  Bryan's  argument. 

How  would  you  and  the  other  pacifists 
like  to  have  your  sisters  and  daughters 
treated  as  thousands  of  Belgian  women 
have  been  treated,  if  reports  are  true? 
What  has  happened  to  Belgian  women 
may  happen  to  American  women  if  we 
continue  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  and 
make  no  preparation  to  resist  invasion. 

R 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Editor:  May  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  sense  of  humor  which 
permitted  you  to  publish  William 
Stearns  Davis'  and  Erving  Winslow's 
delightful  letters  in  your  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 8.  As  president  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Fortification  of  the 
Canadian  Boundary  Line,  these  letters 
have  especially  pleased  me. 

The  more  we  can  get  people  to  stop 
thinking  and  talking  about  peace  the 
better  shall  it  be  for  us.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Wilson's  peaceful  overtures  to  for- 
eign nations  have  so  far  all  succeeded, 
but  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  theory 
that  there  may  be  conditions  under 
which  they  might  not  succeed.  Let  this 
chance  success  not  blind  us  to  the  patri- 
otic theory  that  non-Americans  can  only 
be  managed  by  the  use  of  firearms.  We 
must  not  let  facts  blind  us  to  theories. 

Theoretically,  also,  a  large  army  and 
navy  will  preserve  our  peace;  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  chanced  that  this  theory  also 
is  not  supported  by  any  facts,  but  this 
I  repeat  should  not  blind  us  to  the  possi- 
ble validity  of  the  theory  sometime.  To 
see  Uncle  Sam  reaching  for  his  gun  at 
the  present  time  thrills  the  heart  of  every 
patriot.  Japan  will  understand,  as  will 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  is  a 
real  sport  and  has  boys  to  burn.  Soon 
the    joyful    day    will    come    when    forts 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  the 
letter  of  Professor  Davis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  your  issue  of 
January  8.  It  raises  a  graver  question 
than  its  content  expresses.  It  implies  a 
threatened  •  withdrawal  of  support  if 
you  continue  editorial  expression  of 
opinions  which  Professor  Davis  does  not 
approve.  Intolerant  and  proscriptive 
partizanship  may  be  expected  from  the 
backward  and  the  ignorant.  It  unhap- 
pily persists  in  some  endowed  and  class 
controlled  educational  institutions.  It 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  democratic  uni- 
versity and  such  a  letter  as  this  inevit- 
ably raises  the  question  of  the  fitness 
of  its  writer  to  be  a  member  of  such  a 
faculty. 

Harold  Marshall. 

Melrose,   Mass. 


To  the  Editor:  On  page  370  of  The 
Survey  for  January  1,  I  notice  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Committee  to  Fight 
the  Huge  War  Budget,  and  that  you 
are  the  second  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

Feeling  that  preparedness  is  absolutely- 
essential  to  the  stability  and  safety  of 
our  country,  and  that  those  who  oppose 
this  war  budget  are  dangerous  members 
of  the  community,  as  being  either  trai- 
torously unpatriotic  or  led  astray  by 
maudelain  [sic]  sentimentality,  and  in 
either  case  as  unworthy  to  be  leaders  of 
thought,  I  hereby  request  you  to  dis- 
continue sending  me  The  Survey.  I 
do  not  wish  to  countenance  your  atti- 
tude by  continuing  to  receive  the  pub- 
lication of  which  you  are  editor. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Forbes. 
Rockford,  111. 


To  the  Editor:  After  reading  Prof. 
William  Stearn  Davis'  letter  in  The 
Survey  of  January  8,  I  want  to  let  you 
hear  from  one  of  your  subscribers  who 
heartily  approves  of  the  policy  of  The 
Survey  and  of  your  own  editorial  po- 
sition. 

I  find  it  not  only  personally  helpful  to 
find  such  constructive  thinking  in  The 
Survey,  when  most  of  the  reading  in 
other  papers  tends  to  confuse  your 
thought ;  but  I  had  to  rely  on  The  Sur- 
vey as  the  only  reliable  source  of  news 
in  regard  to  such  things  as  Henry 
Ford's  expedition,  for  example. 

J.  Barnard  Walton. 
[General   Secretary  Advancement  Com- 
mittee, The  General  Conference  of 
the    Religious    Society   of   Friends.] 

Philadelphia. 

HOOKWORM'S    PLAGE    IN   HISTORY 

To  the  Editor  :  May  I  call  attention 
to  two  paragraphs  in  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 18  in  which  appears  a  notice 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Report 
on   Hookworm  ? 

In  the  Gist  of  It  you  say:  "The 
South's  profit  from  slave  labor  has  been 
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wiped   out   by   its   loss   from   hookworm 

disease    which    the   kidnapped   Africans 

brought  along  with  them." 

Now  this  statement  is  picturesque  and 

nicely  retributory,  but  is  it  entirely  true? 
The  kidnapped  Africans  brought  hook- 
worm with  them,  so  Dr.  Stiles  and  his 
colleagues  tell  us,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  doubtful 
profit  from  slave  labor — which  profit*  by 
the  way,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
proportion  of  the  southern  population — 
was  wiped  out  in  blood  and  fire  and  hate 
and  misery  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
subsequent    reconstruction    period. 

Then  secondly  you  say  (page  316) 
"  'Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation' — hookworm  was,  it  is  said, 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  kid- 
napped Negroes,  who  are  thus  at  last 
revenged  upon  their  captors."  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  "No  economic  ad- 
vantage which  the  South  gained  by  that 
cheap  labor,  compensates  for  the  eco- 
nomic loss  now  caused  by  an  anemic 
and  therefore  weak  and  inefficient  work- 
ing population." 

Here  you  are  apparently  trying  to  deal 
out  retributory  justice  with  a  scriptural 
vengeance,  and  with  a  "grandfather 
clause"  thrown  in!  Literally  translated 
it  sounds  like  this: 

"Southerners  suffer  from  hookworm, 
they  are  weak  and  inefficient  in  conse- 
quence. They  caught  the  disease  from 
the  Negro.  It  serves  them  right  be- 
cause their  grandfathers  kidnapped  and 
held  Negroes  in  bondage." 

I  think  it  could  be  well  established,  if 
it  were  worth  while  to  do  so,  that  the 
great  mass  of  hookworm  sufferers  in  the 
South  are  children  of  ignorant  whites 
who  did  not  own  slaves  nor  kidnap 
them.  Why  do  you  drag  in  a  by-gone 
moral  issue  anyway?  In  spite  of  un- 
dreamed-of world  warfare  in  these  days, 
are  we  not  encompassed  by  a  "larger 
and  diviner  air"  than  the  clogged  and 
dusty  atmosphere  of  1860? 

As  for  the  39  per  cent  of  school  chil- 
dren in  rural  parts  of  the  South  found  to 
be  infected  with  hookworm— you  can- 
not preach  too  often  or  too  long  about 
plans  for  their  education  and  relief- 
but  a  sense  of  proportion  and  of  histor- 
ical perspective  is  a  good  thing  to  carry 
along   while  preaching. 

And  although  I  thus  exhort  you, 
please  remember  that  I  am  always  a 
warm  friend  of  your  admirable  and  in- 
dispensable magazine. 

Helen  B.  Pendleton. 

[Supervisor   of   District   Work,    Bureau 
of  Associated  Charities.] 
Newark,  N.  J. 

[The  whole  question  of  the  slave  trade 
seemed  so  remote  an  issue,  so  far  off 
from  the  present,  that  we  should  have  as 
easily  expected  a  Salemite  to  be  hurt 
by  a  reference  to  the  hanging  of  witches 
as  any  southerner  to  resent  an  allusion 
to  the  time  when  Negroes  were  imported 
to  this  country  for  sale.  Evidently  we 
are  wrong,  and  can  only  say  that  we 
never  meant  to  imply  a  criticism  of  the 
present    South. — Editor.] 


Personals 


DR.  L.  E.  COFER 

IN  DETAILING  Dr.  L.  E.  Cofer  for 
special  duty  at  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion at  New  York,  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service  pays  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  New  York  as  a  port  of  en- 
try to  this  country.  For  Dr.  Cofer  is 
assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  chief  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign and  Insular  Quarantine,  which 
conducts  all  the  maritime  quarantine 
work  of  the   federal  government. 

Dr.  Cofer  entered  the  service  in  1889. 
His  twenty-six  years  of  duty  have  been 
specially  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  immigration  and  quarantine 
laws.  He  has  served  at  Ellis  Island, 
N.  Y.,  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Mexico 
City,  where,  during  a  severe  outbreak 
of  yellow  fever  he  established  a  train 
inspection  service  for  the  immediate  de- 
tection of  passengers  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  infection — Seattle,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Honolulu,  where  he  was  chief 
of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


CTRIKlN<i  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Cleveland  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  arc  scheduled  under  the  new 
administration     of     Mayor     Harry     L. 


Davis,  replacing  Newton  D.  Baker,  be- 
gins. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, which  will  limit  the  work  of  the 
welfare  department,  as  it  will  that  of  all 
city  departments,  the  welfare  work  will 
still  further  be  changed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lamar  T.  Beman  as  director, 
in  place  of  the  Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley. 

Dr.  Cooley  is  perhaps  most  famous  for 
his  development  of  the  farm  system  of 
correction,  with  ready  parole.  On  the 
Cooley  Farms  of  2,000  acres  are  now 
grouped  the  House  of  Correction,  the 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  the  Infirmary, 
the  Girls'  Correction  Home,  and  similar 
city  institutions  of  lesser  importance. 
The  whole  forms  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  Dr.  Cooley's  vision.  Dr.  Cooley  plans 
to  retire  from  active  social  work  and  go 
on  the  lecture  platform. 

The  new  director  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land thirty-eight  years  ago  and  has 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Adelbert  College  and  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Ohio  State  Univers- 
ity, where  he  specialized  in  political  sci- 
ence, sociology,  and  economics.  For 
the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  taught 
American  history  and  civil  government 
in  the  East  High  School.  During  this 
time  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  has  published  in  the  Debaters'  Hand- 
book Series  a  work  on  Compulsory  In- 
dustrial Arbitration  and  one  on  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  besides 
numerous  magazine  articles. 

Mr.  Beman  was  nominated  for  the 
state  legislature  in  May,  1912,  when 
a  nomination  seemed  as  good  as  an  elec- 
tion, but  was  defeated  as  a  result  of  the 
split  in  the  Republican  party  that  de- 
veloped later.  He  has  always  been  great- 
ly interested  in  social  work  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  many  different  phases 
of  it.  He  was  connected  with  Good- 
rich House  for  two  years  while  an  un- 
dergraduate in  college. 


I    \M  \R    T.    BEMAN 


ROBERT  D.  DRIPPS  has  just  re- 
turned to  active  duty  as  the  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  after  serv- 
ing for  about  three  months  as  director 
of  public  safety  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Not  the  least  important  of  his 
accomplishments  during  his  brief  term 
as  director  is  the  effective  beginning 
made  in  the  transformation  of  methods 
and  conditions  at  the  city's  House  of 
Correction.  Plans  made  with  Dr. 
Dripps'  assistance  during  his  predeces- 
sor's term,  and  following  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  commission  have  been 
put  under  way  with  the  result  that  the 
fundamental  needs  for  segregation  of 
special  classes,  opportunity  for  regular 
employment  and  recreation  for  women 
prisoners,  and  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment, especially  for  inebriates,  are  in  a 
fair  wav  of  being  met. 


Jottings 
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The  Immigration  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  opened  an 
immigrant  inquiry  office  at  240  East  79 
Street,  New  York  city.  All  foreigners  in 
need  of  advice  and  information  are  invited 
to  call  in  person  or  to  write.  For  the 
convenience  of  working  people  the  office  is 
open  in  the  evening. 


The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  of 
Boston  has  adopted  a  novel  way  of  dis- 
tributing prohibition  posters.  Five  linen 
posters  suitable  for  trees,  posts,  etc.,  will 
be  given  free  to  any  one  who  will  promise 
to  put  them  up  out-of-doors.  Paper  post- 
ers will  be  furnished  also  for  display  in 
shop  windows,  insertion  in  local  news- 
papers, etc. 


Mathew  A.  Schmidt  was  convicted  in 
Los  Angeles  on  December  30  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
McNamaras  in  blowing  up  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  building  in  1910.  Schmidt  and 
David  Caplan  were  arrested  last  year  after 
a  five-years'  search,  charged  with  complicity 
in  this  crime.  Caplan  has  not  yet  been 
tried. 


The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  city  is  soon  to  advertise  for 
candidates  and  hold  examinations  for  the 
positions  of  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
newly  reorganized  Children's  Court,  and  of 
the  recently  consolidated  Magistrates' 
Courts.  This  is  the  first  time  that  these 
positions  in  New  York  city  have  been  de- 
clared under  the  civil  service  law. 


The  building  of  a  social  and  civic  center 
around  a  tri-city  high  school  was  described 
in  The  Survey  for  October  17,  1914.  This 
bit  of  community  life  of  La  Salle,  Peru  and 
Oglesby,  111.,  is  now  more  extensively  de- 
scribed in  a  special  pamphlet  issued  under 
the  authorization  of  the  local  board  of 
education.  It  contains  information  on  all 
the  welfare  enterprises  operating  in  the 
district,  amounting  to  a  local  social  service 
directory. 


President  Wilson  has  designated  January 
27  as  a  day  on  which  Americans  may  make 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
Jews  in  Europe.  The  President's  procla- 
mation recites  the  resolution,  which  says 
that  9,000,000  Jews  are  in  the  warring 
countries,  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  destitute  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing, 
and  that  millions  of  them  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  adds  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  moved  to  aid  the  war- 
stricken  people  of  a  race  which  has  given 
to  the  United  States  so  many  worthy  citi- 
zens. Contributions  may  be  addressed  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Audiences  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  people 
attended  the  series  of  free  lectures  on  The 
Industrial  Regime  given  by  Scott  Nearing 
in  Baltimore  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Corporation  and  a  committee 
representative  of  many  social  agencies.  About 
1,000  people  filled  in  cards  asking  for  their 
names  and  occupations.  These  showed  65 
per  cent  women,  35  per  cent  men.  The 
women's  occupations  were:  no  "gainful"  oc- 
cupation 35.3  per  cent,  teachers  and  other 


professions  30.7,  social  workers  14.2, 
students  8.9,  clerical,  7.7,  miscellaneous  2.9. 
The  men  were,  business  37.7,  professions 
33.4,  clerical  9.1,  students  4.2,  miscellaneous 
and  not  stated  15.3. 


By  one  of  those  strange  errors  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  prone  to,  a  sentence  in  the 
account  of  the  Chicago  clothing  workers' 
strike  published  in  The  Survey  for  Jan- 
uary 8,  was  made  to  say  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  the  meaning  intended.  After  re- 
porting that  ten  influential  women  friends 
of  the  strikers,  who  acted  as  pickets,  and 
a  prominent  clergyman  were  arrested  for 
interfering  with  the  police,  the  account  de- 
clared that  the  protest  of  these  people  "cul- 
minated in  testimony  which  led  the  grand 
jury  to  rebuke  police  impartiality  and  un- 
necessary resort  to  force."  Of  course,  the 
phrase  should  have  been  "rebuke  police 
partiality." 


PAMPHLETS 


Field-Work  and  the  Training  of  the  Social 
Worker.  By  Edith  Abbott,  associate  director, 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
No.  50.  Price  7  cents.  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

Field  Work.  By  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  associate 
director,  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers. 
No.  49.  Price  5  cents.  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

The  Curriculum  op  the  Professional  School 
of  Social  Work.  By  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 
director,  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers. 
No.  48.  Price  5  cents.  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago. 

The  Police  Department  and  the  Social  Prob- 
lem. By  Alfred  S.  Nlles,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  No.  40.  Price  8  cents.  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  315  Ply- 
mouth  Court,   Chicago. 

Organizing  the  Neighborhood  for  Recrea- 
tion. By  Lee  F.  Ilanmer,  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York.  No.  45.  Price  7  cents.  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  315 
Plymouth   Court,  Chicago. 

Health  Insurance.  By  J.  P.  Chamberlain, 
Legislative  Bill  Drafting  Association,  Colum- 
bia University.  New  York.  No.  44.  Price  8 
cents.  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

The  Possibilities  of  Research  as  Applied 
to  Tna  Prevention  of  Feeble-Minpfdness. 
By  II.  H.  Ooddard.  New  Jersey  Training 
School,  Vineland.  No.  43.  Price  5  cents. 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, 315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Unemployment:  rroblem  and  Remedies.  By 
Henry  R.  Seager,  professor  of  political  eco- 
nomy, Columbia  University,  New  York.  No. 
42.  Price  8  cents.  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  315  Plymouth 
Court,   Chicago. 

Infant  Mortality  in  Institutions.  By  Thillp 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  secretary,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality.  New  York.  No.  41.  Price  7  cents. 
National'  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, 315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

The  Policy  of  State  Am  to  Private  Chari- 
ties. Bv  Robert  D.  Drlpps.  executive  secre- 
tary, Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.  No.  40.  Price  10  cents. 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, 315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

Report  of  the  Committee.  Ry  Martha  P. 
Falconer,  chairman,  Sleighton  Farm.  Darling, 
Pa.  No.  30.  Price  8  cents.  Natlonnl  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago. 

Christian  Conquests  Through  Inter-Church 
Activities.  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Roy  B.  Guild, 
executive  secretary.  105  East  22  Street,  New 
York  city.  Price  5  cents  each  :  dozen  copies 
50  cents  ;  one  hundred  copies  $4. 


1 

CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  February  g. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

Boards  of  Health,  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of.  Boston,  Mass.,  January  27.  Sec'y, 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Slack,  Health  Department, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  10.  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive, James  E.  West,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg., 
New  York. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C,  February  8-10. 
Gen.  Sec'y,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Riggs 
Building,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG     man,  college    graduate,    two 

years'    experience  in   charity   organization, 

seeks    position    in  similar   work.      Address 
2245.  Survey. 

REGISTERED  Nurse  with  social  service 
experience  wants  position.  Address  2250 
Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  —  Married  couples,  without 
children,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45, 
to  take  charge  of  cottages  at  Thorn  Hill 
School  for  Boys.  Wages  $00.00  per  month 
and  maintenance  increasing  with  term  of 
service.  Address  Superintendent  Thorn 
Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Pa. 


WHAT  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
SHOULD  KNOW 

ABOUT  THEIR  OWN  COMMUNITIES 

By  Margaret  F.  Byington 

A  new  and  completely  revised  edition 
of  this  Social  Outline  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  its  third  ten  thousand  of  cir- 
culation. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

In  quantities,  $5.00   a  hundred 
Published  by 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 


INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

Has  it  fixed  principles  ?  If  it 
changes  how  can  changes  be 
regulated?  These  and  related 
questions  are  discussed  by 
Dean  James  Parker  Hall  and 
Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey  in 

The  International  Journal  of  Ethics 

JANUARY  NUMBER 
Other  articles  on  "Human  Nature  and  the 
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Family." 
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Child  Labor  Committee,  National.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  February  3-7.  Sec'y,  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Consumers'  League,  New  York  city.  Held 
in  conjunction  with  meeting  of  New  York 
State  Consumers'  League,  New  York 
city,  January  31. 

Consumers'  League,  New  York  State.  New 
York  city,  January  31-February  1.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Eaton,  609  Comstock  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Education,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
January  20-22.  Sec'y,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  140 
West  42nd   Street,   New   York. 

Religious  Education  Association,  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting.  Chicago,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 28-March  2.  Sec'y,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26.  Sec'y, 
J.  L.  Randall,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Social  Service,  North  Carolina  Conference 
for.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  January  23-26. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  C.  A.  Upchurch,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Superintendence,  Department  of  (N.  E. 
A.).  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26. 
Sec'y,  E.  C.  Warriner,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

National 

Boys'  Work  Conference.  Scranton,  Pa., 
May  17-19,  1916.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Atkinson, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Charities  and  Correction,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10- 
17,  1916.  Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Ply- 
mouth Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Drama  League  of  America.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  22-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Orb,  736  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, National  Congress  of.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  April  4-9.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  910  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nurses'  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y,  Kath- 
arine DeWitt,  45  South  Union  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y, 
Isabelle  M.  Stewart,  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

Posture  League,  American.  New  York 
city,  March  11.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Tay- 
lor, 125  West  58th  Street,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26- 
May  2.  Executive  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for  the 
Study   and    Prevention   of.     Washington, 

D.  C,  May  11-12,  1916.  Ass't  Sec'y, 
Philip  P.  Jacobs,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New   York. 

State  and  Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  Tennessee 
State  Conference  of.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
March,  1916.  Sec'y,  J.  P.  Kranz,  Asso- 
ciated  Charities,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  May  1-5, 
1916.  Sec'y,  Stuart  A.  Queen,  533  Phelan 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sociological  Congress,  Southern.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,   March  27-30,  1916.     Sec'y,  J. 

E.  McCulloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

EXHIBITS 

Prison  Exhibit  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Prison  Reform  :  January  10-24,  New 
York  city;  January  31-February  5,  Buf- 
falo; February  14-19,  Rochester;  Febru- 
ary 28-March  4,  Syracuse;  March  13-18, 
Albany.  Sec'y,  Alexander  Cleland,  105 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  naJonal  bodies  will  g'adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Alway 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 

PREVENTION   OF   BLINDNESS  -  National 
r~       Committee  for.      Objects  :     To  furnish   iu- 
formation    for    Associations,    Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern    slides,    lectures.      Printed    matter  :   sam- 
ples  free:   quantities  at   cost.      Invites   member- 
ship.     Field,     I'nited     otates.       Includes     N.     Y. 
State   Com.    Ed.    M.    Van   Cleve.    Mgr.   Director; 
Carolyn  ('.  Van   Blarcotn,  Sec. ;  Gordon  L».  Berry, 
Field'  Sec.  ;    Address.    130    E.   22d    St.,   N.    Y.    C. 

QEX  EDUCATION— Society  of  Sanitary  and 
^  -Mural    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    Street, 
New      York      City.       Maurice      A.       Bigeiow, 
Secretary.      Seven    educational    pamphlets.      10c 
each.      Three     reprints.       5c     each.       Quarterly 
journal.      $1.00   per  year.     Dues — Active   $2.00; 
Contributing,   $5.00;   Sustaining,   $10.00.      Mem- 
bership   includes    current    and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   bureau. 

/COMMITTEE   ON   PROVISION   FOR   THE 

/^ANCER- American   Society   for  the  Control 
\^      of    Cancer,    28ft    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis     E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To    disseminate    knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,      treatment     and     prevention. 
1'ublicarious  free  on   request.      Annual   member- 
ship  dues  $5. 

\.    FEEBLE-MINDED   —Objects:   To  dissem- 
^^      inate     knowledge     concerning     the     extent 
and    menace    of    feeblemindedness    and    to   sug- 
gest  and    initiate    methods    for    its   control    and 
ultimate  eradication   from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Bldg.  Phila..  In     For  in- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  Joseph  P  Byer8„ 
Exec.  Sec'y. 

PCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School   Ily- 
^       gieue    Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Ltracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly    congresses   and   proceedings. 

Racial   Problems 

ltTEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets     the    demand 

1^     for    concise     information    concerning     the 

condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 

Tl  7TENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
IVI    'or    Mental     Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New   York   City,   Clifford   W.  Beers.   Sec'y. 
Write    lor    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention  of  insanity  and   mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 

Race.     Extended      bibliographies.      Full      index. 
Price    25c.      By    mail    35c.      Negro    Y'ear    Book 
Company.    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In    addition    to    information    in    Negro    Year 
Book,     Tuskegee     Institute     will     furnish     other 
data  on   the  condition   and   progress   of   the   Ne- 
gro   race. 

tal    Hygiene. 

TJAMPTON     INSTITUTE.    HAMPTON.   VA. 

\TAT10NAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
r\  Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F.  Rob- 

^  bins,    Exec.     See..    M3     E.    27th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into    a    National    Department   of   Health    to    in- 
form  t ho   people  how   to  prevent  disease. 

_£~J       — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.     "Great 
educational  experiment  station."   Neither 
a    state    nor   a    government    school.      Supported 
by     voluntary     contributions.       II.     B.     Frissell. 
Principal  :    F.    K.    Rogers,    Treasurer :     W.    H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.     Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Workman,  Illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 

T»UBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 

to  donors. 

the   Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
*      1(15   East   2l'nd  St.     New   Y'ork.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,   sent   upon    request.      Annual   transac- 
tions  and   other   publications   free   to   members. 

■R  TATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
]N     VANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

70    Fifth    Avenue,    New    Y'ork.      Publishes 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 
and  locals.      Legal  aid,  literature,  speakers.  Ian 

T^UBLIC  HEALTH-American   Public   Health 
l~    Association,      l'res.,      Wm.     C.      Woodward, 
Washington  ;    Sec'y.    S.    M.    Uunn,    Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of   advancing    the   cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.    Five 
sections:      Laboratory,    Vital    Statistics,    Muni- 
cipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary   Engineering  and 
Sociological.      Official    organ    American    Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a  year    published  month- 
ly.    3  months'   subscription,  50  cents.     Address 
755   Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

tern    slides,     press     material,     etc.      President. 
Moorfield    Storey  ;    Chairman    of    thp    Board    of 
Directors,   J.    E.   Sningarn  :    Vice   President  and 
Treasurer,    Oswald    Harrison    Viliard  :    Director 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols. 
Secretary,   Mary  Childs  Nerney. 

Social  and   Economic   Problems 

A   MERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 

/-\      Objects:  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"    "the    issue  of   publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership    includes     the     professional     economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested   in   scientific   study   of  economic   problems. 
Publications:   American  Economic  Review.    Pro- 
ceedings   of    Annual    Meetings,    and     Handbook 
Dues   $5.00    a    year.      Secretary    A.    A.    Y'oung. 
Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

XTATIONAI,  ORGANIZATION  FOR   PUB- 
|\     LIC    HEALTH  NURSING— Object  :    to 

stimulate   the   extension   of   public   health 
nursing  ;   to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications -  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,   and  bulletins.     Address   Ella   Phillips 
Crandall,    It.    N.    Exec.    Sec,    LT.    West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

T»HE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS -Through 

its    Town    and    Country    Nursing    Service, 

Immigration 

maintains    a    stall    of    specially    prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
anil     rural     districts.        Pamphlets     supplied     on 
organization      and     administration     of     visiting 
nurse  associations;   personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits   available    for    local    use.      Apply    to    Su 
perlntendent,    Red    Cross    Town    and    Country 
Nursing    Service,    Washington,    D.    C. 

/COMMITTEE      FOR      IMMIGRANTS     IN 
I,    AMERICA    AND    NATIONAL    AMERI- 
^*     CANIZATION     COMMIITEE              Joint 

clearing   bouse   lor    Americanization    ol    aliens. 
Encourages   and   organizes   work    to:    secure   uni- 
form adoption  of  English  language,  urge  quali- 
fied   residents    to   become   citizens,    and    maintain 
an  American  standard  of  living.    Publishes  quar 

COCIAL   HYGIENE— The     American      Social 
^     Hygiene  Assoc.   Inc.,  105  West   -loth  St.  N. 
*"*     v.:    Branch    Offices:    122   South    Michigan 

Ave.,    Chicago;     Phelan     Bldg..    San    Francisco. 
To  promote  sound   sex   education,   the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  (he  suppression  of  com- 

merclallzed    vice.     Quarterly    magazine    "Social 

Hygiene."      Monthly   Bulletin.     Membership.   $5  ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pies., 
Charles  W.  Eliot  ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.   Snow, 
M.D.  ;   Counsel,   James  B.  Reynolds. 

terlv   Immigrants  in   America    Review— $2  a  year. 

(crank   Trumbull,   Ch.,   20  w.   :u   St..   N.    "i     c 

IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council      of        Jewish 
Women     i  National!.     Department    of    Immi 
grant    Aid.    with    headquarters    at    Jlf>    E. 
Broadway,    New    York    City.— MISS    Helen    Wink 
ler,  chairman. — gives  friendly  aid   to  immigrant 
uirls  :    meets,   visits,   advises,   guides:    has   Inter- 
national  system   of  safeguarding.     Invites    mem- 
bership. 
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WAR    TIME 

The  war  is  making  its  influence  felt  among  boys  here  in  America  no  less  than 
in  Europe,  especially  those  of  the  nationalities  at  war.  In  some  cases  the  fathers 
and  the  older  brothers  and  in  most  cases  other  relatives  are  in  the  armies.  Here 
as  abroad  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  fight  instinct  and  the  glamor  of  soldierly 
display  and  combat  overpoweringly  appeal  to  the  excited  youthful  imagination 
through  picture  and  story  in  the  daily  papers  and  the  more  thrilling  war  movies 
in  the  nightly  shows.     What  workers  with  boys  say  of  it.  (See  pages  507,  524) 
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PENN'S  GROVE 

"""THE  story  of  a  sleepy  old  wharf  on  the  Dela- 
■*■  ware  river  which  has  become  a  great  hatchery 
for  war.  The  Du  Pont  powder-makers  have  been 
lodging  in  everything  from  corn  stacks  to  rubber- 
oid  villages  warmed  by  a  common  heating  plant. 
Temperance,  recreation,  sanitation,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  a  score  of  other  social  problems  of  a  boom 
town,  coupled  with  the  hazards  to  health  and  limb 
of  nitrous  fumes  and  explosions  make  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  American  participation  in  the 
European  war.     By  Zenas  L.  Potter  in 

The  Survey  Next  Week 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

ADVOCATES  of  every  brand  of  pre- 
paredness had  their  day  at  Washing- 
ton last  week,  including  some  who  would 
prepare  with  precious  little  powder.  Page 
505. 

_/\_N  elaborate  survey  of  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  vocational  education  in 
Minneapolis  was  the  basis  of  discussion  at 
the  national  conference  on  industrial  edu- 
cation held  in  that  city  last  week.  School- 
masters, business  men,  trade  unionists  and 
many  others  have  joined  hands  in  a  prac- 
tical program.     Page  503. 

^    GREAT  community  festival  of  all  the 
races  of  men  living  in  New  York  city 
is  to  be  held  on  the  300dth  anniversary  of 
Shakespeare's  death.     Page  507. 

CHICAGO'S  latest  wave  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency can  be  traced  to  war  news 
and  pride  of  fighting  kin  in  addition  to  all 
the  usual  causes  in  city  environment.  The 
special  courts  for  dealing  with  youths,  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  other 
agencies  have  joined  in  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  make  this  setback  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  child  welfare.  Pages  507, 
524. 

T   IFE    in   the    trenches    seems    to    render 

men    less    resistant    to    the  infectious 

diseases  of  ordinary  times  of  peace.     Page 

514. 

MAYOR  BAKER'S  farewell  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  laid  emphasis  on  the  so- 
cial features  of  the  new  municipal  states- 
manship. Page  518.  While  his  successor 
began  a  new  administration  with  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  city  departments  that 
smacks    of    spoils.      Page    501. 

J\   XEGRO  orphan  asylum  in  Atlanta  has 

been    a   great   stimulant   to   neighborli- 

ness  among  whites  and  blacks.     Page  51S. 

NC)T  all  tenant  fanners  of  the  South- 
west are  shiftless  and  inefficient.  But 
a  third  of  them  are  migratory,  hopeless, 
helpless,  shiftless,  feckless,  the  rural  coun- 
terpart  of  the  casual  workers  of  the  cities. 
plus  an  anemic  wife  and  a  big  family  of 
children.     Page  511. 

QUITE  at  the  other  end  of  the  country 
^  ladder  are  the  thrifty  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch.  They,  with  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  and  the  Mormons,  are  the 
"first  families'"  of  the  pre-agricultural-col- 
lege  farming  groups.  And  they  have  all 
made  the  country  church  a  loading  feature 
in  their  lives.     Page  503. 

\\\\R    has    stripped  England    of    its  phy- 
sicians  and  cut   down  the  number  of 
young   nun   entering    the    medical   schools. 
Page  514. 

']"1II'"  annual  reports  of  social  agencies 
suffer  from  unsightliness,  malforma- 
tions, obesity  and  multiple  personality — a 
heavy  burden  of  hereditary  ailments  for 
such  short-lived  creatures  to  bear.  The 
way  out  lies  in  simplicity  and  directness. 
Page  509. 
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THE  OFF  AGAIN,  ON  AGAIN  OF 
SATURDAY  CLOSING 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  again  in 
the  Saturday  night  closing  class  of  mod- 
ern cities.  A  year  ago  many  of  its  pro- 
gressive residents  feared  a  reversion  to 
the  country  town  custom  of  Saturday 
night  shopping,  because  one  of  the  large 
department  stores,  the  Duffy-Powers 
Company,  which  a  year  before  had  led 
the  early  closing  movement,  suddenly 
reversed  its  policy  and  remained  open 
Saturday  evenings.  [See  The  Survey 
for  November  7,  1914.] 

When  the  Duffy-Powers  Company 
took  this  backward  step  it  considered  it 
necessary  to  publish  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  explaining  that 
in  so  doing  it  was  striving  to  accommo- 
date the  general  public.  One  large  men's 
clothing  house  followed  its  example  by 
announcing  it  would  keep  open  Satur- 
day nights  for  four  weeks  in  order  to 
give  the  public  full  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  a  "special  under-price 
sale."  When  the  sale  was  over,  how- 
ever, the  doors  remained  open  Saturday 
nights — as  everyone  expected  they 
would.  Immediately  other  clothing 
houses  began  to  keep  open,  without  giv- 
ing public  excuses,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  smaller  shops.  The  department 
stores,  however,  generally  refused  to 
follow,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
gressive people  of  Rochester. 

This  year  when  the  Duffy-Powers 
Company  returned  to  the  early  closing 
policy  the  fact  was  announced  quietly 
without  any  of  the  extensive  advertising 
of  reasons  which  adoption  of  the  oppo- 
site policy  seems  to  have  required.  But 
certain  coincidents  are  suggestive: 

Previous  to  1913  early  closing  had 
been  much  agitated  with  little  result. 
Then,  encouraged  by  organization  and  a 
successful  strike  in  Buffalo  by  the  retail 
clerks,  those  in  Rochester  began  to  or- 
ganize with  early  closing  as  their  slogan. 
Within  a  few  months  early  closing  was 
generally  introduced.  Then  the  clerks 
allowed  their  union  to  disintegrate.  But 
the  reversion  to  Saturday  night  opening 
challenged  belief  in  the  unselfish  inter- 
est of  employers  in  their  welfare,  and 
last  fall  a  new  union  was  started  with 
vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  it,  two  of  the 
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men's  clothing  shops  notified  their  clerks 
that  any  who  attended  union  meetings 
would  be  discharged.  Yet  when  some 
did  attend  they  were  not  discharged. 

The  manager  of  the  Duffy-Powers 
Company  gathered  the  clerks  together, 
made  a  speech  to  them,  and  called  upon 
all  who  had  grievances  to  state  them 
then  and  there,  "because  the  concern  did 
not  want  dissatisfied  people  in  its  em- 
ploy." The  response  to  the  manager's 
invitation  was  not  enthusiastic. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  management 
took  a  vote  of  the  clerks  on  the  question 
of  early  closing;  and,  while  the  result 
has  not  been  published,  the  clerks'  union 
says  the  affirmative  vote  was  unanimous. 

Doyle's  ladies'  suit  and  cloak  house  is 
the  only  other  store  that  has  as  yet  an- 
nounced its  return  to  early  closing.  But 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  men's 
clothing  shops  will  soon  re-establish  mod- 
ern citv  hours  for  their  clerks. 


Q  NE  solution  of  the  housekeeper's 
problem  is  offered  by  Matilda 
Schroeder  Liftman,  dietitian  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York. 
Into  a  pocket-sized  pamphlet  of 
thirty  pages,  Miss  Liftman  has  put  a 
number  of  recipes,  menus  and  ideas 
about  what  to  buy  at  the  market. 
These  are  printed  in  English  and  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  pamphlet  is  distrib- 
uted by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Education  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 


kOUR    YEARS    OF    IT    AT    THE 
MAYORS  OFFICE 

When  Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker 
closed  his  desk  at  the  Cleveland  City 
Hall  on  December  31  the  last  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson's  lineal  civic  descendants  was 
out  of  office.  He  was  the  last,  too,  of 
that  remarkable  group  of  midwestern 
city  executives — Johnson  and  Baker  in 
Cleveland,  "Golden  Rule"  Jones  and 
Brand  Whitlock  in  Toledo,  Pingree  in 
Detroit — who  fell  heartily  upon  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  old-time  city  boss, 
hacked  him  apart  with  the  courage  of 
youth  and  the  weapons  of  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  and  set  up  their  new  conception, 
best  written  out  by  one  of  their  fellows, 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  as  The  City,  the 
Hope  of  Democracy. 

Democracy  was  the  keynote  of  the 
luncheon  that  500  Cleveland  men  gave 
to  Mr.  Baker  on  January  15.  In  this 
anxious  moment  of  American  history, 
said  Mr.  Baker,  "if  we  can't  save  democ- 
racy, it  can't  be  saved."  And  earlier: 
"When  the  war  is  over,  America  must 
stand  among  the  nations  not  with  war- 
ships and  armies  to  dictate  terms  of 
agreement,  but  offering  riches  for  res- 
toration and  a  readiness  to  make  com- 
mon lot  with  all  mankind." 

The  idea  had  been  given  personal 
application  by  an  earlier  speaker,  Homer 
H.  Johnson,  who  held  that  Mr.  Baker 
"is  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  United 
States  today  to  project  into  the  inter- 
national situation  a  philosophy  based  on 
the  power  of  the  people  to  rule."  If, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  with  the  backing 
of  the  President,  the  leading  citizens,  the 
business  men  and  the  city  clubs  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Baker  "could  go  to  Europe 
and  say,  'here's  $100,000,000  for  the 
work  of  restoration,'  and  accompany  it 
with  the  assertion,  'we  will  join  with 
you  to  police  the  world,'  advancing  the 
philosophy  of  democracy,"  he  believed 
that  "there  must  result  a  world  parlia- 
ment." 

As  to  the  mayor's  office,  Mr.  Baker 
found  it  "a  curious  kind  of  place — a 
pastoral  sort  of  office.  I  have  married 
the  living,  buried  the  dead,  I  have  at- 
tended the  baptism  of  babies,  and  not  in- 
frequently I  have  had  citizens  come  in 
to  tell  me,  sometimes  in  broken  English 
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and  sometimes  in  native  English,  that  a 
father  or  brother  was  ill  and  they 
thought  a  visit  from  the  mayor  would 
have  a  cheerful  effect." 

In  the  more  than  2,000  speeches  he 
has  made  in  four  years  he  felt  some- 
times "that  perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  mayor's  office  was  its 
preaching  function,"  and  somewhere  be- 
tween beginning  and  end  of  a  speech  he 
tried  always  to  "introduce  just  a  thought 
of  community  duty — I  thought  that 
would  be  a  community  service." 

For  all  of  Cleveland's  progress  as  a 
home  of  democracy,  Mr.  Baker  gave 
credit  to  the  team  work  of  a  group  of 
young  men  who,  under  Tom  Johnson's 
inspiration,  made  of  public  service  a 
career  of  co-operative  service  which, 
through  its  continuity,  "has  made  com- 
munity progress  possible." 

His  two  chief  regrets  were  the  defeat 
of  the  Cliff  drive  project  and  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  up  the  municipal  orches- 
tra. But  out  of  the  latter  he  hopes  yet 
to  see  grow  a  municipal  theater — "a 
great  convention  hall,  with  orchestra 
rooms  and  an  almost  continuous  per- 
formance of  speech,  the  drama  and  mu- 
sic for  the  winter  recuperation  of  tired 
nerves  and  tired  bodies." 

His  ideal  was  of  a  city  of  modern 
schools  and  colleges  and  trade  training, 
a  good  place  for  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  in,  a  community  which  cared  for  its 
children  as  a  family  does,  in  which  every 
citizen  felt  toward  all  children  as  a 
father  does  toward  his  own. 

LEVELAND'S   BAD  DOSE  OF 
POLITICS 
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The  new  city  administration 
which  took  office  in  Cleveland  on  Janu- 
ary 1  following  the  administration  head- 
ed by  Mayor  Newton  D.  Baker,  has 
started  out  with  a  prompt  attack  on  the 
higher  grades  of  civil  service.  The  new 
mayor,  Harry  L.  Davis,  bases  his  attack 
on  the  contention  that  in  all  positions 
entailing  the  determination  of  policy, 
loyalty  to  the  city  administration  should 
be  assured  through  the  appointment  of 
the  official  by  the  mayor  or  his  cabinet. 
This  is  of  course  opposed  to  the  civil 
service  principle  of  continuous,  expert 
service,  regardless  of  changes  in  admin- 
istration. 

First  evidence  of  the  application  of 
the  Republican  loyalty  principle  was 
seen  in  the  request  of  Mayor  Davis  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  remove 
from  the  classified  list  the  commission- 
ers in  charge  of  divisions  of  city  de- 
partments and  the  chiefs  of  subdivisions. 
This  met  with  the  prompt  refusal  of  the 
civil  service  commissioners  and  with  a 
storm  of  objections  from  the  Civic 
League  and  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  request  for  exemption  of  chiefs 
of  subdivisions  was  then  dropped  and  ad- 
ministration fire  centered  on  the  six 
commissioners   of   divisions   under   civil 


service:  charities  and  corrections,  parks, 
recreation,  weights  and  measures,  treas- 
ury, and  assessments  and  licenses.  This 
request  again  found  firm  refusal  from 
the  civil  service  commissioners.  One  of 
them,  a  Davis  appointee,  voted  for  the 
point,  but  the  other  two,  appointed  by 
the  preceding  Baker  administration,  re- 
fused. They  held  that  the  commission- 
erships  were  not  policy-forming  posi- 
tions, but  required  expert  knowledge  and 
the  efficiency  which  comes  from  assured 
tenure  of  office. 

The  mayor  then  asked  the  hold-over 
civil  service  commissioners,  Edwards 
and  Crowell,  to  resign,  and  threatened  to 
dismiss  them  if  they  refused.  They  de- 
clined to  resign  and  challenged  the  legal 
possibility  of  their  dismissal  under  any 
charges  which  the  mayor  might  prefer. 
Apparently  unwilling  to  put  the  question 
to  the  courts,  Mayor  Davis  let  the  mat- 
ter drop  there,  so  far  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  was  concerned. 

The  next  effort  was  directed  at  the  six 
departmental  commissionerships  which 
Mayor  Davis  claimed  were  policy-mak- 
ing. T.  M.  Black,  commissioner  of  rec- 
reation, was  asked  to  resign.  He  com- 
plied, pointing  out  in  a  letter  that  his 
position  had  been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  clerical  job,  anyway.  R.  H.  Pat- 
terson, commissioner  of  parks,  resigned, 
forestalling  a  request.  His  assistant, 
Sam  Newman,  stood  next  on  the  civil 
service  list,  but  as  his  name  was  the 
only  one  remaining  on  the  list,  and  the 
law  gives  a  choice  of  three,  a  man  from 
outside  the  department  was  given  the 
place. 

The  four  other  commissioners  have 
not  yet  been  replaced,  although  an  ad- 
ministration measure  before  the  City 
Council  calls  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
offices  of  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
and  of  assessments  and  licenses,  osten- 
sibly in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 

In  the  meantime,  Howell  Wright,  su- 
perintendent of  City  Hospital,  not  pro- 
tected by  civil  service,  has  been  replaced 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  McFarland,  Jr.,  a  personal 
friend  of  Mayor  Davis;  B.  L.  Laird,  su- 
perintendent for  many  years  of  the  Hud- 
son School  for  Delinquent  Boys,  by 
John  A.  Eisenhauer,  a  fellow  teacher 
for  many  years  at  East  High  School 
with  his  new  chief,  Welfare  Director 
Beman ;  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Ford,  commission- 
er of  health,  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bishop, 
Jr.,  whose  record  as  chief  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Bureau  and  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  is  reckoned 
an  important  asset  in  the  city's  public 
health  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  City  Council, 
which  possesses  a  safe  Democratic,  anti- 
administration  majority,  has  taken  unto 
itself  all  the  official  positions  connected 
with  the  Council,  all  the  important  com- 
mittees and  chairmanships,  and  has  put 
itself  on  record  as  planning  to  block  any 
of  Mayor  Davis'  projects  which  it  may 
construe  to  have  a  political  savor. 
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S    TO    "  SO-CALLED    COTTON 
MILLS" 


Under  the  caption,  Legislative 
Piffle,  the  Manufacturers'  News  of  Chi- 
cago— John  M.  Glenn,  publisher — in  its 
issue  of  January  13  asserts  that  the  em- 
ployers of  the  country  will  not  object  if 
Congress  passes  a  child  labor  law. 

The  editorial  "challenges  the  Hon. 
David  L.  Lewis  and  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Keating  to  name  any  reputable 
firm  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  that  conducts  its  plant 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a 
way  that  legislation  is  necessary.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  the  South  and  we  are 
not  very  well  informed  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  so-called  cotton  mills,  but  if 
spinners  are  doing  the  things  they  are 
represented  as  doing  and  will  not  stand 
up  and  defend  themselves  the  legisla- 
tion is  necessary.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  is  the  case." 

"I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Glenn,"  said 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  when 
shown  the  editorial  from  the  Manufac- 
turers' News.  "No  reputable  firm  em- 
ploys child  labor  and  no  reputable  man- 
ufacturers are  opposing  the  Owen-Keat- 
ing bill  in  Congress.  At  the  hearing  in 
Washington  on  January  10-11  there  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  it  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olina and  the  attorney  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  The  lat- 
ter said  that  the  members  of  his  asso- 
ciation had  not  taken  any  position  on 
the  bill  but  that  the  seventeen  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  had  authorized 
him  to  appear  against  it. 

"As  to  whether  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ers are  actually  employing  child  labor 
as  charged,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  recent  hearings  where, 
in  defending  their  right  to  employ  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  or  to  employ 
children  between  14  and  16  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  were  that  if  the  mill 
were  operating  on  an  11-hour  schedule 
and  had  to  put  in  an  8-hour  day  for 
children  it  would  have  to  install  addi- 
tional machinery,  that  one  of  the  com- 
panies interested  would  have  to  build 
eight  new  houses  to  take  care  of  the  ad- 
ditional families  required  if  it  were 
obliged  to  operate  its  mills  with  adults, 
that  neither  the  management  nor  the 
workers  can  make  as  much  money  if 
the  bill  becomes  a  law  and  that  there- 
fore the  management  cannot  be  of  as 
much  assistance  to  labor  as  now. 

"If  Mr.  Glenn  would  ask  his  congress- 
man to  send  him  the  printed  report  of 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  of  January 
10-11,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor,  he  would  get  a  good  deal  of  the 
information  which  he  says  he  now  lacks, 
'as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  so-called 
cotton  mills,'  so  that  he  need  not  longer 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  situation 
there. 

"But  I  am  glad  to  confirm  his  original 
opinion  on  the  other  point  that  there 
are  no  reputable  manufacturers  who  are 
opposed  to  taking  children  under  14 
years  of  age  out  of  the  mills  and 
factories  in  this  country." 
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SING    SING    TO    MEET    LACK    OF 
AMERICAN    RUINS 

"If  through  some  incredible 
chance  your  son  were  in  prison,  how 
would  you  want  him  treated?" 

This  question,  painted  across  the  iron 
grating  of  a  cell  door,  is  put  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  prison  exhibit  first  thrown  open 
to  view  in  New  York  city  January  10 
and  now  being  taken  on  a  tour  of  cities 
through  the  state. 

Before  you  have  a  chance  to  answer 
the  question,  the  exhibit  tells  you  what 
might  have  happened  to  your  son  if  he 
had  been  last  year  in  Sing  Sing,  "the 
medieval   Bastille   on   the   Hudson." 

He  might  have  been  one  of  the  379 
prisoners  contributed  by  that  institution 
to  the  tuberculosis  colony  at  Clinton. 
He  might  have  been  one  of  the  250  to 
600  men  daily  confined  with  another  in 
a  cell  affording  168  cubic  feet  of  air, 
one-third  of  the  amount  the  law  re- 
quires for  a  single  lodger  on  the  Bowery. 
Unless  he  had  money  of  his  own,  he 
certainly  would  have  been  one  of  those 
whose  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  entire  year  was  exactly  three  toma- 
toes and  one  and  one-half  ears  of  corn, 
for  that  is  all  any  prisoner  at  Sing  Sing 
received  from  the  state  in  1914-15. 

And  then  the  exhibit  tells  you  what 
might  have  happened  to  your  son  if  all 
prisons  were  more  nearly  what  they 
■ought  to  be  in  plant  and  equipment.  It 
shows  Great  Meadow  Prison  at  Corn- 
stock,  with  its  detached  buildings  and 
broad  acres  where  men  may  work  out- 
of-doors,  where  health  is  bred  instead 
of  disease,  where  you  can  not  scrape 
moisture  from  cell  walls,  and  where  the 
men  can  help  raise  the  fresh  vege- 
tables they  eat. 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Prison  Reform  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  the  exhibit  shows 
conditions  in  New  York  state  prisons, 
in  forty  county  jails  where  idleness  is 
man's  eternal  destiny,  and  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  New  York  city  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  It  was  designed  and 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  represent- 
ed by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  and  Walter 
Storey.  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester 
and  Albany  are  to  see  the  exhibit  in 
February  and  March.  The  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  already  asked 
for  it,  and  Philadelphia  wants  it. 

That  "Sing  Sing  must  go"  is  the  de- 
cree of  the  exhibit.  A  million  and  a 
half  dollars  would  have  to  be  spent,  it 
says,  to  make  Sing  Sing  fireproof,  sani- 
tary and  fit  for  permanent  occupancy, 
and  after  the  money  was  gone  the  state 
would  still  have  an  old-style  cell  block 
•prison  on  eleven  congested  acres. 

"I  know  of  only  one  sensible  sugges- 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


THE    NEW    PRISON    SPIRIT 

tion  as  to  what  to  do  with  Sing  Sing," 
said  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  warden  of 
that  prison  on  leave  of  absence,  speak- 
ing to  an  audience  that  had  come  to  see 
motion  pictures  shown  in  connection 
with  the  exhibit.  "European  travelers 
to  this  country  are  constantly  complain- 
ing, you  know,  that  we  have  no  ruins 
in  this  country,  no  storied  castles  or 
moss-grown  abbeys.  The  fortress-like 
cell  blocks  at  Sing  Sing  would  make  ex- 
cellent ruins. 

"My  proposal  is  that  we  plant  ivy  at 
the  base  of  Sing  Sing's  buildings  and 
move  out." 
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When  Benjamin  Franklin 
decided  to  become  a  printer,  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  master  journeyman  in 
that  trade.  This  mode  of  vocational 
education,  involving  the  practical  sur- 
render of  a  youth  to  an  employer  by  the 
parent,  the  proceeding  being  sealed  by  a 
legal  contract,  was  the  well  nigh  univer- 
sal method  of  getting  a  start  in  life  in 
this  country  a  hundred  years  ago.  To- 
day it  has  no  equally  universal  substi- 
tute. 

To  find  out  what  methods  have  taken 
its  place  in  Minneapolis,  how  successful 
they  are,  and  to  create  new  ones  where 
needed  for  the  youth  of  that  city,  a 
corps  of  educators,  industrial  special- 
ists, business  men  and  representatives  of 
labor  have  been  working  since  April  of 
last  year  and  have  just  completed  their 
labors. 

The  results,  hot  from  the  press  in  a 
volume  of  700  pages,  formed  the  chief 
matter  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  last  week  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  under  whose  auspices  the  sur- 
vey had  been  conducted.  A  committee 
comprising  Charles  R.  Richards,  direc- 
tor of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city; 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation; C.  A.  Prosser,  director  of  Dun- 
woody  Institute,  Minneapolis;  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Minneapolis,  and  others,  had  had 
charge  of  the  investigations.  Six  other 
organizations  had  co-operated,  a  local 
survey  committee  had  assisted,  and  other 
committees  by  the  score  had  given  their 
time  and  counsel. 

Various  recent  events  and  conditions 
called  for  the  survey.  Ten  years  ago 
Minnesota  raised  its  age  of  compulsory 
education,  with  numerous  exceptions,  to 
sixteen  years.  The  successive  removal 
of  these  exceptions  has  forced  into  the 
schools  a  large  number  of  pupils  de- 
manding a  type  of  instruction  highly 
vocational  in  character.  In  1913  the 
legislature  passed  a  law,  now  before  the 
courts,  providing  for  a  commission  to 
determine  a  minimum  wage  for  girls 
and  women.  This  has  brought  a  demand 
for  increased  efficiency  that  only  ade- 
quate training  can  supply. 

A  still  further  reason  for  the  survey 
lay  in  the  will  of  the  late  William  Hood 
Dunwoody,  which  created  a  trust  fund 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,  since  increased 
by  the  will  of  his  wife  to  $5,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  free  instruction 
in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  to 
the  youth  of  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota. 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  wanted 
comprehensive  information  as  to  the 
kinds  of  vocational  education  most  need- 
ed by  the  city,  and  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  providing  it.  One  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey has  therefore  been  to  define  the  best 
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relationship  between  the  public  schools 
and  Dunwoody  Institute. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  survey  is 
doubtless  similar  in  its  main  outlines  to 
the  one  that  would  be  presented  of  most 
American  cities,  if  they  were  studied  as 
Minneapolis  has  been  studied:  a  picture, 
namely,  of  a  city  where  the  schools  be- 
longing to  the  people  have  not  given 
the  children  of  the  people  that  specific 
preparation  for  work  in  later  life  that 
they  must  somehow  get,  and  where, 
therefore,  these  children  have  either 
gone  without  such  preparation,  or  have 
paid  money  into  tuition-charging  schools, 
operated  for  profit,  in  order  to  get  it. 

Last  year  7,600  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  semi-public  and  private  vocational 
schools  of  Minneapolis.  Over  6,000  of 
these  paid  in  fees  a  total  of  $336,000 
for  tuition.  This,  says  the  survey  report, 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  demand  for 
serious  trade  and  technical  training 
Many  of  the  courses  now  offered  by  pri- 
vate institutions  charging  tuition  will 
eventually  be  assumed,  it  declares,  by 
the  public  schools  and  be  given  free. 

But  this  by  no  means  fully  states  the 
need  for  vocational  education  in  Min- 
neapolis. In  that  city  of  350,000  people 
there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
last  year  51,000  pupils.  Classes  in 
manual  training,  home  economics  and 
commercial  education,  public  evening 
classes,  and  courses  in  the  Girls'  Voca- 
tional High  School  gave  to  many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  a  smattering  in 
vocational  preparation,  and  to  a  few  of 
them  real  preparation.  But  it  is  the  very 
fact  that  they  gave  only  a  smattering, 
or  gave  to  so  few  pupils,  that  the  sur- 
vey committee  regards  as  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  providing  more  in- 
tensive vocational  training  in  the  future. 
Other  agencies  do  not  meet  the  need, 
and  modern  devices  that  go  by  the 
name  of  apprenticeship  accounted  for 
only  946  youthful  workers  in  the  entire 
city  last  year. 

The  distinct  contribution  of  the  sur- 
vey, in  the  eyes  of  those  who  directed 
it,  lies  in  the  twenty  trade  agreements 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  employ- 
ers, employes  and  the  schools,  by  which 
the  problem  of  vocational  education  for 
the  city  was  partially  solved.  Prelimin- 
ary to  this  solution,  a  study  was  made 
of  the  processes  and  demands  in  each 
of    the    twenty    trades    and    occupations. 

Through  478  pages  the  report  analyzes 
the  different  kinds  of  employment  possi- 
ble, the  different  operations  involved, 
and  the  various  abilities  required,  in  the 
building  trades,  the  electrical  business, 
the  metal,  wood  and  printing  trades,  the 
flour  mill  and  baking  business,  laundries, 
the  garment  trades,  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  the  knitting  mill,  department 
store  salesmanship,  elementary  agricul- 
ture, office  work  and  home  work.  By 
means  of  innumerable  conferences  the 
survey  committee  then  arrived  at  an 
understanding  of  the  ideas  of  employers 


and  employes  regarding  the  training 
needed  in  each  trade  and  the  ways  in 
which  such  training  could  best  be  given. 

Out  of  all  this  work  grew  the  twenty 
"trade  understandings,"  approved  alike 
by  the  survey  committee  and  the  trades 
concerned.  Briefly,  these  signed  agree- 
ments make  it  possible  "for  boys  and 
girls  who  have  shown  their  interest  and 
aptitude  for  a  given  trade  or  occupation 
to  be  placed  after  two  years  of  training 
in  the  trade  or  occupation  at  a  third- 
year  apprenticeship  wage."  The  two 
years  of  training  are  to  be  secured  in 
all-day  or  part-time  classes,  or  in  classes 
held  in  the  evening  or  during  the  dull 
season. 

There  are  six  types  of  agreements. 
One  involves  girls  in  five  occupations 
taught  in  the  Girls'  Vocational  High 
School — salesmanship,  power-machine 
operating  or  garment  making,  dress- 
making, millinery  and  nursing.  The 
agreements  provide  that  two  year 
courses  be  given  for  each.  For  the  sales- 
manship and  commercial  courses  pupils 
must  have  completed  the  eighth  grade, 
and  for  all  others  at  least  the  seventh. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  the  pupils  are 
placed  in  the  shops  and  stores  at  a  be- 
ginning wage  of  not  less  than  $8  a  week 
and  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  to  be 
withheld  until  the  close  of  the  first  year 
in  the  trade,  when  proof  of  satisfactory 
service  is  presented. 

In  the  case  of  boys  and  men  the  trade 
understandings  vary  for  the  different 
trades  and  occupations.  For  students 
taking  the  four-year  technical  course  at 
the  Central  High  School,  fitting  them- 
selves for  junior  executive  and  adminis- 
trative duties  in  industry,  the  employers 
of  the  city  have  agreed  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  graduates  of  this  course  at  an 
initial  salary  of  not  less  than  $50  a 
month. 

A  second  type  of  understanding  for 
boys  and  men  provides  that  in  17  speci- 
fied trades  the  employers  and  the  unions 
are  to  urge  and  encourage  the  attend- 
ance of  journeymen  apprentices  upon 
free  evening  trade  extension  classes  at 
the  Dunwoody   Institute. 

A  third  type  provides  that  in  the  stone- 
cutting  and  steamfitting  trades  the 
unions  are  to  require  all  apprentices  to 
attend  evening  classes  in  trade  subjects, 
and  employers  are  to  give  preference  to 
persons  attending  such  classes. 

A  fourth  type  provides  that  in  the 
painting,  plastering,  plumbing  and  brick- 
laying trades  all  apprentices  will  be  re- 
quired during  three  years  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship to  attend  at  least  five  days 
a  week,  for  two  months  of  the  dull  sea- 
son each  year,  an  all-day  school  at  the 
Dunwoody  Institute.  The  apprentice  is 
to  receive  one-half  his  usual  wage  while 
attending  school. 

Finally,  a  fifth  type  of  understanding 
covers  boys  taking  the  two-year  courses 
at  the  institute  in  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,    printing,    electrical    work,    tele- 


phony, machine  shop,  and  automobile  re- 
pair and  construction.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years'  understanding,  these  boys 
are  to  be  placed  at  work  at  a  beginning 
wage  of  not  less  than  a  stated  amount 
ranging  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day.  The 
shops  that  are  parties  to  this  agreement 
are  to  use  the  pupils  completing  this  two 
years'  course  as  their  source  of  supply 
of  new  workers  until  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 

"While  .  .  .  the  schools  and 
classes  operated  under  these  trade  under- 
standings," says  the  report,  "will  not 
serve  as  a  means  of  training  all  the 
new  workers  or  even  the  great  body  of 
new  workers  required,  they  will,  if  the 
trade  understandings  are  carried  out,  be 
able  to  select  and  train  a  group  of 
promising  young  people  who,  with  their 
superior  equipment,  will  become  in  time 
either  all-round  workmen  or  future 
leaders  in  the  industrial  life  of  Minne- 
apolis." 
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OTEL    MEN    IN   THE    FIGHT 
AGAINST  VICE 


There  is  evidence  that  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  hotels  are  be- 
ing won  to  the  fight  against  commercial- 
ized vice.  Gathered  recently  at  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  American  Hotel- 
men's  Association  in  Chicago,  many  of 
the  members  of  that  body  took  a  strong 
stand  against  the  illicit  use  of  their 
buildings.  Measures  were  adopted  aim- 
ing to  secure  legislation  that  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  very  name  "hotel" 
to  designate  places  used  for  assignation. 

Thereupon,  however,  another  element 
became  active.  Some  representatives  of 
the  smaller  hotels,  calling  themselves 
the  Chicago  Hotel  Keepers'  Protective 
Association,  printed  and  distributed 
15,000  copies  of  a  poster  with  the  head- 
ing. Paid  Reformers  a  Menace.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  Chicago 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  which  is  now  suc- 
cessfully enforcing  a  new  Illinois  in«- 
junction  and  abatement  law  restraining 
the  illicit  use  of  real  estate. 

Managers  of  some  of  the  best  hotels 
in  the  city  were  quick  to  announce  their 
refusal  to  display  this  poster  and  to  de- 
clare their  endorsement  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  One  man- 
ager declared: 

"The  statements  on  the  posters  are 
false.  The  reformers  are  accused  of 
keeping  millions  of  dollars  of  business 
capital  away  from  Chicago,  when  in  fact 
more  capital  is  being  invested  here  than 
ever  before.  The  poster  says  thousands 
of  people  are  being  kept  from  Chicago, 
but  the  hotels  have  just  completed  the 
most   profitable  year   in   their   history. 

"It  says  the  reformers  have  kept  from 
the  city  hundreds  of  conventions  which 
formerly  came  here,  whereas  last  year 
more  conventions  came  than  ever  before 
to  Chicago,  the  convention  city.  The 
Hotel  Association  of  Chicago,  composed 
of  the  larger  hotels,  approves  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen." 
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ALLIANCES     FOR     PEACE     AND 
WAR  AT  WASHINGTON 

The  line  up  of  forces  on  the 
question  of  national  defense  has  been  the 
development  of  the  month  at  Washington 
— with  conventions  and  other  gatherings 
in  Washington  called  or  used  to  discuss 
preparedness,  with  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  "swing  around 
the  circle"  to  urge  the  adoption  of  an 
adequate  program  of  preparedness,  and 
with  the  machinery  of  Congress  grind- 
ing along  through  committee  hearings 
and  reports  and  bringing  those  who  are 
pro  and  con  face  to  face. 

It  is  evidence  of  fairmindedness  on 
the  part  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  prepared- 
ness, that  one  of  the  definite  and  sym- 
pathetic interpretations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude,  based  on  first  hand  in- 
formation, should  have  appeared  in  that 
paper.  "He  wants  a  program,"  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  "that  will  satisfy 
the  country,  and  will  wait  patiently, 
hopefully,  for  the  enactment  of  bills  pro- 
viding for  a  trained  citizenry  and  a 
larger  navy,  but  is  determined  to  veto 
any  bill  that  does  not,  in  his  opinion, 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  he  is  ready  to  accept 
measures,  not  necessarily  of  his  au- 
thorship, that  as  effectively  comply  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

"The  President  wants  it  understood  that 
he  has  neither  pride  of  opinion  nor  pro- 
gram, but  is  in  deadly  earnest  in  his  wish 
that  the  question  be  pursued  in  a  non- 
partisan way.  He  hopes  that  there  will 
be  a  non-partisan  report  from  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Committees.  He  will 
anxiously  expect  it.  But  if  it  is  not 
forthcoming,  he  believes  the  Democratic 
party  must  assume  responsibility  and 
take  charge  of  the  legislation,  since  it  is 
the  party  in  power  to  which  the  country 
looks  for  legislation.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieves it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  wise 
statesmanship  at  present  to  avert  war, 
to  keep  the  American  people  from  being 
embroiled  in  the  world  conflict  and 
slaughter.  This,  he  confidently  believes, 
a  later  day  will  approve  and  applaud, 
since  no  just  cause  for  our  intervention 
has  appeared.  But  there  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse, no  apology,  no  palliation  in  the 
future  should  no  measures  of  defence 
have  been  provided  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. 

"The  President  is  convinced  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  army 
and  navy  so  as  to  afford  a  nucleus  that 
may  be  readily  expanded  if  the  occasion 
arises.  He  reads  the  confidential  reports 
of  our  ambassadors  and  ministers  and 
naval  and  military  attaches.  He  knows 
much  about  the  intentions  and  attitudes 
of  foreign  governments  toward  us,  and, 
though  he  believes  the  ways  of  peace 
must  be  followed  almost  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, it  is  his  conviction  that  some 
precaution,  some  insurance  must  be  made 
against   the    arrant   disposition     of    the 


other  fellow." 

While  the  President  has  thus  let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  not  committed  to  ad- 
ministration measures  or  none,  he  is  of 
course,  supporting  thus  far  the  proposals 
of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  navy  to 
which  he  devoted  practically  all  of  his 
message  to  Congress.  These  cabinet 
members  have  explained  still  more  fully 
in  their  reports  and  statements  before 
congressional  committees  the  details  of 
the  military  and  naval  development 
which  they  urge. 

The  widely  variant  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  "continental 
army"  give  special  interest  to  the  state- 
ment which  Secretary  of  War  Garrison 
made  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House.  While  he  said  that  "there 
is  common  agreement  among  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  intelligently 
that  we  should  have  a  force  of  500,000 
men  subject  to  instant  call,"  he  pointed 
out  that  we  have  accommodations  at 
present  for  only  50,000  of  such  an  army 
and  that  to  provide  for  450,000  more 
would  involve  hundreds  of  millions  with 
an  annual  outlay  for  their  upkeep  of 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars.  He 
cites  the  opinion  of  the  adjutant-general 
that  compulsory  service  would  be  the 
only  method  of  securing  men  for  such  a 
force.  On  these  grounds  and  on  the  be- 
lief that  "in  a  democracy  the  defence  of 
the  nation  should  rest  upon  the  citizens 
and  not  upon  a  professional,  paid  mili- 
tary force,  constantly  under  arms  and 
devoted  solely  to  military  pursuits,"  he 
dismisses  the  idea  of  a  standing  army  of 
500,000. 

He  considers  also  that  the  militia  of 
the  states  cannot  serve  the  purpose  since 
the  constitution  effectually  prevents  suf- 
ficient federal  control.  In  discussing  the 
Swiss  and  Australian  military  systems, 
the  secretary  points  out  that  the  Swiss 
plan    of    beginning    universal    military 
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A  Philistine  view  of  the  efforts  of 
the  neutrals  to  assert  their  rights  and 
of  the  movement  toward  international 
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training  in  the  schools  is  not  practicable 
since  the  federal  government  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  public  school  sys- 
tems ;  and  that  the  Australian  plan  re- 
quiring military  service  from  all  male 
citizens  would  not  receive  popular  ap- 
proval, since  "it  is  not  believed  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  compulsory  military 
service  is  a  necessity."  He  therefore 
continues  to  urge  the  continental  army 
plan  providing  for  400,000  men  in  an- 
nual increments  of  133,000.  In  this  he 
has  been  supported  before  the  congres- 
sional committees  by  Major  General 
Scott  and  Major  General  Bliss,  respec- 
tively chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  army. 

Secretary  Garrison's  plan  is  vigorous- 
ly criticized  by  advocates  of  a  large 
standing  army  and  of  general  and  com- 
pulsory military  service,  who  argue  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  the  requisite 
number  of  volunteers  coming  forward  to 
constitute  the  continental  army.  On  the 
other  hand,  representatives  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party  appeared  before 
senate  and  house  committees  to  oppose 
either  plan  for  augmenting  the  military 
establishment.  The  party,  at  its  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  adopted  resolutions 
expressing  "protest  against  all  compro- 
mise with  the  war  spirit  under  any  guise 
whatsoever."  It  took  a  stand  "unalter- 
ably opposed  to  war,  or  preparations 
for  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations,"  and  declared  that  it 
would  "combat  the  cruel  military  sys- 
tem with  the  weapons  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  which  are  invincible  and  upon 
which  we  unhesitatingly  place  our  re- 
liance." 

Miss  Addams  reiterated  before  the 
committees  her  belief,  based  upon  her 
mission  abroad,  that  the  people  of 
Europe  want  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
peace  and  are  ready  for  such  mediation 
as  a  conference  of  neutral  nations,  which 
is  strongly  urged  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  could  give.  She  advocated  a  com- 
mission to  determine  whether  present 
expenditures  on  the  army  and  navy  are 
securing  efficiency,  and  also  to  find  out 
who  are  urging  greater  expenditures  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  "clean  handed" 
or  actuated  by  self  interest. 

She  pled  that  this  country  be  not 
stampeded  into  military  measures  which 
would  render  it  ineffective  if  efforts  are 
made  toward  international  disarmament 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Women  feel,  she 
said,  that  one  outcome  of  the  war  will 
be  a  renewed  campaign  for  disarmament, 
This  country  should  await  the  conclusion 
of  the  European  conflict  "in  order  that 
it  may  go  into  that  movement  with  clean 
hands.  Disarmament  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity if  the  United  States  then  has  clean 
hands.  It  will  be  an  impossibility  with- 
out that." 

Arguments  for  national  defense  char- 
acterized the  congress  of  the  National 
Security  League  and  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  National  Civic  Federation  which, 
like  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  were  evidently  arranged  to  influ- 
ence congressional  sentiment. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  congress  of 
the  Security  League,  which  reported  a 
rapid  growth  from  a  group  of  30  men 
to  about  45,000,  was  a  frank  reliance 
upon  might  as  the  basis  for  right.  In  the 
words  of  one  speaker,  Frederic  R. 
Coudert,  "international  law  only  de- 
clares the  right  for  those  who  have  the 
force  to  secure  it.  Safety  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  power.  Arbitration  has  not 
saved  our  citizens  from  indignity,  con- 
tumely, and  assassination." 

The  opening  speech  of  the  president, 
S.  Stanwood  Menken,  and  practically 
every  speech  which  followed  contained 
criticism  of  President  Wilson's  plan  for 
preparedness  as  being  far  too  inade- 
quate, although  the  league  endorsed 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  Garrison  as  a 
start.  "Complete  protection  or  none  at 
all"  was  a  vigorously  applauded  slogan. 
Universal  military  service,  a  navy  second 
if  not  first  in  the  world,  co-ordination 
of  industrial  resources  in  readiness  for 
war,  creation  of  a  secret  service  ade- 
quate to  compete  with  foreign  spy  sys- 
tems, greater  secrecy  in  state,  military 
and  naval  affairs,  all  were  urged.  A 
letter  from  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  read 
containing  the  significant  declaration 
that  "the  navy  can  be  used  wisely  for 
defence  only  as  an  offensive  arm.  The 
attack  is  the  proper  method  of  efficient 
defence." 

The  only  emphasis  on  statesmanship 
as  contrasted  with  military  force  came 
in  a  speech  by  Robert  Bacon,  who  urged 
an  international  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice which  would  be  upheld  in  its  de- 
cisions by  common  agreement  and  rein- 
forced by  a  co-operative  international 
police,  if  necessary. 

"The  United  States  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  initiative  in  formu- 
lating a  new  world  policy  in  the  exist- 
ing crisis,"  he  said.  "We  will  never  set- 
tle the  issues  of  this  war  till  the  nations 
rise  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  unintelli- 
gent technical  international  war  machine 
which  crushes  weaker  nations.  The  one 
power  greater  than  that  is  collective  in- 
ternational opinion." 

The  National  Civic  Federation  meet- 
ing also  threw  its  main  emphasis  on  pre- 
paredness. This  was  the  burden  of 
addresses  by  the  president,  Seth  Low, 
by  John  Hays  Hammond,  who  declared 
that  the  proposed  billion  dollar  expen- 
diture should  be  viewed  as  a  business 
investment,  as  insurance,  by  Congress- 
men Gardner  and  Longworth  and  Sen- 
ators Wadsworth  and  Phelan,  by  former 
governor  Emmet  O'Neal,  of  Alabama, 
by  Talcott  Williams,  who  said  that  an 
adequate  army  and  navy  might  save 
the   country   from   paying  an   indemnity 


of  as  much  as  ten  billion  dollars  if  de- 
feat in  war  should  come,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Breckinbridge,  and  by 
Arthur  H.  Dadmun,  secretary  of  the 
Navy  League,  who  outlined  the  extreme 
program  of  that  organization.  Applause 
also  greeted  the  description  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
don  Bates  of  the  way  in  which  the  wom- 
en's section  of  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium  has  been  transformed 
into  the  women's  section  of  the  Move- 
ment for  Preparedness. 

But  there  was  also  an  address  by 
Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  discussed  re- 
lations with  Japan  and  declared  that  "we 
can  diminish  our  dangers  by  making 
friends.  If  we  would  leave  the  Pacific 
open  for  commerce,  relinquishing  armed 
control,  and  follow  the  Golden  Rule  in 
international  dealings,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  preparedness." 


w 


HERE    LABOR    STANDS    ON 
PREPAREDNESS 


The  attitude  of  organized 
labor  was  set  forth  by  two  of  its  leaders 
at  the  Civic  Federation  meeting,  Samuel 
Gompers,  president,  and  Frank  Morrison, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Gompers  demanded  that  "the 
working  people,  who  carry  the  heaviest 
burdens  of  war  both  in  fighting  and  in 
furnishing  munitions,  must  be  represent- 
ed in  all  bodies  that  decide  upon  mili- 
tary measures."  He  declared  that  citizen 
soldiery  must  be  democratically  organ- 
ized and  officered  and  that  it  should  not 
be  used  for  strike  duty,  that  equality  in 
training  and  opportunity  of  promotion 
must  be  assured  the  workers,  that  mili- 
tary training  must  be  broad,  designed 
for  the  public  health,  fitting  men  for  in- 
dustry, for  service  in  work  as  well  as 
in  war.  He  said  that  any  development 
of  a  big,  American-manned  navy  could 
not  proceed  unless  the  attempt  be  stopped 
to  undo  the  seamen's  law,  designed  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  American  sea- 
men. 

More  radical  labor  sentiment  was 
voiced  by  Meyer  London  in  one  of  his 
first  speeches  as  the  new  Socialist  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  attacked  "that 
preparedness  which,  pretending  to  pre- 
pare against  war,  makes  war  inevitable." 
Preparedness,  he  declared,  is  stimulated 
by  the  munition  makers,  by  Republican 
desire  to  put  the  Democrats  in  a  hole,  by 
"hysterical  old  women,"  and  by  imperial- 
istic financiers. 

Investigations  as  to  who  are  providing 
the  funds  for  the  preparedness  propa- 
ganda on  the  one  side  and  the  peace 
propaganda  on  the  other  were  called  for 
at  a  congressional  hearing  by  Congress- 
men Tavenner  of  Illinois  and  Gardner  of 
Massachusetts.  The  former  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  the  way  in  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  used  in  armament  con- 
tracts, whether  members  of  congress  or 
army  or  navy  officials  have  stock  in  arm- 


ament concerns,  and  as  to  how  the  Navy 
League  and  the  American  Defence  So- 
ciety were  organized.  Congressman 
Gardner  declared  that  peace  organiza- 
tions have  not  published  their  lists  of 
contributors  of  funds.  He  said  he  want- 
ed to  know  who  are  paying  the  expenses 
of  men  who  have  opposed  him  in  de- 
bates on,  preparedness  and  others  who 
are  announced  as  speakers  in  a  country- 
wide peace  propaganda. 

Commercial  interest  in  preparedness 
is  emphasized  by  Senator  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska in  a  letter  to  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
chairman  of  the  Anti-Preparedness 
Committee.  The  preparedness  program, 
he  declares,  "will  not  only  make  many 
millionaires,  but  it  will  make  billionaires 
of  many  present  millionaires,  and  I  feel 
that  the  huge  army  thus  proposed  will 
be  used  to  protect  the  enormous  fortunes 
which  this  program  will  inevitably  build 
up."  He  states  his  belief  that  "we 
ought  to  have  a  navy  and  an  army  well 
equipped  and  of  reasonable  size,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  widespread  con- 
tention that  we  ought  to  enter  into  a 
military  race  with  the  balance  of  the 
world,  the  object  being  to  get  tke  largest 
army  and  the  biggest  navy  in  existence. 
It  would  mean  bankruptcy  and  in  the 
end  we  would  not  succeed  in  the  race." 
Aside  from  those  who  would  make  im- 
mense fortunes,  "the  balance  of  the  peo- 
ple would  get  poorer  and  poorer  with 
the  increased  taxation.  In  the  end,  I 
believe,  it  would  mean  a  social  revolu- 
tion." 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  private 
profit  as  an  influence  for  war,  by  gov- 
ernment manufacture  of  all  war  muni- 
tions, is  being  strongly  urged  in  the  sen- 
ate by  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa.  He 
declared  that  the  makers  of  arms  and 
munitions  "without  exception,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  insisting  upon  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  are  employing  through  all 
the  channels  and  all  the  instrumentalities 
which  mould  public  thought,  all  the 
forces  at  their  command  for  a  complete- 
ness of  preparation  that  would  turn  this 
country  into  a  military  camp." 

Senator  Cummins  submitted  data 
showing  that  since  the  war  began  174 
new  corporations  have  been  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  giving 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  war  con- 
tracts of  some  of  the  larger  corporations, 
and  citing  the  increase  of  value  in  the 
stocks  of  twenty  concerns  aggregating 
more  than  $432,000,000. 

"We  need,"  said  Senator  Cummins,  "a 
rebaptism  in  Americanism  .  .  .  a 
spirit  that  commands  men  to  live  for 
their  country,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for  it;  but  I  for  one  am  not  willing  that 
Americanism  shall  be  defined  and  stand- 
ardized by  millionaire  munition  makers 
or  by  the  brokers,  bankers,  or  backers 
who   share   their  blood  stained  profits." 
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COMMUNITY    PROGRAM    FOR 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


Discouraging  as  it  is  to  have 
recurring  outbreaks  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, where,  as  in  Chicago,  most  ac- 
tive and  effective  measures  have  been 
taken  both  to  counteract  waywardness 
and  improve  conditions  promoting  it,  the 
encouragement  is  still  greater  to  find 
both  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
aroused  thereby  still  more  effectively  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Led  by  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  Judge  Harry  M. 
Fisher  of  the  boys'  branch  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  a  city-wide  agitation  and 
education  for  a  better  understanding  and 
more  intelligent  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion is  under  full  headway.  Judge 
Pinckney's  conduct  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  with  the  support  of  his  assistant, 
Mary  Bartelme,  and  the  chief  probation 
officer,  J.  DuBois  Hunter,  has  made  to- 
ward formulating  a  community  program 
for  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
A  scientific  foundation  to  this  end  is  be- 
ing laid  by  Dr.  William  Healy,  director 
of  the  court's  Psychopathic  Institute. 
Both  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  House 
of  Correction  also  have  psychopathic 
experts.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation has  contributed  an  authentic 
study  of  conditions  and  of  protective 
work. 

The  specialization  of  the  Municipal 
Court  in  branches,  devoted  to  such  spe- 
cific groups  of  cases  as  are  heard  in  the 
so-called  Domestic  Relations,  Morals, 
and  Boys'  Courts,  is  proving  to  be  more 
than  an  effective  administration  of  the 
law,  as  it  is  developing  a  highly  special- 
ized knowledge  of  certain  conditions, 
which  is  promising  to  secure  great  im- 
provement in  court  and  police  procedure. 
Moved  by  his  experience  as  judge  of 
the  Boys'  Court,  Judge  Fisher  has  is- 
sued a  protesting  yet  suggestive  appeal, 
which  seems  likely  to  result  in  a  pro- 
gram for  a  constructive  policy. 

Dividing  the  population  with  relation 
to  crime  into  four  groups — those  so 
strong  as  to  resist  all  temptation,  those 
susceptible  of  being  influenced  by  evil 
associations,  those  criminally  inclined 
who  yet  may  be  trained  and  influenced 
so  as  to  live  a  fair  life,  and  those  in- 
corrigibly criminal  who  seldom  or  never 
yield  to  better  impulses  and  influences — 
he  pleads  for  measures  to  reduce  the 
temptable  and  reformable  groups.  He 
charges  that  these  groups  are  actually 
increased  by  the  treatment  which  boys 
over  juvenile  court  age  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  of  the  law. 

By  being  treated  like  ordinary  crim- 
inals and  subjected  to  continuous  ar- 
rests, these  boys  and  young  men  actual- 
ly become  such  habitual  criminals  that 
Judge  Fisher  says  it  would  be  "far  bet- 
ter for  society  and  for  the  boy  had  he 
never  been  brought  to  justice  for  the 
trifling  offense  committed."  In  a  large 
percentage  of  such  cases,  he  insists  that 


promiscuous  arrests  should  be  stopped 
and  the  offenders  brought  into  court 
by  summons. 

Already  this  suggestion  has  been  act- 
ed upon  by  the  chief  of  police  in  issu- 
ing an  order  "to  summons  boys  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  years  into  the 
Boys'  Court  for  violation  of  city  ordi- 
nances, where  it  may  be  done  without  in- 
terfering with  the  proper  performance 
of  police  duty,"  and  this  is  explicitly 
stated  to  be  intended  "to  prevent  them 
from  being  incarcerated  in  police  sta- 
tions and  brought  to  court  in  patrol 
wagons." 

The  chief  also  takes  occasion  to  state 
his  belief  "that  officers  should  endeavor 
to  establish  a  friendly  relation  with  the 
boys  in  their  neighborhood,  thus  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal  more  than  by 
making  arrests."  Further,  he  suggests 
that  "if  a  boy  is  starting  to  go  wrong, 
officers  should  convince  him  that  they 
want  to  be  his  friend  and  that  his  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  even  in  minor  mat- 
ters, will  eventually  eliminate  him  from 
decent,  clean  living  and  wholesome  peo- 
ple." While  "first  offenders  should  be 
dealt  with  leniently,  a  normal  boy  who 
by  his  conduct  repeatedly  shows  no  re- 


gard for  the  demands  of  society  should 
be  dealt  with  as  severely  as  the  law  per- 
mits." 

Among  the  other  things  Judge  Fisher 
would  stop  are  publishing  the  details  of 
crime,  which  makes  heroes  out  of  crim- 
inals and  invests  the  career  of  "baby 
bandits"  with  thrilling  romance;  trying 
boys  in  court  as  though  they  were  mere 
"issues  of  fact,"  when  it  is  a  human  be- 
ing who  should  be  tried  in  accordance 
with  the  capacity  or  class  which  condi- 
tions his  act;  letting  defectives  run  at 
large  instead  of  segregating  them  in 
farm  colonies  for  their  own  well  being 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  community 
from  their  misdeeds  and  the  propagation 
of  their  kind ;  and  tolerating  pernicious 
places  of  amusement,  which  vitiate  the 
normal  youth  and  destroy  the  weak. 

The  constructive  points  in  his  pro 
gram  cover  the  extension  of  the  public 
school  service,  not  only  in  making  its 
buildings  centers  for  the  social  life  of 
the  young  and  their  elders,  but  in  main- 
taining closer  connection  with  the  home 
conditions  and  life  of  the  pupils;  the 
provision  of  temporary  homes  for  youths 
separated  from  their  families  or  without 
homes,   and   a   fitting  place  of  detention 


Willaid  in  Chicago  Herald 
THE  TOUGH    POOLROOM 

A  new  wave  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago  has  led  to  a  mustering  of 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  not  only  to  check  the  present  outburst  but  to 
improve  permane  itly  the  relations  between  boys  and  the  community. 
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for  those  needing  institutional  training 
and  discipline,  such  as  (  hicago  has  not 
provided  since  it  closed  the  School  for 
Delinquent  Boys,  which  For  many  years 
was  a  part  of  the   House  of  Correction. 

The  most  important  of  Judge  Fisher's 
suggestions  has  already  been  acted  upon 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
sixty-seven  citizens  to  study  the  entire 
problem  continuously,  in  order  to  sug- 
gest and  help  execute  a  policy  whereby 
the  city  may  deal  more  effectively  with 
juvenile   delinquency. 

The  Chicago  Herald  has  published 
broadsides  of  comments  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  committee,  who  repre- 
sent a  wide  range  of  official  positions. 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  individuals 
interested  or  involved  in  dealing  with  de- 
linquents. Its  editorial  urgency,  as  that 
of  the  other  papers,  strongly  insists  up- 
on "shepherding  the  boy  into  paths  of 
right  living,"  instead  of  depending  upon 
what  Judge  Fisher  terms  "the  serious 
drawback  of  having  this  grave  prob- 
lem left  to  a  system  evolved  and  handled 
by  the  police." 

APPLAUDING  A  MAN  300  YEARS 
DEAD 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  three 
hundred  years  dead  is  clapped  in  open 
meeting.  Yet  that  is  what  happened 
to  William  Shakespeare  the  other  day 
when  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
greeted  the  mention  of  his  name  with 
applause.  They  had  come  to  hear  Percy 
MacKaye  tell  about  his  community 
masque,  which  is  to  be  given  in  New 
York  city,  the  week  of  May  23,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
great   dramatist's   death. 

The  observance  of  the  tercentenary  in 
New  York  is  to  be  made  the  occasion 
for  stirring  up  community  action  in  thai 
city  of  many  centers  and  leaving  behind 
it  vital  social  interrelationships  and 
community  feeling.  During  this  war 
period  Shakespeare,  through  his  vast 
art.  offers  one  of  tin-  few  planes  01 
which  everyone  can  meet  and  co-operate. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm 
over  this  civic  celebration  and  plans 
for  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  play, 
masque,  festival  and  pageant. 

All  these  activities  are  to  lead  up  to 
the  main  Shakespeare  masque  now  being 
written  by  Mr.  MacKaye,  with  music 
composed  and  arranged  by  Arthur  bar- 
well,  head  of  the  Music  School  Settle 
ment.  The  setting  and  characters  for 
the  masque  are  taken  from  Shake- 
speare's Tempest,  and  the  text  from  the 
lines  where  Prospero  reminds  Ariel  of 
his  servitude  with  the  witch  Sycorax 
and  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  cloven 
pine   after   her   death  : 

"It    was   mine   art 
When     1     arrived    and    beard    thee    that 

made  gape 
The  pine  and  let  thee  out." 

In  developing  this  theme — "It  was  my 
art       .       .       .       that    let    thec    out" — the 


power  of  dramatized  beauty  is  demon- 
strated to  raise  the  spirits  of  men,  even 
a  Caliban,  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  MacKave's  masque  is  a  symbolic 
drama  showing  the  growth  of  the  art 
of  the  theater  through  the  ages,  from 
the  earliest  civilized  times.  Although 
symbolic  in  subject  matter,  it  is  a  true 
drama,  with  highly  personalized  char- 
acters who  act.  through  consecutive  plot 
and  conflict,  to  a  definite  climax.  The 
actii  n  of  the  masque  proper  is  contained 
in  the  prologue,  three  acts  and  epilogue, 
performed  by  a  company  of  eminent 
professional  actors.  Between  these 
come  the  three  "community  interludes." 
in  which  large  groups  of  trained  ama- 
teurs will  perform  their  action,  in  dance. 
pageantry  and  choruses,  on  the  "ground 
circle."  A  special  stage  and  grand- 
stand  seating  50,000  will  be  erected. 

For  the  story  proper  Mr.  MacKaye 
has  taken  and  developed  certain  char- 
acters from  the  Tempest.  In  the 
Shakespearian  play  Caliban,  the  de- 
formed creature,  half  man,  half  brute, 
is  a  cringing  servant  in  the  power  of 
the  good  Ariel,  wdio  in  turn  serves  the 
great  Prospero  and  his  daughter  Mir- 
anda. Mr.  MacKaye  begins  his  masque 
before  the  arrival  of  Prospero  on  the 
magic  isle.  The  scene  is  the  cave  of 
Setebos,  the  god  of  elemental  Force, 
and  the  father  of  Caliban,  whose  mother 
is  Sycorax.  the  primeval  earth-spirit. 
Ariel,  held  captive  in  the  fangs  of  the 
idol  Setebos,  longs  for  the  arrival  of 
Prospero.  who  shall  free  him.  Miranda 
comes,  and  Caliban,  charmed  with  her 
strange  beauty.  makes  love  to  her. 
Prospero    arrives    in    time    to    save    her. 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

B>    PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR 

In  Snuthern  Workman 

Pi  IK   word   is   writ   that   he   who 

runs   may    read. 
What     is    the     passing    breath     oi 

earthly    fame? 
Put      to     snatch     glory      from     the 

hands  of  blame. — 
That    is    to    be.    to    live,    to    strive 

indeed. 
A    ])oor    Virginia    cabin    gave    the 

seed. 
And   from   its  dark  and  lowly  door 

there   came 
A    peer   ol    princes    in    the    world's 

acclaim. 
A    master    spirit     for    the    nation's 

need. 
Strong,    silent,    purposeful    beyond 

his   kind. 
The  mark  id"  rugged  force  on  brow 

and  lip. 
Straight   on    he   goes,  nor   turns   to 

look    behind 
Where   hot    the  hounds  come  bay- 
ing at  his  hip, 
\\  ith    one    idea     foremosl    in    his 

mind. 
Kike    the    keen    prow    of    some    on- 
forcing   ship. 


lie  dethrones  Setebos,  destroys  Sycorax, 
and  appoints  Ariel  to  train  Caliban's 
spirit  to  good  uses,  through  the  magic 
art  of  the  theater.  lie  then  conjures 
before  them  the  historic  pageant  of  the 
art  of  the  theater.  Thus  begins  the 
first  interlude. 

This  interlude  presents,  through 
rituals  of  pageantry  and  music,  varied 
forms  of  the  dramatic  art  of  antiquity. 
as  evolved  in  ancient  Egypt,  India, 
dreece  and  Rome.  Caliban  shows  keen 
interest.  He  is  the  brute  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  his  childlike  love  of 
imitating  his  betters  leads  him  to  study 
this  fascinating  art  of  the  theater  which 
hopefully  may  become  his  salvation. 

In  the  first  act,  which  now  follows, 
he  conspires  with  the  three  priests  of 
Setebos,  Lust,  Death  and  War,  to  re- 
gain his  lost  power.  First  Lust  domi- 
nates, and  the  Roman  mobs  of  the  de- 
generate empire  almost  overpower 
Prospero  and  the  spirits  of  Ariel,  as 
they  overpowered  the  vitality  of  the 
drama  in  historic  fact.  Bursting  serene 
in  splendor  upon  the  scene,  the  'cross  of 
the  Christian  church  restrains  them. 

Then  follows,  with  the  second  com- 
munity interlude,  the  pageant  of  the 
theater  of  the  Middle  ^ges,  with 
France,  Italy.  Spain  and  Germany  rep- 
resented,  each   by   a   typical   scene. 

Next  the  powers  of  Setebos  gather 
under  the  leadership  of  Death.  In  the 
gray  guise  of  Puritan  hordes,  they  con- 
ceal and  stifle  the  elemental  joys  of 
life  and  art.  These,  too,  unmasked,  are 
put  to  rout  by  the  returning  festivals 
of  the  Maypole,  which  now  takes  place 
in  the  third  interlude — that  of  "Merry 
Fngland." 

The  reviving  influence  of  this  restora- 
tion of  art  continues  in  the  next  act  (  the 
third)  ol  the  masque  proper,  repre- 
sented in  scenes  from  Shakespeare's 
plays  on  the  inner  stage.  Finally,  it  is 
the  third  priest  of  Setebos.  War.  who 
leads  the  powers  of  brute  force  to  over- 
whelm the  designs  of  Prospero,  jus 
war  is  now  doing  what  it  can  to  destroy 
tie  elements  of  art  and  beauty  in  hu- 
man society.  Put  in  prophetic  fashion, 
the  jiowers  of  art  and  imagination  con- 
quer even  this  last  foe.  The  hooded 
figure  of  Prospero  is  revealed  in  the 
likeness   of    Shakespeare. 

So,  for  the  final  interlude  we  see  a 
pageant  of  the  creative  forces  of  the 
theater  in  all  ages,  and  passing  in  re- 
view the  great  actors  from  Roscius  to 
Irving.  the  great  dramatists  from 
Aeschylus  to  Ibsen,  and  symbolic  groups 
representing  the  theater,  from  the  The- 
ater of  Dionysus  to  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise. 

The  celebration  committee  stands 
ready  to  give  assistance  in  determining 
forms  of  celebrations,  securing  mate- 
rials from  libraries,  planning  musical 
programs  and  securing  lecturers,  coach- 
es, etc..  and  may  he  addressed  at  10 
b'ast    -13    street. 


AN  ANATOMY  MOST 
MELANCHOLY 


Some  Reflections  Upon  a  Clinical  Examination  of  the 
"Annual  Report'5  as  a  Social  Document 

By  Karl  de  Schweinitz 


NEW  YORK  CHARITY    ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 


THE  1915  annual  report  has  been 
written,  printed  and  distributed. 
Most  of  the  edition,  no  doubt, 
will  soon  be  burned  with  the 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  waste-basket, 
and  what  escapes  the  fire  will  probably 
be  buried  in  the  archives  of  societies 
and  of  libraries. 

Having  had  occasion  to  seek  informa- 
tion about  the  physiology  of  this  short- 
lived creature,  I  have  been  amazed  to 
discover  that  many  social  agencies  which 
insist  upon  medical  examinations  of 
their  employes  have  never  conducted 
such  an  examination  of  what  is  indeed 
one  of  their  most  valuable  servants. 

This  is  the  more  astonishing  when  we 
consider  that  in  New  York  city  alone 
the  development  and  birth  of  the  annual 
report  each  year  costs  probably  between 
ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
postage,  between  one  hundred  thousand 
and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
printing,  and  an  amount  equal  to  both 
these  sums  for  the  time  of  clerical  work- 
ers, stenographers  and  report  writers. 
These  figures  to  be  sure  are  only  esti- 
mates, for  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  there  are  no  accurate  data  upon 
this  subject ;  but,  inasmuch  as  New  York 
city  has  two  thousand  social  agencies, 
and  as  also  the  cost  of  individual  annual 
reports  varies  from  $25  to  $1,500.  cer- 
tainly if  we  are  guessing  we  are  guess- 
ing conservatively. 

But  to  return  to  our  clinical  examina- 
tion :  I  am  not  concerned  because  the 
annual  report  is  short-lived.  That  is 
the  fate  of  all  periodical  publications. 
The  lamentable  thing  about  the  annual 
report  is  that  its  life  is  not  well-lived. 
After  having  in  the  last  two  years  exam- 
ined fully  five  hundred — in  the  last  two 
months  one  hundred — specimens  of  the 
genus  annual  report,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  these  our  crea- 
tures are  suffering  from  unsightliness, 
malformations,  obesity  and  multiple  per- 
sonality. 

These  defects  are  hereditary.  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  another  illustration  of 
how  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children.  Frequently  the  only 
reason    why    one    generation    of    annual 


reports  is  thus  deformed  is  because  the 
preceding  generation  was  similarly  han- 
dicapped. The  trouble  is  probably  of 
sjerm  origin,  due,  no  doubt,  to  that 
insidious  baccilus.  inertia.  Difficult 
although  it  is  to  get  rid  of  this  germ,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  defects 
which  it  causes  are  contagious.  Any 
social  agency  can  develop  immunity  from 
them  by  coming  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  life  mission  of  the  annual 
report   and   what   that   involves. 

This  life  mission  is  to  tell  the  preoc- 
cupied contributor  and  an  uninterested 
public  what  the  society  did  last  year — 
whence  it  got  its  money  and  how  it  ex- 
pended it. 

Good  looks  are  the  first  requisite  for 
such  a  mission.  Human  beings  may  not 
need  to  be  beautiful  to  be  successful, 
but  the  annual  report  must  be  attractive 
— otherwise  it  is  of  little  use.  This  ap- 
plies not  merely  to  the  outside  of  the 
report  but  also  to  the  pages  between  its 
covers. 

Frequently  the  annual  report  fails  be- 
cause its  appearance  is  so  unattractive 
that  it  bores  the  reader  before  he  gets 
much  farther  than  the  titlepage.  Un- 
less he  has  had  experience  in  printing 
he  probably  does  not  know  why  he  is 
bored.  The  report  seems  to  him  to  be 
nothing  but  a   jumble. 

Symptoms 

Our  clinical  examination  shows  that 
this  is  because  there  are  too  many 
words  upon  the  title  page  and  too  many 
different  kinds  of  type ;  because  in  the 
reading  matter  paragraphs  are  too  long 
and  margins  too  narrow;  because  sub- 
heads are  too  few  and  when  used  are 
either  so  dainty  and  sylph-like  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  distinguished  from  the  text  or 
so  heavy  and  massive  as  to  overshadow 
everything  else;  because  the  printing  is 
spotted,  some  words  and  some  lines  be- 
ing dark  and  some  words  and  some  lines 
being  light ;  because  the  binding  is  so 
poor  that  the  cover  breaks  from  the  rest 
of  the  book  at  the  tirst  handling;  and 
sometimes  because  the  paper  is  of  the 
newspaper  variety  and  turns  yellow  on 
exposure  to  sunshine.     Poor  paper,  how- 


ever, is  not  often  used,  for  printers  ap- 
parently think  that  good  paper  will  atone 
for  spotted  printing.  It  is  this  evil  of 
poor  press  work  also  that  makes  many  a 
good  photograph  into  an  unsatisfactory 
illustration. 

The  most  accessible  and  most  practical 
textbooks  upon  the  beautifying  of  the 
annual  report  are  the  advertising  sec- 
tions of  the  better  class  of  magazines 
and  more  particularly  the  booklets,  cir- 
culars, and  folders  issued  by  well-estab- 
lished business  houses.  From  commerce 
rather  than  from  other  social  work  can 
we  learn  how  to  present  our  publicity 
material. 

It  is  important  also  that  in  calling  for 
bids  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  re- 
port, quality  and  ideas  be  emphasized  as 
well  as  price.  Better  print  fewer  pages 
and  have  them  read  than  issue  a  large 
booklet  so  meanly  printed  that  it  has  no 
interest  for  the  contributor.  A  skilled 
printer  with  a  report  writer  who  shows 
an  interest  in  good  typography  are  the 
cure  for  unsightliness  in  the  annual  re- 
port. 

But  it  was  more  than  mere  unattrac- 
tiveness  that  our  examination  of  the  an- 
nual report  discovered.  Horrible  mal- 
formations were  frequently  found.  For 
example,  on  opening  most  reports  one 
meets  wearisome  lists  of  the  names  of 
officers,  staff,  committee  members  and 
honorary  vice-presidents.  A  department 
store  might  as  appropriately  expose  its 
packing  room  in  show  windows.  The 
first  pages  of  an  annual  report  are  its  op- 
portunity to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
preoccupied  business  man.  Why  then  dis- 
courage him  with  a  display  of  machinery 
that  belongs  at  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
why,  indeed,  print  our  names  in  such 
large"  letters  when  six  or  eight  point  type 
would  be  much  more  modest  ?  The  right 
of  the  annual  report  to  attention  should 
be  the  achievements  of  the  society,  not 
the  prominence  of  its  directors. 

An  equally  unpleasant  malformation 
results  from  our  habit  of  reporting  in 
terms  of  organization  rather  than  in 
those  of  accomplishment.  The  contribu- 
tor wants  to  learn  about  last  year's  ac- 
tivities by   the   shortest  and  most  direct 
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route.  That  means  one  straightaway 
story,  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a 
succession  of  reports  by  the  various  of- 
ficers and  committees  of  the  society.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  an  annual  report  to 
consist  of  eight  or  nine  different  letters 
"respectfully  submitted"  to  the  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  by  chairmen, 
superintendents  and  other  officers  and 
employes. 

Can  we  blame  the  public  for  not  being 
interested  in  so  distorted  an  annual  re- 
port? Why  not  apply  the  same  care  to 
ordering  our  material  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  John  Wanamaker 
advertisement  ? 

A  defect  less  readily  removed  lies  in 
the  financial  statements.  To  me,  those 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are 
as  clear  as  spring  water.  To  the  unin- 
itiated they  are,  no  doubt,  as  muddy  as 
a  stagnant  pond — at  least,  the  financial 
statements  of  other  organizations  fre- 
quently are  so  to  'me. 

Why  not  a  standardized  financial 
statement?  In  large  measure  this  would 
be  possible  for  agencies  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar kinds  of  work  as  for  charity  organ- 
ization societies,  for  hospitals,  day  nur- 
series, settlements.  The  same  policy 
might  be  applied  to  statistics.  Wouldn't 
a  meeting  on  this  subject  at  the  next 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
be  desirable?  Charity  organization  so- 
cieties have  already  made  progress  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  in  statistics,  and 
certain  hospitals  in  financial  statements. 
The  idea  is  practical,  I  am  sure. 

Obesity  Cure 

Obesity  can  in  most  cases  be  cured  by 
a  very  simple  operation.  A  pair  of 
shears  and  a  blue  pencil  are  the  only 
instruments  required.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  the  annual  report  is  weighed  down 
with  the  following  varieties  of  readily 
dispensable  fatty  tissue : 

The  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Conference  proceedings. 

Names  of  former  presidents,  direc- 
tors, superintendents  and  so  forth. 

Names  of  donors  of  endowed  beds 
and  special  funds,  framed  in  black 
borders  and  occupying  from  a  half  to 
a  full  page. 

Names  of  donors  of  gifts  other  than 
money. 

News  items  about  the  staff. 

Wordiness. 

I  have  never  yet  met  a  fat  man  who 
had  to  be  convinced  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  reducing  his  weight.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  while  important  in- 
formation, should  be  published  in  a 
pamphlet  and  not  be  repeated  yearly  in 
the  annual  report. 

To  print  an  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  a  roundabout  way  of  telling 
what  was  done  last  year.  Such  meet- 
ings are  usually  of  inconsiderable  im- 
portance. If  not,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  that  they  should  receive  separate 


and  special  attention. 

This  last  applies  also  to  conference 
proceedings.  If  it  is  desirable  that  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  know  something 
about  the  work  of  the  society,  a  page 
summary  of  activities  will  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  informing  them. 

A  twenty-fifth  or  a  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary is  a  not  inappropriate  time  for  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  past  officers,  but 
why  do  this  annually?  Is  their  past  con- 
nection with  the  society  part  of  last 
year's  accomplishment?  Or,  again,  is  it 
possible  that  anyone  generous  enough  to 
endow  a  hospital  bed  or  to  start  a  spe- 
cial fund  would  want  his  or  her  name 
immodestly  spread  over  an  expanse  of 
white  paper  between  black  borders? 

And  why  publish  the  name  of  each 
person  making  a  gift  of  a  gallon  of  ice 
cream,  a  rubber  plant  or  a  box  of  soap? 
Each  such  contributor  has  received  an 
acknowledgment  by  letter.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  name  and  the  article  given  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  money  contribu- 
tions, a  means  of  checking  the  statement 
of  total  receipts. 

Or  what  is  the  value  of  announcing, 
as  if  it  were  a  great  achievement,  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  attended  such 
and  such  a  conference?  After  all,  the 
contribution  of  even  the  greatest  social 
worker  is  small  indeed  compared  with 
the  total  contribution  of  all  the  other 
persons  in  attendance.  Our  report  read- 
ers are  not  interested  in  the  gossip  and 
doings  of  the  staff,  which  indeed  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  year. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  report  that 
this  year's  work  has. been  unusually  sat- 
isfactory." It  would  be  a  greater  pleas- 
ure if  such  a  sentence  were  stricken  out 
of  the  report.  Yet  this  and  similar  pre- 
liminaries, introductions,  and  meander- 
ings  add  pages  to  our  year-books  with- 
out giving  any  real  information. 

We  are  all  willing  to  admit  wordiness 
in  others,  but  we  are  quick  to  excuse  it 
in  ourselves.  It  takes  time  to  condense, 
but  the  annual  report  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing  we  write.  There  must  be  no 
shrinking  from  the  surgeon's  knife.  A 
good  rule  is  to  cut  by  at  least  one-third 
everything  you  prepare  for  printing. 

Of  all  the  troubles  of  the  annual  re- 
port multiple  personality  is  the  most 
elusive.  Many  persons  deny  that  it  has 
a  complex  personality.  Others  admit  and 
approve  of  it.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
report  ought  to  have  only  one  state  of 
consciousness,  only  one  function — to  re- 
port. I  do  not  believe  that  it  ought  to 
attempt  to  combine  the  education  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  education  of  the 
public,  the  appeal  for  money  and  the 
story  of  the  year's  work.  As  soon  as  it 
does  this  it  ceases  to  be  a  report.  It  no 
longer  readily,  briefly  and  simply  tells 
the  preoccupied  person  what  was  done 
last  year. 

A  society  can  infinitely  better  educate 
its  board   of  directors — if  that  happens 


to  be  necessary — and  the  public  by  pub- 
lishing its  propaganda  separately.  It 
can  certainly  raise  money  more  effec- 
tively through  circulars  especially  pre- 
pared. An  attempt  to  try  to  do  every- 
thing at  once  results  in  a  report  too  long 
and  too  involved  to  appeal  to  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  very  fact  that  a  report 
must  carry  a  financial  statement,  the 
names  of  contributors  and  other  formal 
matter  makes  the  volume  too  bulky  to  be 
effective  for  advertising  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve that  charity  organization  societies 
which  have  in  particular  made  the  effort 
to  combine  reporting  and  educating 
would  do  better  to  issue  every  year  one 
brief  report  and  one  or  more  brief 
pieces  of  propaganda. 

Not  a  Platform 

Many  social  workers  and  some  of  the 
contributors  to  certain  societies  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  annual 
report  as  a  platform  for  the  statement  of 
principles  and  a  discription  of  methods 
of  work.  It  is  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  in  every 
case  to  change  in  one  jump  from  a  so- 
called  educational  report  to  an  annual 
report  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society's  current  report  is  an  illustration 
of  a  compromise  between  the  two  ideas. 
On  December  1  an  outline  report  was  is- 
sued containing  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  year  and  a 
brief  financial  statement.  With  slightly 
fuller  descriptions  and  more  detailed 
financial  statements  this  would  approach 
the  annual  report  of  the  type  I  have  been 
advocating.  Part  I  of  the  completed  re- 
port, issued  on  December  15.  which  is 
devoted  to  the  society's  Department  of 
General  Work,  i.  e.,  work  for  families, 
is  an  example  of  the  annual  report  which 
attempts  to  be  educational  as  well  as  re- 
portorial. 

What  about  illustrations  in  the  annual 
report?  If  they  illustrate,  yes.  If  not, 
no.  A  picture  just  because  it  is  a  pic- 
ture seems  to  me  to  be  bad  policy.  The 
picture  must  in  itself  be  a  report  upon 
some  special  part  of  the  year's  work. 
The  average  person  usually  has  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  devote  to  reading  a 
report.  If,  as  has  happened,  he  finds  too 
many  pictures,  he  will  look  at  them  and 
then  stop,  thinking  that  he  has  seen 
everything  important.  In  most  reports 
the  publishing  of  pictures  is  really  an 
effort  to  introduce  propaganda.  It  is 
just  another  expression  of  multiple  per- 
sonality, and  it  is  a  simple,  direct,  unit 
personality  that  makes  the  annual  re- 
port effective. 

To  be  simple  and  to  be  direct,  is,  in- 
deed, the  cure  for  almost  all  the  ailments 
that  our  clinical  examination  has  dis- 
covered. Cultivate  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness and  the  defects  of  unsightliness, 
malformation,  obesity  and  multiple  per- 
sonality will  disappear  from  the  annual 
report. 


Migratory  Tenants  of  the  Southwest 

By  JVilliam  E.  Leonard 


THERE  are  two  misconceptions  as 
to  the  tenant  problem  of  the 
Southwest.  The  first  arises  from 
a  belief  that  practically  all  ten- 
ants are  failing.  If  this  were  true  with- 
out qualification,  there  might  well  be 
cause  for  alarm.  But  to  think  that  all 
tenants  are  unsuccessful  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  belief  that  all  wage- 
earners  in  industry,  however  skilled  and 
faithful,  receive  no  more  than  a  living 
wage. 

The  error  comes  from  taking  into  con- 
sideration only  a  single  group  of  tenants 
— the  inefficient  migratory  class — and 
forthwith  imputing  to  all  tenants  their 
character  and  condition.  A  second  mis- 
conception is  to  think  of  the  tenant  prob- 
lem as  one  of  distinctly  recent  origin. 
This  view  takes  no  account  of  well- 
known,  but  partly  forgotten,  historical 
conditions,  which,  in  part,  explain  why 
we  have  a  class  of  inefficient  tenants. 

Those  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
Southwest  know  that  tenants  differ 
greatly  as  to  their  financial  condition. 
Some  are  making  progress,  others  not. 
Hence,  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking,  a 
classification  of  tenants  as  to  their  busi- 
ness success  becomes  necessary.  From 
this  standpoint,  there  is,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, some  reason  for  the  opinion  that 
of  all  white  tenants,  about  one-third  is 
fairly  prosperous,  another  one-third  just 
making  ends  meet,  with  a  narrow  margin 
to  the  good,  while  a  lower  one-third  is 
going  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  basis  for  this  belief  is  found  both 
in  observation  and  in  a  careful  and  some- 
what extended  study  of  the  tax  rendi- 
tions made  by  tenant  farmers.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  one-third  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  amount  of  property  which 
enables  them  to  secure  a  farm  large 
enough,  and  to  equip  it  well  enough  to 
farm  on  a  successful  basis.  The  middle 
one-third  has  enough  to  equip  a  small 
farm  imperfectly,  one  which  can,  in  no 
event,  make  them  more  than  a  decent  liv- 
ing. The  lowest  one-third  makes  prac- 
tically no  renditions  for  taxation,  is 
without  working  capital,  and,  therefore, 
must  depend  on  landlords  for  everything. 

There  is,  then,  an  important  class  of 
tenants  who  are  successful.  In  spite  of 
every  handicap  and  hardship,  they  are 
making  progress.  They  are  intelligent, 
careful  farmers,  who  practice  a  severe 
economy,  and  who  employ  good  business 
methods.  They  and  their  families  enjoy 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
everybody.  They  are  acquiring  land, 
even  high-priced  land,  paying  for  it  out 
of  their  carefully  husbanded  earnings. 

Among  these  are  found  nearly  all 
European  farmers  and  many  Americans, 
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the  former,  although  strangers  to  Ameri- 
can life  and  conditions,  going  from  ten- 
ancy to  ownership  in  the  short  space  of 
five  or  six  years  on  the  average.  Native 
American  farmers  remain  tenants  some- 
what longer — on  the  average  something 
like  eight  years.  To  ignore,  or  lightly 
pass  over  this  group  of  patient  and  com- 
petent workers  on  our  soils  is  not  only  to 
do  them  an  injustice,  but  hopelessly  to 
obscure  clear  thinking. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  they  are  as 
prosperous  as  they  ought  to  be.  Their 
frugality  and  hard  labor  should  bring 
larger  rewards,  but  the  risks  in  agri- 
culture, together  with  a  faulty  land  sys- 
tem, make  their  returns  painfully  earned. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
our  land  system  seriously  needs  over- 
hauling in  the  larger  interests  of  those 
who  produce  our  most  fundamental 
wealth.  This  is  the  more  important  in 
view  of  the  recent  phenomenal  rise  in 
land  values,  making  the  transit  from  ten- 
ancy to  ownership  vastly  harder  than 
years  ago.  It  is  this  increasing  diffi- 
culty that  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  raise  the  problem  of  tenancy  to 
its  present  prominence. 

Tenants  of  the  middle  one-third  are 
failing,  not  because  they  are  poor  farm- 
ers, but  largely  because  they  are  poor 
business  men.  They,  too,  work  hard, 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  practice  the 
small  rigid  economies,  necessary  even 
to  successful  land-owning  farmers. 
They  have  no  very  strong  desire  to  own 
land,  but  they  frequently  acquire  some 
little  property  in  other  forms.  In  them 
the  speculative  spirit  is  strong,  but  since 
they  are  not  guided  by  a  true  sense  of 
values,  loss  is  quite  the  universal  rule. 
These  men  often  complain  of  real  or  ap- 
parent injustices,  and  of  the  whole  group 
of  tenants,  they  represent  the  element  of 
greatest  discontent.  Among  them  are 
many  migratory  tenants,  not,  however,  of 
the  worst  class. 

The  lower  third  may  be  most  accur- 
ately described  as  migratory.  It  is  to 
this  group  that  investigators  have  given 
most  attention,  and  this  is  quite  proper, 
since  it  is  this  class  that  constitutes  the 
real  social  problem.  It  is  wrong  to  im- 
ply, however,  as  is  often  the  case,  that 
this  group  is  fairly  typical  of  the  whole 
body  of  tenants. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  word 
"migratory"  should  be  used  with  some 
discrimination.  Not  every  farmer  who 
moves  frequently  and  is,  therefore, 
migratory,  is  necessarily  an  unsuccessful 
farmer.  Some  very  successful  farmers 
move  frequently  and  they  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  To  illustrate :  Ira  Green, 
a    landlord,    owns    1,000   acres    of    land 


which  he  rents  only  on  the  half  basis. 
A  few  years  ago  he  had  among  his  ten- 
ants a  capable  hard-working  man  named 
Riddle.  After  farming  for  Green  a 
year  Riddle  wished  to  begin  farming  on 
the  usual  one-third  and  one-fourth  basis, 
furnishing  his  own  capital.  Learning 
of  this  Green  offered  to  endorse  Riddle's 
notes  at  the  bank  for  the  necessary  cap- 
ital. He  moved  to  a  neighboring  farm, 
but  in  so  doing  he  moved  upward  a  notch 
in  the  ranks  of  tenancy.  Should  he 
move  again  in  a  year  or  so  to  a  still 
larger  farm  where  he  could  employ 
more  capital,  he  would  be  acting  in  an 
economic  way. 

Young  farmers  are  apt  to  be  migra- 
tory, just  as  young  skilled  mechanics  are, 
in  moving  rapidly  upward  from  job  to 
job.  In  the  same  community  with  Rid- 
dle is  another  tenant  who,  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  has  moved  ten  times,  but 
he  yet  remains  at  the  lowest  level  of 
tenancy,  a  half-cropper.  He  is  a  migra- 
tory tenant  of  the  unsuccessful  type. 
One  is  moving  upward  in  a  spiral,  the 
other  is  moving  in  a  circle  always  at  the 
same  level. 

Having  in  mind  this  qualification  of 
the  term  migratory,  we  may  consider  in 
greater  detail  this  group  of  the  lower 
one-third.  These  tenants  are  distinctly 
migratory,  going  almost  yearly  from 
farm  to  farm,  in  quite  the  same  manner 
as  casual  unskilled  workers  go  from  city 
to  city  in  search  of  work.  The  only  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  tenant  of  this  class  is 
followed  by  an  anemic  wife  and  a  multi- 
tude of  ill-nourished  children.  In  this  we 
find  the  tragedy  of  the  problem.  Not 
only  are  these  people  poor  farmers,  but, 
if  possible,  even  poorer  business  men. 
Without  constant  supervision  they  are 
unable  to  do  well  any  kind  of  farm 
work,  and  in  furnishing  them  credit, 
there  is  great  risk.  They  are  thriftless, 
and  have  no  sense  of  future  wants. 
Without  ambition  for  themselves,  they 
have  none  for  their  numerous  children, 
and  these  grow  to  maturity  quite  as  ig- 
norant, diseased  and  incompetent  as  their 
parents  are. 

Whence  came  these  people?  In  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  found,  the 
writer  believes,  the  key  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this  question.  It  is  in- 
correct to  think  of  the  tenant  problem 
as  one  of  wholly  recent  origin.  In  late 
years,  to  be  sure,  it  has  taken  on  a  new 
significance,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
remarkable  rise  in  land  values.  But  for 
many  years  there  has  existed  an  ignor- 
ant, inefficient  class  of  farmers.  That 
we  were  scarcely  conscious  of  their  ex- 
istence may  be  attributed  to  a  super- 
abundance of  cheap  land  and  to  a  waste- 
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fill  extensive  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Conditions  were  not  such  as  to  bring 
the  speedy  penalty  of  failure.  Now, 
however,  with  high  land  values,  inten- 
sive cultivation  becomes  necessary,  and 
intelligence  becomes  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Skill  in  farming  has 
not  moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  values 
in  land. 

Apparently  we  are  confronted  with 
two  groups  of  survivals.  The  first,  and 
probably  least  important,  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  an  originally  weak 
stock  coming  over  from  the  colonial 
days. 

The  second  class  seems  immediately 
important.  We  should  not  forget  that 
a  generation  of  farmers  is  now  passing 
— those  above  forty  years  of  age — whose 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  gloom,  the 
uncertainty  and  the  necessary  pessimism 
of  either  the  Civil  war  itself,  or  of  the 
reconstruction  period  following  it.  For 
that  generation  of  children  there  was 
no   hopeful   outlook    into   the    future   and 


plain  why  today  there  is  a  class  of  in- 
competent farmers.  If  this  explanation 
is  correct,  landlords,  although  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  origin  of  the  group, 
yet  have  much  to  do  with  its  perpetua- 
tion. 

Landlords,  like  tenants,  fall  into 
classes,  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  each 
class  guided  by  ethical  principles  rang- 
ing from  an  enlightened  social  point  of 
view  to  one  of  pure  individualism,  often 
grasping  and  brutal.  The  relative  num- 
bers in  each  class  is  hard  to  determine, 
but  this  is  certain,  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  tenants  have  to  deal,  almost 
exclusively,  with  landlords,  as  well  as 
with  others,  of  the  most  exacting  and 
avaricious  type. 

Broad-minded,  fair-minded  landlords 
— there  are  such — are  always  seeking, 
and  rightly,  to  build  up  well-ordered 
permanent  estates,  and  to  do  this  they 
desire  capable  tenants.  To  these  thev 
offer  generous  leases  and  good  improve- 
ments,   and    in    this    wav    retain    tenant- 


Along  with  the  unscrupulous  landlord 
are  other  men  who  perpetuate  tenancy 
at  its  worst.  And  among  these  certainly 
may  be  found  the  usurious  money  lender, 
the  greedy  merchant,  and  the  cunning 
horse  trader.  Only  in  a  degree  are  these 
less  culpable  than  the  landlord.  Other 
men  are  blameworthy,  not  because  of 
what  they  do,  but  because  of  what  they 
might  do  by  way  of  protest  against  in- 
justice and  exploitation.  And  among 
these  are  all  fair-minded  landlords  and 
merchants,  legislators,  jurists,  lawyers, 
preachers  and  physicians.  One  man. 
after  years  of  struggle  as  a  tenant  fin- 
ally became  a  land  owner,  and  to  the 
question.  What  do  tenants  stand  most  in 
need  of,  at  once  replied,  "Encourage- 
ment." There  is  much  testimony  of  a 
social  apathy  difficult  to  understand. 

At  the  lowest  level  of  tenancy  the 
problem  is  more  than  a  landlord's  ques- 
tion. It  is  even  more  than  a  land  prob- 
lem. Although  land  reform  is  sorely 
needed    for  the   whole  body   of   tenants. 


LANDLORDS    PREFER    TENANTS    WITH     LARGE    FAMILIES 


AND  THEV    ARE    NURTURED 


at  best  a  meager  opportunity  was  given 
for  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

For  twenty  years  following  the  Civil 
war  the  free  schools  were  poor  indeed, 
and  such  as  existed,  open  to  both  whites 
and  blacks,  were  largely  unattended. 
Moreover,  to  widespread  ignorance  was 
added  poverty  quite  as  widespread,  be- 
cause of  the  destruction  of  property. 
Amid  these  surroundings,  the  maturer 
men  of  today  spent  their  youth.  A  lower 
standard  of  living  and  in  consequence  a 
lower  level  of  efficiency  in  production 
was  inevitable.  It  followed,  and  still 
exists,  as  one  of  the  terrible  after-re- 
sults of  war. 

To  be  sure,  many  emerged  from  the 
reconstruction  still  strong  and  virile,  but 
theirs  must  have  been  a  superior 
strength.  To  say  that  many  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  double  impact  of  civil 
war  and  reconstruction  is  saying  nothing 
to  their  discredit.  It  is  simply  stating 
a  fact. 

In  these  two  survivals  we  have  true 
originating  causes.     They   serve  to   ex- 


until  they  themselves  become  landown- 
ers. These  men  have  the  pick  of  all 
tenant   farmers. 

Landlords  at  the  other  extreme,  how- 
ever, follow  a  policy  destructive  even 
of  their  own  more  permanent  interests. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  hard  bargain,  en- 
tered into  with  some  reluctance,  but 
justified  by  the  asserted  irresponsible 
character  of  tenants.  There  is  but  one 
class  of  tenants  with  which  they  can  thus 
deal :  the  migratory,  inefficient  class. 
These  men  in  order  to  get  land  at  all, 
readily  promise  anything,  and  then  trust 
to  their  luck  in  being  able  to  skin  both 
land  and  landlord.  This  they  always 
succeed  in  doing  so  far  as  the  land  is 
concerned. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  tenants  of 
this  kind  to  remain  long  on  land  con- 
trolled by  landlords  of  this  type.  Hence 
they  frequently  move,  hoping  to  improve 
their  conditions,  but  with  all  their  mov- 
ing, they  are  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  vicious  circle  into  which 
thev  have  fallen. 


yet  this  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  class  in  question.  Indeed, 
were  these  men  given  fertile  land,  fully 
improved,  w  ith  interest  at  2  per  cent,  a 
few  years  would  suffice  to  bring  most  of 
them  again  to  their  prescrt  unhappy 
position. 

Primarily,  the  difficulty  is  found  in 
character,  the  traits  becoming  more 
firmly  fixed,  as  the  causes,  originating 
and  perpetuating,  are  permitted  to  oper- 
ate. The  problem,  then,  is  to  recast  the 
whole  life  of  these  people  who  are,  by 
no  means  permanently  weakened.  They 
must  be  made  more  intelligent;  more 
prudent  about  many  things,  most  of  all 
careful  as  to  their  own  numbers.  They 
must  be  shown  how  to  become  better  and 
more  trustworthy  farmers;  how  to  use 
properly  their  time  and  substance;  how 
to  employ  more  capital  wisely,  and  how- 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  store 
credit.  They  must  win  the  confidence 
of  others,  and  having  done  this  they  will 
come  to  have  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  finally  hope  and  ambition. 


i  ENTRALIZED  SCHWENKFELDER  CHURCH,  PALM.  PA.,  WITH   GENEROUS   PROVISION  OF  WAGON    SHEDS  FOR  TUT.  FARMERS  WHO  DRIVE  TO  SERVICE 

The  Country  Church  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 

By  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner 
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AMERICA  has  begun  to  take  her 
rural  problem  seriously.  Ex- 
perts in  many  lines  are  study- 
ing it  from  their  respective 
standpoints.  All  are  engaged  in  the 
task  of  rural  re-direction.  The  closest 
students  of  this  problem  are  agreed  that 
the  church  of  the  open  country  is  a 
chief   factor  in  rural  progress.' 

The  country  church  is  being  studied  and 
surveyed  as  never  before  and  the  results 
are  not  pleasing.  There  is  a  general 
call  for  better  trained  men,  for  better 
equipment,  for  larger  vision.  There  is 
even  prophecy  that  without  these  things 
the  church  of  the  farmer  will  fail  and 
that  the  man  of  the  soil  will  become  un- 
christian. 

The  field  is  a  wide  one  but  as  it  has 
been  studied,  three  exceptional  groups 
have  been  discovered  which  have  so 
united  their  religious  with  their  economic 
experiences  that,  as  a  class,  each  group 
has  won  large  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  These  three  exceptional 
groups  are  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Mor- 
mons, and  the  Pennsylvania-Germans.2 
Says  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson:  "No 
history  can  be  written  of  the  Mormons, 
'of  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch,'  or  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  without  re- 
cording their  religious  devotion,  their 
obedience  to  leaders,  to  custom  and  to 
creed.  .  .  .  If  it  be  true  that  there 
is  no  type  of  farmer,  except  the  scientific 
farmer  of  the  past  few  years  who  has 
succeeded  as  these  three  types  have  suc- 

iSec.  10.  Report  of  the  Roosevelt  Coun- 
try Life  Commission  of  1909. 

2The  Evolution  of  the  Country  Commun- 
ity, page  66.     By  W.  H.  Wilson,  D.D. 


ceeded,  and  there  is  no  community  so 
tenacious  as  their  communities  are,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  these  farmers  more 
uniformly  than  other  farmers  are  relig- 
iously organized,  then  it  follows  that 
there  is  an  essential  relation  as  far  as 
American  agriculture  goes,  between  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  farming  and  a 
religious  life.  The  country  church  be- 
comes the  expression  of  a  permanent  and 
abiding  rural  prosperity.  Agriculture  is 
shown  by  its  very  nature  to  require  a 
religious    motive." 

If  this  is  true,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  it  is,  the  country 
church  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  is 
of  importance  to  the  entire  nation,  and 
the  truth  and  value  of  Dr.  Wilson's  well- 
based  theory  become  the  more  evident 
when  the  two  types  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  are  considered  and  their 
churches  compared. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  immigra- 
tion to  America  was  part  of  the  same 
general  movement  which  brought  the 
Quakers.  William  Penn  was  ready  to 
welcome  these  oppressed  folk  from  his 
mother's  home  land.  The  first  who  ar- 
rived from  the  Palatinate  settled  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  in  1683.  The  second  dis- 
tinctive community  arrived  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  curious  company  which 
first  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  pic- 
turesque Wissahickon  near  Philadelphia 
and  then  later  moved  to  Ephrata  on  the 
Cocalico,  near  Lancaster,  came  in  1694. 

As  is  well  known  this  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  immigration  which 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  the  many 
sects  it  now  has.  These  people  settled 
upon  the  land  and  from  the  first  became 


an    agricultural    race.      Religiously    the) 

adhere  to  many  different  beliefs.  There 
were  Mennonites  and  Schwenkfclders, 
Dunkards  and  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
State  Church  Lutheran  and  Reformed. 
together  with  representatives  of  the  old- 
est of  the  Protestant  bodies — the  Mora- 
vians. 

For  two  hundred  years  these  people 
have  sown  their  seed  and  harvested 
their  crops.  For  two  hundred  years 
vitally  interesting  religious  and  economic 
processes  have  been  working  out  among 
them.  For  two  hundred  years  the  rest 
of  America  has  misunderstood  them  and 
laughed  at  them. 

There  are  two  types  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  which  have  little  in  com- 
mon except  the  bond  of  almost  identical 
dialects  and  a  similar  viewpoint  over 
against  outsiders.  In  all  other  things 
they  have  grown  apart  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  one  type  is  found 
largely  in  York  and  Lancaster  counties, 
the  other  inhabits  Berks,  Lehigh,  North- 
ampton and  a  portion  of  Montgomery. 
The  former  type  are  the  sectaries;  the 
latter,  more  generally  members  of  the 
old  State  Church  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
ed bodies,   are  the  credalists. 

It  is  the  former  type  to  which  Dr. 
Wilson  refers  in  his  book.  In  it  are  in- 
cluded fourteen  varieties  of  Mennonites, 
including  such  as  the  Amish  and  Dunk- 
ards, and  there  are  also  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  and  the  Schwenkfelders.  The 
last-named  have,  however,  their  chief 
settlements  in  Montgomery  county. 
These  different  sects  have  divided  into 
conservative  and  progressive  wings  but 
thev  are  all  remarkable  for  their  ability 
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to  rear  stable  communities  in  the  midst 
of  adverse  conditions  and  in  spite  of 
outside  opposition.  They  have  done  this 
through  co-operation  between  their 
economic  and  religious  habits.  This  is 
their  strength  and  the  strength  of  their 
rural  churches.  This  is  why  all  who 
are  interested  in  rural  uplift  may  learn 
of  them. 

The  beliefs  of  the  sectaries  are  simple 
in  the  extreme.  They  have  small  use 
for  theological  speculation  and  hair- 
splitting. They  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  affairs  of  life  down 
to  the  minutest  details.  Strict  absence 
of  world  finery  is  enjoined  upon  the 
women.  The  buggies  of  all  the  farmers 
of  one  sect  must  be  painted  black.  In 
iact,  several  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  a  simple,  sincere  Amish  farmer 
would  not  buy  an  automobile  until  the 
wily  salesman  covered  its  red,  green  or 
gray  with  a  coat  of  black  enamel.  These 
same  men  use  hooks  and  eyes  to  fasten 
their  clothes  instead  of  buttons. 

These  things  may  seem  ridiculous  to 
us  but  they  are  part  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem that  also  touches  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law.  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  farmer  shuns  debt,  not  merely 
because  he  dislikes  to  owe  any  man  any- 
thing but  rather  because  he  regards  debt 
as  a  sin  and  knows  that  the  church  will 
rigidly  enforce  the  payment  of  all  ob- 
ligations assumed.  Furthermore  the 
church  carefully  safeguards  the  mar- 
riage tie.  Go  to  the  old  buildings  of 
the  now  dying  community  at  Ephrata 
and  the  aged  care  taker  will  show  you 
in  a  ponderous  and  ancient  book  under 
just  what  conditions  young  people  may 
or  may  not  marry.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  standard  of  conduct  be- 
tween the  sexes  has  always  been  good 
even  if  not  quite  perfect. 

A  third  feature  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  economic  co-operation  of  this  peo- 
ple. The  Lancaster  and  York  county 
farmers  control  very  largely  the  farm 
produce  of  their  section.  On  market 
days  hundreds  of  them  carry  their  but- 
ter and  eggs,  chickens  and  vegetables  into 
the  towns  and  cities  in  large  covered 
wagons.  Seldom  is  the  price  fixed  until 
the  last  farmer  arrives.  It  is  a  religious 
as  well  as  an  economic  sin  to  cut  the 
price  once  fixed  by  common  consent. 

But  the  economic  co-operation  does 
not  stop  here.  The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man of  the  sectary  type  looks  after  his 
poor.  No  one  is  allowed  to  suffer.  The 
marginal  person  in  the  community  is  pro- 
tected and  assisted,  or  rather  the  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  having  marginal  fami- 
lies. It  is  the  economically  weaker  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  are  often 
selected  to  go  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  companies  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  that  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  social  service 
principle  of  preventing  an  ill  from  aris- 
ing, rather  than  curing  it  after  it  has 
nrisen,  has  been  an  axiom  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German    for     years.       He    be- 


lieves that  Jesus  enjoined  this  attitude. 
Incidentally,  it  is  profitable,  for  it  re- 
moves from  the  marginal  man,  the 
weakest  link  in  the  community  chain, 
the  temptation  of  breaking  its  cohesion. 

All  these  sectaries,  even  the  Schwenk- 
felders  with  but  eight  congregations, 
have  their  charitable  funds  to  attend  to 
this  work.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Schwenkfelders,  a  boast  that  all  of  the 
sectaries  could  make  to  some  degree, 
that  only  one  member  of  their  denomi- 
nation ever  went  to  the  poorhouse  and 
he  entered  it  against  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  and  his  church. 

The  curious  part  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion from  the  observer's  point  of  view 
is  that  none  of  the  leaders  is  able  to  tell 
how  this  happy  state  of  affairs  grew  up 
or  how  people  are  held  to  it.  Probably 
it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  life  of  the 
people  in  the  Old  Country  where  they 
lived  a  peasant  life  resembling  that  of 
the  Russian  peasants  of  today.  This 
social  state  or  mind  of  the  sectaries  is 
the  product  and  the  habit  of  centuries, 
and  he  is  either  courageous  or  foolhardy 
who  breaks  with  the  traditions  of  his 
sect  and  people. 


DUNKARD  MEETING  HOUSE,  NEAR  LEOLA, 
LANCASTER   COUNTY.   PA. 

We  may  laugh  at  this  type  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German but  he  has  succeeded 
where  others,  even  of  his  own  race, 
have  failed,  and  he  has  succeeded 
because  he  has  consciously  made  every 
act  an  expression  of  his  religion.  His 
religion  has  entered  into  his  whole  life. 
To  him  all  days  can  be  used  in  serving 
his  God ;  to  him  the  land  which  yields 
him  sustenance  is  holy  land  and  God  is 
a  very  real  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift. 

The  church,  since  it  is  the  center  and 
inspirer  of  all  this  feeling,  is  strong. 
Almost  everyone  goes  to  church  and  ex- 
erts vast  influence.  But  no  one  can  de- 
ny that  the  church  of  the  sectaries  has 
also  its  weaknesses.  It  has  not  grown 
with  the  age.  It  shares  the  tendency 
toward  negativism  which  any  organiza- 
tion must  show  that  concerns  itself  with 
certain  details,  both  minute  and  im- 
portant, and  with  no  others.  It  is  too 
apt  to  believe  that  it  has  all  the  truth 
and  its  neighbors  very  little.  For  this 
reason  its  influence  is  not  as  great  as  it 
might  be  in  the  larger  community  life 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  took  a  position 
of  tacit  opposition  to  the  organizing  of 


Lancaster   county   by   the   rural   depart- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

For  these  reasons  too,  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church  are  restive,  as  various 
of  Mrs.  Martin's  recent  novels  show, 
and  the  eventual  destiny  of  the  church 
is  uncertain.  It  has  produced  few  if 
any  leaders  in  other  spheres  of  activity. 
Opposition  has  brought  about  the 
strength  of  the  sectaries  and  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  inner  Hfe.  But  that  same 
cohesion  may  prove  as  harmful  as  it 
was  once  good.  Therefore,  of  the  sec- 
taries and  the  life  they  stand  for  among 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  it  may  be 
said  that  their  strength  is  cohesion  and 
co-operation  within  the  group,  their 
weakness  negativism,  their  destiny  un- 
certain. 

Representatives  of  both  kinds  of 
Pennsylvania-Germans  will  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  counties  in  which  the 
race  has  settled.  The  first  type  pre- 
dominates in  York  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties. The  second,  or  credalist  type,  is 
the  controlling  element  in  the  population 
of  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties.  Religiously  this  class  belongs 
more  largely  to  the  better  known  Ger- 
manic denominations.  It  has  had  all  the 
advantages  of  freer  contact  with  other 
races  and  ideas,  and  yet  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  inferior  to  the  sectary  type. 
In  describing  it  no  peculiar  rural  effi- 
ciency calls  for  attention. 

Among  the  farmers  of  the  credalist 
type  there  is  woeful  lack  of  co-operation. 
They  look  upon  their  nearest  neighbors 
as  competitors,  and  although  they  have 
not  lost  a  sense  of  neighborliness,  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  any  unity  of  action 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  group. 
Some  one  is  always  ready  to  undersell 
his  fellows.  Though  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  the  country  over  feel  the  tie 
of  language  and  are  bound  together  by 
the  ridicule  heaped  upon  their  heads, 
these  two  things  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  to  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  creda- 
alist  type  any  strong  community  spirit. 
He  has  no  social  consciousness,  no  vision 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  group. 
He  sees  little  beyond  his  own   family. 

Furthermore,  there  is  more  tenantry 
among  the  credalists  than  among  the 
Lancaster  county  group.  The  one  am- 
bition of  the  farmer  seems  to  be  to  get 
a  tenant.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
older  men  who  have  a  real  love  for  farm- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  the  directory 
of  Lehigh  county  soon  to  be  issued  will 
show  almost  one-half  of  the  farmers  to 
be  tenants.  Among  the  owners  it  is 
undeniable  that  debt  is  increasing. 

The  lack  of  social  consciousness  that 
this  whole  situation  produces  is  pathetic. 
It  is  true  that  neighbors  help  one  an- 
other at  funerals — indeed,  a  funeral  is 
quite  a  social  event.  The  annual  butch- 
ering also  brings  forth  an  exchange  of 
neighborly  courtesies,  although  pay  is 
increasingly  demanded  for  this  help.  Be- 
yond these  two  events  there  is  little  co- 
operation. 


The  Country  Church  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
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Recently  a  typical  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man community,  centering  about  a  small 
village,  was  offered  a  three-day  winter 
Chautauqua  by  the  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua Association.  Twenty  guarantors 
were  required.  The  effort  failed  for 
the  lack  of  four  names.  Not  a  single 
teacher,  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  would  lift  a  finger  to  help  in 
the  effort.  Only  one  farmer  was  repre- 
sented among  the  sixteen  who  were 
willing  to  serve  on  the  guaranteeing 
committee.  Half  of  those  who  signed 
lived  or  had  until  recently  lived  in  other 
places.  Practically  all  the  rest  were 
members  of  the  only  church  in  the  com- 
munity with  a  resident  pastor  on  full 
time. 

In  a  similar  community  about  a  year 
ago  a  furniture  dealer,  two  millers,  a 
minister,  two  small  manufacturers  and 
two  farmers  were  discussing  a  most  im- 
portant forward  step  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Summing  up  the  conserv- 
ative and  typical  position  one  of  the 
farmers  said,  "I  mind  my  business  and 
I  want  other  people  to  mind  their's." 

These  tendencies  show  themselves  in 
many  ways,  but  most  of  all  they  seem  to 
have  affected  the  country  church  instead 
of  bejng  affected  by  it.  For  the  country 
church  of  the  credalist  type  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German shows  the  same  weak- 
nesses that  are  found  in  rural  churches 
the  country  over.  The  churches  are  los- 
ing both  in  membership  and  attendance. 

A  survey  of  one  community  in  North- 
ampton county,  which  was  in  many  re- 
spects above  the  average,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  people  sel- 
dom entered  a  church  except  for  a  fun- 
eral. Quite  a  number  of  these  people 
frankly  confessed  that  the  church  as 
such  had  no  hold  upon  them,  but  the 
inborn  religiosity  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  was  not  entirely  gone,  for  some 
who  had  not  attended  church  nor  paid 
dues  for  years  declared  loyally  for  the 
denominational  name.  The  printed  re- 
port of  this  survey3  declared,  "There  is 
a  tremendous  need  of  stressing  vital 
godliness,  every-day  religion  and  the 
true  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  slavish  loyalty  to  the  denomination- 
al name  with  the  absence  of  real  religion 
was  astonishing." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  though  the  com- 
munity has  increased  5  per  cent  in  popu- 
lation in  the  last  decade,  church  mem- 
bership has  fallen  more  than  10  per  cent 
and  church  attendance  averages  but  15 
per  cent  of  the  membership.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  instance.  Records  of 
attendances  at  the  principal  communion 
services  of  Pennsylvania-German  rural 
churches  taken  from  published  accounts 
in  local  newspapers  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  seldom  have  shown,  in  two 
years  and  a  half  of  observation,  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent.    With  the  exception  of  one  small 

"Report  of  the  Moravian  Country  Church 
Commmission   for  1912-1913. 


denomination  there  has  never  been  an 
observed  case  where  more  than  40  per 
cent  were  in  attendance. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  these  conditions 
are  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
church  to  preach  a  doctrine  that  was 
linked  up  with  life  and  religion  instead 
of  doctrine  alone?  Are  not  these  peo- 
ple still  suffering  from  the  condition  of 
the  German  State  Church  which  first 
sent  them  ministers  ? 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
this.  A  century  and  more  ago  religious 
privileges  were  scarce  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Moravian  home  missionaries 
went  hither  and  thither  preaching  once 
or  twice  a  month  at  many  different 
points.  They  held  together  these  groups 
of  worshippers  as  a  sacred  trust,  refus- 
ing to  admit  them  into  their  own  com- 
munion and  turning  them  over  to  the 
ministers  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions as  soon  as  these  were  brought  from 
Germany.     The  circuit  system  had  to  be 


done  they  have  fulfilled  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  go  on  their  way  untouched. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  more  immorality  among  the  young 
people  of  the  credalist  type  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German than  among  the  sectaries.4 
Regret  it  we  may,  face  it  we  must — the 
Pennsylvania-German  child  has  ceased 
to  think  in  the  language  of  the  cate- 
chism, which  the  demands  of  family  and 
convention  make  him  commit  to  mem- 
ory once  in  the  course  of  his  existence, 
and  he  will  find  neither  social  nor  indi- 
vidual salvation  through  it  alone. 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  gradual  breaking 
away  from  the  church  in  many  a  family. 
I  remember  a  grandfather,  known  and 
loved  the  country  round,  who  was  a 
pillar  of  his  church.  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day he  drove  his  big  family  to  church 
in  the  large  farm  wagon  with  its  rough 
bench  seats.  The  years  passed.  But 
two  of  the  sons  and  one  daughter,  a 
widow,   reside   in   the   community.     The 


ANNUAL  BUTCHERING  OF  THE  CREDALIST  FARMER 

The  funeral,  which  is  quite  a  social  event,  and  the  annual  butchering  (although 
pay  for  this  help  is  being  increasingly  demanded)  are  the  two  events  which  call 
forth  an  exchange  of  neighborly  courtesies  among  credalists. 


maintained  in  order  to  cover  the  large 
field.  Germany  was  slow  in  following 
up  those  who  had  left  her  and  it  was 
due  largely  to  Muhlenberg  that  any  pro- 
vision at  all  was  made. 

The  circuit  system  which  he  found 
and  continued  is  today  grievously 
abused.  Services  once  or  twice  a  month 
and  no  oftener  are  an  opening  wedge 
for  Sabbath  breaking.  The  minister 
lives  in  the  town  with  his  people  there 
and  drives  out  to  three  or  four  rural 
charges.  Ceasing  to  have  pastors  living 
among  them,  the  people  grow  apart  from 
their  ministers.  The  pastoral  work  suf- 
fers. The  young  people,  growing  up  in 
a  changing,  socializing  age,  an  age  of 
commercialized  recreations  and  strenu- 
ous life,  look  to  the  country  church  and 
find  nothing  except  the  preaching  of  a 
dogmatic  Christ  and  the  opportunity 
once  in  a  life  time  for  eight  or  twelve 
weeks  of  studying  the  catechism.     That 


others  are  scattered.  The  two  sons  still 
belong  to  the  church  of  their  father. 
They  have  taken  his  place  on  the  church 
boards,  they  remain  loyal  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  but  they  are  not  seen 
so  often  in  the  family  pew  nor  at  the 
board  meetings. 

The  complete  break  has  come  with 
the  third  generation.  Regularly  the 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  these  broth- 
ers come  for  instruction,  and  regularly 
the  boys  break  away  from  the  church. 
They  hate  their  farm  life.  Their  pleas- 
ure is  a  trip  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
nearby  towns  for  the  enjoyment  of 
doubtful  recreations — doubtful  because 
the     Pennsylvania-German     has     never 


*A  survey  of  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  made 
by  the  Coopersburg  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation under  the  direction  of  T.  Max- 
well Morrison  confirms  all  these  statements 
This  is  the  first  extended  study  of  a  single 
Pennsylvania-German  village. 
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learned  to  play.  Their  confessed  am- 
bition is  to  get  away  from  their  present 
life  and  go  elsewhere.  Self  is  at  the 
center  and  circumference  of  their  view. 
The  fathers  sadly  recall  "the  good  old 
times"  and  lament  the  degeneracy  of 
these  present  days.  They  do  not  see  in 
the  sagging  roofs  of  a  nearby  church's 
horse  sheds  the  emblem,  the  sign  of  tin- 
real  trouble. 

The  contrast  between  the  credalist 
churches  and  those  of  the  sectaries  is 
striking.  The  former  are  practically 
pastorless.  I  know  of  one  community 
in  which  pastoral  calls  arc  so  rare  that 
they  are  chronicled  in  the  newspaper  of 
the  community  as  an  honor  to  the  re- 
cipient of  the  visit.  The  sectary 
churches  have  pastors,  chosen  from 
among  the  people,  living  among  them, 
sharing  their  every-day  experiences. 
They  may  not  be  as  well  educated  or 
have  as  polished  a  delivery  as  their 
brothers  in  other  denominations  but  they 
do  have  power  to  touch,  reach  and  hold 
their  people. 

The  credalist  type  of  church,  untouch- 
ed by  outside  influence,  fails  utterly  to 
relate  religion  to  life;  the  sectaries  hold 
that  the  two  cannot  be  separated,  that 
the  visible  life  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  inner  religion.  In  a  community  in 
Lehigh  county  there  are  two  rural 
churches  belonging  to  the  sectaries, 
though  existing  as  is  often  the  case,  in 
a  strongly  credalist  community.  One  of 
these  churches  is  large,  the  other  small. 
The  first  averages  $45  per  communicant 


for  all  expenses,  the  second  almost  $9 
per  member  for  missions  alone.  In  the 
same  community  there  are  four  churches 
of  a  large  denomination  in  charge  of  a 
single  pastor.  They  have  a  grand  total 
of  almost  a  thousand  communicants. 
The  four  together  overwhelm  (?)  their 
pastor  with  a  salary  of  $700  per  year 
which  is  seldom  fully  paid.  The  pastor 
is  an  energetic,  earnest  man  and  yet  the 
best  average  made  by  any  one  of  the 
four  for  benevolences  was,  according  to 
the  last  published  records,  68  cents  per 
year  per  member.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  The  contrast  would  be 
even  more  apparent  if  we  should  com- 
pare churches  located  in  Lancaster 
county  itself  with  those  in  Lehigh  or 
the  other  credalist  counties. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  he 
said  for  the  credalist  type  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German and  for  his  rural  church. 
It  is  true  that  it  lacks  the  cohesion  of 
the  Mennonite  type.  That  very  lack 
makes  the  credalist  more  impressionable. 
It  is  a  little  easier  to  reach  him.  Per- 
haps he  has  to  go  further  than  his  neigh- 
bor but  in  the  end  the  way  may  be 
easier.  The  Pennsylvania-Herman  has 
produced  few  leaders  but  the  number  of 
them  is  increasing  with  the  years  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  come  from 
the  ranks  of  the  credalists. 

The  very  loss  of  the  young  people  is 
making  some  think  seriously  and  as  there 
is  a  slowly  increasing  tendency  toward 
higher  education  for  boys,  not  as  yet 
for   girls,   newer   and  better   ideas   come 


back  into  the  communities  through  those 
who  have  left  it  to  study.  Here  and 
there  can  be  found  whole  communities 
that  have  advanced  far  beyond  even 
those  that  surround  them  and  these  are 
the  prophecy  of  what  will  some  day  be 
true  all  through  the  German  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  regarding 
the  Pennsylvania-German  as  a  joke. 
The  writer  knows  of  no  magazine  stories 
and  few  novels  that  have  shown  him  as 
he  really  is.  Without  the  aid  of  science 
he  has  produced  a  class  of  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  have  prospered  from  its  yield. 
Without  the  aid  of  modern  theories  he 
has  founded  a  country  church  which  is 
strong,  because  it  links  economic  with 
religious  experiences,  and  which  has 
elements  of  strength  even  where  we  find 
it  lacking  this  great  essential  of  power. 
Without  advice  from  any  agency,  one 
type  of  Pennsylvania-German  has  learn- 
ed the  secret  of  rural  co-operation,  of 
care  of  the  weaker  brother,  of  com- 
munity responsibility,  which  experts  all 
over  the  land  are  trying  to  teach  the 
American  farmer,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  attain  any  great  measure 
of  success. 

In  short,  to  return  to  our  starting 
point,  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his 
weakness  the  Pennsylvania  -  German 
farmer  proves  that  "there  is  an  essential 
relation  between  successful  and  perman- 
ent agriculture  and  a  religious  life. 
Agriculture  is  shown  by  its  very  nature 
to   require   a   religious  motive." 


DARE  WE  JUDGE 

Paulina  Brandreth 


WHAT  do  we  know  of  life, 
We,  who  are  housed  and  i'vd. 
What  do  we  know  of  strife 
Who  are  so  gently  led  ? 


We  have  not  lived  these  tilings, 
Our  bread  and  wine  is  sweet, 

We  know  not  what  cause  brings 
The  woman  to  the  street. 


Have  we  dwelt  in  the  slime 
Of   Poverty's   abode:' 

Have  we  walked  with  the  crime 
Engendered   by   its  load? 


Vet,  she  who  wounds  her  soul 
Is  better  far  than  we, 

Who  do  our  lives  control 
In  self-complaeency. 


( )h,  have  we  ever  known 
Days  of  eternal  care :' 

When  Hope  is  turned  to  stone 
And  broken  by  Despair? 

Or  have  we  ever  raced 
And  won,  and  lost  again  :' 

And  then  with  failure  faced 
The  cruel tv  of  men  I 


Aye,  better  far  than  we. 
Who  ignorantly  dwell. 

Lulled  with  tranquility 
Above  the  wreck  of  hell. 

What  do  we  know  of  life. 
We,  who  are  housed  and  fed, 

Who,  sheltered  from  all  strife, 
On  thornless  pathways  tread 
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Social  Agencies 

PREJUDICE  between  the  races 
flourishes  most  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ignorant.  It  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  white  people  in  a 
crowded  double  tenement  would  look  up- 
on a  neighboring  Negro  orphan  asylum, 
where  the  children  at  least  had  the  su- 
perior advantage  of  being  clean,  with  the 
spirit  of  charity  ;  and  yet  good  will  be- 
gets good  will,  as  the  following  story 
shows. 

In  the  Leonard  Street  Orphans' 
Home,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  there  are  sixty-five 
colored  children.  This  is  not  merely  an 
institution,  but  a  home  where  the  spirit 
of  love  and  service  prevails.  For  the 
little  ones  there  is  a  kindergarten  sup- 
ported by  the  colored  women  of  Atlanta ; 
the  older  ones  attend  school  at  Spelman 
Seminary.  For  support  the  home  has  to 
look  almost  altogether  to  gifts  of  kind- 
hearted  friends,  as  only  children  who  are 
destitute  and  unable  to  pay  are  admitted 
to  the  family.  One  means  of  meeting 
the  expenses  is  a  rummage  sale  of  arti- 
cles which  friends  send  in  barrels  and 
boxes. 

To  such  a  sale  one  day  came  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  the  grandmother  of  nineteen  chil- 
dren who,  in  two  families,  lived  in  the 
eight  rooms  of  a  double  flat.  She  had 
no  great  regard  for  the  little  English 
woman  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
orphans'  home  and  mothered  the  sixty- 
five  Negro  children,  but  she  needed  gar- 
ments for  her  own  brood  and  therefore 
she  came  and  bought.  At  the  sale  she 
met  Amy  A.  Chadwick,  and  a  friendship 
started  which  led  to  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

Whole  days  Mrs.  Wiggs  spent  in  the 
orphans'  home  sewing  for  the  Negro 
children  and  making  a  little  to  help  with 
her  own  family.  Miss  Chadwick  became 
a   welcome    guest     in      the   home   of  her 
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neighbor.  The  men  of  the  family  at 
first  were  somewhat  suspicious,  but  find- 
ing out  the  real  Christian  spirit  of  the 
orphans'  home  they  at  length  gained  con- 
fidence. As  for  the  nineteen  little  chil- 
dren, they  lovingly  referred  to  Miss 
Chadwick  as  "Miss  Amy,"  and  often 
when  some  little  accident  resulted  in  a 
cut   or  bruise  would   run  to  her   for  aid. 

Anotner  neighbor  of  quite  a  different 
sort  was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  home  in  an  interesting  way.  It  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  clothe  sixty- 
odd  children,  and  yet  with  such  care  has 
their  simple  clothing  been  provided  that 
Miss  Chadwick  knows  the  garments  of 
each  child.  When  one  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  three  coats  and  fifty 
garments  had  been  taken  from  the 
clothes  line  and  the  house,  she  was  in 
great  distress.  Her  perplexity  was  all 
the  more  serious  because  she  was  moral- 
ly certain  that  the  things  had  been  taken 
byr  a  neighboring  Negro  household  whose 
apparent  disregard  of  righteousness  had 
been  a  matter  of  concern. 

What  should  she  do?  The  following 
day.    while    still    perplexed,    she   happen- 


ed to  see  the  mother  of  the  suspected 
family  walk  past  the  home  wearing  one 
of  the  stolen  coats.  Immediately  she 
went  out  and  asked  that  it  be  returned, 
explaining  how  difficult  it  was  to  clothe 
the  numerous  children  of  the  home.  At 
first  the  woman  denied,  but  at  length 
yielded   and  gave   back   the   stolen   coat. 

But  how  were  the  rest  of  the  stolen 
things  to  be  recovered?  There  is  in 
Atlanta  an  organization  of  colored  wom- 
en known  as  the  Neighborhood  Union, 
which  tries  to  overcome  by  friendly 
means  the  evil  influences  of  Negro  com- 
munities and  to  instill  the  desire  for 
clean  and  upright  living.  The  president 
of  the  union  was  appealed  to  and  with 
one  of  her  workers  went  to  the  home  to 
try  the  method  of  moral  persuasion. 
Miss  Chadwick  followed  and  learned 
from  the  people  themselves  that  they 
had  taken  the  garments  in  question  and 
they  were  at  once  returned. 

It  appeared  on  investigation  that  the 
mother  of  the  family  was  a  degenerate 
and  had  trained  the  children  to  steal. 
The  father  had  almost  deserted  his  fam- 
ily in  despair.  Miss  Chadwick  was  able 
to  find  a  place  for  the  two  little  girls, 
eleven  and  thirteen  years  old.  in  the 
Negro  reformatory  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
she  sent  them  there  at  once.  The  little 
boy  of  six  she  sent  to  an  orphans'  home 
for  boys  in  Covington.  The  mother  was 
turned  over  to  the  city  warden. 

Before  the  two  girls  were  sent  to 
.Macon,  they  were  taken  to  the  orphans' 
home  where  it  was  decided  that  the  dirty 
clothes  they  wore  must  be  destroyed. 
They  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fit- 
ted up  with  some  of  the  very  garments 
they  had  stolen  and  sent  off  in  good 
spirits  to  the  Macon  home.  Both  the 
father  and  mother  expressed  themselves 
as  deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness 
shown  their  children,  and  the  hope  that 
after  all  they  might  grow  up  to  better 
lives. 

Strange  coincidences  sometimes  hap- 
pen which  we  find  it  hard  to  explain. 
The  expenses  of  this  re-arrangement  of 
the  family  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
dollars.  On  that  day  there  visited  Atlan- 
ta a  company  of  people  en  route  to  Tus- 
kegee.     They  did   not  know   Miss  Chad- 
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wick  and  they  did  not  know  anything  of 
her  home,  but  being  told  something  of 
her  work  they  volunteered  to  give  a  lit- 
tle for  its  maintenance.  The  amount 
they  gave  was  almost  exactly  that  which 
was  expended  by  Miss  Chadwick  to  help 
straighten  out  the  trouble  in  the  neigh- 
boring family.  Again  the  spirit  of  good 
will  and  Christian  sympathy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  evil,  and  so  in 
many  ways  this  Christian  home  is  con- 
stantly affecting  people  who  live  beyond 
the  immediate  household. 


D 


ELAWARB'S    LONELY     EMI- 
NENCE IN  CRIMINOLOGY 


A  good  morning's  work  was  done 
the  other  day  by  the  New  Castle,  Del., 
County  Court  when  three  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  lashes.  The  law  requires  that 
these  "be  inflicted  publicly  by  strokes 
on  the  bare  back  well  laid  on." 

One  of  the  offenders  stole  a  driving 
horse  and  two  horse  blankets.  He  got 
a  year  and  ten  lashes  for  the  blankets 
and  two  years  and  twenty  lashes  for  the 
horse.  Another  man  was  given  six  years 
and  twenty  lashes  for  breaking  and  en- 
tering a  house.  The  third  was  given 
three  years  and  twenty  lashes  for  a  sim- 
ilar offense. 

Delaware  is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
where  the  public  whipping  post  is  still 
a  live  institution.  The  General  Service 
Board  of  Delaware  is  prominent  in  civic 
and  social  work.  The  1914-15  report  of 
the  Organizing  Committee  of  that  board, 
just  issued,  has  this  to  say  of  the  whip- 
ping post : 

"At  every  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, bills  are  introduced  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people  appealed  to  for 
the  abolition  of  the  practice.  It  is  kept 
on  the  statute  books  not  by  the  'unen- 
lightened'   members    of    the    community, 

Photo  by  Felix  J.  Koch  


Convicted  oi  Niles  Robbery, 

Prisoner  Breaks  Down 
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SLES    OF    SHOALS    FOR    SUMMER 
MEETINGS 


but  by  the  influence  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  lawyers  and  members  of  the 
courts  who  contend  that  fear  of  the 
pain  and  public  shame  of  whipping  is 
the  only  thing  which  keeps  marauding 
Negroes  in  subjection.  The  contention 
has  still  the  status  of  an  opinion  as  no 
figures  or  data  are  available  for  proof. 
Whether  the  desired  effect  is  secured  or 
not,  the  predominance  of  opinion  both 
within  and  outside  the  state  seems  to  be 
that  the  brutalizing  effect  of  maintaining 
this  form  of  punishment  offsets  any  re- 
duction there  might  be  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  petty  theft  or  marauding. 

"The  law  requires  that  'the  punish- 
ment of  whipping  shall  be  inflicted  pub- 
licly by  strokes  on  the  bare  back  well 
laid  on,'  but  not  many  members  of  the 
community  care  to  attend,  and  those  who 
endorse  the  penalty  of  whipping  do  not 
attend  in  sufficient  number  to  really 
carry  out  the  value  of  the  law  as  they 
interpret  it." 
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NO    TWO    PUPILS    OF    THE    SAME    NATIONALITY 

Members  of  a  class  in  citizenship  in  a  Cincinnati  public  school.  Upper  row : 
German,  English,  Syrian,  Austrian,  Armenian,  Italian.  Lower  row:  Hungarian, 
Luxemburgian,  Russian,  Swiss.  Professor  Eyler,  originator  of  the  class,  stands  just 
in   front  of  the  smoke-stack. 


The  Unitarian  Association  sum- 
mer meetings  and  the  Congregational 
Summer  Conference  Association  have 
appointed  a  joint  committee  to  raise  a 
fund  and  take  over  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
permanent  gathering-place  for  these  and 
other  bodies.  The  Star  Island  Corpora- 
tion has  been  constituted  to  hold  and 
administer  that  island  and  such  other 
property  as  may  be  acquired,  for  re- 
ligious, educational  and  kindred  pur- 
poses, and  a  schedule  committee  is  cor- 
responding with  other  societies  with  a 
view  to  arranging  a  series  of  confer- 
ences to  occupy  the  entire  summer  sea- 
son. 

In  many  respects  these  islands  are 
ideal  conference  places.  Before  the 
Civil  War  they  were  among  the  fash- 
ionable summer  resorts  of  America — a 
cluster  of  rocky  islands  ten  miles  at  sea, 
where  Celia  Thaxter  and  her  brothers 
had  spent  their  childhood,  as  far  re- 
moved from  civilization  as  if  the  islands 
were  in  the  South  Seas. 

On  the  high  rocks  are  cairns  com- 
memorating a  still  earlier  epoch — the 
work  of  missionaries  who  risked  epi- 
demic and  violence  in  serving  among  a 
lawless  community  of  fishers  and  wreck- 
ers who  dwelt  on  the  island  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  One  of  the 
charms  of  the  place  is  a  little  commemo- 
rative chapel,  built  of  the  island  rock, 
where  evening  service  is  held  each  night, 
unlit  save  by  the  tiny  candle  lanterns 
carried  by  each  comer. 

In  recent  years  the  islands  have  been 
going  steadily  downward  as  a  summer 
resort,  the  wooden  buildings  becoming 
antiquated  and  the  restricted  land  area 
preventing  the  development  of  golf 
courses  or  other  conventional  resort 
equipment.  The  popularity  of  the  auto- 
mobile was  the  final  factor  which  put 
the  islands  out  of  commission — until  sea- 
plane traffic  developes. 

But  this  very  isolation  gives  the  is- 
lands a  distinction  and  charm  from  the 
standpoint  of  conferences  which  can  be 
carried  on  absolutely  without  interrup- 
tion or  distraction,  except  as  belated 
newspapers  or  the  wireless  apparatus 
bring  news  of  the  world  at  large.  The 
Unitarian  Association  has  been  holding 
its  religious  and  sociological  conference 
here  for  nineteen  years,  and  for  the  last 
three  seasons  the  Congregational  Sum- 
mer Conference  Association  has  been 
meeting  here.  The  joint  committee  has 
set  itself  the  five-fold  task  of  providing 
adequate  and  safe  steamboat  transporta- 
tion, full  fire  protection,  wireless  com- 
munication, improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  a  resident  physician. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  larg- 
est and  most  representative  body  of  public 
school  teachers  in  the  country,  is  to  meet 
in  New  York  city.  The  next  annual  con- 
ference will  be  held  there  July  3-8,  1918. 
Present  plans  are  to  hold  the  larger  meet- 
ings in  Madison  Square  Garden,  provided 
acoustics  prove  satisfactory. 
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O  FIRE-DRILL  FOR  CHILDREN 
WITH  HEART  DISEASE 


"Chronic  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  very  frequent  among  school 
children,"  said  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  to 
the  Yorkville  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion, New  York.  The  association  had 
called  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the 
children  cardiacs  in  its  neighborhood 
who  were  taking  fire-drills  and  gym- 
nasium exercises  in  school  in  spite  of  un- 
detected heart  trouble. 

Dr.  Jacobi  mentioned  infections  of 
the  throat  and  posterior  nose  as  among 
the  diseases  frequent  in  children  of 
school  age  and  liable  to  affect  the  heart ; 
also  rheumatism,  which  is  more  difficult 
to  detect  because  its  symptoms  are  not 
so  much  pain  and  swelling  at  the  joints 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  heart.  This 
inflammation  rarely  becomes  acute  and 
is  occasionally  outgrown ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  proves  a  source  of 
lifelong  trouble. 

The  most  valuable  phase  of  the 
school's  care  of  such  cases,  Dr.  Jacobi 
believed,  must  come  from  the  individual 
teacher.  Something  is  done,  of  course, 
to  increase  a  child's  power  of  resistance 
when  the  school  supplies  food;  but  the 
teacher's  personal  attention  to  a  child's 
physical  condition — a  limping  walk  or 
"growing  pains" — will  help  parents  to 
realize  the  importance  of  these  symptoms 
and  may  result  in  securing  better  food 
and  more  rest  and  care  for  the  little 
patient.      If   teachers   are   supplied   with 


lists  of  children  in  their  classes  found 
to  have  heart  trouble,  such  personal  at- 
tention will  be  more  easily  secured. 

Regulations  suggested  by  Dr.  Jacobi 
for  children  cardiacs  in  every  public 
school  are :  No  marching  upstairs  ;  no 
crowding;  separate  exits  or  delaying 
such  children  till  others  have  left,  the 
former  preferred  as  sparing  the  children 
vexation ;  no  gymnastics  except  as  order- 
ed by  the  doctor  for  the  individual  child; 
no  standing  for  recitation. 

Representatives  of  the  departments  of 
superintendents  and  health  present  at 
the  meeting  promised  co-operation. 

HAPHAZARD    HOSPITAL    CARE 
VS.  PRBVISION 

The  Thompson  Trust  of  Bos- 
ton has  raised  the  question  of  hospital 
service  to  the  community,  how  far  this 
service  is  thought  out  and  how  much  of 
it  is  rather  haphazard. 

Richards  Bradley,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund,  writes  in  the  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Revieiv  of  investigations 
made  in  two  communities  to  determine 
not  only  how  the  hospital  handle  the 
cases  confided  to  it  but  what  impression 
it  made  upon  the  whole  sum  of  sickness 
and  suffering  in  the  community.  They 
found  that  in  almost  every  hospital  there 
are  three  types  of  cases :  the  real  hos- 
pital cases,  the  defective-care  cases,  and 
the  defective-home  cases. 

The  first  are  those  that  cannot  with- 
out undue  trouble  and  expense  or  with- 
out  danger  to   the  communitv  be   cared 


for  outside  a  hospital.  The  second  and 
third  classes  come  to  the  hospital  not  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  trouble,  but 
because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  proper 
care  at  home  or  because  it  is  the  easiest 
place  to  put  them.  Such  cases  could  at 
a  smaller  cost  be  cared  for  outside  the 
hospital  if  there  were  a  proper  organ- 
ization to  see  to  it,  and  in  this  way  more 
beds  be  freed  for  the  real  hospital  pa- 
tients. 

Another  saving  could  be  effected  if 
proper  home  care  were  provided  for  con- 
valescents who  now  clog  the  hospitals 
because  they  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their 
old  homes  without  some  such  provision. 

In  many  cases  what  is  needed  is  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than  providing 
hospital  care  for  the  sick.  A  hospital 
which  really  served  the  community  would 
endeavor  to  meet  such  a  situation  as 
typhoid  fever  in  localized  epidemics,  not 
by  increasing  the  accommodation  for 
typhoid  cases  so  much  as  by  insisting 
that  the  community  remove  the  source  of 
infection.  It  would  work  for  custodial 
care  for  feebleminded  girls,  rather  than 
for  a  larger  maternity  ward. 

Says  Mr.   Bradley: 

"Many  families  have  no  fit  dwellings 
to  live  in,  much  less  to  be  sick  or  to  die 
in.  Was  the  remedy  better  housing  or 
more  hospital  beds?  Some  of  us  were 
tempted  to  ask  in  our  haste,  'Is  the  hos- 
pital bed  to  be  the  place  where  all  our 
senses  of  social  obligation  shall  slum- 
ber?' 

"Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  the 
hospital  provision  must  be  an  indeter- 
minate quantity,  tending  to  increase  as 
we  learn  the  proper  uses  of  the  hospital 
and  tending  to  diminish  as  we  learn  to 
apply  effective  methods  of  preventing 
disease,  and  as  we  learn  to  abate  those 
social  conditions  that  deprive  too  many 
of  our  people  of  real  homes  in  which  to 
die  or  be  born." 


Courtesy   the  Modern   Hospital 


AN  EARLY  GRBEKS  ANATORIUM  AND  DISPENSARY 

Q  REEK  temples  of  medicine  were  called  asklepia,  after  Aesculapius,  god  of  healing.  To  these  temples  the  sick  were 
conveyed  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  pilgrimages,  medieval  and  modern,  to  shrines  or  springs.  Other  buildings  not  shown 
in  this  view  of  the  restored  temple  (Caton's  plan)  were  probably  used  for  house  patients.  Treatment  seems  to  have  included 
a  library,  music,  religious  dances  and  festivals,  though  one  inscription  suggests  that  surgery  was  not  unknown;  for  the  god 
cured  dropsy  by  cutting  off  the  patient's  head,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  then  replacing  the  head.  The  sunken  gardens  before  the 
shrine  were  undoubtedly  a  stadium  for  the  athletics  which  were  so  closely  associated  in  the  Greek  ideal  with  health. 
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ESULTS    FROM    TUBERCULOSIS 
WEEK 


"Tuberculosis  week  was  ob- 
served this  year  for  the  first  time  in- 
stead of  tuberculosis  day,  '  writes 
Philip  1'.  Jacobs,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  "and  the 
response  to  the  association's  appeal  was 
immediate,  even  surpassing  expecta- 
tion." 

Reports  already  received  at  the  na- 
tional office  indicate  that  in  over  100,- 
000  classrooms,  on  children's  health 
crusade  day,  children  received  special 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  in 
methods  of  bettering  the  community 
health;  that  in  hundreds  of  places  they 
celebrated  the  day  with  attractive  health 
plays  and  recitations,  parades,  pageants, 
and  moving-pictures;  that  100,000 
churches  recognized  tuberculosis  Sun- 
day  by  sermons  or  announcements. 

Medical  examination  day  was  also 
splendidly  successful,  and  aroused  a 
dee])  interest  in  the  worth  of  periodical 
physical  examinations.  Public  health 
organizations  of  all  kinds,  local,  state 
and  national,  co-operated  in  affording 
opportunity  for  examinations;  physi- 
cians and  dispensaries  set  aside  certain 
hours  for  those  who  wanted  such  an 
examination  but  could  not  pay  for  it. 
and  even  gave  appointments  on  other 
days.  The  tests  were  primarily  for 
tuberculosis,  but  often  included  any 
physical  disability,  even  slight — the  pre- 
vention of  which  was  better  than  cure. 
Said   the  national  association: 

"If  you  have  an  automobile,  bicycle, 
plough  or  any  other  machine,  you  look 
it  over  once  in  a  while  to  see  if  there 
are  any  parts  that  are  wearing  out  or 
need  repair.  .  .  .  Do  you  have  your 
body  inspected  at  regular  intervals  to 
see  if  there  are  any  leaks  or  breaks  in 
the  human  machine?" 

The  Christmas  seal  campaign,  open- 
ing during  tuberculosis  week.  will,  from 
present  indications,  probablv  reach  an 
80,000.000  total.  That  is  '  a  gain  of 
more  than  45  per  cent  for  1015  over 
1914.  Missouri  estimates  a  sale  of  over 
3.000,000  seals;  Iowa,  over  2,000,000; 
Virginia  and  Florida  report  at  least 
double  the  sale  of  1914.  Yew  York 
probably  leads  the  slates,  with  a  total 
sale  of'  17,000.000  and  Brooklyn  has 
more  than   any.  other  city. 

VURTHER  TESTS  OF  THE   AUTO- 
LYSIN  "CURE" 

From       Crocker       Laboratory, 

Columbia  University,  comes  a  report  of 
recent  tests  of  aulolysin,  the  cancer 
"cure"  whose  unsatisfactory  results  at 
Memorial  Hospital  were  reported  in 
The  Survey  for  December   11.  1015. 

Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  writing  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  says  that  experiments  were 
made  upon  twenty-one  mice,  all  of  which 
had  spontaneous  tumors.  Observation 
of  such  growths  has  shown  that  they 
progress  steadily  and  cause  the  death  of 
the  animal  in  a  few  weeks,  whereas 
minors  transplanted  from  one  animal  to 
another    occasionally    disappear. 

The  spontaneous  growths  were  chosen 
for   testing  because   of   the   similarity   of 


their  conditions  to  those  in  the  human 
being,  where  the  problem  is  to  destroy 
a  group  of  cells  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  not  a  group  introduced 
from  another  animal. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  test  success- 
fully, autolysin.  Dr.  Wood  reports  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  results  in  large  doses 
or  in  small.  Throughout  the  test,  no 
change  in  weight  or  in  any  organs  was 
apparent  in  the  animals  under  treatment 
that  was  not  found  in  other  animals 
not  under  treatment.  No  change  was 
found  in  the  tumors  treated  that  did 
not  appear  also  in  those  of  animals  not 
treated  but  kept  as  "controls."  In  fact, 
not  only  were  the  growths  not  checked, 
but  their  cells  remained  active  and  the 
tumors  extended  steadilv  until  the  ani- 
mal's death. 


H 


OME     SANITATION 
SCHOOL  PROGRESS 


AND 


A  relationship  between  the 
sanitary  condition  of  homes  and  the 
progress  in  school  work  of  children 
from  those  homes,  was  observed  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
this  past  year,  in  its  special  studies  of 
school  hygiene.  For  instance,  a  group 
of  girls  coming  from  sewered  homes 
scored  84  per  cent  advancement :  a 
group  from  tin  sewered  homes  scored 
only  72  per  cent.  So  also,  boys  from 
sewered  homes  advanced  81  per  cent: 
from  unsewered  homes,  60  per  cent. 

Other  factors  which  influence  results 
in  school  work  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count— economic  conditions  and  home 
influences;  nevertheless,  home  sanita- 
tion and  school  progress  are  shown  to 
be  significantly  related. 


E 


FFECT    OF    THE    TRENCHES 
ON  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


The  ordinary  infectious  diseases 
run  a  different  course  in  the  trenches 
from  that  which  physicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  civilian  life. 

Dr.  Grundmairn,  writing  in.  the  Ber- 
liner Klinische  Wochenschrift,  says  that 
though  scarlet  lexer  seems  no  severer 
among  soldiers  than  among  men  in  ordi- 
nary life,  diphtheria  runs  a  much  more 
serious  course.  The  heart  muscle,  weak- 
ened by  the  excessive  exertions  of  army 
life,  cannot  stand  the  added  strain  of  the 
toxin  of  diphtheria  and  usually  gives  out 
during  the  first  days  of  sickness  or  pos- 
sibly weakens  little  by  little  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses.  Diphtheria  is  much 
more   fatal  in  the  army  than  outside. 

The  influence  of  overstrain  is  also 
seen  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  All  the  re- 
cruits with  tuberculosis,  whom  Dr. 
( irundmann  had  under  his  care,  had 
passed  the  physical  examination  and 
were  supposedly  in  good  condition  when 
they  entered  the  ranks;  yet  they  develop- 
ed a  very  rapid  and  fatal  form  of  tuber- 
culosis. Inquiry  usually  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  were  from  tuberculous 
families  or  had  latent  tuberculosis — 
that  is.  that  the)  had  had  the  infec- 
tion in  a  quiescent  form  and  in  normal 
life  could  offer  enough  resistance  to  the 
disease  to  keep  it  quiescent,  but  under 
the  strain  of  trench  life  this  resistance 
broke  down. 

lie  also  bad  a  startlingly  large  number 
of    cases    of    generalized    acute    miliary 


tuberculosis,  following  a  wound  or  an 
operation,  and  believes  that  in  these 
cases  there  was  a  localized  focus  of  in- 
fection which  through  the  wounding  of 
the  parts  was  allowed  to  spread  through 
the  circulation. 
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HEN    THE    NEXT    GENERA- 
TION GOES  ABROAD 


A  highly  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  value  of  birth  certificates  is 
given  in  the  Health  Bulletin  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  January  1  : 

"The  Health  Department  received  re- 
cently a  letter  from  an  American  in 
London  who  had  been  arrested  and  fined 
for  failure  to  register  as  an  alien.  He 
requested  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  citizen- 
ship, but  the  Health  Department  was 
compelled  to  advise  him  that  there  was 
no  record.  What  amount  of  trouble,  in- 
convenience cr  expense  this  American 
experienced  cannot  be  said."  The  bul- 
letin  continues : 

"On  December  31,  1915,  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  printed  the   following: 

'Ambassador  Penfield  advised  the 
State  Department  yesterday  that  the 
German  consulate  at  Vienna  had  refused 
to  vise  passports  of  Americans  .  .  . 
unless  they  submitted  their  birth  cer- 
tificates or  naturalization  papers.  He 
said    Americans    are    being    detained    on 

that    account \s    the    practice 

of  obtaining  birth  certificates  has  never 
been  required  .  .  .  American  citi- 
zens are  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  such 
certificates.' 

"Moreover."  the  bulletin  says.  "Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  desiring  to  go 
abroad  are  required  to  produce  copies 
of  their  birth  reports,  or  other  evidences 
of  citizenship  before  the  necessary  pass- 
ports will  be  issued.  If  the  reports  of 
their  births  are  not  recorded,  they  are 
put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fur- 
nishing other  proof." 
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REAT    BRITAIN'S    NEED    OF 
PHYSICIANS 


The  British  are  finding  that 
they  will  face  a  shortage  of  physicians 
at  some  future  date  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
war  killing  off'  a  fairly  large  number  of 
those  who  are  practicing  at  present  at 
the  front,  but  it  is  also  stopping  the 
supply  of  men  to  take  their  places. 

In  1013.  116  men  entered  the  medical 
department  of  Cambridge  University: 
in  1014.  04:  and  in  1915.'  only  41.  The 
falling-off  in  the  London  schools  is  even 
more  striking,  dux's  Hospital  has  only 
10  per  cent  of  its  normal  number  of 
students:  St.  Bartholomew's,  2  per  cent. 
rhis  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  first, - 
second-  and  third-year  students  are  be- 
ing accepted  as  recruits,  in  spite  of  a 
protest  from  man)  people  who  believe 
that  they  would  be  more  valuable  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  and  finish  their  studies, 
since  ever)  able-bodied  physician  is  be- 
ing urged  to  go  to  the  front. 

The  shortage  has  indeed  stimulated 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  which 
has  now  110  students  where  it  formerly 
averaged  44  ;  but  this  number  will  go  a 
verj  little  way  toward  making  up  for 
the   ereat    loss   in    men   doctors. 
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FEEBLEMINDEDNESS,     ITS     CAUSES     AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

By  Henry  Herbert  Goddard.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  600  pp.  Price  $4; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $4.22. 

This  volume  repre- 
sents the  largest  con- 
tribution yet  made  in 
this  country  from 
original  sources  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  lit- 
erature of  mental  de- 
ficiency and  "is  in 
the  nature  of  a  report 
on  the  work  done  al 
the  Vineland  Re- 
search Laboratory." 
JIt  also  represents  the 
results  of  the  first  attempt  to  make  a 
field  survey  of  the  source  and  antece- 
dents of  the  entire  population  of  an  in- 
stitution   for    feebleminded    children. 

The  author  arranges  his  discussions 
under  three  general  headings:  The  Prob 
lem,  the  Data,  and  the  Conclusions. 
The  Problem  as  a  whole  includes  the 
Social,  Psychological.  Pedagogical  and 
Biological  phases.  The  author  limits  his 
discussion  to  the  first  two.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  both  are  still 
under  investigation  and  that  the  "final 
statement  of  these  problems  must  await 
further  study." 

The  discussion  of  the  social  phase  re- 
lates to  the  part  feeblemindedness  plays 
in  the  problems  of  crime,  alcoholism, 
prostitution,  and  pauperism,  and  its  re- 
lation to  ne'er-do-wells  and  truants.  It 
is  written  in  the  same  clear  and  simple 
diction  that  always  characterizes  the 
author's  lectures  and  public  addresses. 
The  Data  relates  to  the  siud)  of  the 
mental  and  social  reactions  and  the  fam- 
ily histories  of  the  inmates  of  the  Train.- 
ing  School  representing  327  families, 
and  is  illustrated  by  121  portraits  of  the 
children.  The  family  histories  have  been 
obtained  by  actual  visitations  of  trained 
field  workers  to  the  families  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  children,  made  possi- 
ble by  generous  private  resources.  While 
there  are  limitations  to  the  acquisition 
of  reliable  data  even  by  this  method,  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  combining  in  any 
one  person  the  ability  and  knowledge 
to  hunt  out  and  evaluate  correctly  every 
factor  contributing  to  the  social,  psycho- 
logical, medical  or  economic  problem 
under  consideration,  yet  the  method  is 
so  much  in  advance  of  anything  ever 
before  undertaken  on  such  a  comprehen- 
sive scale  that  it  makes  a  long  stride 
forward  toward  scientific  accuracy  in 
this  field  of  investigation. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
whole  book  is  the  correlation  of  the  per- 
sonal history,  characteristics,  etc.,  and 
in  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  the  por- 
traits of  the  "children."  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  stock  and  the  social  and 
economic  environment   from    which    the 


cases  were  derived,  and  this  in  such  a 
large  number  of  cases.  This  gives  the 
reader  an  opportunity  to  form  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  each  case. 

The  chapters.  Feeblemindedness  a 
Unit  Character  and  Is  the  Inheritance 
of  Feeblemindedness  in  Accordance  with 
tin  Mendelian  Law,  are  full  of  interest. 
The  author  expresses  his  own  leaning 
toward  a  positive  answer  to  both  <|tu"- 
tions,  but  gives  very  clearly  his  reasons 
for  the  same  without  assuming  to  dog- 
matically   settle    the   matter. 

Under  the  heading  Conclusions,  the 
author  discusses  eugenics  and  the  prac- 
tical applications,  deduced  from  the  data 
presented  anil  hi-  general  experience 
and  observations  along  similar  lines. 
He  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing and  treating  "the  feebleminded 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  law  ;  the 
pauper,  the  criminal,  the  drunkard,  the 
prostitute,  etc."  He  gives  three  criteria 
for  determining  the  treatment  and 
training,  viz.:  levels  of  intelligence,  lev- 
els inherited,  and  relation  of  levels  of 
intelligence  to  trainabilitv.  Then  follows 
a  discussion  on  the  care  of  mental  de- 
fectives, industrial  classification,  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  the  moron  and  what 
is  to  he  done  with  people  of  low  nun 
tality. 

The  following  resume  is  clear,  concise, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  those  today  who  have  given 
the  subject   careful  consideration — 

"First,  the  mere  recognition  that  there 
is  a  problem  of  the  feebleminded  will  go 
a  long  way   toward   its  solution. 

"Second,  a  large  part  of  the  mental 
defectives  who  cannot  be  segregated 
may  be  reasonably  and  safely  cared  for 
in  their  homes,  when  we  learn  to  recog- 
nize them  for  what  they  are,  children 
in  intelligence,  though  men  and  women 
in   body. 

"Third,  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  segregate  as  many  as  possible,  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  to  come  there  will 
be  a  larger  number  who  need  coloniza- 
tion,  than    we   can    possibly   care    for. 

"Fourth,  we  must  have  sterilization 
wisely  and  carefully  practiced  for  the 
solution  of  many  individual  problems 
that  are  not  reached  by  any  other 
method." 

This  work  stands  pre-eminent  in  pre- 
senting the  largest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  first-band  data  concerning 
feebleminded  people  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  While  there  may  be  critics 
wdio  will  differ  from  the  author  in  some 
of  his  conclusions,  he  has  the   immense 
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advantage  of  having  personal  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  material,  a  corps  of  help- 
ers who  are  trained  in  their  work,  and 
have  brought  to  him  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  balance,  and  an  unusual 
opportunity  on  his  own  part  for  study- 
ing his  subject  from  all  angles.  The 
fairness  of  the  author  in  his  discussions 
insures  respect  for  his  conclusions,  the 
pleasing  style  of  diction  holds  the  read- 
er's attention,  and  the  character  of  the 
material  presented  will  interest  and  in- 
struct the  layman  and  the  professional 
reader  alike. 

A.    C.    Rogers. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    NEGRO     PRIOR 
TO  1861 

By  Carter  Godwin  Woodson.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  454  pp.  Price  $2:  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $2.16. 

America's  leading 
critic  of  poetry,  him- 
self a  poet  of  distinc- 
tion, has  not  denied 
his  share  of  Negro 
blood,  but  he  has  con- 
sistently ignored  it  in 
hi-  art,  and  has  writ- 
ten as  a  human  being. 
This  has  been  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  because  he  has 
had  the  power  of 
choosing  his  subjects  from  those  which 
most  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  is 
an  achievement  that  has  been  surpassed 
by  Carter  Godwin  Woodson,  a  young 
colored  man  who  has  written  a  large 
volume  on  one  of  the  most  crucial  phases 
of  his  race's  career,  with  such  an  im- 
personal style  that  no  one  could  tell  by 
its  perusal  whether  its  author  was 
white  or  black. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  significance — 
that  a  Negro  has  written  a  book  just 
as  any  other  man  would  do — and  it 
shows  two  important  things.  It  shows 
that  even  if  the  Xegro  has  made 
little  perceptible  advance  against ' white 
prejudice,  that  even  if  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador is  justified  in  pointing  to  our 
treatment  of  the  Negro  when  we  discuss 
the  Armenian  situation,  that  this  gen- 
eration of  colored  men  sees  with  the 
eyes  of  faith  the  time  coming  when  a 
Xegro  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  man. 
This  book  also  shows  that  one  colored 
man  at  least  sees  that  the  hope  of  his 
race  lies  in  the  appeal  to  history,  the  un- 
biased study  of  the  past  of  the  Xegro 
in  America,  because  the  past  contains 
for  his  race  as  for  all  others  the  germ- 
inal  factors  of  the  present  and  future. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  there  were 
two  schools  of  thought  among  the  white 
people,  those  who  believed  that  educa- 
tion made  the  Negro  more  useful  and 
productive,  and  those  who  believed  the 
education  of  the  Negro  was  incompati- 
ble with  restricted  freedom.  At  first 
there  were  many  masters,  preachers  and 
teachers  who  taught  the  Xegro  in  order 
to  christianize  him  and  make  him  a  bet- 
ter workman,  and  then  there  came  a 
period  of  reaction,  due  in  part  to  the 
fears  created  by  slave  revolts  and  in 
part  to  the  change  within  slavery  from 
a  patriarchal  to  an  industrial  system. 
Through  all  these  changes  of  sentiment 
the  more  intelligent   Xegroes  prized  edu- 
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cation,  and  as  the  author  says,  "the 
accounts  of  the  successful  strivings  of 
Negroes  for  enlightenment  under  most 
adverse  circumstances  read  like  beauti- 
ful romances  of  a  people  in  an  heroic 
age."  The  education  for  which  they 
strove  so  earnestly  was  primarily  de- 
sired to  make  them  fit  for  service,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  radical 
leader,  Frederic  Douglass,  gave  an  im- 
petus   to    industrial    education. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  a  certain 
type  of  writers  to  underestimate  the 
part  the  Negro  played  in  his  own  up- 
lift, just  as  others  are  inclined  to  for- 
get the  aid  the  white  man  gave  to  the 
striving  black,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
quote  the  author's  phrase,  "how  be- 
nevolent teachers  of  both  races  strove 
to  give  the  ante-bellum  Negroes  the 
education  through  which  many  of  them 
gained  freedom  in  its  highest  and  best 
sense."  This  tribute  paid  to  the  gener- 
osity and  human  kindness  of  both  races 
shows  that  the  author  has  not  been 
swerved  from  the  truth  by  any  theories 
of  his  own  nor  by  what  men  have  claim- 
ed as  their  opinions,  but  he  has  sought 
the  facts  and  has  judged  men  by  their 
deeds,  not  their  words. 

We  find  false  prophets  of  both  races 
who  try  to  stir  up  enmity  between  the 
southern  white  man  and  the  southern 
Negro,  because  they  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  hostility  between  them. 
The  southern  white  has  generally  been 
better  in  his  practice  than  in  his  utter- 
ances, as  the  dispassionate  study  of  the 
Negroes'  efforts  for  education  shows. 
An  interesting  instance  is  that  of  Presi- 
dent Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce,  who 
was  taught  by  an  old  South  Carolinian, 
a  rebel  of  the  bitterest  type,  and  there 
are  almost  innumerable  cases  of  masters 
and  overseers  who  taught  slaves  even 
when  it  was  against  the  law.  One  is  re 
minded  of  the  lines  in  George  Herbert 
Clarke's  poem,  The  American  Black, 

"Faces  that  frown  and  yet  are  not 
unkind 
Faces    that    smile    where    yet    no 
kindness  lurks." 

Mr.  Woodson's  book  illustrates  that 
until  very  lately  the  Negroe's  worst 
enemies  were  the  white  laborers  who 
were  afraid  to  compete  with  him  and 
that  his  friend  and  patron  was  the  south- 
ern aristocrat.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
history,  which  will  overthrow  that  fig- 
ment of  a  perverted  imagination,  Tom 
Dixon's  "southern  gentlemen,''  who  is 
neither  southern  nor  a  gentleman. 

This  volume,  The  Education  of  the 
Negro  Prior  to  1861,  is  a  model  of 
scholarship.  Every  available  fact  has 
been  garnered  and  is  made  accessible  to 
the  reader  by  a  painstaking  index,  while 
a  scholarly  bibliography  gives  the  orig- 
inal sources.  A  valuable  set  of  docu- 
ments is  appended,  including  many  not 
hitherto  laid  open  to  the  general  public. 
The  writer  lets  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  does  not  pause  to  point  out 
the  pathos  of  the  Negro's  strivings,  nor 
the  ludicrous  anomaly  of  the  Negro's 
lack  of  opportunity  in  a  so-called  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Joseph  F.  Gould. 


Nutshell 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

By  Herman  G.  James.  Published  by 
the  author.  119  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.06. 

The  author  of  this 
little  volume  is  not 
only  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  and  Ref- 
erence in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  but 
has  gained  in  his  per- 
sonal capacity  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  au- 
thority on  municipal 
administration.  Con- 
sequently he  receives 
many  inquiries.  From  these  he  discov- 
ered the  need  of  a  handy  guidebook  to 
direct  and  give  efficiency  to  the  work  of 
civic  clubs.  To  satisfy  this  need,  espe- 
cially as  manifested  by  women's  clubs, 
the  present  volume  was  written.  It  has, 
however,  the  preface  states,  two  other 
purposes :  "It  is  meant  to  show  the  aver- 
age citizen  and  city  official  alike"  what 
may  be  reasonably  expected  of  city 
government ;  and  it  is  designed  for  use 
"as  a  laboratory  guide  in  municipal 
science  for  college  classes."  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  latter  purpose,  a  suggestive 
question  sheet  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
is  a  brief  bibliography. 

The  subjects  treated  are  city  govern- 
ment, public  health,  public  safety,  edu- 
cation, morals,  social  welfare  and  city 
planning.  Necessarily,  the  discussions 
are  sketchy,  but  the  wonder  is  that  they 
have  such  thoroughness  as  they  do  pos- 
sess, when  it  is  realized  that  all  seven 
big  subjects  have  been  handled  in  what 
is  the  equivalent  of  only  about  ten  of 
these  pages  of  The  Survey. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 


THE  THREE  RS  OF  RESCUE  MISSION  WORK 

By  Philip  I.  Roberts.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  63  pp.  Price  $.35 ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.39. 

Ruin,  Rescue  and  Recovery  are  treat- 
ed in  this  book  sympathetically,  in- 
cisively and  with  undaunted  faith  in  the 
saving  power  of  the  Christian  evangel 
and  in  the  salvability  of  every  least  and 
lowest  human  being.  The  point  of 
view  and  application  of  religion  are 
wholly  individualistic,  with  little  or  no 
reckoning  with  either  the  causes  of  de- 
moralization or  the  resources  for  restor- 
ation, for  which  the  community  may  be 
held  accountable,  as  well  as  helpfully 
resourceful. 

G  T. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Bv  Eugene  Stock.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  214  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $.79. 

This  attractive  little  volume,  written 
especially  for  young  people  of  confirma- 
tion age,  yet  as  helpful  a  first  book  as 
adults  could  wish,  fulfills  its  author's 
claim,  "to  tell  in  a  brief  form  and  in 
simple  and  colloquial  language  the  story 
of  the  Bible  from  the  early  ages  in 
which  parts  of  the  old  testament  were 
written    to    the    latest    missionary    ver- 


sions in  heathen  lands."  While  his 
modern  scholarship  shows  him  to  be 
aware  and  unafraid  of  critical  prob- 
lems, he  avoids  mere  denials  and 
strengthens  faith  by  letting  the  Bible  and 
its  versions  tell  their  own  story,  which 
he  illuminates  by  lights  from  the  history 
and  experience  reflected  from  succes- 
sively contemporaneous  times. 

G.  T. 

THE  BABY'S  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

By  Richard  M.  Smith.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  156  pp.  Price  $.75;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $.81. 

The  author's  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith's  little  book, 
The  Baby's  First  Two  Years,  are  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  Milk  and  Baby 
Hygiene  Association,  Boston.  Even 
without  this  added  appeal  the  little 
volume  is  in  itself  abundantly  worth  its 
modest  price. 

Dr.  Smith  draws  from  his  experience 
in  private  practice  as  well  as  from  his 
work  as  lecturer  in  pediatrics  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  visiting 
physician  in  the  Children's  Department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  questions  about 
either  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants  or 
the  routine  of  a  baby's  normal  progress 
which  are  not  met  briefly,  but  adequate- 
ly in  his  clear  pages. 

G.  S. 
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REFERENCE  has  already  been  made  in  these 
pages  to  the  large  sums  raised  by  American 
Jews  for  the  relief  of  their  co-religionists  so 
hideously  afflicted  by  the  European  war.  The 
designation  of  January  27  by  the  President  as 
Jewish  Eelief  Day  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  Americans  generally  not  only  to  help  but  also 
to  take  to  heart  a  wonderful  example.  For 
this  most  individualistic  of  all  peoples  is  giving  to 
the  whole  world  an  object  lesson  in  solidarity  for 
the  purpose  of  ameliorating  distress. 

"If  their  appeal  found  the  desirable  response," 
wrote  the  late  Professor  Schechter  shortly  before 
his  death,  referring  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
leaders  of  American  Israel  prior  to  September, 
1915,  "it  was  with  the  part  of  the  community 
which  can  be  least  described  as  prosperous.  For 
it  was  largely  those  who  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
wealthier  classes  of  our  people  who  have  thus  far 
brought  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  proportion  to 
their  means." 

The  huge  sums  which  have  since  been  con- 
tributed by  the  wealthier  Jews  have  not,  as  might 
have  been  feared,  dried  up  the  source  of  the 
smaller  gifts ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
acted  as  additional  incentive.  Thus,  we  hear  of 
one  small  women's  club  in  one  of  the  poorest  sec- 
tions of  the  East  Side,  which,  during  November 
and  December,  raised  no  less  than  $75  from  among 
its  members,  $40  from  the  club  treasury  and  the 
rest  in  quite  small  weekly  contributions  of  from 
five  cents  upward.  In  the  majority  of  the  homes 
represented,  this  is  only  one  out  of  at  least  three 
regular  weekly  contributions;  for,  the  husband 
also  taxes  himself  through  the  trade  union  or 
benefit  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  col- 
lector of  the  relief  committee  rarely  is  sent  away 
empty  handed  on  his  weekly  visits  to  the  tene- 
ment. 

In  many  cases,  these  gifts  are  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable sums  sent  to  relatives  in  Europe  through 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Soci- 
ety which  is  doing  remarkable  service  in  tracing 
missing  friends  and  linking  together  families 
separated  by  distance  and  by  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  writing. 

Often  gifts  to  the  relief  committee  are  made  by 
poor  persons  who  are  unable  to  reach  their  own 
relatives  in  distant  lands  and  who,  in  a  vague  way, 
hope  by  contributing  to  the  general  fund  to  do 
something  toward  helping  those  dear  to  them. 
This  sentiment  was  expressed  to  a  collector  by  a 
widow  who  makes  a  scant  living  of  $1  to  $1.50  a 


day  by  sorting  bristles  in  her  home  with  the  help 
of  two  young  children  and  who  insists  on  giving 
ten  cents  a  week. 

In  another  authentic  case,  when  the  collector 
called  on  a  very  poor  woman,  she  was  obviously 
embarassed  and  made  feeble  attempts  to  locate 
in  her  pocket  a  coin  which  she  knew  was  not 
there.  But  her  little  girl  produced  her  total  sav- 
ings of  a  nickel,  insisting  on  handing  it  over  with 
the  idea  that  some  of  it  would  reach  her  grandpa 
in  Europe. 

An  experienced  social  worker  in  the  lower  East 
Side  •  expresses  her  belief  that  in  innumerable 
homes  the  regular  donations  made  to  the  fund 
represent  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  people. 


IN  its  somewhat  war-like  propaganda  for  pre- 
paredness, the  Chicago  Tribune  essays  to  ex- 
plain the  tendency  of  the  organized  women  of  the 
country  to  oppose  war.  Fifty  years  ago  women 
are  said  to  have  been  "individuals,  not  members 
of  a  sex."  How  they  felt  then  about  war  we  are 
not  told,  but  now  it  is  admitted  that  "most 
organized  women  are  pacifists  and  believe  in  dis- 
armament." 

The  Tribune  says  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
women  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  war  and  do 
not  understand  any  kind  of  war,  because  forsooth 
"business  war,  as  well  as  military  war,  has  been 
hidden  from  them  for  a  great  many  years." 
Anent  this  fact  a  fine  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  attitude  which  business  men  and  their 
wives  respectively  take  toward  "business  war": 

"Most  wives  of  business  men,  if  they  could  see  the  ruth- 
lessness  and  vigor  with  which  their  husbands  prosecute 
their  business,  would  be  shocked.  The  keenness  of  competi- 
tion and  the  stragetic  devices  which  men  use  to  consummate 
business  transactions,  most  of  them  have  never  understood. 
The  necessity  of  discharging  employes,  or  ruthlessly  reor- 
ganizing their  business,  no  matter  how  many  individuals  fall 
in  the  shuffle,  has  not  come  to  their  attention." 

If  the  editorial  conclusion  is  accurate  that  "even 
in  personal  conduct  women  have  had  no  real 
glimpse  of  the  world,"  have  always  been  protected 
from  "finding  out  the  sternness  of  life  in  the 
masculine  half  of  the  world,"  have  never  seen 
"the  necessity  of  force  in  civil  life,"  and  on  that 
account  "cannot  see  the  need  of  it  in  national 
life,"  can  the  Tribune  readers  altogether  fail  to 
get  an  inkling  of  the  truth — that  "the  masculine 
half  of  the  world"  desperately  needs  this  very 
pacifism  of  organized  women,  if  the  world's  busi- 
ness and  its  national  life  are  either  or  both  of 
them  to  be  civilized  or  even  humanized? 
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TWO  facts  may  well  be  considered  in  account- 
ing- for  the  increased  juvenile  delinquency 
with  which  Chicago  is  reported  in  another  column 
to  be  grappling.  The  judge  of  the  Boys  Court  re- 
ports that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  boys  at  the 
time  they  commit  offenses,  are  out  of  employment 
and  it  is  evident  in  most  cases  that  had  they  been 
employed,  the  offense  would  not  have  been  com- 
mitted. Just  at  the  time  of  life  when  they  are  nat- 
urally most  eager  in  their  interests  and  most  ac- 
tive in  the  pursuit  of  them,  the  idle  city  boy  and 
girl  are  left  defenseless  against  the  appeal  which 
illicit  gains  and  pleasures  are  allowed  to  make  to 
them. 

Vocational  guidance  coupled  with  vocational 
training  are  needed  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
their  schooling  to  supplement  whatever  moral  and 
religious  foundations  may  be  given  them  at 
school,  at  church  and  at  home. 

The  war's  appeal  to  the  boys'  instincts  and 
imagination,  if  not  its  actual  effect  in  changing 
their  home  and  work  conditions,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  In  Germany  this  is  frankly  admitted 
to  be  the  fact  not  only,  but  the  source  of  very  seri- 
ous troubles  in  many  communities.  In  an  address 
before  the  Society  for  the  Eeformation  of  Youth- 
ful Criminals,  Professor  Franz  von  Liszt  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  attributed  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  throughout  Germany  to  the  war. 
Left  without  control  through  the  absence  of  their 
fathers  in  the  army  and  their  mothers  in  the  work- 
shops, the  influence  of  moving-picture  shows, 
drinking  places  and  the  streets  is  proving  to  be 
so  dangerously  exciting  that  Professor  Liszt 
recommends  a  decree  forbidding  boys  to  visit 
these  resorts  or  to  loaf  about  the  streets. 

In  Die  Frau  for  November,  Gertrude  Balmer, 
in  her  interesting  Heimdt  Chronic,  refers  to  the 
report  of  the  German  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  Young  People  as  showing  the  growing  delin- 
quency of  youth,  especially  boys,  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  war.  The  experience  in  the  large  cities 
is  thus  graphically  described: 

"In  the  case  of  many  children  dulled  or  overstimulated 
senses  followed  the  glowing  inspiration  of  the  first  weeks 
of  the  war.  They  played  war  on  the  streets,  vanished  from 
home  and  were  captured  on  the  way  to  the  front,  stole 
money  and  metal  from  home  or  coins  from  smaller  children, 
visited  the  shows,  or  bought  cigars  to  give  them  to  the  sol- 
diers at  the  station.  One  youngster  from  a  suburb  appeared 
in  Berlin  at  2  A.M.  at  the  house  of  a  family  friend  and 
announced  the  Russians  to  be  in  his  suburb,  to  have  set  it 
afire  and  to  have  poisoned  all  the  wells.  The  shortening  of 
school  time  leaves  long  periods  of  idleness,  during  which 
the  children  are  without  supervision." 

Somewhat  the  same  influence  of  the  war  is  felt 
by  our  own  boys  here  in  America,  especially  those 
of  the  nationalities  at  war,  but  to  a  less  degree,  of 
course.  In  some  cases  the  fathers  and  older 
brothers  and  in  most  cases  other  relatives  are  in 
the  armies.  Here  as  abroad  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, the  fighting  instinct,  the  glamour  of  sold  ici- 
ly display  and  combat  overpoweringly  appeal  to 
the  excited  youthful  imagination  through  picture 
and  story  in  the  daily  papers  and  the  more  thrill- 
ing war  movies  in  the  nightlv  shows. 


A  more  attractive,  appealing  program  must  be 
put  up  to  adolescent  boys  by  the  home  and  school, 
the  playground  and  shop,  the  club  and  church,  the 
Scouts  and  Campfires,  to  counteract  the  war's  in- 
fluence toward  a  wayward  trend.  The  Chicago 
movement  to  align  all  the  educational,  religious, 
recreational,  industrial,  judicial  and  police  re- 
sources to  this  end  is  timely  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

IMMIGRATION'S  EBBING  TIDE 

M3NTH  by  month  since  its  outbreak,  the  great 
war  has  marked  its  effect  in  a  general 
ebbing  of  the  tide  of  immigration  to  American 
shores.  The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, just  issued,  gives  us  a  clearer  per- 
spective of  the  different  points  of  advance  and  re- 
treat for  the  first  whole  year  of  war,  and  what  it 
has  all  meant  in  the  administration  of  the  immi- 
gration law. 

The  force  of  the  brewing  storm  is  seen  in  the 
very  first  month  reported — July,  1914,  when  the 
surplus  of  arrivals  over  departures  dropped  to 
17,130.  In  July,  1913,  the  corresponding  surplus 
was  91,900.  August,  1914,  showed  a  deficit,  and 
the  whole  year,  to  June  30,  1915,  gave  only  50,070 
as  the  net  addition  to  the  population — less  than 
one-fifteenth  of  the  net  arrivals  of  the  year  before. 
And  for  these  we  cannot  thank  Europe;  for,  all 
told,  she  took  away  17,000  more  than  she  sent  to 
us.  The  main  contributions  to  the  sum  are  some 
12,000  from  Asiatic  countries,  nearly  12,000  from 
Mexico,  and  nearly  43,000  from  Canada.  These 
are  in  each  case  surplus  of  arrivals  over  de- 
partures. 

Not  all  the  countries  of  Europe  withdrew  more 
than  they  sent,  and  the  differences  in  this  respect 
are  interesting  to  note.  Turning  first  to  our  three 
great  sources  of  present-day  immigration — 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia,  each  of  which 
contributed  about  200,000  net  in  1914 — we  find 
that  in  1915  Bussia  gave  but  4,681  surplus  arriv- 
als ;  Austria-Hungary  5,769,  while  Italy  took  back 
65,330  more  people  than  she  gave. 

In  this  comparison,  conditions  of  transportation 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Early  in  the  fiscal 
year  it  was  difficult,  and  later  it  was  practically 
impossible,  for  subjects  of  the  central  empires  to 
get  home ;  travel  to  Russia  has  been  greatly  hin- 
dered, whereas  access  to  the  countries  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  had  been  practically  unim- 
peded. 

Now  turn  to  another  group  of  countries.  Immi- 
gration from  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  light  in  recent  years,  even  in 
normal  times.  Germany  sent  over,  in  1915,  a  sur- 
plus of  about  5,000,  a  reduction  of  four-fifths  of 
the  28,000  sent  in  1914;  France  took  home  2,326 
more  than  she  sent,  one-half  the  surplus  of  the 
previous  year.  The  percentage  of  decrease  from 
1914  is  indeed  higher  for  France  than  for  any  other 
of  the  principal  European  countries.  In  com- 
paring returns  to  France  and  Germany,  the  com- 
parative difficulty  of  reaching  the  home  land  must 
again  be  remembered. 

The  British  situation  is  interesting.    From  Eng- 
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land,  21,562  persons  arrived  in  1915,  and  27,772 
went  back,  compared  with  35,864  arrivals  and 
21,935  departures  in  1911.  From  Ireland  came 
14,185  persons  in  1915,  3,482  went  home;  in  1914, 
there  were  24,688  Irish  arrivals  and  5,408  re- 
turns. The  English  then,  in  1915,  were  still  com- 
ing over  in  fairly  large  numbers,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  returns  was  much  higher  than  in  1914; 
while  the  Irish  show  the  smallest  comparative  de- 
crease from  the  net  arrivals  of  the  preceding  year 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  European  countries. 

What  results  may  be  noted  from  this  state  of 
things?  The  commissioner-general  points  out 
that  "there  has  hardly  been  a  phase  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  which  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  modify,  suspend  or  remodel  in  its  ap- 
plication." Some  of  the  problems  are  the  controi 
of  the  land  boundaries,  particularly  the  Canadian 
border;  the  handling  of  alien  seamen,  especially 
those  employed  on  vessels  of  belligerent  nations 
interned  in  United  States  ports,  and  the  handling 
of  aliens  of  undesirable  type  who  have  been  im- 
pelled to  come  over  from  belligerent  countries  be- 
cause of  prevailing  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  of  all  is  the 
deportation  of  aliens.  Carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  strictly  throughout  the  year  would  have 
involved  the  risk  of  placing  the  returned  immi- 
grants in  a  situation  of  extreme  hazard  either 
upon  the  seas  or  at  the  port  of  landing.  In  con- 
sequence, for  the  first  few  months  of  the  year 
deportations  to  countries  at  war  were  suspended 
altogether,  and  afterward  were  made  as  conditions 
warranted.  The  net  result  is  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  1,328  deportable  aliens  were  recorded 
as  still  in  the  United  States,  under  bond  or  on 
parole  so  that  their  eventual  deportation  might  be 
arranged  for.  This  is  about  one-third  of  all  de- 
portable aliens,  2,564  having  been  actually  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

If  war  conditions  have  hindered  the  bureau  in 
some  ways,  they  have  helped  it  in  this  respect  af 
least,  that  the  diminution  in  volume  of  immigra- 
tion, even  with  a  reduced  force  of  inspectors,  has 
made  more  careful  examination  possible,  especial- 
ly on  the  medical  side.  That  this  was  badly 
needed  is  not  a  criticism  by  the  outsider,  but  a 
consideration  urgently  presented  by  the  medical 
staff  itself,  over  and  over  again. 

By  means  of  the  ordinary  examination,  which 
under  existing  conditions  could  be  made  in  a  more 
deliberate  and  thorough  manner,  certifications  for 
mental  or  physical  defect  recorded  for  about  six 
months,  amounted  to  5.37  per  cent  of  those  ex- 
amined, while  in  1914,  those  certified  for  defect 
were  only  2.29  per  cent  of  the  examined.  During 
the  same  period  of  experiment  (October,  1914  to 
April,  1915),  over  11,000  aliens  were  given  an  in- 
tensive physical  examination,  and  of  these  9.37  per 
cent  were  certified  for  physical  or  mental  defects. 
Commissioner  Howe,  at  New  York,  says : 

"The  results  attained  show  conclusively  that  the  medical 
inspection  heretofore  accorded  aliens  has  been  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  conditions  existing.  It  is  believed  that  with  the 
close  of  the  European  war  there  will  be  a  considerable  in- 
flux of  diseased  and  mentally  deficient  aliens.     What  better 


time  than  the  present  could  be  found  in  which  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  inspection  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  mentally  and  physically  defective  aliens  admit- 
ted?" 

To  which  it  might  be  added — what  better  time 
than  the  present  to  take  stock  of  the  whole  im- 
migration problem,  and  inaugurate  a  system  of 
dealing  with  the  immigrants  now  here  which  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  their  troubles  and  ours? 
Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

WORLD  SALVAGE 

WHETHER  this  new  year  sees  the  end  of  the 
war  or  not,  it  is  time  to  think  of  what  is  to 
be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  world.  However 
much  longer  the  war  may  last,  whatever  the  losses 
it  may  yet  inflict,  this  year  brings  us  nearer  the 
end  of  it  and  the  closing  of  its  account.  The  first 
and  greatest  asset  of  the  future  is  the  salvage  of 
the  wreck. 

If  we  can  count  only  upon  having  what  is  left 
over  of  what  the  world  had  before  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  war,  the  balance  will  be  altogether  to  the 
bad.  The  losses  of  good  things  have  been  too 
great  and  irretrievable  to  be  minimized  in  any 
way.  The  whole  world  is  incalculably  poorer  for 
having  lost  the  multitude  of  good  lives,  the  in- 
estimable property  values  destroyed  and  wasted, 
and  the  treasures  of  art,  literature  and  architec- 
ture which  were  among  the  richest  heritages  ot 
the  race. 

Worse  still  is  the  loss  of  the  ideals,  the  re- 
liances, the  hopes  and  the  human  relationships 
which  have  gone  down  in  the  wreck.  How  much 
we  have  all  lost  of  these  assets  of  the  present  and 
the  future  we  little  realize.  But  it  is  a  disturb- 
ing sign  of  the  times  that  hitherto  forward-fac- 
ing, stout-hearted  men  and  women  are  apologizing 
to  each  other  for  having  held  higher  hopes  and 
more  advanced  ideals  than  the  stern,  hard  facts 
of  war  seem  to  have  justified. 

Nevertheless,  may  there  not  be  some  new  stand- 
ards and  relations,  some  different  realignments 
and  co-operation  which  may  be  the  source  of  new 
hopes,  the  basis  for  new  ideals? 

The  old  internationalism  has  collapsed.  The 
hands  that  labor  stretched  across  seas  and  other 
national  boundaries  broke  their  clasp  and  went 
down  in  the  welter  of  brothers'  blood.  Law  has 
lost  its  international  recognition  and  authority. 
Like  national  treaties,  international  law  became 
"a  scrap  of  paper."  Religion's  ecclesiastical  ex- 
pression of  its  universal  bonds  of  brotherhood 
as  completely,  and  even  more  strangely  and  sud- 
denly, disappeared. 

But  a  new  nationalism  appears.  Such  a  na- 
tional unity  Germany  and  France  have  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Even  Russia  is  more  nearly 
united  than  ever  before.  Class  distinctions,  which 
are  more  irreconcilable,  the  more  free  and  demo- 
cratic the  people  are,  have  yielded  to  each  other 
and  blended  as  never  before.  The  capitalist 
classes  of  Europe,  freely  or  by  constraint,  are 
bearing  their  heavy  share  of  each  nation's  com- 
mon burden.    In  silence  which  gives  consent,  or  in 
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votive  offerings  expressing  loyalty,  possessions 
and  prerogatives  hitherto  fiercely  fought  for  have 
been  surrendered  without  a  struggle  or  even  a 
murmur.  The  profits  of  the  few  at  the  cost  of  the 
misery  and  necessity  of  the  many,  the  gain  of 
greed  in  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  and 
the  graft  in  furnishing  the  nations'  supplies,  at 
their  greatest  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
new  loyalty  of  wealth. 

It  was  harder  for  labor  to  yield  the  hard-earned 
gains  of  its  century  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  having  its  hitherto  conceded 
rights  restored.  But  labor  too  has  yielded  its 
costlier  offering  to  national  loyalty,  by  toiling  on 
as  never  before  in  mine  and  shop  as  self-sacrific- 
ingly  as  in  trench  and  stoke-hole. 

Through  such  national  co-operation  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  in  loss  and  gain,  in  suffer- 
ing and  conquest  over  obstacles,  may  not  a  "co- 
operative commonwealth"  arise  within  one  or  an- 
other nation,  such  as  the  class-conscious  Social-' 
ists  finally  dreamed  might  be  an  international 
commonwealth? 

To  these  ends  and  under  these  pressures,  in- 
dividuals have  offered  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
the  common  good,  with  a  devotion  to  others  and 
a  self-abandoning  courage  and  martyrdom, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  war  can  ever  be. 
Of  one  and  another  of  the  nations  at  war,  it  has 
been  said,  ''there  is  not  a  selfish  man  left  among 
us." 

Is  it  inconceivable  that  such  a  spirit,  even 
though  expressed  in  terms  of  a  patriotism  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  exclusive  of  the  greater  loyalty  due 
to  all  that  is  human,  can  exhaust  itself  and  dis- 
appear with  the  war?  Will  not  peace  have  her 
victories  "no  less  renowned  than  war?"  It  can- 
not be  that  either  class,  after  the  war,  will  resori 
to  its  former  exclusively  class-conscious  claims 
and  ostracisms.  In  every  nation  there  must  De 
concessions,  inter-relationships,  new  rights,  more 
democracy,  unless  the  old  tyrannies  are  first  made 
mad  in  order  to  be  destroyed  by  revolution. 

This  new  patriotism  in  Europe  cannot  forever 
remain  national.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  that 
the  people  of  each  nation  thus  should  be  welded 
together  in  the  forge  and  by  the  heat  of  passion, 
on  the  anvil  of  awful  wrath,  before  Mazzini's 
dream  of  the  "association  of  the  peoples"  could 
be  realized  in  European  democracy. 

The  religion  of  Europe,  and  of  all  other  lands 
sharing  its  common  faith,  can  hope  for  survival 
only  in  revival.  Back  to  the  more  primitive  re- 
ligious simplicity  and  sincerity  in  making  Chris- 
tianity the  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith,  must 
we  all  go,  to  lay  over  again  the  foundations  of 
belief  and  conduct,  of  confidence  and  hope,  for  this 
world  and  any  other. 

This  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  Europe 
is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Europe  that 
is  to  be. 

America  has  enough  of  a  share  in  the  wreck  to 
seek  a  salvage  of  her  own.  We  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  our  own  ideals.  Willy-nilly,  we  Americans, 
under  the  very  form  of  neutrality  and  in  accord- 


ance with  international  usage  among  neutrals, 
have  left  each  other  free  to  participate  in  the  war 
by  the  supply  of  munitions.  By  loyalty  to  the 
rights  of  our  own  people  and  of  humanity  on  the 
high  seas,  we  have  been  forced  into  conflict, 
diplomatic  as  yet,  with  belligerent  nations.  We 
are  being  dragged  down  from  our  high  reliance 
upon  adherence  to  the  right  and  from  our  depend- 
ence upon  moral  suasion,  to  defensive  measures 
so  extensive  that  they  may  invite  aggression  upon 
us,  if  not  by  us. 

Out  of  the  miseries  of  the  wrecked  world  we 
have  grown  suddenly  rich  in  untold  present  pos- 
sessions and  still  more  incalculable  credits.  We 
are  thus  challenging  a  competition  for  the  markets 
of  the  world  after  the  war  that  will  be  fiercer  aid 
more  relentless  than  American  capital  and  labor 
have  ever  experienced.  Necessity  has  been  the 
mother  of  inventions  in  other  nations,  which  may 
rob  us  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  Yankee  in- 
ventiveness. 

There  is  wreckage  enough  of  our  former  ideals, 
hopes  and  precedents  already  strewn  around  our 
present  prosperity,  and  still  more  that  may 
come  with  adversity,  to  urge  upon  us  too  a  care 
for  salvage.  What  can  we  save  of  our  former 
loyalty  to  international  peace  and  arbitration,  of 
our  claims  and  concessions  to  human  rights  and 
liberties,  of  our  belief  in  human  brotherhood  and 
democracy,  of  our  pledge  to  give  the  individual 
his  right  and  independence  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness? What  can  we  save  to  the  common  wel- 
fare from  the  new  wealth  of  our  mushroom 
growth  of  millionaires  during  this  war?  How  are 
we  to  save  the  conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources from  wasteful  preparedness  for  defensive 
warfare?  What  is  to  become  of  our  advancing 
social  legislation,  never  more  indispensable  to 
national  security,  yet  never  more  in  danger  of 
being  thwarted  and  ignored  than  now,  under  the 
stress  of  a  strangely  new  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation? 

Will  we  save  our  hopefully  more  intelligent  im- 
migration policies  from  a  foolishly  short-sighted 
reaction  against  the  "hyphen"?  Will  we  save 
the  social  and  civic  agencies,  both  official  and 
volunteer,  in  which  we  have  invested  so  much 
financial  and  personal  resource,  from  being  sac- 
rificed to  false  public  economy,  or  to  a  miserly 
greed  of  gain?  Will  we  substitute  the  military 
training  of  our  youth  for  any  of  their  all  too 
scant  preparation  for  the  arts  and  industries  of 
peace?  Will  our  religion,  too,  become  merely 
national,  with  a  tribal  god  and  covenants  of 
promise  all  and  only  our  own  ? 

America  will  find  her  wreckage  or  her  salvage 
eddying  about  these  interrogation  points.  Which 
shall  it  be?  This  new  year  1916  must  give  answer. 
The  answer  which  this  year  of  our  country's  his- 
tory will  proclaim  to  the  world  is  even  now  being 
formulated  by  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
America  in  his  heart  and  conscience,  in  his  kind 
of  patriotism  and  in  his  loyalty  to  God  and 
humanity. 

Graham  Taylor. 
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DOUBLE  doors  open  into  the 
general  office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  on  the 
'  third  floor  of  the  Charities 
building  in  New  York.  Here  for  twenty 
years  as  reception  agent  sat  a  woman 
whose  name  was  unknown  to  the  local 
newspapers  and  perhaps  to  the  general 
range  of  charity  workers  throughout  the 
country.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anyone  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  active  managers  of  hospitals  and 
settlements,  public  and  private  social 
agencies,  churches  and  all  forms  of  or- 
ganized help,  matched  that  of  Louise  F. 
Ford,  who  died  January  12  of  pneu- 
monia at  her  home  in  Jersey  City ;  or 
whose  acquaintance  was  so  invariably 
built  on  some  act  of  prompt  and  re- 
sourceful service  rendered  by  her. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  needs  of  a  small  com- 
munity— the  Dr.  Lavinders  and  David 
Harums  of  real  life — that  they  know 
everyone.  That  is  impossible  in  a  great 
city;  but  those  who  had  working  re- 
lationships and  friendly  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Ford  would  make  up  not  a  vil- 
lage but  a  middle-sized  city,  a  leaven  of 
good  works  in  the  metropolis. 

Through  the  doors  where  she  kept  her 
guard  of  service,  came  an  unending 
stream  of  those  who  wanted  help  or 
wanted  to  help ;  and  the  telephone 
switchboard  which  stood  in  the  same 
reception  room  was  but  a  mechanical 
symbol  of  her  wonderfully  sensitive  and 
facile  capacity  as  reception  agent.  Hers 
was  modest,  unpretentious  service ;  and 
as  a  type  of  other  such,  the  apprecia- 
tion voiced  by  a  life-long  friend  and 
minister  at  Mrs.  Ford's  funeral,  has  a 
broader  application  than  the  life  work 
which  it  so  singularly  well  summed  up. 

He  said:  "For  nearly  thirty  years, 
day  after  day,  eleven  months  a  year, 
she  spent  her  time  in  making  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  happier,  more 
comfortable,  morally  better,  more  hope- 
ful, more  courageous.  What  a  wonder- 
ful privilege  that  was  and  how  rare.  It 
is  quite  true  that  this  was  a  business  as 
well  as  a  privilege,  but  though  she  may 
have  done  this  as  a  business  woman 
she  never  did  it  in  a  business  spirit. 
She  carried  ability  and  acumen,  and  a 
trained  memory,  and  common  sense, 
and  method  and  wise  purpose  into  her 
office  every  morning,  but  behind  the 
business  woman  was  always  the  loving, 
sympathizing  heart  of  the  disciple  of 
Christ.  She  was  not  an  official  save  in 
name. 

"In  all  other  respects  she  was  rather 
a  ministering  angel  and  the  result  was 
unique.  Her  life  was  spent,  in  receiv- 
ing material  things  from  one  class  and 
dispensing  them  to  another.  Now  this, 
ordinarily,  in  the  course  of  time,  pro- 
vokes a  certain  feeling  of  impatience 
from  both   sides.    Generous  though  one 


may  be,  the  one  who  by  word,  letter  or 
presence  continually  reminds  us  of  our 
duty  becomes,  to  say  the  least,  weari- 
some. On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know 
what  unthankful  work  it  often  is  to 
minister  to  the  unfortunate.  Who  was 
it  that  first  said:  If  you  want  to  make 
a  man  your  implacable  enemy  do  him 
an  overwhelming  favor? 

"But  after  thirty  years  of  such  labor 
Mrs.  Ford  retains  not  only  the  esteem 
but  the  love  of  both  classes,  a  thing 
perhaps  not  unexampled  but  marvel- 
lously rare  and  that  is  why  from  far  and 
wide,  from  rich  and  poor,  tributes  of 
love  began  to  come  the  first  day  of  her 
sickness,  and  why  there  is  mourning  to- 
day in  countless  homes.  And  this  was 
not  because  her  loving  sympathy  was  in- 
discriminate or  weak.  She  could  be 
peremptory,  commanding,  decisive.  But 
through  all  that  wise  firmness  the  genial 
light  of  a  great  heart  never  failed  to 
shine." 

'"THE  death,  on  December  15,  1915,  of 
Walter  Lincoln  Sears  removed  one 
of  the  most  competent  of  the  public  em- 
ployment bureau  experts  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Sears  was  at  his  death  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  city  public  employ- 
ment office,  a  position  which  he  had  held 
since  the  office  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1914.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  public  em- 
ployment office  since  its  opening  in  1906. 
He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  public  employment 
offices  according  to  modern  ideas.  He 
devised  what  was,  in  its  inception,  the 
best  card  system  for  the  running  of  pub- 
l'c  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States. 

^NNA  B.  TAFT,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  country  church  work  in 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, who  died  Saturday,  January  8, 
was  the  pioneer  investigator  of  the 
Berkshire  County  Committee  on  Morals 
and  Rural  Welfare.  In  1908  she  work- 
ed in  the  neglected  portions  of  Berkshire 
county  towns  as  a  church  worker  and 
missionary.  She  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Boston  office  of  the  Congrega- 
tional State  Society,  and  was  called 
from  that  work  to  the  Home  Mission 
Board  at  the  organization  of  the  Coun- 
try  Life   Department. 

Miss  Taft  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  rural  life  movement,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  social,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Her  book,  Community  Studies  for 
Country  Districts  has  been  widely  used 
in  studying  country  communities.  She 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Presbyterian 
social  surveys,  and  had  lectured  in  sev- 
eral universities  and  on  the  platform  at 
national   and   state   expositions. 


/k  LTHOUGH  positive  proof  of  his 
death  has  not  been  received,  it  is 
believed  by  his  friends  and  business  as- 
sociates that  George  H.  F.  Schrader 
lost  his  life  in  November  while  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  Iceland, 
where  he  had  made  his  home  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  Schrader  was  the  founder  and, 
since  the  founding,  the  sole  benefactor 
of  Caroline  Rest,  the  home  for  conval- 
escent mothers  and  their  children  at 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  adjoining 
Caroline  Country  Club  for  social  work- 
ers. For  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Caroline  Rest  he  has  given 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

Mr.  Schrader  was  a  bachelor  and  a 
man  who  made  few  close  friends.  Suc- 
cessful as  an  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
he  had  accumulated  a  comfortable  for- 
tune. When,  in  1907,  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  submitted  to  him,  at 
his  request,  a  list  of  its  most  pressing 
opportunities  for  expanding  its  work,  he 
decided  to  establish  Caroline  Rest, 
named  in  memory  of  his  mother,  as  a 
temporary  convalescent  home  where  new 
mothers  could  go  with  their  infants  for 
a  complete  rest  and  freedom  from  house- 
hold cares  while  regaining  their 
strength.  Incidentally  it  was  also  to  be 
a  training  school  in  household  duties 
and  care  of  children,  and  this  phase  of 
the  work  has  so  grown  that  the  home 
has  come  to  be  generally  known  as  the 
training  school  for  mothers. 

The  rest  was  successful  from  the  start 
on  March  18,  1907,  when  it  opened  with 
14  guests.  Last  year,  its  largest,  it  en- 
tertained 1,901  and  up  to  January  18  its 
total  was  9,863.  The  first  building  was 
rapidly  outgrown  and  the  present  one 
opened  in  1909. 

Meanwhile  the  Caroline  Country 
Club  had  also  been  established  by  Mr. 
Schrader  in  1908,  with  membership  open 
to  all  social  workers  at  moderate  fees. 
Like  Caroline  Rest,  the  club  has  grown 
and   prospered. 

Mr.  Schrader  was  a  discriminating 
giver.  While  leaving  the  management 
and  main  policy  of  the  institution  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  he  kept 
in  intimate  touch  with  all  the  work  done 
and  followed  closely  the  fortunes  of  the 
mothers  entertained  there. 

To  give  money  without  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  results  secured  through  the 
gift  was  not  Mr.  Schrader's  idea  of 
charity.  To  intimate  friends  he  fre- 
quently wrote  freely  on  this  subject. 

"If  hospitals  interest  you,"  he  said  in 
one  of  these  letters,  "study  hospital 
work,  but  before  placing  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket,  examine  the  basket — go 
to  the  bottom.  Choose  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals, go  there  and  see  what  your  money 
does.  Give  your  time,  if  possible,  even 
if  only  a  little,  just  to  show  that  you  are 
interested  and  to  see  the  value  you  re- 
ceive for  your  money.  How  to  make  a 
choice  is  a  question  not  easily  answered 
at  present.  Not  everyone  has  the  time 
that  I  had  to  devote  to  learning,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  have  the  ten- 
acity to  cling  to  a  purpose  that  I  had  in 
order  to  give  away  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  scrap  of  paper,  a  check." 
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I N  introducing  Surgeon-general  Wil- 
liam C.  Gorgas  at  the  Chicago  City 
Club  to  talk  on  Sanitation  at  Panama, 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill  placed  a  fresh, 
strong  emphasis  upon  a  new  asset  to  be 
added  to  the '  national  value  of  the 
Panama  canal  achievement.  He  said 
that  in  view  of  the  conquest  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  in  the  canal  zone,  the 
medical  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  would  hereafter  be  co-ordinate 
with  the  officers  of  the  line  and  of  the 
engineer  corps,  and  could  never  again 
be  subordinate  to  them.  This  he  thought 
is  as  significant  for  the  civic  as  for  the 
military  progress  of  the  nation  in  raising 
sanitation  to  its  rightfully  high  rank 
among  official  functions  of  the  first  class. 
General  Gorgas  received  a  series  of 
ovations  at  the  conferences  he  held  with 
the  University  Club,  the  City  Club,  the 
Quadrangle  Club  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  culminating  in  the  re- 
ception and  dinner  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club,  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Chicago 
Dental  Club,  Chicago  Automobile  Club, 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  army, 
the  Illinois  National  Guard  and  other 
organizations.       

JJELEN  GLENN,  formerly  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the 
University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  state  super- 
visor of  mothers'  assistance  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  entered  upon  her 
new  duties,  with  headquarters  at  Harris- 
burg.  The  position  she  assumes  was 
created  by  the  last  legislature,  as  noted 
in  The  Survey  at  the  time,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  the  state  Board  of 
Education.  Under  the  new  act,  Miss 
Glenn  must  formulate  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  all  the  county  Mothers'  Assist- 
ance Boards,  which  have  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  charge.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  and 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  work, 
she  must  visit  each  county  in  which 
such  boards  are  organized,  at  least  twice 
a  year,  and  she  must  also  visit  those 
counties  in  which  the  act  has  not  been 
accepted,  to  coach  the  county  officials 
in  their  duties  under  the  law,  and  assist 
them  to  organize  the  boards  and  begin 
effective  work. 


J^OSCOE  C.  EDLUND,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation and  District  Work  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
has  become  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy,  with  particular  duties  as 
secretary  of  the  Commitee  on  Methods 
and  Co-operation,  which  plans  "to  study 
constituent  agencies  (56  make  up  the 
Federation),  co-operate  with  them,  de- 
velop standards  and  correlate  activities." 
Mr.  Fdlund  had  been  in  his  position  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  for 
two  years.  Previous  to  that,  for  two 
years  he  was  secretary  to  John  M. 
Glenn,  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  two  years  secretary  to 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
in   1909. 


JOTTINGS 


yarn  by  going  into  such  details  as  a  "special- 
ly built  automobile  tank  car  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gasoline." 


Governor  Whitman  has  found  John  B. 
Riley  guilty  of  misconduct  in  his  office  of 
superintendent  of  state  prisons  in  New 
York  and  has  removed  him. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Borger,  assistant  director  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  is  reported  to  have 
died  of  bubonic  plague.  He  was  engaged 
in  plague  research  in  Java,  and  became  in- 
fected in  his  laboratory.  More  than  3,000 
cases  of  plague  were  reported  in  the  island 
during   1915. 


The  Collegiate  Anti-Militarism  League, 
32  Union  Square,  New  York  city,  is  about 
to  publish  a  magazine  called  War,  edited 
by  college  students.  Among  the  universities 
represented  on  the  directorate  of  the  league 
are  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale 
and  Cornell. 


The  Committee  on  Organization  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
as  to  what  committees  there  should  be  and 
what  topics  should  be  considered  at  the 
1917  conference.  The  chairman  is  Thomas 
J.  Riley,  69  Schermerhorn  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


From  Laredo,  Texas,  comes  the  report 
that  typhus  has  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  broken  into  the  Mexican  refugee  camp 
near  the  city.  The  Texas  State  Board  of 
Health  is  enforcing  twelve  days'  detention 
upon  all  coming  from  Mexico.  Surgeon 
Pierce  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  recent- 
ly in  charge  of  plague  prevention  work  in 
California,  has  been  detailed  to  supervise 
quarantine  along  the  Mexican  border.  The 
refugees  must  not  bear  all  the  blame,  how- 
ever, for  in  December,  191  J,  cases  of 
typhus  were  reported  also  among  people 
long    resident    in    Laredo. 


The  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  of  America  has  word  from  its 
agency  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  that  let- 
ters from  those  who  have  relatives  in  Pol- 
ish provinces  captured  by  Germany  should 
be  written  in  German  and  should  be  brief ; 
the  addresses  should  be  written  in  English; 
the  envelope  should  be  marked  "via  Danish 
steamers" ;  the  letters  should  be  registered. 
Such  letters  will  be  sent  through  Denmark 
to  their  destinations.  Letters  not  so  marked 
are  often  mailed  on  Russian  steamers,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  reach  their  des- 
tinations as  the  Russian  government  cannot 
forward  mail  to  provinces  captured  by  its 
enemy. 


The  Spot  Light,  Volume  I,  No.  1,  a 
little  pamphlet  "printed  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  preparedness  and  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions," has  reached  The  Survey.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  it  is  published  by  the  World 
Peace  Association,  Northfield.  Minnesota, 
and  a  quotation  from  the  Northfield  News, 
indicates  that  C.  A.  Ryan,  a  Northfield  con- 
tractor, is  its  secretary-treasurer. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  made  up  of  quo- 
tations from  people  and  publications,  with- 
out much  discrimination.  For  example,  the 
last  quotation  is  from  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  describing  a 
dashing  plan  by  which  no  less  a  person  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  to  organize  a  cav- 
alry division  of  12,000  troops  to  attack  Ger- 
many from  the  East  across  Siberia  and 
Russia.    An  air  of  authenticity  is  given  the 


So  frightful  are  many  of  the  facial 
wounds  of  soldiers  fighting  in  the  European 
war  that  special  hospitals  are  being  estab- 
lished to  treat  them.  Recently  the  American 
Red  Cross  gave  $2,000  for  a  special  hospital 
for  facial  wounds  in  Paris,  and  on  learning 
that  the  American  Ambulance  in  the  French 
capital  has  established  a  facial  wounds  de- 
partment $2,000  has  also  been  sent  to  aid  it. 

Other  hospitals  are  finding  it -necessary 
to  specialize  in  the  care  of  wounded,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  in 
Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Doctors 
Franz  Jung  and  Sofie  Nordhoff-Jung,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  concentrating 
on  those  who  have  been  blinded  in  battle. 
This  calls  not  only  for  treatment  of 
wounds,  but  helping  the  sightless  to  read 
and  write.  A  contribution  of  $2,000  for  this 
work  has  been  made  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


PAMPHLETS 


A  Community  Christmas.  By  Peter  W. 
Pykema.  Extension  Division,  University  of 
Wisconsin.      Price   10   cents. 

Physical  Examination  of  Employes.  By 
John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  American  Asso- 
<i;ition  for  Labor  Legislation.  131  East  23 
street.  New  York  city.  Reprinted  from 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

A  Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  in  English, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Relating  to  the  lie- 
publics  Commonly  Called  Latin  American 
With  Comments.  By  Peter  II.  Goldsmith. 
director,  Pan  American  Division  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation. Price  50  cents.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  64   Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

SORVBY  <>f  Wage-Earning  Girls  Below  Six- 
teen Years  of  Age  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 
1915.  By  Sarah  II.  Atherton.  Women  in 
Industry  '  Series,  No.  11.  Price  -3  cents. 
National  Consumers'  League,  289  Fourth 
avenue.    New   York    city. 

A  Statement  Addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Whitman.  Governor. — upon  the  failure  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  enforce  the 
labor  law  with  particular  reference  to  the 
tiii>  in  Diamond  Factory,  Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn,  on  November  6,  11)15  The  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  2S9  Fourth  ave- 
nue,   New    York    city. 

A  New  PhOVINCE  for  Law  and  Order.  Indus- 
trial peace  through  minimum  wase  and  arbi- 
tration. By  Henry  Bournes  HIggins.  Mini- 
mum Wage  Series.  Xo.  14.  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  289  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  the  Han  an!  law 
Review. 

Schedule  of  Minimum  Requirements  for 
Nurses  and  Training  Schools.  Iowa  State 
Board   of   Health.   Pes   Moines. 

Trachoma  : — lis    prevalence,     iis    effects    upon 
•\\   and    the   methods  of  control   and   eradi- 
cation.     Single    copy    free.    1,000    copies    $40. 
Nitional    Committee    for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,  130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

What  the  Gary  Plan  Means  tor  the  New 
York  City  Schools  Bulletin  No.  26, 
December  Pi.  1015.  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation,  S  West  40  Street,   New    York  city. 

Hamtramck.  A  survey  of  social,  educational 
and  civic  conditions  with  some  recommenda- 
tions. By  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  Hamtramck. 
Detroit 

The  Community  Trust  or  Foundation,  its 
Origin,  methods  and  possible  development. 
r.  i  i  [onberger  Davis,  director  St.  Louis 
I  nion  Trust  Company,  N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  and 
Locust  streets.  St.  Lou>s,  Mo.  Reprinted 
from    Trust    Companies   Uagaeine. 

is  "Preparedness  for  War"  Sensible  oj 
Consistent  with  Bible  TbachinoI  By 
John  C  Ravermeyer,  58  Lamartine  avenue, 
■i  onkers,  N.  Y. 
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The  Abolition  op  Poverty.  By  Edwin  Jen- 
nings. Price  25  cents.  Broadway  Publish- 
ing Co.,   S35   Broadway,   New   York   city. 

How  a  Wet  Majority  was  Handed  to  Dry 
Minneapolis.  Issued  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens'  League  of  Hennepin 
County.     Y.   M.   C.   A.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Salaries  of  Unitarian  Ministers.  A  report 
by  a  committee  of  the  General  Unitarian 
Conference  at  San  Francisco,  August  26, 
1915.  Henry  Wilder  Foote.  secretary,  22 
Highland   street,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

Quarry  Accidents  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Calendar  Year  1914.  By 
Albert  II.  Fa  v.  Technical  paper  12S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Price  5  cents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Lectures  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Publication 
No.  143.  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  105  East 
22  street,   New  York  city. 

Industrial  Medical  Supervision.  Address  by 
Dr  Guy  L.  Howe  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Council  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of   Commerce,    Rochester,    New   York. 

Out  op  a  Job?  By  Louis  Weitz,  107  East  88 
street,  New  York  city.     Price  10  cents. 

Social  Aspects  op  School  Hygiene.  By 
Donald  B.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  director,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  1  oor, 
105  East  22  street.  Reprinted  from  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  Administration  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  By  Henry  Bruere,  Office 
of  the  Chamberlain,  Municipal  Building,  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  National  Munic- 
ipal Review. 

Traveling  Directions.  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
405   Lexington   avenue,   New  York  city. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  the  Consumer's 
League  Movement.  By  Florence  Kelley, 
general  secretary  National  Consumers 
League,  lor,  Fast  '22  street,  New  York  city. 
Women  in  Industrial  Series  No.  10.  Reprint- 
ed from  The  Survey. 

Lists  of  Material  Which  may  be  Obtained 
Free  or  at  Small  Cost.  By  Mary  Josephine 
Booth,  librarian,  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  Charlestown.  American  Lib- 
rary Association  Publishing  Board,  18  L. 
Washington  street,   Chicago. 

International  Conciliation.  Official  Docu- 
ments Bearing  upon  the  European  War, 
Series  XL  1.  Secretary  Bryan's  letter  to 
Senator  Stone  regarding  charges  of  partiality 
shown  to  Great  Britain,  January  20,  1915. 
2  The  Austro-Hungtirian  Minister  for  I'or- 
ei^n  Affairs  1o  Ambassador  Penfield,  June 
•>9  1915.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  to  Am- 
bassador Penfield,  August  12,  1915.  No.  96. 
November,  1915.  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation,  407  West  117 
street,  New  York  city. 

Adjustment  Between  Kindergarten  and 
First  Grade.  Bv  Luella  A.  Palmer,  assistant 
director  of  Kindergartens,  Public  Schools, 
New  York  city.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  24.  \\  hole 
No  651.  Price  5  cents.  Government  1  rint- 
ing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Alcohol  Question.  By  G.  Von  Bunge,  pro- 
fessor of  phvsiological  chemistry,  University 
of  Basel,  Switzerland.  International  series 
No.  1.  Price  10  cents.  American  Issue  Pub- 
lishing  Company,    Westervlle,   Ohio. 

The  University  Man  and  the  Alcohol  Ques- 
tion. By  Emil  Kraepelin,  director  of  the 
Clinic  of*  Psychiatry,  University  of  Munich. 
International  series  No.  2.  Price  10  cents. 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Alcohol  and  Mental  Work.  By  A.  Smith. 
International  series  No.  3.  Trice  10  cents. 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio. 

The  Influence  of  Alcohol  upon  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain.  By  Rudolf  Wlassak. 
International  series  No.  5.  Price  10  cents. 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Race  Welfare.  By  Max  Gruber.  president  of 
The  Royal  Hygienic  Institute,  Munich.  Inter- 
national series  No.  7.  Price  10  cents.  Ameri- 
can Issue  Publishing  Company,  Westerville, 
Ohio. 

The  Alcohol  Question  in  the  Light  of 
Social  Ethics.  j_»v  B.  Stehler.  Interna- 
tional series  No.  9.  Price  10  cents.  Ameri- 
can Issue  Publishing  Company,  Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Industrial  Phases  of  the  Alcoholic  Ques- 
tion. By  Alfred  H.  Stehr.  M.D.  Interna- 
tional series  No.  10.  Price  10  cents.  Ameri- 
can Issue  Publishing  Company,  Westerville, 
Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Visitor  of  training  and  ex- 
perience for  immediate  employment  with 
Associated  Charities  near  New  York. 
Population  100,000.  Give  references  and 
experience.  Good  opportunity.  Salary 
$60.00.    Address  2255,  Survey. 

WANTED  —  Married  couples,  without 
children,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45, 
to  take  charge  of  cottages  at  Thorn  Hill 
School  for  Boys.  Wages  $60.00  per  month 
and  maintenance  .increasing  with  term  of 
service.  Address  Superintendent  Thorn 
Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  thirty,  degrees  two  colleges,  three 
years'  teaching,  four  tuberculosis  work,  able 
speaker,  writer,  executive,  wishes  position. 
Box  2242,  Survey. 

MAN  (35)  with  executive  ability;  ten 
years'  experience  in  training  of  boys.  Abil- 
ity to  organize  boys'  clubs.  Best  creden- 
tials.    Address  2251,   Survey. 

CAPABLE  Englishwoman  experienced 
with  children  in  this  country  and  London, 
England,  seeks  similar  position.  Address 
2252,  Survey. 

A  FORMER  Medical  Missionary 
(woman)  with  experience  in  settlement  and 
social  service,  who  is  considered  a  good  or- 
ganizer and  a  good  public  speaker,  will  be 
open  to  a  position  September  first.  South 
or  southwest  preferred.  Address  2254, 
Survey. 

POSITION  with  firm  doing  welfare  work 
desired  by  young  woman  with  special  train- 
ing in  librarianship  and  domestic  science. 
Experienced  in  institution  management  and 
organization;  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and 
general  office  work;  and  in  promoting  edu- 
:ational  exhibits,  employes'  entertainments, 
classes,  etc.    Address  2253,  Survey. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

RITI  I  ETTWQ.  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
DULLLlinO.  Values,"  10c;  "  Free-Hand I  Cook- 
ing,"  10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  I  00  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 

January  8  Wanted 

Extra  copies  of  this  issue  are  needed  because 
an  unexpected  demand  has  exhausted  the 
stock  in  this  office.  Will  all  readers  of  The 
Survey  who  do  not  keep  their  issues  for  bind- 
ing, forward  copies  of  January  8  to 

THE   SURVEY 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

To  those  who  are  able  to  help  us  out, 
our  hearty  thanks. 


PAMPHLETS 

Advertisements  under  this  heading 
are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  15c.  per  agate 
line,  or  $2.10  per  inch.  Minimum  space 
7  lines. 


NINE    PAMPHLETS 


A    SINGLE    TAX    CATECHISM. 

A     BURDENLESS    TAX, 

THOMAS    G.    SHEARMAN    AND 

HIS    NATURAL    TAXATION, 

THIRTY    YEARS    OF    HENRY 

GEORGE    WITH    ACHIEVEMENTS, 

HENRY    GEORGE    AND    THE 

ECONOMISTS, 

THE     PROFESSORS    AND     THE 

SINGLE    TAX. 

TAXATION    AND    HOUSING. 

HENRY    GEORGE    AND     HIS 

SINGLE    TAX, 
LAND-THE    RENT    CONCEPT 
THE    PROPERTY    CONCEPT. 
Single  copy        ....  5c  postpaid 

12  copies  ....        25c  postpaid 

100  copies  ....  $i  postpaid 

Sample  series  .         .  25c  postpaid 

C.    B.    FILLE  BROWN 
77  Summer  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FIVE  SOCIAL  PLAYLETS  by  Hester 
Donaldson  Jenkins,  to  be  acted  by  children  in 
schools,  churches  and  settlements.  Price  25c. 
Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


JAMES  BRYCE 

f 

as  the  British  \ 

Ambassador    at  \ 

Washington  and  J 

the   author   of  p 

"The  American  \ 

Commonwealth "     displayed    a  ^ 

knowledge  of  this  country  un-  J 

equalled  by  any  other  English-  ji 

man.     He  recently  wrote  that  \ 

"  THE  NATION  had  from  the  j 
first  three  distinctive    merits." 

They  were  "brilliant  writing" —  p 

"wit"  —  "conspicuous  indepen-  p 


dence  and  individuality." 


I 

$/f    a    year.     Send   $7    for   a   4    is 
months'     experimental     subscrip-    \ 
tion.     A  ddress 

THE  NATION 

20    Vesey    Street.  i\ew    York     f), 

i 


THE  FORERUNNER 

A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE 

Written,  Edited,  Owned  and  Published  by  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN 

The  Forerunner  carries  Mrs.  Gilman's  best  and  newest  work,  her  social  philosophy,  her 
verse,  satire,  fiction,  ethical  teaching,  humor,  and  comment.  It  stands  for  Humanness  in 
Women,  and  in  Men;  for  better  methods  in  Child-culture;  for  the  Home  that  is  no  Work- 
shop; for  the  New  Ethics,  the  New  Economics,  the  New  World  we  are  to  make— are 
making. 

REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

Domestic     ....     $1.00  SEND  US  10c.  IN  STAMPS 

Per  Year      Canadian     ....       1.12  r,m>    s*mi>i   i     rrtw 

Foreign        ....       1.25  *OR  SAMPLE  COPY. 


THE  CHARLTON  CO.   -    -   67  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 


XlAP 


■■¥• 


\J&PKV 


I  'HAT  was  the  way  we  took  the  "Leap  Year  Leap" 
*-  four  years  ago  this  February  29 — 500  of  us, 
readers  and  well  wishers  of  The  Survey,  who  all  together 
gave  a  great  tug  at  our  boot-straps  and  boosted  this  ad- 
venture of  ours  into  a  new  estate.  The  Leap  Year  Leap 
is  in  fact  a  Survey  invention — something  original  and  un- 
settling in  journalism  and  gravity.  Old  readers  will  not 
have  to  be  told  what  it  means.  New  readers  will  know 
what  it  means  on  February  29 — on  that  open-handed, 
extra,  life-saving  twenty-four  hours  which  the  calendar- 
makers  throw  in  for  full  measure  once  in  every  1  460 
sun-ups. 

Watch  for  the  postman 
one  month  from  today. 


TYRREI,  PRINT.   NEW   YORK 


SOTWEy 


77ms  issue  of  The  Survey)  consists  of  48  pages 
Magazine  section  44  pages.   Supplement  4  pages 


UNDERGROUND  AMERICA 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


Price  25    Cents 


February  5,  1916 
MAGAZINE  SECTION,  44  PAGES 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Household  Economics 


We  publish  or  handle  other  publishers'  books  on 

The  House,  its  situation,  building,  furnishing, 
decoration,  keeping. 

Housework,  laundry  work,  sewing,  domestic 
service. 

Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Dietetics. 

Food,  its  composition,  adulteration,  cooking 
and  serving. 

Nursing,  care  of  children  and  invalids. 

The  Home,  its  management,  its  hospitalities. 
Send  for  our  January  list. 


WHITCOMB  &  BARROWS,  Publishers 
Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bailey's  "THE  SOURCE.  CHEM- 
ISTRY AND  USE  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS"  is  a  handsomely 
illustrated,  very  interesting  and 
practical  book  telling  all  about  the 
food  we  eat  and  drink — its  source, 
chemistry,  adulteration,  prepara- 
tion, nutrient,  and  dietetic  value, 
various  uses,  etc.  Written  by  an 
expert,  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories, 
University  of  Kansas.  The  price  is 
only  $1.60  postfree  to  any  address. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, 1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


USE  MORE  MILK 

We  desire  to  come  in  touch  with  ex- 
perts and  teachers  of  domestic  science, 
heads  of  cooking  departments  at  orphan- 
ages, infirmaries,  asylums  prisons  re- 
formatories, day  nurseries,  hospitals 
sanatariums,  etc.  We  have  an  interesting 
proposition  to  make  in  regard  to  milk 
foods. 

Address : 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
Bex  No.   3166,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

("The  Junket  Folks") 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

,   The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
school.    The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  will  be  sent 
on  request.     Address  a  postcard  or  note -A.  SHE 
519  West  69th  St..  Chicago.  111. 


THE 

"BETSIE  ROSS" 
IRONING 
BOARD 
PADDED 
COVER 


The  "Betsie  Ross"  Ironing  Board 
Padded  Cover  is  the  only  common 
sense  cover  made.  — it  slips  on  like 
a  glove — no  nails,  tacks,  lacing  or 
buttons. 

It  is  made  the  exact  tapering  shape 
and  size  of  the  board,  and  when  the 
board  is  inserted  full  into  the  cover 
and  the  fastenings  are  tied  at  the 
top  and  the  outer  casing  in  place  it 
produces  a  most  perfect,  smooth, 
even  surface. 

"Betsie  Ross"  Ironing  Board  Pads 
are  made  from  heavy  unbleached 
Muslin  Sheeting  Quilted — the  outer 
casing  is  made  of  extra  heavy  Mus- 
lin. They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit 
exactly  every  size  of  board  from  3 
to  6  feet. 

Each  cover  is  enclosed  in  a  paper 
envelope  on  which  the  size  is  marked. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  C 

1 5  Laight  Street,  NEW  YORK 

1417  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


O 
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It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  personal  interest  which  has  made  The  Survey  a 
living   thing. 

The  Survey  Is  a  weekly  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  founded  in  the  PC's  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  each  month 
appears    as    an    enlarged    magazine    number. 

From  the  start,  the  magazine  and  its  related  activities  have  been  broadly  conceived  as  an 
educational  enterprise,  to  he  employed  and  developed  beyond  the  limits  of  advertising  and  com- 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

A  FORMER  inmate  of  Sing  Sing  tells 
how  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League  got  Tony  Marino 
to  go  back  to  prison  lest  his  escape  should 
harm  Warden  Osborne.     Page  557. 

\yORKING  women  have  a  friend  at  court 
indeed  with  Louis  D.  Brandeis  on  the 
federal  supreme  bench.     Page  531. 

pOWDER  towns  are  spontaneous  as  pow- 
der. One  day  they  grow  up,  next  day 
they  blow  up.  But  work  on  the  war  orders 
goes  right  on.  Penns  Grove,  to  take  just 
one,  jumped  its  working  force  from  600  to 
1,500  in  a  single  year.  The  efforts  of  the 
company  to  house  and  feed  its  men,  and 
the  troubles  of  a  village  suddenly  grown  to 
a  city,  cry  for  an  Aladdin  to  bring  houses, 
sewers,  roads  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  modern  industrial  community.     Page  539. 

A  TEST    vote    showed    the    House    over- 
whelmingly for  the  federal  child  labor 
bill.     Page  531. 

|?NGLAND'S  housing  council  is  planning 
a  great  national  house-building  bee  to 
employ    discharged   soldiers   at   the   end   of 
the  war.     Page  533. 

JN  the  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  is  first, 
though  its  experts  are  making  great 
gains  on  the  daily  waste  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  coal,  metals  and  natural  gas. 
Preventing  accidents,  first-aidine;  the  in- 
jured and  promoting  health  in  mine  towns 
are  the  leading  activities  of  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  busiest  workshops  for  the  people. 
Page  549. 

AMERICANIZATION    is   a   needed   and 
wholesome  process   for  native  as  well 
as  imported  citizens.     Page  534. 

T/"HE  first  three  steps  in  attacking  pauper- 
ism   are    segregation    of    the    feeble- 
minded, prevention  of  alcoholism  and  sick- 
ness insurance.     Page  555. 

CHICAGO'S  notorious  old  red  light  city 
is    a   bleak   ruin   and    New    York   has 
made  "tremendous  gains"  in  its   fight  with 
commercialized  vice.     Page  532. 

D  EAL  internationalism  has  grown  out  of 
the  friendly  offices  of  the  employment 
bureau  of  the  Boston  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Erench 
and  German  girls,  hostile  at  first,  have 
learned  to  knit  socks  for  each  others'  fight- 
ing fiances,  and  friendships  formed  at  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  parties  survived  even  the  Lusi- 
tania.     Page  535. 

REPRESENTATIVES    of    150    southern 
cities  are  pledged  to  work  for  an  ordi- 
nance to  prevent  the  "passing  on"  of  tramps 
and  other  itinerant  poor  folk.    Page  534. 

JN  these  piping  times  of  challenge  not 
only  to  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  but  to  the  substantial  underpinnings 
of  the  circumspect,  the  question  of  academic 
freedom  centers  in  the  social  sciences.  Live 
issues  and  clashing  interests  demand  both 
free  discussion  and  the  liveliest  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Page  562. 


Dress  Cottons 
for  Spring  1916 


The  collection,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  show,  contains  many  distinctive 
Novelties  both  in  texture  and  design,  selected  by 
our  own  representative  who  spent  several  weeks  in 
Europe  last  summer. 

"Imported  Transparent  Organdy,"  50  inches  wide  in  a  most 
complete  assortment  of  the  new  colors  at  $1.25  yd. 

"Imported  Voiles,"  40  inches  wide,  light  or  dark  effects  in  a  most  un- 
usual and  attractive  assortment  ot  designs,  such  as  Floral,  Dots,  Stripes, 
Checks,  Blocks,  etc.,  at  65c  yd. 

"Imported  Batiste,"  3S  inches  wide,  fine  mercerized  quality  with  woven 
Colored  Stripes  or  Checks.     Special  at  45c  yd. 

"Oriental  Crepes"  (made  to  our  order  in  Japan)  in  White  and  Colors,  30 
inches  wide,  25c  and  75c  yd. 

"French  Voile,"  Chiffon  finish,  White  and  plain  colors,  46  inches  wide, 
at  75c  yd. 

Imported  Voiles  and  Marquisettes,  Novelty  weaves,  Silk  mixed, 
Stripes,  (  hecks,  embroidered,  and  a  fine  range  of  Black  and  White  effects.  40 
to  45  inches  wide,  50c  to  $1.75  yd. 

"Pil;ella,"  a  new  French  fabric  resembling  a  fine  corded  Pique,  Stripes  and 
Checks  of  color  on  White  Grounds.     32  inches  wide  at  Si. 25  yd. 

"English  Poplin,"  very  lustrous,  will  wash  and  wear  beautifully,  White 
ai.d  all  colors.     40  inches  wide  at  75c  yd. 

Irish  Dimities  in  a  new  range  of  Smart  Stripes  or  Floral  Printings, 
Dots,  etc.,  30  inches  wide,  at  25c  yd. 

"Printed  Voiles"  (American)  Stripes,  Checks,  Dots,  Floral  Printings, 
all  new  designs,  3b  to  40  inches,  at  25c  yd. 

'"Seed  Voile,"  White  Ground  showing  a  range  of  exquisite  Floral  Designs. 
38  inches  at  30c  yd. 

"D.  <C  J.  Anderson's  Celebrated  Scotch  Gingham*."  With- 
out exception  we  carry  at  all  times  the  largest  assortment  of  these  fine  fabrics 
to  be  found  anywhere.  All  the  plain  color-,  New  Checks,  Stripes  and  Plaids; 
many  of  the  designs  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  31  inches  wide,  all 
50c  yd. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except  bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request, 

James     McCutcheon     &     Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


By  the  Author  of  "A  Preface  to  Politics" 

THE  STAKES 
OF  DIPLOMACY 

By       WALTER       LIPPMANN 

"A  real  joy.  A  book  that  widens  hori- 
zons and  quickens  consciousness," — /.  a. 
Kerfoot  in  Life. 

(2nd  printing  $1 .25  net.  ) 


The  Story  of  a  Great  Service. 

THE  HOUSE 
ON  HENRY  STREET 

Dy        LILLIAN         D.        WALD 

"This  remarkable  book.  A  notable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  social  refoim  and 
reconstruction."  -  The  Evening  Post. 

(  Profusely  Illustrated  $2.00  net.  ) 


34  w.  33d  st.  HENRY  HOLT  and  COMPANY  n«w  York 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are  :     Hotels  and  Resorts, 

A  pat  mien,  s,   tours  and  '1  ravel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ines  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  ea^h  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  (35)  with  executive  ability;  ten 
years'  experience  in  training  of  boys.  Abil- 
ity to  organize  boys'  clubs.  Best  creden- 
tials.    Address  2251,   Survey. 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  by  refined, 
Protestant  woman.  Cultured,  capable,  eco- 
nomical. Experienced  with  children.  High- 
est credentials.     Address  2256.  Survey. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Master's  De- 
gree, 12  years'  experience  in  private  and 
public  schools,  8  years  principal  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  school,  capable  of  con- 
ducting correspondence  and  publicity  work, 
desires  position  in  educational  or  chari- 
table organization.     Address,  2257   Survey. 

INSTITUTION  manager,  college  woman, 
desires  to  change  position — some  line  of 
social  work.    Address  2258  Survey. 

REGISTERED  nurse  with  several  years' 
experience  in  public  health  work  in  various 
branches  desires  position  as  visiting  nurse 
in  Jewish  community.  Address  2261,  Sur- 
vey. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Visitor  of  training  and  ex- 
perience for  immediate  employment  with 
Associated  Charities  near  New  York. 
Population  100.000.  Give  references  and 
experience.  Good  opportunity.  Salary 
$6000.    Address  2255.  Survey. 

WANTED — Young  man  with  social  train- 
ing as  an  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  Chicago.  Apply  by  letter 
giving  qualifications,  previous  experience, 
etc..  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  816  South  Halsted 
Street,  Chicago. 

WANTED — A  trained  and  experienced 
worker  for  General  Secretary  for  charity 
society  in  central  Pennsylvania  city,  popu- 
lation over  100  000 — state  experience  and 
qualifications.     Address   2259   Survey. 

HEADWORKER— with  high  qualifica- 
tions, for  Philadelphia  settlement.  Send  full 
statement  of  qualifications  and  previous  ex- 
perience to  Box  2060  Survey. 


A  BIG  MAN  NIEDED 

Chief  Probation 
Officer  (Male) 

Salary  $3,600  ' 

Applications  received  at  Room  1400,  Muni- 
cipal Building.  New  York  City  uplo4  p.m. 
FEBRUARY  15.  Subjects  and  Weights: 
Experience.  4;  Duties,  4;  Oral.  2:  70  pet 
cent  required  on  each  subject.  Duties:  Super- 
vision  of  probation  work  in  Cily  Iv.agistratcs" 
Courts:  Requirements:  One  year  or  more  of 
social  service  experience  in  executive  capacity, 
or  its  equivalent.     Minimum  age  25  years. 

For  further  particulars,  see 

"THE  CITY  RECORD" 

or  apply  to  the 

WJiCiPaL  CiVrL  5eMc£ 
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FROM    LABOR    BOARD    TO    THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

The  nomination  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  by  President  Wilson  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  has  been  greeted  by  both  enthusi- 
astic approval  and  frank  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  wide  public  activities  in  mat- 
ters of  vigorous  controversy.  But  his 
critics  as  well  as  his  supporters  testify  to 
his  great  ability  as  a  lawyer,  his  remark- 
able fund  of  information  on  public  affairs 
and  his  clear  grasp  of  every  problem 
which  has  engaged  his  attention. 

His  friends  believe  that  he  will  con- 
tribute to  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  a 
range  of  understanding  of  industrial 
life — both  in  the  management  of  corpor- 
ate undertakings  and  in  the  work-condi- 
tions of  the  humblest  toilers — which  no 
other  justice  of  the  court  possesses.  He 
has  gained  prominence  by  his  studies 
into  the  intricacies  of  railroad  rates  and 
operation,  his  views  on  the  control  of 
corporations,  and  his  emphasis  on  scien- 
tific management  and  the  possibilities  of 
eliminating  great  waste  in  corporation 
administration  and  working  methods. 

But  the  country  also  knows  him  as 
defender  of  progressive  labor  laws  in 
arguments  before  the  courts  and  as  ad- 
juster of  relations  between  capital  and 
labor — not  merely  through  arbitration  of 
disputes,  but  through  the  invention  of 
new  bases  of  mutual  understanding  and 
work.  The  "preferential  union  shop" 
which  was  established  in  the  New  York 
garment  industry  is  credited  to  him,  and 
under  the  protocol  which  brought  peace 
in  that  industry  in  1910  no  important 
crisis  has  arisen  in  the  solution  of  which 
he  has  not  taken  a  leading  part. 

In  his  defense  of  the  constitutionality 
of  labor  laws  Mr.  Brandeis  developed 
a  new  type  of  brief.  Instead  of  clinging 
to  precedents  and  legal  arguments  he  has 
introduced  data  to  show  the  facts  of 
working  conditions  and  their  effects  up- 
on the  workers  and  the  community.  The 
testimony  of  medical  and  other  experts 
was  drawn  upon  extensively. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Brandeis,  whose  co- 
operation was  enlisted  by  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  has  achieved  an  un- 
broken record  of  success.    Twelve  times, 
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at  the  invitation  of  state  authorities,  he 
has  participated  in  the  oral  defence  of 
women's  labor  laws  or  has  filed  briefs. 
In  each  instance  laws  limiting  the  hours 
of  women's  work  have  been  sustained 
as  constitutional  by  the  courts  of  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Oregon  and  New  York. 

Before  the  federal  Supreme  Court  he 
argued  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ore- 
gon law.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  in  1908  upholding  it  was  felt  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  labor 
legislation.  In  December,  1914,  he  again 
appeared  before  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  Oregon  minimum 
wage  law.  The  long-awaited  decision  in 
this  case  has  not  yet  been  handed  down. 

Mr.  Brandeis  was  born  in  Louisville 
in  1856.  After  schooling  in  this  coun- 
try and  Germany  he  received  his  legal 
training  at  Harvard  Law  School  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1877.  Since  then 
he  has  practised  law  in  Boston.  He  has 
won  important  victories  in  court  strug- 
gles with  street  railway  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  he  sought  to  prevent  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
other  railroad  systems  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rail- 
road. In  1907  he  secured  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  under  which  the  state  sav- 
ings bank  insurance  department  was  es- 
tablished. In  1909  he  was  much  in  the 
public  eye  when  he  prosecuted  the 
charges  against  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ballinger  in  the  latter's  controversy 
over  conservation  policies  with  Gifford 
Pinchot. 
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STRONG    HOUSE    MAJORITY    FOR 
THE  CHILD  LABOR  BILL 

In  spite  of  a  flood  of  filibustering 
amendments  and  the  old  familiar  argu- 
ments by  certain  southern  members  who 
pled  that  little  children  be  not  deprived 
of  the  educational  advantage  of  cotton- 
mill  work  and  the  chance  thereby  to  save 
their  widowed  mothers  from  poverty, 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 26  reached  a  test  vote  of  316  to 
47  indicating  that  the  Owen-Keating 
federal  child  labor  bill  will  pass,  as  it 
did  at  the  last  session  by  a  comfort- 
able majority.  The  bill  was  given  right 
of  way  for  consideration  on  successive 
Wednesdays  until  the  final  vote  is  taken. 

When  the  measure  is  thus  passed  by 
the  House  its  advocates  hope  that  it  will 
reach  an  early  vote  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  last  session,  although  reported  favor- 
ably from  committee  it  was  thrown  over 
into  the  last  two  weeks  when,  under  the 
rules,  it  could  be  killed  by  a  single  ob- 
jection— which  was  made  by  Senator 
Overman  of  North  Carolina. 

At  this  session  the  first  fight  came  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  the  labor  or  the  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  committee. 
Opponents  failed  in  their  effort  to  have 
it  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  latter,  whose  chairman — Represen- 
tative Adamson — announced  last  session 
his  hostility,  and  in  last  week's  debate 
referred  to  the  measure  as  "grotesque." 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was  the  only 
northern  member  whose  opposition  was 
indicated  by  the  test  vote. 

Various  representatives  from  the 
Carolinas  exhibited  their  customary 
views  on  the  measure.  One  of  them 
thanked  God  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  go  to  work  when  he  was  but  nine 
years  old.  Another  declared  that  "if  a 
boy  is  sent  to  school  from  the  time  he  is 
7  until  he  is  14,  he  has  a  sufficient  edu- 
cation, unless  he  wants  to  take  a  pro- 
fession." He  seemed  to  think  it  entirely 
proper  that  family  welfare  should  rest 
on  the  wages  of  children,  who  should 
continue  to  work  because  their  families 
"have  more  things  to  live  for  than  the 
average  foreigner  who  comes  here  and 
who  does  not  care  if  he  and  his  family 
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are  all  crowded  in  one  room ;  they  are 
true  Americans  and  come  from  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  that  you  come  from  and 
I  come  from,  and  have  the  same  inde- 
pendence of  character  that  we  have,  and 
they  cannot  afford  to  live  as  a  great 
many  of  the  mill  people  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states  live,  crowded  in 
tenement  houses." 

The  measure,  he  declared,  would  ap- 
ply only  to  whites — he  had  heard  that 
"Negroes  could  not  work  successfully  in 
cotton  mills  because  the  hum  of  the  ma- 
chinery put  them  to  sleep." 

Southern  representatives,  however, 
were  not  unanimously  antagonistic. 
Representative  Howard  of  Georgia,  in 
announcing  that  he  was  for  the  bill,  de- 
clared that  when  his  delegation  votes  on 
the  measure  he  "will  be  as  lonesome  as 
a  martin  on  a  fodder  pole."  Me  said 
he  had  tried  to  find  a  single  reason  why 
he  should  vote  against  the  bill,  and  that 
although  he  had  read  able  arguments  on 
the  question  of  constitutionality,  he  had 
decided  to  "give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  innocent  childhood  of  his  state." 

In  the  test  vote  party  lines  were  not 
drawn,  and  all  through  the  debate  the 
minority  leader.  Representative  Mann  of 
Illinois,  proved  of  great  help  to  Chair- 
man Lewis  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
who  is  handling  the  bill. 
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IVIC    COMMITTEES    TO     GROW 
TKEJS  FKOM  TRACKS 


New  York's  "oldest  living  in- 
habitant" seems  likely  at  last  to  witness 
a  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  vigorous  controversy 
since  the  days  of  his  youth.  And  every 
visitor  to  New  York,  who  cannot  fail  to 
wonder  why  freight  trains  should  be  al- 
lowed to  rumble  along  the  entire  shore 
of  Riverside  park  and  down  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  city's  few  north  and  south 
avenues,  has  more  or  less  concern  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  tracks  which  stretch  along 
nearly  the  entire  western  edge  of  Man- 
hattan island — just  as  a  nation  of  travel- 
ers has  some  stake  in  how  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  are  dealing  with  railroad  oc- 
cupation of  their  lake  fronts. 

The  railroad  at  various  times  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  proposed 
plans  for  meeting  the  insistent  public  de- 
mand for  relief  from  a  condition  which 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable to  the  people  of  the  city.  But 
each  of  these  proposals  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest  as  being  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  railroad  than  to  the  city. 
So  alert  has  public  sentiment  been  that 
a  strong  coalition  of  civic  bodies  and 
organizations  of  taxpayers  particularly 
affected  has  grown  up.  presenting  so 
solid  a  front  that  no  public  official,  they 
believe,  would  dare  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  the  railroad  which  does  not 
adequately  safeguard  public  interests. 

Determined    to    push    toward    a    satis 


factory  solution  of  the  problem,  these 
associations  recently  presented  a  plan 
for  consideration.  The  present  tenta- 
tive agreement  is  a  modification  of  this 
plan.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  in 
all  the  long  struggle,  the  basis  for  the 
proposed  solution  is  submitted  not  by  the 
railroad  but  by  citizens  interested  in  the 
outcome  from  the  city's  point  of  view. 

The  tentative  agreement  which  is  be- 
ing worked  out  from  this  scheme  by  en- 
gineers representing  the  city  and  the 
railroad  is  at  present,  according  to  all 
indications,  nearing  final  adoption. 
While  various  news  reports  have  de- 
scribed it  in  outline,  the  detailed  and 
even  major  provisions  are  still  subject 
to  revision. 

But  as  thus  far  publicly  discussed  the 
plan  is  reported  to  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  $50,000,000  by  the  railroad  and 
the  transfer  to  the  railroad  by  the  city 
of  title  to  land,  now  city  property,  esti- 
mated as  being  worth  about  $6,000,000. 
It  differs  from  a  plan  proposed  in  1913 
in  that  the  city  would  not  be  involved 
in  any  cash  expenditure  while  the  rail- 
road would  bear  several  million  dollars 
of  additional  cost. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan,  if  the 
final  determination  of  them  coincides 
with  the  unofficial  announcements,  will 
provide  for  the  removal  from  grade  of 
the  track  in  Eleventh  and  Tenth  avenues 
by  elevated  structures  or  subways 
partly  on  private  right  of  way,  for  tracks 
largely  covered  but  partly  uncovered 
from  Seventy-second  street  to  Dyckman 
street,  for  covered  tracks  through  Fort 
Washington  park  and  a  tunnel  under  In- 
wood  I  I  ill. 

The  committee  representing  the  civic 
and  taxpayers  organizations  is  vigilant- 
ly watching  the  details  of  the  readjust- 
ment, particularly  in  Riverside  park,  to 
make  sure  that  the  tracks  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  park  waterfront  en- 
tirely and  the  present  beauty  of  the  park 
preserved.  Published  interviews  with 
officials  who  are  in  touch  with  the  work 
on  the  plans  contain  assurances  that  the 
tracks  will  be  covered  with  enough  soil 
to  grow  grass,  shrubs  and  even  trees 
where  the  layer  is  deeper. 

Various  citizens  arc  also  demanding 
that  the  plan  shall  not  give  the  New 
York  Central  a  monopoly  which  would 
shut  off  other  railroads,  whose  approach 
to  the  city  is  through  New  Jersey,  from 
using  docks  and  terminal  facilities  on 
the  Manhattan  side  of  the  river.  Officials 
are  quoted  as  saying  that  this  also  has 
been  safeguarded. 

To  give  full  opportunity  for  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  civic  organiza- 
tions to  share  in  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  plan,  Borough  President  Marks  has 
formally  appointed  it  as  the  Port  and 
Terminal  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
president  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 
The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  is  chairman, 
Mrs.  Travis  IT.  Whitney  vice-chairman, 
and  Reginald  P.  Bolton  secretary. 
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HE  WRECK  OF  COMMERCIAL- 
IZED  VICE 


That  open  commercialized  vice 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  its  profits 
whittled  away  in  the  two  largest  Ameri- 
can cities  appears  from  recent  reports. 
In  Chicago,  Henry  M.  Hyde  found  the 
old  South  Side  "district"  closed  and  de- 
caying. He  has  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  a  graphic  description  of  rows 
of  vacant  houses,  broken  windows  and 
crumbling  plaster  on  the  blocks  where 
for  generations  vice  was  insolent  mas- 
ter. In  New  York  the  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Hygiene  reports  on  the  basis  of  a 
re-investigation  of  the  situation  which 
it  studied  in  1912,  that  "tremendous 
gains  have  been  made."  Both  cities 
seem  to  have  gone  well  beyond  that  con- 
dition of  "outward  order  and  decency" 
which  a  few  years  ago  Mayor  Gaynor 
held  to  be  the  highest  ideal  toward 
which  a  large  city  might  aspire. 

Chicago  resorts  known  by  name 
round  the  world  are  not  only  closed, 
but 

"the  buildings  which  they  occupied  are 
utterly  deserted.  .  .  .  Many  of  them 
stand  only  as  empty  shells.  They  have 
been  looted  and  gutted  until  nothing  but 
the  outer  walls  and  an  occasional  stair- 
way is  left  in  place,"  writes  Mr.  Hyde. 

"In  many  of  the  buildings  which  for- 
merly rented  for  $200  and  $300  a  month 
the  front  door  swings  open  to  the  touch. 
One  steps  in  and  his  feet  crunch  an 
inch  deep  layer  of  plaster  and  glass. 
The  very  doors  are  gone.  All  the  lead 
pipe,  plumbing  fixtures,  gas  pipe  and 
hardware  long  ago  disappeared.  The 
plastering  has  been  ripped  off  the  walls. 
An  internal  cyclone  could  have  brought 
no  more  complete  havoc. 

"One  may  walk  for  several  blocks  on 
Dearborn  and  Federal  streets  without 
seeing  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  Al- 
most everywhere  the  window  glass  and 
the  flashy  colored  lights  in  and  over  the 
doors  are  broken.     .     .     . 

"The  old  red  light  district  is  certainly 
closed.  It  took  several  murders,  in- 
cluding the  killing  of  a  detective-ser- 
geant in  a  battle  between  rival  forces 
of  policemen — aided  by  gunmen  em- 
ployed by  the  overlords  of  vice — to  close 
it.  Anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  the 
abomination  of  desolation  means  is  in- 
vited to  go  there  and  look  at  it." 

In  that  dark  pocket  of  Chicago  where 
there  was  "reaped  an  annual  profit — 
according  to  the  report  of  the  vice  com- 
mission— of  $15,000,000,  it  is  now  al- 
most impossible  to  spend  a  cent." 

While  the  situation  in  New  York  "is 
still  far  from  being  wholly  satisfac- 
tory," the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
of  which  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is 
chairman,  gives  a  list  of  specific  changes 
for  the  better.  In  1912,  its  investigators 
counted  142  parlor  houses  or  brothels 
with  L6S6  inmates,  driven  to  long  hours 
of  service.  Now  it  finds  "onlv  23 
houses  in  active  operation"  with  "hardly 
more  than  50  inmates."  and  "the  busi- 
ness runs  only  a  few  hours  in  each  day." 
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In  1912,  they  found  1,172  resorts  in 
tenement  houses  with  2,294  inmates. 
Now  there  are  482  with  771  inmates, 
but  "the  volume  of  business  has  been 
more  than  correspondingly  reduced.  .  .  . 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  visitors  to 
enter  these  resorts.  .  .  .  The  mad- 
ams move  from  apartment  to  apartment. 
Thus  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  customers  to  find  prostitutes." 
Assignation  and  disorderly  hotels  have 
fallen  from  90  to  56,  disorderly  saloons 
from  308  to  84. 

As  to  conditions  on  the  streets,  the 
report  says : 

"Open  solicitation  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely stopped.  Women  conduct  them- 
selves inoffensively,  leaving  the  initia- 
tive to  the  customer.  In  consequence, 
the  traffic  is  less  voluminous,  less  profit- 
able, and  therefore  less  attractive  than 
formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  any  re- 
laxation on  the  part  of  the  police  is 
quickly  followed  by  a  recrudescence. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole  a  very  great  im- 
provement must  be  reported." 

The  total  number  of  prostitutes  count- 
ed in  both  streets  and  resorts  was 
14,926  in  1912,  3,689  now.  Moreover, 
"at  present  a  customer  must  deliberately 
seek  a  prostitute,  and  sometimes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ingenuity  is  necessary  be- 
fore he  succeeds." 

The  vice  ring  has  been  broken  up,  the 
men  who  lived  on  women  scattered — 
some  of  them  even  driven  into  legitimate 
employment — and  the  king  of  them  all  is 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

As  to  the  police,  while  a  patrolman 
may  still  take  a  bribe,  "protection  can 
no  longer  be  purchased."  "This  is,  in- 
deed," concludes  the  report,  "the  largest 
and  most  promising  gain  that  can  be  re- 
ported. New  York  possesses  a  police  ad- 
ministration absolutely  honest  at  the  top. 
The  force,  too,  has  been  immensely 
improved  in  morale  by  the  improved  tone 
of  headquarters.  If  this  can  be  con- 
tinued, and  if  the  work  of  the  police  re- 
ceives intelligent  public  support,  what 
has  so  far  been  accomplished  will  be- 
come a  permanent  gain.  Vice  will  not 
thereby  be  destroyed ;  but  its  commer- 
cialized exploitation  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Thus,  with  twelve  months  more  of  ex- 
perience, the  dry,  convincing  figures  of 
this  report  confirm  the  lively  statement 
issued  a  year  ago  by  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen  on  its  ten  years  of  constant 
work  for  the  suppression,  first  of  Raines' 
law  hotels,  and  later  of  all  forms  of  com- 
mercialized sexual  vice.  The  Committee 
of  Fourteen  noted  in  addition  the  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts,  of 
the  companies  which  bond  saloons,  of  the 
brewers  who  own  or  control  them,  and, 
perhaps  most  notable  of  all,  the  vigorous 
new  body  of  public  opinion  weaned  from 
the  old  willingness  to  rest  on  that  "hu- 
man nature"  which  "cannot  be  changed 
and  hasn't  been  since  Pharaoh"  and 
forming  now  a  reliable  backing  for 
Police  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods. 
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EARING  UP  HOUSING  REFORM 
WITH  WAR 


Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  British  government  passed  a 
housing  law  following  the  line  of  previ- 
ous announcements  of  its  legislative  pro- 
gram. Under  this  law  [see  The  Survey 
for  September  12,  1914,  page  588]  the 
facilities  for  borrowing  state  funds  for 
approved  housing  schemes  were  greatly 
increased  both  for  local  authorities  and 
for  public  utility  housing  societies,  by 
which  is  meant  voluntary  house  build- 
ing and  owning  associations  which 
limit  the  dividend  on  the  privately  sub- 
scribed part  of  their  capital  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  per  cent. 

This  law  was  very  rapidly  passed 
through  both  houses  of  Parliament  as 
one  of  several  emergency  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  employment 
in  private  industry  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances  and  of  enabling  munici- 
palities, where  the  need  arose,  to  miti- 
gate unemployment  by  taking  in  hand 
useful  and  profitable  public  undertak- 
ings. 

For  two  reasons,  however,  this  act 
has  led  to  much  less  activity  than  had 
been  anticipated.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  cash  funds 
which  had  to  be  raised  week  by  week  for 
war  purposes  was  realized,  the  treas- 
ury found  itself  obliged  to  discourage 
all  but  the  most  urgent  and  unavoidable 
expenditures  on  public  improvements. 

Secondly,  employment  in  the  building 
trades  did  not  slacken  nearly  as  rapidly 
or  as  extensively  as  had  been  feared. 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of 
labor  which  set  in  as  soon  as  men  joined 
the  army  in  large  numbers,  there  has 
been  no  distress  in  the  building  trades 
which  would  have  justified  the  hasty 
commencement  of  house  building 
schemes  as  relief  measures.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of 
the  general,  and  in  some  cases  acute, 
scarcity  of  working  class  dwellings  com- 
plained of  previous  to  the  war,  general 
conditions  were  unfavorable  to  new 
semi-public  housing  schemes  on  a  large 
scale. 

On  the  whole,  English  civic  leaders 
seem  to  feel  that  it  has  been  an  advan- 
tage that  hasty  action  has  thus  been 
checked,  for  they  point  out  that  housing 
schemes  got  out  in  a  hurry  are  apt  not 
only  to  prove  failures  themselves  but  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  more  carefully  pre- 
pared subsequent  schemes. 

At  present,  therefore,  housing  re- 
formers the  country  over,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  local  authorities  and  with  the 
Local  Government  Board,  are  engaged 
in  working  out  great  schemes  of  con- 
struction for  the  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion after  the  war.  It  is  anticipated  that 
when  the  army  is  demobilized  a  diffi- 
cult national  problem  is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  inability  of  private  productive 
enterprise     immediately     to     absorb     so 


large  and  sudden  an  addition  to  the  offer 
of   labor. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  is  now  being 
organized  by  the  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council  to  have  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  operation  public  and 
semi-public  projects  for  the  erection  of 
working  class  dwellings  at  a  total  value 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  will 
have  to  be  found  by  the  treasury. 

FIRE  PREVENTION   STUDY    AS  A 
COLLEGE  MBMORIAL 

A  study  of  fire  prevention  in 
Pennsylvania  industrial  establishments 
where  women  and  girls  are  employed, 
to  be  conducted  through  the  state  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  has 
been  announced  as  a  gift  to  the  com- 
munity from  a  group  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  graduates  in  commemoration  of 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Start- 
ing with  eleven  members  of  the  class 
of  '89,  alumnae  of  the  other  classes 
who  were  in  college  at  the  same  time 
asked  to  join, .so  that  now  there  are  in 
it  60  women  of  a  single  "college  gen- 
eration." 

"It  was  as  something  better  even 
than  a  challenge  to  the  old  academic 
order  that  a  group  in  the  class  of  '89 
desired  to  celebrate  their  quarter-cen- 
tury by  a  gift  to  the  public.  It  was  a 
true  poetic  impulse  to  give  expression 
to  the  wonderful  spirit  of  their  time;  a 
sense  that  they  should  have  some  learn- 
ing to  show  for  twenty-five  years  in 
the  world,"  runs  the  announcement  of 
the  committee  in  charge. 

"Some  one  had  suggested  a  Greek 
theater  as  a  gift  to  the  college,  or  a 
Spanish  garden  as  the  better  choice. 
And  these  picturesque  archaic  pro- 
posals served  to  throw  into  high  relief 
the  distinguishing  achievements  of  the 
present  time ;  its  discovery  of  the  facts 
of  poverty,  its  gathering  and  girding  of 
a  new  public  spirit  to  shoulder  this 
knowledge,  its  promise  of  beauty,  not 
only  of  surroundings,  but  of  race. 
Their  gift,  therefore,  it  was  urged, 
ought  to  express  a  recognition  of  what 
the  college  owes  to  the  public,  'a  token 
of  learning's  new  birth  unto  democracy' 

"Of  the  appalling  fire  risks  in  our  own 
factories — many  of  them  crowded  as 
never  before  on  account  of  rush  war  or- 
ders— the  public  will  learn  in  detail 
from  Fanny  T.  Cochran  and  Florence 
L.  Sanville,  who  are  to  make  the  study. 
From  other  hands  further  expressions 
of  the  broad  purposes  of  this  four-class 
action  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  a 
many-sided  movement  which  must  un- 
fold and  interpret  itself  as  it  affiliates 
with  the  public,  to  whom  it  now  makes 
modest  overture.  ...  If  this  inves- 
tigation succeeds  in  rousing  the  wider 
public  from  its  mood  of  apathy  and  wins 
its  sympathy  and  co-operation,  a  public 
sentiment  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  created 
powerful  enough  to  minimize  or  even  to 
eliminate  the  fire  danger  which  hourly 
imperils  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
girls  and  women  in  industry." 
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MERICANIZATION    IN    TERMS 
OF  GOOD  WILL 


The  conference  on  immigration 
and  Americanization  held  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  week  of  January  17  took 
a  stimulating  turn.  In  place  of  plati- 
tudinous discussions  of  the  dangers,  real 
and  imaginary,  attendant  upon  the  tra- 
ditional open-door  immigration  policy; 
instead  of  a  spirit  of  condescending  hos- 
pitality toward  the  immigrant,  coupled 
with  a  feeling  of  superiority  and  a  zeal- 
ous desire  to  stoop  down  and  uplift  the 
foreigner  at  our  gates,  the  conference 
sent  forth  a  message  of  sincere  good  will 
and  respect  to  foreign-born  Americans; 
it  welcomed  them  not  only  for  their  sake 
but  for  ours;  it  emphasized  American- 
ization not  as  a  process  to  be  enforced 
upon  the  newcomers  but  as  one  to  be 
applied  to  native-born  Americans  as  well. 

There  were  few  of  the  fifty  or  more 
speakers  at  the  three  general  sessions  of 
the  conference  who  did  not  hark  back  to 
this  doctrine  that  "Americanization,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home."  But  it  stood 
forth  most  clearly  in  the  words  of  those 
who  had  the  closest  touch  with  concrete 
problems. 

There  was  refreshing  candor  in  the 
protest  of  Grace  Abbott,  of  the  Immi- 
grants' Protective  League,  Chicago, 
against  the  implied  program  of  the  con- 
ference to  prepare  the  machinery  which 
would  automatically  make  over  Eu- 
ropeans into  Americans.  The  need, 
she  suggested,  was  not  so  much  for  re- 
construction of  the  immigrant  as  for 
finding  a  common  level  and  meeting- 
place  for  native-born  and  foreign-born, 
where  through  personal  association  on 
terms  of  equality  and  mutual  esteem, 
each  could  receive  from  the  other  the 
best  that  each  had  to  offer  out  of  a  dif- 
ferent heritage  and  experience.  She 
asked,  therefore,  for  a  local  and  per- 
sonal treatment  of  the  problem,  rather 
than  a  hard  and  fast  national  scheme. 

This  appeal  for  a  view  of  the  problem 
which  would  avoid  emphasizing  racial 
and  national  barriers  and  would  prevent 
an  effort  to  mold  the  immigrant  upon 
lines  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  Ameri- 
canism, found  frequent  expression. 
It  was  the  essence  of  the  message  of 
Mary  Antin,  whose  irresistible  appeal 
for  "neighborliness"  was  a  pleasing  com- 
plement to  Miss  Abbott's  address. 

There  were  addresses,  of  course,  de- 
voted to  more  specific  and  concrete  top- 
ics, such  as  those  of  W.  H.  Wheaton  and 
P.  P.  Claxton  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Education;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Louis  F.  Post ;  Robert  Bliss,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library;  Jane  E.  Robbins, 
of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis  Settlement,  New 
York;  the  Rev.  Sidney  Gulick,  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America;  and  Chester  S.  McGowan, 
of  the  American  International  College, 
Springfield.  All  these  and  many  more 
emphasized  the  need  for  more  practical 


efforts  to  spread  the  use  of  the  English- 
language  among  immigrants  and  to  pro- 
vide a  systematic  and  helpful  education 
for  them. 

Through  many  addresses  there  was 
also  a  vein  of  earnest  advice  to  foreign- 
born  residents  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  fully  into  partnership  with  their 
adopted  country  by  accepting  the  full 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Occa- 
sionally there  was  a  note  of  alarm 
against  the  danger  of  allowing  3,000,000 
aliens,  owing  allegiance  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, to  continue  to  live  in,  yet  apart 
from,  America.  And  once  only,  a  war- 
like note  intruded,  when  a  passage-at- 
arms  between  Professor  von  Mach  and 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  kept  the  gather- 
ing at  strained  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  most  remote  note  of  the  whole 
meeting  was  sounded  at  the  final  rally, 
when  Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
pleaded  before  a  mammoth  gathering  for 
a  vehement  and  militant  nationalism  as 
the  end  of  genuine  American  policy. 
The  address  left  in  its  wake  a  raging 
controversy  over  military  preparedness, 
foreign  policy  and  matters  of  domestic 
politics. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  foreign- 
born  American  artists,  which  had  its 
formal  opening  on  the  first  day  of  the 
conference,  gave  a  visual  demonstration 
of  at  least  one  field  in  which  the  influx 
of  foreign  ideas  and  ideals  had  brought 
with  it  no  perils. 

A  feature  not  on  the  program  of  the 
meeting  was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from 
Frank  P.  Walsh  by  Dante  Barton,  mem- 
ber of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commit- 
tee. "The  problem  of  the  immigrant  is 
the  problem  of  the  weage-earner,"  said 
Mr.  Walsh.  Yet  he  had  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  committee  no  plan  for 
the  correction  of  bad  conditions  of  em- 
ployment in  the  various  industries  in 
which  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Samuel  Rea, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
Howard  Elliott,  Frank  Trumbull,  C.  H. 
Markham  and  E.  H.  Gary — all  of  whom 
he  named  as  members  of  the  American- 
ization Committee — are  interested. 

"I  cannot  agree,"  the  letter  went  on 
"that  the  distribution  of  literature  ex- 
plaining the  advantages  of  labor  organi- 
zations ...  is  outside  of  your 
sphere.  ...  If  you  are  determined 
wilfully  to  neglect  the  American  trade 
and  labor  union  as  an  Americanization 
influence  of  first  importance,  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  docile  subser- 
viency, not  Americanization,  is  what  you 
desire." 

Out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Judge  Clarence  L. 
Goodwin  of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court, 
is  expected  to  come  a  definite  plan  by 
which  the  work  opened  by  this  confer- 
ence may  be  continued  and  extended. 
The  committee's  report  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  conclusions  of  its  own  de- 
liberations will  be  laid  before  President 
Wilson. 


THE  SOUTH   CALLING  A  HALT 
ON  TRAMPS 

A  widespread  and  concerted  ef- 
fort to  do  away  with  the  "passing  on"  of 
tramps  and  other  non-resident  poor  per- 
sons was  initiated  at  a  convention  of 
mayors  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Of  the 
200  official  delegates  present  more  than 
half  were  mayors.  In  all,  there  were 
representatives  of  nearly  ISO  cities  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  All  are  pledged  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  model  passing-on  ordi- 
nance, and  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  with 
the  full  proceedings  of  the  convention 
will  be  sent  to  500  other  cities  in  the 
states  mentioned. 

The  ordinance  merely  authorizes  the 
mayor  to  sign  the  transportation  rules 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
in  1903,  and  since  signed  by  more  than 
600  municipalities,  state  boards  of  char 
ity,  other  public  officials  and  charitable 
organizations. 

The  rules  provide  chiefly  that  free  or 
charity-rate  transportation  shall  be  is- 
sued only  on  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
applicant  has  at  the  point  of  destination 
a  legal  residence,  employment  or  other 
definite  means  of  support,  or  friends  or 
relatives  who  will  agree  to  provide  for 
him ;  that  such  transportation  shall  be 
clear  through  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion; and  that  each  signer  shall  co-oper- 
ate with  each  other  to  prevent  the  aim- 
less sending  of  dependents  about  the 
country. 

The  mild  climate  has  been  a  factor  in 
drawing  tramps  to  the  South  and  the  al- 
most universal  practice  of  passing  on  by 
the  local  poor  authorities  has  made  of 
the  whole  section  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  willing  idlers.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  imposed  and  perpetuated 
hardships  for  other  poor  people,  shuttled 
back  and  forth  between  unfriendly  com- 
munities with  never  a  real  destination. 
The  expense  of  it  all  has  been  heavy, 
and  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Jackson- 
ville meeting  that  there  was  no  net  re- 
sult as  each  town  probably  received  as 
many  unwelcome  visitors  from  neigh- 
bor towns  as  it  sent  to  them.  Atlanta 
alone  among  the  larger  southern  cities 
had  signed  the  transportation  rules. 

Jacksonville  had  had  a  particularly 
troublesome  time  because  of  its  situa- 
tion as  the  gateway  to  Florida.  Over  a 
year  ago,  Barry  C.  Smith,  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  but 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Jackson- 
ville Associated  Charities,  endeavored 
to  have  the  transportation  rules  signed. 
The  City  Council  failed  to  act,  but 
Mayor  J.  E.  T.  Bowden  became  inter- 
ested, and  he  it  was  who  called  the 
Jacksonville  convention.  The  expecta- 
tion is  that  much  will  come  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  just  before  adjournment  the 
convention  was  organized  to  meet  annu- 
ally for  the  discussion  of  civic  matters. 


Who  Goes  There?— A  Friend 

The  Beginnings  of  Internationalism  Among  Girls  of  the  Boston 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

By  Alfrieda  Marian  Mosher 


DIRECTOR,  THE  BUSINESS  AGENCY 


WHEN  the  war  broke  out,  I 
was  on  my  vacation.  Being 
human,  my  first  thought  was 
naturally  of  my  own  interests, 
and  I  wondered  how  the  war  would  af- 
fect the  opportunity  for  work  among 
German-  and  French-speaking  young 
women  at  the  Boston  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Nine  years  before,  as  a  girl  not  so 
long  out  of  college,  I  had  come  over  to 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  dp  some  work  in  the  Employ- 
ment Department,  and  as  a  result  of  my 
own  childhood  in  Europe,  had  been  able 
to  help  a  Hanoverian  governess  and  a 
Parisienne  lady's  maid,  recently  arrived, 
and  speaking  no  English,  to  establish 
communications  with  the  office. 

Ever  since,  German-  and  French- 
speaking  applicants  had  been  my  special 
care.  They  came,  as  a  class,  from  good 
families,  and  were  well-bred,  intelligent, 
and  efficient,  fitted  to  act  as  teachers, 
governesses,  nursery  governesses,  and 
ladies'  maids  in  positions  where  their 
foreign  tongue  would  be  an  asset,  and 
their  unfamiliarity  with  English  no  par- 
ticular detriment. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for 
young  women  speaking  these  languages, 
and  if  the  applicants  were  of  good  age — 
preferably  25  to  30 — of  good  personal- 
ity, clever  and  tactful,  the  employment 
phase  of  their  problem  was  usually 
solved  without  much  difficulty. 


But  the  Bible  has  told  us  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Young 
women  have  likewise  needs  beyond  work 
and  wages.  If  they  are  to  keep  a  sane 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  they  must  have 
normal  social   relations  with  their  kind. 

These  foreign  applicants  brought  with 
them  all  the  social  needs  and  desires 
common  to  all  young  women,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  language,  stand- 
ards, and  customs,  they  were  peculiarly 
cut  off  from  natural  connection  with  so- 
cial life  among  us.  How  is  a  girl  who 
speaks  no  English  going  to  buy  things  at 
a  store  where  only  English  is  under- 
stood ?  How  is  the  French  girl,  brought 
up  to  feel  that  no  respectable  woman 
goes  out  unattended  after  dark,  going  to 
interpret  the  motive  of  the  independent 


A  "World"   Party 

PRACTICALLY  every  European 
state  was  represented  in  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  gathering  shown  above.  After 
the  artist  had  grouped  the  guests, 
thinking  only  of  the  effect  in  the 
photograph,   the   line   ran   like  this — 


GERMAN 

SWISS 

FRENCH 

SWISS 

IRISH 

BELGIAN 

FRENCH 

AUSTRIAN 

SPANISH 


SWISS 

FRENCH 

AUSTRIAN 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

GREEK 

BELGIAN 

GREEK 


American  girl,  who  tells  of  going  to  the 
movies  alone?  How  is  the  industrious 
German,  who  believes  that  by  doing  use- 
ful work  on  Sunday  she  is  honoring  the 
Lord's  day,  going  to  judge  the  Puritan 
New  Englander,  who  thinks  she  honors 
the  day  by  sitting  apart  in  quiet  medita- 
tion? 

How  were  these  people  to  find  the 
chance  for  the  right  kind  of  social  ex- 
pression and  social  realization  in  Bos- 
ton? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  that 
had  come  as  a  by-product  of  the  em- 
ployment work,  and  we  had  been  trying 
to  answer  them  as  best  we  could,  while 
we  were  helping  the  girls  to  find  posi- 
tions. 

As  I  thought  this  all  over  after  read- 
ing the  morning  paper  that  first  day  of 
August,  1914,  it  seemed  to  me  the  only 
effect  the  war  could  have  on  this  phase 
of  our  work  would  be  to  curtail  it,  be- 
cause no  one  over  there  would  want  to 
leave  her  people  during  such  a  calamity, 
and  all  the  foreigners  here  would  want 
to  go  home. 

[  CAME  back  to  my  desk,  August  10, 
and  discovered  that  while  I  had 
been  considering  what  natural  human 
sentiment  would  be  likely  to  dictate, 
practical  necessity  had  been  shaping 
matters  in  quite  a  different  fashion. 
There  was  no  way  at  this  time  for  these 
people  to  get  home.     If  they  should  go, 
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they  would  simply  increase  the  number 
of  those  in  need,  unless  they  were  fitted 
to  act  as  nurses.  The  best  way  for 
many  over  there  to  help  their  own  home 
situation  would  be  to  come  here,  earn 
money,  and  send  it  back.  It  was  evident 
that  the  war  was  not  going  to  hinder 
my  practice  in  speaking  French  and 
German,  or  the  offices  furnishing 
French  and  German  governesses,  or  the 
association's  trying  to  help  the  people 
from  the  countries  with  which  the  dear- 
est memories  of  my  childhood  were  as- 
sociated. 

So  far  the  situation  was  unchanged. 
But  as  "my"  people  began  to  come  and 
see  me  about  one  thing  and  another,  I 
became  aware  of  something  new  and 
strange. 

I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering these  foreign  people  as  one 
group,  having  common  problems  and 
common  interests,  and  they  had  seemed 
to  feel  the  same  way  about  it  that  I  did. 
But  that  August  morning  that  I  came 
back  from  my  1914  vacation,  girls  and 
women  from  different  countries  did  not 
greet  each  other  in  the  friendly  way  of 
former  days,  and  while  waiting,  they 
did  not  chatter  merrily  and  sympathetic- 
ally together  in  half  a  dozen  different 
languages,  for  our  German-  and  French- 
speaking  applicants  often  included  young 
women  of  Swiss,  Italian,  Russian,  Bel- 
gian. Polish,  and  Danish  birth,  and 
many  of  them  spoke  readily  three  or 
four  languages.  Instead,  they  eyed 
each  other  silently,  and  there  were  ex- 
pressions on  all  their  faces  I  did  not 
like. 

I  knew  then  the  task  the  war  had 
brought  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  Whatever  the  war  lords 
and  the  war  slaves  might  be  doing  in 
Europe,  these  young  women  were  mem- 
bers of  a  community  where  everyone 
was — theoretically  at  least — friendly  to 
everybody  else.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  was  interested, 
not  in  young  women  of  any  particular 
nation,  but  in  young  women.  Be  they 
German  or  French,  Russian  or  Aus- 
trian, Belgian  or  Swiss,  the  fundamental 
problems  of  these  foreigners  were  still 
common. 

It  was  the  same  war  that  was  bring- 
ing distress  to  them  all.  They  were  all 
troubled  in  the  same  ways.  The  anxiety 
on  account  of  failure  to  receive  news, 
the  grief  over  the  distress  of  their 
home  land,  and  their  home  people  was 
common.  More  than  ever,  they  needed 
to  hold  together  and  help  each  other. 
But  how  make  them  see  it  ?  That  was 
our  problem. 

We  few  women  at  the  Boston  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  can  not  stop  the  war,  although 
some  of  us  would  gladly  offer  whatever 
of  virtue  may  be  in  us  if  we  could,  but 
we  decided  that  day  that  as  our  contri- 
bution to  peace,  we  would  do  what  we 
could  to  bring  into  peaceful  relations 
the    people    from    the    warring    nations 


who  might  come  to  us,  by  trying  to 
focus  their  interest  away  from  the  na- 
tional differences  that  were  dividing  to 
the  common  human  sentiments  that 
unite. 

When  1  went  home  that  night  and 
collapsed  figuratively  and  literally  at 
my  mother's  feet,  I  told  her  this  war 
would  increase  our  work  tenfold.  She 
looked  at  me — in  a  way  mothers  have — 
and  said,  "You  mean  your  opportunity." 

I  N  THE  weeks  that  followed  French, 
Germans,  Swiss,  Belgians,  Russians, 
and  others  speaking  French  or  German, 
and  fitted  for  the  line  of  positions  we 
deal  in,  came  to  us  in  larger  numbers 
than  in  any  previous  year.  They  were 
looking  primarily  for  a  suitable  chance 
to  earn  money,  but  they  were  equally,  if 
not  more,  in  need  of  human  sympathy, 
and  normal  social  relations.  Many  of 
them  spoke  no  English.  Many  of 
them  stood  practically  alone.  All  of 
them  were  accustomed  to  other  food, 
other  customs,  other  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  conduct  than  .they  were  placed 
among.  And  every  single  one  was  in 
intense  anguish  of  spirit  on  account  of 
the  suffering  to  which  her  home  and 
her  people  were  being  subjected. 

Two  of  the  first  applicants  who  came 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  war  were  an 
Austrian  and  a  French  Alsatian.  Both 
had  come  to  Boston  on  visits,  and  were 
expecting  to  return  to  teaching  in  the 
fall.  But  they  could  not  get  back. 
Neither  could  they  get  any  word  from 
home.  We  were  able  to  help  them  both 
to  suitable  positions,  and  we  tried  to 
show  them  the  friendly  sympathy  of 
which  they  were  so  sorely  in  need. 

It  was  weeks  before  either  received  a 
word  from  her  country,  and  the  anguish 
they  suffered  while  waiting  for  news 
was  only  equalled  by  the  sorrow  when 
letters  confirmed  their  fears.  They 
happened  to  both  bring  their  letters  to 
read  to  me  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  Austrian  girl  standing  on  one  side 
of  my  desk,  and  the  French  girl  on  the 
other,  we  read  together  of  brothers, 
cousins,  and  near  friends  called  to  the 
front,  of  many  already  wounded  or  kill- 
ed, of  mothers,  children,  and  old  peo- 
ple left  uncared-for  behind,  of  the  train- 
loads  of  sick  and  maimed  pouring  in,  of 
money  and  food  requisitioned  for  the 
troops. 

Neither  girl  could  speak  English,  but 
each  spoke  the  other's  tongue,  and  in 
their  common  grief,  they  became  under- 
standing friends,  although  at  that  very 
moment  a  friend  of  the  one  might  be 
engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  a  friend 
of  the  other.  They  did  not  make  the 
war.  "We  do  not  want  it,"  both  de- 
clared emphatically. 

Of  course,  we  were  never  discouraged, 
hut  this  little  episode  affected  us  like 
new  wine.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
task  that  we  had  set  before  us  was  not 
so   impracticable    as   some   other   people 


had  tried  to  make  us  think. 

Another  large  inspiration  to  us  in 
those  days  was  a  French  girl  who  came 
to  America  because  she  would  disavow 
neither  her  German  lover  nor  her 
French  parents.  She  accepted  enthusi- 
astically our  statement  of  our  position. 

"When  you  care  for  everybody  on 
both  sides,"  she  said,  "you  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  I  can  love  both  my 
fiance  and  my  father  and  mother.  If 
everybody  loved  somebody  on  both  sides 
there  would  be  no  war." 

This  girl  has  been  from  that  day  to 
this  one  of  our  staunchest  helpers.  The 
mere  fact  that  she  is  as  ready  to  speak 
German  as  French,  and  doesn't  care 
whether  she  is  called  Mademoiselle  or 
Fraulein,  is  not  without  significance  in 
these  days  when  so  many  consider  it  a 
virtue  to  deny  anything  that  would  sug- 
gest friendly  association  with  a  hostile 
nation. 

But  with  most  of  them,  it  was  not  so 
easy.  A  French  governess  discharged 
by  her  Berlin  employer  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
the  office,  wishing  audibly  all  sorts  of 
terrible  catastrophies  to  the  Germans  in 
general  and  the  Kaiser  in  particular. 
When  the  newspapers  announced  the 
Kaiser's  illness  she  was  jubilant. 

"I  shall  not  pray  for  him,"  she  said. 

I  asked  her  to  come  into  the  corner  by 
my  desk  that  has  been  denominated  my 
"confessional,"  and  tried  to  explain  to 
her  that  a  German  and  a  Kaiser  might 
feel  just  as  badly  when  he  was  sick  as 
anybody  else,  and  we  really  didn't  want 
anyone  to  suffer,  did  we?  She  agreed 
it  was  hard  for  anyone  to  be  sick,  and 
went  back  to  the  waiting  room  to  chat- 
ter with  a  compatriot  also  discharged 
from  a  Berlin  family 

When  they  went  by  the  office  door  on 
their  way  out  an  hour  later,  my  wicked 
little  Mademoiselle  called  out  gleefully, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  will  pray  for  the  Kaiser  if 
y<  u  wish,  but  I  will  not  pray  for  his 
body,  I  will  pray  for  his  soul  when  he 
gets  to  that  place  where  T  wish  him  to 
go." 

\X/HILE  these  people  waited  for  a 
chance  to  talk  with  me.  they  knit- 
ted for  their  soldiers.  It  was  over  the 
knitting  we  got  our  first  "common 
touch."  An  old  Swiss  nurse,  who  chat- 
tered equally  volubly  in  either  German 
or  French,  could  never  decide  and  stay- 
decided  to  which  soldiers  she  would 
send  the  socks  she  was  making.  One 
day  they  were  going  to  the  French ;  the 
next  to  the  Germans — just  accordingly 
as  a  German  or  a  French  girl  or  a  bit  of 
news  from  one  side  or  the  other  had 
pleased  or  displeased  her.  Of  course, 
they  all  made  fun  of  her.  and  she  came 
to  me. 

"Tell  them,"  I  said,  "that  one  soldier's 
feet  are  just  as  apt  to  be  cold  as  an- 
other's, and  you  are  knitting  to  keep 
soldiers'   feet   warm." 
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She  told  them  dutifully.  They  all 
laughed  together,  and  one  seed  of  com- 
mon interest  was  sown.  We  took  pains 
to  water  it  well,  and  it  germinated  and 
grew.  It  was  not  long  before  they  all 
gathered  in  one  friendly  group  regard- 
less of  nationality.  The  members  of 
the  group  changed  daily  as  one  secured 
a  position  and  another  arrived,  but  the 
spirit  once  awakened  was  passed  on. 

Several  firm  friendships  transcending 
national  alignments  were  formed  over 
those  knitting  needles.  One  of  the  most 
gratifying  to  us  was  between  a  Bavar- 
ian, whose  brother  was  in  the  fighting 
line  on  one  side,  and  a  French  girl, 
whose  fiance  was  in  the  trenches  on  the 
other.  By  the  hour,  they  would  sit  knit- 
ting side  by  side,  often  exchanging  their 
work  to  show  their  sympathy  for  each 
other,  now  and  then  squeezing  each 
other's  hands,  or  looking  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  saying  in  their  meager 
English,  -"Is  it  not  sad?"  and  "I  am 
sorry;"  or  "I  hope  you  get  a  good  place 
first  but  we  will  never  forget  each 
ozzer." 

They  have  not  forgotten.  They  are 
in  positions  now  where  they  can  rarely 
meet,  but  they  send  cards  diligently. 
Whenever  either  comes  to  town  she 
asks  me  about  the  other,  and  "her 
friend"  or  "her  brother."  When  they 
meet,  they  embrace  like  a  pair  of  school 
girls,  though  they  are  women  thirty 
years  old. 


A  CHRISTMAS 
TREE  FOR  ALL 
NATIONALITIES 


Girls  of  practically  every  nation 
now  at  war  forgetting  all  antipathy ; 
a  German  girl  took  into  her  lap  the 
French  tot  who  was  frightened  at 
the  flashlight. 


One  day  a  reporter  called  me  to  know 
if  what  she  was  hearing  was  true.  I 
said,  "Come  and  see,"  and  showed  her 
these  two  girls  sitting  side  by  side  knit- 
ting on  each  other's  stockings  in  an  al- 
cove in  our  lobby. 

"Do  you  like  to  come  here?"  she 
asked. 

They  nodded.  They  didn't  like  to  ex- 
hibit their  English  to  strangers. 

But  when  she  said,  "But  you  can't  be 
happy,"  Mademoiselle  answered  quickly, 
"It  is  true,  we  are  sad,  but  we  are  sad 
ze  same  way,  and  we  like  to  be  sad  togez- 
zer." 

And  Fraulein  added,  "And  dat  makes 
it  more  easier  for  de  two  of  us." 

In  being  sad  together,  many  of  our 
young  women  have  found  solace,  and  a 
new  meaning  to  life. 

Another  interesting  episode  was  con- 
nected with  a  Parisienne  and  a  Prussian. 
They  happened  to  room  in  the  same 
house,  but  they  glowered  at  each  other 
like   a   pair  of  Kilkenny  cats  whenever 


they  met,  and  we  confess  to  feeling 
"nervous"  when  they  were  in  the  office 
together.  One  day  I  told  the  Parisienne 
that  Fraulein  had  received  news  that  her 
brother  was  wounded,  "and,"  I  added, 
"you  who  have  a  brother  fighting,  too, 
can  understand  how  badly  she  feels, 
much  better  than  1  who  have  no  brother 
at  all." 

Mademoiselle  tossed  her  head.  That 
night  she  was  awakened  by  hearing 
Fraulein  sobbing.  For  a  moment  she 
forgot  all  about  national  differences.  All 
she  thought  of  was  a  girl  in  trouble. 
She   couldn't   speak   a  word  of   French ; 


And  a  third  who  had  been  trying  to 
the  best  of  her  ability  all  the  fall  to  steer 
me  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis-  said, 
"Now  don't  you  think  you'd  better  start 
with  the  French  on  one  afternoon  and 
the  Germans  on  another?" 

Then  I  brought  down  my  fist  and  said, 
"No,  they  will  come  together,  or  they'll 
not  come  at  all.  Asking  them  separate- 
ly would  kill  dead  the  very  thing  I'm 
trying  to  do." 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  we  decided  to 
have  the  party.  We  .passed  the  word 
around  informally,  and  on  the  following 
Saturday    about    thirty    young    women 


Mademoiselle  couldn't  understand  a  word 
of  German,  but  the  language  of  human 
sympathy  can  be  spoken  and  understood 
by  all.  Mademoiselle  went  to  Fraulein's 
room  and  comforted  her.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  came  to  our  office,  they 
knit  on  each  other's  stockings  while 
waiting. 

'  I  VHE  last  week  in  October  we  started 
our  parties.  Anyone  speaking  Ger- 
man or  French  was  invited  to  come  and 
spend  a  social  afternoon  in  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  lobby. 

"What !  Are  you  going  to  ask  Ger- 
man and  French  girls  together?"  ex- 
claimed one  even  of  my  fellow-workers 
when  I  announced  the  project. 

"You'll  be  getting  the  Boston  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  into  the  papers  as  conducting  cat 
and  dog  fights,"  warned  another  friend. 


gathered.  They  included  Swiss,  Bel- 
gians, Germans,  Austrians,  French,  one 
Russian  and  one  Pole.  There  was  no 
definite  program.  They  knitted  and 
talked.  The  conversation  passed  read- 
ily from  one  language  to  another.  Two 
or  three  played  the  piano,  and  every- 
body helped  everybody  else  to  tea,  coffee, 
and  cake.  Perfectly  informal,  perfect- 
ly impromptu  it  all  appeared,  but  we, 
who  were  in  the  "inner  circle"  knew 
how  carefully  the  introductions  were 
made,  how  conversations  were  watched 
and  guided,  and  interrupted,  and  how 
our  guests  were  "promoted"  from  one 
group  to  another  as  we  thought  they 
were  ready  for  it. 

There  was  no  question  about  our  hav- 
ing another  party,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  summer  months  when 
our   constituency   was   mostly    away    for 
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the  summer,  we  have  had  them  the  last 
Thursday  of  every  month  since.  We 
have  averaged  about  forty.  The  high- 
water  mark  for  numbers  was  reached 
in  October  with  sixty. 

The  informal,  impromptu  nature  of 
the  first  party  has  been  adhered  to.  At 
first,  we  said  that  any  French-  or  Ger- 
man-speaking woman  registering  with 
us  was  invited  with  her  friends.  Then 
we  included  Italians  and  Spanish,  and 
now  representatives  of  every  European 
nation  may  be  looked  for  at  our  foreign 
parties. 

When  a  French  girl  said  that  she 
would  like  to  bring  her  married  sister — 
but  there  was  the  baby — we  said, 
"Bring  the  baby  too."  Since  then,  we 
have  invariably  had  children,  and  chil- 
dren are  great  cultivators  of  the  spirit 
of  broad  friendship  !  All  babies  coo  and 
cry  in  the  same  way,  and  when  children 
slip  and  stumble  on  our  polished  floor, 
everyone  runs  to  pick  them  up,  and  com- 
fort them,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  allies  or  Teutons. 

When  Fraulein  came  to  a  party  short- 
ly after  her  arrival  from  Berlin,  brist- 
ling with  Prussian  militarism,  I  put  her 
most  carefully  between  two  compatriots 
who  were  imbued  with  our  spirit,  and 
introduced  her  neither  to  any  French 
person  present,  though  she  spoke  French 
perfectly,  nor  to  the  German  who  with 
her  husband  had  just  been  held  for  four 
months  as  a  spy  in  Canada.  While  I 
was  wondering  how  I  should  ever  get 
her  through  the  afternoon  in  addition  to 
trying  to  manage  a  dozen  other  prob- 
lems already  present,  little  Alice,  our 
dainty  little  lame  four-year-old  French 
girl,  came  in  with  her  mother.  Alice 
was  irresistible,  and  Fraulein  sprang  up, 
and  gathered  her  in  her  arms.  I  had  no 
more  trouble  on  that  score,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  Fraulein  met  Alice  and 
her  mother  and  went  with  them  to  the 
French  church. 

Our  hardest  party  was  the  one  follow- 
ing the  Lusitania  disaster.  Feeling  was 
tense.  I  know  of  some  who  stayed  away 
because  they  feared  their  feelings  would 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  gathering.  That 
afternoon  there  were  a  few  moments 
when  I  feared  our  record  might  be 
broken,  but  the  trouble  was  not  between 
representatives  of  opposing  nations.  It 
was  between  two  Germans  who  could 
not  see  the  disaster  from  the  same 
standpoint.  And  it  was  a  Belgian  whose 
own  family  were  among  the  severe  suf- 
ferers who  restored  harmony. 

\X/HEN  outsiders  really  discovered 
that  it  was  not  a  series  of  inter- 
national wrangles  we  were  conducting, 
but  peaceable  assemblies  of  charming 
young  women,  they  began  to  open  their 
homes  to  us.  My  parents  were  the  first 
to  venture,  and  forty  of  "my  people" 
spent  an  informal  evening  at  our  house, 
looking  at  pictures  and  souvenirs  from 
their    own    home    lands.      We    had    the 


flags  of  their  different  countries  draped 
in  the  dining  room  with  the  American 
flag  in  the  center. 

Said  my  mother  to  one,  "Do  you  find 
your  flag?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "there  it  is,"  and 
she  pointed  to  the  stars  and  stripes. 
"That  flag  does  not  make  me  think  of 
war." 

Then  Mrs.  Oscar  Stevens  of  Cam- 
bridge asked  me  to  bring  a  company  of 
twenty  to  her  home.  Among  the  num- 
ber was  a  German  woman  speaking 
several  languages,  just  arrived  that 
morning.  When  I  introduced  her  to  a 
French  girl  she  said,  "But  how  can  I 
greet  you?     Are  we  not  enemies?" 

And  the  French  girl,  who  happened 
to  be  the  same  one  who  a  few  months 
before  had  objected  to  praying  for  the 
Kaiser's  health,  answered,  grasping  her 
hand  with  a  heartiness  which  gave  her 
words  weight,  "Here  none  of  us  are 
enemies.     We  are  all  friends." 

Later  in  the  evening  our  hostess  ask- 
ed us  if  we  couldn't  sing  something  to  ■ 
gether. 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "how  can  we  ? 
There  is  no  language  all  of  us  speak." 

"But,"  suggested  a  French  girl,  "tunes 
are  the  same,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
tune  we  all  know  even  if  we  have  to 
sing  different  words." 

"Everybody  knows  Holy  Night,"  said 
a  woman  of  large  musical  ability,  born 
in  Russia,  of  English  and  German  par- 
entage, with  own  cousins  in  each  of  the 
three  armies. 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  began 
to  play  the  song.  An  American  concert 
singer — -with  a  rare  voice — invited  in 
for  the  occasion,  stood  by  her  and  led. 
One  after  another  the  others  joined,  till 
French,  Swiss,  German,  Austrian,  Bel- 
gian, Pole,  Russian,  and  Italian  were  all 
singing  together  the  same  message  to  the 
same  music — but  each  in  her  own  tongue. 
Said  the  newly  arrived  German  teacher 
to  my  mother,  "I  did  not  know  that  such 
a  thing  was  possible  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  this  time." 

Late  this  fall,  another  woman  came 
fresh  from  the  field  of  war.  She  was 
French,  highly  educated,  with  a  charm- 
ing personality.  She  had  traveled  a 
great  deal,  and  was  familiar  with  sev- 
eral European  countries  and  languages. 
A  party  was  due  in  the  afternoon.  I 
asked  her  to  come.  She  was  horrified. 
"Come  and  give  the  hand  to  the  enemies 
of  my  country?  What  self-respecting 
person  could  do  such  a  thing?" 

Each  newcomer  means  new  labor — 
my  mother  says  new  opportunity.  The 
waiting  room  was  full  of  people  waiting 
for  me,  but  I  could  not  let  this  woman 
pass  through  our  office  without  doing 
what  T  could  to  show  her  another  atti- 
tude in  view  of  the  conflict.  I  told  her 
of  my  own  happy  childhood  spent  part- 
ly in  Germany  and  partly  in  France; 
how  I  had  loved  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guages of  both   lands  just   the  same,  and 


how  badly  I  felt  now  to  think  of  either 
land  or  people  in  distress.  I  said  they 
might  be  different  in  being  born  Ger- 
man or  French,  but  they  were  all  alike 
in  being  people,  and  in  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  this  dreadful  war. 

After  a  while,  I  reached  a  point  where 
I  dared  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
humanity  was  bigger  than  country,  and 
that  we  met  at  our  parties,  not  as  na- 
tionalists divided  by  small  grievances, 
but  as  people  bound  together  by  com- 
mon human  griefs  and  needs. 

She  said  she  would  go  home  and  think 
it  over. 

In  the  afternoon  she  was  among  the 
first  at  the  party.  She  quickly  gather- 
ed an  international  group  about  her,  and 
our  cause  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
under  her  magnetic  human  touch. 
French  and  Prussian,  Austrian  and 
Italian,  expressed  equal  regret,  when, 
inquiring  for  her  at  our  next  party,  they 
were  told  that  she  had  taken  a  position 
in  New  York. 

A  T  OUR  Christmas  party  practically 
every  European  state  was  repre- 
sented. One  little  girl  sang  in  French, 
and  two  others  sang  in  German.  Then 
the  children  drank  "cambric  tea"  to- 
gether and  distributed  the  simple  gifts 
from  the  tree  impartially  to  the  grown- 
ups. 

After  the  artist  had  grouped  us  for 
the  picture,  thinking  only  of  the  effect. 
I  noticed  that  the  line  ran  like  this: 
German,  Swiss,  French,  Swiss,  Irish, 
Belgian,  French  provinces  (St.  Pierre 
Miquelon),  Austrian,  Spanish,  Swiss, 
French,  Austrian,  French,  German. 
Greek,  Belgian,  Greek,  while  other  na- 
tionalities present  did  not  appear. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  suggesting  that 
we  regroup  with  regard  to  nationality, 
when  suddenly  I  realized  that  our 
grouping  at  this  time,  without  giving 
the  matter  of  nationality  a  thought,  was 
a  practical  realization  of  what  we  had 
been  trying  for.  It  was  not  a  picture 
of  representatives  of  warring  nations 
that  was  being  taken,  but  of  people  come 
together  in  memory  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  dream  for  a  moment 
come  true. 

When  the  picture  of  the  tree  was 
taken,  it  just  happened  to  be  a  German 
girl  who  was  able  to  persuade  the  little 
French  maiden,  who  was  afraid  of  the 
flashlight,  to  sit  on  her  lap  and  be  in  the 
picture  too. 

XX^E  DO  not  expect  that  our  parties 
will  stop  the  carnage  abroad.  We 
have  no  intention  of  chartering  a  ship 
and  trying  to  procure  a  hearing  with 
Kaiser,  Czar,  King,  or  President,  but  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  demonstrating  that 
there  is  something  so  deep  within  every 
human  being  that  no  national  or  racial 
cleavage  can  touch  it,  and  something  so 
high  above  every  human  being  that  the 
most  exalted  devotion  to  one  country 
cannot  reach  it. 
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Penns  Grove 


A  Shipping  Place  for  Sudden  Death 


SNOW  from  a  recent  storm  had 
turned  into  an  unpleasant  slush 
under  foot,  and  a  heavy  fog  roll- 
ing in  from  the  Delaware  river 
had  brought  on  twilight  by  four  o'clock. 
All  day  I  had  wandered  through  the  du 
Pont  villages  and  camps  out  from  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J.,  astonished  that  villages 
should  stand  today  where  corn-stalks 
rustled  in  the  winter's  wind  less  than  a 
year  ago.  As  dusk  came  on,  I  approach- 
ed a  cross-roads  where  a  country  school- 
house  stands.  The  yard  was  crowded 
with  rude  shacks  built  of  tar-paper  and 
odd  pieces  of  lumber  and  from  each  rose 
a  line  of  blue  smoke  which  blended  with 
the  fog. 

Looking  in  at  an  open  door,  I  ob- 
served a  ruddy  flame  reflected  in  a  circle 
of  olive  faces  and  jet  black  eyes.  Over 
the  flame,  pork  chops  sizzled.  In  an- 
swer to  my  greeting  there  came  a 
friendly,  "Ha  du !"  but  further  ques- 
tioning elicited  only  shrugs  and  grins. 
An  Italian  woman  of  about  forty-five, 
with  heavy  gold  earrings,  appeared  from 
somewhere  and  motioned  me  to  follow. 
I  did  so  and  was  led  to  the  front  of 
the  school  where  a  rude  store  was  con- 
structed. 

From  the  storekeeper  I  learned  that 
when  the  school  house  was  abandoned 
the  township  sold  the  building  to  some, 
gentleman  who,  with  an  eye  for  easy 
profits,  leased  it  to  an  Italian.  The  lat- 
ter turned  it  into  a  hotel  for  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and,  hating  to  see  the 
school  yard  idle,  put  it  to  profitable  use 
by    filling    it    with    tar-paper    shanties. 


By  Zenas  L.  Potter 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SURVEYS  AND  EXHIBITS, 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

He  said  that  twenty  Italians  lived  there, 
but  judging  from  appearances,  this  was 
a  most  conservative  estimate.  Into  one 
shack  alone,  not  over  eight  feet  wide 
and  sixteen  feet  long,  five  cots  were 
crowded.  The  keeper  rented  sleeping- 
space  at  from  $2.75  to  $4  a  month. 
Lodgers  cooked  their  own  meals. 

This   rude   attempt  to  shelter  powder 
workers  is  but  one  of  the  material  evi- 


THE  BOAST  OF  A  REAL  ESTATE  PROMOTER 

According  to  the  promoters,  the  du 
Ponts  are  to  concentrate  their  busi- 
ness at  Carney's  Point  and  Penns 
Grove  after  the  war.  Besides  powder, 
they  will  manufacture  dyes  and  fabri- 
coid.  The  expectations  of  the  powder 
company,  however,  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  all  its  camps  and  all  its 
houses,  save  164,  are  built  for  tem- 
porary use  only. 


dences  of  the  war  boom  which  are  seen 
everywhere  in  Penns  Grove  and  vicin- 
ity. 

Penns  Grove  is  situated  on  the  south 
Jersey  peninsula  across  the  Delaware 
river  from  Wilmington.  The  town 
really  started  in  1829  when  a  wharf  was 
built,  and  for  the  next  63  years  existed 
purely  as  a  fishing  village  and  shipping- 
point  for  farm  products  from  the  back 
country.  In  1892,  the  du  Ponts  estab- 
lished a  small  powder  plant  at  Carney's 
Point,  two  miles  from  town.  This, 
however,  disturbed  but  little  the  bucolic 
tranquillity  of  this  Jersey  community. 
In  1898,  with  the  coming  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  number  of  workers 
at  the  powder  plant  was  considerably  in- 
creased and  the  village  caught  a  glimpse, 
perhaps,  of  the  boom  which  it  now  ex- 
periences. The  war  over,  however,  it 
soon  settled  back  into  its  former  un- 
eventful  life. 

In  1910,  81  years  after  the  wharf  was 
built,  the  population  stood  at  but  2,118. 
More  people  have  been  added  in  the 
past  year  than  in  all  the  village's  previ- 
ous history,  and  there  are  today  many 
more  people  in  the  du  Pont  camps  and 
villages  just  outside  the  borough  limits, 
than  in  Penns  Grove. 

Powder  propels  bullets  and  bullets 
kill  men.  This  fact  is  responsible  for 
Penns  Grove's  boom.  A  large  part  of 
the  world  in  this  civilized  age  has  a 
burning  desire  to  kill  men  and  is  willing 
to  pay  handsome  profits  to  him  who  will 
supply  the  means.  The  du  Pont  de 
Nemours     Company,     like     other    great 
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FRENCH'S  HOTEL 

For  70  years  French's  bar  quenched 
the  thirst  of  fishermen  and  farmers. 
After  the  boom,  on  some  pay  days,  as 
much  as  $1,000  is  reported  to  have 
passed  over  its  counter.  A  prosperous 
bar,  however,  meant  a  full  jail,  and 
the  city  government  revoked  the  li- 
cense. The  most  convenient  saloons 
to  the  powder  camps  are  now  located 
in  Wilmington.  The  county  work- 
house there  on  December  15  had  521 
prisoners — occupying  quarters  intend- 
ed for  350.  Men  slept  in  the  corri- 
dors and  the  warden  reported  that 
sanitary  conditions  were  threatened. 


American  manufacturing  concerns,  has 
been  willing  to  supply  the  means  and 
happened  to  have  a  plant  at  Carney's 
Point  which  has  been  expanded  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  times  its  previous  size  to 
help  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
powder. 

A  year  ago  between  500  and  600  men 
were  employed.  Today,  15,000  work 
there.  The  original  factory,  greatly  ex- 
panded, has  become  plant  No.  1  in  a 
group  of  powder  factories.  Plants  2 
and  3  are  also  located  at  Carney's 
Point,  and  another  is  at  Deep  Water 
Point,  a  little  further  down  the  river. 
The  Carney's  Point  factories  make 
smokeless  powder,  ether  and  picric  acid  ; 
the  Deep  Water  plant,  black  powder 
and  picric  acid. 

To  build  up  a  working  force  from  600 
to  15,000  in  the  short  course  of  a  few 
months,  is  no  easy  matter  even  in  a 
large  city.  In  the  open  country,  an 
hour's  ride  from  a  city  of  any  size,  it 
requires  big-scale  planning.  Except  for 
the  extensive  unemployment  last  win- 
ter, it  is  doubtful  if  this  could  have 
been  done  so  successfully,  but  when  the 
call  went  out,  workers  came  flocking  in- 
to Penns  Grove  from  every  quarter.  At 
first  they  were  drafted  mainly  from  the 
army  of  unemployed  in  Wilmington, 
Chester,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington and  way  stations.  Then,  as 
largely  unfounded  reports  of  certain 
employment  and  fabulous  wages  spread, 
workers  already  employed  began  to  give 
up  their  positions  and  emigrate  to  Penns 
Grove.  At  first,  there  was  an  element 
that  expected  wild-western  conditions, 
but  they  were  disappointed  to  discover 
strict  control  of  company  camps  and 
villages  and  when  Penns  Grove  revoked 
its  only  saloon  license,  most  of  them  de- 
parted. 

The  workers  impress  one  now  as  be- 
ing mainly  of  a  sober,  industrious  type, 
though  not  of  a  very  high  class.  The 
majority  are  American  born,  though 
about  2,500  foreign  born,  mainly  Itali- 
ans, are  employed.  The  only  generaliza- 
tion that  can  be  made  with  assurance 
regarding  the  men  is,  that  few  are  of 
German    or    Austrian    descent.      As    n 


safety  measure  they  have  been  elimin- 
ated. 

Success  in  building  up  this  enormous 
working  force  is  undoubtedly  due  in 
part  to  wage  increases  and  hour  reduc- 
tions. Regular  wages  among  the  pow- 
der workers  range  upward  from  27Y/2 
cents  an  hour.  Many  get  2%l/2,  30,  32 
and  35  cents.  Unskilled  laborers  at  the 
plants  and  camps  earn  20  cents.  In 
March  last  the  company  announced  a 
20  per  cent  bonus  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar wages  for  all  du  Pont  workers.  In 
August  it  reduced  hours  from  ten  to 
eight  without  reduction  in  pay.  Work- 
ers now  get  20  per  cent  more  for  eight 
hours  of  work  than  was  formerly  paid 
for  ten. 

Their  profit,  however,  has  not  meant 
the  company's  loss.  On  November  25, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  \l/2  per  cent,  a  dividend  of 
28>4  per  cent  was  distributed  to  all 
holders  of  du  Pont  common  stock.  In- 
cluding these,  dividends  for  the  year 
amounted  to  60  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  of  common  stock. 

Unlike  the  great  arms  factories  which 
have  sprung  up  at  Bridgeport  and  New- 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Eddystone.  Pa., 
the    Carney's    Point    powder    plants    are 


not  imposing  structures.  Each  is  made 
up  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  small  buildings  outlined  with  scant- 
ling and  covered  with  sheet  iron.  None 
is  over  four  stories  high;  most  have  but 
one  story.  By  keeping  buildings  small 
and  scattered,  danger  to  both  life  and 
property  in  case  of  explosions  is  mini- 
mized. 

Meddle-makers,  particularly  of  Ger- 
man descent,  are  not  wanted  around 
powder  factories.  The  plants 'are  sur- 
rounded by  high  barbed  fences  and  are 
watched  by  a  plentiful  number  of  guards 
— khaki-clad,  like  regular  soldiers — un- 
der the  charge  of  Major  Sylvester, 
former  police  chief  of  the  national 
capital. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  of  operations 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  first-hand  in- 
formation regarding  conditions  in  the 
factories.  Industrial  hygiene  problems, 
however,  are  known  to  exist  and  danger 
is  always  present  in  the  making  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Explosions  or  flare-ups,  which  seem  to 
be  more  common  in  the  making  of 
smokeless  powder,  have  occurred  at  fre- 
quent intervals  since  the  boom  develop- 
ment :  but  usually,  because  the  work  is 
scattered  into  numerous  small  buildings, 


THE  DU  PONT  CLUB  AT  PENNS  GROVE 

The  company  now  has  three  club  houses  for  supervisors,  engineers  and  clerical 
workers.     No  liquor  is  sold  in  any  of  them. 


War-Boom  Towns 
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PENNS  GROVE  POST  OFFICE 

Because  almost  any  man  or  boy  has 
been  able  to  get  a  job  at  the  powder 
factory  local  employers  have  had  to 
raise  wages  to  keep  their  help.  Post 
office  salares  are  fixed,  however,  and 
a  shortage  of  help  with  a  greatly  in- 
creased business  has  combined  to 
make  conditions  unbearable.  The  citi- 
zens have  held  mass  meetings  and  pe- 
titioned for  relief,  but  if  the  boom 
has  proved  anything  it  is  that  the 
wheels  of  government  both  at  Wash- 
ington and  at  Penns  Grove  move 
slowly.  They  are  not  planned  for 
boom  developments. 


the  number  of  men  injured  has  not  been 
large.  The  two  most  serious  accidents 
occurred  on  May  26  and  November  3. 
In  the  first,  five  men  were  burned,  three 
very  seriously,  one  of  whom  died.  In 
the  second,  fourteen  men  were  burned, 
seven  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  Since 
this  was  written,  there  has  been  an- 
other and  a  more  serious  explosion,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  generally  known. 

Outside  of  explosions,  the  special 
hazard  in  powder  plants  is  from  the  in- 
halation of  nitrous  fumes,  which  come 
from  the  employment  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  various  processes. 

One  of  the  war  products,  manufac- 
tured at  various  du  Pont  works  is  ful- 
minate of  mercury.  Mercury  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  alcohol  is  added 
and  the  fulminate  of  mercury  is  crystal- 
lized out  and  dried.  There  is  risk  in  the 
process  both  from  nitrous  and  mercury 
fume  poisoning,  and  the  crystals  result- 
ing are  highly  poisonous  to  handle. 
When  the  English  government  studied 
hazards  in  the  production  of  fulminate 
of  mercury,  they  found  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  employes  were  suffering  from 
mercury  poisoning. 

Gun  cotton,  another  du  Pont  product, 
is  made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 


cellulose  or  cotton  wool.  A  mixture  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to 
act  on  the  cotton  wool.  The  nitrated 
material  is  washed,  teased  and  neutral- 
ized with  calcium  carbonate,  centrifuga- 
lized  and  dried.  Incidentally,  it  is  in 
this  drying  operation  that  the  explosions 
commonly  occur.  Gun  cotton  is  usually 
dehydrated  \vith  alcohol,  to  lessen  the 
risks  of  explosion. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  also  made  by  the 
du  Ponts.  This  is  explosive  gelatine 
made  by  the  action  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  anhydrous  glycerine. 
The  danger  comes  here  also  from  inhal- 
ing acid  fumes. 

A  group  of  workers  in  the  Penns 
Grove  plant  are  called  "canaries"  be- 
cause of  the  brilliant  yellow  their  skins 
have  turned  as  a  result  of  work  in  the 
manufacture  of  picric  acid,  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  combinations  made.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid.  Picric  acid 
is  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals  which 
are  extremely  poisonous.     Its  fumes  are 


PENNS    GROVE'S    NEW  HIGH    SCHOOL 

This  building  has  helped  to  house  many  new  children  who  have  come  to  town. 

Even  so  the  two  second-grade  classes  have  65   and   63  pupils  respectively  and  but 
84  desks.     Beginners  are  now  on  part  time. 


very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  respiratory  tract.  If  breathed  in- 
to the  system  it  attacks  the  intestinal 
tract  and  affects  the  kidneys  and  nerve 
centers.  Continued  exposure  gives  a 
jaundiced  color  to  the  skin. 

A  leading  expert  on  occupational  dis- 
eases made  a  visit  to  one  of  the  du  Pont 
plants  last  year.  Elaborate  precautions 
were  being  taken  against  nitrous  poison- 
ing, under  a  competent  company  phy- 
sician. 

All  these  processes  are  so  thoroughly 
understood  now  that  in  works  like  the 
du  Ponts'  the  fumes  are  brought  under 
control  for  business  reasons.  Nitric 
acid  is  so  extremely  valuable  that  the 
fumes  cannot  be  wasted. 

The  du  Pont  plants  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  Jersey  factory 
inspectors.  Colonel  Bryant,  head  of  the 
state  Labor  Department,  met  one  of  the 
du  Pont  officials  in  a  safety  conference 
recently  and  found  them  alert  to  the 
problem.  They  have  a  $10,000  offer  for 
safety  suggestions  that  will  lessen  ex- 
plosion hazards.  Every  explosion  means 
loss  of  plant,  men  and  time  in  fulfilling 
contracts.  It  is  always  possible,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  hurriedly  organized  new 
plant  mechanical  exhaust  installations 
are  not  up  to  standard. 

Aside  from  mechanical  protection, 
moreover,  is  the  question  whether  an 
employer  should  be  permitted  to  set 
"greenies,"  who  do  not  know  the  lan- 
guage or  the  hazards,  at  work  at  pro- 
cesses in  which  fumes  and  explosions 
are  common.  It  is  said  that  no  man  em- 
ployed before  the  boom  has  been  injured 
in  the  recent  accidents,  which  suggests 
that  inexperience  has  been  no  incon- 
siderable hazard. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation  for  ac- 
cidents the  du  Pont  Company  is  reported 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  meager  pro- 
vis;ons  of  the  New  Jersey  law.  Some- 
thing over  200  non-fatal  accidents  are 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  plant  last 
year.     The  company  is  credited  with  pay- 
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ing  claims  20  per  cent  higher  than  the 
law  required  in  these;  and  with  an  even 
higher  percentage  in  the  fourteen  fatal 
cases  at  Penn's  Grove  last  year.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
New  Jersey  compensation  law  requires 
only  50  per  cent  of  wages  for  from  300 
to  400  weeks,  and  bars  out  the  non-resi- 
dent families  of  immigrant  workers. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  brought  15,000  work- 
ers to  a  city  of  115,000,  and  even  there 
the  company  had  to  provide  houses  for 
hundreds  of  families.  But  at  Carney's 
Point  the  du  Ponts  have  brought  a 
like  number  to  a  plant  the  nearest  town 
to  which,  Penns  Grove,  had  a  popula- 
tion before  the  boom,  of  only  2,200. 
Approximately  half  of  the  du  Ponts' 
15,000  are  now  housed  by  the  company; 
which  does  a  restaurant  business  for 
over  4,000  men  a  day. 

The  houses  being  erected  at  Bridge- 
port are  of  solid  construction.  The 
Remington  Arms  Company  will  not  ad- 
mit that  its  developments  are  temporary. 
But  at  Carney's  Point,  save  for  164 
houses  making  up  what  is  known  as  the 
permanent  village,  the  houses  are  ad- 
mittedly for  temporary  use.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  they  will  be  unoccupied 
two  years  hence. 

Going  out  along  the  old  Salem  turn- 
pike from  Penns  Grove,  one  hardly 
passes  the  borough  limits  before  per- 
ceiving acres  and  acres  of  cottages. 
Altogether,  there  are  homes  here  for  a 
thousand  families.  When  all  the  houses 
are  occupied,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
will  be  from  6,000  to  7,000  persons  in 
this  new  city,  for  of  the  families  al- 
ready settled,  approximately  two-thirds 
take  boarders. 

The  new  village  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  called  Riverview,  the  other 
Rubberoid  Village.  The  former,  known 
also  as  the  permanent  village,  con- 
tains 164  houses  of  substantial  frame 
construction  intended  for  use  long  after 
the  present  boom  is  over.  The  latter, 
known  also  as  the  temporary  village, 
contains  three  different  types  of  build- 
ings: 152  six-room  unattached  cottages: 
330  four-room  attached  houses,  six  in  a 
row,  one  story  high ;  and  300  six-room 
attached  houses,  six  in  a  row,  two  stories 
high.  All  are  of  frame  construction 
and,  except  a  few  cottages,  are  covered 
on  the  outside  with  heavy  asbestos 
paper.  The  rubberoid  roofs  and  walls 
give  the  village  its  name. 

All  company  houses  have  water  and 
sewer  connections  and  are  provided 
with  electric  lights  and  either  bath-tubs 
or  shower-baths.  The  company  collects 
garbage  daily  and  ashes  and  other 
refuse  from  time  to  time,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  householders. 

The  six-room  cottages  rent  for  $6  a 
month ;  the  four-room,  single-story 
houses  for  $5.50.  None  of  the  six-room, 
two-story  houses  was  occupied  when 
visited,  but  they  will  probably  rent  for 


$6  or  $7.  The  permanent  house  rents 
run  from  $15  to  $25.  All  rents  are 
figured  on  the  basis  of  8  per  cent  re- 
turn on  the  investment.  If  the  tem- 
porary houses  are  occupied  for  a  couple 
of  years  only,  as  is  possible,  rents  will 
not  begin  to  pay  for  the  investment.' 
Any  loss  will  be  borne  by  the  enormous 
war  order  profits. 

Beyond  Rubberoid  Village  and  River- 
view,  one  passes  in  a  corn-field 
groups  of  hastily  constructed  one-story 
stores  and  shanties,  put  up  by  in- 
dividual investors  and  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  Italians.  Several  are 
designated  "hotels,"  and  on  one  shack, 
not  over  eight  feet  square,  appears  the 
sign  "'Warm  sleeping  space  for  rent." 
One  wonders  how  many  human  forms 
it  has  sheltered  on  bitterly  cold  nights. 
During  warmer  fall  weather,  an  early 
traveler  would  see  each  corn-shock  yield 
up    its   night's    lodger.      Tents    sheltered* 


MONSTER 

Protest  Meeting 

AT    PENNS   GROVE 

igainsl  Post  Office  Congestion 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  15,  8  P.  M. 

Main  St.  and  Delaware  Ave. 

Time  and  Place  to  Kick 

against  the  miserable  fa<  ilitie*.  The  Postmaster  nnd  as- 
sistants nrc  doing  their  best.  We  must  mnken  protest  ami 
petition  the  authorities  nl  Washington  who  arc  responsible. 
\\Y  need  .it  least  three  mail  carriers  t<>  relieve  the  conges- 
tion. 

Come!  Help  Kick  and  sign  the  monster  petition  to  be 
nenl  to  Washington. 

Good  Speakers  will  give  the  reasons  why, 

EDMUND  J.  PHILLIPS, 

Chairman  >.M  1,1 .,  . 


many.  But  brisk  weather  drove  these 
open-air  sleepers  to  seek  warmth  and 
shelter. 

A  little  beyond  this  mushroom  de- 
velopment one  comes  upon  scores  and 
scores  of  tar-paper  buildings  surround- 
ed by  a  barbed-wire  fence  ten  feet  high 
and  patrolled  by  khaki-clad  guards  to 
remind  possible  intruders  what  the  fence 
is  for.  This  is  camp  2,  where  3,700 
American  powder  workers  are  housed 
and  fed.  Behind  it  is  the  camp  where 
1.700  Italians  and  Poles  are  sheltered. 
Here,  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres. 
5.400  men  eat,  sleep  and  find  most  of 
their  recreation. 

The  houses  in  these  camps  are  all 
rough  frame  one-story  buildings  cov- 
ered with  tar-paper.  In  the  American 
camp  there  are  28  houses  with  6  rooms 
each,  26  with  24  rooms  each,  and  6 
with  26  rooms  each.  Someone  with  a 
sense  of  humor  has  tagged  the  build- 
ings with  the  names  of  American  cities, 
and  one  may  travel  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  a  jifTy.  Looking  into 
a  sample  "St.  Louis"  room.  I  found  six 
double-storv    cots.      Most    rooms,    how- 


ever, are  occupied  by  only  four  men  and 
contain  but  two  double-decked  cots. 
The  rooms  are  about  10  by  12  feet,  and 
contain  one  window  each  besides  the 
door.  .Most  of  them  have  been  painted 
with  a  preparation  which  produces  a 
heavy  odor  but  is  said  to  be  death  to 
vermin.  For  such  accommodations  a 
man  pays  50  cents  a  week. 

In  the  Italian  camp  are  eleven  con- 
gregate bunk-houses  40  by  90  feet,  shel- 
tering an  average  of  154  men  each.  The 
one  inspected  closely  resembled  the 
steerage  of  a  trans-Atlantic  liner,  double - 
decked  cots  accommodating  190  men. 
being  packed  so  closely  together  as  to 
leave  hardly  space  to  pass  between.  On 
some  sprawled  half-dressed  men  en- 
deavoring to  sleep ;  on  others,  powder 
workers  smoked  and  talked.  Four  dusks 
Italians  played  cards  before  the  door. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  un- 
washed humanity.  In  the  American 
camp  are  eleven  bath-houses  with  show- 
ers and  other  washing  facilities.  In 
the  Italian  camp,  a  bath-house  was 
promised  but  not  yet  installed. 

No  charge  is  made  for  quarters  in  the 
Italian   camp.      The   men   do   their   own 
cooking,    the    company    supplying    cook 
houses    and    running   a   store   at   whicli 
goods  may  be  purchased  at  cost. 

The  3,700  men  in  the  American  camp 
are  boarded  as  well  as  housed,  the  res- 
taurant department  being  run  strictly  at 
cost.  Tickets  good  for  21  meals  arc 
sold  for  $4.50,  so  the  men  pay  a  total  of 
$5  a  week  for  food  and  shelter.  The 
size  of  this  boarding-house  business 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the 
men  consume  daily  on  an  average,  2.- 
400  loaves  of  bread,  3,500  rolls,  1,500 
pies,  150  baskets  of  potatoes,  540  pounds 
of  chicken,  430  pounds  of  pork  and  1,- 
800  pounds  of  beef,  besides  numerous 
pounds  of  butter,  quarts  of  milk,  and 
cans  of  vegetables. 

All  buildings  in  the  American  quar- 
ters are  heated  by  a  central  plant  from 
which  asbestos-wrapped  pipes  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  ground  radiate  like 
the  strands  of  a  spider  web.  Installa- 
tion cost  of  this  system  was  greater 
than  the  purchase  price  of  stoves,  but 
the  smaller  fire  risk  threw  the  balance 
in  favor  of  the  central  plant.  The 
Italian  bunk-houses  are  heated  entirely 
by  stoves. 

Until  the  middle  of  December  the 
camps  were  supplied  with  pail  privies 
from  which  refuse  was  collected  daily 
by  sanitary  wagons.  At  present  sewers 
are  being  laid  and  flush  toilets  installed. 

Besides  these  camps  for  ordinary  pow- 
der workers,  and  a  similar  camp  hous- 
ing a  comparatively  small  number,  there 
are  three  club  houses,  the  Stag,  the 
Bachelor  and  the  du  Pont  Clubs  where 
higher-up  employes  sleep  and  eat.  In 
none  of  these  is  liquor  served. 

Because  of  its  temporary  nature,  most 
of  the  company's  housing  development 
cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standard-. 
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Houses  in  the  permanent  village  meet  all 
reasonable  requirements.  Each  is  for  a 
single  family  and  has  around  it  a  gen- 
erous open  space.  Each  has  sewer  and 
city  water  connections,  indoor  water- 
closets  and  bath  facilities. 

The  six-room  cottages,  which  were 
the  first  development  in  Rubberoid  Vil- 
lage, have  a  fairly  good  room  arrange- 
ment and  though  new,  are  not  unattrac- 
tive. They  are,  however,  of  very  light 
construction;  the  walls,  exterior  and  in- 
terior, in  some  cottages  being  only  one 
board  thick.  The  outside  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  asbestos  sheets.  During  cold 
weather  these  houses  can  be  kept  warm 
only  with  difficulty  and  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  what  the  plumbing  bill  will 
be  for  frozen  pipes  in  bathroom  and 
kitchen  if  the  winter  should  not  be  mild. 
Even  in  December,  one  foresighted 
house-keeper  filled  the  bath-tub  every 
night  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  frozen 
pipes  in  the  morning. 

The  four-room,  single-story  attached 
houses,  six  in  a  row,  are  not  so  well  ar- 
ranged as  the  cottages.  In  many  the 
toilet  is  accessible  only  through  a  bed- 
room,— an  arrangement  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  demoralizing,  especially 
when  there  are  lodgers  in  the  house. 

The  necessity  for  greater  warmth  in 
these  houses  has  led  the  company  to  line 
most  of  the  exterior  walls  with  a  second 
thickness  of  boards,  and  even  in  some 
cases,  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy, 
to  put  a  second  sheathing  of  boards  on 
the  interior  walls.  This  adds  appreci- 
ably to  the  cost  but  makes  the  houses 
more  habitable. 

A  more  serious  question,  however,  has 
to  do  with  the  future.  These  houses  are 
intended  for  only  two  years'  service.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  what  will  be  done 
with  them?  Their  light  construction 
gives  them  only  a  short  life  of  respect- 
ability. If  the  boom  continues,  will  they 
be  occupied  by  powder  workers  after 
they  have  begun  to  sag  and  leak,  and 
their  rubberoid  or  asbestos  coverings  be- 
come torn  and  tattered?  This  is  not  so 
likely  a  contingency,  however,  as  an- 
other, for  the  company  will  probably 
keep  them  in  fair  repair  so  long  as  they 
are  occupied  by  its  employes.  The  other 
contingency  is  that  they  may  be  aban- 


doned as  they  stand  and  become  the 
refuges  of  poor  squatters.  Even  admit- 
ting that  such  neighbors  would  be  pe- 
culiarly undesirable  in  the  region  of  a 
powder  factory,  and  so  are  likely  to  be 
refused  hospitality,  experience  shows 
that  temporary  shacks  erected  to  meet  a 
sudden  need  have  a  way  of  securing  long 
leases  of  life. 

Another  serious  question  is  the  effect 
that  these  houses  will  have  on  subse- 
quent permanent  building.  Penns  Grove 
has  been  a  community  of  comfortable 
single  family  houses,  each  set  in  the 
midst  of  a  generous  lot.  The  temporary- 
village  began  with  generous  lots.  It 
progressed,  or  regressed,  to  row  houses 
with  narrow  strips  of  yard  in  the  rear 
only.  Already  the  real  estate  men  of 
Penns  Grove  have  caught  the  idea.  One 
of  the  most  aggressive  of  them  who  talk- 
ed much  of  the  need  of  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus and  a  building  code,  did  not  wel- 
come the  suggestion  that  the  proportion 


OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  PENNS 
GROVE 

Built  in  1732.  The  early  inhabitants 
of  this  house  got  along  without  sew- 
ers and  city  water.  Many  of  their 
descendants  think  they  can  get  along 
without  them  just  as  well.  The  local 
and  state  boards  of  health  are  having 
a  squabble  over  well  condemnation. 
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BOWEN'S  TERRACE  CAMP 

In  the  summer  months  many  powder  workers  slept  beneath  canvas.  Winter 
weather  has  now  driven  them  to  seek  warmer  quarters  and  all  over  Penns  Grove 
flimsy  shanties  have  sprung  up  which  will  be  a  hindrance  in  the  town's  future  de- 
velopment.    There  is  no  housing  or  building  code. 
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of  a  lot  that  might  be  occupied  by  the 
dwelling  should  be  definitely  limited. 
That  would  put  a  check  on  subdividing. 
The  failure  of  the  company  to  provide 
enough  land  for  the  kind  of  development 
with  which  it  started,  is  promising  in 
this  way  to  affect  the  type  of  housing  in 
Penns  Grove  long  after  its  temporary 
village  will  have  become  a  memory. 

One  practical  lesson  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  management,  which  needs 
to  be  learned  from  these  war  boom  de- 
velopments is  this:  when  a  manufactur- 
ing concern  undertakes  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion in  a  community  which  does  not 
provide  adequate  living  quarters  for  its 
workers,  it  should  for  its  own  advantage 
and  for  that  of  its  men,  buy  all  the  land 
it  can  possibly  need  before  the  facts  are 
known  and  land  values  soar.  At  both 
Bridgeport  and  Carney's  Point  the  com- 
panies, because  of  lack  of  foresight,  have 
had  to  buy  real  estate  in  inflated  mark- 
ets, and  at  both  places  types  of  company 
houses  are  being  erected  which  would 
not  be  constructed  were  plenty  of  land 
available  at  reasonable  rates.  And  at 
Hopewell,    Ya.,    because    building    in    the 


village  was  totally  unregulated,  a  lire- 
wiped  out  the  entire  community. 

Company  control  over  emergency  hous- 
ing developments  has  certain  advan- 
tages in  spite  of  the  fact  that  company 
houses  are  questionable  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  as  a  permanent  factor  in  indus- 
trial development — certainly  not  the 
least  being  the  bitterness  they  provoke 
in  case  of  industrial  dispute.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  concerns,  which  in 
sudden  expansion  control  housing  de- 
velopment, from  selling  their  houses,  if 
the   expansion   proves   permanent. 

The  camps,  of  course,  are  in  a  differ- 
ent category  from  the  houses.  Design- 
ed for  temporary  use  only,  like  the 
houses  in  Rubberoid  Village,  they  mani- 
fest less  concern  for  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  their  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  General  Gorgas  at 
Panama  has  been  applied  here.  As  in 
the  rest  of  the  company's  housing  de- 
velopment, good  water-supply  and  sani- 
tary toilets  are  provided.  The  latter  are 
not  yet  all  installed,  but  work  on  them  is 
progressing  steadily,  and  meanwhile  the 
pail  privies  are  kept  in  cleanly  condition. 


But  other  lessons  learned  at  Panama 
are  not  applied.  The  American  camp, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  superior  to  the 
Italian  in  the  accommodations  furnish- 
ed. Every  four  men  have  a  room  to 
themselves,  instead  of  190  being  herded 
into  one  great  bunk-house.  But  these 
rooms  are  not  planned  to  secure  ventila- 
tion, the  door  and  window  being  beside 
each  other  in  one  wall  while  the  other 
three  walls  are  without  openings  except 
such  as  have  inadvertently  appeared  be- 
tween  warping  or  broken  boards. 

lieneral  Gorgas  has  told  of  the  value 
of  ventilation  and  of  the  danger  from  in- 
fectious disease  when  men  are  crowded 
together  in  such  congregate  dwellings. 
The  company's  explanation,  or  at  least 
that  of  one  of  its  officials,  is  that  the 
crowding  in  these  camps  will  be  of  very 
short  duration,  as  the  men  go  into  little 
shacks  or  houses  of  their  own  as  soon  as 
they  can.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
Italians  have  already  gone  outside  to 
live,  though  lodging  in  the  Italian  camp 
i-  free,  bears  out  this  statement  and 
shows  that  the  men  themselves  desire 
and  are  willing  to  pay   for  a  degree  of 


CARNEY'S  POINT  POWDER  PLANT  NO.  2 

Unlike  the  imposing  arms  plants  which  have  been  erected  at  Bridgeport,  New  Haven.  Eddystone,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere,  these 
powder  plants  are  not  imposing  in  appearance.  They  are  made  up  of  from  100  to  150  small  buildings,  none  over  three  stories 
high.     Scattering  the   work   in    many   small   buildings   minimizes  danger  to  life  and  property  when  explosions  occur. 
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COMMISSARY  CAMP  NO.  2 

To  feed  and  house  3,700  men  is  no 
small  task.  They  eat  2,400  loaves  of 
bread  a  day,  3,500  rolls,  1,500  pies, 
L50  baskets  of  potatoes,  540  pounds  of 
:hicken,  430  pounds  of  pork,  1,800 
pounds  of  beef,  besides  numerous 
other  small  delicacies.  In  addition  to 
the  commissary  department  employes 
here  shown,  there  were  about  half  as 
many  more  who  didn't  get  in  the 
picture. 

Back  of  the  men  appear  the  tar 
paper  shanties  which  house  the  pow- 
der workers.  The  pipes  overhead 
come  from  the  central  heating  plant. 


privacy  and  better  quarters. 

While,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  the 
company's  housing  development  seems 
to  offer  suggestions  for  other  concerns 
which  in  the  future  erect  temporary  vil- 
lages, the  Italian  camp  and  some  features 
of  the  American  camp  are  not  worthy  of 
emulation. 

So  much  for  company  housing.  In  the 
village  of  Penns  Grove  itself,  the  com- 
pany has  had  no  hand,  and  building  has 
been  totally  unregulated  by  village  or 
state  authorities.  The  state  tenement 
house  commission  has  supervision  only 
over  multiple  dwellings.  There  is  neither 
a  building  nor  housing  code,  and  while 
a  good  many  first-class  houses  have 
been  erected,  a  host  of  flimsy  shacks 
have  also  sprung  up.  Now  that  the 
horse    has    been    stolen,    a    number    of 


Penns  Grovers  are  talking  of  locking 
the  barn  and  passing  a  building  code. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea;  for  a  build- 
ing boom  is  expected  in  the  spring,  and 
proper  regulations  might  at  least  save 
the  buggy  and  harness. 

Before  the  boom  struck  Penns  Grove 
there  were  approximately  750  houses  in 
the  borough.  Today  the  number  has  in- 
creased probably  20  per  cent.  The  popu- 
lation, however,  is  thought  to  have 
trebled — which  means  not  only  that 
nearly  everybody  in  town  is  taking 
boarders,  but  that  every  possible  nook 
and  corner  is  sheltering  its  quota.  Out 
behind  one  building  I  saw  several  sheds 
more  like  dog  houses  than  homes  for  hu- 
man beings,  in  which  three  carpenters 
and  a  printer  lived. 

Just  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 


DU  PONT  SCHOOL 

A  year  ago  the  site  of  the  du  Pont 
villages  was  an  open  field  and  because 
there  is  no  local  government  the  com- 
pany has  had  to  supply  all  govern- 
mental facilities ;  a  school,  a  police 
force,  a  lock-up,  a  sanitary  squad, 
and  a  fire  department.  It  is  even 
running  drug  and  grocery  stores  and 
a  coal  yard,  and  has  built  a  church. 
The  du  Pont  school  is  already  full 
and  more  children  are  coming  every 
day.  Neither  the  township  nor  the 
company  has  made  a  move  yet  to 
meet  the  situation. 


RUBBEROID  VILLAGE 

These  cosy  appearing  six-room  cot- 
tages are  planned  as  a  temporary  de- 
velopment and  as  such  are  excellent. 
The  asbestos  paper  with  which  they 
are  covered  will  soon  tear  off,  how- 
ever, and  they  would  be  a  sorry 
scheme  of  shelter  if  put  to  permanent 
use.  All  houses  built  by  the  com- 
pany are  electric  lighted  and  sewered 
and  have  either  shower  or  tub  baths. 
Garbage  is  collected  daily  without  ex- 
pense to  house  owners.  The  cottages 
shown  rent  for  $6  a  month. 
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a  furnished  room  at  any  price  in  Penns 
Grove.  In  many  houses  five  and  six 
men  sleep  in  a  room  each  paying  from 
$2  to  $2.50  a  week.  Stories  circulate 
of  the  amounts  made  from  roomers.  A 
house  renting  for  $35  brings  in  $82  a 
month.  An  eight-room  house  with  a 
finished  attic  but  no  modern  improve- 
ments, brings  in  $112.  Four  men  in  the 
attic  pay  $8  weekly. 

With  room  rents  so  profitable,  house 
rents  have  leaped  upwards,  and  a  house 
without  modern  improvements  will 
bring  as  much  in  Penns  Grove  today  as 
a  house  with  the  same  number  of  rooms 
brings  in  many  cities  20  times  its  size. 
The  rents  charged  and  secured  for  some 
of  the  newly  built  shanties  are  aston- 
ishing. At  one  point,  over  a  swamp  and 
beside  a  railroad  track,  there  are  half 
a  dozen  unpainted  two-room  shacks  set 
up  on  stilts  which  rent  for  $12  a  month 
each.  The  best  estimate  is  that  house 
rents  are  100  per  cent  higher  in  Penns 
Grove  today  than  a  year  ago. 

In  spite  of  25  new  store  buildings, 
business  rents  are  also  high.  A  few 
months  ago,  an  eight-by-ten  stand  was 
erected  on  Main  street  for  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  confectionery.  Soon  the 
lot  owner  decided  to  erect  a  store  build- 
ing. The  tobacco-candy  business  was 
too  valuable,  however,  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  so  while  the  store  was  building, 
the  stand  was  moved  to  the  front  where 
it  encroached  upon  sidewalk  and  street. 
But  sales  went  on  as  usual  and  the  au- 
thorities raised  no  objection.  The  new 
store  is  now  ready,  and  the  part  to  be 
occupied  by  the  tobacco  and  confec- 
cionery  merchant  will  cost  him  $80  a 
month.  Before  the  boom,  he  said,  but 
probably  exaggerated,  such  quarters 
would  have  cost  $8  or  $9. 

Real  estate  values,  of  course,  have 
soared  and  many  tidy  fortunes  have 
fallen  into  the  laps  of  old-time  resi- 
dents who  did  not  raise  a  finger  to  earn 
them.  A  doctor  who  owned  a  farm  of 
165  acres  where  the  du  Pont  villages 
now  stand,  is  said  to  have  sold  out  for 
from  $65,000  to  $70,000.  Another  man 
bought  70  acres  four  years  ago  for 
$6,000.      He   sold    15    acres    for    $2,500. 


The  15  acres  and  the  remaining  55 
were  then  divided  into  building  lots  and 
altogether  sold  for  $20,000.  Single- 
taxers  can  find  much  forensic  ammuni- 
tion in  Penns  Grove  developments;  for 
unearned  increment  in  real  estate  values 
since  the  boom  came  on  is  enormous, 
and  the  mass  of  people  are  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  land-owners  every  time  the 
rent  bill  comes  around. 

Soaring  land  values  have  inevitably 
brought  in  a  swarm  of  real  estate  specu- 
lators, and  it  must  be  admitted  to  date 
that  their  deals  show  results  on  the 
profit  ledger.  One  lot,  102  by  227  feet, 
at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Main  streets, 
which  all  traffic  from  the  Wilmington 
ferry  to  the  powder  plants  must  pass, 
sold  last  May  for  $5,600.  In  August, 
a  speculator  bought  it  for  $8,200.  He 
then  sold  a  narrow  strip  on  the  corner 
for  $4,500  to  a  newly  organized  bank, 
and  moved  the  frame  house  from  the 
corner,  to  the  rear  of  the  lot.  This 
house,  with  a  small  strip  of  land,  he 
sold  for  $4,200.  Thus,  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  purchase  he  was  $500  ahead 
and  still  held  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  plot.  He  has  been  offered  $12,- 
500  for  his  present  holdings,  but  is  wait- 
ing in  hope  of  still  greater  profits  when 
the  looked-for  building  boom  comes  on 
next  spring. 

Across  the  street  from  this  piece  of 
land,  is  an  old  residence  which  has  seen 
better  days.  Last  April,  it  sold  for  $3,- 
200.  In  the  middle  of  October  an  out- 
sider bought  it  for  $6,000.  Less  than 
six  weeks  later  he  refused  $7,500. 
What  used  to  be  the  parlor  of  the  house 
has  been  divided  by  a  partition.  The 
front  half  rents  as  a  tailor  shop  for 
$35   a   month. 

Speculators'  balances,  in  Penns  Grove, 
show  so  far  on  the  profit  ledger,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  a  vast  amount  of 
money  will  be  lost.  One  real  estate  pro- 
moter has  issued  a  folder  predicting  a 
city  of  20,000  by  1920.  His  clerk  point- 
ed to  Broad  and  Main  streets  in  Penns 
Grove  and  with  no  realization  of  humor 
likened  it  to  Bread  and  Market  streets 
in  Philadelphia.  According  to  the  pro- 
moters,   the    du    Ponts    are    to    concen- 
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trate  their  business  here  at  Carney's 
Point  when  the  war  is  over,  and  are  to 
manufacture  dyes  and  fabricoid  in  addi- 
tion to  powder. 

Du  Pont  officials,  however,  are  not 
so  optimistic  regarding  the  permanency 
of  the  boom,  for  their  camps  and  over 
SO  per  cent  of  their  houses  are  con- 
structed for  temporary  use  only.  It  is 
expected  that  about  five  times  as  many 
will  be  employed  at  Carney's  Point  when 
the  war  is  over  as  were  employed  be- 
fore the  boom,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  workers  will  doubtless  depart  as 
they  came,  almost  overnight.  Then  will 
the  bottom  drop  out  of  the  real  estate 
market.  Rents  will  fall,  merchants  go 
bankrupt,  promoters  depart.  There  will 
be  left  as  evidences  of  the  boom  only 
vacant  stores  to  stare  darkly  into  the 
street,  and  vacant  shanties  to  rot  and 
crumble  away.  The  crowd  and  bustle, 
the  scurrying  jitneys  and  the  babel  of 
foreigners,  will  be  there  no  more,  and 
the  community  of  Penns  Grove  will 
settle  back  into  its  uneventful  career,  a 
little  larger  and  a  great  deal  wiser. 

Every  morning,  at  present,  Penns 
Grove  wakens  to  some  unexpected 
trouble.  Recently  it  found  itself  seek- 
ing a  mayor.  The  mayor's  salary  in 
Penns  Grove  is  nil,  but  his  duties  have 
been  light  and  his  honors  exceedingly 
great.  Never  before  has  the  town  lack- 
ed ambitious  aspirants,  and  many  a  hot 
election  has  been  contested  from  village 
soap-boxes. 

In  the  hour  of  need,  however,  there 
was  an  unexpected  diffidence  among 
local  politicians.  Honor  without  work 
and  work  without  salary,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  incumbent  in  the  mayor- 
alty vigorously  resisted  efforts  for  his 
re-election,  for  he  had  a  fine  hardware 
business  which  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Experience  had  taught 
him,  moreover,  that  the  honors  of  the 
office  were  more  hollow  than  people  gen- 
erally supposed.  Furthermore,  political 
morality  in  Penns  Grove  did  not  per- 
mit the  borough  to  purchase  goods  from 
the  mayor,  so  he  lost  its  trade.  And, 
finally,  even  his  influence  as  mayor  had 
proved  insufficient  to  get  a  street  lamp 
located  before  his  store  !  In  the  face  of 
the  multifarious  governmental  prob- 
lems looming  up,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  citizen  wanted  to  be  a  candidate 
for  office. 

In  England,  democracy  has  vigorous- 
ly resisted  conscription ;  but  in  Penns 
Grove  there  is  no  such  prejudice.  The 
local  political  leaders  simply  drafted 
men  in  as  candidates  for  mayor  and 
councilmen.  When  the  candidates 
learned  about  it,  trouble  threatened,  but 
vigorous  argument  finally  persuaded 
them  to  accept  their  fate. 

To  learn  of  the  governmental  prob- 
lems created  by  the  boom,  the  writer 
searched  for  the  mayor-elect,  "Sid" 
Cunningham.  There  is  no  city  hall  in 
[Continued  on  page  563] 
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The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Its  Work 
of  Salvage  and  Invention 


By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


A  DAILY  waste  of  one  million 
dollars  in  mining  and  utilizing 
the  country's  mineral  resources 
would  seem  to  the  average 
man  to  warrant  urgent  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  national  government.  Means 
for  preventing  such  waste  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  But 
this  agency  is  known  to  most  of  the 
people  mainly  because  of  its  success  in 
the  saving  of  human  life.  We  remem- 
ber disasters  like  Monongah  and  Cherry ; 
we  recall  vivid  newspaper  stories  of  the 
rescue  of  entombed  miners ;  and  we 
have  had  it  impressed  upon  us  that  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  disasters  the 
experts  of  the  bureau  are  studying  how 
to  make  mines  safe. 

The    popular    understanding    is    true; 


THE  FOURTH    IN   THE   SERIES 
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human  conservation  is  the  prime  con- 
cern of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  de- 
scribing the  purposes  of  its  investiga- 
tions, the  law  puts  "improving  health 
conditions  and  increasing  safety"  ahead 
of  "prevention  of  waste."  And  out  of 
a  total  appropriation  last  year  of  $730,- 
500,  the  sum  of  $347,000  was  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  "the  causes  of  mine 
explosions,  methods  of  mining,  especial- 
ly in  relation  to  the  safety  of  miners, 
and  appliances  best  adapted  to  prevent 
accidents."     Added  to  this  was  $30,000 


expended  for  the  equipment  of  mine 
rescue  cars  and  stations. 

The  eight  rescue  cars  ready  to  start  at 
an  instant's  notice  on  emergency  calls, 
and  the  trained  rescuers  who,  with  their 
oxygen  helmets,  delve  into  the  dark  and 
poisoned  passageways  in  disaster-strick- 
en mines,  come  most  spectacularly  be- 
fore the  public  eye. 

But  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  industry  is  served  not  only  in 
times  of  danger,  but  every  day  in  the 
year  through  studies  and  efforts  to  pro- 
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mote  sanitation  and  mine  ventilation,  to 
irmke  known  the  dangers  due  to  inflam- 
mability of  coal  dust,  to  find  out  the 
blasting  explosive  which  involves  the 
least  amount  of  flame  and  poisonous  gas, 
to  devise  safety  appliances  and  even  to 
promote  improvements  in  mining  vil- 
lages— with  emphasis  on  more  comfort- 
able and  attractive  homes,  the  advan- 
tages of  small  garden  plots  and  the 
health  insurance  in  scavenger  service 
and  proper  disposal  of  sewage. 


Through  these  studies,  help  has  come 
not  only  to  miners  but  to  men  in  other 
industries  which  have  dangers  similar  to 
those  in  mines.  For  example,  safety 
recommendations  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  water 
supply  tunnels  which  cities  along  the 
Great  Lakes  are  pushing  out,  some  of 
them  as  far  as  five  miles,  under  the  lake 
bottom. 

The  chemists  of  the  bureau,  ex- 
perts   in    the    study    of    explosives,    have 


J) OWN  goes  the  rescue  crew  with 
oxygen  helmets  and  tanks,  safety 
lanterns  hanging  at  their  sides  and, 
man  to  man,  linked  together  by  ropes 
like    Alpine    climbers. 

ALTOGETHER  35,000  miners  have 
been  trained  in  the  United  States 
since  the  federal  bureau  began  its 
work.  Here  a  group  of  fellow-work- 
men are  shown  giving  first  aid  to  an 
injured   loader. 
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been  helping  to  find  out  how  explosions 
of  grain  dust  in  mills  and  elevators  can 
be  prevented.  Such  accidents  in  recent 
years  have  cost  300  or  400  lives. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  comfort 
in  the  showing  that,  judged  by  efficiency 
of  production,  the  tonnage  cost  of 
American  coal  is  less,  measured  in  hu- 
man life,  than  that  which  is  mined 
abroad.  In  1913,  for  every  million  tons 
mined  the  United  States  killed  4.89 
miners;  Great  Britain,  5.19;  Austria, 
6.49;  France,  6.66;  and  Germany,  8.26. 
while  in  1911,  Japan  killed  25.57  per  mil- 
lion tons. 

But  the  more  serious  fact  remains 
that  the  death-rate  from  accidents  in  the 
mine  industry  is  still  so  high  as  to  put 
the  United  States  in  unenviable  compari- 
son with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
In  1913  coal  mines  of  this  country  killed 
3.73  men  for  every  thousand  employed ; 
in  Great  Britain,  but  1.55;  in  France, 
1.49;  in  Austria,  1.60;  in  Germany,  2.54. 
The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States 
showed  even  a  higher  rate  of  mortality 
than  the  coal  mines — 4.20  out  of  each 
thousand. 

That  this  loss  can  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished seems  clear  from  the  record  of  the 
last  few  years  in  mine  safety  work.  In 
1907,  deaths  in  the  coal  mines  numbered 
3,175.  Operators  claim  that  this  was  an 
unusual  year  hut  the  fatality  figures  for 


\    tirst-aid  box  doesn't  make  up  fur 
a  fractured  forearm ;  but  it  goes 
a   long  way   toward    easing   the   man 
until  he  gets  to  the  pit  mouth. 


'"pilE  canary  is  to  the  mine  rescue 
crew  what  a  thermometer  is  to 
the  physician.  The  bird  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  gas  than  human  beings 
and  when  it  topples  from  the  perch 
in  its  little  cage  the  rescue  men  know 
they  have  gas  to   reckon   with. 


previous  years  indicate  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year  was  becoming  more 
"unusual"  and  the  experts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  believe  that  without  this  safety 
campaign  these  "unusual  years"  would 
have  continued. 

The    government's    mine    safety    work 
began  in   1908.     On  the  basis  of  the  re- 


duced death-rates  since  then  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  holds  that  through  the  co-op- 
erative effort  of  the  federal  government, 
state  agencies,  miners  and  operators,  six 
thousand  miners  have  been  saved  to  their 
families,  and  fully  twenty-five  thousand 
men  have  escaped  crippling  and  maiming. 
Among  more  than  a  million  men  em- 
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MOTHERS  and 
children  a  t 
the  shaft  of  a  dis- 
aster stricken  mine 
waiting  for  word 
of  imprisoned  or 
missing  miners. 


ployed  in  all  coal  mines,  metal  mines 
and  quarries,  458  fewer  men  were  killed 
in  1914  than  in  1913,  the  figures  for  the 
two  years  being  3,651  and  3,193  respec- 
tively. The  death-rate  declined  from 
3.49  to  3.16,  which  means  that  in  every 
3,000  men  engaged  in  mining,  one  man 
was  spared  to  his  family  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  killed. 

The  work  of  rescue  in  mine  disasters 
has  increased  greatly  in  effectiveness 
through  the  efforts  of  the  bureau. 
Under  the  old  methods  there  was  no  lack 
of  heroism.  Brave  men  unflinchingly 
sacrificed  their  lives.  But  it  was  hero- 
ism of  the  kind  that  sometimes  meant 
fifty-six  deaths  when  forty  men  attempt- 
ed to  save  sixteen  comrades.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  scientific  methods 
which  the  bureau  has  emphasized,  risks 
that  are   foolhardy   are  understood,   and 


rescuers  are  enabled  to  save  man)  more 
lives  without  exposing  themselves  lo  ex- 
treme danger. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  criticism  that 
in  some  recent  disasters  government 
rescuers  have  been  over,  cautious  and 
have  been  given  credit  for  life-saving 
which  local  rescuers  have  accomplished. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  matter 
of  compensation,  the  government  is 
much  behind  the  standards  which  state 
legislation  requires  of  mining  companies. 
When  a  government  rescuer  loses  his 
life  iii.-.  family  receives  the  amount  of  his 
salary  for  one  year.  A  bill  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  civilian  em- 
ployes of  the  government  lias  been  stalled 
for  two  years  in  Congress  where  it  is 
again  pending. 

There  has  been  no  lack,  however,  of 
continued   heroism.      The   annals   of   the 


bureau  itself  show  courageous  devotion 
to  duty.  Three  of  its  own  rescuers  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  mine 
safety,  and  the  death  in  1915  of  Joseph 
A.  Holmes,  who  served  with  such  excep- 
tional ability  as  head  of  the  bureau  since 
its  creation  in  1910,  was  due  to  over- 
work and  exposure.  There  was  no 
danger  encountered  by  his  trained  rescue 
crews  which  he  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  share. 

As  a  result  of  the  safety  campaign 
in  which  the  bureau  has  taken  so  large 
a  part,  a  great  volunteer  army  of  35,000 
miners  trained  in  safety  and  rescue  work. 
is  now  on  call  for  prompt  service  at  <!i s- 
u>:ers.  Teams  of  four  or  six  men  with 
apparatus  are  often  able  to  reach  the 
scene  of  disaster  and  to  begin  work  long 
before  the  arrival  of  a  mine  rescue  rail- 
way  car  or  even  rescue  automobiles,  the 


AT  THE 
MINE 
MOUTH 


^typical  scene 
following  a 
disaster,  with  the 
people  of  the  min- 
ing village  and  the 
back  country  gath- 
ered for  hours  on 
end  waiting  for 
news  from  below. 
A  mine  rescue  car 
is  ^een  in  the  cen- 
ter. 
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iirst  of  which  has  recently  been  installed. 

The  spirit  of  this  volunteer  effort  has 
■enlisted  the  women  as  well.  Miners' 
wives,  school-teachers,  women's  club 
members,  and  others  in  mining  towns 
have  asked  to  be  trained.  Perhaps  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  women  of  a  suf- 
frage state,  Illinois,  have  taken  the  lead. 
Over  one  hundred  have  now  been  trained 
and  organized  into  first-aid  squads. 

With  the  growing  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  several  states,  mine  operators  and 
miners,  a  scheme  of  co-operation  in  mine 
safety  work  has  been  developed  where- 
by:    ' 

1.  The  national  government  shall  carry 
on  investigations  and  disseminate  in- 
formation toward  the  prevention  of  mine 
accidents  and  the  improvement  of  health 
conditions; 

2.  The  states  shall  enact  legislation 
and  provide  for  the  inspection  of  mines 
and  the  enforcement  of  mining  laws; 

3.  Owners  or  operators  shall  install 
improvements  that  give  reasonable  prom  • 
ise  of  greater  safety  and  better  health 
conditions,  as  rapidly  and  completely  as 
such  lmprf^'ements  may  be  shown  to  be 
practicable  by  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  national  government ;  and 

4.  Miners  and  operators  shall  co- 
operate in  making  and  enforcing  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  government 
investigations  suggest. 

So  rapidly  has  the  mine  safety  move- 
ment been  taken  up  by  the  states,  the 
mine  operators  and  the  miners  that  the 
efforts  of  the  national  government  can 
scarcely  keep  pace.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  reports  delays  in  responding  to 
inquiries  for  information  on  which  to 
base  improvements  because  appropria- 
tions are  needed  to  carry  forward  the 
much  needed  investigations. 

Knowledge  of  mine  explosions,  their 
causes  and  the  ways  in  which  they  car. 
be  prevented  has  been  greatly  increased 
through  studies  and  tests  conducted  by 
the  bureau  at  its  laboratories  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  particularly  at  the  experi- 
mental mine  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  about  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
mine,  the  only  government  operated  ex- 
perimentation mine  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  bureau,  is  at 
present  leased.  But  the  bureau  urges 
its  purchase  and  more  complete  equip- 
ment with  appliances  necessary  for  ex- 
perimentation. 

No  more  valuable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  control  of  mine  explo- 
sions than  through  the  discovery  made 
abroad  that  coal  dust  alone  is  highly  ex- 
plosive. The  popular  impression  had  al- 
ways been  that  gas  explosions  were 
mainly  responsible  for  mine  disasters. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  experi- 
mental mine  has  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  coal  dust  is  fully  as  danger- 
ous. Experiments  and  tests  have  been 
made  to  devise  effective  means  for  pre- 
venting or  arresting  explosions.  The 
danger  from  the  improper  use  of  ex- 
plosives or  the  use  of  improper  explos- 


ives for  blasting,  from  electric  sparks, 
miners'  lamps,  fires,  etc.,  in  starting  ex- 
plosions has  been  studied  with  a  view  to 
the  safer  installation  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus, the  improvement  of  miners' 
lamps  and  the  invention  of  appliances  to 
reduce  hazard. 

The  newspaper  reader  who  is  shocked 
by  the  loss  of  life  in  mine  explosions, 
will  be  surprised  to  know,  however,  that 
these  cause  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  deaths  in  coal  mines.  The  disaster 
at  Cherry,  for  example,  was  due  not  to 
an  explosion  but  to  an  ordinary  fire 
which  started  just  as  scores  of  fires  in 
any  city  start  every  day — through  negli- 
gence. In  this  case  a  bale  of  hay  was 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  an  un- 
guarded torch  flame. 

But  the  largest  number  of  accidents 
in  coal  mines  is  due  to  falls  of  roof  and 
coal.     The  metal  mines  also  show  a  bad 


WOMEN  S     FIRST-AID     TEAM 

Miners'  wives,  school  teachers  and 
women's  club  members  in  the  mining 
towns  volunteer  for  service  in  trained 
first-aid  teams. 


fatality  record  due  to  falls  of  ore  loos- 
ened by  blasting.  In  five  years  more 
than  seven  thousand  men  have  been 
killed  and  twenty-five  thousand  seriously 
injured  in  such  accidents. 

Lack  of  funds  has  thus  far  prevented 
the  bureau  from  giving  adequate  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  safer  British 
methods  of  providing  more  thorough 
timbering  for  mine  galleries  and  stopes, 
the  only  preventive  method  thus  far  sug- 
gested, would  add,  says  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  bureau,  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  annual  cost  of  coal  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  believed  by  the 
bureau  experts  that  investigation  will  de- 
velop other  remedies  not  nearly  so  costly. 

While  accidents  have  thus  far  received 
the  greatest  attention  in  the  bureau's  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  miners'  lives,  it  is  be- 


coming increasingly  apparent  that  con- 
ditions affecting  their  health  can  be 
greatly  improved.  The  experimentation 
with  explosives  has  shown  that  gases 
produced  after  blasting  in  dead  ends  of 
galleries  and  stopes  are  often  poisonous. 
The  development  of  safer  blasting  ex- 
plosives is  designed  therefore  not  only  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  mine  explosions 
but  also  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  poison- 
ous gases  after  blasting. 

Imperfect  ventilation  is  responsible 
for  much  ill  health.  In  coal  mines,  while 
main  galleries  are  supplied  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  the  ventilation  often  does 
not  reach  the  work  places  of  the  miners 
who  are  thus  subjected  to  poisonous 
powder  fumes  and  collections  of  gas. 
The  problem  is  complicated,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  in  cold  weather  the 
ventilation  of  bituminous  mines  takes  the 
moisture  out  of  the  mine  air  and  helps 
to  dry  coal  dust  until  it  becomes  danger- 
ously explosive. 

The  ventilation  of  coal  mines  may  be 
said  to  have  been  reasonably  well  work- 
ed out  in  comparison  with  that  of  metal 
mines.  Inflammable  gas  is  so  rarely 
found  in  metal  mines  that  until  very 
recently  there  has  been  no  appreciation 
of  how  much  ventilation  is  needed  in 
them.  Studies  by  the  bureau  have  shown 
that  high  temperature  and  vitiated  air 
are  particularly  bad  in  the  deep  work- 
ings of  metal  mines. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  pre- 
valence of  tuberculosis.  "Miner's 
phthisis,"  due  to  the  inhalation  of  rock 
dust,  is  responsible  for  startling  death 
statistics.  An  investigation  has  recently 
been  made  in  certain  lead  and  zinc 
regions  of  Missouri.  According  to  the 
Jasper  County  Anti-tuberculosis  Society, 
there  were  720  deaths  from  this  cause  in 
1912  among  miners  who  had  worked  two 
years  or  more  underground  in  that  coun- 
ty. These  deaths  occurred  in  a  working 
force  estimated  at  not  more  than  7,500 
miners.  An  operator  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est mines  in  the  district  said  that  since 
1907  he  had  employed  750  men.  In  May, 
1914,  he  said  publicly  that  only  about  50 
of  these  were  still  living;  all  the  others, 
except  not  more  than  a  dozen,  were  said 
to  have  died  from  tuberculosis. 

Such  appalling  mortality  rates  would 
wipe  out  an  entire  camp  in  ten  years  if 
there  were  no  changes  in  the  working 
force.  It  is  feared  that  similarly  bad 
conditions  will  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  there  is  much  rock 
dust.  The  recommendations  of  experts 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  co-operating,  are 
expected  if  carried  out  to  reduce  the 
excessive  mortality  in  the  Missouri  dis- 
trict. 

Underground  conditions  prejudicial  to 
health  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are 
being  studied.  The  kind  of  a  house  and 
town  a  family  lives  in  affects  the  health 
and  comfort  just  as  much  in  an  isolated 
mining  camp  as  in  the  tenement  sections 
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QH EAPLY 
constructed 
and  neglected 
company  house 
— the  old  order. 


of  a  large  city.  The  great  sanitary  im- 
provement which  can  be  made  in  mining- 
villages  came  to  the  attention  of  the  bu- 
reau when  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators' 
Association  undertook  to  remedy  condi- 
tions which  their  own  sanitary  engineer 
reported  as  bad.  The  pig,  the  buzzard 
and  the  chickens  were  the  only  scaven- 
gers; water  was  brought  in  by  carts  or 
taken  from  some  contaminated  well  or 
spring. 

But  some  of  these  Alabama  min- 
ing towns  have  now  become  as  health- 
ful and  attractive  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  A  bulletin  issued  in  1913. 
explained  concretely  what  had  been  done 
to  safeguard  water-supply,  install  sani- 
tary privies,  keep  food  supplies  clean, 
provide  nurses  to  visit  homes  and  give 
instruction  in  hygiene,  and  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens. 
Through  the  development  of  these  more 
healthful  conditions  the  working  time 
and  efficiency  of  miners  was  greatly  in- 
creased. Whereas  the  proportion  of  men 
on  payrolls  to  men  at  work  was  147  to 
100,  in  three  years  it  became  122  to  100. 

The  bureau's  concern  in  the  family 
living  conditions  of  miners  has  led  to  the 
publication  only  last  summer  of  a  special 
bulletin.     Houses     for     Mining     Towns. 


CONTRAST  IN  MINERS*  HOMES 


As  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  grown, 
there  has  been  no  lessening  of  its  em- 
phasis on  human  conservation.  But  to 
this  has  been  added  an  increasingly  ef- 
fective effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  economic  waste. 

In  the  mining  of  six  hundred  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year  the  careful  estimates 
of  the  bureau  indicate  that  no  less  than 
three  hundred  million  tons  are  wasted 
or  left  underground  in  unminable  con- 
dition. A  preliminary  inquiry  convinces 
the  experts  that  two  hundred  million 
tons  of  this  yearly  waste  can  be  saved 
under     existing     economic      conditions. 

Operators  claim  that  union  regulations 
as  to  work  and  wages  hamper  them  in 
putting  into  force  methods  by  which  a 
larger   proportion     of    the    coal    can   be 


'THREE -room 
cottage  which 
marks  progress 
toward  better 
living  condi- 
tions. 


This  was  prepared  by  an  engineer  who 
had  much  to  do  with  the  improvement 
in  the  Alabama  mining  towns.  It  dis- 
cusses street  and  lot  arrangement,  types 
of  houses  and  materials  to  be  used, 
floor-plans  of  inexpensive  dwellings,  and 
vegetable  gardens.  City  planners  have 
criticized  some  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
bulletin.  But  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
Bureau  of  Alines  is  beginning  to  take  in- 
terest in  the  housing  of  mine  workers. 


mined — a  result  which  they  say  has  been 
in  some  degree  secured  in  non-union  dis- 
tricts. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  in  such  districts  the  miner  is  not 
properly  paid  for  work  which  yields  less 
coal  in  a  given  amount  of  working  time. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  in  conser- 
vation would  seem  to  require  broad- 
minded  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
operators'  and  miners'  organizations. 
Natural  gas  is  wasted  to  the  extent  of 


FIRST  RESCUE   MOTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF   MINES 

In  regions  where  roads  are  good,  the  automobile  truck  has  the 
advantage  over  the  railway  rescue  car  in  that  without  waiting  for 
a  locomotive,  it  can  speed  bv  cross-cuts  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 
This  car  is  stationed  at  Birmingham,  Ala 


SURGERY   A    MILE   DEEP 

Perhaps  that  is  stretching  it  a  bit,  but  the  point  is  that  here  is 
a  perfectlv  equipped  first-aid  hospital  in  a  mine  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company.  Emergent  cases  can  be  cared  for  before 
attempting  to  bring  them  to  the  surface. 


Underground  America 
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not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  loss  in  by-products  through  the  con- 
tinued use  of  bee-hive  ovens  in  the  cok- 
ing of  coal  amounts  to  forty  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  Metals  to  the  value  of 
$4,500,000  are  annually  wasted  in  brass 
furnace  practice,  although  practical 
means  for  the  prevention  of  such  waste 
are  described  in  a  bureau  report. 

The  value  of  the  bureau's  achieve- 
ments along  the  lines  of  waste  preven- 
tion is  impressively  shown  in  the  fact 
that  an  expenditure  of  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  during  a  period  of  eight 
months  brought  about  a  saving  of  natural 
gas  worth  not  less  than  fifteen  million 
dollars.  The  government's  own  coal  bill 
amounts  each  year  to  eight  million  dol- 
lars. In  one  year  the  bureau  was  able 
through  the  selection  of  fuels  best  adapt- 
ed to  particular  heating  or  power  uses. 
to  save  $200,000. 

The  country's  mineral  waste  comes 
straight  home  to  every  householder. 
There  is  great  fuel  waste  in  heating 
houses.  The  cause  of  conservation  and 
of  his  own  pocket-book  might  be  served 
if  each  householder  availed  himself  of 
the  information  which  the  bureau  is  glad 
to  dispense. 

In  a  recent  test,  according  to  a  bureau 
bulletin,  a  ten-room  house  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  comfortably  heated 
at  a  cost  of  $48  for  the  fall  and  winter, 


while  for  other  causes  of  the  same  size 
in  the  same  locality  from  $50  to  $100 
more  was  spent. 

The  spirit  of  invention  and  discovery 
crops  out  in  almost  everything  the  bu- 
reau touches.  The  country  rubbed  its 
eyes  last  spring  when  Secretary  Lane, 
on  behalf  of  the  bureau,  announced  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Rittman  of 
two  chemical  processes,  one  of  which,  it 
was  declared,  will  enable  all  refiners  to 
increase  their  output  of  gasoline  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  million  barrels  a 
year.  By  utilizing  the  new  method  they 
can  secure  three  times  as  much  gasoline 
as  formerly  from  a  given  amount  of 
petroleum,  thus  much  more  than  equal- 
ing the  standard  of  production  which 
the   Standard    Oil    Company   has    found 


possible  through  patented  processes. 

In  efforts  to  reduce  the  death-toll 
among  miners,  the  same  genius  may  be 
found  in  the  invention  of  a  collapsible 
mine  cage  to  facilitate  rescue  work,  of 
another  device  to  take  the  place  of  de- 
stroyed signals  in  a  mine  where  there 
has  been  a  disaster,  and  of  improve- 
ments in  the  oxygen  breathing  apparatus 
worn  by  rescuers. 

Another  striking  instance  appears  in 
the  bureau's  report  that  it  has  found  and 
demonstrated  a  way  to  produce  radium 
from  Colorado  carnotite  ores,  at  a  cost 
of  $36,050  a  gram.  The  present  selling 
price  of  radium  is  from  $120,000  to 
$160,000  a  gram. 

In  announcing  this  achievement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Secretary  Lane  point- 
ed out  its  great  importance  in  the  re- 
lief of  cancer  victims  who  can  be  bene- 
fited by  radium.  He  took  occasion  also 
to  plead  for  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  government  can  conserve  the  de- 
posits of  radium-bearing  ores  in  the 
Colorado  and  Utah  fields  for  the  use  of 
all   the   people. 

Conservation  is  thus  the  great  con- 
cern of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — conser- 
vation not  only  of  mineral  resources  for 
the  service  of  all  the  people  but  of  the 
flesh  and  blood,  the  health  and  home  life 
of  the  workers  in  this  most  hazardous  of 
our  basic  industries. 


PAUPERISM 

By  Rdward  T.  Devine 


LEGALLY,  in  England  and  in 
countries  which  have  followed 
English  usage,  pauperism,  as 
distinguished  from  poverty, 
consists  merely  in  the  habitual  receipt 
of  official  public  relief. 

Etymologically,  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  pauper,  meaning,  as  in  its 
modern  French  and  Spanish  equivalents 
[pauvre,  pobre],  simply  poor,  without 
means  of  support;  but  when  pushed  far- 
ther back  to  its  Latin  and  Greek  origins 
[paucus,  Gk.  Ttavt  pario,  Gk.  nop~\  the 
word  signifies  not  indigence  but  inef- 
ficiency. Making  little,  rather  than  need- 
ing much,  is  its  original  suggestion. 

The  pauper  is  thus  not  one  who  from 
sudden,  unforeseen  misfortune  is  re- 
duced to  need,  even  if  that  need  is  to 
be  supplied  by  public  relief,  but  one  who 
brings  forth  little  or  nothing,  the  incapa- 
ble, the  non-producer. 

Economically,  pauperism  describes  the 
state  of  the  social  debtor,  the  one  who 
is  carried  as  a  burden  on  industry  and 
does  not  himself  take  any  effective  part 
in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Biologically,  pauperism  represents  a 
primitive  type,  surviving  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  only  by  parasitism,  or 


V  HIS  interpretation  of  a  world- 
old  problem  in  terms  of  a  new 
world  outlook  was  given  before 
the  recent  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress  in  Washington — the 
section  on  Public  Health  and 
Medical  Science.  It  is  brought  out 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  105 
East   22  street;   price   10   cents. 


a  pathological  type,  emerging  from  ab- 
normal environment. 

Sociologically,  the  pauper  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  normal,  incapable  of  as- 
similation through  ordinary  economic 
motives  and  social  forces;  presenting  a 
distinct  social  problem,  as  do  the  crim- 
inal, the  inebriate,  the  prostitute,  the 
monopolist,  and  the  revolutionist. 

Psychologically,  pauperism  is  poverty 
plus  a  mental  attitude  in  which  are 
mingled  discouragement,  lack  of  ambi- 
tion and  imagination,  thriftlessness,  ir- 
responsibility, passive  resignation  to  a 
parasitic  relation  to  society.  Vagrancy, 
the  technical  offense  of  living  without 
regular    employment    when    not     having 


other  visible  means  of  support,  and 
mendicancy,  the  soliciting  of  alms  from 
passers-by,  are  the  more  active  expres- 
sions of  pauperism,  of  which  the  ordi- 
nary, superficial  test  is  simply  the  neces- 
sity for  some  form  of  permanent  relief 
because  of  fault,  deficiency,  or  weakness 
of  character. 

Pauperism  must  be  clearly  differenti- 
ated from  poverty — the  larger  and  more 
important  problem^-which  presents 
many  aspects  that  may  be  wholly  un- 
familiar to  those  who  know  only  pauper- 
ism. Some  of  those  aspects  face  towards 
economic  reform ;  others  towards  health, 
housing,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  recent  years  there  are  two  clearly 
distinguishable,  often  antagonistic  views 
of  poverty,  one  of  which  we  may  call, 
broadly  speaking,  the  economic,  and  the 
other  the  biologic.  According  to  the  first 
view  the  differences  among  men  are  due 
mainly  to  their  environment,  their  train- 
ing and  opportunities ;  according  to  the 
other,  mainly  to  their  inherent  nature, 
their  biologic  inheritance,  their  proto- 
plasm. 

True,  biology  concerns  itself  also  with 
environmental  influence,  and  economics 
recognizes  unalterable  differences  in  hu- 
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man  beings;  but  there  is  justification  for 
the  distinction,  if  not  pressed  too  far, 
in  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  eco- 
nomics is  with  the  wants  and  activities 
of  men  in  society,  with  their  actual  be- 
havior in  view  of  the  rewards  obtainable 
for  given  efforts;  while  that  of  biology 
is  with  generation,  reproduction,  and  the 
development  of  characteristics  derived 
from   ancestors. 

Both  views  are  indispensable  and  they 
can  be  reconciled.  By  economic,  sanitary 
and  social  reforms,  public  hygiene  and 
social  insurance,  effective  organization 
of  charity  and  the  development  of  edu- 
cational measures,  economic  poverty  can 
be  reduced  in  amount  and  the  distinct 
hygienic  problem  of  pauperism  can  be 
isolated.  This  residual  problem  is  large- 
ly one  of  mental  defect,  calling  for  se- 
gregation and  humane  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  gradual  elimination  of 
defective  strains;  but  it  involves  also 
far-reaching  measures  which  affect 
pauperism  incidentally  and  are  to  be  ad- 
vocated chiefly  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  in  no  danger  whatever  of  be- 
coming paupers. 

The  reconciliation  or  assimilation  of 
the  biologic  and  the  economic  view  of 
poverty  justifies  its  consideration  in  a 
scientific  congress.  If  we  think  of 
pauperism  as  mental  disease  or  mental 
defect,  and  of  poverty  which  is  not 
pauperism  as  an  economic  and  social 
condition,  the  former  to  be  eliminated 
or  relieved  by  eugenic  and  sanitary 
measures  acting  on  the  individual,  the 
latter  to  be  eliminated  or  mitigated  by 
economic  progress  and  social  reform,  re- 
sulting in  greater  efficiency  and  more 
just  relations,  we  are  at  least  thinking  in 
scientific  terms,  and  relying  upon  rem- 
edies which  science  can  examine  and  as- 
sess. 

The  English  Poor  Law 

This  view  of  pauperism  and  poverty  is 
in  contrast  both  with  the  legal  concep- 
tion which  underlies  English  and  North 
American  poor  laws  and  with  the  re- 
ligious conception  which  has  more 
especially  colored  the  charity  of  Catholic 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  English  law  recognizes  a  legal  right 
to  relief.  It  creates  an  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  the  administration  of  this 
poor  relief.  The  almshouse  is  its  central 
feature.  A  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  in 
recent  years  a  sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives and  other  special  institutions,  sup- 
plement the  almshouse  proper,  which  is 
mainly  for  aged  infirm  or  chronically 
disabled  dependents.  Outdoor  relief,  by 
which  is  meant  assistance  given  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes,  is  another  rec- 
ognized feature  of  poor  relief  in  nearly 
all  communities  in  which  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  English  poor  law 
have  been  established. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  English 
poor  law  is  that  the  state  is  responsible 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  and  for  the 


prevention  of  mendicancy  and  vagrancy; 
that  whatever  is  required  to  maintain 
life  and  prevent  actual  suffering  from 
hunger  and  exposure  is  to  be  done  from 
funds  raised  by  local  taxation,  except 
of  course  in  so  far  as  these  needs  are 
met  by  relatives,  neighbors,  relief  soci- 
eties, churches,  trade  unions,  or  other 
voluntary  agencies.  When  other  sources 
fail,  in  the  last  extremity,  there  is  al- 
ways the  public  relief  official — overseer 
of  the  poor,  as  he  is  oftenest  called — 
whose  duty  it  is  to  relieve  the  distress. 
This  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elementary  and  imperative  obligations  of 
the  state,  to  be  discharged  through  some 
appropriate  governmental  agency. 

The  Religious  Conception 

The  religious  conception  of  charity,  as 
a  means  of  spiritual  edification  to  the 
giver,  not  unfamiliar  in  English-speak- 
ing countries,  but  more  emphasized  and 
exemplified  in  Latin  America,  involves 
a  different  conception  both  of  charitable 
relief  and  of  the  destitution  which  char- 
ity is  to  relieve.  Not  the  right  to  relief, 
but  the  privilege  of  giving,  is  its  central 
feature.  Not  the  prevention  of  begging 
and  of  vagrancy,  but  the  prevention  of 
indifference  and  hardness  of  heart,  is  its 
aim. 

"Our  families,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  General  Census  of  1910, 
"have  been  essentially  charitable  at  all 
times;  the  poor  have  never  called  at  their 
doors  in  vain.  Religious  by  tradition, 
inheritance  and  personal  connection,  our 
ancestors  were  imbued  with  such  definite 
charitable  principles  that  they  never 
passed  a  poor  person  by." 

"This  is  the  cause,"  adds  the  Argen- 
tine commentator,  "of  the  existence  of 
the  legion  of  false  beggars." 

The  scientific  view  of  poverty  is  that 
it  is  the  result  of  maladjustments,  bio- 
logic, economic,  and  social,  but  above  all 
psychologic,  i.  e.,  the  survival  of  in- 
stincts and  motives  suitable  to  an  earlier 
and  more  primitive  stage  of  existence, 
but  out  of  place  in  the  modern  world, 
and  especially  in  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  western  hemisphere  in  our  genera- 
tion. 

The  scientific  view  of  pauperism  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst,  the  most 
extreme  of  these  maladjustments,  with 
no  adequate  defense  or  justification  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  no  adequate 
provision  either  for  relief  or  for  pre- 
vention in  any  system  of  poor  law  yet 
devised,  yielding  neither  to  such  coer- 
cive measures  as  have  been  applied  by 
the  state  nor  to  acts  done  under  the 
charitable  impulse,  however  self-sacrific- 
ing or  heroic  those  actions  may  be. 

The  bad  tradition,  inherited  equally 
through  church  and  state,  is  that  poverty 
is  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
to  be  constantly  relieved  by  charity  or 
by  the  poor  law,  but  constantly  repeated 
in  each  generation  in  order  that  charity 
may   be   kept    alive   and    that    the    poor 


law   may   function. 

The  new  view,  the  natural  view,  as  I 
venture  to  suggest,  for  North  and  South 
America,  if  by  natural  we  mean  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  conditions 
among  which  we  live,  is  that  poverty  is 
not  necessary  or  tolerable,  that  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
misery,  squalor,  a  positive  lack  of  the 
necessaries  and  ordinary  decencies  and 
comforts  of  life,  shall  be  absolutely  un- 
known among  us;  when  a  standard  of 
living  sufficient  for  physical  and  moral 
well-being  shall  be  possible  for  every 
class  in  society;  when  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  leisure  shall  be  within  reach 
of  all;  when  childhood  shall  be  universal- 
ly protected,  the  efficient  working  life 
prolonged,  disease  greatly  diminished 
and  its  financial  burdens  distributed 
through  insurance,  old  age  postponed 
and  amply  provided  for,  so  that  it  does 
not"  mean  economic  distress. 

For  the  realization  of  such  an  ideal 
the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  west- 
ern world  in  modern  times  has  been 
preparing.  The  enormous  increase  of 
capital,  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  machinery,  the  expansion  of  the  scale 
of  production,  the  organization  of  indus- 
try, the  division  of  labor,  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  the  widening  of 
markets,  the  progress  of  science  and  of 
technical  education,  the  increase  of  ef- 
ficiency caused  by  higher  standards  of 
living  and  the  conquest  of  disease,  espec- 
ially of  the  tropical  diseases,  the  perfec- 
tion of  administrative  as  well  as  of  tech- 
nical processes — an  amazing  series  of 
revolutionary  changes  familiar  to  the 
whole  world,  but  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance when  they  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  undeveloped,  the  all  but  un- 
touched, natural  resources  of  our  still 
sparsely  populated  continents  of  the  west 
— make  possible  here  a  civilization  with- 
out poverty,  a  manner  of  life  in  which 
self-respecting  economic  independence 
shall  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
political  and  civil  liberty. 

In  the  New  World 

This  contrast  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  between  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  was  obvious  before  the  de- 
vastating European  war.  It  will  be  un- 
happily more  obvious  still  in  the  years 
which  immediately  follow  the  destruc- 
tion of  resources  for  which  the  war  is 
responsible.  In  that  destruction  all  the 
world  suffers,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  countries  at  war  suffer  most,  and 
even  the  highest  technical  efficiency  is  no 
substitute  for  the  capital,  the  productive 
energy,  and  the  raw  materials  which  the 
war  destroys. 

Our  productive  capacity,  if  it  can  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  ends,  our  economic 
resources,  if  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
legitimate  wants  of  man,  are  ample  for 
a  civilization  without  poverty.  We  have 
only  to  apply  the  knowledge  we  already 
have,   to  take  the  trouble  and  meet  the 
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expense,  in  order  to  abolish  poverty  in 
the  sense  that  means  actual  deprivation 
of  the  conditions  essential  to  a  rational, 
prosperous,  and  enlightened  existence 
for  all  those  who  on  their  part  meet  its 
essential    individual   conditions. 

The  comprehensive  means  to  this  end 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The 
prevention  of  pauperism  is  a  part — a 
very  specific  and  exceptional  part — of 
this  larger  task.  The  first  and  most 
strategic  point  of  attack  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  defective. 

The  First  Point  of  Attack— the 
Defective 

The  report  of  the  English  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Feebleminded  in  1908  sets  forth  conserv- 
atively and  authoritatively  the  conclu- 
sions on  which  we  may  base  a  sound 
public  policy : 

(1)  That  both  on  grounds  of  fact 
and  of  theory  there  is  the  highest 
degree  of  probability  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  usually  spontaneous 
in  origin — that  is,  not  due  to  in-- 
fluences  acting  on  the  parent — and 
tends  strongly  to  be  inherited ; 

(2)  That,  especially  in  view  of 
the  evidence  concerning  fertility,  the 
prevention  of  mentally  defective 
persons  from  becoming  parents 
would  tend  largely  to  diminish  the 
number  of  such  persons  in  the  popu- 
lation ; 

(3)  That  the  evidence  for  these 
conclusions  strongly  supports  meas- 
ures, which  on  other  grounds 
are  of  pressing  importance,  for 
placing  mentally  defective  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  who  are 
living  at  large  and  uncontrolled, 
in  institutions  where  they  will  be 
employed  and  detained ;  and  in  this, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  kept  under 
effectual  supervision  as  long  as  mav 
be  necessary. 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  of  Pennsylvania, 
writing  in  Charities  four  years  earlier, 
referred  to  the  modern  institutional  care 
of  the  feebleminded  as  the  utilization  of 
a  waste  product,  a  forcible  illustration  of 
one  of  the  greatest  culminations  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  recognition  of 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
mentally  defective  leads  to  the  creation 
of  a  sphere  for  him  in  which,  trained 
and  encouraged  in  congenial  occupations, 
he  may  attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependence, and  cease  to  be  either  a 
menace  to  society  or  a  helpless  burden. 

It  is  not  merely  because  of  their  bi- 
ologic character  that  the  mentally  defec- 
tive are  unfit  for  parenthood.  They  are 
unfit  guardians  for  children,  being  un- 
able to  give  them  moral  or  economic 
training.  Their  income,  if  earned  through 
wages,  is  irregular  and  insufficient  to 
support  a  stable  home  life.  Poverty,  in- 
temperance, immorality,  and  neglect, 
even  of  the  elementary  physical  needs 
of  children,  are  the  natural,  almost  the 
inevitable,  characteristics  of  their  homes. 


Unfit  to  maintain  domestic  life,  the 
mentally  subnormal  are  equally  ill  adapt- 
ed to  industrial  life  as  organized  in  a 
regime  of  free  competition.  They  can- 
not earn  minimum  wages  and  they  clog 
the  wheels  even  of  the  best  organized 
and  most  enlightened  industries.  They 
need  occupation,  but  under  special  su- 
pervision and  protection.  Their  tasks 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  suited 
to  their  capacities,  but  need  not,  as  is 
sometimes  hastily  inferred,  be  the  dirtiest 
and  most  disagreeable. 

The  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
guardianship  from  infancy;  the  segrega- 
tion of  retarded  and  backward  children 
in  the  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
studied  individually,  their  physical  de- 
fects discovered  and  remedied,  and  those 
who  are  definitely  feebleminded  early 
identified  and  removed  to  appropriate  in- 
stitutions and  colonies,  except  of  course 
in  those  cases  in  which  without  undue 
expense  or  difficulty  efficient  care  can  be 
given  at  home  ;  the  removal  of  the  feeble- 
minded from  prisons  and  reformator- 
ies to  these  special  institutions,  legal 
punishment  and  reformation  being  obvi- 
ously wholly  inapplicable  to  them ;  and 
the  creation  in  each  state  of  a  central 
authority — chiefly  medical — comparable 
to  our  commissions  of  lunacy,  to  have 
the  oversight  of  all  mentally  defective, 
are  the  main  features  of  a  progressive 
policy  for  dealing  with  the  chief  cause 
of  pauperism. 

Probably  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  demonstrably  feebleminded  in  the 
United  States  are  as  yet  segregated  in 
special  colonies  or  institutions  suitable 
for  their  care.  It  is  estimated  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  insane  are  treated  in 
hospitals  constructed  and  maintained 
especially  for  them.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  choose  it'  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  preferable  to  reverse 
these  proportions,  leaving  the  insane  at 
large,  in  spite  of  their  disease,  and  segre- 
gating the  mentally  defective,  whose 
minds  cannot  be  cured  but  who  can 
transmit  their  defect,  with  its  train  of 
pauperism,  prostitution,  criminality  and 
other  grievous  consequences. 

Alcoholism 

Alcoholism,  although  a  recognized 
complication  in  mental  instability  and 
defect,  deserves  also  separate  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  attacked  as  a  vice,  as 
a  crime,  as  a  habit,  as  a  weakness,  as  a 
disease.  It  is  all  of  these  things,  but 
here  we  are  interested  in  it  chiefly  as  a 
disease,  furnishing  a  problem  for  mental 
hygiene  and  resulting  in  pauperism. 

The  international  list  of  causes  of 
death  recognizes  alcoholism,  acute  and 
chronic,  and  from  this  specific  disease 
as  distinct  from  all  organic  diseases 
attributed  to  alcoholism,  the  United 
States  census  reports  3,744  deaths  in  the 
registration  area  in  1913,  approximately 
one  in  240  of  all  deaths — a  number  larger 
than    the    combined    number    of    deaths 


from  malaria,  pellagra,  rickets,  lead 
poisoning,  small-pox,  anthrax,  and  rabies. 
Its  importance  however  is  of  course 
but  faintly  indicated  in  mortality  tables. 
As  an  obstacle  to  economic  independence, 
as  a  cause  of  that  unreliability  and  inef- 
ficiency which  result  in  pauperism,  it  is 
probably  surpassed  only  by  inherited 
mental  defect.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  there  has  been  organized  a  cam- 
paign against  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  on  the  theory  that 
the  best  way  to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
inebriate,  present  and  prospective,  is  to 
withhold  absolutely  the  means  of  feed- 
ing the  appetite.  This  is  a  drastic,  but 
certainly  not  an  illogical,  method.  Just 
as  we  seek  to  exterminate  the  tubercu- 
losis bacillus  by  spitting  ordinances,  and 
the  malaria  germ  by  warfare  on  the 
mosquito,  both  of  which  represent  at- 
tacks on  the  external  or  exciting  cause 
of  the  infection,  rather  than  attempts 
to  build  up  resisting  power,  so  by  remov- 
ing completely  the  exciting  external 
cause  of  alcoholism  we  may  hope  to 
stamp  out  that  disease. 

A  Prohibition  Era 

There  are  some  dissenting  or  at  least 
doubting  voices  in  each  case.  Perhaps 
immunity  or  tolerance  of  an  infection 
may  be  lost  if  for  a  generation  or  two 
the  disease  is  kept  at  a  distance  through 
purely  mechanical  devices.  So  a  prohi- 
bition era  may  be  followed  by  greater  de- 
struction if  alcohol  comes  back  into  use. 
The  analogy  seems  to  be  warranted. 
Unless  we  are  afraid  of  humanity's  loss 
of  immunity  from  the  conquest  of  tuber- 
culosis, we  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  im- 
munity from  the  conquest  of  strong 
drink. 

Nevertheless  prohibition  relies  upon  a 
material  and  coercive  method,  and  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  possible  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  exterminate  alcohol- 
ism on  a  spiritual  basis,  through  genuine 
temperance  (which  certainly  for  all 
those  in  danger  of  alcoholism  means  ab- 
stinence) there  are  those  who  will  pre- 
fer it  and  think  no  price  too  high  to  pay 
for  such  a  conquest. 

A  wise  procedure  would  be  to  found 
local  and  national  associations  for  the 
prevention  of  alcoholism,  similar  to  those 
already  enlisted  in  the  world  crusade 
against  tuberculosis.  The  medical  pro- 
fession, recognizing  the  weaknesses  of 
some  of  its  own  members,  but  recogniz- 
ing also  its  peculiar  responsibility  in  all 
such  hygienic  campaigns,  would  natural- 
ly take  the  initiative,  preventing  rash 
mistakes  and  giving  its  unique  support  to 
sound  measures. 

Alcoholism  as  a  physical  disease,  as  a 
mental  affliction,  would  thus  be  subjected 
to  the  same  painstaking  scientific  study, 
the  same  many-sided  attack,  that  medical 
authorities  and  laymen  have  given  co- 
operatively to  tuberculosis  and  hook- 
worm, and  are  now  beginning  to  give,  to 
venereal    disease    and    to    infant    mor- 
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tality.  Out  of  such  study  and  the  sane 
experiments  to  which  it  would  lead  would 
come  a  program  of  social  action,  of 
mental  and  physical  hygiene,  directed 
towards  the  elimination  of  alcoholism. 

The  drug  habit  and  sexual  immorality 
and  excesses  of  all  kinds  contribute  to 
the  problem  of  pauperism.  Certain  dis- 
eases like  malaria  and  pellagra  and  the 
hook-worm  disease,  which  especially  af- 
fect the  spirit,  undermining  energy,  re- 
ducing efficiency,  lowering  the  standard 
of  living,  would  likewise  demand  con- 
sideration in  any  complete  discussion  of 
pauperism.  Indeed,  sickness  of  any  kind 
in  wage-earner's  families,  unless  its  ex- 
pense is  amply  covered  by  insurance, 
may  lead  to  just  that  kind  of  discourage- 
ment and  hopelessness  of  which  the 
pauper  spirit  is  bred. 

Even  if  the  native  stock  is  not  degen- 
erate and  the  original  capacity  entirely 
normal,  the  educational  system  may  be 
so  inefficient  and  so  ill  adapted  to  exist- 
ing conditions  as  to  produce  in  effect  a 
generation  of  paupers.  Neither  general 
nor  technical  education  can  make  effi- 
cient workers  from  the  mentally  defec- 
tive; but  an  inefficient  and  badly  organ- 
ized educational  system  can  create  a 
semblance  of  relative  feebleness  of  mind 
and  economic  incapacity  in  what  was 
originally  the  healthiest  and  most  vigor- 
ous stock. 

Industrial  Exploitation 

Industrial  exploitation  is  a  contribut- 
ing cause  of  pauperism,  whether  it  take 
the  form  of  excessively  low  wages,  or  a 
long  working  day,  or  a  seven-day  week, 
or  the  speeding  process  with  its  exhaust- 
ing fatigue.  So  also  are  irregularity 
and  uncertainty  of  employment,  such  as 
result  even  in  periods  of  comparative 
prosperity  from  the  custom  of  keeping 
about  any  industrial  establishment,  on 
the  bait  of  occasional  casual  labor,  a 
larger  number  of  laborers  than  is  nor- 
mally required  to  do  the  work  of  the 
industry. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  industrial 
processes,  throwing  out  of  employment 
those  who  cannot  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  methods,  are  respon- 
sible for  much  of  that  pauperism  which 
may  be  called  a  by-product  of  industry. 
Beneficial  they  may  be  to  society,  and 
at  the  same  time  disastrous  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  demands. 

Any  economic  institution  which  dis- 
courages thrift  and  self-dependence, 
such  as  slavery  or  peonage,  develops  a 
mental  attitude  which  may  remain  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  after 
the  system  itself  has  been  abolished. 
Oppressive  forms  of  taxation  and  of 
land  tenure  have  similar  effects.  Class 
legislation  and  uneven  administration 
of  justice  in  the  courts,  when  long 
enough  continued  and  when  there  is  no 
adequate  means  of  resistance  or  reform, 
may  produce  a  pauper  proletariat. 


Militarism,  a  feudal  organization  of 
society,  and  other  rigid  caste  systems, 
however  efficient  they  may  appear  ex- 
ternally, contain  the  germs  of  pauperism 
for  the  subordinate  classes,  though  these 
germs  may  first  develop  their  baneful  in- 
fluences only  after  democracy  has  re- 
placed the  social  order  in  which  they 
were  planted. 

Probably  the  pauperism  of  backward 
communities  in  northern  sections  of  the 
United  States  might  be  traced  through 
genealogical  studies  to  imported  convicts 
of  the  colonial  era,  to  inferior  Irish  im- 
migration of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  to  assisted  criminal  and  pauper  im- 
migration from  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  more  recent  years.  Probably  much 
of  the  criminality  and  inefficiency  of 
large  classes  of  southern  Negroes  is  in 
effect  high  grade  feeblemindedness, 
which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  productivity  of  directed  slave  labor, 
but  is  revealed  under  the  conditions  of 
free  competition. 

We  may  expect  that  natural  eugenic 
influences,  arising  in  the  one  case  from 
more  stable  marriage  and  family  institu- 
tions among  the  descendants  of  the  slave 
population,  and  in  the  other  from  the 
freer  mingling  of  urban,  semi-urban, 
and  rural  populations  made  possible  by 
modern  methods  of  communication,  will 
tend  to  eliminate  these  kinds  of  pauper- 
ism together  with  the  mental  inferiority 
to  which  it  is  due. 

Mental  hygiene  has  its  tasks  with 
those  who  have  the  pauper  spirit  and 
with  those  who  are  in  danger  of  ac- 
quiring it;  but  it  has  its  tasks  also  with 
charitable  givers,  with  public  relief  offi- 
cials and  with  the  citizens  whose  ideals 
the  public  relief  policy  of  the  state  rep- 
resents. 

The  Pragmatic  View 

Both  official  public  relief  and  volun- 
tary religious  charity  have  been  at  bot- 
tom consciously  or  unconsciously  pessi- 
mistic. They  have  assumed  the  continu- 
ance, if  not  the  desirability,  of  a  per- 
manent class  of  dependent  poor.  The 
harsh,  unsympathetic  attitude  of  alms- 
house keepers,  and  the  sentimental, 
spiritually  selfish  attitude  of  volunteer 
dole-givers,  are  both  out  of  harmony 
with  the  pragmatic,  humane  view  which 
challenges  the  very  existence  of  pauper- 
ism, which  hopes  to  put  an  end  to  the 
need  for  official  poor  relief  and  for  vol- 
untary  charity   alike. 

Organized  charity  is  the  embodiment 
in  practice  of  this  new  view.  It  dis- 
countenances indiscriminate  almsgiving 
and  every  other  custom,  however  sancti- 
fied by  tradition  and  sentiment,  which 
encourages  the  pauper  spirit.  It  de- 
mands accurate  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual circumstances  in  each  case  of 
need  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  of  relief.  It 
advocates  inquiry  and  careful  records 
and  intelligent  co-operation.  It  minis- 
ters to  the  strength  and  not  to  the  weak- 
ness of  those    who    are    in    trouble.     It 


emphasizes  family  solidarity  and  family 
responsibility. 

It  believes  that  the  best  occupation 
for  a  sick  person  is  to  get  well,  that  an 
able-bodied  married  man  should  support 
his  family,  that  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren should  nurse  and  mature  their  off- 
spring, that  all  who  are  earning  to  their 
full  capacity  should  save  something  for 
future  emergencies,  and  that  those  who 
are  in  need  of  charitable  assistance 
should  receive  aid  which  in  kind  and  in 
amount  is  determined  not  by  the  acci- 
dent as  to  whether  a  benevolent  indi- 
vidual passes  their  way,  or  a  relief 
agency  is  or  is  not  in  funds,  or  an  in- 
stitution has  or  has  not  been  established 
to  provide  for  that  need,  but  is  deter- 
mined, on  the  contrary,  by  a  painstaking 
and  discriminating  study  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  previous  experience  of 
the  individual  or  the  family  in  question. 

It  insists  that  diagnosis  rather  than 
charitable  impulse  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  decision,  though  charitable  im- 
pulses, thus  guided  and  directed  to  wise 
action,  are  by  all  means  to  be  encouraged 
and  strengthened. 

Organized  Attack 

Doing  different  things  for  different 
persons,  as  organized  charity  demands, 
if  they  are  to  be  in  any  high  degree  the 
right  things,  involves  the  training  of 
professional  social  workers  for  relief  so- 
cieties, for  the  social  service  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  for  the  probation  and 
parole  work  of  courts,  and  for  many 
other  kinds  of  work  in  which  a  technique 
and  special  literature  already  exist. 
Such  trained  workers  do  not  replace 
volunteers,  but  increase  their  number 
and  their  efficiency.  We  might  well 
hope  that  this  discussion  would  give  an 
impetus  to  the  establishment  in  one  or 
more  of  the  capitals  of  South  America 
of  a  school  of  philanthropy  for  the  train- 
ing of  social  workers  in  all  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  the  church,  enriched  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  social  sciences  and 
their  practical  applications  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  : — 

That  every  rational  economic  reform. 
every  step  in  the  humanizing  of  indus- 
try, every  means  of  preventing  disease 
and  of  relieving  the  people  of  its  finan- 
cial burdens,  every  substitution  of  a 
reasonable  adjustment  for  a  social  or 
economic  maladjustment,  will  have  a 
beneficial  result  in  drying  up  the  sources 
of  pauperism  ; 

That  the  frontal  attack  upon  pauper- 
ism lies  in  the  segregation  and  humane 
care  of  the  feebleminded,  the  preven- 
tion of  alcoholism,  and  the  development 
of  social  insurance  against  sickness; 

That  to  these  ends  the  professional 
and  technical  training  of  sanitarians  for 
the  public  health  service,  and  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training  of  so- 
cial workers  for  the  tasks  of  relief  and 
prevention,  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 


The  Call  of  the  League 

By  Harry  B.  Bolasky 


FEW  people  will  ever  krfow  how 
Tony  Marino  came  back  to  Sing 
Sing,  after  escaping  and  being  out 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Few  peo- 
ple, also,  will  ever  understand  how  a  score 
of  ex-convicts  brought  about  Tony's  re- 
turn. Most  of  the  credit  is  due  Tony ; 
some  is  due  his  ex-convict  friends,  but 
a  great  portion  of  it  must  go  to  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  treat- 
ment of  those  in  prison  as  men,  a 
thing  of  this  kind  would  ever  have  hap- 
pened? Far  from  it.  Instead  of  advis- 
ing a  man  who  had  escaped  to  go  back, 
his  pals  would  have  urged  him  to  get  as 
far  away  as  he  could,  and  we  would 
have  assisted  him  to  do  it. 

It  was  an  easier  matter  to  locate  Tony 
than  it  was  to  persuade  him  to  come 
back,  for  few  ex-convicts  brought  up  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  city  will  find 
it  difficult  to  locate  any  of  their  pals  of 
former  years. 

One  night  in  Sing  Sing  about  three 
years  ago,  a  year  before  the  league  start- 
ed at  Auburn,  Tony  was  lying  asleep 
and  sick  on  his  cot  in  the  dormitory 
hospital.  A  fellow-inmate  who  had 
borne  a  grudge  of  many  years  standing 
against  Tony  crept  up  to  his  bedside 
in  the  depth  of  the  night,  when  the  guard 
was  not  looking,  and  slashed  him  with  a 
razor  made  from  a  steel  table  knife 
smuggled  from  the  mess  hall.  Sixteen 
stitches  were  taken  in  the  cut,  which  ran 
from  Tony's  ear  to  his  mouth  on  the 
left  side  of  his  face. 

As  he  was  being  carried  out  to  the 
operating  room,  the  blood  streaming 
down  his  face,  he  raised  himself  from 
the  stretcher  and  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  kill  the  man  that  cut  him  if  he 
went  to  the  electric  chair  for  it.  Not  a 
person  in  the  room  doubted  his  word,  for 
from  early  boyhood  Tony  had  been 
known  as  a  bad  man.  Before  he  went 
to  prison  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Bow- 
ery, from  City  Hall  to  Fourteenth  street. 
The  morning  after  Tony  was  cut,  he 
was  shackled  hands  and  feet  and  in  spite 
of  his  sickly  condition  drafted  to  Auburn 
Prison.  There  he  was  sent  to  the  prison 
hospital,  where  he  remained  six  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  stitches  were 
removed  and  although  the  wound  had  not 
healed  Tony  was  locked  in  a  cell,  where 
he  was  kept  for  the  next  three  months. 
Meanwhile,  his  assailant  was  never  pun- 
ished. The  case  was  never  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  district  attorney  of 
Westchester  county,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  state  prisons  never  acted  on 
it. 

Then  Mr.  Osborne  came  to  Auburn 
prison.     After  he  had  served  his  volun- 


rT,HE  day  after  Tony  Marino 
escaped  from  Sing  Sing  last 
month,  Warden  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey  declarded  his  confidence  that 
ij  word  could  be  got  to  Tony 
that  his  act  had  hurt  his  friend, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  and  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League  of  prison- 
ers, Tony  zvould  T'oluntarily  come 
back.  Next  morning  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  recorded 
how  well  Warden  Kirchwey's  con- 
fidence had  been  justified.  This 
story  of  Tony's  return  is  told  by 
the  man  who  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  word  to  him. — Editor. 


tarv  week,  the  men,  with  his  help,  form- 
ed the  Mutual  Welfare  League.  Tony 
was  elected  a  delegate.  There  were  men 
with  more  education  than  Tony,  but  the 
prisoners  elected  him  because  they  knew 
that  he  always  acted  on  the  level  with 
his  pals. 

When  Tony  saw  what  Mr.  Osborne 
was  trying  to  do  in  bettering  conditions 
for  the  men  behind  prison  bars  he  be- 
came a  changed  man,  as  did  many 
others.  Few  who  were  in  the  room  will 
ever  forget  the  address  that  Tony  made 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  dele- 
gates at  Auburn.  I  shall  give  you  the 
exact  words,  as  far  as  I  can  remember 
them,  for  I  also  was  one  of  the  first 
delegates  that  started  the  Mutual  Wel- 
fare League  at  Auburn. 

"Fellows,"  said  Tony,  "we  are  form- 
ing a  league  down  here,  to  better  condi- 
tions in  prison.  Do  you  realize  what 
that  means?  It  means  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  prison  the 
warden  is  going  to  give  us  a  square  deal. 
And  in  return  it  is  up  to  us  to  be  on  the 
level  with  him.  Do  you  see  this  scar?" 
— pointing  to  the  gash  on  his  face. 
"There  are  few  of  you  who  do  not  know 
how  I  got  that,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  going  to  kill  the  fellow  that 
ilid  it.  Fellows,  that  was  the  cause  of 
my  mother's  death,  for  someone  had 
written  to  her  of  the  cut  I  had  re- 
ceived and  she  died  from  the  shock  three 
days  later.  But  Mr.  Osborne  is  the  only 
man  that  has  ever  spoken  a  kind  word 
to  me  in  the  eight  years  that  I  have 
been  in  prison.  From  now  on  I  am  go- 
ing to  stand  by  this  league  and  any 
grudge  that  I  have  held  against  that 
man  or  any  one  else  is  at  an  end.  T  am 
going  to  be  on  the  level." 

Tony  kept  his  word.  Today  he  and 
the  man  who  cut  him  are  pals  and  both 
are  faithful  workers  for  the  Mutual 
Welfare  League. 

The  return  of  Tony,  after  his  escape 
from  Sing  Sing  last  month,  happened  in 
this  way.     Every  one  doing  time  at  Sing 


Sing,  and  the  officials  as  well,  knew  that 
Tony's  loyalty  to  Mr.  Osborne  and  the 
league  was  beyond  question.  If  Mr.  Os- 
borne had  sent  him  a  thousand  miles  to 
deliver  a  message,  Tony  would  have  re- 
turned. He  would  have  forfeited  his 
life  for  the  "boss,"  as  he  referred  to  Mr. 
Osborne,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose. 

Before  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Osborne, 
Tony  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  men 
in  Sing  Sing.  But  when  he  came  to  be- 
lieve, as  a  result  of  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  at  White  Plains,  that 
persons  in  power  were  trying  to  get  rid 
nf  Mr.  Osborne,  and  especially  after  he 
heard  what  he  believed  to  be  the  false 
accusations  made  against  Mr.  Osborne 
by  former  inmates,  a  complete  change 
took  place.  He  became  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed. Worry  showed  in  his  face — 
worry  over  Mr.  Osborne — his  friend, 
the  friend  of  every  man  behind  the 
bars. 

Tony  worked  about  the  warden's  resi- 
dence and  I,  as  Mr.  Osborne's  valet, 
came  in  close  and  intimate  contact  with 
him.  All  the  time  the  investigation  at 
White  Plains  was  going  on,  Tony  was 
constantly  asking  me  whether  I  thought 
they  would  put  Mr.  Osborne  out,  by 
framing  him  up.  For  long  periods  each 
day  Tony  would  sit  alone  in  my  room 
with  his  head  in  his  hands — thinking. 

I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  by  telling  him 
that  even  if  they  did  put  Mr.  Osborne 
out,  the  public  would  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  The  night  before  Tony 
escaped  Mr.  Osborne  tried  to  cheer  him 
up  also,  and  succeeded  temporarily. 

After  a  parting  greeting  to  Tony,  Mr. 
Osborne  left  for  Auburn  and  I  went 
with  him.  At  about  eleven-thirty  the 
next  evening  word  arrived  that  Tony 
had  escaped.  This  so  upset  Mr.  Osborne 
that  I  thought  I  could  see  tears  coming 
to  his  eyes,  but  with  the  old  familiar  nod 
of  his  head  I  could  tell  that  he  had  not 
lost  faith  in  Tony.  After  a  few  minutes' 
reflection  he  hinted  that  if  Tony  could 
only  be  located  he  would  surely  return. 
Then  he  said  to  me: 

"Harry,  they  will  use  this  to  discredit 
the  league — this  is  just  the  thing  they 
were  waiting  for." 

"Boss."  I  said,  "I  will  go  and  look  for 
Tony." 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  under 
world  and  I  knew  that  if  I  could  get  to 
the  city  in  time  T  might  be  able  to  lo- 
cate him. 

"You  can't  get  a  train  out  to  Syracuse 
tonight ;"  said  Mr.  Osborne.  "The  last 
one's  gone  and  the  weather  is  so  miser- 
able that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
there  by  motor." 

T  told  him  there  were  several  ex-con- 
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victs  working  in  Auburn,  and  that  if  I 
could  locate  them  we  would  shovel  our 
way  through  to  Syracuse  if  necessary. 

I  found  some  of  the  men,  and  after 
we  discussed  what  this  meant  to  the 
league  they  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  prepared  to  start  on  our  mission. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  night  as  long 
as  I  live.  At  1  a.m.  we  left  Auburn — 
the  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  were 
blinding.  Only  with  great  difficulty 
could  we  see  even  a  few  paces  ahead. 
Occasionally  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
and  shovel  our  way  out  of  the  drifts. 
It  took  us  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
to  reach  the  Syracuse  railroad  station, 
a  distance  of  but  twenty-six  miles. 

As  luck  would  have  it  the  Twentieth 
Century  express  was  an  hour  and  a  half 
late.  When  I  got  on  board  every  berth 
was  occupied  and  I  was  forced  to  sit  up 
all  night.  We  reached  Harmon  at  about 
9  a.m.  and  went  from  there  to  Sing  Sing 
to  learn  more  detail  of  the  escape.  At 
Sing  Sing  I  learned  that  Tony  had  left 
this  note  under  the  pillow  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne's bed : 

'"Dear  Tom  : 

"I  am  going  because  I  don't  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  old  system.  If  some  peo- 
ple are  small  enough  to  listen  to  a  lot  of 
black-hearted  liars  and  throw  down  a 
man  like  you,  why  that's  about  time  for 
me  as  one  to  move  away  from  here.  I 
am  sorry  to  do  this  on  you,  Mr.  Osborne, 
but  what  else  is  left  for  me  to  do  ?  I 
was  injured  to  the  rest  of  my  life  under 
the  old  systim  and  when  my  poor  old 
mother  heard  with  what  I  had  met  with 
she  died  within  three  days  with  a  broken 
heart. 

"Well,  Mr.  Osborne  forgive  me  I  had 
the  .best  intentions  to  go  out  in  the  wide 
world  and  make  good.  But  it  seems  that 
society    does    not    want    that.      I    heard 

about  Mr.  's  treachery  and  I  had 

to  cry  for  madness  to  think  that  a  min- 
ister of  God  could  lie  so  outrageously. 
Out  of  all  the  black-hearted  villains  in 
the  world  he  is  one  and  if  there  is  such 
a  place  as  hell  he  will  go  there.  I  close — 
I  know  that  the  comunity  will  never  get 
another  man  like  yourself,  to  serve  them 
they  way  you  did.  You  was  too  honest 
for  those  damned  crooked  politicians  to 
hold  the  job  and  that's  why  they  want 
you  out.  So  again  forgive  me — God 
knows  what  will  become  of  me  and  I 
hope  that  they  don't  get  me.  Because  I 
know  that  it  will  ruin  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  and  they  will  kill  my  poor  old 
father — God   bless  you. 

"Faithfully  yours, 

"Tony  Marino." 

Twenty  minutes  after  reaching  Sing 
Sing,  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  York- 
city.  When  I  reached  the  city  I  located 
some  of  Tony's  former  pals  and  friends 
with  whom  I  also  had  mingled  in  the 
past.  It  was  apparent  that  they  did  not 
know  yet  that  Tony  had  made  his  "get 
away."  Then,  after  a  search  of  almost 
five  hours  through  many  dives  and  dens, 
I  came  across  a  friend  who  had  just  left 
Tony  and  was  on  his  way  to  get  an  auto- 
mobile to  carry  him  out  of  the  city.     I 


explained  to  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  see  Tony. 

This  fellow  was  an  ex-convict  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Osborne  came  to  the  prison. 
Very  briefly  I  told  him  what  all  this 
meant  to  the  league  and  Mr.  Osborne. 
He  replied : 

"I  never  saw  Mr.  Osborne  in  my  life, 
Harry.  But  let  me  tell  you  this,  there 
is  not  a  real  crook  in  the  city  who  would 
not  go  the  limit  for  him.  Come  on,  I'll 
fetch  you  to  Tony." 

In  a  little  room  not  far  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  surrounded  by  a  few  former 
pals,  sat  Tony.  As  I  entered  the  room  a 
light  came  upon  his  face  and  his  first 
words  were:  "How  is  the  big  fellow? 
Does  he  know  about  this?" 

"Tony,"  I  replied,  "the  boss  feels 
awful  about  this.  He  sent  me  all  the 
way  down  from  Auburn  to  try  and  lo- 
cate you  and  say  that  if  the  Mutual  Wel- 
fare League  and  your  pals  ever  meant 
anything  to  you  that  you  must  go  back." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Harry,"  Tony  said. 
"You  know  what  it  means  to  me." 

"You  must  go  back,  Tony,  for  the  boss 
said  that  the  district-attorney  at  White 
Plains  could  not  have  harmed  him  more 
than  your  action." 

"You  know  what  a  deal  they  gave 
him,"  said  Tony.  Then,  turning  to  the 
other  men  in  the  room  and  pointing  to 
the  scar  running  across  his  face,  he  said : 
"When  I  got  that  I  swore  vengeance  on 
the  man  who  did  it.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  ever  I  could  get  to  him  I'd  kill 
him.  But  when  Mr.  Osborne  came 
among  us  and  gave  us  a  square  deal,  I 
went  up  to  the  fellow  tha't  marked  me  for 
life  and  shook  his  hand  to  show  Mr. 
Osborne  I  was  ready  to  do  the  right 
thing;  but,  fellows,  when  I  read  in  the 
papers  yesterday  that  Superintendent 
Riley  had  issued  an  order  that  Mr.  Os- 
borne was  never  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  prison  again  it  drove  me  out  of  my 
mind.1  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  the  boss,  but 
I  can't  go  back.  You  know  what  it 
means  to  me.  I  will  have  to  serve  extra 
years  and  they  will  hound  me  like  a  dog." 

For  more  than  two  hours  I  pleaded 
with  Tony  to  come  back.  When  I  saw 
that  I  was  losing  ground  I  persuaded 
him  to  agree  to  allow  me  to  bring  some 
former  inmates  that  were  making  good 
to  see  him.  He  promised  that  lie  would 
wait   in   the  room  until  I  came  back. 

I  located  Dick  .  Richards,  who  had 
served  twenty-seven  years,  and  a  few 
other  fellows.  When  we  returned  to  the 
house  a  big  touring  car  was  waiting  out- 
side and  I  knew  that  Tony  had  not  gone. 
When  we  entered  the  room  we  saw  that 
several  other  fellows  had  joined  Tony, 
for  the  word  had  gone  around  and  help 
was  at  his  hands  to  any  amount. 

Tony  shook  hands  with  us  all  around, 
and  then  began  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
scenes  that  any  of  us  had  ever  witnessed. 

'Superintendent  Riley  did  not  issue  such 
an  order,  though  at  least  one  newspaper 
said  that  he  threatened  to  do  so. — Ed. 


We  started  by  pointing  out  to  him  what 
his  escaping  meant  and  that  it  would  kill 
the  league.  One  by  one  we  pleaded  with 
him.  One  fellow,  who  in  former  years 
was  the  terror  of  the  East  Side,  said: 

"Tony,  I  have  been  a  thief  all  my  life 
and  it's  not  in  me  to  tell  a  pal  to  go  back 
to  prison.  But  you  know  what  Tom 
Brown  means  to  us.  He  is  the  only  man 
that  has  ever  given  us  a  square  deal,  and 
he  has  got  society  to  look  upon  us  as 
human  beings.  Take  my  advice,  pal,  and 
go  back,  for  it  does  not  pay  to  throw 
down  a  real  friend." 

For  over  five  hours  we  pleaded,  and 
finally  Dick  Richards  said:  "Tony,  you 
know  me.  I  have  been  on  the  level  with 
my  pals  all  my  life.  Tom  Brown  is  our 
pal  and  we  can't  double-cross  him.  Tony, 
you  must  go  back  and  go  alone.  Now 
say  the  word." 

Tears  came  to  most  of  our  eyes  as 
Tony,  all  dressed  and  supplied  with 
money  for  his  getaway,  replied :  "Fel- 
lows, it  means  about  four  more  years  for 
me,  but  if  I  have  to  do  every  day  in 
solitary  confinement  for  it,  I  will  not 
throw  down  the  boss.  I  see  where  I 
have  made  a  big  mistake.  I  am  going 
back."  Several  men  kissed  him,  and 
that  night  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us. 

Other  friends  then  came  in  and  wanted 
to  take  Tony  to  a  ball.  Some  showered 
him  with  money,  but  he  thanked  them 
and  said  he  didn't  need  it  now.  I  was 
appointed  to  escort  him  to  the  train,  and 
together  we  took  a  Third  avenue  ele- 
vated train  for  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. On  our  way  Tony  recognized  two 
keepers  who  were  sent  to  locate  him  in 
the  city,  but  were  returning  to  report 
their  failure.  He  went  over  and  shook 
hands  with  each  of  them  but  they  failed 
to  recognize  him.  When  told  later  who 
had  shaken  hands  with  them,  they  nearly 
took  a  fit.  Tony  got  on  the  9:45  train 
for  Ossining.  From  the  station  in  Os- 
sining  he  walked  all  alone  to  the  prison. 

Inside  the  prison  the  first  to  meet  him 
was  Warden  Kirchwey,  and  the  first 
words  Tony  said  were :  "Forgive  me. 
professor.  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  did. 
I  have  come  back  to  take  any  punish- 
ment that  you  want  to  give  me." 

Word  soon  passed  among  the  inmates 
that  Tony  had  come  back  alone  and  the 
men  came  from  all  quarters  to  shake  his 
hand  to  show  him  that  they  appreciated 
what  he  had  done  for  the  league. 

Tony  has  lost  two  years,  was  the  word 
Superintendent  Riley  sent  him  for  his 
act,  but  the  stand  Tony  took  in  coming 
back  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  that  ever  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  state  prisons.  It  was  love  of 
the  boss  and  loyalty  for  the  league 
that  made  him  do  it.  As  an  ex-convict.  I 
want  to  ask  whether  any  man  has  done 
more  for  society  than  Mr.  Osborne  in 
helping  to  turn  men  out  of  prison  will- 
ing to  help  society,  rather  than  hating 
everybody  and  everything  and  looking 
for  revenge.     T  leave  the  answer  to  von 
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MR.  JUSTICE  BRANDEIS !  In  the  field  of 
organized  social  movements  in  this  coun- 
try there  has  been  no  single  individual,  who  as 
citizen  and  attorney,  has  so  impressed  his  con- 
ceptions of  social  justice  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  President  Wil- 
son's nominee.  Mr.  Brandies  has  applied  unusual 
capacities  of  mind  and  argument  to  this  end;  but 
his  most  potent  exertions  have  been  in  massing 
economic  facts  and  social  experience  before  the 
bench.  From  behind  it  we  may  expect  the  con- 
structive exercise  of  the  same  searching,  inductive 
habit  of  mind :  turning  from  the  book  of  the  law 
to  the  realities  of  life  and  labor;  and  back  again. 


KENTUCKY  has,  in  its  moonlight  schools 
[The  Survey,  January  8,  1916]  made  a 
most  romantic  and  effective  attack  upon  illiteracy; 
but  Kentucky  is  not  alone.  North  Carolina  faced 
its  illiteracy  percentage  of  12.3,  and  planned  night 
schools  for  its  male  voters  [The  Survey,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1915].  And  now  in  Maryland,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  What  shall  the  Women  do  about  Com- 
pulsory School  Attendance?  is  being  circulated 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Especially  promising  is  the  frankness  with 
which  the  race  problem  is  discussed.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  white  children,  whose  names 
are  on  the  registers,  out  of  school  as  there  are 
colored  children.  Without  any  compulsory  school 
attendance  the  Negroes  in  Maryland  have  reduced 
the  illiteracy  of  the  members  of  their  own  race  of 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  from  50.1  per  cent  in 
1890,  to  35.1  per  cent  in  1900  and  to  23.4  per  cent 
in  1910. 

At  this  rate  of  decrease,  illiteracy  among  the 
Maryland  Negroes  ten  vears  old  and  over  will 
have  disnppeared  in  1930;  whereas  "it  will  be 
1950  before  all  the  native  white  voters  of  Mary- 
land will  be  able  to  read  and  write." 
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HONEY  COMBED 

HE  most  important  paragraph  in  Governor 
Whitman's    statement    dismissing    John   B. 

Riley  from  the    position    of    superintendent    of 

state  prisons  in  New  York  is  this : 

"One  of  two  things  is  true.  Either  he  [Mr.  Riley]  was 
knowingly  and  willingly  a  party  to  a  plan  deliberately  con- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  result  of  a  criminal 
trial,  or  the  condition  of  his  important  office  was  such  that 
this  wholly  reprehensible  thing  could  be  brought  about  by 
his  signature  and  without  his  knowledge." 


These  words  seem  to  show  that  Governor  Whit- 
man knows  that  at  least  one  of  the  evils  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prisons  in  New  York  has  been 
a  growth,  an  organized  activity  if  you  will,  among 
the  subordinates  of  the  prison  department  which 
has  had  much  in  common  with  the  "system"  of  a 
police  department. 

As  a  surface  indication  of  its  psychology,  mark 
the  employes  in  the  Albany  office  of  the  prison  de- 
partment who  were  recently  overheard  reading 
aloud  the  request  of  an  inmate  to  be  permitted  to 
see  his  sick  mother  before  she  died.  Their  only 
response  to  the  man's  piteous  plea  was  laughter! 
There  was  a  chance,  of  course,  that  the  plea  was  a 
fake,  but  the  bureaucratic,  bone-headed,  callous 
and  inert  way  in  which  they  responded  to  what 
might  equally  well  prove  to  be  the  cry  of  quivering 
human  nature  was  the  antithesis  of  "Osborne- 
ism,"  and  naturally  at  war  with  it. 

The  Survey  has  already  told  of  the  clandestine 
operations  of  Patrick  J.  McDonald,  "confidential 
agent"  of  Mr.  Riley,  who  arrived  at  Sing  Sing 
one  evening  when  Warden  Osborne  was  expected 
to  be  away  and  left  hurriedly  next  morning  with 
a  bundle  of  prison  papers  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
Mr.  McDonald  formerly  worked  for  a  firm  that 
conducted  a  gambling  business.  He  is  a  ubiqui- 
tous messenger  of  interference,  and  his  influence 
over  Mr.  Riley  has  been  suspected  more  than  once. 

He  is  not  alone,  however.  Last  July,  Philip 
Braun  kept  a  saloon  in  Ossining,  not  far  from  Sing 
Sing  prison.  One  day  a  man  walked  into  his 
saloon  and  after  a  little  preliminary  conversation, 
Braun  says,  told  him  that  he  wanted  Braun 's  as- 
sistance in  "getting  something"  on  Osborne.  The 
man,  Braun  declared  in  an  affidavit  made  at  the 
time,  asked  him  if  he  could  secure  two  girls  who 
"would  come  into  my  saloon  back  room  and  try 
to  have  them  induce  some  of  the  convicts  working 
on  the  road  to  come  into  the  saloon,  or  to  go  to 
some  other  place  on  the  road  for  illegal  purposes. 
His  intention  was  to  try  to  have  the  girls  get  in 
touch  with  the  convicts  so  that  someone  connected 
with  the  superintendent  of  prisons'  office  could 
watch  what  they  would  do  and  then  be  able  to  go 
back  and  report  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
that  two  girls  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of 
some  convicts,  either  in  my  saloon  or  on  the  road 
or  hills  back  of  the  saloon." 

Before  going,  the  man  left  his  card.  On  it  was 
the  name  of  an  employe  of  the  state  prison  de- 
partment. 

Braun  says  he  told  the  man  that  he  could  not 
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enter  into  any  such  arrangement.  Some  days 
later  the  man  returned  armed  with  a  camera,  said 
to  have  been  recognized  as  the  official  camera  of 
the  state  prison  department.  Again  Braun  re- 
fused. The  man  again  left,  and  three  weeks  later 
Braun  found  himself  out  of  business  as  the  result 
of  a  mortgage  foreclosure. 

How  far  machinations  of  this  sort  have  gone 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  As  a  new  and  bold  ex- 
hibit of  them  came  Ihe  draft  of  sixty-six  prison- 
ers from  Sing  Sing  to  Dannemora,  for  which 
Judge  Riley  was  removed  from  the  superintend- 
ency  of  prisons.  For  years  it  has  been  well  under- 
stood by  prisoners  that  transfer  to  Dannemora  is 
a  punitive  measure.  Thirty-nine  names  on  the 
list  of  sixty-six  were  substituted  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  in  place  of  names  suggested  by 
Mr.  Osborne.  Among  the  substitutes  were  nine 
prospective  witnesses  for  Mr.  Osborne  in  his  de- 
fense against  the  indictments  pending  against  him. 
Many  of  the  thirty-nine  were  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison. 

Some  had  helped  Mr.  Osborne  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  reforms,  some  were  depended  upon  by 
Acting  "Warden  Kirchwey,  by  the  principal  keeper 
and  by  the  superintendent  of  industries  for  pres- 
ent and  future  assistance. 

It  requires  more  credulousness  than  The  Sur- 
vey possesses  to  believe  that  this  collection  of  able 
and  needed  prisoners  found  their  way  into  Mr. 
Riley's  draft  by  accident.  The  plain  and  ugly 
fact  is  that  the  transfer  was  intended  to  bring 
lasting  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Osborne's  reforms, 
and  to  smash  the  administration  of  Acting 
Warden  Kirchwey  at  the  start.  That  done,  the 
way  would  have  been  open  for  anotner  warden, 
some  man  more  agreeable  to  those  who  believe  in 
a  prison  system  founded  upon  hatred,  harshness 
and  favoritism.  The  transfer  of  these  men  to  a 
prison  for  incorrigibles  would  have  served  notice 
upon  every  prisoner  in  New  York  that  he  could 
not  befriend  the  administration  of  either  Mr.  Os- 
borne or  Mr.  Kirchwey. 

Mr.  Riley  declared  that  he  had  not  known  what 
names  were  on  the  draft  of  sixty-six ;  that  the  list 
was  made  up  in  his  office  and  that  he  had  signed  it 
without  reading  it.  This  does  not  accord  well  with 
his  previous  statement  to  Mr.  Kirchway  that  a  list 
was  being  prepared  and  that  when  it  came  to  him 
the  latter  need  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  make 
any  suggestions  concerning  the  names  on  it. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  credit  the  former  superin- 
tendent's protestations  in  this  affair,  as  well  as 
his  good  intentions  as  to  prison  methods,  without 
lessening  the  justification  for  Governor  Whit- 
man's action.  Granted  Judge  Riley's  entire  in- 
genuousness, that  must  needs  in  itself  have  been 
sheep's  clothing  behind  and  through  which  all 
sorts  of  wolfish  forces  could  without  his  knowledge 
play  their  game  to  better  advantage. 

The  evidence  that  a  wrong  spirit  has  pervaded 
the  central  administration  of  prisons  in  New  York 
is  ample;  the  probability  that  that  spirit  is  the 
out-flowering  of  an  almost  organic  growth — a  sys- 
tem within  the  prison  system — is  strong.     The 


reformation  of  this  situation  is  the  first  charge 
upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  state 's  new  chief 
keeper  when  appointed. 

IS  SCIENCE  FOR  OR  AGAINST 
HUMAN  WELFARE? 

WHAT  has  been  the  influence  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  science  on  the  old  practice  of 
war?  Sir  AVilliam  Osier  asked  this  question  not 
long  since  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  gathering  of 
students  in  Liverpool.  In  trying  to  answer,  lie 
placed  in  the  two  scales  of  the  balance  the  con- 
tributions which  science  has  made  to  the  art  of 
destroying  life  and  the  contributions  science  has 
made  to  the  saving  of  life. 

That  science  has  failed  completely  to  render 
war  impossible,  needs  no  saying  now.  "Some  of 
us  had  indulged  the  hope  that  in  the  power  man 
had  gained  over  nature  had  arisen  possibilities 
for  intellectual  and  social  development  such  as 
to  control  collectively  his  morals  and  emotions  so 
that  the  nations  would  not  know  war  any  more. 
We  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  where 
Christianity  had  failed,  science  might  succeed." 

At  first  thought,  the  destructive  powers  of 
science  seem  quite  to  overshadow  its  saving  pow- 
ers. We  are  horror-struck  at  the  enormous  ef- 
ficiency of  our  inventions,  at  the  unheard-of  havoc 
we  can  work  with  our  new  engines,  we  stand  be- 
wildered before  our  own  achievements  as  if  we 
had  created  a  Frankenstein. 

Science  has  made  slaughter  possible  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  before.  At  Novo  Georgievsk,  it 
is  said  that  after  the  carnage  was  over  there  was 
a  tract  of  land  four  miles  long  and  more  than  a 
mile  broad  literally  covered  with  heaps  of  dead; 
some  men  standing  upright,  stiff  in  death,  be- 
cause there  was  no  room  to  fall. 

Science  has  also  taught  men  how  to  maim  and 
cripple  their  fellow-men  as  never  before.  Bullets 
and  bayonets  killed  or  left  a  clean  wound;  but  one 
may  go  from  hospital  to  hospital,  now,  and  see 
not  one  wound  from  the  antiquated  rifle,  very 
few  from  the  bayonet.  What  one  sees  is  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  shrapnel  and  hand  gren- 
ades, tearing,  burning,  lacerating  flesh  and  joints, 
blowing  away  limbs  or  part  of  the  face.  Even 
the  bones  of  his  comrade  have  been  driven  into 
a  man's  body.  To  these  must  be  added  a  new  kind 
of  wounded — the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
paralyzed,  the  insane — made  so  by  the  mere  shock 
of  the  high  explosives.  "Never  has  there  been 
such  a  carnival  of  carnage  as  that  which  science 
has  made  possible  during  this  last  year." 

Modern  science  has  given  us  the  submarine 
with  its  torpedoes,  the  floating  mine,  the  aero- 
plane scout  with  his  camera  which  maps  out  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  serves  as  guide  in  shooting 
with  accuracy  a  ton  of  metal  for  twelve  miles. 
Finally,  chemistry  has  given  us  the  poisonous 
gases.  For  years  those  who  were  interested  in 
industrial  hygiene  have  been  following  the  re- 
searches of  K.  B.  Lehmann  of  Wurzburg,  who 
studied  one  after  the  other  the  jmses  used  in  in- 
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dustry  or  produced  by  it,  and  determined  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  concentration  became  danger- 
ous to  human  beings.  To  the  Germans  as  well 
as  to  us,  these  researches  were  of  great  value  in 
showing  how  to  protect  workmen  in  dangerous 
trades.  Now  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the 
basis  for  the  choice  of  chlorine  gas  as  the  agent 
best  fitted  to  disable  the  enemy.  Work  done  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  life  has  been  used  to 
produce  the  most  cruel  and  dreaded  weapon  of 
modern  warfare. 

It  is  with  an  effort  that  we  turn  from  this  to 
look  at  the  other  side  which  Sir  William  insists 
we  must  consider,  the  services  of  science  in  sav- 
ing life.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  first  place  it  has 
taught  us  how  to  transport  the  wounded  rapidly 
and  comfortably.  He  describes  a  British  tent 
hospital  ''somewhere  in  Flanders,"  of  six  units 
with  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  beds  each,  a 
hospital  not  only  clean  and  roomy  but  even 
charming.  The  men  and  women  in  charge  are 
experts  of  the  highest  order.  A  wounded  man 
is  taken  from  the  hospital  train,  put  in  a  motor 
ambulance,  received,  his  wound  freshly  dressed, 
he  is  placed  in  a  clean  bed  and  given  a  cup  of  hot 
soup,  and  all  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  time  he  left  the  train. 

Much  greater  than  this  is  the  service  science 
has  rendered  in  preventing  disease.  The  fate  of 
many  a  war  has  been  determined  less  by  guns 
and  forts  than  by  plague  and  pestilence,  by 
cholera,  malaria,  typhoid,  typhus,  yellow  fever, 
dysentery.  Now  we  know  how  those  diseases 
are  carried  and  we  have  developed  for  many  of 
them  preventive  inoculation.  In  an  army  larger 
than  the  British  have  ever  had  before,  there  has 
been  less  disease  than  among  as  many  men  in 
peace  time.  Modern  science  has  also  taught  us 
how  to  treat  wounds,  how  to  fight  tetanus  and 
gangrene  and  blood-poisoning,  and  by  the  use 
of  anaesthetics  how  to  save  the  wounded  soldier 
much  suffering. 

What  are  we  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment? Is  the  scale  tipped  on  the  side  for 
humanity  or  on  the  side  against?  Sir  William 
believes  it  is  for;  ho  believes  that,  on  the  whole, 
science  has  done  more  good  than  harm.  Many 
will  find  it  hard  to  feel  that;  to  look  upon  the 
good  as  even  balancing  the  evil. 

It  is  like  turning  from  the  terrifying  curses  on 
Mount  Ebal  to  the  mild  and  colorless  blessings 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  shuddering  over  the 
picture  of  the  tender  and  delicate  woman  who 
would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  for  tenderness  and  delicatcnoss, 
devouring  her  own  children  secretly  in  the  siege, 
one  cannot  really  be  comforted  by  the  assurance 
of  a  blessing  upon  the  storehouses  of  him  who 
hearkens  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

Novo  Georgievsk  with  its  monstrous  heaps 
of  dead  cannot  be  driven  out  of  our  minds  by 
pictures  of  wonderful  steel  hospital  trains  and 
aseptic  operating  tents  for  the  tiny  remnant 
rescued   from  the   slaughter. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D. 


Social  Forces 


By  EDWARD  T.   DEVINE 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

THE  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech  is  never  completely  won 
and  is  never  even  for  a  generation  completely 
lost.  The  impressive  and  judicial  report  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  in  Washington  is  a  landmark  in  the 
struggle  but  does  not  mark  its  conclusion. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  recently  enact- 
ed legislation  designed  to  assure  the  public  mind 
that  henceforth  the  trustees  will  give  its  in- 
structors ample  protection;  but  the  report,  re- 
cording somewhat  grudgingly  this  notable  ad- 
vance, is  ungenerous  enough  to  point  out  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  very  university  put 
into  its  original  charter  a  guarantee  which,  dif- 
ferent in  form,  was  intended  to  give  just  such 
assurance.  A  leading  New  York  newspaper 
scoffs  at  the  whole  report,  taking  the  occasion  to 
sneer  at  the  social  sciences  as  pseudo  science, 
and  at  economic  opinion  as  not  in  the  least  en- 
titled to  such  protection  as  may  presumably  be 
claimed  for  the  expert  opinions  of  chemists. 

Academic  freedom  is  a  relative  term.  At- 
tempts to  formulate  its  precise  character  and 
content,  although  useful,  are  never  in  any  final 
sense  successful.  When  a  trustee  or  patron,  hav- 
ing a  particular  offender  in  mind,  protests  against 
his  manners  or  the  recklessness  of  his  statements, 
he  may  be  quite  sincere,  but  may  nevertheless  be 
unconsciously  an  enemy  of  freedom,  an  obstacle 
to  a  desirable  advance  in  public  opinion.  When 
a  committee  of  professors,  having  no  particular 
offender  in  mind,  discussing  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, protests  in  almost  identical  language 
against  bad  manners  and  recklessness  of  state- 
ment, it  may  be  contributing  very  substantially 
to  an  effective  maintenance  of  freedom.  In 
other  words  the  obligation  is  on  academic  teach- 
ers to  establish  a  respectable  standard  of  man- 
ners and  a  temperateness  of  language  and  so  to 
protect  themselves  against  false  indictments,  to 
strip  bare  even  the  unconscious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  those  who  really  attack  academic  free- 
dom while  making  it  appear  that  they  attack  only 
offensive  manners. 

Academic  freedom  in  departments  of  economics, 
politics,  and  other  social  sciences  is  just  now  of 
exceptional  importance,  not  because  the  greatest 
scholars  work  in  those  fields,  though  that  is  prob- 
ably the  case;  nor  because  they  deal  with  sub- 
jects intrinsically  of  most  fundamental  human  in- 
terest, which  engineers,  physicians,  and  biolo- 
gists might  deny;  nor  because  they  hold  revolu- 
tionary views  or  are  engaged  in  any  conspiracy 
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to  overthrow  existing  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  tendency  of  economists,  political 
scientists,  and  sociologists  is  undoubtedly  con- 
servative. None  know  better  than  those  trained 
in  the  social  sciences  the  futility  of  revolutionary 
procedure  or  appreciate  more  keenly  the  value 
of  religion,  law,  property,  and  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions which  sensible  conservatives  hold  dear. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  in  the 
social  sciences  is  important  just  now  because 
they  are  concerned  with  problems  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute,  with  problems  in 
which  personal  interests  conflict,  with  problems 
which  are  increasingly  before  legislatures,  courts 
and  political  conventions,  with  problems  which 
are  alive  with  news,  electric  with  currents  flash- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  heavens,  with  problems 
of  vital  concern  to  human  beings  at  the  very 
points  where  their  interests  have  not  been  re- 
conciled. At  the  moment  when  medicine  or  law 
or  theology  touches  these  points  they  become 
social  science  and  the  brunt  of  their  struggle 
is  transferred  to  the  social  economist, — the 
physician,  lawyer,  or  clergyman  perhaps  for 
the  time  being  assuming  that  role,  but  not  thereby 
preventing  the  teacher  of  the  social  sciences 
from  coming  also  into  the  fray. 

Business  cannot  be  socialized  unless  business 
men  willingly  or  under  compulsion  give  up  anti- 
social profits.  The  student  and  teacher  of  the 
social  sciences  are  concerned  necessarily  with 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  profits. 
They  must  know  about  the  actual  workings  of 
competition  and  freedom  of  contract.  They 
must  know  about  immigration  and  irregular 
employment  and  the  effect  of  sickness  in  wage- 
earners'  families.  Speeding  and  continuous  em- 
ployment are  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  in- 
quiry. Child  labor  and  industrial  injuries  are 
their  subject  as  cancer  and  typhoid  are  among 
the  subjects  of  concern  to  medical  students. 
Taxation  is  to  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  amount  of  public  revenue  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  actual  effects  on  those 
who  pay,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Without  laboring  the  point,  it  is  evident  that 
these  subjects  involve  personal  and  class  in- 
terests. Therefore,  the  thoughtless  may  say, 
leave  them  alone.  On  the  contrary,  all  who  are 
capable  of  thinking  at  all  must  say :  Leave  alone 
the  freest  possible  inquiry  into  these  things. 
Endow  foundations  to  investigate  them.  Establish 
university  departments  to  instruct  the  youth  how 
to  study  them  intelligently.  Let  the  newspapers 
discuss  the  results  of  all  such  inquiries  and  in- 
struction. Broaden  the  base  of  our  knowledge, 
illuminate  our  understanding,  let  our  hearts 
show  forth  wisdom. 

Here,  where  the  issues  are  live,  where  interests 
clash,  let  us  be  careful  to  build  a  solid  wall  of 
public    oninion   about    those    who,    having  been' 
selected  for  their  fitness,  and  not  having  offended 


against  the  ordinary  moral  standards  of  the  com- 
munity, bring  even  the  most  vigorous  expression 
of  their  views  to  bear  upon  public  questions.  If 
they  are  silly,  laugh  at  them.  If  they  are  wrong, 
refute  them.  If  they  are  incomprehensible,  ignore 
them.  If  they  are  right,  learn  from  them;  and 
if  they  are  useful  in  presenting  even  one  side 
or  one  aspect  of  a  subject  clearly,  be  grateful  to 
them.  But  do  not  hasten,  because  what  they 
propose  is  personally  objectionable,  to  try  to  get 
them  dismissed;  do  not,  because  they  use  other 
methods  or  phrases  than  ours,  be  in  a  hurry  to 
discard  the  substance  of  their  teaching. 

The  danger  to  academic  freedom  is  not  main- 
ly external.  Pious  founders  as  a  rule  no  longer 
lay  the  dead  hand  on  their  gifts.  Trustees  are 
more  sensitive  to  criticisms  'from  friends  of  aca- 
demic freedom  than  to  criticism  of  their  invest- 
ments from  economists.  Politics  may  interfere, 
but  it  is  a  two-e'dged  sword  of  which  regents 
and  even  politicians  are  becoming  wary.  Theo- 
logical orthodoxy  is  timid  about  interfering  with 
college  instruction.  Not  for  a  long  time,  probably, 
will  an  alumni  committee  interpret  its  function  in 
any  such  way  as  that  which  was  so  mercilessly  ex- 
posed in  one  of  the  special  reports  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  of  university,  professors.  Per- 
haps the  most  flagrant  outside  interference 
which  could  be  cited  at  the  moment  is  not  in 
connection  with  the  social  sciences  at  all,  but 
rather  the  malicious  misrepresentations  of  medi- 
cal research  through  experiments  on  animals  with 
which  a  professionally  funny  weekly  chooses  to 
ornament  its  illustrated  pages.  Probably  even 
this  campaign  against  vivisection  is  useful,  as 
long  as  those  whose  spirit  it  expresses  have  no 
power  except  that  which  is  inherent  in  public  dis- 
cussion. 

The  real  danger  to  academic  freedom  is  wTithin 
the  university  itself.  Academic  freedom  means 
growth,  and  the  obstacles  to  growth  lie  always 
nearest  that  which  is  growing  and  changing.  Not 
trustees,  but  the  president;  not  the  president,  but 
the  dean;  not  the  dean,  but  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment; not  the  head  of  the  department,  but 
the  senior  colleague;  not  the  colleague,  but  the 
teacher's  own  thoughts  of  yesterday  furnish  the 
obstacles  to  growth. 

In  every  college  faculty  there  are  those  who, 
having  stood  for  freedom  in  their  youth,  have 
closed  their  sight  to  the  new  freedom  of  which 
they  do  not  themselves  feel  the  need.  No  open 
quarrels,  no  overt  unfriendliness,  may  mark  their 
relations  to  their  associates.  An  oppressive  lack 
of  sympathy,  a  misconception  of  the  process  tak- 
ing place  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  teachers  or 
the  new  Generation  of  students,  may  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  hostile  attack  from  the  out- 
side. In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
university  which  fosters  freedom  will  have  little 
need  to  fear  theological,  political,  or  commercial 
interference. 
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Penns  Grove  and  Cunningham  proved 
an  elusive  individual.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  located  in  a  blacksmith 
shop  shoeing  a  big  gray  mare.  It  was 
the  first  slippery  day  of  the  winter,  and 
before  the  shop  a  mottled  row  of  horses 
waited  to  have  their  winter  calks  put 
on.  The  mayor-elect  was  too  busy  to 
think   of  governmental   problems. 

These  problems,  however,  are  most 
perplexing  to  Penns  Grove  citizens. 
Here  is  prosperity  thrust  on  them  all 
at  once.  The  population  has  trebled; 
trade,  at  least  quadrupled.  The  bor- 
ough might  go  ahead  and  build  new 
roads,  construct  sewers,  provide  school 
facilities  and  meet  other  needs.  But  it 
doesn't,  and  the  ball  and  chain  which 
holds  it  back  is  the  big  question:  Will 
it  last? 

"Why  spend  money  for  facilities  for 
a  city  of  7,500,"  say  old-time  citizens, 
"when  we  probably  won't  have  half  as 
many  people  two  years  hence  ?" 

Admittedly  there  is  good  reason  for 
going  slowly;  but  at  the  same  time, 
Penns  Grove  is  without  some  facilities 
which  many  cities  enjoy,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  borough  should  not 
take  advantage  of  present  prosperity  to 
make  needed  municipal  improvements. 

A  great  bone  of  contention  has  been 
the  question  of  sewers  and  water. 
Penns  Grove  has  no  sewers  and  many 
of  her  best  citizens  drink  well  water. 
The  village  is  only  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  Delaware  river  and  most  wells 
are-not  more  than  20  feet  deep.  The 
ground  is  sandy,  and  apparently  privy 
seepage  and  other  surface  water  enters 
the  wells,  for  the  state  Board  of 
Health  found  colon  bacilli  in  many  of 
them.  Colon  bacilli  in  water  are  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  excreta 
from  human  beings  or  from  animals, 
and  are  therefore  a  danger  signal  of 
typhoid  fever  germs.  Persons  using 
water  from  such  wells  are  always  run- 
ning chances;  and  for  this  reason  the 
state  Board  of  Health  condemned  131 
wells    in    Penns    Grove. 

Penns  Grove  health  ordinances,  at  the 
investigation  of  the  state  board,  were 
amended  last  spring  to  provide  a  $50 
penalty  for  failure  to  remove  pumps 
upon  order  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 
Therefore,  when  many  persons  failed 
to  comply  with  the  order,  the  inspector, 
Dr.  I.  W.  Knight,  reported  their  names 
to  the  local  health  board.  It  happened 
that  three  new  board  members  took 
seats  at  this  time;  and  on  motion  of 
one  of  them,  seconded  by  another,  all 
action  on  the  condemned  wells  was  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

This  was  in  defiance  of  the  state 
board's  desires  and  on  November  10, 
members  of  the  local  board  were  sum- 
moned to  Trenton  to  explain  their  ac- 
tion.      Their     appearance     there     was 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.     It  must  figure 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Dangerous    Indigestion 


Decide  for 
yourself  if  this 
book  can  help 

"  Indigestion,  Constipation  and  the  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead  are  so  corn- 

Sent   for  your     m~n  and  cause  so  muih  needless  pain  and  suffering  that  Dr.  John   Haivey  Kellogg  has 
FREE  written  a  book  telling  how  to  prevent  and  remedy  such  disorders.      1  l.e  greatest  living 

examination.  authority   on  diet  and   digestion   here   gives  you  the  results  of  his  forty  years' 

experience  as    Superintendent  of  the  Battle    reek   Sanitarium  where  he  has 
studied  and  treated  thousands  of   cases   of  indigestion    and   resulting  ills. 
"Colon  Hygiene"   is  a  book  of  facts— not   theories.     Do  you  want  to 
renew  your  energy  and  stamina,  stop  suffering^  from  headaches  and 
backaches,  have  clear  eyes,  a  smroth,  ruddy  skin,  and  feel  the  exhil- 
aration of  real  good  health  ti'  gling  thru   your  body?     If  so.  send 
coupon  now  tor  a    free    examination  of  this  splendid 
book.      Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  live  life  anew-  to  acquire  the 
dominant  personality  that  comes  from  gocd  health- to  be- 
come suffused  with  the  joy  of  living.     A  1  this,  and  more, 
you  may  get  from  Cr.   Kellctg's  book  of  4C0  pages, 
wl  ich  the  coupon  will  brirg  to  ycu.      1 1  is  free  ex- 
amination   offer  is  United,    so  send  the  coupon 
now  befcre  it  is  withdrawn. 
Send  No  Money- Just  the  Coupon 
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The  Survey,  February  5,  1916 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 

KITCHEN   UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

MOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

tfnuhetk,  Brooms.  Dusters,  Polishes  tor  Hoof* 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

BEST  QUAUTV  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

WBTAL  LINED,   GLASS  LINED. 
ENAMELED  STEEL   LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANnTABV.    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL, 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


Tothill    Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed  by  United 
States  Government 


Every  Playground  in  Chicago  is 
equipped  with  Tothill's  Playground 
Apparatus.  Originator  of  Guaranteed 
Playground  Apparatus  made  for 
Safety,  Durability  and  Comfort. 


W.  S.  TOTHILL 

World's  Larg^t  Plavgmund  Apparatus 

Manuf..ctuicr 


Tothill  Building 


Chicago,  Ills. 


Recreation  Equipment. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Center  Directors  and  Leaders, 
Park  Commissioneis  and  bupeiinlendents,  Civic  Improvement 
Committees,  Superintendents  c.f  Childrens'  Institutions,  head 
Woilrers  or  Serilements.  Dir«ctors  of  Loys'  and  Girls*  Clubs 
and  Manufacturers  Maintaining  Welfare  Departments  will  find 
this  Directory  helpful  when  planning  an«1  ordering  Hecrealion 
E.q  ipmenl.  ft  the  Equipment  you  want  is  r  ot  li  l«-d  here  write 
to  Recreation  Department,  1  he  Survey.  Wc  will  be  glad  to 
locate  it  for  >ou. 


s 


PALDING  PLAY  APPARATUS 

Of  Quality  Unexcelled  — 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.,   Ch£Z"' 


without  reconciling  effect,  however, 
and  upon  their  return  a  series  of  mass 
meetings  was  held  and  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee for  defense  was  formed.  Over 
$100  has  been  raised  to  pay  the  court 
expenses  of  any  member  prosecuted  for 
failure  to  obey  the  inspector's  orders. 
It   is   now   the  state  board's   move. 

The  project  for  building  a  sewer  has 
firm  supporters  among  the  real  estate 
promoters;  but  the  old-timers,  never 
having  had  much  money,  hesitate  to 
spend  $75,000  to  $100,000  for  any  pub- 
lic purpose,  especially  for  a  sewer, 
without  which  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents successfully  lived  and  died. 
Then,  again,  they  picture  the  present 
incoming  horde  as  passing  out  of  their 
gates  when  the  war  is  over,  leaving 
them  to  pay  the  bills.  It  is  doubtful  at 
present   whether   a   sewer   will   be   built. 

School  overcrowding  is  another 
phase  of  Penns  Grove's  plight.  There 
is  no  knowing  how  many  children  of 
school  age  live  in  the  borough,  for  com- 
pulsory education  seems  to  be  permis- 
sive education  in  Penns  Grove.  The 
authorities  offer  a  half  holiday  each 
month  to  all  children  neither  absent  nor 
tardy,  and  the  supervisor  reports  with- 
out comment  that  with  the  coming  of 
cold  weather  several  children  have 
dropped  out.  The  fact  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  school  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Before  the  boom, 
the  average  annual  enrollment  was 
about  500.  On  the  first  of  last  October, 
the  number  of  pupils  was  737;  a  month 
later,  791  ;  two  months  later,  847.  Some 
classes    are    scandalously    overcrowded. 

The  du  Ponts  in  their  village  have 
erected  an  eight-room  schoolhouse  to 
accommodate  320  pupils.  But  for  this 
private  contribution,  school  facilities  in 
the  township  would  be  completely 
swamped.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
however,  though  but  541  families  out  of 
the  expected  1,000  had  moved  into  the 
company  houses,  the  school  had  309 
pupils  and  some  rooms  were  crowded  to 
capacity.  The  company  having  built  one 
schoolhouse  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
build  a  second ;  but  though  the  township 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  present  school, 
it  has  made  no  move  to  establish  an- 
other. Just  how  children  soon  to  in- 
vade the  district  are  to  be  provided  for, 
no  one  can  venture  to  predict. 

The  brunt  of  Penns  Grove's  crime 
boom  has  fallen  upon  the  broad  should- 
ers of  Squire  Duffy  who,  with  rough, 
but  ready  justice,  passes  judgment  upon 
offenders  not  only  on  his  native  heath 
but  also  at  the  du  Pont  camps,  where 
he  repairs  every  day  to  try  cases.  Penns 
Grove  is  entitled  to  a  second  justice  of 
the  peace,  hut  no  one  at  the  last  election 
pressed  forward  to  divide  the  honors ;  so 
Squire  Duffy  monopolizes  justice  in 
Penns  Grove  and  vicinity. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  boom  his  job 
kept  him  rather  busy;  for  ex-convicts, 
tramps  and  bums  of  various  descriptions 


struck  town  expecting  to  enjoy  the  full- 
est pleasures  of  personal  liberty.  At  the 
du  Ponts'  camps  and  villages,  however, 
they  encountered  armed  guards ;  and  in 
Penns  Grove  they  ran  up  against  the 
police  force.  Penns  Grove  is  rather 
proud  of  its  five-man  police  force.  In 
a  recent  encounter  (worthy  of  the 
movies)  with  a  colored  boy  shop-break- 
er it  shone  to  great  advantage.  But 
above  all  the  disorderly  element  learned 
to  fear  Squire  Duffy.  Even  good 
church-going  Penns   Grovers  boast   that 


GETTING  THE  OLD  GIRL'S  GOAT 

A  sanitary  inspector  selected  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Health  and  paid  by  the  du  Pont 
Powder  Company  condemned  131 
Penns  Grove  wells.  The  local  Board 
of  Health,  however,  refused  to  prose- 
cute when  citizens  failed  to  remove 
their  pumps.  The  state  board  then 
summoned  the  local  board  to  Tren- 
ton to  explain.  The  picture  shows, 
the  Penns  Grove  Record's  view  of  the 
explanation.  The  snake  represents 
the  colon  bacilli  found  in  the  well 
water. 


in  verbosity  of  ejaculations  Squire 
Duffy  has  never  been  outdone  by  any 
victim  of  his  justice.  He  can  lay  a  man 
out  as  well  as  if  he  were  a  trained  bar- 
rister, and  his  favorite  penalty  for  dis- 
orderly characters  has  been  to  give  them 
ten  minutes  to  clear  the  town. 

This,  and  the  fact  that  the  du  Ponts 
have  gradually  weeded  out  undesirables, 
has  helped  to  rid  the  community  of  its 
rough  element.  But  the  boldest  stroke 
to  this  end  came  when  the  City  Council 
revoked  the  only  saloon  license. 

French's  Hotel  bar,  except  for  six 
months  back  in  the  eighties  when  Salem 
county  went  dry,  has  been  a  village  in- 
stitution for  70  years.  Many  a  thirsty 
throat  has  it  appeased  and  many  a  bois- 
terous yarn  could  it  spin.  But  it  was 
never  so  prosperous  as  when  the  powder 
workers  struck  town.  Penns  Grove 
isn't  noted  as  an  amusement  center. 
There  are  a  couple  of  movies.  One, 
occupying  a  converted  house,  showed 
pictures  of  the  baseball  world's  series  in 
December.  A  vaudeville  establishment 
also  threatens.  But  aside  from  these, 
you  may     wander     up     and     down  the 
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streets  without  discovering  any  means 
for  recreation.  The  idea  of  using  the 
new  high  school  building  as  a  recrea- 
tion center  has  never  entered  the  heads 
of  Penns  Grovers.  With  such  scanty 
means  for  recreation  the  powder  work- 
ers naturally  gathered  at  the  bar  of 
French's  Hotel.  It  is  reported  that  on 
some  pay-days,  over  $1,000  clinked  into 
the  till. 

Saloon  boom,  however,  usually  means 
jail  boom, — at  least  it  did  in  Penns 
Grove  and  on  days  when  the  saloon 
was  particularly  prosperous,  the  jail 
filled  up.  The  jail  has  only  two  cells, 
not  too  large;  and  on  some  nights,  there 
was  hardly  room  for  the  twenty  or 
thirty  prisoners  to  stretch  out  on  the 
floor.  The  village  didn't  want  to  build 
a  new  jail.  Moreover,  the  borough 
fathers  had  an  idea  that  booze  and 
powder  didn't  mix  well,  anyway.  They 
revoked  the  liquor  license. 

Next  day,  hotel  lodgers  were  notified 
to  leave,  and  though  rooms  would  have 
brought  $5  a  week  each,  the  owner  in 
pique  posted  a  sign  "Hotel  closed."  And 
so  for  several  weeks  while  Penns  Grove 
was  full  of  furnished  room  seekers,  her 
largest  rooming-house  stood  vacant. 
The  hotel  has  been  sold  now  and  will  be 
re-opened.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  a  liquor 
license  will  be  re-issued,  for  with  the 
passing  of  the  saloon  the  disorderly  ele- 
ment disappeared  overnight  and  has  not 
returned.  Squire  Duffy  now  handles 
few  more  cases  in  a  week  than  he  form- 
erly passed  on  every  morning  following 
pay-day.  A  few  blind  tigers  are  run, 
mainly  by  foreigners,  but  the  five  police- 
men have  sharp  eyes,  and  every  week 
liquor  sellers  have  reason  to  regret  not 
having  seen  them  looking. 

But  the  drunkards  that  Penns  Grove 
has  lost,  Wilmington,  a  half-hour's  ride 
over  the  Delaware  river,  has  gained. 
On  one  night,  recently,  60  men  were  ar- 
rested— mainly  for  drunkenness — more 
than  were  ever  arrested  before  in  the 
history  of  Wilmington,  and  nearly  every 
one  reported  himself  a  powder  worker 
from  Carney's  Point.  After  du  Pont 
pay-days,  Wilmington's  lock-up  is  filled 
and  the  county  workhouse  is  overflow- 
ing. On  December  15,  there  were  521 
workhouse  prisoners,  though  the  accom- 
modations were  intended  for  only  350. 
Cells  are  full ;  many  men  are  quartered 
in  the  corridors;  and  the  warden  reports 
that  sanitary  conditions  are  seriously 
threatened.  Workhouse  additions  are 
proposed. 

One  might  enumerate  many  other  un- 
usual phases  of  Penns  Grove's  plight. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  fire  problem. 
Hopewell,  the  village  that  sprang  up 
around  the  du  Pont  plant,  near  City 
Point,  Va.,  was  entirely  wiped  out  by 
fire.  Penns  Grove  is  not  yet  so  closely 
built  up  as  to  make  such  a  disaster 
likely,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  build- 
ing laws.  Moreover,  the  fire  depart- 
ment is  admittedly  inadequate.    With  its 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
p|j        trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
impiovtd  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  faim  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  tlorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation ard  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,   these  loans   are  being  sold  to  net  b°fo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
an)-  an.oui.t  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  (he  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Banks  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  properly  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion oj  moitgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

Farm  Lean  Ccpartir.ent—  F.  W.  Thompson,  Manager 

112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
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6%    INVESTMENTS 

For  $100,  $500  and  Larger  Amounts 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  on  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Improved  with  Modern  Buildings 

Abundant  security  in  established  localities.  Constantly 
increasing  margin  of  security.      Large  income. 

After  fifty  years'  successful  experience  in  handling  invest- 
ments upon  Chicago  property  we  recommend  these  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  investors  requiring  safety  and  attractive 
yield. 
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Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 
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Illustration  is  our  Outfit  No.  75,  with  52 
Tools.  No  second  quality.  Only  the 
best  obtainable. 


TOOLS  and 
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For  Manual  Training, 
Institutional  or 
Individual  Use 

Submit  specifications 
and  we  will  estimate,  or 
we  will  suggest  require- 
ments, if  desired. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  31 77 
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Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.  H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  kinds  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  1136,  1137,3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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To  the  Professor  : 

Have  you  included  The  Survey  in  the  collat- 
eral reading  for  the  Second  Semester? 


SPECIAL      RATES      UPON      REQUEST 


bent  for  economy,  the  city  recently 
bought  a  second-hand  fire  engine,  which 
broke  down  on  the  first  trip  and  has  been 
in  the  hospital  ever  since.  In  a  recent 
fire,  the  water-pressur: — because  of  the 
boom's  extraordinary  demands  upon  the 
supply — was  insufficient  to  throw  a 
stream  above  the  first  story.  However, 
the  water  company  is  drilling  new  wells. 

There  is  also  the  road  problem. 
Penns  Grove,  before  the  boom,  had  an 
oyster-shell  road  which  was  her  par- 
ticular pride.  It  is  so  no  more.  Heavy 
trucks  carrying  material  to  the  powder 
plants,  and  swarms  of  jitneys  carrying 
workers  back  and  forth,  have  literally 
cut  it  to  pieces.  Only  by  the  insistence 
of  the  du  Ponts,  who  are  large  taxpay- 
ers, has  the  township  been  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  stone 
road  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

One  interesting  effect  of  the  boom  has 
been  to  make  it  difficult  for  local  shop- 
owners  to  keep  their  help.  Even  the 
post  office,  with  its  greatly  increased 
volume  of  business,  has  suffered  on  this 
account.  Men  and  boys  can  readily  get 
work  in  the  powder  plants  and  the  shop- 
keepers have  had  to  meet  this  competi- 
tion. As  a  result  wages  have  gone  up 
in  some  ca^es  50  per  cent.  A  printer, 
for  example,  has  to  pay  $15  to  $20  a 
week  to  a  helper  just  out  of  high  school, 
whereas  formerly  boys  could  be  had  for 
$10  or  $12. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  farther 
the  multitudinous  ways  in  which  the  ef- 
fects of  the  boom  are  evinced.  It  is 
useless,  likewise,  at  present,  to  endeavor 
to  evaluate  its  permanent  social  effects. 
So  many  problems  are  still  unsolved,  in- 
cluding the  biggest  one  of  all — Will  the 
boom  last?  Moreover,  with  almost  every 
advantage  is  an  accompanying  disad- 
vantage. Wages  are  higher  than  they 
were  before  but,  save  in  the  company 
camps  and  villages,  so  are  rents.  The 
boom  has  given  remunerative  work  to 
thousands  of  unemployed  persons;  it 
will  almost  certainly  throw  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  back  on  the  labor  market 
soon  after  the  war's  termination.  Penns 
Grove  has  gained  a  200  per  cent  increase 
in  population,  but  if  it  enlarges  all  its 
public  facilities  in  proportion,  it  may 
find  itself  over-developed  and  bankrupt 
when  the  boom  is  over.  Numbers  of 
new  houses  have  been  erected  in  the 
borough,  but  many  of  them  are  of  such 
flimsy  construction  as  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  town's  future  development.  The 
du  Ponts  have  built  hundreds  of  homes, 
most  of  them  constructed  to  meet  a 
temporary  need.  If  these  fall  into  per- 
manent use,  either  in  their  present  loca- 
tions or  elsewhere,  they  will  merit  con- 
demnation as  a  housing  development. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  such  a  place, 
the  more  unwilling  one  is  to  draw  con- 
clusions regarding  the  lasting  effects  of 
the  boom  developments.  At  best  such 
conclusions  can  be  only  a  guess.  Let 
each  reader  guess  for  himself. 
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AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 


THE    SURVEY 

SUPPLEMENT  SECTION 
FOUR  PAGES 


V\^E  have  come  full  tilt  into  a  stiff  and  unexpected 
test  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  as  an  adventure  in 
co-operative  journalism. 

For  ten  years  The  Survey  has  been  consistently 
treated  as  an  educational  proposition  to  be  employed 
beyond  the  limits  of  meager  commercial  receipts;  and 
to  this  end  we  have  raised  what  we  have  called  our 
educational  funds  in  the  same  way  that  a  college  de- 
velops sources  of  income  outside  its  tuition  fees. 

The  group  of  $10  co-operating  subscribers  had  reached 
a  point  where  they  made  up  a  considerable  factor  in  our 
revenue,  when  Survey  Associates  was  in  1912  launched 
as  a  mutual  enterprise,  and  these  smaller  contributors 
afforded  a  natural  base  for  its  membership. 

AT  the  outset  of  this  period,  a  limited  number  of 
large  contributions  made  up  the  chief  item  in 
our  educational  funds ;  a  large-scale  philanthropic  invest- 
ment which  made  the  development  described  possible.  In 
the  course  of  this  ten  year  period  we  have  brought  com- 
mercial receipts  up  from  less  than  40  to  60  per  cent  of  our 
gross  revenue.  In  1906  we  had  29  contributors  of  from 
$10  to  $100;  last  year  we  had  117.  In  1906  we  enlisted 
86  co-operating  subscribers  at  $10 ;  last  year  913. 

HpHE  larger  contributions  referred  to  have  recently 
been  diminished  by  upward  of  $6,000,  for  reasons 
outside  the  control  of  the  contributors  and  not  reflecting 
in  any  respect  a  loss  of  interest  in  The  Survey.  It  is 
this  situation  which  puts  the  resourcefulness  of  Survey 
Associates  to  a  stiff  and  unexpected  test  as  a  co- 
operative organization.  The  test  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
war  year  in  which  the  commercial  revenue  of  The  Sur- 
vey fell  off  between  $7,000  and  $8,000.  But  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  with  a  new  momentum  The  Survey  was  on 
the  up-grade  again.  In  circulating  receipts,  November 
was  an  improvement  over  October,  December  over 
November,  January  over  December — and  the  equivalent 
of  last  January.  We  have  more  than  matched  last  year 
in  advertising.  The  response  to  our  report  and  financial 
appeals  sent  out  in  November  exceeded  that  of  any  year 
in  the  history  of  the  magazine;  and  has  exhibited  the 
co-operative  membership  as  a  vigorous,  coherent  and 
responsible  body  of  supporters. 

Up  to  January  28  we  had  enrolled  666  co-operating 
subscribers  as  against  580  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Of  these,  ninety-seven  were  $3  readers  who  for  the  first 
time  came  in  as  $10  co-operators.  Ninety-five  were  co- 
operating subscribers  who  other  years  had  sent  in  their 
remittances  in  the  spring  or  summer,  but  who  this  year 
made  them  count  for  double  by  sending  in  payments  or 
pledges  in  the  creative  fall  and  winter  months ;  474  were 
co-operators  who  have  been  contributors  to  The  Survey 
in  those  months  for  from  two  to  ten  years. 

'"THINGS  stand  then  with  us  after  this  fashion :  First 
of  all,  we  must  bridge  this  gap  in  our  contributed 
income.  But  beyond  that  we  should  forge  ahead  with  the 
investment  of  energy  and  money  in  issues  and  circulation 
which  in  the  last  four  months  has  shown  such  a  promising 


trend  upward.  That  way  lies  a  new  stage  in  economic 
self-dependence  for  the  venture. 

WE.see  our  way  to  bridging  half  this  gap  in  con- 
tributed income  by  further  retrenchments  and  by 
increased  commercial  receipts.  That  leaves  between  $3,- 
000  and  $4,000  to  raise  from  new  sources.  Taking  last 
year's  educational  funds  as  a  basis  (General,  Industry, 
Church  and  Community,  as  we  call  them)  and  consoli- 
dating them  for  purposes  of  clear  presentation,  we  can 
raise  this  additional  sum  if  we  secure,  for  example 

6  contributions  of  $1,000  each $6  000 

against  5  a  year  ago 

4  contributions  of  $500  each 2  000 

against  3  a  year  ago 

10  contributions  of  $250  each 2  500 

equalling  last  year's  record 

30  contributions  of  $100  each 3,000 

against  27  a  year  ago 

30  contributions  of  $50  each 1,500 

against  16  a  year  ago 

60  contributions  of  $25  each 1,500 

against  37  a  year  ago 

1,000  contributions  of  $10  each 10,000 

against  913  a  year  ago  

Or  a  total  of 

1,140  contributions  of   from  $10  to  $1,000 $26,500 

against  $23,280  a  year  ago 

To  date,  in  money  or  pledges,  we  have  raised 
$17,869,  or  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  sum  needed.  The 
succeeding  pages  make  acknowledgment  and  set  forth 
what  contributions  will  round  out  the  other  third.  We 
have  eight  months  to  raise  them.  But  these  winter 
months  like  those  of  the  fall  are  the  productive  ones  in 
which  we  can  employ  contributions  constructively.  Con- 
tributions will  count  for  most  now. 

pHE  larger  contributions  referred  to  have  been  a  con- 
structive and  untrammeling  factor  in  the  up  build- 
ing of  The  Survey.  For  several  years  past  we  have  been 
considering  suggesting  their  gradual  reduction  in  line 
with  our  consistent  purpose  of  developing  Survey  As- 
sociates as  a  self-dependent  and  mutual  enterprise, 
spreading  out  its  sources  of  support  geographically  and 
among  wider  and  wider  groups  of  people.  The  war  and 
business  depression  intervened;  nor  would  we  have  hit 
upon  this  winter  of  all  times,  as  the  likeliest  and  most 
"choose-able"  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  ability  to 
overcome  the  loss  of  so  large  a  sum; — just  now  when  we 
are  getting  our  chins  above  water,  commercially  speak- 
ing, and  when  such  a  reduction  means  putting  off  certain 
lines  of  research  journalism,  and  of  magazine  extension 
which  we  have  long  been  aching  to  prosecute. 

But  our  faith  in  The  Survey  as  an  educational  enter- 
prise makes  us  eager  to  meet  this  gauge  of  fortune. 

THOSE  who  read  this  page  who  are  such  contributors, 
— we  want  you  to  know  how  opportune  your  help 
has  become  this  year. 

TPHOSE  who  read  this  page  who  are  not  contributors 
— isn't  this  the  time  when  we  can  count  you  in  our 
fellowship  ? 


V^E  shall  feel  that  The  Survey  has  reached  "man's  estate"  as  a 
mutual  enterprise  if  we  can  enroll  the  thousand  co-operating 
subscribers  we  have  set  as  this  year's  goal.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
such  adventure  in  journalism  has  mustered  such  a  membership.  They 
will  give  reserves  of  strength  to  the  undertaking  that  will  carry  it 
forward  more  evenly  and  will  enable  the  staff  to  lay  hold  of  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  work  which  crowd  in  upon  us. 

A  S  this  issue  goes  to  press  we  are  entering  the  666th  name  in  the 
year's  roster — two-thirds  of  the  number  we  are  striving  for. 
Why  not  your  name  to  turn  the  corner  into  the  333  io  come? 
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Gleason,  Herbert  P. 
Goldman,    Julius 
Goldsmith,   Miss   Louise   B. 
Goodman,   David 
Goodman,   Miss  Mary   A. 
Goodrich,  Miss  Frances  L. 
Goodridge,   Miss   Elinor   M. 
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Bliss,   Mrs.   Walter   P. 
Blossom,    Frederick    A. 
Boardman,    Mrs,    W.    J. 
Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 
Bond,    Miss    Knte 
Ronham,  Miss  E.  M. 
Borden,   Miss   Fanny 
B— 

Boston    Children's    Aid    Soc* 
Bosworth,    Miss    Marlon 
Bouton,  Edward  11. 
Brackett,    Dr.    Jeffrey    R. 
Bradley,    John 
Rradley,   Richards  M. 
Brandt,  Mrs.  J  .B.* 
Bremer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  M.* 
Brewer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bridge.    Dr.    Norman 
Bronson,    Miss    Margaret 
Bronson,  Rqv.  Oliver  Hart 
Brooks,    Miss   Bertha    G. 


Carpenter,  Mrs.   E.   L. 
Carstens,   C.   C. 
Carter,   Clarence    H. 
Gary,    John   R. 

Chamberlain,   Mrs.   Joseph    P. 
Chard,    W.    G. 
Child,   Rev.   Dudley   It.* 
Chubb,   Percival 
Clark,   Miss  Anna   B. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Marian  K. 
Clarkson,    Miss   Mary    E. 
Cochran,    Miss    Fanny    T. 
Codman,  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Coe,    Dr.    George    A. 
Coffee,  Rabbi   Rudolph   I. 
Cole,   Edward  F. 
Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Conway,  C.  C. 
Cook,   Paul 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.   Randolph 
Cope,   Mrs.   Edward   M 
Cope,    Mrs.    Walter 
Cox,    Mrs.    James   S.* 
Crane,   Senator   W.   Murray* 
Cravath,  Paul  D. 
Crehore,  Frederic  M. 
Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Crosbv,  Miss  Caroline  M 
Crunden.  Frank  P.  1 1 1 
Cummings,   Mrs.    D.   Mark 
Curtenius,  Mrs.   F.   W. 
Curtis,   W.   E. 
Gushing,  Grafton  D.* 
Cushing,   Mrs.   G.   W.    B.* 

D 

Dabney,  Miss  Ellen* 
Damon,    George    P.* 
1  i.inenhower.   Miss  Ruth 
Davenport,  Mrs.  John* 
Davis,    Abel 
Davis,    Dwight    F. 
Davis,    J.    Lionberger* 
Dawson.    Miles    M.* 
Dav.    William    T. 
De  Coppet.   E.   J. 
Deknatel,   F.   II. 
De  Leon.  E.  W. 
Dennis,  Dr.  L.t 
Denny,   Miss   E.    G. 
Denny,  Dr.  Francis  P. 
Devirie,   Edward  T.» 


Edwards.    Miss    L.    M.* 
Eliot,    Dr.    Charles    W. 
ElkUS,    Abram    I. 
Ells,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ely,    Miss   Augusta    C. 
Ely,    Miss    Mary    G. 
Emmons,   Arthur   B.* 
Epstean,  Edward 


Fagnani,  Charles  P. 
Panning,  Mrs.  A.   L. 
Fassett,  Mrs.  .1.  s. 
Feiss,   Julius 
Felss,  Taul   L. 
Felgemaker.  Miss  Carlotta 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Ferris,    Woodbridge   N\* 
Ferry,  Mansfield* 
Ficke,   Mrs.   C.   A. 
Filene,  A.   Lincoln 
Fileue,    Edward    A. 
Fisher,    Prof.    Irving* 
Flexner,   Bernard 
Flower,   Mis.    Anson 
Folks,   Homer 
Folks,    Miss    Lalitha" 
Ford,    Mrs.    Bruce 
Ford,  Mrs.  John  Battlce 
Forstall.  James  J. 
Frank,   Henry   L. 
I  razier,  Mrs!  Charles  II. 
Freund,   Prof.   Ernst 
Freund.  I.  H.* 
Frost.   Edward  W.* 
Frotbingham,  John   W 
Furness,  Miss  Caroline   V..' 


Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Gamble,  C.   H. 

Gamble.  James  N. 

Gammell,   William 

Gannett,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  C. 

Gardiner,  Robert  IL 

Gardner,   Rathbone 

G— 

Gemberling,    Miss    Adelaide 

Cifford.     Dr.    II. 

Glle8,    Miss 

Gilman.   Miss    Elizabeth 


Hill,  C    D. 

Hill,   Dr.   William    I 'res  ton 
Hillard.   Miss  Mary   R. 
HIllhODSe,   Mrs.   James 
Hinchman,   Walter 
Hitchcock,   Mrs.   Lemuel 
Hixon,  Robert 
Hoadlev,   Horace  G. 
Hodgson,    Mrs.    F.   G.* 
Ho-ison.   W.   J. 
Hollingsbead,  Rev.  George  G. 
Hollister,    Mrs.    Clay    II. 
Holiister,  Granger  A. 
Holmes,   Rev.   John   Haynes* 
Hooker,    Mrs.    E.    H.* 
Houghteling,    James    L..    Jr. 

ion.    A.    B. 
Howe,   Mrs.    F.   J. 
Howe.   Miss   Fannv    R. 
Howe.  II    II. 

Howell,  Mrs.  John  White 
Hovt,  Mrs.  John  Sherman 
Hull.  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Humphrey,  S.   K. 
Banner,  Dr.  Guy  L. 

Hunter,   Miss   Anna   F.. 
Huston,  Prof.  C.  A. 
Huyck.   Mrs.    Edmund    N 
Hyde,  E.  Francis 

I 

Ickes,   Harold   I, 
Ide,  Mrs.  Francis  P.* 
Ihlder,   John 
Ihlder.   John   D. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  II  * 
(ngraham,   Miss  Grace 
Ingrabam,  Mrs.  II.  C.  M 
lyes,    Mrs.    D.   O. 


Jackson.    -Tames    F. 
Jackson.    Miss    Marian    C. 
Jackson,  Miss  Marv   Louisa* 
Jacobs,    Dr.    Philip    P. 
■lames.   Mrs,    Arthur  C. 
Jamison.   Miss   Margaret    A. 

Janeway,  F.  L. 

Jeffrey,    J.    W. 

Jeffrey.   Mrs.   Joseph     V .  * 

Jemlson,   Robert,   Jr. 


Lawrence, 
Leaf.   Mrs. 
League  for  i 
Ledoux.   Mi 
Leeming,  M 
Lehman,  Ir 
Lehman,   M 
Leining,  Fr 
LeRoy,  Mr 
Levering,  E 
Levy,   Mrs. 
Lewis,    Mis- 
Lewis,  Thee 
Lewisobn, 
Llbby,  Mis- 
Liebmann,  .1 
Lightm  i.    I 
Li i lie,   Fran 
Lloyd,   Mrs 
Lloyd,  M    I 
London   Gui 

Co. 
Longacre,   I 
Loomis     N. 
Lord,  Danle 
Lord,  Miss 
Love  joy.  Mi 
Luders,  Mil 
Ludlngton, 
Ludwlg,   Er 
I.uty.   I!     E, 
Lyndo,   Cha 


MacGregor, 
Manges,  Dr 
Mamihelmei 
Manny,   Fn 

Marks,  Mar 
Marling,  ai 
Mara 

Marston.   G 

Mas. m.    Alfi 

Mat  hi 

May.    Walt. 

r,  1/ou 
Maynard,  A 
M(  Cormlck, 

-r  Ick, 

McCret     Ni 
McDowell, 
McEwan,  G 


)%£ 


e> 


jr. 

McGrath,    James 

Reeder,   Dr.   R.   R. 

Smith,   Miss   Elizabeth    H.* 

V 

Ice  N. 

McIIugh,   Miss   Hose  J.* 

Reid,   Mrs.   Ogden   Mills 

Smith,   Mrs.   II.   K. 

der* 

McLean,   Miss  Fannie 

Reynolds,  James  Bronson 

Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W. 

Vannier,  Mrs.  Charles 

S. 

McLean.    Francis    H.* 

Rice,   Mrs.   William  B. 

Smith,  James  A. 

Van  Schaick,  Rev.  John,  Jr. 

{.* 

McMullen,   J. 

Richards,   Rev.   George   B. 

Smith,  Mrs.  John  Jewell 

Vaughan,  Mrs.   B. 

McRae,   Milton  A. 

Rike,   F.  II.* 

Smith,  Miss  Nellie  M. 

Vincent,  George  E. 

Mendelson,   Dr.  Walter 

Rissmann,   Otto 

Snedden,  Dr.  David 

Vogel,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Jr. 

lia   H. 

Merle-Smith,    Mrs.    W. 

Robertson,   C.   N. 

Snow,  Miss  Mary  S.* 

vom   Saal,   R.   E. 

>n  S. 

Merriam,   Miss  Mary   L.* 

Robertson,   Miss   Georgia 

Solenberger,   Edwin   D. 

gdon 

Merrill,    Edwin    G. 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Francis    L.,  Jr.* 

Sommers,   Miss  Clara 

w 

ta  L.    [I]t* 

Merrill,   Dr.   William   P.* 

Roberts,  John  E.* 

Sonneborn,    S.    B. 

* 

Metcalf,   George   D.* 

Robins,  Raymond 

Spahr,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Waid,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Everettt 

Millard,   Everett  L. 

Robinson,   Mrs.   George   0. 

Spencer,   Mrs.   Anna   Garlin 

Waldman,  Morris  D. 

rgaret 

Miller,  Miss  Annie 

Robison,  G. 

Spencer,   George   Otis 

Walker,    Roberts 

Miller,  Ernest  L. 

Roper,   John   L. 

Spingarn,   J.   E. 

Walker,  Mrs.   W.  J. 

Miller,   Dr.    George   N. 

Rosenberg.    Abraham* 

Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 

Walter,   Mrs.   Isaac  N. 

Miller,    Dr.    James    Alexander 

Ross,  Prof.  E.  A.* 

Springfield  Republican 

Warbasse,  Mrs.  James  P. 

rt  V, 

Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 

Rotch,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Stambaugh,   II.   H. 

Warburg,  Felix  N. 

jrence* 

Moore,   IT.   II.* 

Rothermel,  John  J. 

Stanley,    Mrs.    Phillip    15. 

Ward,   Artemas 

P.* 

Moore,   Mrs.   Philip   North* 

Rowell,  Miss  Dorothy  C. 

Stewart,    Mrs.    William    Shaw* 

Ward,  Harry  F. 

ara  N. 

Moot,    Adelbert 

Rowell,  Miss  Olive  B.* 

Stoddard,   Miss  Melita* 

Ware,  Rev.  Edward  Twichell 

:  R. 

Morgan,    Miss   Anne 

Rue,   Miss   Mabel 

Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 

Watson,  Frank   D.* 

orris  W. 

Morgan,   Arthur   E. 

Russell,    Miss    Marie 

Storrow,  Miss  Elizabeth f 

Watson,  Mrs.   Katharine  C. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Russell,  Mrs.   S.,  Jr. 

Straus,  Roger  W. 

Watson,  Miss   Lucy  C. 

P.    L. 

Morgan,  William   Fellowes 

Ryan,  Rev.  John  A.,  D.  D. 

Streeter,   Mrs.   F.    S. 

Watt,  Rolla  V. 

;s  Lee* 

Morganstern.   Albert   G. 

Ryerson,  Miss  Susan   P.* 

Strong,   Mrs.   J.   R. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 

Robert  C. 

Morris,    Effingham   B. 

Strong,  Rev.   Sydney* 

Weihl,    Miss   Addie* 

E. 

Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W. 

s 

Strotz,  Mrs.  Charles 

Weil,  Mrs.    Henry 

Moss,  Joseph   L,. 

Sullivan,  Miss  M.   Louisa 

Weller,  Charles  P.* 

C.   G. 

Munford,  Mrs.   B.  B. 

Sachs,   Julius 

S— 

Weil,  A.  Leo 

ner  I'ike 

Murdock,  Miss  Maria 

Sage,  Dean 

Swift,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

White,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 

artin  A. 

Murdock,   Mrs.   W.   L. 

Sage,  L.  II. 

Swift,  Mrs.  John  F. 

White,   Mrs.   W.   A. 

Jessie 

Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T. 

Sailer,  Dr.  T.  H.  I'. 

Swift,  William   11. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Edward  B. 

ink  1  in* 

Muste,  Rev.  A.  J.* 

Salmon,  Miss  Lucy  M. 

Swope,    Gerard* 

Whittemore.   Mrs.   P.   W. 

id  S. 

Myers,   Miss   Jessie 

Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 

Wilbur,    Walter   B. 

a  T.* 

Sanderson,   Rev.   E.   F. 

Wilder,  Miss   Constance   P. 

N 

Sandford,  Miss  Ruth 

T 

Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S.* 

Sapiro,   Aaron   L.* 

Willard,  Z.   A.t 

Nash,    W.    K.* 

Sargent,   Dr.   D.   A. 

Taft.  Lorado 

Williams,   David   W. 

Natsch,   Henry   Furnald* 

Savre,  J.  N.* 

Tarbell,  Miss  Ida  M.* 

Williams,  Ellis  D. 

K. 

Nearing,    Dr.    Scott 

Scbieffelin,    Dr.    William    Jay 

Taussig,    F.    W.* 

Williams,   E.   M. 

W. 

Neustadter,  J.  II. 

Schirmer,  Mrs.   R.   E. 

Tavlor,    Prof.    Graham 

Wilson,    Alexander    M. 

Caroline    B. 

Newbold,  Miss  Catherine  A. 

Schlesinger,   Mrs.   Rert 

Taylor,   Mrs.   I.    K. 

Wilson,  Miss  Mildred  W 

a. 

Newborg,  M. 

Schuchardt,  Mrs.  W.  II.* 

Tavlor,  S.  F. 

Winship,   Miss   Edna   E.* 

Nichols,   Dr.    William   H. 

Scbwarzenbach,  Robert  J.   F. 

Tavlor,  William   H. 

Winston,  Major  T.  W. 

ertrude 

Nolan,  John   II.* 

Scott,   Donald 

Taylor,  Rev.   W.  R. 

Wittmer,   Henrv  + 

irina 

Norris,    George   W. 

Scripture,  Miss  B. 

Thacher,  Mrs.  Archibald  G. 

Wolf,    Albert 

nlia    C. 

Northrup,   Mrs.   William   P. 

Sears,   Miss   Annie   L. 

Thaw,   A.   Blair 

Wolf,    W.    Irving 

Uida 

Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  I'. 

Seligman,  Mrs.   Isaac  N. 

Thaw,   Benjamin 

Wolfe,  S.   H. 

Sarah 

Noyes,  Charles   1'. 

Senior,  Max 

Thompson,   Mrs.    William   Reed 

Wolfenstein,  Dr.   S. 

Subscribers  for  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
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ph  P.,  Jr. 
ee  &  Accident 
Lindsay   B. 

1  Ely* 

W. 
ima   B.* 

Katharine 


G.   M. 
>M    Leo 

E. 
W.* 
m  J. 


M.  V. 
R.   Hall 


J. 


o 

Ochsuer,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Olmsted,  trederick  Law 
Olyphant,  Robert 
Openhym,    Mrs.    Adolphe 
Osborn,    William    Church 


Page,   Dr.   Calvin   Gates* 
Paine,  Miss  Ethel  L.lUt 
Paine,   Rev.   George   L. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Parker,    Miss    Linette'  A.* 
Parker,   Mrs.   Walter  Robert 
Parsons,   Miss   Emma 
Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte   W.* 
Peabody,    Rev.    Endicott 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G.* 
Pechin,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Terkins,   Miss   Emilv   S. 
Phelps,  Miss  Edith   M. 
Pierson,  Miss  Margaret   H. 
Pillsbury,  Charles  S. 
Piatt.   F.   G. 
Piatt,   Harold  B. 
Playter,    Miss    Charlotte    S. 
Poole,  Ernest  t[I]* 
Pope,  G.  D. 
Pope.  Willard 
Porter,   II.    F.   J. 
Porter,   Mrs.  James  F. 
Porter.  Rev.  L.  C. 
Post,  James  II. 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Potter,   miss  Blanche 
Pratt,  Mrs.   George  Dupont 
Prentiss,  F.  F. 
Preston,    Harold 
Price,  Mrs.  O.  J. 
Prince,    Mrs.    Benjamin 
Pullman.   Raymond  W. 
Purdy,  William  MacNeven 


Quan,  Mrs.  James  E. 


Raoul.  Gaston  C. 
Rauschenbusch,   Prof.    Walter* 


Sessions,  Mrs.   A.   L. 
Seward,   W.  R. 
Sharman,   Mrs.   William 
Sharp,   Mrs.   W.   B. 
Shillaber,    William 
Shillady,   John    R.» 
Shipman,   Richard   D. 
Shutt,   Mrs.    E.    L. 
Sicher,  Dudley  D. 
Slmes,    Mrs.    William 
Sims,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  David  F.* 
Sinclair,   Mrs.   Chas.,  D.* 
Sinclair,   E.    [I]J 
Sinclair,  Miss  Mary  Emily 
Sisson,  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Skeel.  Mrs.  Roswell,  Jr. 
Skinner,   Miss   E.    Mabel 
Skinner,  Miss  Lillian  Marchant 
Slade,  Francis  Louis 
Smith,  Bolton 
Thorne,    Jonathan 
Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr. 


Thorp,  J.  G.* 

Thorp,    Rev.    Willard   Brown* 

Thum,  Ferdinand* 

Tilton,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Titsworth,  F.  S. 

Tompkins,   Hamilton  B. 

Tooker,   Miss  Mary   R. 

Torsch,   E.   L. 

Tower,   Mrs.   Russell   B. 

Townsend,   J.    Barton 

Trimble.   Mrs.   James   M. 

Trube,    Miss   Jessie    Maud 

Truesdell,  Mrs.  E.  D. 

Tucker,  Frank 

Tuckerman,   Alfred 

Turner,  Channing 

Tyson,   Russell 

Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell* 

u 

Upson,  Mrs.  H.   S. 
Wolff,   Mrs.   Lewis   S. 


Wood,  Charles  Morgan 
Woodward,  Dr.  George 
Wormser,   Mrs.   Isidor 
Wylie,  Miss  Laura  J. 


Young,   B.   L. 


Zabriskie,  Mrs.  C. 
Zaremba.   Miss   Clara 
Zofine,  A.  E.t* 


% — signifies    .$20    or    a    double 

co  operating  subscription 
t — signifies  a  $15  contribution 
♦Pledges 
"Deceased 
[I]    Industry  Department 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

105  East  22d  street,  New  York  city. 

I   ]  wi||  sen(j  V   $10  as  my  contribution  to  your  roster  of  a  THOUSAND 
Co-operating  Subscriptions. 


Name. 


Note : — A    $10    Co-operating    Subscription    covers    the    regular    $3    subscription,    plus    a 
contribution    to    the   educational    and    field    work    of   the    magazine   and    National    Council. 
It   makes  such    a   subscriber   eligible   for   election    as   a    Survey   Associate   for   the   current 
year,  but  creates  no  financial   liability,  nor  promise  of  renewal. 
(The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  of  the  LARGER  CONTRIBUTIONS 
to  the  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS  of  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
OCTOBER,    NOVEMBER,    DECEMBER    and    JANUARY 


$1,000 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Anon.* 

Cochran,  William  F.* 
de  Forest,  Robert  W.» 
Rosenwald.  Julius.* 
Macy,  V.  Everit.*   [I]. 


Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 
Our  appeal  is  for 


A  SIXTH 


$100 

CONT 


R  I  B  U  T  O  R  S 


Becker,  A.  G.* 

Bonnell,  Henry  n.* 

Brandeis,  Louis  I).  [I] 

Childs,  William  II. 

Rstabrook,  Arthur  F. 

G— * 

Ilarkness,  Edward   S. 

Hull,  Morton   I). 

Loeb,  Albert   II.* 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.* 

Mason,  William  S.* 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  B.* 

Batten,  Dr.  Simon   N. 

Schwarzenbach,   Robert  J.  F.   [I.] 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T. 

Wilmarth,  Mrs.  II.  M. 


16 

Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 
Our  appeal  is  for 

14  OTHERS 


$500 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Cabot,  Bichard  C.  [I].* 

White,  Alfred  T.   and  Miss  F.    E.* 


Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 
Our  appeal  is  for 

2  OTHERS 


$50 
CON 


TRIBUTORS 


Ault,  L.  A. 

Baker,  Alfred  I,.* 

Baldwin,  Arthur  D.* 

Bamberger,   Louis. 

Chisholm,    A.   S.* 

Davis,  J.  Lionberger  fl.] 

De    Silver,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Albert.* 

Dummer,    Mrs.    W.    F. 

McCormick,  Alexander  A. 

Meyer,  Alfred  C* 

Norton,  Charles  D.* 

Bratt,  Frederic  B. 

Schmldlapp,    J.    G. 

Sexton,  Lawrence  E.* 


14 

Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 
Our  appeal  is  for 

16  OTHERS 


$300,  $250,  $200,  $150 
CONTRI BUTORS 


Stern,  Walter.  [I.]* 
Harmon,  William  E.* 
Chamberlain,  J.  P. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  H  (C). 
Lee,  Joseph.* 
Goff,  Frederick  n.* 
Lasker,  Miss  Fiorina.  [I.] 


$1,650 

Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 

Our  appeal  is  to  bring  this  sum  up  to 


$25 
C  O 


$2,500 


NTRIBUTORS 


Baker,  Alfred  L.   [I.]* 

Castle,   Mrs.   George  P. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Arthur. 

Culver,  Miss  Helen. 

Cutler,  Miss  Ruth.* 

Dodge,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.* 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  I'. 

Eddy,  L.  J.*   [I.] 

Eidlltz.  Otto  M.* 

Eisenman,  Charles.* 

Farnam,  l'rof.   Henry  W.   [I.] 

Fay,  Miss  S.  B.» 

Hamilton,   Mrs.   William   Plerson. 

llcrter,  Mrs.  Christian  A. 

Hill,  Fred  B. 

Holt,  Miss  Ellen.* 

Kahn,   Otto  11. 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Moot.   Adelbert.    [LP 

Perkins,  Douglas. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Von  R. 

Latt.  Miss  Laura  N.* 

Quincy,   Miss   Ada   Ives.* 

Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P. 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B. 

Seager,  Prof,  Henry  R. 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta. 

Sherwin,  Miss  Belle. 

Smith,    Miss    Mary    Rozet.* 

Volker,    William. 

Wason,  Mrs.  Charles  W .* 

Wilcox,  Ansley.* 

Willcox.  William  G. 


Date. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 


I    \  ei?.cj  °^ .  I  $ as  a  subscription  to  Survey  Associates 

to  help  give  breadth  and  stability  to  its  work  as  an  educational  enterprise. 


Name.. 


elates. 


NOTE:— Subscribers  of  $10  or  over  may  be  elected  to  annual  membership  in  Survey  Asso- 
Life  membership,  $100.     Such  memberships  create  no  financial  liability. 
(The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30) 


33 

Paid  or  pledged  to  date. 
Our  appeal  is  for 

27  OTHERS 

[I.]   Industry  Department. 
(C)  Church  Department. 
•Pledged. 


5KG 
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The  Arkansas  Traveler 

DEDDLING  health  and  a  plan  for  social  well- 
A      being,  the  field  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feebleminded  made  72  addresses 
in  46  towns  of  Arkansas.      Sometimes  he  wound 
up  the  church  services,  again  he  was  the  good-night 
feature  of  a  movie  show.  The  story  of  his  trip,  and 
of  how  warmly  the  people    greeted  him  and  fed 
him  on  winesaps  from  a  fat  land,  told  by  the  traveler, 
Alexander  Johnson,  in 

THE  SURVEY  NEXT  WEEK 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

PHYSICAL  neglect  of  children  in  insti- 
tutions such  as  Dickens  pictured  gen- 
erations ago  has  come  out  in  the  testimony 
at  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Institutions  to  which 
New  York  city  refuses  to  send  its  wards 
have  been  approved  by  the  state  board. 
Page  570. 

R  ECENTLY  returned  from  Russia,  Ern- 
est Gordon  declares  the  abolition  of 
vodka  to  have  worked  a  miracle  among  the 
moujiks.  The  testimony  of  the  National 
Medical  Society.     Page  568. 

[,ADY  ABERDEEN  interviewed  on  the 
housing  and  health  work  of  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association  of 
Ireland,  now  threatened  with  extinction 
through  shortage  of  funds  due  to  the  war. 
Page  573. 

SOME  227  cities  of  5  000  or  more  popula- 
tion spend  an  average  of  27  cents  per 
capita  for  public  health.  Seattle  is  first, 
with  98  cents.  City  health  departments  the 
country  over  are  neglecting  their  oppor- 
tunities in  a  way  that  means  sickness  and 
death.    Page  574. 

pEASANT  farmers  in  the  Andes  have 
been  tempted  from  their  homes  and 
exploited  by  a  foreign  mining  company 
after  the  familiar  method  of  securing  val- 
uable minerals  in  the  world's  undeveloped 
corners.     Page  576. 

ANOTHER  sheaf  from  the  log  of  the 
Oscar  II  and  of  the  adventures  ashore 
of  the  peace  pilgrims.  Comprising  one  of 
the  first  full  and  authentic  statements  of 
the  Ford  party  as  it  went  about  its  work. 
And  including  some  letters  passed  by  the 
British  censor  and  some  which  he  took 
home  from  the  office  to  show  the  wife 
and   forgot  to  return.     Page  579. 

A  "COALITION  cabinet"  of  employers 
and  men  representing  both  closed  and 
open  shops  is  to  make  a  study  of  voca- 
tional guidance  for  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
Just  what  industrial  education  means  for 
the  worker  and  how  far  it  goes  beyond 
making  him  "efficient"  were  lively  points  of 
discussion  at  the  Baltimore  meeting.  Page 
591. 

PROFESSOR  HOLLANDER  urges  upon 
economists    the    exhaustive    study    of 
facts  before  announcing  conclusions.    Page 
577. 

g'lARP  questions  have  been  raised  over 
the  proposed  federal  aid  for  private 
tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  aim  of  the 
Kent  bill  is  to  help  out  the  dire  suffering 
of  patients  who  have  gone  west  and  to 
ease  the  strain  on  western  taxpayers  who 
are  supporting  other  states'  sick  folk.  But 
the  point  is  made  that  the  proposal  is  for 
a  public  subsidy  system ;  that  before  the 
national  government  goes  into  subsidies  it 
should  study  the  results  of  state  subsidies. 
Page  567. 
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RE-ENTER    AN    OLD     FRIEND- 
THE  GOVT  OF  LIVING 

At  a  conference  held  in  New 
York  on  February  3,  representatives  of 
nineteen  anthracite  coal  companies,  in- 
cluding all  the  leading  companies  of  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
augurated a  publicity  campaign  regard- 
ing the  demands  that  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

The  demands,  which  include  a  20  per 
cent  advance  in  wages  and  the  closed 
shop,  are  given  in  full  on  page  578. 
Since  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Commission  in  1902.  the  mines  have 
been  operated  on  an  open-shop  basis,  and 
grievances  have  been  adjusted  by  con- 
ciliation boards. 

In  support  of  their  wage  demand,  the 
miners  state  that  in  twelve  years  wages 
have  advanced  5j/2  per  cent  while  the 
cost  of  food  has  risen  40  per  cent.  This 
is  denied  by  the  operators,  who  claim 
that  since  1901  wages  have  risen  36  per 
cent  while  the  cost  of  living  has  advan- 
ced only  16  per  cent.  The  two  state- 
ments are  not  comparable  since  the  oper- 
ators' figures  are  based  on  a  fifteen-year 
period  instead  of  tne  twelve  years  cov- 
ered in  the  statement  of  the  miners. 
The  operators'  statement  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  only  16  per  cent  is 
based  on  the  miners'  claim  that  the  cost 
of  food  has  risen  40  per  cent. 

"The  cost  of  food,"  say  the  operators, 
"represents  40  per  cent  of  the  work- 
man's cost  of  living,"  and  they  conclude 
that  the  net  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  16  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  ignores 
all  increases  in  the  cost  of  clothing  and 
other  necessities. 

In  a  four-column  appeal  to  consum- 
ers, published  as  an  advertisement  in 
many  newspapers,  the  operators  state 
that  180,000  men  are  involved,  and 
that  "the  average  returns  are  entirely 
too  small  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
additional  compensation  to  miners  or 
substantial  changes  in  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, without  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal   to  the  consumer." 

The  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  if 
the  20  per  cent  advance  in  wages  is 
granted  will  in  the  aggregate,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  "exceed  $23,000,- 
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000  a  year."     In  explanation  of  this  ap- 
peal the  statement  goes  on : 

"We  have  conceived  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  inform  the  users  of  anthracite  coal 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  in  order  that  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  may  op- 
erate to  fairly  adjust  the  conditions 
which  will  arise,  and  which  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  determined  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

"If  after  such  presentation,  the  users 
of  anthracite  coal  say  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  a  large  advance  in  the  income  of 
the  miners  and  others  employed  in  the 
industry,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
advanced  cost  by  paying  higher  prices 
for  coal,  now  is  the  time  to  say  so,  and 
we  can  meet  the  issue  on  that  basis, 
but  if  the  anthracite  coal-using  public 
is  opposed  to  such  concessions,  its  voice 
should  be  plainly  heard. 

"The  coal  operators  desire  to  deal 
justly  with  their  employes,  granting 
every  fair  request,  but  they  also  deem  it 
their  duty  to  protect  the  coal-consuming 
public  and  to  conserve  its  interest,  just 
as  they  purpose  to  protect,  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  their  own  interests. 

"We  believe  that  our  employes  are  en- 
titled to  receive  reasonable  wages  to 
meet  living  conditions,  comparable  with 
wages  paid  in  other  similar  lines  of  in- 
dustry .  .  .  and  that  the  operators  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  reasonable  return 
on  their  investment." 
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SHARP  QUFSTION  OVER  FEDERAL 
SUB'ILIt-S 

The  effort  which  was  made  at 
the  last  Congress  to  provide  federal  aid 
for  states  burdened  with  the  care  of 
consumptives  who  come  from  other 
states  has  been  vigorously  renewed  at 
the  present  session.  The  bill,  which 
Congressman  Kent  of  California  has  in- 
troduced and  is  pushing  in  the  House, 
and  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  in  the 
Senate,  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  a  national  rather  than  a  sec- 
tional way  and  through  federal  subsidies 
to  local  hospitals  and  sanatoria  rather 
than  by  federal  operation  of  hospitals  to 
care  for  such  consumptives. 

The  proposal  made  last  year  by  the 
Southwestern  Conference  on  Tubercu- 
losis provided  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  should  take  over 
and  operate  as  tuberculosis  hospitals  cer- 
tain abandoned  government  property 
which  had  been  used  for  military  and 
other  purposes.  Its  application  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  southwestern  and  far 
western  states. 

This  year  the  bill  was  suggested  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  California 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis.  It  woutd  give  the 
Public  Health  Service  authority  to  des- 
ignate hospitals,  public  or  private, 
which  meet  a  standard  set  by  the  serv- 
ice, and  to  grant  to  such  designated  hos- 
pitals a  subsidy  of  75  cents  a  day  for 
each  non-resident  and  indigent  patient, 
provided  the  state  in  which  the  hospital 
is  located  grants  an  equal  sum.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  construc- 
tion, equipment  and  maintenance  of 
tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 

The  subsidy  plan  applies  to  hospitals 
in  any  state,  and  thus  recognizes  the 
national  extent  of  the  problem  it  is  de- 
signed to  solve.  While  the  western  and 
southwestern  states  whose  climates  have 
been  heralded  as  favorable  to  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis  have  cried  most  loudly 
for  help,  the  burden  is  by  no  means  ab- 
sent in  other  states  and  is,  in  fact,  heavy 
in  some  eastern  states. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service  and  also  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  which  the  service  is  organ- 
ized. Thus  far,  however,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuherculosis  has  taken  no  favor- 
able action  on  the  measure,  and  some  of 
its  influential  members  are  opposed  to 
any  such  action. 

There  is  very  frank  fear  in  some 
quarters  that  the  door  would  be  opened 
to  all  the  evils  which  subsidy  systems 
have  developed  in  certain  states.  The 
experience  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, the  two  states  most  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  granting  of  subsidies  to 
charitable  institutions,  is  cited  to  show 
great  waste  of  money  and  inefficiency  in 
the  work  of  many  subsidized  institutions. 

The  granting  of  public  subsidies  to 
private  charities  is  particularly  con- 
demned by  recent  investigators.  They 
find  that  subsidies  discourage  private 
benevolence,  create  many  institutions 
not  needed,  render  unavailable  for  other 
great  needs  the  money  which  often  does 
little  or  no  good  in  the  institutions  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  and  lead  to 
flagrant  political  abuses  —  legislators 
fearing  to  oppose  grants  to  influential 
institutions,  and  people  connected  with 
institutions  fearing  to  oppose  legisla- 
tors upon  whose  help  they  must  depend. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid 
and  Charities  has  officially  urged  tlie 
gradual  abandonmenet  of  the  subsidy 
system,  and  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  has  started  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  do  away  with  it 
in  that  state.  Municipal  payments  to 
private  institutions  was  one  of  the 
major  subjects  in  the  clash  over  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Charities  last 
winter.  Subsidies  in  the  states  have  been 
under  increasingly  hot  fire  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  Kent  bill  argue  that,  no 
matter  how  crying  the  need  for  helping 
indigent  consumptives,  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  is  one  of  subsidies,  and 
that  before  the  federal  government  is 
committed  to  a  policy  on  the  matter  the 
experience  of  the  states  and  the  increas- 
ing body  of  literature  on  the  subject 
should  be  reckoned  with. 

Supporters  of  the  proposed  federal 
bill  feel,  however,  that  it  contains  safe- 
guards against  such  evils.  They  point 
out  that  the  proposed  subsidies  are  not 
of  the  annual  lump  sum  sort  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  worst  demoral- 
ization, but  provide  a  daily  allowance 
per  patient  which  the  states  must  dupli- 
cate, and  furthermore,  that  the  federal 
agency  which  has  power  to  grant  the 
subsidies  has  also  power  to  set  the 
standard  of  equipment  and  administra- 
tion up  to  that  which  the  hospitals  must 
measure. 

A  precedent  for  such  a  subsidy  is 
cited  in  the  federal  government's  aid  in 
the  extension  work  of  state  agricultural 
colleges,  which  is  rendered  through  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Smith-Lever  act.  They  point  out  also 
that  in  several  states  appropriations  are 
made  from  state  funds  to  county  and 
city  sanatoria  which  care  for  indigent 
consumptives — a  plan  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  ap- 
proved and  urged. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  division 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  may  also  be  created  by  the 
Kent  bill.  The  proposed  division  is 
urged  by  those  who  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  federal  tuberculosis 
commission  composed  of  eminent  spe- 
cialists in  the  medical,  economic  and 
social  phases  of  the  disease.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Congressman  Kent  is  willing 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  bill  in  this 
way  if  he  is  convinced  that  the  chances 
of  securing  the  federal  subsidies  are  not 
injured. 
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HE    MORRIS    PLAN    AND    THE 
COURTS 


Judge  Hazel,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  dismissed  two 
wteks  ago  the  suit  brought  by  the  Uni- 
versal Savings  Corporation,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  restrain  the  Morris  Plan  Com- 
pany of  New  York  from  operating  the 
"Morris  plan  of  industrial  loans  and  in- 
vestments" and  to  compel  it  to  make  an 
accounting  of  all  profits. 

The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  New 
York  is  one  of  a  number  of  similar 
companies  operating  in  various  cities  in 
this  country  and  claiming  to  make  loans 
on  character  to  wage-earners.  David 
Stein,  president  of  the  Universal  Savings 
Corporation,  contended  that  he  was  the 
real  author  of  the  so-called  Morris  Plan 
and  that  Arthur  J.  Morris  "wrongly  and 
unlawfully  appropriated"  the  plan  to  his 
own  use  [see  The  Survey  for  November 
20,  1915]. 

Judge  Hazel  held  that  there  are  vital 
differences  between  the  Morris  and  the 
Stein  plans.  Attorneys  for  Mr.  Stein  de- 
clare that  the  case  may  be  carried  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  decision  in  this  case  was  pend- 
ing, another  case  involving  the  Morris 
plan  was  decided  adversely  to  the  pro- 
moters of  that  plan.  The  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  formed  to  promote 
Morris  plan  companies,  brought  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  the  Community  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Company,  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  the  use  of  the  Morris 
plan  by  the  defendant  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  the  owner  of  that  plan. 

Justice  McCoy  held  that  "a  private 
monopoly  of  any  plan  of  hanking  or  of 
loaning  money  could  not  be  tolerated" 
in  this  country,  and  sustained  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  suit.  The  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Corporation  has  copyrighted  sev- 
eral expressions  of  the  Morris  plan. 


PlOME   RUSSIAN    DOCTORS   ON 
^     PROHIB1IION 

Ernest  Gordon,  author  of  The 
Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in  Europe,  has 
come  to  America  to  bring  out  his  new 
book,  Russian  Prohibition.  Fresh  from 
Russia,  Mr.  Gordon  gave  the  following 
interview  to  Elizabeth  Tilton  of  the 
Anti-Alcohol   Committee  of   Cambridge. 

"The  thing  that  distinguishes  Russia 
from  the  other  belligerents  in  this 
crisis,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "is  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  so  much  better 
off.  Savings  banks  have  shown  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  deposits,  and  on  the 
lists  of  those  giving  to  the  war  suffer- 
ers appear  more  and  more  the  names  of 
the  peasants,  some  even  giving  a  whole 
rouble. 

"In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  town 
ladies  gave  furs.  Then  the  peasants  be- 
gan to  give  furs  too. 

"Indeed,  in  one  town,"  said  Mr.  Gor- 
don, "money  grew  so  plentiful  that  the 
villagers  clubbed  together  and  bought  a 
movie.  Charging  a  small  admission  fee, 
they  grew  so  embarrassed  with  the  riches 
that  they  purchased  "the  Village  Pride,' 
a  brand  new   fire-engine. 

"Happenings  like  these,"  declared  Mr. 
Gordon,  "give  a  strange  air  of  buoyancy 
against  the  grimncss  of  war,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  owe  this  prosperity  to  prohibition." 

Almost  everywhere  Mr.  Gordon  found 
the  thoughtful  people  praising  pro- 
hibition. For  example,  Mr.  Gordon 
spent  on  hour  with  the  Czar's  private 
physician,  a  famous  neurologist. 

"He  took  me,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "to 
his  hospital,  now  turned  into  the  asylum 
where  come  all  the  soldiers  who  go  in- 
sane in  the  southern  Russian  armies. 
Such  hospitals  were  filled  with  alcoholic 
insane  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  In 
this  war  there  has  come  from  the  vast 
northern  Russian  army  only  one  soldier 
insane  from  alcohol." 

Pointing  to  the  single  record  of  alco- 
holic insanity  in  a  year  and  more,  a 
little  hospital  nurse  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Gordon  and  said,  "The  miracle — pro- 
hibition !" 

"The  Russians,  then,  want  permanent 
prohibition  ?" 

"As  a  whole,  yes.  Surveys  made  in 
different  districts  are  decidedly  favor- 
able. One  survey  made  in  the  province 
of  Penza  showed  that  1  per  cent  did 
not  care  whether  prohibition  were  per- 
manent; 14  per  cent  wanted  liquor  back 
(after  the  war),  with  restrictions;  84 
per  cent  wanted  prohibition  to  last  for- 
ever. 

"Many  of  the  answers  are  explosive: 
'Vodka  back?  Never!  Never!  Never!' 
or  'No  more  quarrels — life  with  us  now 
is  what  I  think  it  must  have  been  among 
the  early  Christians!'  Another  writes. 
'Children  now  have  plenty  to  eat  and  in 
their  pockets  sweeties !' 

"An  old  priest  says  that  as  he  was  put- 
ting  down    his    answers,    a    peasant    en- 
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tered.  'I  wish  everyone  could  know 
how  wonderful  our  life  is  without  vodka. 
Let  it  pass  forever !'  was  the  peasant's 
solemn  cry  when  the  old  priest  told  him 
what  he  was  writing. 

"Of  course,  sometimes  there  is  a  note 
of  discontent,  one  woman  writing  that 
really  she  does  not  mind  for  herself 
but  would  like  to  have  a  little  something 
about  when   company  comes. 

"It  is  amazing,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  "to 
see  how  seriously  the  people  are  taking 
this  great  social  experiment.  Several 
elaborate  surveys  have  been  made ;  one 
made  by  manufacturers  in  Moscow  cov- 
ered 200,000  workmen.  But  the  most  re- 
markable testimony  comes  from  the 
Pirogoff  Society,  the  leading  medical  as- 
sociation of  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  this  society  had  taken  no  offi- 
cial action  on  alcohol.  They  are  now 
bringing  out  a  book,  the  first  rough 
draft  of  which  appeared  in  the  Russian 
Physician. 

"The  society  heartily  endorses  pro- 
hibition, declaring  that  'a  whole  mass  of 
facts  allow  us  to  believe  that  prohibition 
has  decreased  sickness  (especially  ven- 
ereal and  mental),  lessened  fires,  sui- 
cides, crime,  accidents  and  increased  ma- 
terial and  industrial  prosperity.'  " 

Against  the  re-introduction  of  beer 
the  medical  society  takes  its  stand  on 
the  ground  that  beer  produces  the  beer- 
alcoholism  of  Europe  and  child-drink- 
ing. 

But  it  feels  that  the  negative  meas- 
ure, prohibition,  should  be  supplemented 
by  positive  measures — namely,  a  system 
of  organized  education  (exhibits,  pos- 
ters, etc.)  and  also  by  better  recreation 
facilities,  people's  houses,  people's  the- 
aters and  people's  orchestras.  A  fuller 
text  of  the  Pirogoff  Society's  resolution 
may  be  had  of  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society,  25  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

"What  about  substitutes?"  I  asked. 
"In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  doctors  of 
Russia  are  described  as  beside  them- 
selves because  all  Russia,  deprived  of 
drink,  is  taking  to  poisonous  substitutes." 

Mr.  Gordon  met  this  question  by  read- 
ing from  the  Pirogoff  record  thus: 
"Data  concerning  the  use  of  substitutes 
indicate  that  the  evils  of  these  substi- 
tutes are  negligible  compared  with  those 
that  vodka  and  other  liquors  caused  to 
the  general  health.  The  exaggerated 
importance  given  to  these  substitutes  is 
due  to  the  serious  results  of  certain 
cases  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  per- 
sons interested  in  the  alcohol  industry 
purposely  exaggerate  the  result." 

A  survey  made  in  Penza,  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  showed  that  out  of  1,681  drink- 
ers, 14  per  cent  had  tried  substitutes; 
86  per  cent  had  taken  nothing.  The 
substitutes  for  the  most  part  were  com- 
paratively harmless;  only  51  had  taken 
denatured  alcohol,  and  many  men  wrote, 
in  these  surveys,  that  they  had  only 
taken    these   poisonous   substitutes   once. 
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ATS:    IMMIGRANTS    UNDESIR. 
ABLE    BEYOND  QUESTION 


Dr.  William  C.  Rucker,  assist- 
ant surgeon-general  of  the  federal  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  has  written  a  report 
on  the  plague-eradication  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  the  government,  especially  in 
New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Rucker  says  that  since  plague  is 
"a  rodent  disease,"  the  prevention  of 
epidemics  among  human  beings  depends 
absolutely  upon  control  of  rats.  Now, 
rats  are  hardly  ever  carried  by  train 
from  one  place  to  another,  nor  do  they 
spontaneously  migrate  to  any  distance; 
so  the  danger  is  in  the  seaboard  towns 
and  from  incoming  ships. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  control- 
ling rat  migration  by  fumigating  incom- 
ing ships  to  kill  the  rats;  by  placing 
rat-guards'  on  the  mooring  lines  of  ships 
to  prevent  rats  from  running  ashore,  and 
by  inspecting  the  cargoes.  When  once 
diseased  rats  have  gained  access  to  the 
shore,  the  buildings  must  be  rat-proofed 
by  some  impervious  material — cement, 
concrete,  brick,  or  tile.  If  an  epidemic 
develops,  all  sorts  of  measures  must  be 
adopted   to  exterminate  the  rats,   for  if 


infectible  material  is  removed  the  epi- 
demic will  die  out  automatically. 

Dr.  Rucker  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  way  the  Public  Health  Service  con- 
trolled the  last  epidemic  of  plague  in 
New  Orleans,  the  one  which  lasted  from 
June  to  October,  1914.  It  is  a  modest 
recital  of  a  truly  stupendous  piece  of 
work.  Over  497,983  rats  were  caught 
and  killed,  and  a  bacteriological  exam- 
ination made  of  the  organs.  The  result 
was  that  265  were  found  to  be  infected. 

This  means  only  about  one  rat  in 
some  1,500;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
weary  monotony  of  examining  cultures 
from  1,499  rats  without  one  positive  re- 
sult, and  the  temptation  it  must  have 
been  to  abandon  the  search.  These  265, 
however,  mean  a  very  serious  menace  to 
a  city,  and  it  is  this  menace  from  which 
the  meticulous  work  of  the  public  health 
laboratories  saved  New  Orleans. 

During  this  epidemic,  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  was  kept  open  and  railroad  com- 
munication was  maintained — made  pos- 
sible only  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  out- 
going freight,  cargoes  and  vessels,  and, 
it  might  be  added,  by  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  federal  service. 


AT  THE  BAR  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Some  Testimony  from  the  Investigation  of  the  New  York  State 

Board  of  Charities 

By  JVinthrop  D.  Lane 

OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


THAT  conditions  in  a  score  of 
private  institutions  paid  by  the 
city  of  New  York  to  care  for 
thousands  of  its  orphaned  and 
dependent  children  were  found  by  the 
present  administration  to  be  "dirty," 
"shocking"  and  "little  less  than  a  public 
scandal  and  disgrace,"  and  that  these  in- 
stitutions nevertheless  regularly  received 
the  monthly  certificate  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  city  is  supposed  to  commit 
children  to  them,  was  the  burden  of 
testimony  given  last  week  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  now  being  conducted  by 
Charles  H.  Strong  into  various  aspects 
of  the  state  charities  law  and  its  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Strong  is  a  special  com- 
missioner appointed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man. 

Anonymity,  which  has  shrouded  these 
institutions  ever  since  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  began  to  in- 
spect them  nearly  two  years  ago  [see 
The  Survey  for  January  2,  1915],  was 
torn  away,  and  conditions  in  each  were 
!set  forth  in  minute  detail.  So  shock- 
ling  were  many  of  the  features  revealed 
.that  newspaper  reporters  were  sent  back 
|to  the  pages  of  Dickens  for  compari- 
Jsons,  and  drew  again  the  picture  of  a 
Yorkshire  boarding  school  of  fifty  years 
ago,  where  pinch-ebceked  Smike,  tremb- 
ling, hungry  and  ill-clad,  gurgled  thin 
soup  without  the  aid  of  a  spoon. 

Read,  for  example,  this  picture  of  the 
boys'  department  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  at  Mt.  l.oretto,  Staten 
Island,  as  William  J.  Doherty,  second 
deputy  of  the  city  department,  found  it 
shortly  after  he  took  office.  The  institu- 
tion was  then  caring  for  1.023  children, 
834  of  whom  were  public  charges.  Con- 
ditions have  greatly  improved  since,  the 
city's  rating  of  the  institution  has  been 
raised  and  the  ban  on  commitments  re- 
moved. Here  is  the  picture  painted  by 
Mr.  Doherty  on  the  witness  stand: 

"In  general  I  found  that  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  sanitary  conditions. 
.  .  .  The  toilet,  especially  ibis  one 
used  by  the  boys  during  the  play  hours, 
was  simply  a  disgrace.  The  floors  were 
absolutely  saturated  witli  urine:  fecal 
matter  was  found  on  the  seats;  there 
was  no  toilet  paper  provided;  the  walls 
and  the  corridors  leading  to  this  toilet 
were  marred  and  cut,  and  fecal  matter 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  boys.  Draw- 
ings, indecent  words,  and  indecent  signs 
covered  the  walls.     .     .     . 
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"The  dining-room  especially  was  re- 
pelling. It  was  the  old  type  of  dii.ing- 
room,  the  long  table  at  which  were 
seated  some  twenty  or  more  boys  on 
backless  benches;  the  tables  covered 
with  what  had  once  been  oilcloth  but 
which  was  found  torn  and  dirty  and 
greasy ;  and  the  dispensing  of  the  food 
was  shocking.  It  was  brought  into  the 
dining-room  in  dingy,  greasy  pails  and 
grease  was  gathered  on  the  outside. 

"The  boys  handling  the  food  had  not 
washed  their  hands.  They  deposited 
the  pails  on  dirty,  greasy  blocks  of  wood 
on  the  table,  and  then  began  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  food.  Boys  ladled  it 
out,  and  the  day  we  were  there  soup 
was  served.  The  boy  at  the  head  of  the 
table  dished  out  a  plate  of  soup  and 
passed  it  to  his  neighbor  and  he  passed 
it  down.  A  number  of  the  soups  were 
dropped  in  transit,  so  that  the  tables 
were  all  sloppy. 

"Going  around  the  dining-room  we 
found  that  no  napkins  were  provided, 
the  boys  usually  using  their  sleeves.  I 
found  in  going  down  the  dining-room 
two  or  three  boys  who  were  lapping  the 
soup  from  the  plate.  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cover why  that  was,  and  I  discovered 
that  the  soup  was  served  and  they  did 
not  have  any  spoon,  and  I  called  Miss 
Robins,  my  inspector,  and  said  to  her, 
'take  these  six  tables  and  let  us  find 
how  many  spoons  are  missing';  and  if 
I  am  correct.  I  think  there  were  120 
children  at  those  six  tables,  and  there 
were  60  or  more  boys  that  were  not 
served  with  spoons,  and  consequently 
they  simply  had  to  take  the  plates  and 
lap  the  soup  out  oi  them. 

"After  the  meal,  or  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  meal,  those  same  dingy, 
greasy  pails  in  which  the  food  was 
brought  to  the  table  were  used  by  the 
boys  in  carrying  the  refuse  out  to  the 
kitchen,  where  it  was  dumped  into  bar- 
rels to  be  carted  away  to  the  pigs. 

"The  scene  in  the  dining-room  after 
the  boys  had  left  it  showed  absolutely 
that  there  was  no  care  or  any  training 
of  table  manners  or  etiquette.  There 
were  prefects  there  during  the  meal,  but 
all  they  did  was  to  march  up  and  down, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  boys:  and 
consequently  there  was  food  spilled  on 
the  table  and  there  was  food  thrown  on 
the  floor;  and  it  looked  more  like  a  pig- 
pen after  the  boys  left  the  room  than 
anything  else.  • 

"Our  inspection  showed  pretty  clear- 
ly that  not  much  effort  was  made  to 
teach  proper  habits  of  cleanliness.  For 
instance,  in  one  lavatory,  used  by  200 
boys,  we  did  not  find  a  single  tooth- 
brush; and  when  I  questioned  the  Sister 
in  charge,  she  told  me,  'No,  they  did  not 


have  the  toothbrushes ;  they  did  have 
them  once  before.'  I  asked  her  why 
they  got  rid  of  them,  and  she  said,  'We 
could  not  teach  the  boys  to  use  them.' 
For  200  other  boys  I  found  one  soap 
dish,  and  on  the  dav  in  question  the 
piece  of  soap  that  we  discovered  was 
rather  minute.  For  the  use  of  100  chil- 
dren, I  found  only  four  combs  and  as 
many  brushes,  used  by  a  hundred  chil- 
dren, although  the  maid  said  that  those 
were  disinfected  after  each  using. 

"The  bathing  facilities  were  crude 
and  inadequate.  In  groups  the  boys 
were  brought  down  to  a  basement  room, 
where  they  donned  tights  and  stood  in 
line  under  the  guide  of  a  prefect,  while 
fifteen  at  a  time  entered  a  shower  room 
to  bathe.  Now.  there  were  no  facilities, 
no  seating  facilities,  in  that  room  for 
the  boys:  they  simply  had  to  deposit 
their  clothes  on  the  floor.  The  dormi- 
tories.— by  the  way,  speaking  of  the 
lavatory  facilities,  the  boys  on  the  upper 
dormitorv  in  the  morning  had  to  come 
down  to  the  basement  to  wash,  because 
there  were  not  any  lavatory  facilities  on 
the  floor  in  which  their  beds  were  placed. 

"In  the  dormitories  there  were  beds 
and  absolutely  nothing  more;  there  were 
no  chairs  where  a  boy  could  sit:  he  sim- 
ply had  to  deposit  hi?  clothes  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  bed,  usually  on  the  floor. 
There  were  not  any  lockers,  which  are 
usually  thought  necessary  equipment  in 
progressive  institutions;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  my  examination  of  the  beds,  I 
found  that  the  boys  for  want  of  a  bunk 
used  to  store  their  personal  belongings 
under  the  bed  and  mattress.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  or  two  of  the  beds  I  saw 
where  a  boy  had  cached  some  bread  or 
meat,  simply  because  he  hadn't  any 
other  place  to  put  his  personal  belong- 
ings." 

Such  was  the  condition  found  at  this 
institution  by  the  city  department  on 
April  13,  1914.  Yet  the  monthly  cer- 
tificates of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
were  issued  to  the  institution  substan- 
tially on  time  throughout  the  year,  de- 
clares the  department.  Moreover.  Mr. 
Doherty  went  on  to  point  out  in  his  tes- 
timony that  an  inspector  of  the  state 
1  had  visited  the  mission  three  or 
four  days  before  the  city  made  its  in- 
vestigation and  that  his  report  was 
silent  on  many  of  the  evils  the  city 
found. 

This  inspector  characterized  the  lava- 
tory facilities  as  suitable,  ignored  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  toothbrushes  and 
other  toilet  articles,  made  no  reference 
to  the  insufficiency  of  soap,  and  re- 
Tue  Survey,  February  12.  1910 
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ported  the  clothing  suitable  although  the 
city  found  it  used  indiscriminately.  He 
failed  to  propose  the  organization  of 
clubs  among  the  boys,  though  the  city 
found  that  none  existed.  He  did  not  re- 
port the  incompetence  of  members  of  the 
staff  with  respect  to  child  care,  though 
the  city  found  them  unprogressive  and 
ignorant.  Nor  did  he,  said  Mr.  Doherty, 
call  attention  to  the  school  methods  and 
curriculum,  which  the  city  found  "anti- 
quated, bookish  and  stale."  His  report 
cited  substantially  the  same  defects  that 
a  previous  report  of  the  state  board  had 
cited  in  1912. 

There  are  nineteen  institutions  that 
have  been  blacklisted  by  the  city  depart- 
ment at  one  time  or  another.  Ten  of 
these  are  still  under  ban ;  their  names 
are  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  column. 
Evidence  was  introduced  concerning 
some  twenty-five  in  all,  in  which  condi- 
tions were  so  bad  that  the  department 
relies  on  them  to  substantiate  its  charges 
against  the  state  board. 

It  will  devolve  upon  the  board  to  show 
to  what  extent  it  withheld  certificates 
from  these  institutions.  Meanwhile,  the 
city  department  is  contending  that  no 
certificates  were  withheld  by  the  board 
until  the  city  itself  began  to  reveal  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  existing. 

This  unusual  inquiry  had  an  unusual 
origin.  When  John  A.  Kingsbury  came 
into  office  as  commissioner  in  January, 
1914,  he  found  that  his  predecessors  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the 
private  institutions  which  were  constant- 
ly caring  for  25,000  orphaned  and  desti- 
tute wards;  instead,  they  accepted  the 
reports  and  certificates  of  the  state 
board.  Mr.  Kingsbury  created  a  com- 
mittee of  specialists  in  the  institutional 
care  of  children  to  make  careful  inves- 
tigations of  these  institutions  and  to  re- 
port to  him  on  conditions  found.  The 
specialists  on  the  committee  were  his 
second  deputy,  Mr.  Doherty,  as  chair- 
man; R.  R.  Reeder,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Orphanage  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson ;  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Orphan  Asylum  at  Pleasant- 
ville ;  and  Brother  Barnabas,  superin- 
tendent of  the  country  branch  of  the 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory  at  Lin- 
colndale.  Other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment staff  aided  in  the  inspections. 

This  committee  found  many  institu- 
tions doing  excellent  work.  Others  it 
reported  to  be  sadly  deficient  either  in 
their  elementary  care  of  children,  in 
education,  in  recreation,  or  in  attention 
to  health. 

In  November,  1915,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  committee  began  its  work,  Mr. 
Kingsbury  wrote,  in  a  letter  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report  to  Mayor  Mitchel: 

"We  found  that  the  conditions  in  some 
of  these  instiutions  bearing  the  certifi- 
cate of  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  were  such  as  to  be  little  less 


(Conditions  in  ten  private 

child-caring  institutions  in 
or  near  New  York  city  are  so  bad 
at  the  present  time  that  the  city 
Department  of  Public  Charities 
refuses  to  send  children  to  them. 
It  insists  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  has  been  negligent  in  its 
inspection  and  supervision  of  these 
institutions.  Here  are  the  names 
of  them  : 

German  Odd  Fellows'  Home  Association, 
Youkcrs 

Orphans  House  of  the  Church  Charity  Foun- 
dation 

St.  Michael's  Home,  Staten  Island. 

St   Malachy's  Oce^n  Home,  Rockaway  Park. 

Industrial  School  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
Eastern  District. 

Children's  Home  at  Mineola,  L.  I. 

Cherry  Tree  Industrial  rarm  and  School  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Sheltering  Arms  N'ursery,  Brooklyn. 

Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Pobbs  Ferry. 

Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  Brooklyn. 


than  a  public  scandal  and  disgrace.  The 
agents  of  the  board,  presumably  without 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  members 
of  that  body,  had  apparently  gone 
through  their  inspection  of  those  insti- 
tutions with  both  eyes  closed  or  with  one 
auspicious  and  one  drooping  eye.  .  .  . 
"It  is  obvious  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  city  to  duplicate  in  ex- 
pense and  effort  the  work  intended  to  be 
performed  by  an  already  existing  public 
agency.  The  conditions  which  make 
necessary  this  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort,  it  seems  to  us,  would  warrant  a 
special  inquiry  of  this  branch  of  the 
state  government  by  the  governor  or  by 
the  state  legislature." 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  by  Acting  Mayor  George 
McAneny.  On  November  18  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  the  present  inquiry,  giving 
it  a  wide  scope.  "It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  to  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Strong,  "that  the  management  of 
the  state  charitable  institutions  is  un- 
necessarily and  unfortunately  compli- 
cated and  that  responsibility  is  divided 
between  too  many  offices  and  depart- 
ments, resulting  in  confusion  and  de- 
lay." He  therefore  made  Mr.  Strong 
"a  commissioner  to  examine  and  inves- 
tigate the  management  and  affairs  of  the 
office  of  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state 
charities;  the  State  Board  of  Charities; 
the  Sites,  Buildings  and  Grounds  Com- 
mission ;  the  Building  Improvement 
Commission  and  the  Salary  Classifica- 
tion Commission."  He  specifically  men- 
tioned the  charges  brought  against  the 
state  board  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  di- 
rected that  Mr.  Strong  include  the  mat- 
ter of  those  charges  in  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  Strong,  in  whose  hands  the  future 
of  state  charitable  administration  in 
New  York  may  thus  possibly  be  placed, 
is  a  New  York  city  attorney  who  has 
been  active  in  municipal  affairs  for 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  placed  the  Citizens'  Union 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  a  member  of  the 


New  York  Charter  Revision  Commis- 
sion. By  the  appointment  of  Governors 
Odell,  Higgins  and  Dix  he  was  from 
1902  to  1912  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  New  York  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Progressive.  Mr. 
Strong  is  assisted  in  the  inquiry  by  John 
Kirkland  Clark. 

Hearings  began  December  9.  Prior 
to  last  week  these  dealt  mainly  with  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  sim- 
plified system  of  control  of  state  chari- 
table institutions.  In  the  present  phase 
of  the  inquiry,  that  dealing  with  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  Com- 
missioner Strong  is  concerned  directly 
with  the  value  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Both  the  city  department  and  the  state 
board  are  represented  by  counsel,  the 
city  by  William  H.  Hotchkiss,  who  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  state  in- 
surance department  by  Governor 
Hughes,  and  the  state  by  John  M. 
Bowers. 

The  city  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties is  apparently  omitting  no  effort  to 
make  good  its  charges.  In  mere  volume 
the  evidence  already  submitted  is  stag- 
gering. Not  only  has  it  described  in  de- 
tail the  conditions  found  in  32  institu- 
tions ;  it  has  analyzed  63  reports  of  the 
state  board  on  25  institutions,  and  has 
prepared  parallel  columns  showing  what 
conditions  the  state  found  and  what  the 
city  found  in  these  institutions. 

It  has  gone  further  than  that.  It  has 
shown  what  conditions  were  described 
in  the  body  of  the  state  board's  reports, 
and  has  then  shown  what  recommenda- 
tions of  improvement  were  contained  in 
the  "Summary  of  Needs  and  Defects" 
at  the  end  of  the  state  board's  reports. 
These  summaries  are  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  board,  and  it  is  to  them, 
the  city  department  contends,  that  su- 
perintendents of  institutions  look  for  the 
changes  they  are  expected  to  make.  Con- 
sequently, wiien  the  state  board  omits 
from  its  summaries  important  matters 
referred  to  in  its  own  reports — and  this 
the  evidence  of  the  city  department  tends 
to  show  was  often  done — the  depart- 
ment argues  that  the  board  convicts  it- 
self of  negligence  toward  the  children 
whose  well-being  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect. 

In  addition  to  all  these  facts,  the  city 
department  has  attempted  to  show  that 
during  the  past  two  years  improvements 
in  the  institutions  discussed  have  in 
most  instances  come  as  a  result  of  its 
recommendations  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  those  of  the  state  board. 

Of  the  63  state  board  reports  analyzed 
by  the  city  department,  60  are  declared 
to  be  silent  on  the  question  whether 
records  of  doctors'  visits  are  kept;  29 
make  no  mention  of  periodic  dental  ser- 
vice and  25  others  are  non-committal  as 
to  the  approval   or  disapproval   of  the 
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state  board  on  this  item;  the  whole  63 
omit  mention  of  so  important  a  matter 
as  dispensary  service;  40  are  silent  on 
the  adequacy  of  games  and  10  others 
non-committal ;  32  do  not  refer  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  and  24  are 
non-committal;  61  omit  mention  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  used ;  49  do  not  say 
whether  individual  toilet  articles  are 
provided;  57  fail  to  tell  whether  there 
is  a  trained  nurse  in  the  institution  hos- 
pital, and  61  are  silent  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  institution  staff. 

Reports  that  do  not  give  informa- 
tion on  such  important  matters  of  insti- 
tutional life  as  these,  the  city  depart- 
ment holds,  are  valueless  as  a  guide  to 
the  commitment  of  children. 

Supplementing  this  failure  of  the  state 
board  to  reveal  vital  conditions,  the  city 
department  has  summarized  its  own  dis- 
covery of  defects.  Of  28  institutions 
that  had  been  inspected  when  Mr.  Do- 
herty  made  his  annual  report  for  1915, 
22  were  found  subject  to  criticism  be- 
cause of  inadequate  medical  service;  12 
of  these  were  visited  by  physicians  only 
on  call  or  once  a  month,  and  in  10  ade- 
noid and  tonsil  cases  were  found  need- 
ing attention  with  no  steps  taken  to  rem- 
edy them;  22  of  the 28  gave  the  children 
inadequate  physical  examinations ;  25 
made  no  systematic  effort  to  ascertain 
the  mental  condition  of  children;  in  21 
dirty  beds,  bed  frames  and  bed  linen 
were  found ;  13  possessed  inadequate 
bathing  facilities;  20  were  criticized  on 
the  score  of  dietary,  23  on  the  score  of 
social  and  recreational  life,  21  for  in- 
adequate indoor  play  facilities,  24  on  the 
score  of  education,  and  18  for  inadequate 
after-care. 

For  four  full  days  those  present  at  the 
inquiry  were  harrowed  with  such  de- 
scriptions as  this — reciting  what  was 
found  May  28,  1915,  at  the  Sheltering 
Arms  Nursery,  a  Protestant  institution 
for  babies  and  young  children  in  Brook- 
lyn: 

"The  condition  of  the  children  was 
most  pitiable.  The  heads  of  68  of  these 
poor  miserable  little  creatures  were  dis- 
gustingly dirty  and  infested  with  ver- 
min and  nits.  In  the  kindergarten  class 
alone,  where  there  were  28  children.  26 
of  the  heads  were  alive  with  vermin. 
From  the  ears  of  two  badly-smelling, 
forlorn  little  tots,  the  freely-discharging 
pus  trickled  down  the  face.  Cases  of 
eczema  and  ringworm  were  many. 

"Because  of  lack  of  proper  bathing 
facilities,  the  children  are  mostly 
sponged.  The  caretakers  go  on  using 
the  same  towel  on  all  children  until  it 
is  too  wet  for  further  service.  Small 
wonder  there  are  so  many  cases  of  skin 
disease.  .  .  .  The  caretaker  uses  her 
own  dress  or  the  dresses  of  the  young- 


sters  in   drying   their   eyes   and   wiping 
their  noses. 

"The  supervision  and  care  of  the 
older  children's  infirmary  is  left  to  an 
ignorant,  slovenly  woman  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  wet-nursing  her  own  child  and 
another  infant,  cares  for  the  children 
convalescing  with  whooping  cough  and 
measles." 

Yet  when  an  inspector  for  the  state 
board  visited  the  institution  twelve  days 
later  he  found  conditions  so  satisfactory, 
says  the  city  department,  that  the  board 
issued  its  usual  monthly  certificate. 
The  city  department  stopped  commit- 
ments on  the  strength  of  what  it  had 
found  and  has  continued  to  refuse  to 
send  children  to  the  institution,  although 
the  management  has  showed  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  has  put  into  effect,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,  seventeen  of  the  forty- 
nine  recommendations  made  by  the 
department. 

The  state  board  has  already  indicated, 
in  a  measure,  its  line  of  defense.  This 
will  be,  first,  that  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state  the  board  is  an  in- 
specting and  supervisory  body,  without 
power  to  compel  institutions  to  adopt  its 
recommendations ;  second,  that  the  board 
has  done  its  full  duty  when  it  inspects 
these  institutions  and  issues  or  with- 
holds its  certificate  on  the  basis  of  its 
inspectors'  reports;  third,  that  it  never 
issues  these  certificates  when  an  institu- 
tion is  violating  the  board's  rules  in  a 
vital  matter;  fourth,  that  to  withhold  a 
certificate  for  slight  cause  or  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  would,  by  automatically 
stopping  the  payment  of  city  money, 
tend  to  put  an  institution  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  board  prefers  to  co-oper- 
ate with  institutions  in  the  effort  to  in- 
duce them  to  raise  their  standards;  fifth, 
that  it  has  been  compelled  to  recognize 
that  many  institutions  have  not  sufficient 
money  to  raise  their  standards  rapidly; 
and  sixth,  that  the  city  department  it- 
self has  a  duty  at  least  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  state  board  to  see  that  con- 
ditions in  institutions  are  satisfactory. 

The  board  lays  emphasis  on  the 
character  of  the  monthly  certificate  is- 
sued by  it.     This  reads: 

"The  State  Board  of  Charities  herebv 

certifies  that  located  at 

has  fi'ed  with  this  board  in 


due  form,  certificates  that  the  said  in- 
stitution has  complied  with  the  rules  of 
the  board  for  the  reception  and  retention 
of  inmates,  adopted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  and  the  state 

charities  law.   for  the  and 

that  such  evidence  is  satisfactory  to  this 
board." 

This,  says  the  state  hoard,  is  not  a 
certificate  that  the  hoard  has  found  con- 
ditions satisfactory,    but    that    the  evi- 


dence   submitted    by    the    institution    is 
satisfactory. 

To  this  defense  the  city  department 
replies  that  the  power  to  inspect  and 
supervise,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  the 
power  to  compel;  that  this  presumption 
is  the  same  as  that  which  grew  out  of 
the  insurance  scandals  some  years  ago, 
when  the  state  Department  of  Insurance, 
another  "supervising"  body,  was  made  to 
realize  that  it  could  and  should  compel 
the  private  companies  to  obey  the  law; 
moreover,  that  the  power  to  compel 
does  exist  in  the  state  board's  ad- 
mitted power  to  withhold  its  certificates 
and  in  its  further  power,  under  section 
14  of  article  2  of  the  state  charities 
law,  to  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  an  order  requiring  an  institu- 
tion to  modify  its  treatment  of  inmates; 
that  the  state  board  could  have  exer- 
cised a  still  further  power  to  compel 
through  publicity;  that  the  state  board 
employs  inspectors  for  the  very  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  conditions  in 
institutions;  that  it  has  been  grossly 
negligent  in  issuing  certificates  when 
conditions  were  so  bad  as  seriously  to 
jeopardize  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of 
children,  and  in  never  having  applied  to 
any  justice  for  the  order  described 
above;  that  the  last  clause  of  the  cer- 
tificate used — namely,  "and  that  such 
evidence  is  satisfactory  to  this  board" — 
is  tantamount  to  a  direct  declaration 
that  conditions  are  satisfactory;  and 
finally,  that  the  only  duty  resting  on  the 
city  department  is  to  assure  itself  that 
children  for  whose  maintenance  it  pays 
are  proper  public  charges,  and  that  it 
has  no  duty  of  inspection. 

The  city  department  declares  that 
most  of  the  improvements  in  institu- 
tions which  it  has  demanded  were  those 
that  cost  little  or  no  money.  It  answers 
the  fourth  assertion  of  the  state  board 
above,  by  pointing  out  that  the  few  cer- 
tificates which  the  board  has  withheld 
since  the  city  began  its  inspections  of 
institutions  have  not  tended  to  put  insti- 
tutions out  of  business  but  have  resulted 
on  the  contrary  in  bringing  about  im- 
provements. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  are:  William  R.  Stewart, 
president:  Stephen  Smith,  M.D. ;  Thom- 
as M.  Mulry.  J.  Richard  Kevin,  M.D. ; 
Simon  \V.  Roscndale,  Frank  F.  Gow, 
M.D.;  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  Daniel  Waite 
Burd'ck,  Horace  McGuire,  William  H. 
Gratwick.  and  Henry  Marquand.  There 
is  one  vacancy  at  the  present  time.  Rob- 
ert W.  Hebberd  has  been  secretary  of 
the  board  continuously  since  1896,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1906-9  when 
he  was  city  commissioner  of  public 
charities  under  Mayor  McClellan. 
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LAINTE"  is  the  Irish  word 
for  health,  pronounced  with 
the  softest  brogue,  as  if  it 
were  spelled  "schlaante." 
And  here  is  the  story  of  some  needs  of 
Ireland  and  the  efforts  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  to  meet 
these  needs,  told  by  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  who  is  now  a  visitor  in 
America. 

When  Lady  Aberdeen  founded  the 
Women's  National  Health  Association 
of  Ireland  in  1907,  the  first  efforts  of  the 
society  were  focused  upon  tubercu- 
losis. But  since  tuberculosis  touches 
every  aspect  and  problem  of  human  work 
and  existence,  the  society  began,  through 
Lady  Aberdeen's  initiative,  rapidly  to  ex- 
tend its  operations. 

It  faced  problems  of  housing;  it  real- 
ized what  the  loss  of  3,000,000  emigrants 
in  half  a  century  had  meant  to  Ireland; 
it  made  definite  efforts  to  provide  em- 
ployment, especially  out  of  doors,  for 
those  without  opportunity  of  earning. 
Poultry  farming  and  the  raising  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  encouraged  in 
vegetable  gardens  whose  produce  sold 
well. 

In   the   field   of   housing,    the    associa- 
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In  such  places,  in  Dublin  alone,  at  least 
20,000  families  exist,  12,000  of  these 
families  numbering  from  four  to  six 
people  each. 

When  finally  one  of  these  dilapidated 
old  houses  burns  down  or  collapses,  the 
rubbish  remains  filling  space  that,  if  re- 
claimed, might  be  used  as  a  playground 
for  children  in  that  crowded  district. 
Some  of  these  derelict  spaces  are  now 
converted  into  excellent  play  resorts 
through  the  association's  efforts.  To- 
gether with  housing  enterprises  and 
many  plans  for  child  welfare,  the  asso- 
ciation has  pushed  forward  its  primary 
interest,  the  anti-tuberculosis  work.  It 
has  prepared  exhibits,  large  and  small. 
The  larger  group  stays  at  headquarters 
or  travels  only  to  larger  cities;  but  the 
smaller  exhibits  have  already  traveled 
all  over  Ireland. 

A  care  committee  looks  after  the  fam- 
ily of  sanatorium  patients  and  endeavors 
to  follow  up  the  patients  themselves  af- 
ter they  return  home.  An  invalid  chil- 
dren section  also  aims  at  providing  visi- 
tors to  care  for  invalid  children  in  their 
own  homes,  many  of  these  being  chil- 
dren suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  joints  which  could  in  most 
cases  be  cured  or  greatly  alleviated  if 
institutions  for  such  treatment  existed 
in  Ireland. 

It  usually  happens  that  a  local  branch 
is  established  wherever  the  exhibit  has 
visited.  This  branch  undertakes  to  learn 
the  local  needs  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  exhibit  and  its  lecturers,  and 
to  gather  people  of  all  creeds  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  as  best  they  can. 
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tion  found  the  problem  to  be  peculiarly 
urgent  in  the  cities,  and  largely  through 
its  efforts  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Ireland  was  formed. 
More  has  been  done  in  Ireland  to  im- 
prove rural  conditions  than  to  do  away 
with  one-room  tenements  in  the  towns 
and  to  relieve  the  families  crowded  into 
them. 

"These  one-room  tenements  are  mel- 
ancholy relics  of  the  eighteenth  century 
houses  when  Dublin  was  gay,"  said  Lady 
Aberdeen.  "They  have  been  put  to  this 
use  by  owners  who  were  more  willing  to 
make  their  property  earn  than  to  keep 
it  in  order." 

The  water-supply  is  usually  a  tap  in  a 
back  yard.  Toilet  conditions  are  in  many 
instances  indescribable.  There  is  the 
common    door,    the    common    staircase. 


THE  NURSE  WAS  FAIRLY  SURE  OF  FIND- 
ING   TUBERCULOSIS    IN    THESE    HUTS, 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSING  CAMPAIGN 


ORMOND    MARKET  TRANSFORMED   INTO   A 
BOYS'  CAMP 

"At  least,''  said  Lady  Aberdeen,  "all 
the  windows  of  Ireland  are  open,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal." 

Throughout  each  itinerary  special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  school  buildings. 
The  faulty  condition  of  many  of  these — 
their  lack  of  proper  ventilation  and  in- 
adequacy of  toilet  facilities — is  one  of 
the  problems  which  must  early  face  the 
Irish  Parliament.  There  is  not  yet  an 
adequate  fund  for  heating  or  cleaning 
the  schools,  though,  at  the  instance  of 
the  health  association,  a  definite  im- 
provement in  this  matter  has  been  ef- 
fected. 

The  need  of  treatment  for  children's 
surgical  tuberculosis  cases  is  very  great. 
Of  all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  chil- 
dren under  five,  78  per  cent  are  the  re- 
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suit  of  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmon- 
ary. Four  years  ago,  the  government 
gave  to  the  Women's  Health  Association 
a  grant  to  provide  sanatorium  treatment 
for  tuberculous  patients  under  the  in- 
surance act.  The  association  began  its 
work,  overcoming  the  objections  of 
neighbors  near  and  far,  and  erected  a 
sanatorium  near  Dublin ;  but  the  grant 
proved  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  as- 
sociation's plans  for  other  buildings. 

And  then  came  the  war. 

Contractors  who  had  agreed  to  work 
on  the  deferred-payment  plan  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  willing  to  finish  the 
work  and  wait  for  payment,  but  not  so 
in  every  case.  Since  the  association  is 
incorporated,  no  member  can  be  liable 
for  more  than  10  per  cent;  but  it  is 
possible  for  creditors  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  court  to  have  the  association 
wound  up  and  thus  realize  a  certain 
amount  to  meet  liabilities.  Should  these 
contractors  carry  out  their  threat  to 
wind  up  the  association  and  its  work, 
the  beginnings  so  valuable  in  themselves, 
so  promising  for  the  social  and  individ- 
ual advancement  of  Ireland's  sick  will  be 
summarily  brought  to  naught. 

The  impending  danger  to  the  associa- 
tion, especially  to  its  plans  for  extensive 
child  welfare,  make  appeal  to  all  in  this 
country  who  claim  Irish  history  and  tra- 
ditions as  their  own — and  indeed  all  to 
whom  the  welfare  of  children  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern — to  maintain  this  work 
for  Ireland's  children  especially,  as  well 
as  for  Ireland's  industry  and  civic  pro- 
gress. 


HEALTH   CARAVAN  STARTING  ON   A  TOUR 
OF  THE  REMOTE  SECTIONS  OF  IRELAND 


The  health  departments  of  the 
227  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  25,000  or  more,  form  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  Franz 
Schneider,  Jr.,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. It  was  believed  that  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  programs  of  these  city  de- 
partments, and  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, would  both  show  to  what  de- 
gree they  were  meeting  their  opportun- 
ity and  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
measurements  of  nublic  health  progress. 

Says  Mr.   Schneider: 

"The  investigation  was  carried  on  en- 
tirely by  mail.  On  August  1,  1913,  let- 
ters were  addressed  to  the  health  officers 
of  the  cities,  requesting  copies  of  their 
last  two  annual  reports,  their  codes,  and 
their  financial  statements.  These  letters 
also  enclosed  a  questionnaire  covering 
the  twelve  subjects  of  inquiry — appro- 
priation, infant  hygiene  work,  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  laboratory 
service,  health  education  and  publicity, 
control  of  venereal  diseases,  housing 
regulation,  dispensary  service,  tuber- 
culosis work,  industrial  hygiene,  and  the 
number  of  privies. 

"About  one-third  of  tb"  departments 
answered  this  first  letter:  another  third, 
a  second  letter  sent  out  three  weeks  after 
the  first ;  and  another  fifth,  a  third  letter 
sent  out  a  month  after  the  second.  Let- 
ters addressed  to  mayors  and  chambers 
of  commerce  brought  in  replies  from  23 
more  cities,  leaving  only  eight  (3.5  per 
cent  of  the  total)  unheard  from  at  the 
close  of  the  canvass." 

The  eight  cities  from  which  no  re- 
plies could  be  secured  were :  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  Council  Bluffs,  la. ;  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
Newport,  Ky. ;  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Waco, 
Tex. 

With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  data 
supplied  are  for  the  year  1913;  and  the 
populations  are  those  for  July  1,  1913, 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  first  inquiry  related  to  appropria- 
tions and  was  answered  by  206  cities 
representing  over  29,000.000  people.  The 
aggregate  total  appropriation  reported 
was  $13,155,547,  or  a  crude  per  capita 
figure  of  44.6  cents. 

Charging  off  from  this  total  the  ex- 
penditures not  common  to  all  boards  and 
of  no  direct  hygienic  significance — such 
as  hospitals,  plumbing  inspection,  street 
cleaning,  etc. — the  result  showed  32.7 
cents  per  capita ;  excluding  the  city  of 
New  York.  27.3  cents  per  capita.  This 
per  capita  amount  varied  with  the  size 
of  cities,  the  larger  cities  having  the 
larger  average. 

"The  largest  per  capita  expenditure 
was  that  of  Seattle— $.98 ;  the  smallest 
that  of  Clinton.  Iowa, — jKt  of  one  cent. 
Others  of  the  larger  expenditures  were 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  ^$.93;  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
$.61  ;  Augusta,  da.,  $.61 ;  and  New  York, 
$.58;  among  the  smaller  were  Easton, 
Pa.,  $.02;  Aurora,  111.,  and  South  Bend. 
Tnd.,  $.03;  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  $.04,  and 
Lewiston,  Me.,  $.06. 

"Such  ridiculously  small  appropriations 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country." 

Among   the    state    groups,   the   South 


Atlantic  states  show  the  largest  aver- 
age— 34.4  per  capita;  the  East  North 
Central  states,  the  smallest — 15.2  (Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois). 
The  significance  of  these  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  departments' 
work,  is  emphasized  as  various  programs 
are  considered. 

To  the  query  relating  to  work  against 
infant  mortality,  201  cities  replied.  Of 
these,  22  per  cent  made  no  effort  what- 
ever, not  even  by  milk  inspection.  Again 
the  smaller  cities  show  most  badly;  33 
per  cent  having  on  their  programs  no- 
plan  for  infant  hygiene,  whereas,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  cities  of 
100,000  to  300,000,  69.2  of  which  have  the 
essential  features  of  a  "complete  pro- 
gram," and  the  cities  of  over  300,000, 
94.4  of  which  are  active  in  this  field. 

New  England  states  are  most  actively 
engaged  in  infant  hygiene ;  the  East 
North  Central  states  again  stand  "at 
the  foot,"  only  16  of  the  46  cities  that 
reported,  having  a  "complete  program." 

The  question  regarding  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children,  was,  says 
Mr.  Schneider,  in  most  cases  easily  and 
clearly  answered : 

"Of  211  cities  reporting,  167,  or  79 
per  cent,  reported  some  such  inspection : 
the  work  being  in  103  instances  under 
the  school  authorities  as  against  56  for 
the  health  department.  Five  cities  re- 
ported the  inspection  in  public  schools 
under  the  school  authorities  with  that  in 
parochial  or  private  schools  under  the 
health  department,  while  three  reported 
joint  control  by  the  two  authorities. 

"AH  of  the  larger  cities  had  inspection 
systems,  while  even  71  per  cent  of  the 
group  of  smallest  cities  provided  the 
service.  The  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren is  evidently  one  of  the  features  of  a 
public  health  program  whose  importance 
has  something  like  general  recognition." 

The  inspection  is  most  complete  in 
New  England :  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  states  rate  next,  but  again  the 
North  Central  group  ranks  low,  and  in 
the  Mountain  states  only  one  city  of  the 
five  reporting,  provided  for  this  work. 

Replies  to  inquiry  as  to  laboratory 
facilities  showed  that  "the  commoner 
laboratory  diagnosis — for  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  and  typhoid — were  offered 
in  136  of  the  218  cities  reporting.  Of 
the  other  diseases,  gonorrhea  was  fairly 
often  included,  but  syphilis  less  fre- 
quently. The  replies  regarding  the  ex- 
amination of  water,  milk,  and  foods, 
showed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
departments  had  facilities  for  chemical 
and  bacteriological  determination. 

"In  the  group  of  largest  cities  all  have 
well-rounded  laboratories.  Among  the 
smaller  cities  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  their  weakness  is  more  pronounced 
with  regard  to  facilities  for  laboratory 
diagnosis  of  communicable  diseases  than 
those  for  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  milk,  water,  and  food,  a 
circumstance  which  must  be  regarded  as 
unfortunate." 

The  states  of  the  Southeast  and  of  the 
Pacific  groups  make  the  best  showing  in 
respect  to  laboratory  service:  the  middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions  are 
in  greatest  need  of  improvement. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made.  Mr. 
Schneider  says,   in    public  health   educa- 
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tion  and  publicity,  even  since  his  inquiry 
was  begun ;  but  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement still  exists  throughout  the 
country  and  on  a  large  scale. 

"Some  interesting  replies  were  receiv- 
ed to  the  question  as  to  what  steps  the 
departments  had  taken  toward  control 
of  venereal  diseases.  Twenty-eight  cities 
reported  some  effort  more  aggressive 
than  free  laboratory  diagnosis.  In  four- 
teen cities  the  problem  was  attacked 
along  the  line  of  case  reporting. 

"Another  line  of  attack  was  repre- 
sented by  the  free  laboratory  diagnosis 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis — the  former 
being  offered  in  82  cities,  the  latter  in  46. 
Four  cities  offered  free  dispensary  treat- 
ment ;  three  forced  dangerous  cases  into 
hospitals;  and  two  offered  hospital  care 
to  indigents.  Regular  inspections  of 
prostitutes  were  made  in  eight  cities — 
this  type  of  effort  in  most  instances 
being  commented  on  as  unsatisfactory  in 
results. 


Central  cities  report  a  comprehensive 
program  or  investigation  of  reported 
cases.  Many  absolutely  ignore  the  prob- 
lem. The  influence  of  anti-tuberculosis 
campaigns  shows  in  eastern  regions. 

Another  branch  of  public  health  work 
receiving  as  yet  inadequate  attention  is 
industrial  hygiene.  Only  11  out  of  217 
cities  are  paying  special  attention  to  this 
problem.     But,  adds   Mr.   Schneider, 

"...  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  work  is  often,  and  properly, 
delegated  to  the  state  industrial  authori- 
ties. Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with 
the  present  development  of  state  effort 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  useful 
activity  on  the  part  of  local  health  au- 
thorities." 

Mr.  Schneider's  questionnaire  included 
also  questions  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
housing  code — distinguished  from  a 
building  code;  and  as  to  the  dry  closets 
and  privy  vaults  in  the  community. 


Finally,  in  Mr.  Schneider's  own 
words : 

"We  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  a  fifth  of  the  cities  made 
no  inspection  of  school  children;  over  a 
third  did  not  offer  the  ordinary  labora- 
tory diagnosis  for  the  commoner  com- 
municable diseases;  over  a  fourth  made 
no  effort  to  educate  in  health  matters; 
nearly  three- fourths  had  no  housing  law; 
nineteen-twentieths  had  no  concern  with 
the  hygiene  of  industry;  over  six-sev- 
enths had  no  program  against  the  ven- 
ereal diseases;  over  a  half  had  no  proper 
organization  to  combat  infant  mortality; 
and  less  than  a  quarter  had  a  coherent 
program  against  tuberculosis. 

"Surely  these  facts  argue  for  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  neglected  opportunity. 

"And  when  we  consider  that  this  in- 
vestigation made  no  attempt  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  attempted,  but 
only  whether  or  not  it  was  attempted ; 
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"Publicity  and  education,  reported  by 
three  cities;  placarding  of  nouses  of 
prostitution  when  considered  necessary, 
reported  by  one  city ;  and  prohibition  of 
employment  of  persons  having  venereal 
disease  in  food-handling  places,  also  re- 
ported by  one  city;  completes  a  list  of 
measures  attempted  which  probably  indi- 
cates certain  of  the  ways  in  which  health 
departments  will  endeavor  to  combat 
these  highly  important  diseases  in  the 
future." 

The  dispensary  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling disease  seems  as  yet  to  be  inade- 
quately appreciated.  Only  66  of  the  211 
cities  reporting  maintained  free  dispens- 
aries. Of  these  66,  administration 
varied,  being  in  charge  of  health  depart- 
ment, charity  department,  city  hospital, 
private  organizations,  county  or — in 
three  cases — the  police  department. 

The  variation  in  amount  and  value  of 
anti-tuberculosis  work  in  cities  of  dif- 
ferent size  is  striking: 

"Whereas  78  per  cent  of  the  cities 
over  300,000  population  had  compre- 
hensive programs,  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  cities  between  25.000  and  50,000  en- 
ter this  class.  Similarly,  only  11  per  cent 
of  the  larger  cities  fail  to  investigate  the 
reported  cases,  as  compared  with  77  per 
cent  for  the  smaller  cities. 

"Finally,  none  of  the  larger  cities 
ignores  the  problem  entirely  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  smaller 
cities,  which  made  no  effort  whatever." 

None  of  the  Mountain  or  West  South 


What  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mass  of  facts  and  figures  thus 
assembled? 

The  striking  correlation  between  the 
size  of  a  city  and  the  activity  of  its 
health  department  means,  in  view  of  all 
the  facts,  not  that  in  large  cities  condi- 
tions are  worse  than  those  in  the  coun- 
try and  therefore  work  must  be  more  in- 
tensive, but  rather  that  in  cities  people 
are  receiving  better  protection  from  pre- 
ventable diseases. 

The  superiority  of  data  from  southern 
and  Pacific  cities  is  another  reminder 
that  too  "many  of  the  northern  depart- 
ments, especially  in  the  smaller  places, 
are  relics  of  other  days,  being  in  many 
instances  mere  nuisance  abatement  of- 
fices." 

The  neglect  of  municipal  authorities 
to  make  adequate  appropriations,  shows 
evidently  that  the  public — sometimes  the 
department  itself — does  not  realize  some 
of  the  new  functions  belonging  to  a 
health  board.  Mr.  Schneider  re-empha- 
sizes the  suggestion  that  a  modern  de- 
partment should  have  a  yearly  per  capita 
figure,  a  sort  of  minimum  wage,  rang- 
ing from  $.50  to  $1. 

"What  can  we  expect  of  a  department 
in  a  city  of  25,000  whose  total  appro- 
priation is  $200?  .  .  .  Do  any  real 
differences  in  local  conditions  require 
that  Seattle  spend  98  cents  per  inhabit- 
ant per  year  while  Woonsocket  may  rest 
content  with  four  cents?" 


and  when,  with  the  departments  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  mind,  we  re- 
flect on  the  partial  thoroughness  with 
which  their  slender  staffs  compel  them 
to  perform  their  work,  the  conclusion  be- 
comes inevitable  that  public  health  work 
in  this  country  is  still  in  its  infancy — 
certainly  as  far  as  application  of  estab- 
lished scientific  methods  is  concerned." 
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ETWEEN  HOSPITAL  WARD  AND 
DAILY  WORK 

Through  the  million-dollar  gift 
of  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice  of  New  York,  a 
place  will  be  provided  for  those  who  face 
the  problem  of  proper  care  in  the  inter- 
val between  hospital  ward  and  daily 
work.  Mrs.  Rice's  gift,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  is  given  to  the  Beth-Israel 
Hospital  Association  for  a  convalescent 
home  to  be  administered  by  Beth-Israel 
Hospital. 

According  to  Superintendent  Louis  J. 
Frank  of  Beth-Israel,  the  new  Rice  Hos- 
pital will  take  not  only  ambulatory  pati- 
ents but  those  also  who  must  be  carried 
from  the  wards,  and  whose  chance  for 
complete  recovery  depends  largely  upon 
a  prolonged  period  of  rest  and  super- 
vision. In  selecting  patients,  preference 
will  be  given  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  a  long  sanatorium  treatment. 
No  distinctions  of  sects  will  be  observed. 

Plans  are  being  advanced  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  building  and  equipment, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  January,  1917,  the 
new  hospital  may  be  in  operation. 
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THE  MILL 

Harriet  Murdock  Billings 


A     WORLD  of  revolving  wheels 
Of  pulleys  that  whirl  about, 
Urging  the  shuttles  that  speed 
In  and  under  and  out 

Rooms  full  of  hurry  and  din ; 

Looms  going  clickety  clack, 
Throwing  the  shuttles  that  dart 

In  and  over  and  back. 

In  midst  of  revolving  wheels, 
We  pull  the  levers  about, 

Starting  the  shuttles  that  flash 
In  and  under  and  out. 

In  rooms  that  reek  of  oil, 

We  stand  by  the  looms  that  clack, 
Guiding  the   shuttles  that  fly 

In  and  over  and  back. 


And  oh,  for  that  far  off  time! 

That  almost  forgotten  day, 
"Ere  wheels  whirled  madly  about, 

When  folk  found  time  for  play. 

When  shuttles  were  thrown  by  hand; 

And  those  who  weaved  could  look 
out 
On  a  world  of  tender  green, 

And  all  was  quiet  about. 

And  hurry  and  rush  and  din 

Far  in  the  future  away, 
And  men  looked  happy  at  work, 

With  some  strength  left  for  play. 

But — this  is  a  world  of  wheels, 

Of  pulleys  that  whirl  about, 
Hurling  the  shuttles  that  speed, 
Over,  under  and  out. 
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THE  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining 
Company  is  a  North  American 
company  which  went  down  to 
Peru  with  a  capital  of  $16,000,- 
000  to  mine  coal,  silver,  and  copper. 
Dora  Mayer,  who  writes  about  it 
for  the  Asociacion  Pro-Indigena,  does 
not  name  or  locate  the  stockholders 
more  specifically.  The  company  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  mines  and  in  the  construction 
of  a  smelter  on  the  edge  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  some  150  miles  north  of  Lima, 
about  which  a  town  has  now  sprung  up, 
known  by  the  name  of  Smelter. 

To  connect  mines  and  smelter  and 
other  properties  the  company  construct- 
ed 82  miles  of  railroad  which  was  open- 
ed to  traffic  in  1904.  By  owning  the  rail- 
road the  company  controls  the  supplies 
for  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  it  took 
care  also  "to  monopolize  the  two  essen- 
tial elements  of  life,  water  and  salt;  it 
does  not  monopolize  the  air  because  it 
cannot,"   says   Miss   Mayer. 

The  company  needed  5,000  laborers  to 
operate  the  mines.  These  were  recruited 
from  the  Andes  region.  The  inhabitants 
were  originally  peasant  farmers  suffi- 
ciently content  with  their  small  holdings 
and  leading  an  undisturbed  life.  They 
had  to  be  baited  away  from  their  moun- 
tain lands  into  the  drudgery  of  the  mines. 
A  method  of  recruiting  called  the 
enganch  was  adopted  by  the  company. 
Its  agent,  knowing  that  some  creditor 
is  pressing  the  Indian,  comes  to  him 
with  a  loan  of  from  $25  to  $150  and 
by  inducing  him  to  sign  a  contract 
deprives  him  of  his  personal  liberty  un- 
til the  debt  is  paid.  Petty  fines,  mistakes 
in  reckoning,  expenses  here  and  there, 
serve,  says  Miss  Mayer,  to  prolong  his 


Absentee 

American  Capital 

in  Peru 

TN  Lima,  Peru,  is  the  Asociacion 
Pro-Indigena  described  by  a 
correspondent  as  "a  group  of  dis- 
interested humanitarians,  who  are 
striving  to  mitigate  the  hard  lot  of 
the  poor  and  humble  native  ele- 
ment in  Peru."  A  pamphlet  de- 
scribing conditions  surrounding 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Com- 
pany in  Peru,  from  which  ma- 
terial for  this  article  zvas  drawn, 
has  been  issued  in  behalf  of  this 
organization  by  Dora  Mayer,  a 
woman  of  German  descent  and 
English  education,  living  in  Callao, 
Peru,  zvho  is  so  active  philan- 
thropically  and  intellectually  that 
a  British  minister,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic himself,  has  said,  "She  is  a 
veritable  Protestant  saint." — 
Editor. 


obligations  to  the  company  until  some- 
times "the  case  is  not  rare  that  work- 
men who  have  been  contracted  for  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  cannot  get  away  from 
the  mine  for  a  couple  of  years." 

Labor  is  cheap  and  treated  so.  Duties 
on  imports  necessary  to  mining  amount 
to  nothing,  and  the  country  is  rich  in 
copper  ore.  These  are  the  advantages 
to  the  profit-makers  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Mining  Company.     Of  the  share 


in  these  advantages  received  by  the 
miners  themselves,  Miss  Mayer  writes 
with  indignation. 

The  workmen  are  forced  to  trade  at 
the  Mercantile,  as  the  company's  sup- 
ply store  has  been  named,  "where  the 
prices  are  often  30  per  cent  higher  than 
those  current  in  neighboring  stores." 
A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Cerro  de  Pasco  built  a  new  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Smelter,  and  called  it  Alto  Peru.  It  was 
made  up  of  a  population  of  600  persons 
more  or  less. 

The  company  immediately  grew  alarm- 
ed, thinking  that  the  merchants  of  Alto 
Peru  might  be  dangerous  competitors  to 
the  Mercantile,  and  it,  therefore,  "re- 
solved to  isolate  this  settlement  from  its 
own  dependencies,  by  erecting  a  wall  be- 
tween the  two,  of  eight  feet  in  height, 
totally  closed  in  all  its  extent  and  with  a 
deep  moat  at  its  bottom,  which  would 
effectually  impede  any  access  in  that 
direction. 

"Besides  the  wall,  a  high  wire  fence 
with  points  was  run  all  round  the  village 
of  Smelter,  the  indispensable  outlets 
being  severely  guarded,  so  that  not  an 
employe  or  workman  of  the  mining  com- 
pany, of  whom  there  are  more  than  2,000 
could  buy  a  cent  of  bread  at  Alto  Peru." 

The  hospital  of  the  company  is  sadly 
deficient  and  yet  the  common  laborer's 
tribute  to  it  is  $1  a  month.  For  him  the 
railroad  service  out  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict into  town  is  slow,  unsafe  and  un- 
healthy. "The  icy  wind  of  those  heights 
whistles  through  the  broken  window- 
panes"  of  his  car,  but  "for  certain  fami- 
lies whom  the  company  distinguishes  and 
to  whom  it  facilitates  opportunities  to  go 
to  'surprise-parties,'  there  are  decent  car- 
riages which  are  dispatched  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  to  any  place 
whatever. 

"The  workmen  who  bring  forth  the 
copper  for  the  North  American  com- 
merce and  in  a  body  pay  $350  for  hos- 
pital dues  have  to  travel  when  sick,  with- 
out receiving  food  or  assistance,  in  a 
train  which  crawls  miserably  to  its  place 
of  destination  in  perhaps  twelve  hours' 
time." 

Although,  according  to  Miss  Mayer's 
pamphlet,  "the  principle  of  the  master's 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  his  em- 
ployes is  established  by  law,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  theories  of  modern 
science  upon  the  subject,"  the  attitude 
of  the  company,  judging  from  the  series 
of  cases  which  she  goes  on  to  cite,  is 
one  of  insolence  and  brutality. 

Miss  Mayer  reviews  a  report  made 
on  March  12,  1909,  to  the  director  of 
public  works  in  Peru.  She  says  this  re- 
port declared  "that  the  mining  enter- 
prises give  no  notice  to  the  authorities, 
of  the  people  who  are  wounded  in  the 
operation  of  their  industry;  that  the 
number  of  accidents  is  at  least  three  or 
four  times  higher  than  that  which  be- 
comes known  to  the  public ;  that  the 
work  of  perforation  and  the  manage- 
ment of  explosives  is  performed  without 
precaution  of  any  kind;  that  preliminary 
tests  are  never  made  in  the  dangerous 
places  of  excavation ;  that  explosives  are 
accumulated  within  the  interior  of  the 
mines,  as  though  it  were  the  same  as 
depositing  wood:   that   the  dynamite   is 
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transported  together  with  the  detona- 
tors; that  too  many  shots  are  fired  at 
one  time,  without  employing  special 
matches;  that  the  explosives  are  heated 
without  taking  precaution,  these  sub- 
stances being  handled  out  as  if  they  were 
like  other  inert  ones;  that  the  mines 
have  only  one  outlet,"  etc. 

Naturally,  strikes  are  rare  since  the 
change  from  agriculture  to  industry  is 
sudden  for  the  laborer,  and  he  is  "so 
submissive  and  accustomed  to  all  kinds 
of  privation."  After  a  terrible  explo- 
sion in  1908,  the  workmen  for  very  fear 
would  not  return  to  the  mine,  despite 
their  contracts  and  the  contracting 
agents. 

"The  company  will  take  pride,"  writes 
Miss  Mayer,  "in  being  able  to  say  some 
day,  when  it  returns  to  the  United  States, 
laden  with  fabulous  treasures  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  that  it  did  not  leave  a 
cent  in  the  country  to  which  it  owes  its 
fortune.  All  that  it  leaves  behind  will 
be  ruin,  desolation,  misery,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  ill-treatment." 


THE   MAN   WITH   THE  WHEEL  BARROW 

(to  the  right) 
By  Mahonri  Young 
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SINCE  the  organization  of  the 
American  Economic  Association 
thirty  years  ago,  there  have  been 
but  two  of  its  twenty-five  scien- 
meetings  at  which  one  session,  at 
least,  has  not  been  devoted  to  theoretical 
discussion. 

This  prominence  reflects  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  American  economists  in 
social  speculation.  The  conspicuous 
place  of  theoretical  papers  in  journal 
literature,  the  considerable  proportion 
of  expository  treatises  among  formal 
publications  are  counterparts  of  the  same 
phenomenon. 

The  scientific  results  attained  in  the 
quarter  century  have  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  an  incessant  doctrinal 
activity.  The  devotees  of  a  science  are 
notoriously  incompetent  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  its  contemporary  phase. 
There  is  likely  to  be  either  unwarranted 
depreciation  or  complacent  over-esti- 
mate. This  is  as  true  of  the  physical 
as  of  the  social  sciences.  If,  in  our  own 
day,  Jevons  reduced  "the  hazy  and  pre- 
posterous assumptions"  of  contempor- 
ary economics  to  "the  fragments  of  a 
shattered  science,"  so,  in  medical  science. 
Osier  has  spoken  of  "an  art  which  is  still 
deep  in  the  sloughs  of  empiricism." 

But  the  depression  which  many  Ameri- 
can economists  feel  as  to  the  present 
state  and  tendency  of  the  science  is 
something  more  than  this  habitual  de- 
preciation. It  is  born  of  the  conviction 
that  economic  science  as  pursued  in  the 
United  States  has  been  infected  by  un- 
sound method,  that  the  productivity  of 
scientific  labor  has  been  thereby  im- 
paired, and  that  a  further  diversion  of 
energy  into  barren  and  profitless  areas  is 
threatened. 

Following  the  example   of  the   great 
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Scientific  Progress 

By  Jacob  H.  Hollander 

PROFESSOR   OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY,   JOHNS 
HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY 


HT  HE  necessity  of  verification 
■*■  in  economic  inquiry — in  other 
words,  the  exhaustive  study  of 
facts  before  announcing  conclu- 
sions or  proposing  remedies — ivas 
what  Professor  Hollander  urged 
upon  the  economists  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Washington. 

An  abstract  of  his  paper  is  here 
presented.  While  the  paper  was 
written  for  economists,  Professor 
Hollander's  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  careful  research  is  equally  im- 
portant to  social  workers.  Its  ob- 
vious applicability  to  such  work  as 
that  of  the  late  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  gives  it  a  place 
in  the  Industry  Department. — 
Editor. 


masters  of  our  science,  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  formal  methodologists — 
American  economists  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  economic  speculation  in 
the  past  thirty  years  have  used  a  domin- 
antly  deductive  method. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this  pro- 
cedure. It  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
cedent on  the  part  of  economists  from 
Dugald  Stewart  to  Alfred  Marshall;  of 
approval  on  the  part  of  logicians  from 


Archbishop  Whewell  to  Professor  Key- 
nes; of  successful  resistance  to  methodo- 
logical attack  from  Richard  Jones  to 
Gustav  Schmoller. 

The  real  charge  against  American 
economic  speculation  is  not  that  it  has 
made  use  of  deduction  but  that  it  has 
made  use  of  it  wrongly  and  defectively. 
The  indictment  lies,  in  strict  accuracy, 
not  against  erroneous  method  but  against 
imperfect  employment. 

The  economy  of  intellectual  effort  de- 
mands that  any  hypothesis  as  to  an  ex- 
isting uniformity  or  a  causal  relation 
among  a  body  of  facts  shall  before  pres- 
entation as  a  scientific  contribution  be 
verified  by  experiment,  by  specific  in- 
stance or  by  logical  equivalent.  If  ex- 
perience be  the  necessary  resort  the 
mere  circumstance  that  the  facts  are 
complex  or  difficult  of  access  does  not 
relieve  the  investigator  of  his  responsi- 
bility. He  must  exhaust  the  possibilities, 
state  frankly  what  he  has  done,  and 
qualify  his  inference  accordingly. 

Economic  speculation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  marred  by  the  omission, 
deliberate  or  unwitting,  of  verification, 
the  comparison  between  the  conclusions 
of  reasoning  and  the  results  of  observa- 
tion. In  so  far,  it  has  partaken  of  the 
character  not  of  economic  theory  but  of 
economic  theorizing. 

Grave  as  has  been  the  direct  harm  to 
the  progress  of  economic  science  by 
faulty  method,  the  larger  injury  has 
been  the  unwholesome  influence  exerted 
by  example  upon  students,  devotees  and 
disciples.     This  has  taken  the   form  of 

(a)  the  encouragement  of  commentation, 

(b)  the  vogue  of  text-book  writing,  (c) 
the  tolerance  of  metaphysical  contro- 
versy as  to  final  terms  and  ultimate  con- 
cepts. 
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The  Encouragement  of  Commenta- 
tion. Historians  of  scientific  thought 
describe  as  "the  commentatorial  spirit" 
that  disposition  among  scholars  to  lean 
on  the  authority  of  earlier  thinkers,  to 
study  the  opinions  of  others  as  the  only 
mode  of  forming  their  own;  to  read 
nature  through  books ;  to  attend  to  what 
has  been  already  thought  and  said, 
rather  than  to  what  really  is  and  happens. 
This  "reign  of  mere  disputation"  has 
been  recurrent  in  the  history  of  thought, 
and  always  with  unfortunate  result. 

A  kindred  mode  of  intellectual  activity 
has  engaged  American  economists  of 
our  own  generation  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  It  has  given  us  that  "sci- 
entific snobbishness"  which  M.  Poincare 
warns  us  "is  so  easy  to  gull  by  its  novel- 
ties." It  has  exalted  smartness  and  hy- 
percriticism  at  the  expense  of  scientific 
industry. 

It  has  encouraged  a  mischievous  con- 
cept— "the  economic  theorist"  or  the 
specialist  in  economic  theory — a  superior 
breed  of  economist  who  looks  upon  posi- 
tive inquiry  much  as  the  late  Professor 
Clifford  regarded  sociology,  as — "all 
about  papa  and  mama,  clothes,  houses, 
shops,  policemen,  half-pence  and  such 
like." 

It  has  countenanced  a  mode  of  scien- 
tific participation  wherein  the  economic 
fledgling,  instead  of  serving  the  hard 
apprenticeship  of  observation,  investiga- 
tion, description  and  empirical  general- 
ization attempts  the  short-cut  to  scien- 
tific eminence  by  laying  hold  of  the  latest 
contribution  to  economic  speculation, 
mulling  and  pawing  over  it  by  what 
Pearson  has  termed  "some  obscure  pro- 
cess of  internal  cogitation,"  and  emerg- 
ing with  "a  paper  on  theory,"  with  re- 
joinder and  counter-reply  to  follow. 

The  Vogue  of  Text-book  Writing. 
Since  1885  there  have  been  published  in 
the  United  States  nearly  thirty  text- 
books, on  political  economy.  The  text- 
writing  habit  of  American  economists  is 
in  part  capable  of  materialistic  interpre- 
tation— the  problem  of  undergraduate 
teaching  and  the  pressure  of  enterpris- 
ing publishers.  In  so  far  as  an  econo- 
mic treatise  is  an  exposition — in  manner 
suited  to  student  or  reader  needs — of  the 
prevailing  state  of  the  science,  with 
such  further  addition  or  amendment  as 
the  independent  labors  of  the  author 
have  contributed — it  serves  a  valid  sci- 
entific end. 

This  ceases  to  be  the  case  when  the 
text-book  becomes  either  a  mere  stylistic 
paraphrase,  or  a  device  for  incorporating 
untested  hypotheses  into  the  body  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  state  of  mind  where- 
in the  economist  as  teacher  finds  it 
essential,  as  evidence  of  intellectual 
autonomy  to  prepare  a  text-book  of  his 
own  composition,  much  as  the  economic 
departments  of  the  last  decade  deemed 
it  important  to  establish  institutional 
journals,   is,   of  course,   unfortunate. 

But  at  worst  this  is  prodigal  waste  of 
a  scholar's  energy.  Far  more  serious 
in  its  scientific  consequence  is  it  for  the 
text-book  to  be  exploited  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  scientifically  incomplete  theories. 
With  the  manual  become  in  so  far  a 
treatise,  demanding  that  every  new  ele- 
ment undergo  the  hard  rigorous  test  of 
scientific   method,   that   gaps  be   neither 


evaded  nor  glossed  but  remain  gaps  un- 
til properly  bridged — substitution  of  hy- 
potheses for  theories,  of  assumption  for 
proof — is  a  mischievous,  because  a 
masked,  lapse. 

Controversy  as  to  Final  Terms.  It 
is  no  new  thing  for  economists  to  en- 
gage in  controversy  as  to  final  terms  and 
in  speculation  as  to  ultimate  concepts. 
The  historic  Political  Economy  Club 
discussed  "the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  demand."  John  Stuart  Mill 
rated  as  "an  unsettled  question  of  politi- 
cal economy"  the  correct  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  "the  words  productive  and 
unproductive."  Malthus  wrote  a  book 
on  Definitions  in  Political  Economy,  and 
appended  a  set  of  them. 

The  last  months  of  Ricardo's  life 
were  absorbed  in  animated  controversy 
as  to  the  measure  of  value,  and  there 
is  at  least  Maria  Edgeworth  s  story  of 
the  gentleman  who,  when  asked  if  he 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Political  Eco- 
nomy Club,  answered  that  he  would 
"whenever  he  could  find  two  members 
of  it  that  agree  on  any  one  point." 

There  are  two  motives  which  may 
lead  the  economist  to  such  activity.  The 
first  is  the  desire  of  the  investigator  to 
amend  or  revise  an  accepted  term  or 
concept  by  incorporating  the  tested  re- 
sult of  his  own  research.  It  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  progress  of  a  science 
is  registered.  Its  characteristics  are 
caution,  restraint  and  abundant  evidence. 
Of  this  kind  were  Ricardo's  correction 
of  Gresham's  law  and  Walker's  disas- 
sociation  of  the  captain  of  industry. 

Very  different  is  the  impulse  to  debate 
terms  and  to  discuss  postulates  in  a 
spirit  of  logical  disputation  and  meta- 
physical refinement — as  exemplified  in 
so  much  American  economic  writing. 
The  physicist  debates  the  constitution  of 
energy,  the  chemist  discusses  the  com- 
position of  matter,  the  biologist  argues 
the  origin  of  life;  but  none  of  these  as 
the  economist  theorizes  over,  let  us  say, 
the  nature  of  value.  Historical  equip- 
ment, intellectual  maturity,  inductive  ex- 
perience must  be  possessed  by  the  natural 
scientist  in  the  very  highest  degree  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  grapple  with  the 
ultimate  concepts  of  his  field  of  study. 

If  there  be  substantial  truth  in  the 
foregoing,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  is 
neither  methodological  formulae  nor  an 
"advice  to  young  economists,"  but  a 
larger  scientific  consciousness.  The 
political  economist  can  not  with  impun- 
ity continue  to  neglect  an  essential  pro- 
cess in  scientific  inquiry. 

A  generation  ago  Cliffe  Leslie  ven- 
tured the  hope  that  America  would  take 
an  active  part  in  bringing  to  light  and 
in  solving  those  "new  economic  prob- 
lems" which  the  chief  economists  of 
both  worlds  have  never  yet  raised  and 
of  which  they  have  not  dreamed.  If  the 
coming  years  are  to  bring  us  nearer  to 
that  still  remote  goal,  it  must  be  by  un- 
remitting regard  to  Huxley's  classic 
warning:  "Whenever  science  has  halted 
or  strayed  from  the  right  path,  it  has 
been  either  because  its  votaries  have 
been  content  with  mere  unverified  or 
unverifiable  speculation;  or  it  has  been 
because  the  accumulation  of  details  of 
observation  has  for  a  time  excluded 
speculation." 
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AGE  CONTRACTS  AND  THE 
MINE  WORKERS 


The  United  Mine  Workers 
recently  held  its  biennial  convention  in 
Indianapolis.  The  matter  of  greatest 
importance  considered  was  the  basis  for 
the  renewal  of  contracts,  most  of  which 
in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  dis- 
tricts will  expire  April  1. 

It  was  voted  to  demand  a  10  per  cent 
advance  in  the  bituminous  field,  and  to 
endorse  the  demands  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  anthracite  miners  in  their  con- 
vention in  September,  1915.  These  de- 
mands were  as  follows: 

"1.  We  demand  that  the  next  con- 
tract be  for  a  period  of  two  years,  com- 
mencing April  1,  1916,  and  ending 
March  31,  1918,  and  that  the  making  of 
individual  agreements  and  contracts  in 
the  mining  of  coal  shall  be  prohibited. 

"2.  We  demand  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  on  all  wage  rates  now  being  paid 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields. 

"3.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  work 
day  for  all  day  labor  employed  in  and 
around  the  mines,  the  present  rates  to  be 
the  basis  upon  which  the  advance  above 
demanded  shall  apply,  with  time  and 
half  time  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

"4.  We  demand  full  and  complete  rec- 
ognition of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  of  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  1,  7  and  9,  Anthracite. 

"5.  We  demand  a  more  simplified, 
speedy  and  satisfactory  method  of  ad- 
justing grievances. 

"6.  We  demand  that  no  contract  miner 
shall  be  permitted  to  have  more  than 
one  working  place. 

"7.  We  demand  that  the  selling-price 
of  mining  supplies  to  miners  be  fixed  on 
a  more  equitable  and  uniform  basis. 

"8.  We  demand  that  whenever  coal 
shall  be  mined  on  a  car  basis,  it  shall  be 
weighed  and  paid  for  on  a  mine  run 
basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  all 
refuse  cleaned  from  the  coal  shall  be 
paid  for  on  at  least  an  equal  basis  as 
paid  for  the  coal  mined. 

"9.  We  demand  a  readjustment  of  the 
machine  mining  scale  to  the  extent  that 
equitable  rates  and  conditions  shall  ob- 
tain as  a  basis  for  this  system. 

"10.  We  demand  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  detailed  wage  scales  and  the 
settlement  of  internal  questions,  both  as 
regards  prices  and  conditions,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  representatives  of  the  op- 
erators and  miners  of  each  district  to 
be  adjusted  on  an  equitable  basis." 

The  "'full  and  complete  recognition" 
of  the  union  is  generally  assumed  to  in- 
clude the  holding  of  union  dues  out  of 
the  men's  pay  envelopes,  and  paying 
them  to  the  officers  of  the  union,  the 
system  known  as  the  check-off.  This 
custom  has  been  general  in  the  union- 
ized bituminous  districts,  but  it  has  not 
been  in  use  in  the  anthracite  field. 

It  was  stated  that  conferences  with 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  operators 
would  begin  in  February.  The  con- 
vention voted  that  if  agreements  had 
not  been  reached  by  April  1,  no  strike 
would  take  place,  the  men  working  as 
long  as  negotiations  were  in  progress. 


GROUP  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  DELEGATES  WHO  JOINED  THE  EXPEDITION  AT  COPENHAGEN 


The  Expedition  in  Sweden 


Copenhagen,  January  2,  1016 

(Opened   and   passed    by    the 
censor). 


British 


THE  Ford  peace  expedition  left 
Sweden  after  a  week  of  definite 
gain.  Swedish  and  American  ob- 
servers agreed  that  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  undertaking  was  deepened 
and  much  wavering  opinion  was  turned 
in  favor  of  the  movement  as  the  meet- 
ings and  opportunities  for  contact  pro- 
gressed. 

The  public  demonstration  which  took 
place  as  the  train  left  amazed  even  the 
local  reception  committee.  It  was  a 
demonstration  that  marked  a  liberation 
of  peace  sentiment  among  large  num- 
bers of  people  from  different  walks  in 
life.  Crowds  lined  the  streets  waving 
and  cheering  and  the  last  thing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  heard  was  the  singing 
of  America  by  the  Workingmen's  Sing- 
ing Society.  In  the  official  pocket  of  the 
expedition  was  an  invitation,  signed  by 
Mayor  Lindhargen,  chairman  of  the 
local  reception  committee,  to  make  Stock- 
holm the  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
mediation  commission. 

The  Swedish  committee  had  sent  ad- 
vance representatives  to  Christiania  to 
find  out  the  real  nature  of  the  expedition 
before  the  Stockholm  program  was  plan- 
ned. And  on  the  advice  of  these  per- 
sons the  Stockholm  people  decided  to 
co-operate  and  were  hard  at  work  when 
the  party  arrived. 

In  Sweden  as  in  the  United  States 
some  peace  organizations  have  taken  the 
same  stand  as  did  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
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Concluding  letters  on  the  Ford 
Peace  Expedition 

By  Florence  L.  Lattimore 


Earlier  correspondence  appeared  in  The 
Survey  for  January  15 


tion  in  the  United  States;  they  have 
decided  to  wait  till  the  war  stops  before 
they  begin  to  work. 

Of  the  three  main  Swedish  organiza- 
tions— the  Union  for  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration, the  Association  for  Peace,  and 
the  Association  for  Peace  and  Defense 
— only  the  Union  for  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration was  strongly  represented  on  the 
local  reception  committee,  and  the  As- 
sociation for  Peace  and  Defense — the 
newest  peace  society  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  one  which  favors  increase  of 
armament  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency— was  not  represented  at  all. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee which  worked  with  the  expedi- 
tion in  Stockholm  was  an  emergency 
committee  made  up  of  about  twenty  well- 
known  men  and  women  some  of  whom 
had  never  before  taken  active  part  in 
the  peace  movements. 

This  committee  brought  together  sev- 
eral different  elements,  willing  to  work 
for     peace     and     seeing     in     the     Ford 


expedition  the  beginnings  of  an  organ 
of  expression.  Politically  this  commit- 
tee represented  the  liberal  and  Social- 
Democratic  groups,  the  mayor  himself 
being  a  Social-Democrat  appointed  for 
life.  In  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  con- 
servative papers  and  much  private  ridi- 
cule, he  conspicuously  supported  the  ex- 
pedition at  every  turn  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  go  with  it  to  Denmark. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  a  more 
or  less  cordial  reception  would  be  given 
by  Sweden  because  of  the  decidedly  pro- 
German  sympathies  of  the  people  and 
the  assumption  that  Germany  is  ready 
for  peace.  The  prophecy  that  such 
sympathies  would  be  influential  in  bring- 
ing to  the  expedition  a  delegation  which 
would  reflect  this  sentiment,  however, 
went  the  way  of  other  prophecies  and 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  delegation  suggested  by  the  local 
reception  committee  of  Stockholm  and 
invited  by  the  expedition  was  not  pro- 
German.  But  when  one  comes  to  exam- 
ine into  the  points  of  view  of  Swedes 
who  are  pro-ally,  he  finds  that  a  pro-ally 
is  one  who  fears  Germany  more  than 
he  fears  England  and  Russia  and  that  a 
pro-German  fears  the  Slav  more  than  he 
does  the  Teuton.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
greater  faith  in  one  power  than  in  an- 
other, but  of  relative  dread. 

The  Stockholm  visit  was  a  surprise  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  scheme  of  things 
when  Mr.  Ford  turned  back  at  Christi- 
ania. The  news  came  in  the  middle  of 
the  coldest  night  in  thirty  years  as  the 
train  crawled  across  to  Stockholm  on 
bad     Swedish    coal,    ten    hours    behind 
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schedule.  The  reaction  to  the  news  on 
the  part  of  the  two  major  groups  into 
which  the  party  had  become  divided,  was 
characteristic. 

There  was  a  stampede  of  frenzied 
newsmen  into  the  unheated  car  where 
some  typewriters  had  been  set  up,  and 
wrapped  in  overcoats,  hats  and  even 
gloves  they  began  working  up  cable  dis- 
patches announcing  the  death  of  the 
Ford  expedition.  Not  one  of  them  had 
had  the  news  sense  to  stay  behind  in 
Christiania  with  Mr.  Ford  to  get  the 
story  first-hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  gath- 
ering of  forces  of  those  members  de- 
termined to  pull  the  expedition  through 
even  without  a  leader.  As  Louis  P. 
Lochner  said,  "Now  comes  the  test.  We 
must  show  that  our  faith  is  not  in  a 
man  alone  but  in  an  ideal." 

Immediately  after  reaching  Stockholm 
the  expedition  was  organized  anew  un- 
der an  administration  committee  of 
seven,  named  by  Mr.  Ford  just  before 
he  sailed  for  home.  These  members 
were  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mrs.  Joseph  Fels  of  Philadelphia, 
Frederick  H.  Holt  of  Detroit,  Benjamin 
W.  Heubsch  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago,  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  of  Denver,  and  Lola  M.  Lloyd 
of  Winnetka,  111. 

Rosika  Schwimmer  remained  as  ex- 
pert advisor.  She  did  so  at  Mr.  Ford's 
insistence.  Madame  Schwimmer  had  of- 
fered her  resignation  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Mr.  Ford  to  return  to  America,  for, 
without  him,  as  American  and  host,  to 
pass  on  the  many  matters  bound  to 
arise — matters  which  she  as  foreigner, 
member  of  a  belligerent  nation,  should 
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not  be  asked  to  settle — her  position 
would  give  rise  to  serious  misconcep- 
tions. Mr.  Ford  felt  that  she  was  the 
only  person  connected  with  the  party 
who  understood  the  points  of  contact  in 
liurope  as  well  as  the  situation  in 
America,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  not  have  wished  to  continue  to 
support  the  expedition  if  she  refused  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  Ford  was  extremely  ill  and  left 
for  his  steamer  without  modifying  his 
decision. 

Rosika  Schwimmer,  Hungarian,  found 
herself,  therefore,  leader  of  an  Ameri- 
can expedition  in  which  even  such  peo- 
ple as  Grace  Wales  and  Inez  Milhol- 
land  Boissevain,  residents  and  peace 
workers  in  the  United  States,  had  no 
voice  because  one  was  born  in  Canada 
and  the  other  had  married  a  Hollander. 

She  was  generally  credited  with  or- 
ganizing the  plan  of  bringing  a  shipload 
of  people  from  the  United  States  to  in- 
augurate a  council  for  continuous  media- 
tion and  with  interesting  Mr.  Ford 
in  it.  In  justice  it  should  also  be  said 
that  the  full  weight  of  its  burdens 
should  never  have  been  hers,  either  at 
this  or  in  the  early  stages,  hampered  as 
she  was  by  all  the  insinuations  and  dis- 
trust which  came  from  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  that  a  neu- 
tral attitude  may  be  held  by  a  citizen  of 
a  belligerent  nation. 

Gaston  Plantiff  remained  as  business 
manager.  Louis  P.  Lochner  was  gen- 
eral secretary  assisted  by  Alfred  Klie- 
foth  of  Chicago,  an  active  Catholic  peace 
worker. 

Between  this  new  administrative  com- 
mittee of  the  expedition  and  the  local 
reception  committee  of  Stockholm,  there 
was  close  co-operation.    Although  it  was 


the  busy  Christmas  season  when  public 
functions  give  way  to  home  gatherings, 
the  meetings  were  packed  and  unusually 
well  received.  On  Christmas  morning, 
the  day  after  the  expedition  arrived, 
Mayor  Lindhargen  came  to  greet  the 
committee  at  the  hotel  and  said  that  the 
best  Christmas  gift  which  Sweden  had 
ever  received  was  this  peace  expedition 
of  Americans. 

"He's  only  a  workingman's  mayor," 
said  one  of  the  leading  pressmen,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  when  he  heard  this 
story. 

"Yes,  that's  all,"  said  Catherine  Lecky, 
"only  a  workingman's  mayor,  member 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Sweden,  appointed  by  the  King  because 
he  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Stockholm 
who  stand  for  social  justice  and  cour- 
age." 

Intellectual  and  .silk-hatted  Stockholm, 
as  well  as  industrial  Stockholm,  came  to 
the  meetings  and  it  was  the  frequent 
comment  of  members  of  the  reception 
committee  that  they  had  not  dreamed  the 
expedition  would  arouse  such  widespread 
interest  or  so  much  commendation. 

Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  the  Nebraskan 
publicist  and  minister,  made  the  most 
talked-of  speech  of  the  week  before  an 
enormous  audience  at  the  Stockholm 
Circus. 

"We  have  come,"  he  said,  "not  to 
interfere,  not  to  intrude;  but  with  you 
we  seek  to  help  in  the  name  of  our 
common  humanity  which  knows  no 
boundary  lines. 

"We  do  not  represent  the  makers  of 
munitions  of  war  in  America,  but  we 
do  represent  the  America  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  Frances  Willard,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Jane  Addams  and  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  Our  affirmation  is  'the 
world  is  my  country  and  to  do  good  is 
my  religion.' 

"The  time  has  now  come  when  men 
and  women  must  say  that  they  will  die 
for  peace.  We  have  listened  to  the 
voices  of  generals  and  diplomats  and, 
above  all,  to  the  makers  of  munitions  of 
war.  We  must  now  heed  the  voice  of 
the  people.  We  must  obey  the  plead- 
ings of  mothers,  the  pitiful  cries  of 
children. 

"The  millions  of  toilers  in  shops,  fac- 
tories, mines  and  fields  must  rise  in  their 
power  and  might  against  the  hideous 
system  of  preparation  for  war,  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  in  Europe,  which  has 
brought  upon  the  world  this  awful  ca- 
lamity. We  must  say  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  munitions  of  war,  builders  of 
guns  and  battleships,  'We  will  heed  your 
voices  no  more.' 

"We  are  no  longer  to  be  breeders  of 
children  for  the  human  slaughterhouse. 
It  is  because  we  have  heard  the  cry  of 
the  toilers  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  that  we  are  here  asking  your 
co-operation.  We  ask  that  you  join  with 
us  in  a  world-wide  protest  against  the 
whole  military  system.  We  together  will 
utter  a  demand  that  will  compel  the  at- 


tention  of  the   rulers  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

"We  are  on  a  pilgrimage  which  has 
for  its  end  not  only  the  establishing  of 
an  unofficial  conference  which  will  con- 
sider a  just  and  honorable  settlement  of 
this  war,  and  endeavor  to  effect  this  re- 
sult, but  we  are  here  also  on  a  higher 
mission.  We  seek  to  gather  together  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  against  this 
survival  of  barbarism,  in  order  that  war 
may  be  banished  from  the  earth  forever. 

"When  the  people  of  all  countries  in 
their  power  and  might  unite,  they  can 
shake  from  their  limbs  the  chains  of  this 
awful  slavery.  The  day  is  at  hand,  the 
hour  is  here,  when  you,  joining  hands 
with  the  men  and  women  of  other  lands, 
can  sweep  from  the  earth  every  trace  of 
this  ancient  and  damnable  superstition 
of  militarism. 

"We  come  armed  not  with  guns  and 
cannon,  but  with  a  more  powerful 
weapon — an  ideal.     If  we  hold  high  be- 
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fore  mankind  the  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
of  justice,  of  peace,  we  can  and  will 
shatter  every  stronghold  of  militarism  on 
earth.  No  matter  how  strong  are  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests,  no  matter 
how  powerfully  it  is  buttressed  in  the 
fears  and  selfish  interests  of  the  few,  it 
can  and  will  be  destroyed. 

"I  appeal  to  you,  in  the  name  of 
America,  which  is  already  tainted  with 
the  lust  of  war.  The  untold  millions  of 
dollars  coined  out  of  the  blood  and  tears 
of  men  and  women  in  Europe  are  being 
used  at  this  very  hour  to  mislead  and 
corrupt  with  an  unholy  fear  the  people 
of  my  country.  We  need  your  support 
in  the  fight  we  are  making  against  pre- 
paredness for  war.  Unless  our  plea  for 
disarmament  is  heard  we  too  may  be 
caught  in  the  grip  of  the  same  monster 
that  is  devouring  Europe. 

"In  America  the  makers  of  munitions 
of  war  recognized  that  our  mission  is 
directed  against  them.  They  have  not 
failed  to  use  every  possible  method  to 
discredit  Henry  Ford  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Our  problem  is  your 
problem  and  your  problem  is  our  prob- 
lem. We  together  must  present  a  united 
front  against  those  who  fatten  on  the 
blood  and  souls  of  men  and  women." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  where  this 
speech  was  made,  the  conservative  chair- 
man came  forward  in  the  great  outburst 
of  applause  to  say  to  the  Americans  that 
such  enthusiasm  was  not  usual  in  Stock- 
holm and  that  in  all  his  experience,  in 
many  popular  meetings,  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it. 

Besides  the  meetings  there  were  many 
social  functions  which  welded  the  two 
groups  interchangeably  together  as  hosts 
and  guests.  The  Countess  von  Kock, 
Baroness   Palmstierna,   and   other   titled 


women  and  men  came  to  them  and  their 
interest  grew  as  time  went  on. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  Norway,  the  press 
divided  as  to  the  value  of  the  movement. 
The  bias  of  the  newspapers  in  America 
and  in  England  had  determined  the 
policy  of  some  of  the  papers  in  advance, 
and  while  a  few  of  these  modified  their 
tone  or  changed  it  to  support  of  the  ex- 
pedition before  it  left,  the  conservative 
dailies  were  persistently  hostile  while  the 
Social-Democrats  came  to  a  clean  split 
on  the  question. 

This  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 
But  over  and  beneath  and  around  the 
influence  of  the  press  and  the  scoffers 
faith  grew  in  the  purposes  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Swedish  people  under- 
stood that  in  spite  of  fundamental  de- 
fects of  organization  and  all  the  ear- 
marks of  haste  which  clung  to  the  acti- 
vities of  the  group,  the  expedition  was 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means;  that 
there  were  sincerity  of  purpose  here  and 
a  sound,  constructive  program  ahead. 
They  also  knew  the  desperate  need  for 
such  a  program. 

"You  are  badly  organized  but  you  are 
not  humbugs,  and  your  plan  is  one  we 
have  long  believed  in,"  was  the  dis- 
criminating and  direct  comment  of  the 
Swedes.  "You  find  in  Sweden  a  people 
convinced  of  the  practicality  of  your 
principles  by  its  own  experience  in  arbi- 
trating its  trouble  with  Norway  ten 
years  ago.  We  know  that  arbitration 
will  work — that  it  makes  friends,  not 
enemies  as  does  war.  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  never  such  good  friends  as 
they  are  now  and  it  is  because,  although 
we  had  provocation  and  our  army  and 
navy  were  ready,  we  did  not  fight.  It 
was  not  right  to  fight  Norway  because 
we  were  so  much  stronger  than  she." 


Perhaps  there  is,  in  this  remark,  the 
future  ethics  of  the  stronger  nations. 
At  any  rate,  the  practical  grounds  for 
an  appeal  to  Sweden  are  apparent. 
Albert  Wickman,.  an  ardent  young 
peace-worker,  formerly  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, recently  spent  seven  months 
in  prison  because  he  refused  to  an- 
swer the  call  for  mobilization.  Forty 
thousand  people  in  Sweden  wear  the 
badge  of  the  anti-war  movement  he 
started;  ten  thousand  of  these  would  go 
to  prison  or  die  rather  than  kill  their 
fellowmen  in  war.  This  gives  an  ink- 
ling as  to  why  Sweden  welcomed  the 
peace  expedition.  The  Swedish  people 
know.  They  have  been  taught  that  acute 
grievances  with  an  immediately  adjoin- 
ing nation  can  be  settled  without  war. 

The  intricate  political  situation  in- 
fluences the  sentiment  of  the  Swedes  in 
many  ways,  for  and  against  the  expedi- 
tion. There  is  also  the  suffocating  theory 
of  the  so-called  peace  organizations 
which  refuse  to  budge  till  the  war  is 
over.  But  the  peace  spirit  of  the  mass 
of  citizens  is  alert,  waiting  to  utilize 
in  the  present  war  the  lesson  it  got  in 
1905  from  its  own  peace-loving  Oscar 
II  who  said  it  was  not  honorable  for  a 
strong  nation  to  go  to  war  with  a  weak 
one. 

Five  Swedish  delegates  were  selected 
to  join  the  expedition  at  Copenhagen  on 
the  way  to  The  Hague : 

Carl  Lindhagen,  mayor  of  Stockholm; 

Johan  Hansson,  editor; 

Baron  Niele  av  Ekensham,  city  man- 
ager, Lund; 

Elin  Wagner,  author  and  journalist, 
Stockholm; 

Baroness  Ellen  Palmstierna,  Stock- 
holm. 

The  list  of  the  Norwegian  delegation, 
ten  strong,  full  of  hard  work  and  en- 
ergy, includes  several  already  well- 
known  to  American  readers : 

Marianna   Aamodt,   Christiania; 

Christian  Dywad,  publisher,  Christi- 
ania; 

Elsa  Dywad,  concert  singer,  Christi- 
ania; 

The  Rev.  Harold  Haugerud,  Christi- 
ania ; 

Haakon  Loken.  attorney-general, 
Christiania ; 

Ida  Loken,  Christiania; 

Fredrikke   Morek.    Christiania; 

Mariana   Norup,  Christiania; 

Fanny  Schnelle.  Board  of  Health. 
Bergen ;  and 

O.   Solnordal,   attorney,  Christiania. 

The  expedition  has  been  informed 
that  a  warm  welcome  awaits  it  in  Copen- 
hagen. No  public  meetings  can  be  held 
there,  however,  because  a  war  ruling 
makes  that  impossible,  but  through  many 
private  gatherings  in  club  houses  and 
special  halls  the  program  is  to  be  pushed 
through. 
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The  Expedition  in  Denmark 

The  Hague,  January  8,  1016 

(The  substance  of  a  letter,  waylaid 
by  the  British  censor,  which  has  not 
reached  New  York). 

A  S  THE  train  bearing  the  Ford  peace 
expedition  pulled  out  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Copenhagen  a  little  group  of 
students  stepped  forward  and  sang  that 
Danish  anthem  which  is  a  prayer  for 
the  protection  of  small  nations,  "a  free 
song,"  they  call  it,  one  which  is  never 
heard  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  And  just 
behind  them  as  they  sang,  a  passing  de- 
tachment of  artillery  and  cavalry,  like  a 
Greek  frieze  come  to  life,  thundered 
across  the  railroad  bridge. 

That  is  the  situation  in  Denmark. 
Here  and  there  little  broken  groups  of 
people  sing  the  peace  songs,  while  all 
around  them  is  stern-jawed  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

For  many  months  now  the  govern- 
ment has  not  allowed  public  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  any  political  ques- 
tions. 

"All  Denmark  must  be  as  still  as  one 
little  mouse,"  said  a  member  of  an  in- 
fluential militarist  family.  "You  in 
America  do  not  realize  what  our  posi- 
tion is.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be  ground 
under  the  Prussian  heel — look  at 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  all  the  broken 
promises  of  Germany.  We  never  know, 
not  even  from  hour  to  hour  what  will 
happen  to  us.  For  is  not  England  as 
ready  to  stop  our  trade  with  Germany 
as  Germany  is  to  stop  our  trade  with 
England?  You  believe  in  words,  words, 
words,  but  we  believe  in  steel,  steel, 
steel,  now  that  things  have  gone  so  far." 

When  she  had  read  the  plan  with  its 
principle  of  protection  for  the  small 
nations,  its  provision  for  peace  with 
justice,  she  said : 

"Perhaps  you  can  make  us  believe  in 
that.  Denmark  can  only  hold  off  an 
attack  for  a  day  or  two,  as  Belgium  did 
and  then  wait  for  a  big  power  to  come 
to  rescue  her.  And  perhaps  the  big 
power  would  not  come — look  at  Ant- 
werp." 

The  fear  that  pervades  Denmark  is  a 
sickening,  physical  fear,  a  fear  that  is 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  "Den- 
mark will  be  next." 

"We  were  in  a  panic,  at  first,"  said 
a  prominent  business  man,  "but  you 
know  you  simply  cannot  keep  that  up. 
We  look  as  if  we  were  going  about  just 
as  usual,  but  all  the  time  we  feel  the 
war  coming  to  us.  And  we  are  so 
small !" 

The  scoffers  had  said  that  the  Ford 
expedition  could  do  nothing  in  Denmark, 
but  the  Danish  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  had  seen  to  it 
that  plenty  of  private  meetings  were  ar- 
ranged for  it.  There  was  a  reception 
at  the  Old  Glyptotek  where  "representa- 
tive"   Copenhagen    welcomed    the   party 
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at  the  start,  and  there  were  other  meet- 
ings at  the  King's  hunting  lodge,  at  the 
Woman's  Club,  said  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Europe.  There  were 
gatherings  at  the  People's  House,  the 
Christian  Social  Settlement,  in  private 
homes — at  all  of  which  close  relations 
were  formed  and  mutual  understandings 
were  established.  It  was  quiet  and  in- 
tensive work. 

The  press  in  Denmark  is  bound  and 
gagged  by  fear.  It  dares  not  speak  out. 
Its  most  important  paper,  the  most  influ- 
ential in  all  Scandinavia,  is  the  Politikcn, 
said  to  be  officially  inspired.  The  edi- 
tors of  this  paper  gave  an  elaborate  re- 
ception in  their  offices  to  the  whole 
expedition  and  prominent  Danes  made 
addresses  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  day  before  the  expedition  left  for 
Holland  the  editor-in-chief  said,  in  a 
private  interview,  that  few  had  believed 
any  delegation  could  be  secured  from 
Denmark  and  the  list  of  those  who 
had  agreed  to  join  had  made  a  definite 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  antagonistic 
journals. 

Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  Arctic  explorer, 
wanted  to  join  the  party  but  was  prompt- 
ly turned  down.  The  accredited  dele- 
gates are  Fredrik  Bajer,  former  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  who  sends  his 
son  as  proxy  because  he  is  too  old  to  go 
to  The  Hague  himself;  Commodore  E. 
Bluhme,  who  was  as  ardent  a  militarist 
in  fighting  Germany  some  years  ago 
as  he  is  pacifist  now;  Henny  Forch- 
hammer,  president  of  the  Danish  branch 
of  the  International  Council  of  Women ; 
Olaf  Forchhammer,  president  of  the 
Copenhagen  Peace  Society;  Dr.  Louis 
Fraenkel,     a     public-spirited     physician ; 


Johanna  Peterson-Norup,  president  of 
the  Junior  Peace  League;  Johan  Hohlen- 
berg,  the  painter;  and  Sven  Lange,  the 
writer.  As  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  Danes  who  supported  the  movement 
represented  the  radical  groups,  and  some 
of  the  most  active  workers  were  new  in 
the  peace  cause.  The  old  organizations 
were  inert  and  inexpressive  of  any  de- 
termination to  make  the  war  end  a 
moment  sooner  than  the  war  lords  de- 
cree. 

Meanwhile  the  tension  increases.  Just 
before  Christmas,  special  governmental 
regulations  were  made  regarding  the 
milk  supply.  The  babies  were  not  get- 
ting enough  and  those  of  the  very  poor 
could  not  pay  the  prices  charged  for 
even  a  little  milk.  The  demands  of 
war  had  increased  the  cost  of  fodder, 
and  cows  were  being  slaughtered  and 
shipped  into  Germany. 

Through  its  co-operative  system  Den- 
mark put  a  stop  to  the  babies'  need  by 
limiting  the  price  to  a  reasonable  sum, 
by  giving  out  milk  tickets  to  families 
most  in  need,  and  going  without  the 
governmental  profit  so  that  the  dairy- 
men should  not  be  the  ones  to  suffer 
either. 

We  found  the  industrial  situation  full 
of  dislocations  and  readjustments  as  a 
result  of  mobilization.  Unemployment 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  men  on  the 
frontiers  have  left  their  jobs  to  the  sec- 
onds and  culls. 

"Those  closest  to  the  people  want 
peace  now,  provided  peace  can  be  had 
with  justice  to  the  small  nations,"  said 
the  delegates  as  they  picked  up  their  bags 
and  boarded  the  train  for  Holland  via 
Germany.  "We  will  try  continuous 
mediation  if  it  is  possible  to  try  it." 
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The  Expedition  in  Holland 

Homeward  Bound,  January  16 

\X7HEN  it  reached  The  Hague  the 
Ford  peace  expedition  was  speak- 
ing four  languages,  and  the  Dutch  added 
a  fifth.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  speeches  had  to  be  inter- 
preted, the  meetings  were  large  but  less 
enthusiastic  than  those  in  Stockholm  or 
Christiania. 

The  Holland  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Council,  with  Mme.  Ramundt-Hirsch- 
man  president,  had  made  the  plans  for 
the  week.  The  meetings  at  The  Hague 
were  held  in  the  huge  hall  where  the 
International  Congress  of  Women  met 
last  spring.  Other  meetings  were  held 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  and  were 
well  attended. 

There  had  been  much  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  a  cable  dispatch  which  Jane 
Addams  had  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Women  for 
Permanent  Peace  at  The  Hague  in  an- 
swer to  their  query  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  co-operate  with  the  Ford 
party.  From  her  answer,  they  gathered 
that  she  advised  them  not  to  join  it,  but 
her  message  was  later  received  in  its 
correct  form  showing  that  she  advised 
them  to  join  merely  as  individuals  un- 
til the  international  committee  should 
meet  and  take  action. 

Mme.  Ramondt-Hirschman  had  gone 
to  Christiania  to  meet  the  Ford  party 
when  it  first  landed  and  had  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Ford.  Her  favorable  report 
on  the  expedition  paved  the  way  for  the 
cordiality  with  which  the  women  of  Hol- 
land received  the  expedition.  Dr.  Aletta 
Jacobs  made  several  trips  to  The  Hague 
meetings  and  Crystal  Macmillan,  the 
English  member  of  the  International 
Committee,  also,  came  to  some. 

As  in  the  other  three  countries  visit- 
ed, the  group  which  worked  with  the 
expedition  was  a  realignment  of  radi- 
cals, from  the  organized  peace  societies. 
They  included  persons  who  held  mem- 
bership in  the  Council  against  War,  the 
Peace  Through  Justice,  and  the  Si  Vis 
Pacem  Para  Pacem,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  Permanent  Peace. 
To  Holland,  peace  movements  are  old 
stories,  but  in  the  Ford  expedition  some 
of  the  most  alert  observers  saw  a  fresh 
approach. 

The  Dutch  press  took  its  first  attitude 
from  the  American  papers.  Damage 
had  been  done  the  movement  by  the 
stories  printed  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  Mme.  Ramundt-Hirschman  had, 
however,  sent  in  signed  statements 
which  helped  the  general  public  to  un- 
derstand. On  the  day  the  expedition 
arrived  an  editorial  was  printed  in 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  Dutch 
dailies,  the  Nieuzve  Rottcrdamische 
Courant.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  article  follows  the  nonchalant 
announcement  coming-  from  the  Ameri- 


can embassy  to  the  effect  that  it  hoped 
the  members  of  the  Ford  expedition 
would  enjoy  their  stay  in  Holland  just 
as  any  other  tourists  would.    To  quote: 

"We  feel  more  for  the  Ford  com- 
pany than  we  feel  for  the  usual  foreign 
gueits  who  every  month  are  mentioned 
on  the  hotel  lists.  To  outsiders  the 
Ford  expedition  seems  the  same  as  these 
others.  It  has  not  in  the  least  any  offi- 
cial character.  Governments,  indeed, 
pay  no  attention  to  it.     .     .     . 

"Ford's  expedition  has  not  yet  lost 
faith  in  mankind  !  In  Europe  quite  em- 
bittered, the  neutral  countries  included, 
they  come  to  preach  words  of  concilia- 
tion, they  know  no  hate,  do  not  talk  of 
hostile  factions,  are  neither  pro-Eng- 
lish, pro-German,  pro-French,  pro-Rus- 
sian or  pro-anyone.  They  only  see  one 
war-racked  Europe  of  millions  of  men 
in  arms  who  destroy  each  other  as  if 
struck  by  insanity ;  the  future  ruin  of 
our  whole  ancient  civilization.  And 
moved  by  equal  love  for  all  they  wish 
to  give  back  at  least  a  small  portion  of 
happiness  to  every  one.  Is  that  laugh- 
able or  wrong? 

"They  will  not  succeed.  What  does 
that  matter?  Ford's  expedition  may  per- 
haps not  accomplish  a  great  deed.  It 
represents  a  great  idea.  That  is  in  these 
days  reason  enough  to  welcome  them 
above  all.  Besides,  what  has  Holland 
done  to  advance  the  idea  of  peace  that 
should  give  it  the  right  to  criticize  or 
ridicule  the  expedition  as  other  coun- 
tries have  done?" 

Each  national  delegation  held  special 
meetings  for  its  own  members  in  order 
to  discuss  the  program  on  which  they 
might  unite  and  the  names  of  possible 
permanent  delegates  to  the  mediation 
council. 

The  issue  of  the  week  was  outlined 
clearly  by  Mayor  Lindhargen  of  Stock- 
holm, in  a  speech  delivered  at  Amster- 
dam on  January  12.    He  said  in  part: 

"One  of  my  Swedish  friends,  who 
came  with  me  to  The  Hague,  rode  the 
other  night  beside  an  old  coachman  in 
The  Hague.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  moon 
appear  behind  a  chimney,  and  the  coach- 
man, pointing  to  it,  said  to  my  Swedish 
friend,  'That  at  least  is  common  prop- 
erty.   We  do  not  fight  about  that.'    .    .    . 

"I  am  standing  here  to  tell  you  that 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Swedish  people  also 
a  great  movement  for  peace  has  risen, 
a  movement  that  is  builded  upon  the 
grounds  of  these  principles,  about  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  to- 
night. We  have  even  had  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple's parliament,  with  deputies  from  all 
possible  countries  from  the  farthest 
north  to  the  farthest  south.  .  .  .  The 
congress  asserted  that  we  ought  to  feel 
warmly  with  all  nations  sympathizing 
with  their  equal  right  to  live  in  the  sun 
and  with  the  great  qualities  which  are 
their  respective  characteristics. 

"Civilization  is  in  need  of  the  clear- 
ness and  lively  intelligence  of  the  Latin 
nations;  of  the  organizing  power  in 
thought  and  action  of  the  German  race; 
of  the  combination  of  these  two  qualities 
to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.    It  is  in 


need  of  the  Slavonian  peoples  with  their 
rich  possibilities,  of  the  Mongolian  people 
that  through  thousands  of  years  have 
founded  their  civilization  on  agriculture 
and  patient  labor.  Civilization  is  in 
need  of  all  national  individualities  for 
which  there  is  possibility  of  develop- 
ment.    .     .     . 

"I  ask  now  the  permission  to  bring 
greetings  from  the  peaceful  people  of 
Sweden  to  the  peaceful  people  of  Hol- 
land and  we  ask  you,  with  all  our 
hearts,  to  join  with  us  in  the  work  of 
the  Ford  expedition  for  our  maximum 
program.  This  program  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words:  We  want  the 
independence  of  the  nations,  disarma- 
ment, and  real  democracy." 

The  Scandinavian  delegates  have 
thought  deeply  and  clearheadedly  about 
this  question  of  minimum  and  maximum 
programs  in  the  future  terms  of  peace. 
They  all  agreed  with  Mayor  Lindhargen 
or  else  went  further  than  he  did  in  stipu- 
lating details  to  be  included  in  any 
peace  terms. 

The  committee  of  administration  of 
the  Ford  party,  while  sympathizing  with 
the  mayor's  platform,  held  that  all  de- 
tails must  be  worked  out  by  the  experts 
to  be  called  later  to  assist  in  the  perma- 
nent council  on  mediation;  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  tie  the  hands  of 
any  such  body  in  advance. 

On  the  last  day  at  The  Hague  the 
various  delegates  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  together  with  the  members  of 
the  Ford  party,  met  in  final  conference 
and  agreed  on  the  following  resolutions: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Henry  Ford 
peace  expedition,  belonging  to  neu- 
tral nations,  before  we  part  to  return  to 
our  respective  countries,  desire  to  ex- 
press our  unanimous  adherence  to  the 
program  of  the  expedition  which  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace, 
founded  not  on  military  considerations, 
but  upon  justice  and  humanity. 

"We  hold  that  the  situation  demands 
the  abolition  of  armaments,  by  general 
agreement,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  an  international  order  of 
justice,  which  safeguards  the  equal 
rights  of  individuals  and  peoples,  and 
permits  them  to  develop  under  the  pro- 
tection of  political,  economic,  and  spirit- 
ual freedom. 

"We  leave  to  the  neutral  conference, 
to  be  called  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
expedition,  the  task  of  working  out  more 
in  detail  the  principles  on  which  such  an 
order  of  international  justice  must  be 
founded." 

The  election  of  American  members 
and  alternates  for  the  permanent  coun- 
cil of  mediation  was  spirited  and  con- 
fused. The  same  old  questions,  which 
had  led  to  repeated  discussions  on 
the  Oscar  II,  were  again  raised.  Harry 
C.  Evans,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  present- 
ed a  plan  whereby  the  members  should 
vest  their  elective  power  in  the  commit- 
tee of  administration  which  Mr.  Ford 
had  named.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
the    selection    of    permanent    delegates 
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was  the  most  critical  service  which  the 
expedition  had  as  yet  been  asked  to  ren- 
der and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  con- 
sidering positions  to  the  permanent 
council  as  appointive  rather  than  elec- 
tive. 

"Mr.  Ford,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  most 
difficult  position  of  any  of  us.  He  has 
given  us  a  measure  of  democratic  con- 
trol but,  since  we  are  not  qualified  to 
weigh  and  measure  all  the  names  which 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
work  on  the  permanent  mediation  coun- 
cil, let  us  vest  it  in  those  whom  Mr. 
Ford  has  chosen  as  an  administrative 
committee." 

Judson  King,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Popular  Government 
League,  threw  in  his  view  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  permanent  council  should 
be  appointed  by  a  small  committee  and 
not  elected  by  the  members  as  individu- 
als. Who  ever  heard  of  electing  a  diplo- 
mat? 

It  was  conceded  by  a  number  of  other 
speakers  that  past  blunders  of  adminis- 
tration and  committee  management 
should  be  disregarded  and  that  the  se- 


selves  at  a  moment  when  their  whole 
mission  had  culminated  in  a  great  op- 
portunity. 

After  much  confusion  and  parliamen- 
tary tangles  the  meeting  was  thrown 
open  and  three  names,  those  of  Henry 
Ford,  Jane  Addams,  and  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  were  approved  by  accla- 
mation. After  repeated  balloting  and 
roll-calls  the  names  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked  were  added. 

The  election  of  alternates  took  place 
at  another  meeting  at  which  the  two  op- 
posing points  of  view  clashed  hotly. 
Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson  charged 
the  administration  with  using  Tammany 
methods. 

Finally  the  list  of  alternates  was  an- 
nounced to  be  Emily  Greene  Balch, 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  John  Barry  and  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey. 

The  widespread  opposition  to  John 
Barry's  election  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that,  like  Judge  Lindsey,  he 
had  not  signed  the  resolutions  proposed 
on  the  Oscar  II  although  it  was  said  at 
the   time   that   those   who   did   not   sign 


mittee  work,  they  believed  it  would  be 
a  distinct  aid  to  the  expedition  to  have 
democratic  management.  But  they  be- 
lieved that  the  members  of  the  party 
were  no  more  ready  to  plan  out  a  com- 
plex piece  of  European  propaganda, 
such  as  the  mediation  council  was  to 
undertake,  than  the  Filipinos  were  ready 
for  self-government  five  years  ago. 

All  the  more,  they  resented  and  mis- 
trusted Mr.  Barry's  charge  that  they 
were  "buncoed  or  blind  or  insincere" 
when  they  disagreed  with  his  holdings. 

So  Mrs.  Fels  and  Dr.  Aked,  the  two 
American  members  of  the  mediation 
council  who  were  with  the  party,  the 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Mr.  Barry 
and  Judge  Lindsey,  the  alternates  pres- 
ent, were  left  behind  at  The  Hague 
when  we  sailed,  to  receive  the  motion 
of  the  Dutch  delegation  and  to  take  the 
next  steps.  They  were  considering  es- 
tablishing the  headquarters  of  the  coun- 
cil either  at  The  Hague  or  in  Stockholm 
[later  cable  advices  indicate  the  latter 
course]  and  with  them  were  Miss  Hol- 
brook,  Mr.  Huebsch,  Miss  Wales,  and 
Ellis    O.    Jones    as   immediate   members 


REV.  CHARLES  F.  AKED  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Who   was   elected   one   of   the   dele- 
gates to  the  permanent  mediation 
council. 


LOUIS  P.   LOCHNER 

General  secretary  of  the  expedition ; 

former  secretary  of  the  National 

Peace  Federation. 


GASTON  PL  AN  TIFF 

Business  manager  of  the  expedition, 
who  had  charge  of  the  many  de- 
tails of  travel. 


lection  of  permanent  delegates  should  be 
made  an  entirely  distinct  matter.  They 
said  the  expedition  never  had  been  on  a 
thoroughly  democratic  basis  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  did  not 
think  that  point  should  be  pushed  at 
this  time. 

Arthur  Weatherly,  of  Nebraska, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  that  he  for 
one  would  never  have  chosen  himself  as 
a  person  qualified  to  select  people  for 
this  most  important  work  and  he 
thought  others  would  feel  the  same  way 
about  themselves.  He  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  members,  of  a  commit- 
tee of  say  ten  who  should  thrash  the 
pros  and  cons  of  individuals  named  and 
make  suggestions  to  Mr.  Ford  as  to  who 
should  compose  the  permanent  council. 

The  opposition  to  all  this  came  from 
John  Barry,  of  san  Francisco,  who 
pled  with  the  members  not  to  pass  such 
a  motion  and  stated  that  they  had,  in 
effect,  been  asked  to  disfranchise  them- 


would  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  to 
the  permanent  delegation.  He  met  op- 
position rather  because  he  persistently 
argued  for  what  he  termed  "true  de- 
mocracy" and  in  fear  of  autocratic 
methods  which  he  ascribed  to  Mme. 
Schwimmer  and  those  closest  to  her. 
This  was  an  issue  raised  in  Stockholm 
by  Inez  Millholland  Boissevain  who  had 
set  forth  her  views  in  a  long  statement 
and  backed  them  up  with  her  resigna- 
tion. 

While  theoretically  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Boissevain  as  to  the 
value  of  democratic  rule,  the  majority 
believed  that  all  the  technique  of  demo- 
cratic government  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  hastily  gathered,  badly  selected 
Ford  expedition. 

They  had  accepted  an  invitation,  tax 
free,  to  go  on  a  mission  for  which  an 
expert  advisor,  in  the  person  of  Mme. 
Schwimmer,  had  already  been  retained. 
In  many  minor  matters,  in  certain  com- 


of  the  staff,  with  Mme.  Schwimmer  as 
expert  adviser  and  Mr.  Lochner  as  gen- 
eral secretary.  Mr.  Plantiff  also  remain- 
ed and  our  understanding  was  that  the 
expenses  of  the  permanent  body  like 
those  of  the  expedition  would  thereafter 
be  met  by  Mr.  Ford. 

Great  crowds  of  well-wishers,  men 
and  women  of  the  five  neutral  nations 
among  them,  saw  the  rest  of  us  off.  We 
could  look  down  on  the  handful  of 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who 
stayed  behind,  standing  near  the  Ameri- 
can delegation.  Judging  by  past  ex- 
perience they  were  there  ready  to  wire- 
less and  cable  all  the  discouragement 
and  honest  differences  of  opinion  and  re- 
adjustments in  the  undertaking  in  the 
form  of  sensational  news.  But  bungling 
as  this  first  effort  was,  did  one  of  them 
grasp  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  begin- 
nings of  getting,  foreign  policies  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  diplomacy  out 
into  the  daylight? 
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ELLIE  ERICSSON 

A  Finnish 
patriot,  aged  20, 
who  was  a  pic- 
turesque m  e  m- 
ber  of  the  office 
staff  on  the  ex- 
pedition. 


Some  Impressions 

New  York,  February  i,  1016 

D  EOPLE  demand  an  immediate  ver- 
dict from  those  who  went  on  the 
Ford  peace  expedition. 

"It  failed,  didn't  it?"  they  asked,  as 
soon  as  we  stepped  off  the  gangway,  and 
they  expect  you  to  say  with  the  news- 
paper correspondents,  "Yes,  it  failed." 

But  if  you  have  any  regard  for  facts 
you  can  not  say  say  that  it  failed  any 
more  than  you  can  as  yet  say  that  it  was 
a  success.  It  started  out  to  gather  to  it- 
self groups  of  unofficial,  thinking  people 
from  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe;  the 
plan  being  to  have  each  of  these  groups 
appoint  five  permanent  delegates  who, 
with  similarly  appointed  delegates  from 
other  nations,  should  later  form  a  perma- 
nent council  for  mediation.  If  this 
permanent,  unofficial  mediation  council 
comes  to  pass  and  if  Mr.  Ford  continues 
his  support,  it  will  call  to  it  the  most 
skilled  experts  in  Europe  and  America. 

When  we  sailed  from  Rotterdam  for 
home,  we  left  among  the  crowd  on  the 
pier  groups  of  people  from  the  United 
States,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Holland  organzied  after  we  left.  These 
groups  had  already  gone  far  in  the 
selection  of  their  permanent  delegates 
but  the  European  groups  could  not  an- 
nounce names  until  further  consultation 
with  leaders  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

All  that  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  Ford  expedition  was, 
however,  more  of  start  than  a  round-up 
— a  start  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  council. 


The  plan  extends  into  the  future  and 
who  is  qualified  to  say  whether  or  not  it 
will  break  down  or  whether  if  it  breaks 
down,  it  will  have  made  it  easier  or 
harder  for  parallel  or  future  efforts? 
Certainly  not  the  journalists  who,  after 
a  fleeting  spiritual  vision  on  the  steamer, 
saw  in  the  movement  only  an  ill-assorted 
lot  of  guests  at  a  house  party  which  had 
lost  its  host.  And  certainly  one  may  not 
depend  on  the  statements  of  those  who 
said  that  war  was  impossible.  Edison 
said  that,  you  remember,  in  the  ante-bel- 
lum days  after  a  reconnoitering  trip 
through  Europe.  The  Outlook  said  it 
the  week  the  war  broke  out. 

Nor  can  you  have  great  confidence  in 
the  prophecies  of  those  who  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  interna- 
tional congress  of  women  to  meet  at 
The  Hague  on  a  certain  day  last  April 
because  the  women  did  meet  there  on 
that  day,  1,600  strong.  Out  of  that 
meeting  came  the  canvass  of  the  Europ- 
ean capitals,  the  result  of  a  motion  which 
even  Jane  Addams  thought  impractical. 
But  Rosika  Schwimmer  made  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  carried  as  the  gavel  fell,  and 
Miss  Addams  gave  herself  whole- 
heartedly to  its  successful  execution. 
Out  of  that  meeting  came  also  a  pro- 
posal for  continuous  mediation;  for  a 
conference  of  neutrals  to  carry  it  on; 
and  ultimately  Mme.  Schwimmer's  pro- 
posal of  the  peace  ship  as  a  means  to 
bring  such  a  conference  into  being. 

The  Ford  peace  expedition  should  be 
judged,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  policy  of  inaction  followed 
by  the  American  government ;  and,  on 
the  other,  as  an  alternative  to  a  slowlv 


crystallizing,  soberly  thought-out  move- 
ment, which,  without  funds,  was  making 
headway  toward  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posal for  continuous  mediation  through 
a  neutral  comerence. 

When  Miss  Addams  returned  from 
The  Hague  meeting  early  last  summer, 
she  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  governmental  confer- 
ence (one  possibly  unwieldy  and  over- 
loaded with  sheerly  diplomatic  types), 
more  could  be  gained  by  creating  a 
non-governmental  body  of  citizens  of 
genuine  international  experience,  drawn 
from  the  different  neutral  nations  with, 
if  possible,  governmental  sanction  of 
some  sort.  This  body  with  humbleness 
and  perseverance  would  seek  an  ap- 
proach to  settlement  through  negotiation 
rather  than  wait  for  military  exhaustion 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Her  analogy 
was,  of  course,  drawn  from  negotiators 
who  have  brought  about  settlements  in 
some  of  our  bitterest  industrial  strikes. 

The  reception  accorded  her  party  by 
the  leading  civil  authorities  in  the  cap- 
itals of  the  belligerent  nations  made  her 
feel  that  such  a  plan  would  be  neither 
impracticable  nor  unwelcome.  When 
the  other  delegation,  which  had  been 
touring  the  neutral  countries,  reached 
the  United  States  last  fall  they  reported 
that  five  neutral  governments  had  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
an  official  conference;  and  that  two  of 
these  five  stood  ready  to  call  it  if  the 
United  States  gave  evidence  that  it 
would  join. 

On  the  basis  of  this  fresh  information 
from  the  neutral  as  distinct  from  the 
belligerent  capitals;  and  in  line  with  the 
action  taken  at  The  Hague  meeting  call- 
ing for  a  governmental  conference,  Miss 
Addams  waived  her  own  judgment  as  to 
the  advantages  of  a  non-official  body. 
The  plan  to  promote  such  a  body  was 
laid  to  one  side;  and  the  American  dele- 
gation joined  Mme.  Schwimmer  and 
Miss  Macmillan  in  their  efforts  to  get 
the  American  government  to  act  offi- 
cially. 

It  was  while  the  movement  toward  this 
end  was  hanging  fire  that  Mme.  Schwim- 
mer won  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ford. 
After  the  latter's  conference  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House,  both  be- 
lieved that  no  action  was  to  be  expected 
from  that  quarter ;  and  launched  the 
peace  ship  plan  as  a  popular  and  private 
venture.  It  was  in  conception  neither 
the  governmental  commission  urged  by 
The  Hague  meeting,  nor  the  small,  com- 
petent volunteer  group  urged  by  Miss 
Addams.  The  project  was  decided  upon 
before  it  was  put  to  the  other  leaders  in 
the  woman's  peace  movement ;  the  man- 
agement was  not  vested  in  the  inter- 
national committee  of  women ;  nor  was 
Miss  Addams'  suggestion  of  putting  the 
selection  of  the  membership  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  the  hands  of  a  small  re- 
sponsible committee,  who  could  build  it 
up  coherently,   acceded  to. 
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The  result  was  that  Americans  who 
had  been  unsuccessfully  agitating  for  an 
international  conference  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  embark,  hot  haste,  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  same  ends; 
privately  financed  and  to  be  organized 
on  shipboard  from  a  problematical  mem- 
bership. It,  however,  represented  ac- 
tion in  contrast  to  the  inertia  and  inhi- 
bitions which  had  been  met  with  else- 
where. Miss  Addams  was  one  of  the 
few  who  took  the  plunge  at  the  outset 
and  who  stood  sturdily  by  the  essential 
purpose  which  lay  under  the  rough  and 
tumble  way  the  expedition  was  pulled 
together.  She  would  have  sailed  with 
the  peace  ship  had  it  not  been  for  her 
serious  illness.  As  it  was,  her  name  and 
sanction  were  what  elicited  for  the  ex- 
pedition the  initial  reception  by  the 
groups  in  the  neutral  countries  which 
were  visited. 

While,  therefore,  the  underlying  plan 
was  one  in  line  with  that  which  the 
woman's  peace  group  had  been  urging, 
in  personality  and  execution  it  was  not 
theirs;  and  Miss  Addams'  enforced  ab- 
sence incidentally  made  it  clearer  that 
the  two  movements  were  separate,  each 
with  its  own  possibilities  for  activity  in 
the  future.  In  several  of  the  neutral 
countries  some  of  the  same  people  are 
co-operating  in  both  undertakings ;  and 
a  merger  of  the  two  movements  is  not 
impossible. 

Whether  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Ford  expedition  has  in- 
terfered with  or  helped  the  older  move- 
ment is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It  has 
been  a  species  of  peace  agitation  without 
precedent,  and,  in  spite  of  its  infelicities, 
with  wide  imaginative  appeal. 

People  said  that  President  Wilson 
would  object  to  the  expedition,  but  he 
did  not.  They  said  the  peace  ship  would 
never  sail,  that  it  would  be  blown  up  in 
mid-ocean,  that  no  one  in  Scandinavia 
would  receive  the  party,  but  none  of 
these  prophecies  came  true.  The  expedi- 
tion has  been  hampered  at  every  step 
by  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of 
the  American  press,  by  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  press,  "the  munition  country 
press"  as  a  California  member  put  it. 
The  administration  of  the  party  had  ob- 
stacles which  one  can  not  overestimate, 
as  consequences  of  such  a  pell-mell 
start,  of  the  turning  back  of  Mr.  Ford, 
ill  and  accompanied  by  Dean  Marquis, 
his  Detroit  associate  who  had  been 
against  the  project  before  the  ship  sail- 
ed ;  and  of  the  subsequent  division  of  au- 
thority between  an  idealistic  expert  ad- 
visor from  a  belligerent  country  and  a 
practical  business  manager  who  was 
avowedly  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
pedition upon  which  his  employer  had 
risked  so  much. 

Yet  the  undertaking  has  not  died.  At 
least  it  seems  rather  premature  to  an- 
nounce as  dead  a  thing  which  is  pressing 
into  action  influential  groups  in  each  of 
the    Scandinavian   countries   as   well   as 
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in  Holland. 

The  undertaking,  moreover,  outlived 
the  most  sweeping  assaults  upon  its  in- 
tegrity. The  plan  which  it  backed  was 
conceived  in  Europe  by  Mme.  Schwim- 
mer  and  simultaneously  in  America  by 
Grace  Wales  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, one  a  resident  of  Hungary  and 
the  other  a  British  subject,  members  of 
opposing  belligerent  nations.  The  best 
exposition  of  the  plan  is  in  Grace  Wales' 
pamphlet,  A  Plan  for  Continuous  Medi- 
ation with  or  without  Armistice,  and  yet 
the  plan  was  attacked  as  pro-German, 
and  Mme.  Schwimmer  was  charged 
with  being  a  government  agent  who 
was  urging  its  adoption  while  military 
advantage  is  still  with   Germany. 

The  idea  of  a  peace  ship  was  objected 
to  as  coming  from  the  same  source. 
But  on  board  the  Oscar  II  was  another 
woman,  Mary  Fulton  Gibbons,  an 
American  citizen,  who  had  been  trying 
to  mature  a  similar  plan  among  uni- 
versity faculties  in  the  United  States. 

The  undertaking  outlived  not  only  a 
bad  start ;  but  internal  disorder  which 
became  conspicuous  rather  than  dimin- 
ished as  the  expedition  wore  on.  There 
should  have  been  sound  organization  of 
the  party  before  the  ship  was  boarded. 
But  there  was  not.  At  first  the  Ford 
nucleus  did  not  know  what  manner  of 
assemblage  it  had  nor  how  much  of  the 
plan,  carefully  worked  out  before  Henry 
Ford  adopted  it,  ought  to  be  given  into 
the  keeping  of  a  group  of  such  miscel- 


laneous character.  It  looked,  at  one 
time,  as  if  the  organization  might  be  a 
tolerably  strong  one  and  as  if  the  ex- 
pedition might  have  fair  handling  by 
the  press.  In  my  former  letters  were 
described  some  of  the  earlier  steps  taken 
to  organize  the  delegates  into  natural 
groups,  and  to  put  the  larger  bearings 
of  the  plan  before  them. 

It  was  in  mid-ocean  that  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson O'Neill,  of  the  New  York  World, 
president  of  the  Viking  Press  Club, 
wrote  as  follows  in  the  ship's  paper : 

"Some  of  us  entered  upon  this  ex- 
pedition tainted  with  the  spirit  of  jest, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  foolish,  if  not  fool- 
hardy, exploit  of  an  ultra-rich  idealist. 
With  the  passing  of  each  hour  of  time, 
each  league  of  sea,  that  feeling  has 
diminished.  We  realize  that  this  is  a 
serious  undertaking,  from  which  good 
must  inevitably  come,  even  if  the  highest 
hopes  of  its  projectors  may  not  be  ful- 
filled." 

But  the  temptation  to  make  big  stories 
on  slim  foundations  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  With  the  first  discussion  of 
the  President's  preparedness  program 
the  wireless  operator  worked  overtime 
sending  highly  colored  stories  about 
"Rows  on  the  Peace  Ship." 

"The  tallest  stalking  for  news  I  ever 
did  was  on  the  Oscar  II,"  said  a  star 
reporter  of  a  big,  New  York  daily. 
"And,"  he  added  reminiscently,  "I  can't 
defend  it.     I  wouldn't  do  it  at  home." 

When  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Ford    was   unable    to   leave    his    bed,    a 
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group  of  reporters  forced  their  way  into 
his  cabin  late  that  night,  explaining  their 
eagerness  by  telling  him  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  see  him  personally, 
inasmuch  as  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  had 
been  dead  six  hours  before  the  reporters 
found  it  out.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to 
take  into  official  confidence  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  and  when  those  who 
held  tight  to  their  professional  ethics 
were  shown  any  trust  the  cry  of 
"favoritism"  reached  clear  across  the 
Atlantic. 

In  each  country  visited  the  party 
found  that  the  stories  of  rows  and  viol- 
ent deeds  on  the  peace  ship  had  made  a 
deep  impression.  The  official  messages 
sent  by  Mr.  Ford  from  the  ship  never 
reached  their  destination.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
hewever,  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  in 
the  delivery  of  his  dispatches.  He  had 
tried  to  join  the  Ford  expedition  in 
New  York  but  was  refused  by  the  man- 
agement. He  then  shipped  as  a  steerage 
passenger  and  when  Mr.  Ford  heard 
about  him,  he  was  invited  to  be  one  of 
the  Ford  guests. 

It  was  the  dispatches  sent  by  this 
correspondent  which  gave  all  Europe  a 
false  conception  of  the  expedition.  Even 
at  the  end  of  the  tour,  when  we  were  in 
Holland,  we  found  the  London  Daily 
Mail  stating  that  the  party  had  been  so 
quarrelsome  in  Denmark  that  the  police 
had  to  be  called  in. 

After  reading  the  bushel  of  newspaper 
clippings  on  the  Ford  expedition  which 
friends  have  saved  for  me,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  what  the  public  sentiment  would 
be  concerning  any  movement  or  organi- 
zation or  newspaper  office  or  church 
whose  intimate  doings  were  so  minutely 
reported?  Henry  Ford  believes  in  pub- 
licity, he  wanted  the  press  to  know  what 
went  on,  he  never  attempted  to  influence 
the  dispatches.  But  the  spirit  of  fair- 
play  would  make  any  reporter  feel 
that,  although  the  expedition  had  great 
weaknesses,  some  of  them  inevitable  and 
some  easily  preventable,  it  had  more 
than  the  legitimate  number  of  knocks. 

And  the  undertaking  not  only  outlived 
the  conflicting  elements  in  its  make-up 
as  an  organized  party  but  outlived  an 
amazing  amount  of  mistrust  and  hallu- 
cinations, intrigues  and  conspiracies 
which  clouded  men's  minds,  quite  apart 
from  the  larger  issues  of  procedure 
which  broke  the  party  into  conflicting 
factions.  How  much  substance  there 
was  in  any  of  this  fog  is  a  matter  which 
has  not  been  cleared  up. 

The  undertaking,  therefore,  outlived 
things  which  would  have  wrecked  a  more 
rigid,  highly  developed  organization. 
There  were  certain  motive  forces  which 
kept  it  going. 

One  of  these  motive  forces  was  the 
belief  in  Mr.  Ford  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him — his  spasmodically 
used  power  balanced  by  his  simplicity ; 
his  impetuousness,   which   had   produced 


this  ill-mated  company  (old  personal 
friends  and  new-found  peace  associates, 
business  employes,  newspaper  men,  col- 
lege students,  strangers  to  everybody, 
each  mistrusting  the  others  and  fighting 
to  hold  him  to  certain  ideas)  balanced  by 
his  devotion  to  the  vision  that  had  im- 
pelled him  to  make  the  experiment. 

Another  of  these  motive  forces  was 
the  flashing  spirit  of  Mme.  Schwimmer. 
We  are  repeatedly  asked  if  she  was  not 
autocratic  on  the  trip.  To  that  one 
must  answer  that  perhaps  she  was 
in  meeting  some  of  the  emergencies 
that  arose.  She  had  to  make  repairs 
while  the  jitney  was  moving,  and  road- 
side repairs  cannot  be  equal  to  first- 
class  shop-work  even  on  a  Ford  car. 
The  so-called  autocratic  methods  were 
those  of  an  intelligent,  dominant  mind, 
earnest  and  overworked.  In  a  talk  on 
shipboard  she  said: 

"A  year  ago  there  was  a  ship  on  the 
ocean  carrying  toys  to  the  children  of 
stricken  Europe,  the  Christmas  ship  it 
was  called.  It  was  a  very  lovely  thing 
to  send  and  no  doubt  the  toys  did  give 
the  children  a  few  hours  of  pleasure. 
But  this  Christmas  there  is  a  different 
sort  of  ship  on  the  ocean.  It  does  not 
carry  toys  for  the  children  but  some- 
thing greater  than  toys.  It  brings  hope 
and  mental  relief — mental  relief  to  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  know  at  last 
that  somebody  cares,  somebody  has 
braved  ridicule  and  danger  and  made  a 
start." 

As  a  social  worker,  it  came  home  to 
me,  how  far  behind  America  is  in  her 
social  policies  toward  Europe.  Are  not 
these  on  a  par  with  the  doles  of  flour  and 
shoes  meted  out  to  needy  families  some 
twenty  years  ago?  We  have  long  since 
seen  the  need  for  getting  at  the  causes 
of  distress  through  socializing  various 
branches  of  government  and  compelling 
city  and  state  and  nation  to  think  of  the 
common  welfare. 

Internationally,  however,  we  still  ex- 
press ourselves  in  bad  case  work  and 
send  over  food,  mufflers  and  toys,  medi- 
cal .supplies  and  nursing.  In  other 
words,  we  are  still  no  farther  than  ma- 
terial relief.  The  need  is  to  challenge 
the  governments  of  the  world  to  get  at 
the  causes;  to  use  their  minds  and  hearts 
in  preventing  war,  and  in  finding  some 
methods  for  settling  their  difficulties 
without  drawing  untold  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  into  the  suffering 
we  are  asked  to  help  assuage. 

A  third  motive  force  was  the  convic- 
tion carried  by  the  underlying  program 
for  a  representative  conference  of  inter- 
nationalists from  the  different  neutral 
nations,  which  could  pave  the  way  for 
actual  negotiations  between  the  belliger- 
ents themselves;  which  could  give  their 
civil  leaders  as  well  as  their  war  boards 
a  chance  for  action,  and  which  could 
make  the  public  opinion  among  the  na- 
tions at  peace  a  factor  for  limiting  arma- 
ments and  for  social  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed, in  the  terms  of  settlement.  How 


this  program  struck  an  answering  chord 
in  the  countries,  these  letters  have  tried 
to  tell. 

Experienced  progapandists,  like  those 
from  the  nations  which  have  joined  the 
Ford  expedition,  were  not  troubled  by 
the  vagaries  of  the  press.  They  under- 
stand their  task.  Militarism  is  every- 
where. The  Norwegian  forts  are  ready, 
the  experimental  trenches  outside  of 
Stockholm  are  full  of  soldiers,  south  of 
Copenhagen  we  saw  great  masses  of 
wire  entanglements,  and  out  of  the 
trenches  which  they  bordered  came  boys, 
in  soldier's  clothes,  to  wave  at  us. 

In  Holland,  semicircles  of  guns  were 
pointing  at  the  North  Sea,  and  beyond 
Amsterdam  there  was  the  strange  sight 
of  boats  on  dry  land  ready  to  be  used  as 
arks  and  floated  when  the  dikes  are 
opened  to  thwart  an  approaching  enemy. 

But  if  these  people  know  so  well  how 
to  organize  for  war  they  also  know  how 
to  organize  for  peace.  They  have  been 
waiting  to  start  on  the  plan  for  which 
the  Ford  expedition  tried  to  break 
ground.  They  believe  that  the  people 
will  join  them  if  they  can  only  establish 
a  means  of  communication.  As  Johan 
Hohlenberg,  a  member  of  the  Danish 
delegation,  said  in  his  speech  at  Rotter- 
dam: 

"We  want  the  adoption  of  a  program 
at  which  people  can  point  and  say  to 
their  governments:  'That's  what  we 
want  and  if  you  don't  give  it  to  us  you 
must  answer  to  us  !'  " 

Men  and  women  in  the  neutral  na- 
tions have  long  wanted  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative toward  a  movement  for  media- 
tion. 

"But,"  as  a  Scandinavian  publicist  re- 
marked :  "We  small  nations  could  not 
ask  America  to  join  us  and  then  have  it 
refuse.  It  would  have  set  the  plan  back 
too  far.  We  had  to  wait  for  someone 
in  America  to  make  the  start." 

One  must  beware  of  prophecy  but  in 
setting  out  to  advertise  peace  Henry 
Ford  chose  a  good  article  and  one  which 
all  Europe  needs;  one  which  marks  a 
break  from  the  domination  of  political 
tradition  and  brings  to  the  front  inter- 
national social  ideals.  Surely  the  people 
of  America  will  not  allow  the  much  ad- 
vertised shortcomings  of  the  Ford  party 
to  prejudice  them  as  to  the  great  but 
discounted  service  which  it  may  still 
render  in  making  an  opening  for  con- 
structive internationalism. 

As  I  stood  on  the  pier  at  Rotterdam, 
just  before  going  on  board  the  ship,  one 
of  the  Dutch  peace  workers,  a  business 
man,  startled   me  by  saying: 

"Your  peace  program  is  in  your  con- 
stitution, isn't  it?  I  don't  see  how  the 
United  States  can  talk  about  compulsory 
military  service  when  it  stands  for  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Tell  them,  when  you  get  home,  that  mili- 
tarism does  not  mean  the  protection  of 
any  of  those  things.  It  means  their  ex- 
posure and  their  destruction." 
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CIVILIZATION  AND  CLIMATE 

By  Ellsworth  Huntington.  Yale 
University  Press.  333  pp.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.65. 
The  test  of  a  book 
is  the  shock  it  gives 
to  its  reader.  It 
i  must  call  in  question 
i  some  accepted  doc- 
trine, and  disconcert, 
if  not  convince,  those 
who  have  long  held 
traditional  views  on 
the  point  at  issue. 
The  best  illustration 
of  .this  shock  is  the 
off-repeated  tale  of 
how  the  philosopher  Kant  for  the  only 
time  in  his  life  forgot  his  afternoon 
walk  to  finish  reading  Rousseau's  Amile. 
No  better  evidence  than  this  can  be  given 
of  the  worth  of  the  book. 

For  me  to  be  shocked  by  reading  Pro- 
fessor Huntington's  book  does  not  put  it 
in  the  class  with  Rousseau's  best  work, 
but  it  is  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
book.  I  can  frankly  say  that  no  book  in 
a  decade,  and  few  new  books  in  my 
whole  career,  have  at  first  reading  in- 
fluenced me  so  profoundly  as  this  one. 
The  reason  is,  a  problem  that  has  al- 
ways been  hazy  in  my  mind  and  has  had 
no  definite  place  in  my  thought,  is  clearly 
stated  and  solved. 

Professor  Huntington's  problem  is  the 
source  of  energy  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  manifests  itself.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  our  ups  and  downs — 
that  today  we  can  do  twice  as  much,  or 
only  half  as  much,  as  we  did  yesterday. 
But  that  the  cause  of  these  variations  is 
due  to  climate,  and  that  these  ups  and 
downs  can  be  clearly  related  to  and 
measured  by  our  climatic  environment — 
these  are  matters  on  which  our  thinking 
has  been  confused  or  absent. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  present  the 
proof  of  this  new  view.  Tables  and 
charts  should  be  seen,  not  talked  about. 
I  suggest  that  Professor  Huntington  be 
asked  to  contribute  an  article  to  The 
Survey,  in  which  he  uses  the  charts  and 
maps  that  make  his  book  so  illuminating. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  reader  can  well 
afford  to  secure  a  copy,  for  few  books  in 
his  library  will  be  of  as  much  value. 

Having  said  this,  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  comment  on  what  I  regard  the 
weak  points  in  the  presentation.  Books 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
in  which  the  author  knows  what  he 
means  to  say  before  he  starts  to  write, 
and  sticks  to  his  preconceived  notions 
without  modification.  Such  books  are 
often  good  text-books,  but  are  not  valu- 
able as  a  contribution  to  science. 

The  other  type  of  book  is  that  in 
which  the  author  starts  with  a  problem 
and  not  with  a  thesis,  and  lets  the  book 
develop  as  material  accumulates.  Such 
books  are  illogical  in  arrangement,  and 
,the  body  of  the  book  almost  always  con- 


tradicts the  presuppositions  from  which 
the  author  started.  He  has  grown  out 
of  one  view  into  another  so  gradually 
that  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
change  his  thought  has  undergone. 

If  we  had  the  ideal  writer  who  was 
conscious  of  the  changes  he  had  under- 
gone, he  would  throw  away  the  first 
half  of  his  book;  or,  better  still,  rewrite 
the  whole  book,  revising  the  order  so 
that  the  fresh  data  are  plainly  its  basis. 
His  conclusions  would  then  be  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  new  situation.  But 
writers  do  not  do  this,  but  print  their 
old  half-digested  thoughts  in  the  first 
chapters,  hedge  about  the  new  doctrines, 
and  convev  the  impression  that  the  out- 
come is  not  the  radical  break  with  old 
ideas  that  the  data  demands. 

Professor  Huntington's  book  is  of  this 
sort.  The  old  views  are  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  early  chapters;  then  comes 
the  hedging;  and  even  at  the  end  the 
inadequate  theories  of  an  earlier  epoch 
are  not  discarded.  For  this  reason  the 
book  is  more  important  as  a  contribu- 
tion than  its  author  realizes.  Some  day 
a  disciple  will  reorganize  the  material, 
remove  the  early  chapters,  and  put  the 
new  in  relation  to  the  body  of  doctrine 
to  which  it  belongs.  This  may  hurt 
Professor  Huntington's  feelings,  as  it 
has  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  a  preced- 
ing writer  of  note;  but  it  will  be  done 
even  if  it  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  father  of  the  new  thought.  His 
grief  will  in  time  be  the  source  of 
others'  joy. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Professor  Hunting- 
ton opens  his  fourth  chapter  thus:  "In 
comparing  the  Teutons  with  Negroes,  or, 
tropical  people  with  those  of  a  temper- 
ate climate,  we  have  been  following  a 
method  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle." 
This  I  should  sav  is  its  defect,  not  its 
merit.  This  method  assumes  that  the 
way  to  find  the  difference  between 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  or  between 
northern  and  southern  races,  is  to  meas- 
ure the  difference  in  civilization  and  to 
attribute  this  difference  to  race.  We 
cannot  blame  Aristotle  for  this  crudity 
of  thought,  nor  Professor  Huntington 
from  starting  from  a  traditional  premise; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  differences 
of  tropical  and  northern  civilization 
were  attributable  to  other  causes,  he 
should  have  thrown  his  early  chapters 
into  the  waste-basket  and  made  his 
theorv  correspond  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered fact. 

If  his  subsequent  statements  are  cor- 
rect, all  the  difference  between  a  Teu- 
ton and  a  Bushman  might  be  accounted 
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for  on  the  basis  of  climate.  It  is  bad 
logic  when  one  cause  can  account  for  a 
fact  to  let  some  antecedent  hypothesis 
stand  when  its  inadequacy  has  been 
proven.  The  old  should  not  be  patched 
on  to  the  new,  but  replaced  by  it. 

Another  striking  illustration  is  the 
case  of  Yucatan.  Here  we  have  a  civili- 
zation of  high  character  developing  en- 
tirely free  from  European  influence. 
Professor  Huntington  attributes  the  rise 
and  fall  of  this  unique  civilization  to 
changes  in  climate.  But  if  this  be  true, 
why  cannot  the  natives  of  this  region,  if 
the  climate  again  becomes  favorable,  re- 
build their  civilization  without  any  blood 
infusion  from  European  stocks?  If  they 
cannot,  what  value  has  the  geographical 
interpretation?  If  they  can,  does  it  not 
disprove  the  race  theory  of  progress? 
Professor  Huntington  should  not  try  to 
ride  two  horses  at  the  same  time,  es- 
pecially when  one  is  an  aged  cripple  and 
the  other  is  an  unbroken  colt. 

These  defects  do  not  diminish  the 
value  of  his  work.  The  positive  parts 
are  clear,  convincing  and  of  immense 
importance  to  every  social  worker.  I 
renew  my  suggestion  that  The  Survey 
permit  him  to  state  his  facts  in  his  own 
way,  even  if  he  chooses  to  digress 
enough  to  defend  race  theories  of  pro- 
gress. The  contrast  of  reasoning  from 
fact  and  from  traditional  hypothesis  will 
in  this  way  be  made  all  the  more  clear. 

I  want  to  indulge  in  a  closing  remark 
not  at  Professor  Huntington's  expense, 
but  at  the  typical  American  in  his  pres- 
ent martial  mood.  Professor  Hunting- 
ton shows  that  more  than  a  half  of  the 
world's  best  climate  is  within  the  United 
States.  A  similar  study  would  show  that 
we  have  the  best  of  the  world's  physical 
resources.  Should  not  a  nation  thus 
equipped  have  some  higher  ideal  than 
that  of  making  money  out  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  an  European  war?  I  would 
further  ask,  should  all  this  resource  and 
this  superior  energy  be  used  to  make  us 
a  race  of  arrogant  warriors  domineering 
the  world,  or  is  it  our  duty  to  promote  a 
higher  civilization  that  not  only  we,  but 
all  our  neighbors,  can  enjoy  through 
endless  time?  Warriors  and  warlike  na- 
tions come  and  go;  but  a  new  thought,  a 
new  love,  a  higher  conception  of  duty,  a 
more  democratic  fellowship,  are  jewels 
that  shine  all  the  brighter  as  they  adorn 
the  lives  of  succeeding  ages. 

Simon  N.  Patten. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  SEXUAL  IMMORALITY 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  Arthur  B.  Spingarn.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  139  pp.  Price  $.60; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.66. 

The  latest  publica- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  (John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
chairman)  and  the 
first  publication  not 
included  in  its  orig- 
inal announcement  is 
a  manual  of  federal, 
state  and  local  laws 
relating  to  sex  im- 
morality as  applicable 
to  New  York  city. 
Arthur  B.  Spingarm,  who  compiled  the 
manual,   originally   undertook   the   work 
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for  the  New  York  Probation  and  Pro- 
tective Association.  It  is  the  first  com- 
pilation of  such  laws  since  one  occur- 
ring as  an  appendix  to  a  study  of  law 
enforcement  by  the  Committee  of  Four- 
teen, entitled  The  Social  Evil  in  New 
York   City,  published   in   1910. 

The  author  has  been  successful  in 
presenting  in  compact  form  the  many 
laws  dealing  with  sex  immorality  and 
by  a  careful  selection  of  type  has  kept 
the  manual  to  a  small  size.  He  has 
made  it  of  value  to  the  lawyer  as  well 
as  the  layman  by  references  to  the  con- 
trolling decisions  and  opinions  of  the 
courts.  Likewise,  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  getting  out  his  work  with  dis- 
patch, having  included  all  the  amend- 
ments and  decisions  as  late  as  July, 
1915. 

It  is  the  frequency  with  which  amend- 
ments are  made  to  laws  of  this  kind 
and  the  constant  succession  of  opinions 
that  discourage  the  compilation  of  such 
manuals.  This  constant  change  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  things,  a  growing  public 
opinion  demanding  the  suppression  of 
commercialized  vice  and  immorality,  and 
a  changing  of  the  form  of  vice.  The 
author  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  federal  statute  of  1910,  against 
interstate  traffic  in  women,  common- 
ly known  as  the  white  slave  act,  is 
yet  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  limited  to  commercialized 
vice  or  broadened  in  its  scope  to  cover 
immorality,  as  in  a  case  before  it. 

Mr.  Spingarn  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  prostitute  may  he  convicted 
under  eight  different  statutes  and  that 
even  so  modern  and  carefully  drawn  a 
law  as  the  inferior  courts  act  of  1910 
has  been  the  subject  of  amendment  at 
four  successive  legislative  seasons.  lie 
further  cites  that  while  the  decalogue 
prohibition  against  adultery  is  no  less 
definite  than  that  against  murder,  the 
states  declare  against  it  diversely.  New 
York  not  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
until  1907.  Convictions  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  variation  of  the  "age 
of  consent"  likewise  called  for  com- 
ment. 

The  compiler  hopes  that  his  manual 
will  stimulate  a  careful  study  of  these 
laws;  it  certainly  should  make  for  a 
more  careful  drafting  of  amendments 
and  a  better  enforcement  of  law.  It  is, 
however,  too  much  to  hope,  as  he  does, 
that  even  an  adequate  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  the  law  affecting  prostitution 
will  do  much  toward  prevention  of  the 
evil;  that  is  the  work  of  agencies  other 
than  law-enforcing  authorities. 

A  third  of  the  manual  deals  with  sex 
offenses,  the  repressive  and  suppressive 
laws,  while  but  a  few  passes  are  neces- 
sary to  treat  of  probation  and  parole, 
though  much  space  is  wisely  given  to  the 
wide  field  of  regulation  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  book  fills  a  most  useful  place, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  bureau  will  from 
time  to  time  issue  later  editions,  which 
by  bringing  the  manual  up  to  date,  will 
mark  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 
Frederick  H.  Wiiitin. 
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PLAYING  THE  LONE  GAME  ,  CONSUMPTK  N 

By  Thomas  Crawford  Galbreath. 
Journal  of  Outdoor  Life  Publishing 
Co.  74  pp.  Price  $.25;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $.29. 

Playing  the  Lone 
Game  translates  into 
terms  of  actual  per- 
sonal experience  such 
wise  and  encouraging 
directions  as  those 
given  in  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled,  Con- 
sumption, by  Dr.  John 
B.  Hawes,  announce- 
ment of  which  was 
mentioned  in  The 
Survey  for  Septem- 
ber 11,  1915.  By  its  story  form  as  well 
as  by  its  experience  on  the  very  field  of 
action,  Dr.  Galbreath's  work  emphasizes 
the  wisdom  of  the  earlier  volrme,  to 
which  it  is  practically  a  companion. 

For  instance,  Dr.  Hawes  presented 
squarely  the  unwisdom  of  going  west 
without  sufficient  means  to  insure  need- 
ed comforts  and  peace  of  mind  during 
the  period  of  convalescence-,  and  he 
makes  more  definite  his  argument  by 
quoting  the  range  of  prices  a.-  various 
western  sanatoria.  The  situation  is 
made  even  more  vivid  as  you  watch  the 
college-trained  man  turning  away  after 
a  vain  search  for  work,  to  walk  six 
miles  across  the  prairie  to  the  town 
where  his  trunk  is,  because  the  five 
cents  in  his  pocket  necessary  to  pay  car- 
fare must  be  hoarded  for  tomorrow's 
food. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  in  the  ma- 
terial itself  that  fills  about  70  pages,  and 
to  the  high  tribute  paid  the  book  by 
specialists  in  tuberculosis  all  over  the 
country.  Playing  the  Lone  Game  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  book 
published  by  the  Journal  of  Outdoor 
Life  Publishing  Company,  which  for 
twelve  years  has  issued  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study   and   Prevention   of   Tuberculosis. 

G.  S. 

PROHIBITION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

By  Lamar  T.  Beman.  Debaters' 
Handbook  Series.  The  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.  168  pr>.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
The  Survey  $1.08. 

William  Ewart 
Gladstone  once  said : 
"I  painfully  reflect 
that  in  almost  every 
great  political  contro- 
versy of  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  leisured 
classes,  the  educated 
classes,  the  wealthy 
classes,  the  titled 
classes,  have  been  in 
the  wrong." 

In   reading  the  De- 
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haters'  Handbook  on  Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
above  saying,  for  the  lengthy  bibliogra- 
phy shows  the  liquor  dealer  and  the  con- 
scientious conservatives,  like  William 
Howard  Taft  and  the  New  York  Nation, 
against  prohibition,  while  for  it  is  the 
great  middle  class,  led  by  the  Commoner 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  by  radi- 
cal magazines,  Collier's,  and  others. 


The  book  seems  hastily  put  together 
but  a  careful  debater,  by  following  the 
bibliography  and  speeches,  could  arrive 
at  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject. As  books  of  this  class  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  school  boys,  one 
wishes  that  these  young  debaters  could 
be  guided  concerning  the  true  efficacy 
of  a  measure,  could  be  shown  that  the 
main  point  is  not  whether  such  and  such 
a  measure  violates  state  rights,  person- 
al liberty,  etc.,  but  whether  on  the  whole 
it  works  toward  the  conservation  of  hu- 
manity. "There  is  only  one  solution," 
says  Dr.  Jon  Alfred  Mjoen  of  Sweden, 
"race  hygiene." 

Elizabeth  Tilton. 
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\n    AuToninr.RArtiv.      By  Pr.   Edward   L.  Tru- 
'    deau.     Poubletlny  Base  &  Co.     322  pp.     Price 

$2;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.15. 
Community    Civics.       By    Field    and    NeaHng. 

The    Macmillan    Co.      27n    pp.       1  rice   ?.ou . 

by   mail   of  The   Survey   $.iU. 
Maternity      Letters  from  Working  Women      O. 

Bell  &  Sons.     212  up.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

the    Survey    $l  ",. 
The   American   School.      By   Walter   S.   Ilineh- 

man      Hoiibledaj    Page  &  Co.     2.12  pp.     lii«.e 

$1  ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.Ui. 
The    Spirit    of    France.       By    Owen    Johnson 

Little   Brown    &    Co.      250   PP.      Price   $1.3... 

by    mail   of  THE   Survey   $1.40. 
MOSQUITO   CONTROL    IN    PANAMA.      By    Joseph    A 

l.e    Prime   and    A.   .1.   Cren^teln       0.    I  .    l«{ 

nam's  Sons.     333  pp.     Price  *2.o0,  by  man 

of  The  Survey  $2.00. 
The    New    P.m.ic    Health.      By    Pr.    njhbert 

Winslow   Hill.      The   Ma.-mlllan   Co.     2".    PP 

Price  $1  25;  by  mall  of  Tub  Survey  $1.34- 
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IN  the  words  of  Charles  A.  Prosser, 
director  of  the  recent  vocational 
education  survey  of  Minneapolis, 
the  most  outstanding  thing  accom- 
plished by  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  which 
met  in  Minneapolis,  January  20-22,  was 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  vocational 
education,  especially  in  reference  to  in- 
dustry. This  committee  is  composed  of 
four  members,  an  employer  and  employe 
from  the  closed  shop  and  an  employer 
and  employe  from  the  open  shop.  It 
will  thus  form  a  "coalition  cabinet"  of- 
men  and  organizations  with  divergent  if 
not  oftentimes  hostile  views.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  make  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations, and  constitutes  another  step 
in  the  arbitration  method — a  phase  of 
the  "Prosser  method"  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  vocational  education  study  of 
Minneapolis  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Society  and  the  Minneapolis 
Survey  Committee,  with  Mr.  Prosser  as 
director,  was  reviewed  in  The  Survey 
of  January  29. 

At  the  convention  two  outstanding 
views  of  vocational  education — voca- 
tional training  as  a  course  in  efficiency, 
and  vocational  training  in  its  socialized 
aspects — were  presented  by  David  Sned- 
den,  commissioner  of  education  for 
Massachusetts,  and  Arthur  D.  Dean, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  plea  for  the 
socialized  view  was  further  pressed 
home  by  W.  F.  Webster,  principal  of 
the  East  high  school,  Minneapolis. 

In  the  general  discussion  the  economic 
and  social  applications  of  vocational 
education  were  sharply  brought  forward. 
The  first  real  flurry  was  created  when 
a  number  of  labor  leaders  and  Socialists 
forced  the  question,  "In  the  general 
economics  situation  what  are  some  of 
the  rewards  that  will  go  to  the  worker?" 
They  brought  sharply  to  the  front  the 
statement  that  vocational  and  industrial 
education  is  something  more  than  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  worker,  that  it  is 
not  something  by  itself  but  a  pnrt  of  the 
general  progress  of  social  readjustment. 

William  C.  Redfield,  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  president  of  the  national  so- 
ciety, made  the  significant  statements: 
"It  is  becoming  necessary  for  employers 
to  give  the  same  ennsiderat'on  to  em- 
ployes as  to  machinery.  The  failure 
to  do  this  is  the  darkest  kind  of  blunder- 
ing blindness.  .  .  .  The  saddest  thing 
in  industry  is  the  waste  of  the  human 
element."  ETe  further  stated  that  high 
wasjes  are  not  a  detriment  to  competitive 
ability,  in  support  of  which  he  cited  the 
case  of  a  factory  employing  1000  g;rls 
with  a  minimum  wage  one-half  hicher 
and  a  maximum  wai^e  double  that  of  its 
competitors,  the  conditions  in  the  factory 


being  based  upon  consideration  of  human 
values.  This  firm,  he  stated,  was  able 
to  compete  successfully,  with  England, 
Germany,   and  France  in  fifty  ports. 

Boyd  Fisher  of  the  Executives'  Club 
of  Detroit,  stated  that  there  are  three 
reasons  why  men  leave  their  jobs.  Some 
are  fired,  some  are  laid  off,  and  some 
quit.  Some  are  fired,  he  said,  because 
they  are  unfit,  or  through  religious  or 
racial  prejudice.  Men  are  laid  off  un- 
less the  plant  is  scientifically  managed. 
Men  quit  because  of  low  wages,  long 
hours,  inequality  of  pay,  unrecognized 
efficiency,  social  and  religious  griev- 
ances, bad  transportation,  and  poor  con- 
ditions of  the  plant.  The  remedies,  he 
said,  are:  a  central  employment  bureau, 
physical  examinations,  industrial  educa- 
tion, regulation  of  production,  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  improved 
plant  conditions.  He  quoted  Ida  M. 
Tarbell :  "You  cannot  stand  perma- 
nently in  the  way  of  human  operations." 

The  labor  point  of  view  was  pre- 
sented by  E.  G.  Hall,  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Lewis 
Harthill,  business  agent  for  the  ma- 
chinists, who  stated  that  the  Employment 
Managers'  Association  needs  to  see  that 
labor  is  not  only  invited  to  the  annual 
meetings  but  also  to  the  committee  meet- 
ings. He  said  that  the  association  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  employers,  and  asked  if 
it  recognized  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  part  of  employes. 

The  chair  was  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  decide  yhether  or 
not  a  national  employment  nanagers' 
association   should  be   formed. 

Paul  L.  Ben  'amin. 


p*OUR  out  of  five  North  Carolinians 
live  in  rural  parts,  and  it  was  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  countrysid*  that 
got  most  attention  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  state  Conference  for  So- 
cial Service,  held  in  Charlotte. 

Intensive  social  work,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  Salemberg  as  a  social  cen- 
ter and  individual  work  with  the  chil- 
dren of  tenant  farmers — a  growing 
class  in  the  South — were  contrasted  with 
the  moonlight  schools,  which  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in  everv  part 
of  the  state.  Public  officials,  women's 
clubs  and  every  sort  of  organization 
have  been  swept  up  in  a  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm — a  situation  similar  to  that 
in  Kentucky  which  Cora  Wilson  Stewart 
described  in  The  Survey  for  January  3. 

Many  interesting  stories  were  told — 
of  a  man  of  70.  of  some  means,  whose 
check  was  refused  at  the  bank  because 
it  bore  his  signature  instead  of  his 
familiar  "mark,"  of  the  babies  asleep  on 
pallets  in  schoolroom  corners  while  both 
parents  twisted  fingers  and  tongues  into 
the  unfamiliar  curves  of  the  alphabet, 
and   of   the   happy   old   church   member 


who  refused  to  be  taught  from  any  book 
but  the  Bible  and  went  away  rejoicing 
that  he  could  "read  the  word  itself." 

After  every  illiterate,  white  and  black, 
has  been  taught  the  three  R's,  the  plan 
is  to  go  on  to  the  higher  grades  and 
make  of  the  moonlight  schools  a  great 
state  system  of  night  schools  for  adults. 

The  conference  advocated  a  state 
board  of  public  welfare  or  a  develop- 
ment through  which  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Charities  would  add  work  for 
children  and  other  preventive  social 
service  to  its  present  duties.  And  there 
was  gratification  for  members  of  the 
conference  in  the  report  by  Clarence 
Poe  on  the  State  Bureau  of  Community 
Service,  which  grew  out  of  a  suggestion 
made  at  the  conference  two  years  ago 
by  President  E.  K.  Graham  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Graham  was  elected  president  for 
next  year  and  C.  Almon  Upchurch  of 
Raleigh  secretary-treasurer.  The  meet- 
ing will  probably  be  held  at  Raleigh 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  so 
that  the  conference  may  work  directly 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  advocated 
in  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
at  the  close  of  each  session. 


^TOT  legal  procedure  but  social  wel- 
fare was  appropriately  enough 
the  chief  topic  discussed  at  the  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  judges  of  the  lower 
criminal  courts  of  New  York  state, 
January  21-22,  for  the  magistrates  courts 
have  frequently  been  called  the  people's 
courts.  Thus  Magistrate  Norman  J. 
Marsh,  speaking  from  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  New  York  city  Night  Court 
for  Women,  held  that  commercialized 
vice  is  no  more  "necessary"  than  was 
Negro  slavery.  Justice  Arthur  S. 
Tompkins,  drafted  as  a  speaker  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  emphasized  the  need  for 
judges  to  remain  humane — in  touch  with 
the  people — while  Job  E.  Hedges,  point- 
ed out  that  while  in  the  past  judges  have 
failed  to  contribute  as  much  as  they 
should  to  the  great  social  movements, 
yet  the  office  of  judge  has  been  respected 
as  perhaps  no  other  office  has.  After  a 
season  of  distrust  of  the  judiciary  there 
is  evidence  of  renewed  confidence  and 
this,  the  speakers  believed,  is  due  to  the 
entrance  into  judicial  office  of  a  type  of 
men  in  closer  touch  with  the  people, 
fired  by  humanitarian  and  democratic 
ideals. 

Resolutions  emphasized  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  60  magistrates  present 
that  probation  has  proved  itself  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  work  of  every  criminal 
court.  Judge  Edward  J.  Dooley  of 
Brooklyn  was  elected  president  and 
Charles   L.   Chute  of  Albany  secretary. 


HP  HE  new  fashion  of  naming  state 
societies  of  social  workers  with 
some  variation  of  the  term  "social  wel- 
fare" was  not  followed  by  Vermont, 
which  last  month  held  its  first  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Membership  is  open  to  "all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  charitable,  correctional 
and  social  welfare  of  the  state"  and  the 
conference  was  permanently  organized 
with  W.  J.  Van  Patten  of  Burlington  as 
president  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Gifford  of 
Burlington  as  secretary-treasurer. 
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Catholic  Protectory,  and,  from  the  time 
he  retired  from  the  commissionership,  a 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Foundling 
Asylum.  Mr.  Drummond  was  commis- 
sioner from  1909  to  1913,  the  years  of 
Mayor  Gaynor's  administration.  On  his 
retirement  he  received  grateful  letters 
acknowledging  his  services  from  men 
prominent  in  private  charitable  work. 


JOHN  IHLDER,  formerly  field  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, has  gone  to  Washington  to  act 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ellen 
Wilson   Homes,   Inc. 

The  homes  are  an  enterprise  in  im- 
proved housing  which  will  occupy  an  en- 
tire block  and  will  provide  dwellings  for 
colored  families  dispossessed  through  the 
closing  of  the  alley  dwellings  of  Wash- 
ington. Legislation  adopted  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  requires  that  10  per 
cent  of  these  dwellings  must  be  closed 
each  year.  For  their  tenants  and  others 
there  is  need  of  good  houses  at  moderate 
rentals. 

The  request  by  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  homes  that  Mr.  Ihlcler 
become  executive  secretary  is  in  line 
with  their  desire  to  make  these  homes 
a  national  object  lesson  in  improved 
housing  upon  the  limited  dividend  basis, 
which  seeks  to  provide  for  capital  good 
security  with  a  fair  return  upon  the  in- 
vestment— in  this  case,  limited  to  5  per 
cent — and  for  the  tenants  good  dwellings 
at  low  rental. 

Mr.  Ihlder  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell in  1900.  After  a  year  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  he  went 
to  Europe  for  study.  For  the  five  years 
following  his  return,  he  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Evening  Press.  Thereafter,  he  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee  of  Grand  Rapids  for  two 
years.  He  was  called  to  the  National 
Housing  Association  in  October,  1910. 
He  organized  the  group  of  housing  ex- 
perts who  visited  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914  to  study  housing  conditions 
there. 

Mr.  Ihlder  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
editorial  board  of  the  National  Municipal 
Review,  a  member  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  National  City  Planning 
Conference,  chairman  of  the  Cornell 
civic  and  social  committee  and  a  con- 
tributing editor  of  Tife  Survey.  At  its 
meeting  in  New  York  on  February  1 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  housing 
committee  of  the  National  Americaniza- 
tion Committee,  which  is  to  hold  a  com- 
petition for  the  best  plans  for  wasre- 
earners'  dwellings  in  the  new  industrial 
communities  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  employes  are  of  foreign  birth. 


J^OWLAND  HAYNES  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  on  recreation 
under  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  to  work  with  a 
sub-committee  of  the  board  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Recreation.  The 
civil  service  examination  for  this  posi- 
tion drew  more  than  fifty  applications 
from  playground  workers  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Havnes,  who  was  just 
completing  his  fifth  year  as  field  secre- 
tary for  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association   of   America,   passed   at   the 


head  of  the  list.  Mr.  Haynes  has  had 
long  experience  in  recreation  problems 
in  various  cities. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation are  to  study  the  recreation  work 
of  the  various  New  York  city  depart- 
ments as  a  whole  for  recommendations 
on  the  budget  items  affecting  recrea- 
tion, to  work  out  and  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city's  recreation 
activities  for  the  future  so  that  cur- 
rent appropriations  may  be  in  line  with 
some  definite  end,  and  to  see  if  some 
method  of  co-ordination  is  not  possible 
between  the  recreation  of  the  city  and 
the  recreation  work  of  various  private 
agencies,  especially  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  finance. 


fy[[CHAEL  J.  DRUMMOND,  form- 
er commissioner  of  public  chari- 
ties of  New  York  city,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 22,  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  the  experience  gained  in  a 
long  business  career.  He  entered  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  in 
manufacturing  for  himself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  remained  a  successful 
business  man  until  he  became  commis- 
sioner at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  actively  interest- 
ed in  charities  from  the  time  he  reached 
his  majority.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
for  a  great  many  years,  a  trustee  of  the 


PHE  Rev.  Daniel  S.  McCorkle  of 
Sunrise,  Wyo.,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  congregation  of 
his  church  for  another  year;  if  he  ac- 
cepts it  will  be  his  third  year  at  this 
point. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  will  remem- 
ber that  Sunrise  is  a  mining  camp  owned 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. Mr.  McCorkle  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  his  church  after  the  Ludlow  bat- 
tle of  April  20,  1914,  denouncing  the 
policy  of  private  armies  and  armed 
guards.  It  was  of  him  that  President 
Welborn,  as  was  revealed  in  the  corre- 
spondence published  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  wrote  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.:  "We  are  thinking  of 
making  a  change  of  ministers  at  Sun- 
rise.'- 

Mr.  McCorkle  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  spring  and  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion roundly  scored  conditions  in  the 
camp.  He  told  of  efforts  of  spokes- 
men for  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  to  modify  his  attitude  and  of 
the  movement  of  certain  church  leaders 
in  Colorado  to  have  him  removed  from 
his  church.  At  one  time  when  there  was 
a  rumor  that  Mr.  McCorkle  would  be 
compelled  to  leave,  a  group  of  Italian 
Catholics  came  forward  and  offered  to 
pay  his  salary  themselves  if  he  would 
stay. 
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PREPAKhDNESS 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  colleague  of 
Professor  Davis,  whose  letter  on  pre- 
paredness brought  out  so  many  ani- 
madversions in  The  Survey  for  Jan- 
uary 22,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him 
treated  in  any  such  drastic  and  intoler- 
ant way  as  that  suggested  in  the  com- 
munication of  Harold  Marshall;  know- 
ing, moreover,  that  Professor  Davis' 
value  to  the  university  he  serves  makes 
any  such  proposal  impossible. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  tolerance 
have  to  learn,  as  our  very  first  lesson, 
to  tolerate  intolerarce;  and  surely,  the 
mild  form  of  intolerance  involved  in 
refusing  to  support  a  periodical  when 
its  editorial  pobcy,  for  any  reason,  be- 
comes displeasing,  must  be  within  the 
civic  rights  of  every  member  of  a  democ- 
racy, else  what  becomes  of  our  democ- 
racy? 

My  own  reply  to  Professor  Davis  is 
the  decision  to  renew  my  subscription, 
a  step  I  had  been  hesitating,  for  priv- 
ate reasons  of  economy,  to  take.     A  re- 


ply of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be  a 
proper  and  tolerant  expression  of  opin- 
ion, invading  the  rights  of  no  one. 

While  I  have  often  thought  The  Sur- 
vey much  too  sanguine  in  its  advocacy 
of  peace,  not  sufficiently  appreciating 
what  it  means  really  to  promote  a  peace- 
ful solu'ion  of  international  conflicts  in 
a  world  like  ours,  only  too  frequently 
dominated  by  impatient  passion  and 
selfish  ignorance:  including,  too.  a  great 
majority  of  men  whose  feelings  and 
opinions  are  like  those  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  Professor  Davis — I  yet  feel  myself 
under  obligations  to  support,  as  far  as  I 
can.  an  earnest  and  sincere  effort  in  the 
right  direction.  And  that  The  Survey 
is  really  doing  something  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  truth  about  war  and  the  guilt 
of  war.  I  conclude  from  the  obloquy 
being  heaped  upon  it. 

Mav  I  give  exnression  to  a  confession 
of  faith?  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
allowed  to  define  patriotism,  then  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  a  patriot,  but  a  traitor, 
not    only    to    this    country,    but    to    any 
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country  in  which  I  might  happen  to  live. 
(That  Air.  Roosevelt's  type  of  patriot- 
ism inevitably  makes  him  a  traitor  to 
humanity,  he  is  blissfully  ignorant;  for 
he  and  all  who  think  like  him  rest  in 
the  illusion  that  the  contradictions  and 
the  misery  which  their  course  involves 
come  wholly   from  the  outside.) 

Again,  if  Professor  Davis  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  define  what  is  practical,  then 
I  am  certainly  a  visionary;  and  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Professor  Davis  are  to  de- 
fine what  bravery  is,  then,  no  doubt,  I 
am  a  coward  and  a  poltroon.  But  I 
willingly  bare  my  insignificant  breast 
to  these  epithets,  if  by  so  doing  I  can 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
troversy is  not  fundamentally  about 
methods,  but  in  the  end  a  controversy 
about  what  kind  of  a  life  is  really  worth 
while. 

To  most  people  it  seems  monstrous 
that  we  should  deliberately  assume  any 
risk  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a  more 
human  intercourse  between  nations;  to 
me  it  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  that  the 
whole  nation  can  knowingly  be  induced 
to  do  so  beautiful  a  thing,  since  there 
are  too  many  men  like  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
nevertheless,  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  take  some  little  ironical  delight  in 
noting  a  fact,  to  which  almost  all  prac- 
tical men  seem  to  be  blind;  namely,  that 
preparedness  against  the  risk  of  war 
by  the  usual  method  is  an  equally  un- 
certain preventive  of  war,  or  the  hor- 
rors of  war. 

This  is  the  open  secret  of  life,  by 
which  the  Providence  that  rules  the 
world  teaches,  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear,  that  the  practical 
is  as  often  as  not  the  impractical,  and 
that  the  only  thing  worth  while  is  for 
each  one  to  cling  to  the  highest  ideal  he 
knows,  regardless  of  consequences,  leav- 
ing the  issue  to  God. 

But  this  is  religion ;  and  most  people 
are  dominated  heart  and  soul  by  politics, 
and  their  imaginations  are  limited  by  its 
horizon;  all  the  energies  of  their  intel- 
lect are  absorbed  in  the  endless  task  of 
calculating  consequences,  and  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  has  driven  out  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  In  the  last  analysis, 
politics  and  religion  are  therefore  the 
exact  antitheses  of  one  another  in  spirit 
and  in  method ;  perhaps  also  in  their 
conception  of  the  final  goal. 

David  F.  Swenson. 
[Dept.  of  Philosophy,  University  of 
Minnesota.] 

Minneapolis. 

WITH  REGRFTS 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  call  attention 
to  an  error  in  my  article.  Challenge  to 
Industry,  in  your  issue  for  January  8, 
page  422?  There  is  no  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  Record.  There  is  a 
United  States  Experiment  Record,  a  pub- 
lication giving  news  from  the  sixty-odd 
experiment  stations  in  the  country.  This 
error  was  in  the  proof  but  was  very 
carefully  corrected,  and  I  regret  that  the 
particular  quotation  is  ascribed  to  a 
wrong  source. 

Arland  D.  Weeks. 
[Department  of  Education  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College.] 

Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 
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JOTTINGS 

i                                              i 

The  Keating-Owen  national  child  labor 
bill  passed  the  House  February  2  by  a  vote 
of  337  to  46. 


The  Local  Government  Board  (England) 
has  issued  official  regulations  designed  to 
stamp  out  once  for  all  every  remaining  trace 
of  German  measles. 


Financed  by  the  Race  Betterment  Founda- 
tion, a  eugenics  registry  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion. The  directors  are  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Irving  Fisher,  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Luther 
Burbank  and   Dr.  J.    H.  Kellogg. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  records 
that  Dr.  Katharine  Travis,  who  went  to 
Serb'a  last  summer  [The  Survey,  July  24, 
1915]  is  among  the  Red  Cross  doctors  and 
nurses  who  refused  to  escape  from  Uskub 
before  that  city  was  captured  by  the  Bul- 
gars. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Pittsburgh 
issues  a  vest-pocket  handbook  of  informa- 
tion, laws  and  rules  relating  to  infections 
diseases,  which  should  prove  a  valuable  ref- 
erence for  the  many  who  would  conform  to 
health  rules  if  they  knew  how. 

Dr.  Dunning  S.  Wilson,  superintendent 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Valley  Sta- 
tion, Ky.,  wishes  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
Handbook  on  Tuberculosis,  published  twelve 
years  ago  by  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  now  out  of  print. 


Prizes  of  $30  and  $20  have  been  offered 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  for  the 
two  best  essays  by  high  school  pupils  on 
keeping  the  highways  clean.  The  contest 
closes  April  15.  Information  may  he  had 
of  the  league,  North  American  building, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Actors'  Fund  of  America  has  set  out 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  a  million 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  actors  and  actresses 
taken  sick  or  otherwise  physically  incapaci- 
tated, and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Actors'  Home  for  the  aged,  situated  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York  city. 


Wives,  widows  and  children  of  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  county  received  through  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  1915  the  sum  of  $143,102. 
This  included  mothers'  pensions,  payments 
to  families  of  men  at  the  Correction  Farm, 
and  payments  from  men  on  parole  but  not 
with  their  families.  Most  of  the  money 
was  in  small  sums. 


A  plan  for  providing  work  and  otherwise 
caring  for  the  "employable  unemployed," 
similar  to  that  which  he  outlined  in  The 
Survey  for  November  27.  1915,  was  de- 
scribed by  William  Alberti  Whiting,  former 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Municipal 
I  odging-house,  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
Vincent  Astor  last  week.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  putting  Mr.  Whiting's 
plan  into  operation. 

Columbia  University  has  announced 
plans  for  a  school  of  business  to  be  or- 
ganized on  the  same  plane  as  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.  Men 
and  women  will  be  admitted  on  equal  terms. 
The  instruction  will  include  accounting, 
the  business  aspects  of  manufacturing  and 
transportation,  the  work  of  consular  officers, 
and  other  forms  of  public  service. 


Nathan  Cohen,  the  "man  without  a  coun- 
try," is  reported  as  showing  marked  im- 
provement under  sanatorium  treatment  and 
out-of-door  surroundings  secured  for  him 
by  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  of  America.  Cohen  mav  be 
remembered  as  the  Russian  Jewish  immi- 
grant who  was  carried  back  and  forth  some 
34,000  ;-niles  between  United  States  and 
South  American  ports  from  1912  to  1915, 
his  mental  condition  making  him  unwel- 
come, and  available  Russian  ports  being 
closed  by  war  conditions.  His  story  was 
told  in  The  Survey  for  April  10,  1915. 


A  congressman  from  a  certain  New  York 
district  is  sounding  public  opinion  with  a 
letter  which  has  reached  at  least  one  reader 
of  The  Survey.  "Dear  Sir."  he  writes  on 
the  official  letterhead  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. "1  would  like  to  know  your 
opinion  on  two  very  important  matters  now 
pending  in  Congress :  first,  what  do  you 
think  of  National  Defense,  and  second, 
what  do  you  think  the  National  Government 
should  do  about  a  Merchant  Marine?  A 
perfectly  frank  statement  from  you  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  P.  S.  Do  you  want 
some  government  flower  or  garden  seed?" 
As  a  further  postscript,  this  legislator 
might  ha»#  added  that  wise  saw,  "In  time 
of  war  prepare  for  peas." 


The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
lectures  on  Types  of  Social  Work  (4:10 
P.  M.,  United  Charities  Building,  New 
York  city,  no  admission  fee)  are  as  fol- 
lows for  the  next  month :  February  14, 
George  D.  Straver.  on  educational  surveys; 
February  10.  Frances  Perkins,  Committee 
on  Safety:  21st,  Homer  Folks,  probation; 
23d.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  the  Rockefeller 
boards :  2Rth.  I  awrence  Veiller,  National 
Housing  Association:  March  1.  John  M. 
Glenn,  Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  6th, 
Charles  Bolduan.  Department  of  Health ; 
8th,  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  National  Tuber- 
culosis   Association. 


The  Diminutive  Philanthropist  announces 
himself  in  his  first  issue  as  "a  very  little 
journal  with  a  very  big  name  and  a  very 
big  aim."  Issues  will  be  forthcoming 
"every  now  and  then  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  a  work  which  touches  human  lives 
in  important  ways." — the  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Associated  Charities,  which  thus  joins 
a  considerable  number  of  charity  societies 
which  have  become  amateur  publishers.  The 
editor  of  the  D.  P. — he  can't  expect  to  be 
called  by  his  full  name — hopes  some  day 
to  have  a  "Contributors'  Club"  but  "re- 
gretfully announces  that  there  will  be  no 
'Editors  Easy  Chair'  columns  in  this  jour- 
nal. Who  ever  heard  of  an  easy  chair, 
editorial  or  otherwise,  in  a  charity  office?" 


Eugenica!  News,  a  modest  little  news- 
paper starting  with  four  miniature  pages, 
ha=  been  established  by  the  Eugenics  Record 
office.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  (six  numbers  yearlv,  by  mail,  25 
cents).  Tt  will  serve  chief! v  to  keep  eu- 
genical  field-workers  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other's work,  record  their  results  and  pre- 
vent overlapping.  More  than  100  field- 
workers  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  a  third  of  whom 
are  in  active  service.  Notes  on  their  work 
in  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  Eugenica!  News  range 
from  the  young  woman  who  reports  the 
birth  of  two  son?  to  the  man  who  is  study- 
ing the  inheritance  of  traits  in  hybrids  be- 
tween whites  and  other  races.  He  is  18 
miles  from  a  post  office  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation where,  "between  primitive  living 
and  wintrv  weather  he  is  having  a  strenu- 
ous experience  but  is  having  much  success 
in  his  work." 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurse  with  social  service 
experience  wants  position.  Address  2250 
Survey. 

REGISTERED  nurse  with  several  years' 
experience  in  public  health  work  in  various 
ranches  desires  position  as  visiting  nurse 
in  Jewish  community.     Address  2261,  Sur- 
vey. 

REGISTERED  Nurse  with  several  years 
experience  in  Public  Health  work  in  vari- 
ous branches  desires  position  as  visiting 
nurse  in  Jewish  community.  Address  2262 
Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  successful  in  correctional 
institutional  work,  now  engaged,  wishes  to 
widen  experience,  this  or  other  lines  in  or 
near  New  York  City  or  Pacific  Coast.  Best 
reference.     Address  2264,  Survey. 

WANTED— A  position  of  large  executive 
or  propaganda  responsibility  in  the  asso- 
ciated charities,  tuberculosis,  housing  or  al- 
lied fields  by  a  general  secretary  of  about 
eight  years'  successful  experience.  Ad- 
dress 2265,  Survey. 

SUMMER  work  wanted  by  experienced 
woman.  Field  worker,  trained  by  Dr.  Div- 
enport.  Knows  Binet  Tests.  Vineland 
graduate.  Understands  defectives.  Address 
2266,  Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  trained  social  worker,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  convincing  speaker,  compe- 
tent financier,  desires  a  position  where  ex- 
perience counts.     Address  2267,  Survey. 

HELP    WANTbO 

WANTED — Young  man  with  social  train- 
ing as  an  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  of  Chicago.  Apply  by  letter 
giving  qualifications,  previous  experience, 
etc.,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  816  South  Halsted 
Street,    Chicago. 

WANTED — Experienced  woman  worker 
as  resident  in  Jewish  settlement.  State 
qualifications  and  experience.  Address 
Mrs.  S.  Kandcr,  524  Webster  Place,  Mil- 
waukee.  Mis. 

MANUAL  trainer  to  instruct  in  carpen- 
try, and  keep  up  repairs.  Must  be  temper- 
ate and  trustworthy.  Non-smoker  pre- 
ferred. Address,  Superintendent  Berkshire 
Industrial   Farm,  Canaan,   N.   Y. 

PAMPHLE'S 

FORMING  A  VILLAGE    IMPROVE- 
MENT   SOCIETY    and     a     CHIL- 
DREN'S   PARADE    by   Georgiana    Borem 
Withington.      Piice  ten  cents  each. 
Address :    Mrs.  C.  F.Wilhington,  35  Bay  State  Rd,  Boston.  Mass. 

FOR    THE   HOME 

"Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c:  "Food 
Values,"  10c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c:  "  The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Studv.  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  St.,  Chicago 


PAMPHLETS 


REAL   ESTATE 


BULLETINS: 


What  Social  Workkrs  Pttould  Know  Annex 
Their  Own  Com.mcxitiks.  Third  Edition 
completely  revised.  By  Margaret  V.  Bj'lng- 
ton.  Charity  Organization  liepartment,  Uus- 
sell  Sage  1-  oundation,  130  Last  --  street, 
New   York   city.      Trice   10  cents. 

Fire  Hazards  in  Factory  Buildings.  By 
George  M.  Price,  M.  f>.  Bulletin  No.  8,  Pec- 
ember,  101.">.  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol in  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  and  the 
Dress  and  Waist  Industries,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  city. 

Commercialized  Prostitution  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  George  .1.  Kneeland.  UepiintHd 
fron*  Social  Hmiiene,  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  Inc.,  lOu  West  40  street, 
New   York   city. 

Cr-i.ME  in  Chicago.  Issued  hy  the  Juvenile 
Protective    Association    of  Chicairo. 

The  Real  Jail  Problem.  By  Edith  Abbott. 
Issued  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago. 

Educational  Lantern  Slides.  Educational  Mo- 
tion Picture  lilms.  Bureau  of  Visual  In- 
struction. Serial  No.  7C>(».  (.eneral  series 
No.  507.  October.  1!)1">.  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Organization      of      Community      Institutes.'! 
General  information  and  welfare.      Serial    No. 
TOD.       General     series     No.     5(>0.       Extension 
Division.   University  of  Wisconsin.   Mad  son. 

A  Plea  for  a  Federal  Commission  on  TVrer- 
ci  i.osis.  By  L-e  K.  Erankel.  sixth  vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New    York    city. 

Baby-Week  Campaigns.  Suggestions  for  Com- 
[minifies  of  Various  Sizes.  !'.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  Miscel- 
laneous Series  No.  ~>.  Bureau  Publication 
No.  15.  Price  10  cents.  Government  Print- 
ing  Office.    Washington.    D.   C. 

Community  Welfare  in  Kansas.  By  Walter 
Burr,  director.  Department  of  Itural  Service. 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  4.  October,  1!US. 
Extension  Division.  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Colllege.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

The  Great  Fear.  An  address  hy  J.  Raymond 
Bracket!,  dean  of  the  irradnite  school,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Boulder,  Col. 

Review  of  Labor  I.ecisla tion  of  1915.  Vol. 
V.  No.  4.  Publication  ■'!.  December,  1!115. 
Price  $1.  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  131  East  J3  street,  New  York 
city. 

Booze  and  Baseball.  By  Hugh  Fiillerton. 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  23  Beacon 
street,    Boston. 

Survey  of  Needs  in  Commercial  Education. 
By  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
New   York. 

An  ABC  of  Hot  sing.  Bv  the  Commlsson  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  of  California,  Un- 
derwood building,  5l'o  MaiKet  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Selected  Articles  r>  ■  Military  Training 
Compiled  by  Cokinne  RvroN.  The  Vhi-ldged. 
Debaters'  Handbook  Series.  Price  2.">  cents. 
The  II.  W.  Wilson  Company,  While  Plains, 
N.   Y. 

Employment  and  Compensation  of  Prisoners 

in  Pennsylvania.  Report  of  the  Penal  Coin- 
mission.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  secretary,  llarrls- 
hurg,  Pa. 

Comprehensive  Plan  of  Newark.  By  the 
City  Plan  Commission,  Newark,  N.  J.  Price 
$1. 

Commercialized  Prostitution  in  New  York 
City.  November  1.  1015.  A  comparison  be- 
tween 1012  and  1015.  Bureau  of  Social  Hy- 
giene, 01   Broadway,  New  York  city. 

A  Study  of  Results  of  Institutional  Care. 
Bv  William  .1.  Doherty.  second  deputy  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  I'uhl'c  Charities, 
New  Y'ork  city.  June.  101.".  Price  .">  cents 
each,   leu  or  more  copies  3  cents  each. 

Standards  of  Placing  Out,  Supervision  and 
After-Care  of  Dependent  Childuen.  Re- 
port of  the  special  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Submit  led  to  and  approved  by  the 
Sixteenth  New  York  Stitr.  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  Albany.  N.   Y. 

Report  of  the  Ontario  Commission  on  Un- 
employment. Printed  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Ontario.  Part  I.  Provin- 
cial  Secretary's  Office,  Toronto. 

RlDGB  Farm — MoUNT  Ivy.  A  successful  ex- 
periment In  community  life.  College  Settle- 
ment, 0.">  Rlvlngton  street,  New  Y'ork  city. 

The  Emergency  Workshops.  College  Settle- 
ment, 0.">   Rlvlngton  street,    New   York  city. 

The      Settlement      Club — Its      purpose      and 


FOR   RENT  OR   SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  modern  farm,  near  New  Dorp. 
Situated  on  high  land  in  centre  of  island. 
14  acres,  3-story  stone  house,  completely 
furnished,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  ver- 
anda enclosed  with  glass.  Annex  adjoining 
containing   1    large    room.     Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gard- 
ner's  living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  fur- 
ther information,  apply  to 

MRS.  P.  M  VLI,  8  Fifih  Avenue.  37  Spring 


WHITTIER 

John  Greenleaf 
\^  hittier  is  said 
to  have  given  us 
more    of   the 
American  leeend 
than    any    other    poet.       THE 
NATION  is  proud  to  be  able 
to  name  him  as  one  of  its  early 
contributors. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  first  editor  to  publish  one  of 
^  hittier's  poems  was  William 
Llcyd  Carrison.who  later  joined 
Mr..  Godkin  on  the  Nation. 

94  a  year.  Send  $1  for  a  4 
months'  experimental  subscrip- 
tion.    Address 


THE  NATION 


SO    Yesey    Slreet, 


.New    York 


FIFTY  YEARS  of  ASSOCIATION 
WORK  AMONG  WOMEN 

By 
MISS  ELIZABETH  WILSON 

of  the 
National  Board  of  Young  Women'*  Christian  Associations 


The  Publication  Department 

600  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Price:  Cloth  $1.35.        Library  edition  $1.60. 


Caught  51  Rats  One  Week 

Trap  Resets  Itself        Will  Last  For  Years 

Can't  get  out  of  order.  22  inches  high;  weighs 
/  pounds.  12  rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is 
used,  doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap  does  its 
work,  never  fails  and  is  always  ready  for  the 
next  rat.  When  rats  and  mice  pass  device  they 
die.  Hats  are  disease  carriers;  also  cause  fires. 
1  hese  catchers  should  be  in  every  school  building. 

Rat  Catcher  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3 

Mouse  Catcher,    10  inches  high,  £1 

Money  back  (/"  no'  sattsJicJ 

H.    D.    SWARTS 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  (Universal  Rat 
uud  Mouse  Traps.  Box  566.  M'.KA.N  I  ON .  Pa. 
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POSTERS  of 
the  modern 
schools,  clicking 
speedometers,  real 
men  chopping  kind- 
lings, combined  with 
many  other  original 
features  in  a  recent 
exhibit  told  a  vivid 
story  of  the  work  of 
organized  charity. 
Poster  drawn  by 
Jlnna    Ingersoll. 

[See  page  608.] 
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YY7HY  does  the  Catholic  church  oppose  the  voluntary 
limitation  of  offspring  ? 
The  first  answer  is  that  the  church  does  not  do  so. 
What  the  church  condemns  as   grievous    sins    are   all 
positive  devices  for  controlling  birth.    The  social,  phys- 
ical and  religious  basis  which  the  church  finds  for  its 
position  will  be  set  forth  in  an  article  in  an  early  issue 
by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  professor  of  economics  of 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington ;  and  known  to 
readers  of  The  Survey  as  one  of  the  most  active  expo- 
nents of  minimum  wage  legislation  and  other  progres- 
sive economic  reforms. 

The  GIST  of  IT - 

EX-CONVICTS  from  Sing  Sing  stood  up 
bravely  for  all  the  world   to  see  and 
held    a   public   meeting    in   behalf    of    their 
fellows  behind  bars.     Page  595. 

pROM  the  days  of  Annie  Besant  in  1877 
to  the  present  trial  of  Margaret  Sanger, 
birth  control  propaganda  has  gained  im- 
petus by  the  prosecution  of  its  advocates. 
Just  how,  when  and  why  told  by  Prof. 
James  A.  Field  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.    Page  599. 

QHILD  labor  is  not  a  case  of  North  vs. 
South  but  of  the  People  vs.  Southern 
Cotton  Mills.  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee's  convention  at  Asheville  put 
southern  congressmen  on  the  defensive  be- 
fore their  constituents.     Page  596. 

SPEEDOMETERS      and      posters      were 
among   the    features   through    which   a 
charity  society  interpreted  its  care  of  needy 
families.     Page  608. 

COLUMBUS  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion   to    recreation    in    its    Children's 
Playhouse.     Page  615. 

^yOMEN'S    clubs    and    lodges    scarcely 
touch  the  farm  women,  who  need  them 
most.     Page  616. 

'yHE  ten-o'clock-scholar  of  Mother  Goose 
has  his  real  native  heath  in  Mary- 
land. Without  a  compulsory  attendance 
law,  he  starts  late  and  leaves  early  so  that 
half  the  white  children  of  the  state  go 
no  further  than  the  fifth  grade.     Page  619. 

TEACHERS  of  the  social  sciences  at  Mis- 
souri have  organized  a  fraternity  which 
all  their  fellow  sociologs  are  invited  to  join. 
Page  620. 

gV  a  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  the  way  is  opened  for  barring 
home-work  in  tenements  with  its  by-prod- 
ucts of  disease,  child  labor  and  unregulated 
hours.     Page  612. 

""[""WO  recent  decisions  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  take  some  big  kinks 
out  of  the  evasive  defences  which  patent 
medicine  men  have  offered  to  the  pure  food 
law.     Page  598. 

JT  is  too  soon  to  say  that  Arkansas  will 
be  the  next  state  to  provide  for  the 
feebleminded  but  people  and  press  respond- 
ed heartily  to  the  campaigners  who  went 
there  in  behalf  of  the  simple  folk.  Page 
618. 

THE  Wisconsin  survey  made  members  of 
the  university  faculty  feel  much  as 
humbler  teachers  do  when  a  baseball  hits 
them  in  the  eye.  That  it  was  aimed  at  the 
school  gains  no  grace  for  the  surveyor.  But 
while  the  professor  is  still  wiping  his  eye 
and  reaching  for  his  ruler,  here's  another 
how-de-do — the  ball-player  crying  out  lusti- 
ly that  these  teachers  are  all  in  cahoots. 
Or  to  put  it  all  in  an  academic  way  the 
surveyor  was  surveyed  in  our  issue  of  De- 
cember 25 ;  the  reviewer  is  here  reviewed, 
the  reply  replied  to.  and  some  comment 
added  bv  the  editor,  a  bystander,  Pages 
602,  607,"  613. 
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SELF-BRANDED    FOR    THE    SAKE 
OF  THEIR  FELLOWS 

The  spirits  of  3,000  men  whose 
bodies  are  temporarily  behind  prison 
walls  brooded  over  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  city  Monday  night,  when  ten  of 
their  former  fellow  inmates  stood  be- 
fore an  audience  that  packed  the  great 
auditorium  to  the  ceiling  and  told  about 
their  own  criminal  careers.  The  ten 
were  members  of  the  outside  branch  of 
the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  the  prison- 
ers' self-governing  organization  at  Au- 
burn and  Sing  Sing.  They  had  come  to 
tell  why  it  was  that  the  league  is  caus- 
ing men  who  leave  these  two  prisons  to- 
day to  make  good  on  the  outside. 

The  audience  left  no  doubt  that  it 
realized  the  unprecedented  character  of 
the  occasion.  From  the  moment  that 
Dick  Richards,  chairman,  smilingly  in- 
troduced himself  as  an  "ex-convict  who 
has  spent  twenty-seven  years  in  various 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  most- 
ly penal,"  to  the  appearance  of  Tom 
Brown  himself,  alias  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne, it  rose  to  its  feet  or  sat  spellbound 
at  the  human  dramas  unfolded  before  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ex-prisoners  who 
thus  publicly  revealed  themselves: 

Samuel  Warren,  introduced  by  Rich- 
ards as  "apparently  successful  in  lo- 
cating a  'dummy'  outside  a  clothing 
store  this  evening,"  because  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  ten  who  wore  a  dress 
suit.  Warren  described  his  own  "ele- 
mentary instruction"  in  crime  in  a  juven- 
ile asylum,  his  "academic  course"  at 
Elmira  Reformatory,  and  his  "college 
degree"  at  Sing  Sing. 

James  Dale,  to  whom,  according  to 
Richards,  the  last  judge  that  sentenced 
him  said :  "You  are  a  handsome  and 
gentlemanly  burglar.  I  realize  that  you 
could  win  your  way  in  refined  society 
and  ply  the  art  of  stealing  there.  I  shall 
therefore  sentence  you  for  a  longer  term 
than  I  would  another  man."  "Don't  get 
the  idea,"  said  Dale,  in  explaining  Mr. 
Osborne's  part  in  keeping  him  straight, 
"that  Tom  Brown  ever  gave  me  $100. 
He  did  something  for  me  that  no  insti- 
tution, not  even  the  whole  state  of  New 
York,  had  ever  done  before.  He  taught 
me!" 
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Harry  Bolasky,  once  known  as  the 
"terror  of  the  subway."  "When  Harry 
entered  a  subway  car,"  said  Richards, 
"it  was  a  case  of  minus  and  plus — minus 
for  somebody's  pocket-book  and  plus  for 
Harry."  Ten  of  Harry's  twenty-three 
years  have  been  spent  in  prison.  "It 
makes  me  proud,"  he  said,  in  closing  his 
brief  speech,  "to  be  able  to  stand  here, 
after  two  years  on  the  outside,  and  tell 
you  people  that  I  am  making  good  and 
that  my  mother  is  happy  at  last." 

Jack  Dillon,  introduced  as  possessing 
"all  the  earmarks  of  a  dangerous  crim- 
inal." Sent  to  the  Catholic  Protectory 
at  the  age  of  six,  Dillon  told  the  audience 
that  he  had  spent  twenty-one  of  his 
thirty  years  in  correctional  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. 

Philip  Abbe,  who  unlike  most  of  the 
others,  did  not  go  to  a  minor  institution 
first,  but  "took  his  regent's  counts  at  once 
and  went  straight  to  state's  prison." 
Abbe  described  the  changed  morality 
among  the  inmates  at  Sing  Sing  and 
brought  the  audience  to  the  climax  of  ap- 
plause by  shouting:  "When  a  man  be- 
gins to  discuss  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  he  is  already  right." 

Martin  Loonan,  who  is  trying  to  make 
the  outside  branch  of  the  league  an  em: 
ployment  agency  for  prisoners  just  out, 
as  well  as  for  those  about  to  be  re- 
leased. He  has  been  canvassing  employ- 
ers, and  announced  that  he  had  fifty  po- 
sitions now  open  for  ex-convicts — more 
than  there  were  applicants  for. 

George  Evans,  former  judge  of  the 
prisoners'  court  at  Sing  Sing,  who  came 
to  tell  "how  it  felt  to  be  out  of  prison 
two  days."  "Tonight,"  said  Evans,  "I 
am  facing  the  hardest  dilemma  of  my 
life.  There  is  a  man  in  this  audience, 
looking  at  me  at  this  minute,  who  has 
been  my  friend  and  who  is  now  learning 
for  the  first  time  that  I  am  a  criminal. 
He  is  the  one  person  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  have  most  wanted  to  hide  my 
past.  But  the  Mutual  Welfare  League 
needs  this  sacrifice  of  me,  and  I  am  here 
to  make  it." 

"There  are  100,000  men  in  the  prisons 
in  this  country,"  said  Evans.  "It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  that 
it  may  help  to  prevent  100,000  children 
from  growing  up  to  take  our  places." 


AMERICANS   TO   VISIT    RUSSIAN 
PRISON  CAMPS 

Edward  T.  Devine,  director  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  is 
organizing  a  corps  of  fifty  young  men 
to  take  charge  of  relief  and  social  work 
for  those  who  are  confined  in  Russian 
prison  and  detention  camps.  While  final 
authorization  as  to  certain  details  is 
necessary  from  both  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, the  plan  is  expected  to  go  through 
and  the  party  is  forming  and  holding 
itself  in  readiness  to  sail  on  short 
notice. 

The  request  for  such  an  American  re- 
lief corps  came  from  the  German  au- 
thorities to  the  American  ambassador  at 
Petrograd,  who  acts  for  Germany  and 
Austria  during  the  war.  It  was  trans- 
mitted by  cable  to  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  and  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  American  Red  Cross 
have  been  at  work  on  the  plan.  The  ap- 
proval of  both  governments  in  the  un- 
dertaking is  expected. 

Between  600,000  and  800,000  German 
and  Austrian  prisoners  and  interned 
civilians — some  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren— are  reported  held  in  camps  in 
many  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  In- 
spection of  these  camps  and  relief  for 
those  prisoners  needing  it,  have  for 
some  time  formed  a  part  of  the  service 
rendered  the  central  powers  by  the  staff 
of  Ambassador  Marye  at  Petrograd. 
The  work  has  greatly  increased  in  vol- 
ume and  some  of  the  Americans  en- 
gaged in  it  have  returned  to  this  country, 
so  that  there  is  pressing  need  of  others. 

The  men  going  with  Mr.  Devine  must 
enlist  for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  at 
least  be  prepared  to  stay  not  less  than 
six  months. 

Mr.  Devine  organized  the  relief  work 
following  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  in  1906,  in  which  the  army  and 
the  citizens  of  California  co-operated 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  was  in  charge  of 
relief  following  the  river  floods  at  Day- 
ton in  1913. 

At  San  Francisco  the  relief  work  in- 
cluded not  only  the  succoring  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  distress  but  the  crea- 
tion and  management  of  refugee  camps 
on  a  large  scale. 
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THE    SOUTH   AGAINST   CHILD 
LABOR 

In  a  certain  type  of  office  there 
hangs  the  sign,  "If  you  want  to  know 
who's  boss  here,  start  something !"  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  started 
something  in  North  Carolina  during  its 
recent  conference  at  Asheville,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  as  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  the 
American  people  and  their  ideals  of  so- 
cial welfare  are  unified  and  can  super- 
sede sectional  interests. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
was  not  sniffed  at  as  an  interfering 
busy-body  from  the  far-away  North,  but 
was  given  a  right  warm  welcome.  And 
the  change  from  the  first  small  meeting 
to  the  final  session  which  filled  the  larg- 
est hall  in  town  was  physical  evidence 
of  the  outstanding  fact  that  came  out 
in  the  discussion — the  fact  that  child 
labor  is  not  an  issue  between  North  and 
South  but  between  forward-looking  peo- 
ple everywhere  and  the  mill  men,  spe- 
cifically the  southern  cotton  mill  men. 

Naturally  the  southern  cotton  manu- 
facturers were  not  silent:  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  related  to  them. 
But  it  was  from  this  very  discussion 
that  the  delegates  learned  who  is  boss 
in  the  South.  For,  if  the  lady  from  Ala- 
bama who  said  so  feelingly,  "In  all  our 
fight  for  a  better  law  in  Alabama  our 
single  opponent  has  been  the  cotton 
men,"  and  the  representative  of  Ashe- 
ville's  trade  unions  who  said,  "This 
state  has  been  bossed  by  the  cotton  lobby 
long  enough,"  and  the  doctor  from  Ashe- 
ville who  said,  "If  there  was  ever  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  for  little 
children  to  work  in  North  Carolina,  that 
time  is  past,"  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  there  is  a  large  body  of  peo- 
ple in  the  South  who  resent  the  attempts 
of  any  industry  to  represent  itself  as 
the  sole  hope  and  stay  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  that  section. 

There  was  almost  a  threat  in  some  of 
the  remarks  as  to  "those  representatives 
who  misrepresent  us  in  the  legislature 
and  in  Congress."  George  Berry  of  Ten- 
nessee, speaking  for  organized  labor — 
and  organized  labor  was  well  repre- 
sented at  this  conference — put  it  pretty 
plainly  when  he  said:  "Two  out  of  our 
ten  representatives  from  Tennessee  vot- 
ed against  the  Keating-Owen  child  labor 
bill  this  week.  But  those  two  gentlemen 
will  be  very  much  surprised  when  they 
find  themselves  sitting  quietly  at  home 
next  year  instead  of  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

A.  B.  Carter,  secretary  of  the  Sou- 
thern Textile  Association,  sent  a  tele- 
gram dated  at  Charlotte,  which  was  read 
by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy : 

"If  conditions  are  as  bad  in  southern 
mills  as  have  been  painted  by  you,  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  children.  Will  you  kindly  explain 
to  the  conference  what  funds  have  been 


expended  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  relieve  suffering  or  edu- 
cate children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  send  them  to  school?  Please  also  ex- 
plain to  the  conference  why  the  Keat- 
ing bill  was  so  drawn  by  you  as  not  to 
affect  tenement-house  work  in  New  York 
where  you  well  know  that  children  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age  work  for  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  per  day  under  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  If  you  are  sin- 
cere in  your  desire  to  help  humanity, 
why  have  you  not  given  financial  aid 
to  the  mill  children  of  the  South,  and 
why  are  you  willing  for  children  to  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  tenement  houses 
within  a  few  blocks  of  your  New  York 
office?" 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent : 

"Replying  to  your  two  questions,  first 
we  have  no  funds  to  support  poor  fami- 
lies. Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that 
the  commonwealths  that  you  represent 
are  so  impoverished,  that  the  burden  of 
family  support  must  rest  on  the  should- 
ers of  little  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age?  Would  adequate  wages 
to  adults  help  relieve  this  poverty? 
Second,  it  is  partly  because  we  hope  the 
Keating  bill  will  do  for  tenement  chil- 
dren in  New  York  what  local  workers 
have  been  unable  to  do  that  we  urge  its 
enactment.  The  Keating-Owen  bill  will 
clearly  affect  products  of  New  York 
tenement  manufacture  in  interstate  com- 
merce just  as  it  will  affect  interstate 
commerce  in  the  products  of  southern 
or  any  other  textile  mills." 

The  next  day  another  telegram  came 
from  the  textile  association  saying,  first, 
that  they  knew  of  no  commonwealths 
that  assumed  the  burden  of  family  sup- 
port, second,  that  the  child  labor  law 
"forced  on  Pennsylvania"  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  had  caused 
great  suffering  there,  and  third,  that 
they  found  no  word  in  the  Keating  bill 
applying  to  tenements. 

To  this  the  conference  replied: 
"Twenty  states  have  mothers'  pension 
laws.  Pennsylvania  cry  is  false  alarm. 
'Workshop'  covers  tenements." 

Still  another  message  was  forthcom- 
ing from  the  textile  association,  but  this 
time  the  questions  asked  show  so  clearly 
that  the  senders  were  misinformed  both 
as  to  mothers'  pension  laws  and  as  to 
the  Pennsylvania  child  labor  law  that  it 
was  decided  to  reply  by  mail. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  this 
textile  association  but  another  type  of 
cotton  manufacturer,  H.  C.  Miller,  at- 
torney for  the  Southern  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, appeared  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions and  in  a  most  friendly  manner  ex- 
plained the  position  of  the  cotton  men 
of  the  South.  He  based  his  arguments 
largely  on  the  old  statement  that  "the 
children  work  because  they  have  to" 
and  said  that  the  cotton  men  opposed 
the  federal  child  labor  bill  largely  for 
financial  reasons — because  the  South 
was  not  ready  financially  to  compete 
with  the  North  without  the  advantage 
of  the  10-  or  11-hour  day.  He  laid  stress 


on  the  welfare  work  done  by  the  mills. 

Child  labor  reform  has  always  kept 
out  of  party  politics,  but  the  discussions 
in  Asheville  took  on  a  political  aspect. 
Congressman  J.  J.  Britt,  representative 
of  the  Asheville  district,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  friend  of  child  labor  legis- 
lation, but  he  voted  against  the  federal 
child  labor  bill  on  February  2.  So 
Saturday  night,  February  5,  he  address- 
ed a  packed  house  at  the  conference  to 
explain  his  opposition  to  the  bill.  Con- 
gressman Keating  of  Colorado,  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  was  present  to  give  his  side. 

Mr.  Britt  talked  for  an  hour  and  the 
audience  did  not  miss  a  single  word  of 
his  unconscious  support  of  the  exploit- 
ers of  children  while  saying  he  was  a 
friend  of  child  labor  reform.  He  said 
he  opposed  the  bill  on  two  grounds,  first, 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  second, 
that  it  would  be  harmful  to  the  children. 
It  was  unconstitutional,  he  said,  because 
it  dealt  with  manufacture  which  cannot 
be  regulated  by  Congress,  and  it  would 
harm  the  children  because  it  would  take 
them  out  of  industry  and  turn  them  into 
idlers  on  the  streets. 

The  subsequent  replies  to  Mr.  Britt 
by  southern  men  and  women  indicated 
that  they  felt  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
ground,  and  that  the  South  really  favors 
the  Keating-Owen  bill.  A.  J.  McKelway 
brought  out  that  of  150  southern  con- 
gressmen only  45  voted  against  the  bill, 
and  only  two  southern  states,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  were  solidly  against  it, 
while  eight  states  voted  solidly  for  it. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell,  of  Ashe- 
ville, said:  "It  is  not  so  much  Mr. 
Britt's  fault  as  yours  and  mine,  my 
friends,  that  he  voted  against  the  bill 
when  we  wanted  him  to  vote  for  it.  We 
didn't  tell  him  what  we  wanted,  but  the 
cotton  mill  men  did.  Let  us  tell  our 
senators  what  we  want  before  it  is  too 
late." 

So  intense  was  the  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter that  after  the  conference  a  North 
Carolinian  said :  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  issue  in  the  next  congressional  elec- 
tion in  this  district  will  be  the  federal 
child  labor  bill,  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
state  elections  both  parties  will  try  to 
get  a  child  labor  plank  in  their  plat- 
forms." 

The  next  day,  in  the  Auditorium,  the 
largest  hall  in  Asheville,  Mr.  Keating 
made  his  reply.  He  cited  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  tended  to  prove  the  bill 
constitutional  and  showed  that  if  Mr. 
Britt  opposed  the  Keating  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  throw  children  out 
on  to  the  streets,  he  ought  also  to  have 
opposed  the  more  stringent  Weaver 
child  labor  bill  which  was  defeated  in 
the  state  legislature  last  year,  but  which 
Mr.  Britt  emphatically  declared  he  had 
supported.  "The  Charlotte  Observet 
says  this  morning,  that  Mr.  Britt  flayed 
me  last  night."  said  Mr.  Keating.  "I 
will  not  flay  Mr.  Britt.  I  leave  that  to 
his  constituents." 
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WHEN   A   STRIKE   IS   JUST    A 
"HOLIDAY" 

Seldom  has  a  strike  occurred 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  surround- 
ing that  of  the  dress  and  waist  makers 
who,  to  the  number  of  about  30,000, 
walked  out  of  the  garment  shops  of  New 
York  city  on  February  9.  Some  10,000 
to  12,000  are  from  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent shops,  with  whom  the  union  is 
trying  to  establish  a  uniform  agreement. 
Fully  16,000,  on  the  other  hand,  are  from 
the  shops  of  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manu- 
facturers' Association  which  since  1913 
has  been  operating  its  shops  under  a  pro- 
tocol agreement. 

A  statement  issued  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  association  on  the  day  of  the 
walkout  gave  the  information  that, 

"the  association  is  at  peace,  with  the 
union.  The  union  has  asked  us  to  per- 
mit the  workers  in  our  shops  to  have  a 
demonstration  holiday  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, during  which  they  may  show  their 
sympathy  with  those  on  strike,  and  may 
be  properly  registered.  The  association 
has  agreed  to  this  and  all  our  members 
have  consented.  This  is  to  last  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two,  as  the  girls  will  come 
back  to  work  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
their  registration  cards." 

Union  officials  agree  that  this  is  sub- 
stantially an  accurate  statement  of  the 
case. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  association 
is  viewing  with  equanimity  the  strike 
against  their  non-association  competitors, 
and  is  putting  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  union  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  uni- 
form agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  "strike"  or  "holiday"  in  the  associa- 
tion shops,  to  which  the  employers  have 
agreed,  is  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  union.  The  "registration"  in- 
volves the  signing  up  of  members  who 
have  dropped  out. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  union  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  association  have  not 
lived  rigidly  up  to  the  clause  in  the  pro- 
tocol requiring  employers  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  members  of  the  union  in  taking 
on  new  help.  When  the  "holiday"  is 
over,  pickets  at  these  shops  will  ask  those 
returning  to  work  to  show  union  cards. 

There  have  been  some  important 
changes  recently  in  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  in  this  industry.  In  January 
the  union  presented  some  demands  and 
the  association  countered  with  a  list  of 
amendments  to  the  protocol  which  they 
desired.  After  conference,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  except  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  wage  demands  and  these 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  board, 
consisting  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  chair- 
man ;  Hamilton  Holt,  and  Robert  Bruere. 

On  February  5,  Mr.  Brandeis  resigned 
from  the  board  and  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack  of  Chicago  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  Judge  Mack  was  arbitrator  in  the 
cloak  makers'  strike  in  Chicago  last  sum- 
mer and  is  thus  familiar  with  problems 
in  the  industry. 


On  February  6  the  board  met  witb 
Judge  Mack  as  chairman  and  made  some 
important  changes  in  the  wage  rates. 
The  minimum  rates  for  both  piece  and 
time  workers  were  increased.  The  rate 
for  full  fledged  cutters  was  raised  from 
$25  to  $27.50  a  week,  and  other  rates 
were  fixed  for  apprentices  and  for  cut- 
ters of  less  experience.  A  minimum  rate 
of  twelve  cents  an  hour  was  fixed  for 
girls  under  sixteen  for  the  first  year,  and 
fourteen  cents  for  girls  of  sixteen  or 
over  to  be  raised  to  seventeen  cents  in 
the  second  year.  One  hour  was  cut  from 
the  week's  work,  thus  changing  the  week 
from  fifty  hours  to  forty-nine. 

A  new  joint  board  of  control  has  been 
decided  on  to  consist  of  nine  members, 
three  each  from  the  employers,  the  em- 
ployes, and  the  public,  to  investigate  and 
make  decisions  on  all  questions  arising 
under  the  protocol  except  sanitary  stand- 
ards, which  come  under  the  Joint  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control. 


"A 


SSUMPTION    OF    RISK"    BY 
THE  GOVERNOR 


WORLD    CITIZENSHIP 

Demands    that   we   think 

in  terms  of  humanity 

and  not  in  nations 


IT  IMPLIES: 

That  nations  be  considered  only 
as  convenient  subdivisions  of  hu- 
manity with  no  right  to  take  any 
action  beyond  their  own  borders; 

That  all  individuals,  wherever 
found,  be  treated  with  absolute 
equality  by  all  national  authorities 
and  before  all  national  laws; 

That  commerce  and  all  other  in- 
tercourse betiveen  individuals  be 
free  the  zuorld'  over  and  in  no  way 
restricted  by  national  frontiers  or 
artificial  barriers; 

That  all  nations  limit  their 
armed  forces  to  a  universally  fixed 
proportion  of  the  population 
which  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
maintain  law  and  order  zvithin  the 
national  boundaries; 

That  the  use  of  the  waters  out- 
side national  boundaries,  zvhether 
for  purposes  of  navigation  or  fish- 
ing, be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
maritime  world  police:  and 

That  a  supreme  world  court, 
sitting  in  the  necessary  number  of 
divisions  to  be  placed  in  suitable 
centers,  guarantees  the  constant 
and  faithful  observance  of  these 
fundamental  requirements  of 
world  citizenship. 


The  above  is  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  principles  drawn  up 
by  August  Schvan,  the  Swedish 
international  who  set  forth  his 
plan  for  world  organization  on  a 
decentralized  basis  in  The  Survey 
for  March  6,  1915.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Governor  Whitman  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  the 
names  of  all  five  of  the  present  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, thus  rejecting  the  petition  of 
various  civic  bodies  that  Commissioners 
Lynch,  Wiard  and  Lyon  should  not  be  re- 
appointed. This  petition  was  made  on 
the  record  of  the  commissioners  as  re- 
vealed in  the  coroner's  inquest  over  the 
Williamsburg  fire  of  November  6,  1915, 
in  which  twelve  lives  were  lost. 

The  action  of  the  governor  was 
in  line,  however,  with  the  report  of  the 
Industrial  Council  which  is  connected 
with  the  commission  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity and  is  composed  of  five  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  five  of  employers 
with  a  chairman  who  has  no  vote.  The 
chairman  is  former  senator  J.  Mayhew 
Wainwright. 

The  question  for  consideration,  the 
council's  report  to  the  governor  says, 
was  "not  where  the  mistakes  have  been 
made,"  but  whether  they  have  been  due 
to  "unavoidable  confusion"  or  incompe- 
tence. The  report  points  out  that  the 
commission  has  not  been  in  existence 
long,  and  it  states  that  "the  present  fac- 
tory buildings  of  the  state  have  grown 
up  without  close  state  supervision  during 
the  past  fifty  years." 

The  council  felt  therefore  that  "to  or- 
ganize the  department,  revise  the  code 
and  inspect  and  cause  to  be  remodeled, 
all  the  defective  factory  buildings  in  the 
state,  within  a  period  of  six  months, 
seems  ...  to  have  been  an  impossi- 
ble task,  and  while  much  has  been  done, 
the  question  of  whether  more  might  have 
been  accomplished  is  difficult  to  answer." 

The  council  felt  that  "the  present  com- 
mission is  in  earnest  in  its  desire  to 
progress"  and  it  concludes  that  "it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  replace  the  present 
commissioners  and  lose  all  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  their  experience,  with  the  re- 
sultant delay  and  confusion  incidental  to 
the  appointment  of  a  new  commission." 

Senator  Lawson  of  Brooklyn,  in  op- 
posing the  confirmation  of  Commission- 
ers Lynch,  Wiard  and  Lyon,  said: 

"My  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
these  commissioners  is  entirely  imper- 
sonal, and  I  base  my  opposition  entirely 
upon  the  record  taken  during  the  cor- 
oner's inquest  and  upon  the  fact  that 
twelve  people  lost  their  lives  and  thirty 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  the  inefficien- 
cy and  neglect  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion in  not  calling  the  members  of  the 
Industrial  Council  for  a  meeting  to  cor- 
rect rule  2  of  the  industrial  code  which 
contained  a  hiatus  in  the  law  between 
four-  and  six-story  buildings. 

"To  submit  a  question  of  negligence, 
inefficiency,  etc.,  to  .the  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, which  is  a  part  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  does  not  stand  for  the 
soundest  kind  of  investigation,  and  the 
continued  investigation  of  the  governor 
as  reported  in  asking  the  opinion  of  em- 
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ployers  and  employes  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  not  entirely  non-partisan  or 
unbiased." 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  should  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  the  Senate  and 
Governor  Whitman — but  particularly 
the  governor — will  be  unable  to  disclaim 
heavy  responsibility  if  another  fatal 
factory  fire  should  follow  the  Williams- 
burg fire  as  the  latter  did  the  Triangle. 

SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  THE 
PURE  FOOD  LAW 

That  the  pure  food  law  in- 
tends to  insure  pure  food  and  drugs  and 
not  border-line  adulterations,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  demonstrated 
in  several  recent  decisions.  One  ver- 
dict was  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Price's  Can- 
ning Compound,  ztf.  the  state  of  Illinois, 
a  case  that  passed  from  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  and  then  to  federal  authority. 

One  section  of  the  Illinois  law  de- 
clares food  to  be  adulterated  "if  it  con- 
tains any  .  .  .  added  deleterious  in- 
gredient which  may  render  such  article 
injurious  to  health."  And  among  the 
ingredients  specified  in  the  statute  as 
''unwholesome  and  injurious"  is  boric 
acid.  Another  section  of  this  law  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  "any  unwholesome  or 
injurious  preservative  or  any  mixture  or 
compound  thereof  intended  as  a  preserv- 
ative of  food." 

The  violation  consisted  of  the  sale  in 
Chicago  of  Mrs.  Price's  Compound,  "al- 
leged to  be  intended  as  a  'preservative  of 
food,'  and  to  be  'unwholesome  and  in- 
jurious' in  that  it  contained  boric  acid." 
The  label  on  each  package  stated:  "It 
is  not  claimed  for  this  compound  that  it 
contains  anything  of  food  value,  but  it 
is  an  antiseptic  preparation,  and  among 
its  many  uses  may  be  employed  to 
prevent  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  souring  and  spoiling." 

Justice  Hughes  made  short  work  of 
the  quibble  that  the  compound  was  not 
a  food  and  therefore  did  not  come  un- 
der the  law.  He  refused  the  plea  as  not 
to  the  point,  that  boric  acid  could  be 
proved  by  the  defendant  not  "unwhole- 
some or  injurious."  Both  sections  are 
of  one  law,  he  ruled,  and  the  law  should 
be  "so  construed  as  to  give  effect  to  its 
manifest  purpose  and  intent," — such  pur- 
pose clearly  being  to  protect  health  by 
preventing  injurious  adulteration  of 
food.  Since  boric  acid  would  be  just  as 
injurious  if  added  by  the  housewife  as 
if  added  by  the  manufacturer,  he  held 
that  the  prohibition  against  boric  acid  is 
"not  limited  to  foods  to  which  it  is  an 
added  ingredient  but  extends  to  com- 
pounds sold  as  a  food  preservative  which 
contain  boric  acid." 

Any  plea  of  "arbitrary  interference 
with  property  and  liberty"  could  only  be 
considered,  he  said,  if  it  could  be  proved 


that  the  preservative  was  "unquestion- 
ably harmless"  for  its  intended  use. 
The  state  of  Illinois  had  restricted  the 
use  of  boric  acid  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  its  citizens;  and  unless  this 
prohibition  were  "palpably  unreasonable 
and  arbitrary"  the  state  could  not  be 
said  to  exceed  its  power.  The  federal 
law  also  bars  out  boric  acid  in  foods; 
hence,  the  Illinois  law  is  in  no  opposition 
to  federal  legislation. 

Another  decision,  of  perhaps  even 
greater  importance  is  that  given  also  by 
Justice  Hughes  in  the  case  of  a  much 
advertised  "consumption  cure,"  Eck- 
man's  Alterative. 

The  case  decided  by  Justice  Hughes 
began  several  years  ago  when  federal 
authorities  seized  cases  of  the  "cure" 
that  had  been  shipped  from  Chicago 
to  Omaha,  declaring  the  article  "mis- 
branded"  under  the  pure  food  law. 
The  chief  importance  of  the  case  from 
the  legal  point  of  view  was  the  defend- 
ant's attack  upon  the  constitutionality 
and  interpretation  of  the  Sherley  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  food  and  drugs  act. 
This  amendment,  passed  in  1912,  declares 
that  a  drug  shall  be  deemed  misbranded 
"if  its  package  or  label  shall  bear  or 
contain  any  statement  designed  or  de- 
vised regarding  the  curative  or  thera- 
peutic effect  of  such  article  or  any  of 
the  ingredients  or  substances  therein, 
which  is  false  and  fraudulent." 

Since  some  of  the  claims  made  for 
Eckman's  Alterative,  such  as  "effective 
as  a  preventative  for  pneumonia,"  were 
made  not  upon  the  label  pasted  on  the 
bottle  but  upon  a  circular  accompanying 
it  in  the  original  package,  the  Eckman 
Alterative  Company  claimed  that  the  cir- 
cular did  not  come  within  the  ruling  of 
the  Sherley  amendment. 

Justice  Hughes  met  the  issue  square- 
ly. The  legislative  history  of  the  pure 
food  law  showed,  he  said,  that  the  word 
"contain"  was  inserted  in  the  amend- 
ment to  hit  precisely  the  case  of  circu- 
lars or  printed  matter  placed  inside  a 
package;  "that  is  the  fair  import  of  the 
provision."  "The  power  of  Congress," 
continued  Justice  Hughes,  "manifestly 
does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  location 
of  this  statement  accompanying  the  ar- 
ticle .  .  .  whether  the  statement  is 
on  or  in  the  package  transported  in  in- 
terstate commerce." 

Discussing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statements  made  upon  the  circulars,  Jus- 
tice Hughes  insisted  that  the  phrase 
"false  and  fraudulent"  must  be  taken 
with  its  accepted  legal  meaning.  That  is, 
that  it  must  be  proved  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  package  was  put  there 
"with  actual  intent  to  deceive."  The 
manufacturer  of  a  composition  must  be 
supposed  to  have  superior  knowledge  as 
to  the  composition  he  puts  forth.     But 

"it  cannot  be  said  that  one  who  should 
put  inert  matter  or  a  worthless  composi- 
tion in  the  channels  of  trade,  labeled  or 


described  in  an  accompanying  circular  as 
a  cure  for  disease  when  he  knows  it  is 
not,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law-mak- 
ing power. 

"Congress  recognized  that  there  was  a 
wide  field  in  which  assertions  as  to  cur- 
ative effect  are  in  no  sense  honest  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  constitute  absolute 
falsehoods  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  only 
with  fraudulent  purpose.  The  amend- 
ment of  1912  applies  to  this  field  and  we 
have  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity." 


B 


UILT    FOR    500,    LOADED    WITH 
2,500 


The  long  and  tortuous  process 
of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  excursion  steamer  Eastland 
at  her  dock  in  the  Chicago  river  with 
2,500  people  on  board,  of  whom  812  were 
drowned,  has  centered  of  late  at  a  hearing 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  This  hearing  is 
to  decide  whether  the  officials  of  the  ves- 
sel and  the  company  owning  it  shall  be 
extradited  to  Illinois,  where  they  have 
been  indicted  by  the  United  States 
grand  jury.  Much  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  whole  case  depends  is  being 
presented.  Called  as  a  court  witness, 
the  designer  and  builder  of  the  Eastland 
testified  as  follows : 

"The  ship  was  built  to  carry  perish- 
able fruit  between  Michigan  points  and 
Chicago.  We  did  not  expect  the  East- 
land to  carry  more  passengers  than  its 
staterooms  and  cabins  could  accommo- 
date. We  built  it  for  about  500  per- 
sons." 

When  asked,  "Would  you  say  the  ship 
was  safe  with  2,500  people  aboard?"  he 
replied : 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question.  We 
built  her  to  carry  500."  He  was  further 
asked : 

"Would  not  prudence  dictate  that  sci- 
entific tests  for  stability  be  made  before 
a  boat  designed  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit  and  not  more  than  500  passengers 
be  converted  into  an  excursion  boat 
carrying  2,500?" 

He  replied,  "Oh,  we  left  those  tests  to 
the  government.  There  were  no  stabil- 
ity tests  made  by  our  company." 

Congressman  Madden,  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  this  to  say  in  a  recent 
speech  criticizing  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  the  steamboat  inspection  ser- 
vice of  his  department  in  connection 
with  this  catastrophe: 

"The  people  of  Chicago  were  appalled 
by  this  disaster,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  death  and  sorrow  and  suffering. 
it  was  apparent  that  no  sympathetic  ear 
was  given  to  the  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  lives  of  those  who 
travel  on  steamboats  by  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  particularly  that  branch 
known  as  the  steamboat  inspection  ser- 
vice. When  the  people  of  a  community 
are  appalled  by  such  a  disaster,  they  ex- 
pect their  public  servants  to  act  with 
decency  and  respect  and  give  some  evi- 
dence of  sympathy." 


Publicity  by  Prosecution 

A  Commentary  on  the  Birth  Control  Propaganda 

By  yames  A.  Field 
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THE  prosecutors  of  William  and 
Margaret  Sanger  presumably 
hoped  to  check  the  propaganda 
of  birth  control.  What  direct 
success  they  may  have  achieved  no  one 
can  tell ;  but  everyone  knows  of  their  in- 
direct and  essential  failure.  The  obvious 
effect  of  the  prosecutions  has  been  to 
provoke  a  more  widespread,  outspoken 
and  sympathetic  discussion  of  this  cru- 
cial subject  than  had  before  been  ven- 
tured in  the  United  States.  Nor  should 
such  an  outcome  be  surprising.  A  cur- 
sory review  of  the  consequences  of  pre- 
vious attacks  upon  the  partisans  of  birth 
restriction  shows  clearly  enough  what 
was  to  be  expected. 

The  narrative  that  is  sketched  in  the 
following  paragraphs  is  but  fragmen- 
tary. It  deals  with  only  a  few  conspicu- 
ous episodes  during  a  century  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Neo-Malthusian  movement. 
A  number  of  the  less  memorable  prosecu- 
tions in  England  and  in  America  are 
passed  over  without  mention,  though 
they  have  made  their  lesser  martyrs  and, 
perhaps,  in  their  degree,  would  appear 
to  have  made  history  also,  if  the  facts 
were  known.  The  experiences  of  popu- 
lation reformers  in  Europe  are  not  even 
considered  here.  The  story  really  cen- 
ters upon  two  principal  occasions  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  passion  for  free 
speech  encountered  the  restraints  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law.  All  in  all,  it  is  not 
a  conclusive  story,  but  it  sets  one  think- 
ing. 

Systematic  agitation  in  favor  of  birth 
control  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
had  its  beginnings  in  England  toward 
forty  years  ago.  The  Neo-Malthusian 
movement  of  that  period,  provoked  by 
the  r  v  ..nous  prosecution  of  Charles 
Bradlargu  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  in 
1877,  sent  its  radical  teachings  so  sud- 
denly and  widely  through  the  world  that 
they  may  well  have  seemed  unheard  of 
and  unprecedented.  But  the  Neo-Mal- 
thusianism  of  the  seventies  was  in  point 
of  fact  a  revival — aggravated,  not  new. 
A  propaganda  of  similar  purpose  was  al- 
ready active  in  1823. 

Malthus'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  [1798]  had  persuaded  many 
of  its  readers  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
miseries  of  poverty  was  to  be  found  in 
the  insistent  pressure  of  excessive  num- 
bers. Among  the  most  convinced  of 
these  disciples  was  Francis  Place,  whose 
keen  mind  and  remarkable  political  in- 
fluence made  him  a  leading  spirit  in  so- 
cial reforms  of  his  day.  Place  was  a 
workingman.      His    very    youthful    and 


very  happy  marriage  had  rescued  him 
from  the  slums  and  made  a  man  of  him; 
but  the  needs  of  his  growing  family  in- 
tensified the  hardships  of  poverty.  Fif- 
teen children  brought  him  intimate  ex- 
perience of  the  over-population  against 
which  Malthus  had  protested.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  no  less  vivid  experience 
of  moral  regeneration  through  marriage 
set  him  firmly  against  Malthus'  expedient 
of  deferred  marriage  as  the  means  of 
keeping  numbers  down.  He  contended 
that,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  prolonga- 
tion of  a  nominal  celibacy  would  mean 
the  practical  certainty  of  intolerable  vice. 
Early  marriages  must,  then,  be  made 
consistent  with  small  families.  The  solu- 
tion, as  he  saw  it,  lay  in  artificial  'inr'.a- 
tion  of  the  number  of  children. 

This  bold  conclusion  was  announced 
by  Place  in  1822.  The  summer  of  1S23 
saw  a  systematic  attempt  to  distribute 
leaflets  setting  forth  the  new  preventive 
of  poverty.  Place  was  apparently  the 
prime  mover  in  this  pr "Luanda;  but 
there  is  evidence  Lo  suggest  that  he  had 
the  support  or  approval  of  some  of  the 
most  earnest  and  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  among  them  Robert  Owen, 
James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Jere- 
my Bentham. 

The  handbill  presently  aroused  opposi- 
tion, and  the  protest  brought  publicity. 
A  certain  Mrs.  Fildes,  of  Manchester, 
received  a  package  of  the  bills  with  a 
request  that  she  aid  in  their  distribution. 
Outraged  and  indignant,  she  reported 
the  case  to  the  attorney  general.  Fail- 
ing of  satisfaction  from  that  quarter, 
she  appealed  to  Richard  Carlile,  arch- 
radical  and  bold  partisan  of  unbefriend- 
ed  causes,  asking  of  him  the  action 
which  "so  flagrant  an  attack  upsn  the 
morals  of  the  community"  demanded, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would 
"expose  the  propagators  of  this  infamous 
handbill."  Carlile,  for  his  pains  in 
championing  a  free  press,  was  at  the  time 
confined  in  Dorchester  goal.  The  Fildes 
correspondence  was  turned  over  to  T.  J. 
Wooler,  editor  of  a  radical  journal  call- 
ed the  Black  Dwarf.  Wooler  did  not 
approve  the  object  of  the  handbill;  but, 
feeling  bound,  in  the  cause  of  free  dis- 
cussion, to  do  justice  to  all  sides,  he 
published  the  complaint  and  the  offend- 
ing leaflet  with  it.  A  noisy  outcry  en- 
sued. The  "diamolical  handbill"  made 
violent  enemies  and  found  warm  defend- 
ers. Before  the  flurry  subsided,  the 
teachings  of  the  leaflet  were  said  to  have 
made  headway  among  the  industrial 
classes  of  London  and  the  north. 


Two  years  later,  Carlile,  at  first  hos- 
tile, was  wholly  won  over.  His  tract, 
Every  Woman's  Book,  an  unvarnished 
argument  for  contraception,  outdid  any- 
thing that  had  appeared.  The  handbill 
episode  had  seemingly  created  a  market 
for  such  writings.  Fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  Every  Woman's  Book  sold  in 
a  few  weeks;  five  thousand  copies,  in 
the  first  eight  months.  But  its  best 
advertisement,  according  to  Carlile, 
was  the  abusive  hostility  of  Wil- 
liam Cobbett.  "Unintentionally  or  in- 
tentionally, Cobbett  has  raised  a  de- 
mand .  .  .  even  in  Wales";  "the  ef- 
fect which  Cobbett  has  produced  with 
regard  to  the  book  has  been  to  create  a 
cali  for  about  fifty  per  day."  Nor  was 
the  result  of  this  notoriety  merely  an 
enhanced  demand  for  Every  Woman's 
Book.  An  echo  of  the  indignation,  as 
far  away  as  New  York,  caused  Robert 
Dale  Owen  to  publish  his  views  of  birth 
control  in  his  Moral  Physiology. 
Owen's  book  in  turn  seems  to  have 
prompted  Dr.  Knowlton's  Fruits  of 
Philosophy.  It  was  these  two  works 
which  were  to  figure  so  prominently  in 
the  prosecutions  of  1877  and  1878. 

During  the  half-century  that  elapsed 
between  the  writing  of  these  pamphlets 
and  their  adventitious  notoriety,  the  con- 
traception propaganda  lapsed  from  gen- 
eral notice.  New  books  were  written 
and  the  old  books  were  still  sold,  but  the 
circle  of  their  influence  was  small.  The 
most  definite  link  between  the  two  peri- 
ods of  agitation  is  the  life  of  Charles 
Bradlaugh.  Driven  from  home  as  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  on  account  of  his  inclina- 
tion toward  atheism,  Bradlaugh  was 
taken  under  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Carlile, 
about  1850.  Whether  or  not  this  asso- 
ciation with  Richard  Carlile's  family  led 
him  to  share  some  of  the  views  that  had 
inspired  Every  Woman's  Book  does  not 
appear.  At  all  events,  when  Bradlaugh. 
ten  years  later,  began  to  edit  the  Nation- 
al Reformer,  his  adherence  to  the  Neo- 
Malthusian  position  was  manifested  from 
the  start  by  the  support  and  the  space 
which  he  gave  to  his  constant  contribu- 
tor "G.  R."  (Dr.  George  Drysdale),  au- 
thor of  the  important  Neo-Malthusian 
treatise,  the  Elements  of  Social  Science. 

Bradlaugh's  approval  of  this  work 
was  the  alleged  chief  cause  of  the  ani- 
mosity which  shortly  arose  between  him 
and  his  co-editor,  Joseph  Barker.  The 
quarrel,  in  which  Barker  denounced 
Bradlaugh  as  an  advocate  of  "unbounded 
license,"  not  only  broke  up  the  co-editor- 
ship but  threatened  a  serious  schism  in 
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the  secularist  following.  What  is  more 
to  the  present  purpose,  it  identified  Brad- 
laugh  with  a  group  of  convinced  Neo- 
Malthusians;  started  lectures  and  lively 
discussion  concerning  the  population 
problem ;  and  considerably  stimulated  the 
sale  of  the  Elements  of  Social  Science. 
A  free  thought  lecturer  at  Glasgow 
evoked  applause  by  declaring  that  "Mr. 
Barker  had  himself  done  more  to  circu- 
late the  book  than  any  other  party  by 
his  'unbounded  license'  attack  upon  it, 
which  was  the  surest  way  of  obtaining 
an  unbounded  circulation  for  the  work." 
One  member  of  the  audience  seriously 
suggested  that  Barker  was  in  collusion 
with  the  publisher  of  the  Elements  to 
promote  its  sales. 

In  1876,  "a  disreputable  Bristol  book- 
seller" was  prosecuted  and  convicted  for 
selling  copies  of  Fruits  of  Philosophy, 
to  which  he  had  added  indecent  pictures. 
A  second  prosecution  was  then  institu- 
ted against  Charles  Watts,  at  that  time 
the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet,  which  had 
been  openly  on  sale,  without  molesta- 
tion, since  about  1835.  To  the  chagrin 
of  his  free-thought  associates,  Watts 
was  induced  to  plead  guilty  of  publish- 
ing an  obscene  book  and  was  released 
under  a  suspended  sentence.  The  char- 
acter of  the  book,  the  legality  of  its  pub- 
lication, were  not  put  to  the  proof  of  a 
verdict.  Watts'  action  was  more  than 
a  repudiation  of  Fruits  of  Philosophy: 
it  amounted  to  a  surrender  of  the  right 
of  free  discussion. 

For  Bradlaugh  and  his  co-worker  Mrs. 
Besant  such  an  abandonment  of  the 
cause  was  impossible.  Despite  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  approve  the  pamphlet 
in  all  its  details,  they  republished  it  to 
test  the  right  of  publication.  They  took 
a  shop  and  notified  the  police  that  at  a 
stipulated  time  they  should  be  present  in 
person  to  sell  the  pamphlet.  Detectives 
came  and  bought.  In  due  course  Brad- 
laugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  were  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  police  court. 

The  trial  was  at  first  set  for  the  Old 
Bailey;  but  Bradlaugh,  who  had  no  mean 
knowledge  of  law,  succeeded  in  having 
the  case  removed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  where  it  was  tried  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury. 
The  solicitor-general  appeared  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  though  the 
identity  of  the  responsible  prosecutor 
was  sedulously  concealed.  Bradlaugh 
and  Mrs.  Besant  conducted  their  own 
defense.  The  trial  began  June  18,  1877, 
and  lasted  four  days.  An  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  case — the 
engrossing  subject  under  discussion;  the 
discriminating  and  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  the  warmth 
or  bitterness  of  partisan  feeling  toward 
the  secularist  cause;  Bradlaugh's  re- 
doubtable personality;  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, the  eloquence,  the  courage,  the 
astonishing  poise  of  a  woman,  not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  who  could  for  two  days 


hold  the  admiring  attention  of  the  court 
to  her  defense  of  the  morality  of  birth 
control.  The  court-room  was  crowded 
with  auditors,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
attend,  the  daily  press  offered  detailed 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

The  publicity  which  attached  to  the 
whole  prosecution,  culminating  in  the 
trial,  had  not  been  slow  in  producing  the 
effect  which  the  prosecutors  must  least 
have  desired.  A  widespread  demand 
was  aroused  for  Fruits  of  Philosophy. 
In  the  days  of  its  obscurity  the  pamphlet 
sold  to  the  extent  of  about  700  copies  in 
a  year.  For  the  three  months  interval 
between  the  arrest  and  the  trial,  the 
sales  of  the  new  edition  aggregated 
125,000 — a  number  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  former  demand  for  180 
years.  Figures  could  hardly  speak  more 
emphatically.  "That,"  argued  Mrs.  Bes- 
ant, to  the  jury,  "is  one  of  the  effects  of 
trying  in  a  free  country  to  stop  the  sale 
of  a  book  which  has  been  uninterruptedly 
sold  to  the  public  for  forty-three  years." 
Even  the  solicitor-general  was  con- 
strained to  declare  the  whole  proceeding 
a  blunder:  "a  most  unfortunate  prosecu- 
tion I  admit  it  is,  ...  a  most  mis- 
chievous prosecution  in  its  character, 
and,  probably,  in  its  result  . 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing 
up,  went  farther  still.  "There  is  one 
point,"  he  said,  "on  which  I  think  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  trial  will 
cordially  concur  .  .  .  that  is  as  to 
the  mischievous  effect  of  this  prosecu- 
tion. A  more  ill-advised  and  more  in- 
judicious proceeding  in  the  way  of  a 
prosecution  was  probably  never  brought 
into  a  court  of  justice." 

The  verdict  in  this  trial  was  equivocal : 
"We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  book  in  question  is  calculated  to  de- 
prave public  morals,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  entirely  exonerate  the  defendants 
from  any  corrupt  motives  in  publishing 
it."  The  court  held  that  this  must  be 
regarded  as  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but  the 
sentence  which  was  imposed  was  never 
carried  out.  An  appeal  was  taken  on 
grounds  of  error,  and  in  February,  1878. 
the  higher  court,  ruling  on  a  purely  tech- 
nical question,  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  While  the  appeal  had 
been  pending  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant 
had  ceased  publication  of  Fruits  of  Phil- 
osophy. As  soon  as  the  decision  was 
rendered,  however,  they  began  again  ac- 
tively to  distribute  the  pamphlet.  In- 
deed, Bradlaugh  went  so  far  as  to  sue 
the  police  for  the  recovery  of  some 
copies  which  they  had  seized.  He  won 
his  point,  regained  possession  of  the 
pamphlets,  and  sold  them,  inscribed  with 
the  legend,  "Recovered  from  the  police." 

The  general  sale  went  on,  unopposed, 
until,  after  an  intimation  that  no  fur- 
ther prosecution  would  be  attempted. 
Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  withdrew 
the  book.  They  had  made  good  their 
determination  to  publish  it.  Now  that 
the  publication  was  no  longer  contested 


they  substituted  what  they  intended  to 
be  a  more  suitable  book — the  Law  of 
Population,  written  for  this  purpose  by 
Mrs.  Besant. 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  Bradlaugh- 
Besant  trial  almost  eclipsed  the  closely 
allied  case  of  Edward  Truelove,  book- 
seller. About  the  time  when  Fruits  of 
Philosophy  was  confiscated,  representa- 
tives of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  raided  Truelove's  shop  in  High 
Holborn  and  seized  copies  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen's  Moral  Physiology — a  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  sold  in  England 
for  some  forty-six  years,  and  one  of  the 
most  obviously  well-intentioned  items  in 
all  the  Neo-Malthusian  literature.  True- 
love  was  brought  to  trial  in  February, 
1878,  but  the  jury  was  unable  to  agree  on 
a  verdict.  At  a  second  trial,  in  May, 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £50  and  to  serve  four  months 
of  imprisonment.  By  that  time  the  case 
against  Fruits  of  Philosophy  had  failed, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Law  of  Popu- 
lation had  begun.  Truelove's  conviction 
had  no  important  effect  in  checking  the 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  this  im- 
prisonment of  a  man  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
secularist  associates,  was  an  additional 
challenge  and  spur  to  the  already  mili- 
tant propagandists. 

A  most  important  consequence  of 
these  trials  was  the  vigorous  activity  of 
the  Malthusian  League.  This  organiza- 
tion had  its  start  in  May,  1861,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Bradlaugh's  suggestion  of  a  so- 
ciety to  support  discussion,  influence 
public  opinion  and  overcome  the  prevail- 
ing neglect  or  misconception  of  Mal- 
thusianism.  Aroused  from  comparative 
inaction  by  the  prosecution  of  its  founder, 
the  league  assumed  a  position  of  inter- 
national leadership  in  the  methodical 
diffusion  of  the  Neo-Malthusian  ideas.  It 
published  literature,  held  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  presently 
began  the  regular  issue  of  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Malthusian. 

The  effects  of  this  crusade  and  of  the 
personal  influence  of  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Drysdale,  president  of  the  league,  were 
soon  felt  in  other  countries.  In  Hol- 
land, especially,  a  lively  interest  in  birth 
control  was  awakened,  which  led,  in 
1881,  to  the  founding  of  the  celebrated 
Nieuw-Malthusiaansche  Bond. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  birth-rate, 
that  disconcerting  legacy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  began  to  show  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  with 
striking  simultaneity,  in  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties.  In  England  par- 
ticularly, as  several  careful  studies  have 
shown,'  the  drop  appears  suddenly  about 
1878.     The   coincidence  of  this   change 

'Perhaps  none  more  strikingly  than  Miss 
Elderton's  graphic  diagrams  in  her  Report 
on  the  English  Rirth-rate,  Part  T.  1914. 
(Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs.  XIX  and 
XX  I 
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with  the  propaganda  called  forth  by  the 
Bradlaugh-Besant  trial  is  too  significant 
to  be  ignored.  The  deeper  causes  of 
birth  restriction  were,  of  course,  latent 
in  general  social  conditions.  The  falling 
birth-rate  would  have  come,  no  doubt,  in 
its  own  time,  had  the  Fruits  of  Philoso- 
phy never  been  protested.  But  the  ill- 
starred  prosecution  gave  to  slow-gather- 
ing forces  instant  and  overwhelming 
effect.  "Nothing  has  done  so  much  for  the 
popularization  of  the  truths  contained  in 
the  Malthusian  Theory,"  wrote  Dr.  C. 
R.  Drysdale,  in  1878.  "In  the  words  of 
Prof.  Alexander  Bain,  it  has  advanced 
the  question  by  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

It  is  often  to  be  observed  that  colonies 
recapitulate  in  their  rapid  development 
much  of  the  slower  social  history  of 
their  mother  countries.  New  South 
Wales  was  not  long  in  providing  an  in- 
teresting parallel  to  the  events  in  Eng- 
land that  have  just  been  narrated.  The 
birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
middle  eighties,  was,  as  it  had  been,  high. 
But  the  literature  of  Neo-Malthusianism 
had  already  reached  Australia,  and  in 
May,  1888,  a  bookseller  named  Collins 
was  fined  five  guineas  and  costs  for  sell- 
ing Mrs.  Besant's  Law  of  Population. 
Collins  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  South  Wales,  which,  in  December, 
1888,  handed  down  a  two-to-one  decision 
in  his  favor. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Windeyer 
in  that  case  has  become  a  favorite  docu- 
ment of  the  Neo-Malthusians,  for  it 
amounted  to  a  strong  argument  for  the 
morality  of  birth  control.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Justice  Windeyer,  in  his  concern  for  the 
population  problem  involved,  ignore  the 
issue  of  free  discussion.  Referring  with 
approval  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  in  the  Bradlaugh- 
Besant  case  he  declared  his  opinion  that 
"all  prosecutions  of  this  kind  should  be 
regarded  as  mischievous,  even  by  those 
who  disapprove  the  opinions  sought  to  be 
stifled,  inasmuch  as  they  only  tend  more 
widely  to  diffuse  the  teaching  objected 
to.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
desire  its  promulgation,  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  this,  like  all  at- 
tempted persecutions  of  thinkers,  will  de- 
feat its  own  object,  and  that  truth,  like  a 
torch,  'the  more  it's  shook  it  shines.'  " 


The  effect  of  such  an  opinion  on  Neo- 
Malthusianism  in  New  South  Wales  was 
bound  to  be  great.  The  Australian  edi- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Population  has  long 
since  reached  its  hundredth  thousand,  al- 
though Mrs.  Besant,  after  her  conver- 
sion to  theosophy,  withdrew  in  1891  her 
consent  to  the  sale  of  the  book.  The 
birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales  dropped 
sharply  in  1889,  folowing  the  Collins 
trial,  and  through  the  next  ten  years  fell 
off  by  nearly  one-third.  Here  again  is 
a  significant  coincidence.  The  falling 
birth-rate  would  presumably  have  made 
its  appearance  sooner  or  later.  The  Col- 
lins trial  precipitated  its  coming.  By 
1903,  it  had  become  so  manifest  that  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate its  causes.  This  time,  however, 
the  authorities  had  learned  discretion 
from  experience.  The  detailed  report  of 
the  commission  was  never  made  public, 
lest  in  its  turn  it  should  prove  the  means 
of  depressing  the  birth-rate  still  further. 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  Ameri- 
cans also  will  learn  the  lesson  that  mere 
denunciation  of  birth  control  charac- 
teristically defeats  its  own  object.  If 
we  could  be  consistently  medieval,  if 
all  the  advocates  of  family  limitation 
could  be  quietly  spirited  away,  some 
progress  might  no  doubt  be  made  in 
stifling  advanced  ideas  on  the  population 
question.  But  as  things  are,  our  un- 
discriminating  prosecutions  result  in  an 
indiscriminate  publicity.  By  a  confusion 
of  issues  they  force  earnest  defenders 
of  free  speech  in  general,  to  abet,  often 
reluctantly,  the  particular  doctrines  of 
some  extravagant  pamphleteer.  Thus 
Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Besant  were  led  to 
circulate  a  book  they  could  not  wholly 
endorse;  and  thus  today  not  all  who  de- 
fend the  Sangers  defend  the  Sanger 
pamphlet.  What  is  worse,  the  attempt 
to  suppress  a  radical  movement  ordi- 
narily rallies  to  its  support  a  flock  of 
temperamental  soldiers  of  fortune,  fired 
with  misguided  enthusiasm,  but  ill- 
informed  upon  the  real  questions  in  dis- 
pute. Such  an  outcome  must  be  unsatis- 
factory alike  to  enemies  and  to  friends 
of  birth  control.  There  is  too  much 
notoriety  and  too  little  understanding. 

The  knowledge  which  has  brought  us 
power     over     human     generation      has 


brought  with  it  one  of  the  most  porten- 
tous problems  of  modern  society. 
Whether  or  not  mankind  shall  be  repro- 
duced becomes  in  a  new  sense  a  ques- 
tion of  volition,  and  consequently  a 
question  of  responsibility.  But  the  pow- 
er to  choose  has  come  so  suddenly  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  seems  as  yet 
inadequate.  The  new  knowledge  strains 
the  old  traditions.  In  other  words,  our 
problem  of  population  involves  a  moral 
problem. 

Alarmed  by  this  situation,  some  per- 
sons demand  a  ban  on  knowledge.  But 
the  problem  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  so 
summarily.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
it  can  be  solved,  in  reactionary  fashion, 
by  exhorting  the  people  to  forget  what 
they  have  learned  and  walk  in  the  old 
ways,  and  by  setting  the  police  on  them 
if  they  refuse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
virtually  inconceivable  that  the  unset- 
tling knowledge  will  be  lost  or  the  peril- 
ous power  wholly  relinquished.  All  over 
the  world  the  trend  of  events  has  seem- 
ed io  exclude  such  a  possibility. 

It  thus  becomes  expedient  to  accept 
the  knowledge,  and  to  bend  our  efforts 
to  working  out  new  standards  by  which 
its  exercise  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
clear  preponderance  of  benefit.  This  is 
indeed  no  simple  task ;  but  its  difficul- 
ties, viewed  in  a  long  perspective  in 
which  even  now  we  begin  to  see  them, 
may  prove  to  be  mainly  difficulties  of 
transition. 

Meantime,  the  transition  is  none  the 
less  critical;  for  the  numbers,  and  per- 
haps yet  more  the  quality,  of  the  race 
are  at  stake.  If  the  readjustment  is  to 
be  accomplished  without  excessive  shock, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  means  of  birth 
control  should  be  made  known  wisely 
and  temperately,  and  only  so  fast  and  so 
far  as  experience  can  bring  with  them 
the  compensating  influence  of  a  read- 
justed sense  of  responsibility.  The  fa- 
natical Neo-Malthusian,  the  bigoted 
prude,  the  hysterical  patriot  who  sees 
national  greatness  only  in  swarming 
numbers,  must  all  give  way  to  someone 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  saving 
sense  of  proportion,  and  hence  better 
able  to  fit  the  power  of  birth  control  into 
a  proper  place  among  the  constructive 
forces  of  civilization. 


"Smashing  the  Looking- Glass" 

By  TVilliam  H.  Allen 

DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


WILL  higher  education  be  sur- 
veyed? By  whom?  How? 
How  will  results  be  reported? 
How  reviewed?  These  ques- 
tions are  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
survey  and  by  Prof.  George  H.  Mead's 
review  of  them  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

There  are  over  six  hundred  degree- 
granting  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  this  country.  Nearly  350,000  men 
and  women  are  registered  for  regular 
courses.  Not  counting  student  time,  the 
capital  directly  invested  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  over  five  billion  dollars. 

Were  there  no  indirect  investments 
and  effects — benefits,  losses,  injuries — 
this  huge  direct  investment  would  cry 
out  to  be  studied.  Possible  benefits  are 
incalculable,  so  are  possible  social  losses 
and  social  injuries. 

It  is  not  enough  that  this  investment 
"pay."  It  should  pay  utmost  possible 
dividends.  A  small  percentage  of  waste 
means  colossal  total  waste — an  imposing 
subsidy  of  anti-social  forces  operating 
in  disguise.  But  the  indirect  effects  of 
higher  education  are  more  numerous 
and  more  potent  than  direct  effects. 
What  colleges  might  do  for  people  who 
never  go  to  them  is  vastly  more  import- 
ant socially  than  what  they  do  for  the 
few  who  go  to  college. 

That  our  taxpayers,  contributors,  par- 
ents, employers  and  educators  will  con- 
tinue taking  it  for  granted  that  higher 
education  is  an  unmixed  blessing  what- 
ever it  does,  or  that  it  is  doing  the  best 
it  can,  or  that  only  generalities  and  de- 
structive criticism  will  help  us  under- 
stand its  potentialities  and  its  needs,  is 
unbelievable.  Higher  education,  where- 
ever  and  whatever  it  is,  will  be  surveyed, 


In  The  Survey  for  December  25 


MADISON 

The  passage  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin through  the  state  political  ~gi- 
tation  of  1914;  the  survey  by  William 
H.  Allen  and  his  staff  and  the  legis- 
lative fight  of  1915,  with  the  indica- 
tions these  offer  of  the  place  the  state 
university    holds    in    the    community 

By  George  H.  Mead 

PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY,    UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 


will  be  studied  analytically,  and  its 
promise  and  opportunity  compared  with 
its  achievement. 

Colleges  would  be  surveyed  even  if 
there  were  no  outside  pressure.  Insiders 
are  challenging,  asking  help  in  analy- 
zing, demanding  the  right  to  be  ade- 
quate. 

Outside  reasons  would  bring  surveys 
even  if  strong  college  men  did  not  want 
them.  Students,  parents  and  employers 
demand  adequate  training  of  men  and 
women  adjusted  to  democracy's  aims  and 
needs.  We  cannot  afford  to  undo  or  re- 
do what  colleges  attempt ;  we  must  get 
results  through  them.  Competition  for 
money,  for  students,  for  continued  exist- 
ence is  forcing  self-analysis  and  analy- 
sis by  donors,  students  and  competitors. 
This  pressure  is  naturally  greatest  and 
frankest  upon  publicly  supported  insti- 
tutions. Taxpayers  want  to  be  served 
and  told  more  before  they  are  taxed 
more. 

Who  Will  Survey?  How? 

Who  will  survey?  How?  Insiders 
will  survey.     Outsiders  will  survey. 

The  best  survey  is  the  continuous 
"auto  survey"  by  responsible  insiders. 
But  outside  survey — of  methods,  organ- 
ization, program,  personality,  result — 
will  be  employed  for  the  same  reason 
that  outside  audit  of  accounts  is  em- 
ployed. Within  ten  years  several  hun- 
dred colleges  will  be  both  "auto  sur- 
veyed" and  "outsider  surveyed." 

How?  Twenty  steps  taken  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  survey  will,  I 
believe,  be  generally  employed: 

1.  Financial  supporters  initiated  the  sur- 
vey. 

2.  Outsiders  were  for  local  reasons  asked 
to  direct  the  study;  insiders  have  been  di- 
recting surveys  of  Minnesota,  Oberlin, 
Smith,  Miami,  Yale,  etc. 

3.  University  officers  were  consulted  in 
outlining  scope,  plan  and  method. 

4.  Faculty,  officers,  students,  public  were 
told  the  plan  and  asked  to  suggest  lines  of 
inquiry  and  to  submit   facts. 

5.  Questions  were  tentatively  formulated. 

6.  President,  regents,  deans,  chairmen, 
alumni  officers  were  shown  proof  of  tenta- 
tive  questions    and    asked    for    suggestions. 

7.  Suggestions   were   incorporated,   and 

8.  Issued  by  the  governor  and  survey 
committee  chairman. 

9.  Every  faculty  member  was  given  what 
the  president  wrote  was  "a  fair  opportun- 
ity" to  present  facts  and  suggestions ;  many 
volunteered  five,  ten  or  twenty  pages  after 
answering  questions. 

10.  Matter  marked  "confidential"  was 
strictly  segregated. 

11.  Helpful  suggestions  were  followed 
Ut>  and  interviews  or  further  written  testi- 
mony sought. 

12.  Important  allegations  were  tested. 

13.  Answers  were  digested,  keyed,  tabu- 
lated and 


14.  Submitted  to  the  university  for  con- 
structive use  and  comment. 

15.  Findings  were  submitted   in   sections. 

16.  Where  error  or  need  for  further 
study  was  shown  the  necessary  changes  or 
study  were  made. 

17.  Sections  were  taken  up  with  the  state 
board,  university  regents,  faculty,  etc. 

18.  Formal  questionnaires  were  supple- 
mented by  innumerable  conferences,  field 
inspection  and  examination  of  official  re- 
ports. 

19.  The  fact  base  was  stated  for  reports. 

20.  Facts,  not  opinions — checkable  facts 
—were  submitted ;  wherever  possible  faculty 
testimony  was  directly   used. 

It  was  agreed  in  advance  that  classes 
for  training  teachers  should  be  visited; 
all  such  classes  were  visited.  The  presi- 
dent said  this  was  fair  because  in  them 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  the  uni- 
versity's best  teaching.  The  department 
of  education  was  asked  to  visit  with  us 
and  did  visit  twelve  classes.  What  hap- 
pened in  class  was  described  in  detail, 
comment  being  in  most  cases  separated 
from  description.  Both  comment  and 
description  were  submitted  to  university 
officers  and  to  the  teachers  involved. 

Descriptions  were  reported  in  pairs 
without  names,  points  needing  adminis- 
trative attention  with  contrast,  and 
points  needing  administrative  encourage- 
ment with  contrast.  In  addition,  syllabi, 
term  reports,  student  papers,  examina- 
tion papers,  Ph.D.  examinations,  gradu- 
ate theses  were  studied,  students  inter- 
viewed and  written  testimony  of  3,000 
students  and  alumni  read. 

Effort  was  made  to  begin  building  at 
the  outset  without  waiting  for  the  pub- 
lished report.  "Pay-as-you-go"  ques- 
tions were  asked;  numerous  faculty 
members  reported  that  they  had  done 
more  thinking  on  educational  questions 
over  our  questionnaires  than   for  years 
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REPLIES 

To  Professor  Mead's  review  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  survey  and  others;  with 
a  consideration  of  democratic  inter- 
est in  surveys  of  higher  education  in 
general,  by  Dr.  Allen. 
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preceding.  Interim  reports  were  made. 
In  many  instances  regents  adopted  find- 
ings and  incorporated  them  in  the  uni- 
versity's program,  e.  g.,  study  of  build- 
ings, revision  of  room  directory,  saving 
registration  time,  etc.  Wherever  possi- 
ble the  survey  reported  improvements  ef- 
fected rather  than  conditions  needing 
correction. 

How  will  findings  be  reported  and  re- 
viewed? Facts  will  be  more  sought  than 
judgments;  opinions  will  be  reported 
fact-base  first.  About  teaching,  for  ex- 
ample, colleges  will  want  to  know  not 
merely — 

(a;   What  the  syllabus  advertises; 

(b)  What  the  dean   would  like; 

(c)  What  associates  imagine  is  happen- 
ing; 

(d)  What  the  instructor  believes  he  is 
doing   or   his   scholastic   qualifications; 

(e.)  What  instructors  talk  over  at  lunch 
or  conference ; 

(f)  What  an  occasional  cynic  or  en- 
thusiast  among   students   says : 

But  also 

(g)  What  the  teacher  says  and  requires 
in  class; 

(h)    How  he  says  it ; 
(i)  What  the  student  gets,  and 
(j)    Particularly   what   the  student  is  led 
to  do  because  of  each  course. 

If  the  looking-glass  says  that  condi- 
tions need  correction — i.  e.,  that  the  face 
needs  washing — colleges  will  wash  faces 
and  not  smash  looking-glasses. 

Frankly  analyzing  and  reporting  the 
truth  about  higher  education  will  be  the 
condition  of  licensing  higher  education 
to  interpret  other  education  and  other 
life  to  students. 

To  conceal  survey  facts  from  the 
client — public,  regents,  faculty — will  be 
considered  as  unprofessional  as  calling 
pneumonia  a  bad  cold.  Prescribing 
silence  and  flattering  generalities  will  be 
considered  malpractice  analogous  to  pre- 
scribing alcohol  for  consumptives. 

Reviewers  of  surveys  will  report 
methods,  findings,  denials,  etc.,  as  scien- 
tists report  what  they  observe  in  the 
laboratory.  They  will  photograph  or 
scientifically  describe  what  is  there  and 
not  tell  what  the  surveyor  thinks  about 
himself,  the  surveyed  and  education,  or 
what  the  surveyed  think  about  them- 
selves, surveyor  and  education. 

Democracy's  most  expensive  educa- 
tional agency,  after  studying  itself  and 
its  own  field,  will  become  the  most  vital, 
most  progressive,  most  productive,  most 
public-spirited. 

Answer  to  Professor  Mead 

To  my  mind  Professor  Mead's  ar- 
ticle on  Madison,  in  The  Survey  for 
December  25,  symptomizes  three  social 
diseases  of  nation-wide  importance:  (1) 
Wisconsin's  inability  to  get  the  truth 
about  its  university  from  university  offi- 
cers; (2)  other  states'  inoculation  with 
"press  agented"  or  "personally  conduct- 
ed" allegations  about  Wisconsin;  (3)  a 
method  of  investigation  which  inherent- 


ly  misses   truth   and   reports   untruth  or 
partisan  fractions  of  truth. 

If  The  Survey's  reviewer  would  tell 
you  what  sources  he  consulted  about 
Wisconsin — who  and  what  and  how — 
you  would  see  how  he  came  to  misde- 
scribe,  misread  and  misrepresent. 

Weinmanism  Dies  Hard  in 
Wisconsin 

Misrepresentation  or  overstatement 
by  university  officers  is  called  Weinman- 
ism in  Wisconsin,  after  a  series  of 
eulogistic  articles  on  the  university  sign- 
ed "Karl  B.  Weinman" — ostensibly  an 
outside,  impartial  analyst.  Time:  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1914.  Conceded  pur- 
pose: to  divert  taxpayers'  attention  from 
unpopular  expenditures  to  popular  serv- 
ices. The  articles  were,  unknown  to 
regents,  paid  for  by  the  university  as 
proposed  by  the  president;  syndicated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  university  board  of 
visitors;  OK'd  for  "color"  and  claim  by 
university  officers;  and  written  by  the 
university's  official  press  agent  whose 
name  was  not  Weinman ! 

When  the  university  survey  refused  to 
suppress  these  facts  it  was  first  advised, 
then  requested,  then  wheedled,  and  final- 
ly threatened  with  cumulative  attack. 

That's  Wisconsin  Weinmanism. 

University  press  bulletins  charged  the 
survey  with  events  which  occurred  two 
years  before  it  began.  A  regent  com- 
mittee chairman  demanded  retraction. 
Instead,  the  false  charges  were  "rubbed 
in." 

That's  Wisconsin  Weinmanism. 

Professor  Mead's  article  is  known  to 
University  of  Wisconsin  officers  to  mis- 
represent Wisconsin's  taxpayers,  politics, 
legislation,  governor,  and  university 
survey.  Yet  that  article  is  being  official- 
ly circulated  as  if  true. 

That's  Wisconsin  Weinmanism. 

Instead  of  consulting  official  stenogra- 
phic notes  of  the  Senate  hearing  which 
he  completely  misrepresents,  reviewer 
cited  what  "persons  present"  told  him. 
Were  they  Weinman's  "wife's  cousins?" 
These  notes  record  attempted  "end  runs" 
like  this  which  Weinmanism  always  for- 
gets to  remember : 

President  Van  Hise :  "We  can,  however, 
discontinue  at  once  all  our  extension  work 
in  asrr'culture,  home  economics  and  [farm- 
ers'! institutes  [page  5]  ...  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  done  without  cutting  out 
items  of  that  kind  [page  6].  .  .  .  t 
should  recommend  it  to  the  regents  and 
urge  it  upon  them"   [page  9]. 

Senator  AcMey :  "Isn't  it  a  fact.  Doctor, 
that  farmers'  institutes  [etc..  as  above]  are 
covered  by  (a)  different  statute  [s]  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill  at  all?" 
[page  91 

Reviewer  told  you  that  the  university 
sympathetically  bowed  to  the  state-wide 
demand  for  economy  and  to  a  cut  of 
$765,000  from  its  "retrenchment"  esti- 
mates. Reviewer  did  not  tell  you  that 
this  advertised  "renunciation"  left  intact 
an  increase  for  current  management  of 


no  less  than  $585,000,  or  that  in  the  1915 
expenditures  which  the  "renunciation" 
budget  was  to  double,  the  university  had 
included,  without  telling  either  the  legis- 
lative finance  committee  or  regents,  a 
thirteenth  month's  salary  roll  which  in- 
flated the  allowance  $100,000! 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  stated  at  a  public  dinner  in 
March,  1915,  that  there  was  "no  substan- 
tial disagreement  as  to  the  facts  report- 
ed by  the  survey." 

The  board  rejected  one  survey  recom- 
mendation and  urged  that  two  others  be 
further  studied:  substitution  of  volun- 
tary for  compulsory  military  drill,  page 
34;  substitution  of  state  for  Carnegie 
pensions,  page  15;  substitution  of  Madi- 
son for  university  control  of  the  model 
high  school,  page  33. 

The  board's  report  "coincided,"  or 
outdid,  in  other  particulars,  where  it 
took  any  position.     For  example: 

Require  a  full  justification  before  organ- 
izing small  classes,  page  34. 

"Accounting  system  not  in  accord  with 
modern  methods,"  pages  124,   126. 

Decrease  "high  percentage  of  non  use  of 
space,"  page  02. 

Correct  deficiencies  of  extension  division 
organization,  management  and  personnel, 
page  36. 

Improve  organization  and  management  of 
the  model  high  school,  page  33. 

Provide  regular  courses  without  foreign 
language  requirement,  page  32. 

Supervise  research  work  and  reduce 
soldiering,  page  13. 

Increase  teaching  efficiency  by  observing 
classroom  work,  page  16. 

Strengthen  social  science  departments, 
page   14. 

Provide  more  practical  field  work,  page 
14. 

Improve  student  adviser  system,  page  17. 

Increase  contact  between  younger  stu- 
dents and  strong  members  of  faculty, 
page  32. 

Encourage  junior  colleges,  page  29. 

Change  purpose  of  high  school  inspection 
from  accrediting  to  helping,  page  31. 

Yet  reviewer  says  the  state  board  did 
not  "sympathize  with"  the  survey,  did 
not  find  facts  established,  but  "coincided 
in  some  particulars." 

The  model  high'  school  which  reviewer 
says  lay  "outside  the  scope  and  capacity 
of  the  survey"  was  specially  included  in 
the  scope  and  capacity  specified  by  the 
state  board  after  agreement  with  the 
university  president,  before  the  investi- 
gators were  selected,  page  595. 

If  "Mr.  Allen  leaves  the  impression 
that  classroom  instruction  consumes  on 
the  average  eight  hours  a  week,"  it  is 
only  because  reviewer  did  not  read  page 
300  which  classifies  by  hours  and  ranks 
"time  spent  on  instructional  purposes 
with  students." 

"Mr.  Allen  has  one  formula  continual- 
ly repeated — supervise  and  eliminate." 
Our  formula  reads:  "Opportunity  to 
help,  not  appraisal,  purpose  of  observa- 
tions," page  263. 

The  best  answer  to  reviewer's  allega- 
tions   and    philosophy    about    classroom 
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visiting  is  that  the  university  is  now  hav- 
ing classrooms  visited. 

Survey  method  of  computing  per 
capita  and  research  costs,  reviewer  mis- 
states in  so  many  ways  that  space  limits 
prevent  even  listing.  For  example,  he 
did  not  tell  you  that  the  two  bases  used 
for  research  cost  were  quoted  directly 
from  President  Van  Hise  (page  818) 
and  he  apparently  never  read  pages  I7l- 
I73,  815-819. 

Instead  of  being  unwilling  to  correct 
errors,  Ihe  survey  eagerly  sought  and 
used  evidence  as  emendations  show.  Re- 
garding the  only  reports  which  were 
ever  made  the  subject  of  conference,  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  securing  either, 
(a)  complete  agreement,  or  else  (b) 
partial  agreement  plus  a  statement  by 
the  survey  of  the  university's  position 
and  the  survey's  reason  for  not  accept- 
ing it ;  e.  g.,  pages  265,  278,  624-635,  676 
691,  etc. 

University  Survey's  Task 

Keviewer  asserted  that  "Mr.  Allen's 
contact  with  the  actual  university  life 
that  he  was  studying  was  slight." 
Slight?    Judge  for  yourself. 

There  were  nearly  forty  of  us — "uni- 
versity bred,"  including  thirteen  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  alumni  and  two  form- 
er faculty  members.  For  eight  months 
we  had  daily  interviews  with  faculty 
members,  officers  and  students ;  attended\ 
regents'  meetings,  examinations  for 
higher  degrees,  student  rallies  and  round 
tables;  received  written  communications 
from  500  faculty  members  and  1.000 
students  and  alumni ;  reviewed  detailed 
personal  letters  of  2.200  students  to  the 
university  hoard  of  visitors;  made  432 
classroom  visits,  432  more  than  the  presi- 
dent and  dean  combined. 


Many  strongest  men  in  the  university 
told  us  what  they  were  afraid  to  tell 
president  and  dean,  or  what  they  claimed 
would  not  be  heeded.  Regents,  business 
managers,  graduate  students,  visitors, 
alumni  told  us  what  official  Weinmanism 
has  been  trying  to  conceal  from  the  Wis- 
consin public. 

Taxpayers  demanded  a  university  sur- 
vey which  would  not  Weinmanise,  but 
would  answer  truthfully,  plainly,  pub- 
licly, twelve  questions.  The  survey  plan 
was  adopted  before  any  investigator  was 
appointed. 

When  did  controversy  develop?  The 
sixth  month — except  what  was  manufac- 
tured before  the  survey  started — when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  report  was 
not  to  be  a  Weinman  flow  of  flattery. 
Because  of  the  president's  insistence  a 
method  was  adopted  on  October  2  which 
so  inevitably  insured  personalities,  mis- 
representation and  confusion  that  I 
wrote  offering  to  work  two  months  for 
nothing  on  completing  the  record,  if  the 
state  board  would  find  some  one  else  to 
follow  the  new  plan  for  submitting  the 
report. 

The  files  show  that  repeatedly  I  sought 
by  appeals  to  the  president  and  regents 
to  protect  the  genuine  part  of  the  uni- 
versity against  Weinmanism.  As  I 
once  told  the  president:  "To  claim  that 
there  are  figures  in  those  columns  (to 
show  small  classes)  when  you  see  with 
your  own  eyes  that  there  are  none,  can- 
not possibly  hurt  me  or  the  survey,  but 
will  certainly  hurt  the  university." 

"University  Comments"  on 
Final  Rtport 

The  final  survey  report  embodying 
corrections,  instead  of  being  given  to 
the  legislature  when  ready,  in  January, 
as   it ,  should   have   been,   was  held   back 


until  May  and  only  an  ultimatum  from 
the  legislature  got  it  then.  As  late  as 
March  the  university  was  writing,  revis- 
ing and  rewriting — a  fact  concealed 
and  denied  until  December,  1915,  when 
a  dean  publicly  acknowledged  it. 

The  university  regents — in  session,  by 
vote — refused  to  approve  the  original  so- 
called  university  comments.  The  pres- 
ent comments  were  never  seen  by  re- 
gents, visitors,  state  board,  advisory 
committee,  or  surveyors  until  published. 

Sections  announced  in  October  by  the 
president  to  the  co-operating  boards  as 
agreed  upon  were  attacked  in  the  final 
report. 

Survey  statements  that  were  quoted 
from  faculty  written  answers  were  at- 
tacked as  due  to  "ignorance,"  "lack  of 
sympathy  with  university  ideals,"  "de- 
sire to  injure." 

A  former  faculty  member,  alumnus 
and  Ph.D.,  had  been  connected  with  the 
activity  he  reported  upon  ever  since  its 
establishment.  He  worked  out  every 
step  with  dean  and  faculty.  After  he 
had  gone  over  the  results  of  faculty  tes- 
timony verbally  with  the  dean,  the  lat- 
ter asked  that  he  write  the  results;  the 
university  paid  for  the  writing;  the  re- 
port was  not  submitted  to  me.  Yet  this 
faculty  member's  evidence  was  first  at- 
tributed to  me  and  then  was  called 
"grossly  unfair,"  "destructively  criti- 
cal," "absolutely  untrue,"  "unsympa- 
thetic," "false  insinuations,"  etc. 

Before  50  faculty  members  saw  one 
line  of  the  report,  600  were  advertised 
as  opposing  it  unanimously. 

Earmarks  of  progress  and  efficiency 
were  noted  by  the  survey  before  any 
defect  was  mentioned.  In  reporting 
classroom  observations,  defects  were 
contrasted  with  excellences  found  in  the 
university  itself,  sometimes  in  the  same 
teacher's  work.  Weinmanism  has  tried 
to  spread  the  false  impression  that  the 
survey  overlooked  strong  points. 

One  of  the  tragedies  in  Wisconsin  is 
that  genuine  work  by  faculty  and  stud- 
ents is  subordinated  to  braggadocio  and 
Weinman  politics. 

Some  Survey  Findings 

The  following  undisputed  facts  are 
typical  of  thousands  which  help  explain 
Weinmanistic  attacks  on  the  university 
survey  by  sensitive  responsible  officers 
scek'ng  to  divert  public  attention  from 
facts  to  persons : 

Advising  a  hamlet  of  230  to  employ  a 
full-time  paid  secretary  of  adult  recrea- 
tion was  characteristic  of  the  over  self- 
advertised,  admittedly  incompetent  so- 
cial center  bureau. 

Of  792  officially  reported  "inquiries 
answered  and  reports  made"  by  the 
municipal  reference  bureau.  698  were 
not  inquiries,  but  were  circular  letters, 
etc.,  sent  out. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  flies 
taken  from  one  milk  can  at  the  model 
dairy   and   an   angleworm    found   tilling 
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the  soil  inside  a  model  strainer,  were 
photographed. 

The  salary  cost  per  period  per  student 
ran  as  high  as  $2.70,  $5  and  $10— facts 
reported  to  neither  regent  nor  taxpayer. 

Of  389  advertised  graduate  students, 
only  16  without  faculty  connection  (34 
with)  were  doing  exclusively  graduate 
work :  9  were  doing  exclusively  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  work. 

When  a  promised — and  financed — in- 
crease of  1,350  student  years  turned  out 
to  be  an  increase  of  195,  the  legislature 
was  not  told  this  truth  but  was  given 
figures  showing  enormous  increases.  Of 
the  president's  method  of  reporting  en- 
rollment to  legislature  and  public  (pages 
71,  801),  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  wrote:  "The  classification  is 
like  that  of  the  Kansas  farmer  who  sold 
his  place  along  with  '30  head  of  stock.' 
When  inventoried  the  stock  consisted  of 
2  horses,  1  cow,  a  pig  and  26  hens." 

Ph.D.  candidates  'who  failed  in  mod- 
ern language  tests  were  within  two 
weeks  certified  as  qualified. 

Over  one-tenth  of  the  advertised  cor- 
respondence students  never  started 
courses;  758  communities  in  Wisconsin 
had  never  furnished  one  student  in  six 
years,  facts  not  known  to  officers. 

One  chairman  made  108  of  140  visits 
to  the  president  reported  by  over  300 
faculty  members.  He  also  reported  that 
200  students  prepared  to  teach  in  Wis- 
consin high  schools  added  $500  each,  or 
$1,000,000  annually  to  Wisconsin's 
wealth— a  padding  of  $900,000.  The  200 
multiplier  turned  out  to  be  63  actual- 
ly teaching. 

Of  general  faculty  meetings,  Profs.  F. 
L.   Paxson,    C.    S.    Slichter    and    C.  D. 


Munro  wrote  in  June  inter  alia  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Here,  as  in  the  collegiate  faculty,  a 
greater  attendance  and  more  vigorous  lead- 
ership would  be  of  advantage. 

"More  value  would  result  if  we  could 
substitute  'education'  for  some  of  our  fool- 
ish business." 

"[There  should  be]  less  routine  business, 
which  should  be  done  by  committees  and 
results  sent  to  us  in  typewritten  form  for 
our  approval  or  rejection.  A  bulletin  of 
business  proposed  [should  be  sent  out  in 
advance.]" 

Faculty  members  reported  183  differ- 
ent standards  of  grading,  five  in  quiz 
sections  of  one  class  (page  492) :  marks 
on  elementary  chemistry  papers  were 
"raised";  incorrect  formulae  and  an- 
swers were  given  full  credit. 

A  freshman  was  marked  73  on  final 
examination  and  78  on  second  term  Eng- 
lish work  whose  paper  contained  inter 
alia  the  following  definitions : 

vapid — moist  or  damp 

debilitate — to  reckon  or  classify 

altruistic — trusting  in  all  things 

penitence — gentle  or  kind-hearted 

odium — odd   or  not  matured 

forensic — not    published    or    of   a    foreign 

nature 
copious — act  of  taking  from  or  copying. 

Many  faculty  members  wrote  that 
teaching  was  sacrificed  to  talk  about  re- 
search. 

No  method  existed  for  making  excel- 
lences in  one  department  or  college 
known  elsewhere. 

When  reviewer  said  that  six  theses 
were  "sent  by  the  university  to  compe- 
tent scholars  in  other  universities  who 
quite  fully  justified  the  respective  de- 
partments in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  accepting  these  theses  for  the 
doctor's  degree,"  he  did  not  tell  you 
sample  truths  like  these  : 


The  outside  scholars  were  not  told  what 
the  survey  had  found,  or  that  the  survey 
had  criticized  the  theses ;  one,  at  least,  was 
asked  to  revise  his  first  opinion  and  make 
it  milder. 

One  thesis,  a  Columbia  professor  wrote 
the  university  he  would  not  accept;  a  1  larv- 
ard  professor  would  mark  it  6l/2  if  5  were 
failure  (page  357). 

A  second,  Professor  Jenks  of  New  York 
University,  would  require  rewritten  before 
accepting,  and  Professor  Reeves  of  Michi- 
gan would  mark  7  if  6  were  failure  (page 
358). 

A  third,  clipped  generously  from  other 
sources,  had  not  been  read  by  the  pro- 
fessor who  accepted  it,  and  had  mistakes 
like  the  following  in  the  first  six  pages: 
"Raliegh.  coust,  varity,  varities,  annuall, 
homogenious."  "Average  temperature  for 
the  state  .  .  .  show  the  mean  annual 
temperature  to  be.     .  " 

A  fourth  is  admitted  to  contain  one 
whole  chapter  from  an  English  work  and 
to  follow  very  closely  a  thesis  accepted  by 
the  University  of  Paris  in  1870. 

A  fifth  the  reviewer  admits  was  plagiar- 
ized. This  the  graduate  dean  and  presi- 
dent vehemently  denied  for  weeks.  They 
said  the  survey's  question  proved  survey 
ignorance. 

At  my  request  two  regents  and  the 
graduate  dean  compared  two  theses  with 
original  sources  and  found  pages,  chap- 
ters and  sections  plagiarized.  The  dean 
said:  "Before  I  am  influenced  by  this 
I  want  to  see  the  two  young  men  and 
know  what  their  motives  were."  In  the 
final  report  he  speaks  of  one  almost 
wholly  plagiarized  thesis  as  "vitiated  by 
unintentional  [sic]  or  conscious  plagiar- 
ism .  .  .  [extending]  to  only  a 
small  part  of  the  thesis"  (page  356). 

Time  is  called  !     Space  is  gone  ! 

Evidence  has  hardly  been  sampled  ! 

When  you  hear  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin survey  Weinmanised,  will  you 
ask,  "Please  show  me?"  If  1  can  an- 
swer questions,  permit  me. 


To  the  Editor:  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as 
a  leading  Progressive  and  firm  friend  of 
the  university  has  stated  to  me  that  this 
analysis  of  Dr.  Allen's  was  "one  of  the 
best  things  that  ever  happened  to  the 
university,"  I  hope  you  will  allow  Dr. 
Allen  space  in  your  influential  journal  to 
present  his  side  of  the  case. 

Thomas  L.  Hinckley. 

Milwaukee. 


Excerpts  from  Letters 


To  the  Editor  :  .  .  .  I  am  sure, 
after  reading  the  article  in  the  Christ- 
mas number,  that  there  is  another  side 
of  the  case.  In  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  sending  their  boys  and  girls 
to  the  colleges  and  universities,  I  trust 
that  adequate  publicity  will  be  given  in 
your  columns  to  the  whole  question. 

Horace  L.  Brittain. 
[Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 

Toronto. 


To  the  Editor:  ...  As  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  I 
have  been  interested  in  this  investiga- 
tion. I  believe  in  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  a  survey  as  conducted  by  Dr. 
Allen,  and  believe  that  salutary  effects 
must   result   from   it.     It  is  my  opinion 


that  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  in  dire  need  of  just  such  studies.  .  .  . 

C.  E.  Rightor. 
[Director     Bureau     of    Municipal     Re- 
search.] 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  graduate  and 
well-wisher  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, I  have  been  very  interested  in 
the  article  by  Professor  Mead  on  the 
university  survey,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  issue  of  your  publication. 
Knowing,  however,  of  the  great  work 
which  Dr.  Allen  has  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  government  in 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
survey  was  inspired  by  personalities  and 
executed  with  incompetency.  I  hope  in 
the  near  future  you  will  give  Dr.  Allen 
space  in  which  to  present  his  case,  for 
doubtless  this,  like  every  story,  has  two 
sides.  L.  D.  Upson. 

[Executive     Secretary     National     Cash 
Register  Company.] 

Davton,  Ohio. 


To  the  Editor:  .  .  .  That  you 
are  accepting  this  type  of  story  for 
your  magazine  opens  the  question  as  to 
your  opinion  on  this.  Did  the  author  of 
the  theme  entitled  Madison  look  at  the 
situation  from  an  unbiased  viewpoint,  or 
was  he  influenced  by  that  undercurrent 
of  faculty  resentment  at  Madison  which 
in  its  effort  to  discredit  the  survey  lias 
done  much  to  injure  the  university?  To 
me,  an  alumnus  of  Wisconsin  and  inci- 
dentally a  member  of  the  survey  staff,  it 
looks  very  much  like  the  latter.     .     .     . 

I  recall  an  incident  that  reflects  the 
methods  used  by  the  university.  During 
the  summer  of  1914  I  made  for  the  sur- 
vey a  study  of  the  use  of  space  in  some 
of  the  university  buildings.  Funds  were 
not  available  to  complete  the  work,  but 
the  university,  being  interested  in  the 
results  and  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light,  employed  me  to 
finish  the  survey  of  all  buildings.  I  was 
on  the  university  payroll  and  worked 
under  the  control  of  the  president  and 
the  Board  of  Regents.  My  report  was 
made  to  them  alone,  Dr.  Allen  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Yet,  so  anxious  was 
the  university  to  heap  on  the  head  of 
Dr.  Allen  all  of  the  criticism  it  could 
that   early   in   the  year   1915   it   first   at- 
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tributed  my  report  to  him  and  then 
criticized  him  for  it.  It  had  accepted 
and  approved  the  report  from  me  sever- 
al months  before. 

Too  much  criticism  of  a  man  or  a 
matter  from  one  source  eventually  leads 
the  public  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  complaint  and  to  look  for  duplicity 
in  the  motive.  Over-criticism  of  the 
Wisconsin  survey  and  Dr.  Allen  has 
reached  that  point  where  people  are  won- 
dering if  all  of  the  smoke  is  not  being 
made  to  conceal  the  real  truth  about  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Can  your 
magazine  afford  to  have  its  columns 
used  in  maintaining  the  smudge? 

C.  N.  Hitchcock. 

New  York. 


To  the  Editor:  .  .  .  One  thing 
Professor  Mead  overlooked.  Amid  all 
the  hurry,  the  hustle  and  bustle,  and 
the  anxiety  to  get  out  to  the  public  with 
defenses  and  denials  of  the  awful  al- 
legations (?)  in  the  survey  report,  to 
head  off  a  few  of  the  five  years  set-back 
that  a  former  professor  of  the  university 
charges  the  survey  with,  not  to  speak  of 
the  nervous  energy  wasted  amounting 
to  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  ability, 
etc., — despite  it  all — the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  from  the  president  down  to 
the  humblest  instructor,  is  harder  than 
ever  before  at  work  studying  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  that  was  one 
of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  legislature 
in  ordering  a  survey  of  the  university  as 
well  as  of  the  other  educational  units  in 
the  school  system  of  the  state. 

F.  L.  Olson. 
[Director     Bureau     of     Municipal     Re- 
search.] 

Akron,  O. 

To  the  Editor:  .  .  .  According 
to  Professor  Mead,  no  good  can  come  out 
of  Nazareth:  everything  that  Dr.  Allen 
has  done  is  wrong.  With  a  few  scorch- 
ing blasts  of  scorn,  Professor  Mead  at- 
tempts to  cremate  the  upstart.  .  ,  . 
Dr.  Allen  has  dared  to  investigate  some- 
thing which  concerns  the  university  and 
has  not  confined  himself  to  extraneous 
problems.  Why  a  survey  at  all,  if  not 
to  obtain  an  outsider's  viewpoint  of 
those  questions  so  intimate  to  a  college 
that  sheer  proximity  inhibits  the  proper 
perspective?     .     .     . 

The  writer  of  this  letter  wishes  to 
speak  of  a  few  matters  with  which  he 
was  intimately  concerned  during  the 
work  of  the  survey.  Professor  Mead 
makes  contemptuous  reference  to  the 
"desultory  comment"  on  university 
teaching  made  by  Dr.  Allen.  The  "pal- 
try character  of  this  inquisition  is  re- 
vealed" by  comment  on  the  following  de- 
fects observed  in  the  classroom : 

"Rambling  unorganized  lectures;  fail- 
ure of  instructor  to  prepare  himself  ade- 
quately for  a  class  exercise;  failure  to 
support  debatable  questions  (students 
term  this  procedure  on  their  own  part 
bluffing')  ;  failure  to  adapt  subject  mat- 
ter to  purpose  of  course;  failure  to  re- 
quire preparation  by  students;  failure  of 
instructors  to  hold  attention  ;   failure  to 


use  class  time  fully  and  profitably;  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  students'  experience; 
failure  of  instructor  to  make  himself 
heard  and  understood ;  defective  ques- 
tioning leading  to  inadequate  response." 

If  these  things,  which  mean  that  the 
teacher  is  careless,  indolent  and  incom- 
petent and  allows  the  students  to  be  in- 
active and  learn  nothing,  are  trivial  and 
irrelevant,  what  in  the  name  of  educa- 
tion is  important  and  relevant?  By 
what  occult  telepathic  process  is  teach- 
ing effected  in  universities?  What 
would  we  think  of  an  orator  who  de- 
livered a  rambling  unorganized  oration, 
who  did  not  prepare  himself  for  the  oc- 
casion, who  made  unsupported  state- 
ments, who  did  not  adapt  his  material  to 
his  audience,  who  could  not  hold  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers,  or  who  did  not 
make  himself  heard  or  understood? 
Imagine  William  Jennings  Bryan  doing 
these  and  a  dozen  other  similar  things, 
and  you  could  predict  his  success  on  the 
platform  !  But  a  university  lecturer  is 
above  such  trivial  considerations. 

.  .  .  Does  not  the  action  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  administration 
which  has  set  its  faculty  to  work  study- 
ing the  utterly  discredited  survey  report 
require  some  explanation?  Even  Pro- 
fessor Mead  is  willing  to  concede  to  the 
survey  the  merit  of  an  earthquake,  for 
it  at  least  awoke  the  faculty  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  own  problems.  One  who  has 
plowed  through  the  numberless  volumes 
of  faculty  questionnaires  will  admit  that 
the  callowness  and  shallowness  of  the 
replies  was  proof  that  a  bit  of  intro- 
spection would  not  hopelessly  damage 
the  faculty's  effectiveness  as  educators. 

David  E.  Berg. 
[Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 

Akron,  O. 


To  the  Editor:  1.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  survey  is  still  a  common 
topic  for  discussion  among  faculty  and 
students. 

2.  A  prominent  professor  states  that 
it  will  stimulate  to  better  work  than 
ever  before. 

3.  Another  asserts  that  the  survey 
was  largely  responsible  for  putting  the 
university  back  on  a  solid   fact  basis. 

4.  Together  with  several  other  re- 
forms the  state  board  of  education  is 
now  working  on  a  new  survey-recom- 
mended accounting  system  for  the  uni- 
versity. 

5.  Survey  studies  showed  that  a  new 
liberal  arts  building  was  unnecessary 
and  it  has  been  postponed. 

6.  A  general  faculty  committee  with 
several  special  committees  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  methods  of  using  sur- 
vey information  and  survey  recom- 
mendations. 

7.  Among  the  recommendations  al- 
ready followed  out  are:  more  super- 
vision of  instruction:  a  shorter,  more 
usuable  and  informational  catalog;  more 
attempt  within  the  university  to  get  in- 
formation about  itself;  more  student 
convocations  and  class  and  college  as- 
semblies; co-operative  boarding-  and 
rooming-houses;  more  interclass  ath- 
letics; more  afternoon  classes  and  more 


efficient  use  of  space ;  student  boarding 
and  rooming  directories  for  both  men 
and  women ;  revision  of  faculty  report 
blanks. 

Does  this  sound  as  though  the  uni- 
versity survey  were  negligible  or  use- 
less? 

Professor  Mead  has  placed  himself  in 
a  most  anomalous  and  unscientific  posi- 
tion— that  of  a  man  who  puts  forth 
hearsay  evidence  as  truth,  and  whose 
hearsay  extends  to  only  one  side. 

The  facts  as  to  the  survey  report 
proper  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
makes  the  effort  to  consult  the  published 
findings.  Legislative  history,  which 
forms  a  chief  buttress  to  the  shaky 
structure  of  the  article,  Madison,  is  not 
so  capable  of  easy  investigation  by  the 
casual  student.  Yet  here,  too,  we  find 
as  flagrant  disregard  for  verifiable  fact: 

1.  The  centrol  board  bill,  described  as 
an  anti-university  measure,  numbered 
among  its  adherents,  regents,  former  re- 
gents, and  active  alumni  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

2.  Instead  of  cutting  $150,000  a  year. 
the  university  appropriation  bill  as  pass- 
ed allowed  an  increase  over  the  last 
biennium. 

3.  President  Van  Hise,  not  Dr.  Allen, 
stated  that  normal  increase  in  student 
enrollment  was  10  per  cent  a  year.  Act- 
ual increase  has  been  on  the  average 
less  than  5  per  cent  during  the  last 
eight  years  in  full-time  courses.  In- 
creased appropriations  have  been  made 
entirely  independently  of  actually  in- 
creased enrollment. 

4.  A  garbled  statement  that  all  moneys 
in  the  university  fund  income  not  other- 
wise appropriated  were  given  to  the 
capital  account  of  the  university  is 
merely  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  leg- 
islative provision  that  all  balances  in 
the  fund  on  July  1,  1915,  were  consti- 
tuted a  permanent  revolving  balance,  or 
"working  capital"    fund. 

5.  The  "curative  amendment,"  the 
emergency  law  permitting  of  additional 
appropriations  in  case  of  demonstrated 
need,  lias  no  special  reference  to  the 
university.  Such  a  law  has  appeared 
in  Wisconsin  statutes  at  intervals  from 
1898  to  1915  and  is  an  emergency  law 
pure  and  simple,  not  a  university  meas- 
ure. 

Finally,  your  reviewer,  through  uni- 
versity influence,  misrepresents  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  as  completely  and 
tragically  as  he  misrepresents  the  uni- 
versity survey.  The  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  not  hostile  to  the  university. 
They  are  hostile  to  misinformation  and 
misrepresentation  such  as  has  come  from 
the  university.  They  arc  hostile  to  the 
inefficiency  and  waste  that  have  existed. 
The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  never  in- 
jure tbeir  university  and  they  will  al- 
ways continue  to  expect  it  to  serve  them. 
They  are  insisting  and  will  continue  to 
insist,  however,  that  the  university 
come  before  them  on  a  true  record  of 
facts. 

Waiter   Matscheck. 
[Director  Wisconsin  Efficiency  Bureau.] 

Madison. 
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THE  criticism  of  Mr.  Allen's  sur- 
vey entering  into  my  article  on 
the  situation  at  Madison  was 
based  entirely  upon  the  Report 
upon  the  Survey  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  published  by  the  state  Board 
of  Public  Affairs.  This  publication,  be- 
sides the  report  of  the  board's  own  find- 
ings, contains  the  whole  of  the  Allen 
report  with  the  university  comments 
upon  each  section.  Each  party  in  this 
controversy  was  at  pains  to  put  its  own 
side  fully  before  the  public.  None  of 
my  criticisms  upon  the  survey  were  de- 
pendent upon  other  sources. 

Upon  the  situation  which  led  up  to 
the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
and  governor  and  upon  that  action  it- 
self, I  sought  light  from  interviews  with 
different  members  of  the  university,  and 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
from  a  state  senator  and  from  two 
deans  and  a  professor  in  the  law  school. 
I  mention  this  because  Mr.  Allen,  with 
but  little  circumlocution,  accuses  me  of 
having  presented  what  he  calls  a  Wein- 
manised  review.  A  Weinmanised  docu- 
ment he  defines  as  one  written  or  col- 
ored by  university  officials  in  the  inter- 
est of  its  administration  and  published 
over  another  name. 

Any  one  who  has  undertaken  to  read 
the  published  report  of  the  survey  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  will  see 
that  one  need  not  consult  anyone  in 
offering  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
made  upon  it.  No  judgment  contained 
in  that  criticism  did  I  gain  in  Madison 
or  from  any  source  other  than  my  own 
reading  except  the  confirmation  of  the 
statement  which  had  reached  me  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity had  been  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  survey's  methods  and  procedure. 
The  article  was  submitted  in  proof  to 
the  officers  of  the  university  and  to  Mr. 
Allen  for  criticism  of  points  of  fact. 

I  will  now  refer  to  contested  points 
of   fact. 

I  depended  upon  reports  of  "persons 
present"  at  the  Senate  hearing  upon  the 
substitute  amendment  to  the  financial 
measure,  because  I  was  told  that  the 
Senate  had  no  stenographic  minutes  of 
this  session.  If  I  have  reported  Mr.  Al- 
len's defense  of  this  amendment  on  this 
occasion  incorrectly,  this  has  not  mater- 
ially affected  the  account  given  of  the 
whole  affair. 

I  did  not  state  what  sums  the  regents 
asked  for  when  they  accepted  the  cut  of 
$765,000  made  by  the  finance  committee 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  reason  for 
this  being  stated,  nor  did  I  state  that  in 
this  sum  there  was  an  inflated  allowance 
for  salaries  of  $100,000,  for  this  to  my 
understanding  was  entirely  false. 

The  points  in  which  the  findings  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  agree  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  survey,  are  all 
in  line  with  the  efforts  which  all  uni- 
versities are  making  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  their  administration,  if  we  ex- 
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cept  the  recommendation  of  courses 
without  foreign  language  requirements 
leading  to  a  degree,  which  indeed  seems 
to  me  quite  out  of  place  here  as  in  Mr. 
Allen's  survey.  My  position  in  regard  to 
this  coincidence  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  members  of  the  board  with  those 
of  the  survey  was  that  the  state  Board 
of  Public  Affairs,  although  Mr.  Allen 
was  their  employe,  were  unwilling  to  as- 
sociate their  recommendations  with  his, 
thus  indicating  their  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  methods  and  results. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  high  school  lay 
outside  the  scope  of  the  survey,  but  that 
the  question  of  educational  policy  in 
maintaining  such  a  practical  school  for 
the  department  of  education  lay  outside 
the  province  of  a  rapid  survey. 

The  implication  that  President  Van 
Hise  agreed  to  the  bases  used  by  Mr. 
Allen  for  estimating  the  cost  of  research 
and  instruction  is  utterly  unjustified  and 
a  later  statement  with  reference  to  re- 
search cost,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Allen 
recognized  the  periods  of  preparation 
for  classroom  work  and  those  for  labora- 
tory supervision  on  the  part  of  uni- 
versity instructors  is  equally  disingenu- 
ous. My  comment  was  that,  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  figuring  out  the  cost 
of  research,  Mr.  Allen  actually  allowed 
only  a  little  over  eight  hours  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  professors  for  instruc- 
tion. His  earlier  tabulation  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  this  calculation. 

I  must  maintain  my  position  that  con- 
tact with  the  university  life  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff  was 
slight.  This  contact  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  questionnaires 
and  letters  sent  out  or  classrooms  visited 
under  the  conditions  of  stress  which 
characterized  the  six  months'  survey. 
Adequate  contact  with  the  university  life 
could  have  been  obtained  only  if  Mr. 
Allen  and  his  staff  had  been  working  in 
such  harmony  with  the  university  that 
they  could  have  lived  with  it  under  nor- 
mal conditions  and  through  a  consider- 
able period.  The  short  period  and  vast 
extent  of  the  survey  necessitated  ex- 
ternality, and  the  extreme  tension  which 
the  survey  induced,  while  it  called  out 
comments  of  some  more  or  less  critical 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  closed 
more  doors  than  it  opened. 

On  the  basis  of  his  presentation  in 
the  survey  reports,  Mr.  Allen  asserts 
that  the  controversy  between  the  survey 


and  the  university  arose  only  through 
the  insistence  of  the  president  upon  a 
method  involving  personalities,  that  he, 
Mr.  Allen,  sought  repeatedly  to  protect 
the  university  against  Weinmanism, 
that  his  findings  were  accurate,  while 
the  university  sought  to  suppress  and 
distort  them,  that  the  university  held 
back  the  report  as  long  as  it  dared,  that 
opposition  to  his  statements  was  due  to 
their  being  critical  of  the  university, 
not  to  any  question  as  to  their  reliabili- 
ty, that  he  was  always  ready  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  university  staff  and 
make  all  corrections  pointed  out  by 
them  so  far  as  these  were  justified.  And 
yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  important  al- 
legation made  in  this  survey  which  Mr. 
Allen  has  any  right  to  expect  any  one 
to  accept  without  an  independent  in- 
vestigation of  its  sources. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  and  under  such  conditions  that 
not  simply  the  conclusions  but  the  facts 
as  well  are  contested,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  bringing  the  questions  as  to  facts 
to  an  answer  except  by  further  investi- 
gation. Alow  me  to  quote  from  the  uni- 
versity comments  upon  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Allen's  findings,  pages  186-7  of 
the  report : 

"The  reader  is  invited  to  test  the  worth 
of  Dr.  Allen's  guarantee  by  this  exhibit 
and  the  comment  upon  it. 

"(4)  In  exhibit  34  Dr.  Allen  attempts  to 
show  that  there  is  'considerably  more  than 
$600.00  spent  for  research.'  In  order  to 
justify  this  computation  he  selects  figures 
from  the  data  on  the  'typical  week,'  by 
which  he  asserts  that  faculty  members  on 
an  average  spend  8.3  hours  weekly  for  in- 
struction and  G.7  for  research.  He  then 
divides  the  salary  list  between  instruction 
and   research  in  the  ratio  8.3 :6.7. 

"But  Dr.  Allen's  own  'working  papers' 
show  the  absurdity  (or  worse)  of  this  con- 
tention. His  teaching  hours  are  too  small, 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  returns.  When  the 
laboratory  and  seminary  work  arbitrarily 
omitted  by  Dr.  Allen  is  included,  the  mean 
teaching  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sci- 
ence is  11.9  hours  for  all  classes  of  full 
time  teachers.  This  is  about  43  per  cent 
more  than   is  assigned  by  Dr.  Allen. 

"The  average  hours  of  'classroom  and 
laboratory  work'  of  a  professor  in  the  table 
given  in  exhibit  2,  section  3,  are  7.5.  But 
when  the  laboratory  work  and  seminary 
work  dropped  by  Dr.  Allen,  though  entered 
on  his  tables,  is  restored  the  mean  is  10.3 
hours;  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

"But  this  error  of  40  per  cent  is  a  small 
matter.  In  the  computation  of  cost  of  re- 
search he  places  as  comparable  numbers 
8.3  hours  of  instruction  and  6.7  of  re- 
search. But  his  own  data  show  that  the 
'typical  week'  consists  of  nearly  60  hours, 
of  which  6.7  are  given  to  research.  If  the 
whole  of  research  were  cut  off  only  about 
one-ninth  of  the  instructors'  working  time 
would  be  freed,  according  to  Dr.  Allen's 
data,  and  therefore  a  very  small  part  of 
the  salaries  should  be  charged  to  research ; 
a  smaller  part,  indeed,  than  results  from 
the  computations  of  the  university. 

"Had  Dr.  Allen  presented  the  data  on 
the  'typical  week'  which  his  'working  pa- 
pers' contain,  his  computation  of  cost  of 
research  would  have  been  seen  to  be  worth- 
less. 

"The  reader  is  again  invited  to  consider 
the  value  of  Dr.  Allen's  guarantee. 
[Continued  <on  page  6io.] 
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YOUR    WASHERWOMAN'S    CHILDREN,    A    POSTER    BY    DOROTHY    STEWART 


IN  the  first  place,  it  was  a  perfect  location 
floor  of  a  building  in  the  very  center  of  F 
In  the  second  place,  the  Society  foi 
exhibit's  success  lies  not  in  a  dreary  was 
graphic  posters  and  "something  doing"  all  the  t 

It  is  these  two  facts  that  explain  why  2 
January  5  to  15  to  see  how  the  Philadelphia  S 
of  their  poverty."  A  special  committee  of  tweni 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  a 
Union,  helped  in  the  preparation  of  material. 

Of  necessity,  certain  diagrams  and  maps 
gave  the  number  of  families  cared  for  by  the  S 
three  families  and  plans  of  rehabilitation  for  < 
and  a  fourth  the  spending  of  these  contributi 
servient  to  novel  ways  of  holding  interest. 

Thus,  the  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wr 
of  a  poverty-stricken  home,  relieved  for  a  day 
but  "set  on  its  feet"  by  the  friendly  visitor  fro 
rehabilitated,  even  to  a  carpet-sweeper,  while 
office,  a  school,  a  factory  and  a  tuberculosis  ca 
tuberculosis  treatment  had  had  a  share  in  the  fin 

Another  method  employed  for  driving  ho 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  applicants  was  a  huge  i 
words :  "We  organize  charity  when  we  set  in 
rim  of  the  wheel  represented  organized  charit; 
and  other  "social  forces" ;  the  hub,  the  needy 
on  these  and  other  ingenious  displays.  "Person 
visitors  and  daily  lectures  by  experts  in  housi: 

"The  aim  of  the  exhibit,"  said  R.  H.  Li 
Charity,  "is  to  make  known  the  personal  and  hel 
principles  are  fixed,  the  methods  are  as  varied 


BEFORE    DOCTOR    CHARITY    PRESCRIBED    FOR    THE    NEEDY    NEIGHBOR 

The  whole  exhibit  was  epitomized  in  a  three-act  drama. 
Where  Charity  Begins,  presented  by  members  of  the  Plays  and 
Players  Club  every  afternoon.  This  and  the  adjacent  picture 
are  scenes  from  the  play  which  told  the  story  of  a  family  rescued 
from  a  mire  of  discouragement. 


THE    NEEDY    NEIGHBOR    AFTER    A     COURSE    OF    TREATMENT 

Movies,  too,  were  run  at  intervals  during  the  exhibit  showing 
the  actual  conditions  which  confront  the  workers  of  the  society 
as  they  go  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the  various  step- 
undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  a  family  to  self-support  and 
independence. 
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leter,"  an   indicator 

le  wheel,  registered 

call   for  assistance 

central  office  of  the 


an  exhibit — a  great  empty  room  on  the  ground 
elphia's  shopping  district. 

;anizing  Charity  understood  that  the  secret  of  an 
charts,   but    in    colored    signs,    ingenious    devices, 

visitors  came  to  the  Widener  building  daily  from 
y  for  Organizing  Charity  is  "helping  the  poor  out 
e  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  while  Walter  Storey 
L  R.  Rogers,  director  of  the  National  Temperance 

e  used  to  present  information.  For  instance,  one 
C.  in  1915  (10,488);  another,  the  case  histories  of 

a  third  the  sources  of  contributions  in  1914-1915; 

But  always  figures  and  explanations  were  sub- 
giving  were  illustrated  by  a  series  of  little  models 

casual  basket  of  food  from  a  generous  neighbor, 
ie  S.  O.  C.  The  fourth  model  showed  the  home 
ns  connected  it  with  a  miniature  church,  a  doctor's 
showing  how  pastor,  doctor,  teacher,  employer,  and 
suit. 

he  fact  that  the  S.  O.  C.  must  rely  on  outside  forces 
rheel  slowly  turned  by  an  assistant  and  bearing  the 
jn  social  forces  helpful  to  the  needy  family."  The 
e  spokes  the  school,  courts,  social  centers,  church 
y.  Nor  were  explanations  limited  to  the  placards 
conducted  tours"  by  assistants  were  arranged  for 
hild  welfare,  etc.,  were  given, 
general  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
power  of  organized  charity,  and  that  while  the 
e  conditions  of  life." 


NOT  ALMS,  BUT  THE  HANDCLASP  OF  FRIENDSHIP,    A    POSTER    BY    CHRISTINE    CHAMBERS 


ENLISTING    THE    PUBLIC  S    HELP    IN    PROBLEMS    OF   FAMILY    RELIEF 

Every  afternoon  everybody  was  invited  to  a  "conference," 
conducted  exactly  like  the  weekly  conferences  in  the  district 
offices,  for  discussion  of  the  problems  of  two  actual  families 
The  gathering  was  advised  that  the  success  of  the  plan  of  relief 
outlined  could  be  ascertained  from  the  S.  O.  C.  later. 


EXHIBIT  OF   THE    WAYFARERS    LODGE   FOR    HOMELESS    MEN 

In  a  miniature  woodyard,  a  couple  of  men  chopping  kindlings 
afforded  convincing  reason  why  the  society  has  the  largest  cord 
wood  business  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  miniature  broom  shop 
several  men  were  kept  busy  making  and  selling  new  brooms 
that  sweep  clean. 
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The  Survey,  February  19,  1916 


[Continued  from  page  6o?.\ 
"Xo  statement  of  facts  and  no  conclusion 
or  recommendation  of  Dr.  Allen  can  be  ac- 
cepted without  verification." 

If  one  has  convinced  himself  in  ad- 
vance, as  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  have  done, 
that  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  are  rascals  whom  Mr.  Allen 
has  caught  in  flagrante  delicto,  he  may 
push  their  comments  aside  as  valueless 
because  of  their  source.  On  no  other 
theory  could  Mr.  Allen's  facts  be  ac- 
cepted without  an  independent  verifica- 
tion. 

As  I  have  insisted,  this  is  the  capital 
judgment  to  be  passed  upon  the  survey. 
No  investigator  should  have  undertaken 
what  Mr.  Allen  undertook  until  he  was 
convinced  that  he  could  present  data 
which  could  be  used.  Nor  can  Mr.  Al- 
len demand  of  anyone,  who  does  not  re- 
ject in  advance  all  university  testimony 
that  he  accept  his  reply:  "I  have  done 
my  best,  while  the  university  authorities 
have  refused  to  co-operate,"  for  they  an- 
swer, on  pages  185-6: 

"In  part  I  of  his  report,  under  the  head- 
ing. Co-operation  with  the  University,  Dr. 
Allen  describes  at  length  steps  taken  to 
secure  a  statement  of  the  facts  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  He 
says :  'Findings  of  fact  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  university  for  comparison  with 
official  records;  numerous  conferences  have 
been  held  with  committees  and  officers. 
With  respect  to  each  section  of  the  report, 
the  following  steps  have  been  taken  .  .  .' 
and  then  he  lists  seven  steps  which  appear 
to  indicate  a  commendable  willingness  on 
his  part  to  come  to  a  basis  of  agreement 
on  the  facts. 

"As  a  matter  of  exact  truth,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  did  not  prove  possible  for  the 
university  and  Dr.  Allen  to  come  into  agree- 
ment regarding  any  instalment  of  his  ma- 
terial which  was  of  consequence,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  disagreement  related  to 
questions  of  fact,  and  that  his  report  and 
exhibit  were  and  are  saturated  with  inac- 
curacy and  error. 

"In  exhibit  35  Dr.  Allen  asserts  that  it 
was  easy  for  the  university  and  himself  to 
come  into  agreement  regarding  section  3, 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  instalments  no 
conference  with  the  survey  (Dr.  Allen) 
was  requested  although  (a)  early  confer- 
ences showed  that  it  was  easy  for  the  uni- 
versity and  the  survey  (Dr.  Allen)  to  come 


into  agreement  regarding  sections ;  and  (b) 
the  regents  and  state  Board  of  Public  Af- 
fairs agreed  in  May,  in  June  and  in  Octo- 
ber that  such  conferences  should  be  held, 
as  was  clearly  and  emphatically  stated  by 
the  president  of  the  university  at  the  Octo- 
ber joint  meeting  [quoted  from  Allen  ms. 
since  a  copy  of  exhibit  35  is  not  accessible ; 
but  we  think  this  statement  is  the  same  in 
its  printed  form  in  exhibit  35]. 

"The  facts  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  con- 
ferences were  suggested  by  President  Van 
Hise  as  a  means  of  'narrowing  the  zone  of 
controversy,'  and  with  the  hope  that  Dr. 
Allen  would  accept  university  criticisms  of 
his  draft  instalments  in  such  a  spirit  that 
it  might  be  unnecessary  to  file  critical  com- 
ments upon  them.  The  arrangement  for 
conferences  was  based  on  this  idea,  and 
many  conferences  were  held. 

"(2)  There  was  not  a  single  conference 
which  'showed  that  it  was  easy'  or  even 
possible  for  the  university  and  Dr.  Allen 
'to  come  into  agreement  regarding  sec- 
tions.' Certainly  the  early  session  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  upon  Dr.  Allen's 
'significant  facts'  regarding  the  Wisconsin 
high  school  cannot  be  construed  to  be  a 
conference  of  this  nature.  [See  supple- 
ment to  exhibit  23  and  university  comment 
on  this  exhibit.]  As  a  result  the  uni- 
versity filed  comments,  as  it  was  able  upon 
substantially  all  the  Allen  material. 

"(3)  The  conferences  had  to  be  aband- 
oned for  the  following  reasons : 

"(a)  The  Allen  instalment  poured  in  on 
and  after  December  1,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs 
was  to  hold  its  final  meetings  December 
18.  There  was,  therefore,  no  time  for  any- 
thing but  an  effort  to  prepare  and  place 
our  criticisms  on  file. 

"(6)  Part  IV  of  the  Allen  report,  which 
presents  in  summary  form  all  his  criticisms 
and  recommendations,  came  to  us  Decem- 
ber 1.  although  a  number  of  vital  exhibits, 
on  which  Part  IV  is  based  were  held  back. 
It  would  have  been  nonsensical  to  attempt 
to  'confer'  with  Dr.  Allen  on  his  Part  IV 
before  we  knew  (from  all  the  exhibits) 
the  facts  on  which  it  purported  to  rest. 

"(c)  Earlier  conferences  had  proved  il- 
lusory, as  was  most  conclusively  demon- 
strated at  the  open  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Affairs  December  18,  1914,  by 
Regent    Buckstaff. 

"Responsibility  for  the  failure  of  con- 
ferences does  not  rest  upon  the  university; 
the  conferences  which  took  place  did  not 
hold  out  any  hope  of  inducing  Dr.  Allen 
to  stick  to  the  facts:  further  conferences 
would  have  had  no  better  results." 

I  cannot  discuss  the  mutual  charges  of 


perversity  by  Mr.  Allen  and  the  univers- 
ity authorities.  I  can  only  insist  that  as 
the  statement  of  facts  and  conclusions 
based  upon  these,  the  Allen  survey  is 
worthless.  Apart  from  this  lie  the  pro- 
priety of  such  self-contradictory  pre- 
sentation as  Mr.  Allen's  statement  of  the 
cost  of  research,  or  his  method  of  ex- 
amining classroom  work,  or  the  bureau- 
cratic conception  which  Mr.  Allen  en- 
tertains of  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Except  in  a  negative  way  the  problem 
of  how  to  survey  a  university  has  not 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Allen. 


J^JR.  MATSCHECK  brings  items 
which  indicate  that  the  process  of 
self-criticism  by  the  university  has  been 
probably  quickened  by  experiences 
through  which  the  university  passed 
during  the  period  of  the  survey,  which 
my  article  has  already  stated. 

I  must  maintain  my  opinion  that  the 
plan  of  the  central  board  with  its  corps 
of  salaried  regents  who  were  to  be  busi- 
ness men  and  to  have  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  university  was  distinct- 
ly hostile  to  the  interests  of  a  university 
that  was  to  be  free  and  effective. 

The  cut  of  $150,000  to  which  I  re- 
ferred was  in  the  funds  for  operation  of 
the  university,  that  is  the  funds  out  of 
which  alone  salaries  could  be  paid. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  at  this  dis- 
tance whether  I  was  mistaken  in  ascrib- 
ing to  Mr.  Allen  the  statement  in  regard 
to  the  average  yearly  increase  of  10  per 
cent  among  the  students.  The  matter 
is  not  of  importance.  Courses  which  are 
not  full  time  have  to  be  provided  for 
as  well  as  the  others. 

In  4,  Mr.  Matscheck  merely  states 
what  I  have  stated  except  that  he  calls 
my  statement  garbled. 

I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Matscheck  in 
regard  to  the  intent  in  the  enactment  of 
the  "curative  amendment." 

Finally,  I  agree  heartily  with  him  in 
his  statement  that  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  not  hostile  to  the  university,  as  I 
insisted  in  the  article  in  question. 


/f  CERTAIN  man  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jcriclio' 
and  fell  among  thicz'cs  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and 
wounded  him  and  departed,  leav- 
ing him  half  dead. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down 
a  certain  munition-maker  that  way 
and  ivhcn  he  saw  him  he  said, 
"Every  man  should  carry  a  gun," 
and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  likewise  a  neutral  Christian 
statesman,  when  he  was  at  the 
place,  came  and  looked  on  him  and 

lSome  manuscripts  read  "Antzverp 
to  Rheims,"  but  this  is  probably  a 
gloss. 


The  Good  Samaritan 

(Twentieth  Century  Version) 
By  Mornay  Williams 

said,  "Self  defense  is  the  first  law 
for  men  and  nations,"  and  passed 
by   on    the   other  side. 

But  a  certain  weak-minded  paci- 
fist, as  he  journeyed,  came  where 
he  was,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  went 
to  him  and  bound  up  his  wounds 
and  set  him  on  his  own  beast 
and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and 
took  care  of  him.  And  on  the  mor- 


row zchen  he  departed  he  took  out 
certain  monies  and  gave  to  the  inn- 
keeper and  said  unto  him,  "Take 
care  of  him  and  zchatsocver  thou 
spendest  more,  zchen  I  come  again 
I  zvill  repay  thee." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
munition-maker  sold  more  goods, 
and  he  and  the  statesman  zeaxed 
rich  and  prosperous  and  hired  de- 
tectives and  armed  guards  to  pro- 
tect them,  while  the  pacifist  lost  all 
that  he  had  and  zcas  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  as  the  county  in  which 
he  lived  had  not  provided  any  home 
for  the  feebleminded. 
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RUSSIA'S  part  in  the  world  war  awakens  the 
most  pessimistic  fears  and  optimistic 
hopes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  Lovat  Fraser, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Times,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians. 

In  his  editorial  of  January  31,  Mr.  Fraser  re- 
gards this  war  as  "a  new  outpouring  of  barbar- 
ism from  the  north."  It  differs  from  similar  ir- 
ruptions recurrent  from  prehistoric  times  chiefly 
in  "not  being  clad  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs, 
but  mailed  and  implacable,  carrying  a  sword  and 
test-tube  and  spreading  the  old  destruction  in  a 
thousand  new  and  fearful  forms."  The  Russian 
armies  are  only  "the  old  migratory  hosts,  but  with 
science  as  their  handmaid."  Their  advance 
southward  this  time  is  only  another  "periodical 
stirring  of  the  tribes  which  pour  southward  at 
intervals  because  their  lands  are  inadequate  for 
their  sustenance." 

The  war,  he  thinks,  is  entirely  misunderstood 
and  even  belittled  because  it  is  not  recognized  as 
"one  of  the  most  tremendous  of  the  recurrent 
factors  in  human  history."  Speaking  for  Britons 
he  asserts  that  "for  us  the  war  can  have  no  end 
until  the  great  tribal  outpouring  is  checked,  and 
until  the  forces  it  represents  are  broken  up." 
The  filling  up  of  the  new  world,  he  thinks,  is  the 
occasion  for  "the  old  volcano  in  northern  Europe 
to  burst  forth  afresh."  As  "our  modern  bar- 
barians have  staked  their  all  upon  this  mighty 
adventure,"  so  he  thinks  "we  must  do  or  perish." 

In  so  doing,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  "we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  it  may  go  on  indefinitely, 
that  it  may  bring  far  more  tremendous  disasters 
in  its  train  and  that  before  long  all  the  great  na- 
tions may  be  compelled  to  accept  a  much  lower 
standard  of  living  for  many  generations  to 
come."  The  supremacy  of  the  allied  fleets  seems 
to  him  "the  one  great  new  factor  which  distin- 
guishes this  barbarian  upheaval  from  all  the 
precedents  of  the  past,"  and  promises  to  be  the 
decisive  factor  of  the  struggle  which  at  this  stage 
raises  the  question,  "Can  we  save  civilization?" 

ON  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Samuel  N.  Harper, 
son  of  the  late  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  returns  from  his  tenth  annual  tour  of 
observation  in  Russia  with  the  most  optimistic  re- 
port he  ever  brought  back.  According  to  Charles  R. 
Crane,  who  is  perhaps  the  American  best  known 


in  Russia,  Professor  Harper  is  in  close  and  confi- 
dential touch  with  the  principal  groups  now  mak- 
ing Russian  history — government  officials  and 
revolutionaries,  the  Duma  and  the  provincial 
zemstvo  councils,  the  army  and  the  labor  groups. 
In  an  informal  talk  to  a  group  of  Chicago  friends 
he  said  that  before  his  arrival  he  expected  to  find 
some  evidence  of  the  dangerous  party  and  class 
antagonisms  which  were  alleged  to  be  ripening  for 
a  crisis.  But  he  never  found  all  classes  in  Russia 
so  united  as  now. 

The  Duma  and  even  the  revolutionaries  have  be- 
come conciliatory  at  the  supercedure  of  the  five 
reactionary  members  of  the  cabinet  by  more  lib- 
eral ministers.  The  encouragement  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  zemstvo  councils  and  their  local 
constituencies  in  active  measures  for  the  national 
defense  have  won  a  new  loyalty  of  the  people,  be- 
sides enormously  increasing  the  equipment  of 
the  army.  Revolutionary  politics  were  scouted 
as  treason  even  by  those  hitherto  constituting  the 
parties  of  opposition.  The  rumors  of  revolution- 
ary purposes  and  plots,  as  well  as  of  a  separate 
peace  upon  Russia's  part,  were  traced  to  the  dis- 
possessed reactionaries  in  resentment  of  their 
overthrow.  Officers  and  soldiers  with  whom  Pro- 
fessor Harper  was  permitted  to  talk  freely  both 
at  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  protested  that  the 
reactionaries  might  talk  of  a  separate  peace,  but 
they,  the  soldiers,  would  fight  to  the  finish  of  the 
war. 

The  sign  of  democratic  progress  which  most 
impressed  Professor  Harper  was  the  new  com- 
radeship between  officers  and  the  men  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army.  This  he  thinks  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  so  many  reservists  who  en- 
tered the  army  directly  from  civil  life  have  be- 
come officers  of  the  line.  This  comradeship  in 
arms  and  the  ascendency  of  the  zemstvo  councils 
of  citizens  seem  to  his  mind  to  herald  a  new,  more 
closely  united  and  more  democratic  Russia.  Pro- 
fessor Harper  is  setting  forth  his  observations  at 
length  in  a  series  of  articles  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

THE  two  views  so  differently  interpreting  the 
same  situation  are  differentiated  by  the  more 
remote  and  impersonal,  and  the  nearer  and  more 
human  points  from  which  these  observers  scan 
things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  human  touch 
of  the  case-study  method  may  justify  the  view  of 
the  personal  observer. 
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The  Survey,  February  19.  1916 


VOTERS'  leagues  in  many  cities  have  become 
invaluable  in  helping  citizens  to  keep  track 
of  what  their  aldermen  and  other  local  public  ser- 
vants are  doing.  If  such  service  is  needed  by 
voters  who  have  their  representatives  literally  un- 
der their  eyes,  its  value  is  even  more  obvious 
when  a  voter  must  stretch  his  vision  to  the  far-off' 
halls  of  Congress. 

The  National  Voters'  League  has  already 
proved  its  efficacy  as  a  telescope  whose  big  end 
lets  no  congressman  get  out  of  its  range,  and 
whose  eye  piece  is  always  available  to  any  citizen 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look.  As  an  observa- 
tory, its  service  to  the  average  American  will  be 
much  enhanced  by  the  Searchlight  on  Congress 
which  the  league  has  begun  to  publish  each  month. 
The  first  issue,  which  appeared  on  February  1, 
reveals  the  fact  that  out  of  6,848  bills  introduced 
in  the  first  seven  days  that  the  present  Congress 
was  in  session,  only  758  dealt  with  what  are 
properly  public  affairs.  The  others  include  4,144 
pension  bills — practically  every  one  of  which  was 
first  presented  to  the  pension  department  and  re- 
jected ;  191  bills  changing  military  records ;  1,037 
private  claims — and  "the  private  claim  is  a  first 
cousin  to  the  private  pension,"  453  bills  dealing 
with  local  improvements,  and  265  bills  on  miscel- 
laneous local  matters. 

The  Searchlight  very  pertinently  suggests  that 
Congress  should  be  converted  from  a  local  to  a 
national  legislature,  a  transition  which  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  all  private  and  local  com- 
munity issues.  In  this  there  would  be  a  "saving 
of  time  for  national  matters"  and  a  "divorcing 
of  the  pork-barrel  and  legislation." 

A  score  card  is  presented  for  the  "leading 
pension  statesmen,"  whose  names,  states  and 
parties  are  indicated  in  black  face  type.  Sam  R. 
Sells  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  heads  the  list,  hav- 
ing introduced  208  private  pension  bills,  and 
Courtney  W.  Hamlin  of  Missouri,  Democrat,  runs 
second  with  162. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  struggle  in  the  early 
days  of  this  session  to  reform  the  rules  of  Con- 
gress in  the  interests  of  openness,  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency. The  effort  failed  although  it  helped  to  de- 
fine the  issue  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 

TENEMENT  HOME  WORK  AND 
THE  COURTS 

THE  recent  dismissal  of  the  Balofsky  case 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  law  prohibiting 
tenement  home  manufacture. 

Two  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  a  coat 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  Balofsky  by  name,  was 
arrested  and  fined  for  giving  out  twenty  children's 
coats  to  be  "finished"  in  the  living-rooms  of  a 
tenement  house.  Last  spring,  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  up- 
held the  conviction  of  Balofsky  for  this  violation 
of  the  labor  law.  Probably  few  persons  knew  of 
this  decision,  or  appreciated  its  gravity.  It  now 
assumes  STent.er  importance  because  the  case  in 


question  was  recently  dismissed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  owing  to  the  manufacturer's  failure  to 
carry  on  his  appeal.  This  means  that  the  law 
prohibiting  certain  kinds  of  manufacture  in  tene- 
ment homes  stands  sustained,  although  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  not  debarred  by  its  present  action 
from  considering  another  case  on  its  own  merits. 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  of  the  law  was 
the  culmination  of  many  years'  investigation  and 
discussion  in  New  York  state.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  as  far  back  as  1884,  the  effort  to 
suppress  the  growing  invasion  of  the  tenements 
by  home  work  was  checked  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  state  in  its  Jacobs  decision. 
The  court  in  effect  held  that  the  legislature  could 
not  prohibit  work  within  the  home.  The  statute 
in  question  at  that  time  concerned  the  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco  only. 

During  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Jacobs  de- 
cision, aimed  against  a  specific  badly  drawn  law, 
sufficed  to  check  all  further  attempts  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  home  as  an  annex  to  the  factory. 
Repeated  investigations  of  tenement  home  work, 
official  and  unofficial,  culminating  in  the  reports  of 
the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
1912-1914,  revealed  the  extent  of  this  practice  and 
its  manifold,  far-reaching  evils. 

Of  these  the  most  obvious  are  the  dangers  to 
health,  not  only  of  the  men,  women  and  children 
directly  concerned,  but  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  workers'  health  suffers  inevitably  irom  the 
intolerable  congestion  of  work  and  people  in 
narrow  quarters;  the  insanitary  living-  and 
sleeping-rooms,  and  the  excessive  hours  of  labor 
at  "rush"  periods. 

More  striking  than  these  old  well-recognized 
incidents  of  home  work  is  the  relatively  new  re- 
cognition of  the  dangers  to  health  which  lurk  in 
the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  vermin  in  homes 
where  there  are  communicable  diseases. 

Many  different  articles  are  found  in  process  of 
manufacture  at  the  bedside  of  persons  ill  with 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  typhoid,  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria  and  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous  patients 
themselves,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  are  fre- 
quently found  at  work  on  these  articles  in  tene- 
ment homes. 

Medical  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  transmis- 
sion of  such  diseases,  through  direct  or  indirect 
contact,  has  changed  in  many  particulars  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  probable  that  the 
presence  of  vermin  in  homes  where  there  are  com- 
municable diseases,  presents  greater  dangers  to 
health  than  have  previously  been  recognized.  It 
is  probable  that  various  of  these  diseases  are 
transmitted  through  such  vermin  to  the  workers 
and  to  the  public.  The  workers  themselves  so 
infected  become  in  turn  sources  of  infection  to 
the  community. 

The  ultimate  buyers  or  consumers  of  articles 
manufactured  under  these  conditions  are  unaware 
of  their  origin  and  of  the  dangers  which  may  be 
transmitted. 

During  twenty-one  years  the  state  of  New  York 
has  vainly  sought  to  control  the  dangers  of  tene- 
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ment  home  work  by  a  system  of  licensing  tene- 
ment homes  for  manufacturing.  It  was  long 
supposed  that  at  least  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
work  might  thus  be  inspected  and  controlled.  The 
first  licensing  law  was  established  in  1892.  From 
time  to  time  this  law  has  been  amended  and  elabo- 
rated, but  licensing  is  still  its  main  feature.  The 
entire  tenement  house,  instead  of  the  individual 
apartment,  must  now  be  licensed;  there  are  de- 
tailed provisions  for  inspection  by  the  labor  de- 
partment before  and  after  licensing,  and  for  co- 
operation with  both  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Tenement  House  Department. 

On  February  1,  1915,  there  were  almost  13,000 
tenement  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York  licensed 
for  manufacturing,  and  over  500  licensed  tene- 
ments in  the  rest  of  the  state.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  disclose  the  number  of  home  workers, 
nor  is  there  any  method  of  ascertaining  their  num- 
ber. Home  workers  abound  in  unlicensed  as  well 
as  licensed  houses.  "By  actual  count,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain  home 
finishers,"  said  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  1910,  concerning  certain  blocks 
in  New  York. 

Thus  the  licensing  law  sets  a  fairly  impossible 
task.  Even  if  the  incompetence  of  the  New  York 
factory  inspection  service  had  not  been  fully  re- 
vealed during  the  recent  coroner's  inquest  into  the 
Williamsburg  factory  fire,  the  difficulties  of  in- 
specting tenement  home  work  have,  during  twenty- 
one  years,  indeed  proved  insuperable. 

In  1913,  therefore,  the  first  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  New  York  state  looking  towards  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  this  intolerable  form  of  industry. 
The  law  was  drawn  and  passed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
It  prohibits  work  for  a  factory  in  tenement  homes 
on  certain  specified  articles,  viz.,  any  food  prod-, 
ucts,  dolls  or  dolls'  clothing,  children's  or  infants' 
wearing  apparel.  The  prohibition  includes  work 
done  directly  for  a  factory  or  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  contractors.  These  articles  were 
singled  out  for  prohibition  on  account  of  their  ob- 
viously close  relation  to  the  public  health,  espe- 
cially to  the  health  of  children.  The  law  was  de- 
signed, among  other  purposes,  further  to  safe- 
guard childhood.  The  way  is  now  open  for  its  en- 
forcement. 

Josephine  Goldmabk. 

SURVEYS  AND  SURVEYS 

NO  less  than  330  titles  are  included  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
library  just  issued  on  social  surveys.  This  is  a 
re-edition  of  an  earlier  bibliography  on  the  same 
subject,  long  since  exhausted  and  made  out  of  date 
by  the  spread  of  the  survey  idea.  The  technique, 
scope  and  methods  of  surveys  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  no  less  than  34  books,  pamphlets,  papers 
and  articles  since  the  initial  Pittsburgh  Survey  in 
1907-9.  This  discussion  is  gradually  leading  to  a 
firmer  definition  of  the  term  which  will  disentangle 
it  from  intensive  special  investigations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  snap-shot  write-ups  on  the  other.     It 


has  been  an  advantage  to  have  the  working  con- 
ception of  the  survey  flexible  in  these  initial  years, 
and  it  is  too  living  a  thing  ever  to  lend  itself  to  a 
rigid  conformity. 

An  examination  of  the  enterprises  listed  in  the 
twelve  pages  of  this  bibliography,  indicates  that, 
however  a  survey  is  defined,  it  is  essentially  an 
investigation  of  social  life  in  process;  in  a  given 
area  (as  distinct  from  the  study  of  an  abstract 
subject) ;  at  a  given  time  (as  distinct  from  a  his- 
torical review) ;  of  a  given  subject-field  broad 
enough  so  that  each  factor  entering  into  it  may 
be  investigated  inductively  (as  distinct  from  a 
piece  of  surface  skimming),  and  also  may  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  every  other  factor  (as  dis- 
tinct from  a  single  specialized  investigation). 

City  surveys,  rural  surveys,  district  surveys, 
are  listed  to  the  number  of  65,  and  illustrate  the 
geographical  element.  Special  subject  reports  in- 
clude charities,  delinquency  and  corrections, 
health,  housing,  industrial  conditions,  mental 
hygiene,  municipal  administration,  recreation, 
schools,  and  vice.  Among  the  list  are  reports 
from  such  far-flung  places  as  Fort  William,  Pictou 
and  Port  Arthur,  Canada ;  Porto  Rico ;  San  Diego ; 
a  string  of  Georgian  counties;  the  Swan  Rivei* 
Valley  in  Manitoba;  the  five  special  studies  that 
made  up  the  Honolulu  survey;  a  health  survey  in 
El  Paso ;  the  education  survey  in  Cleveland ;  and 
surveys  of  the  social  evil  in  such  widely  placed 
cities  as  Baton  Rouge,  Kansas  City,  Lexington, 
Little  Rock,  Newark,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Portland, 
Ore. 

Coherence  has  been  given  this  movement  by 
the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  under  the  directorship 
of  Shelby  M.  Harrison.  The  department  acts  as 
a  clearing-house  for  information  and  advice  in 
this  field,  and  within  the  last  year  in  co-operation 
with  a  group  of  national  organizations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  city  officials  and  voluntary  bodies  on 
the  other,  has  brought  out  a  series  of  standard 
reports  on  Springfield,  111.,  which  are  of  in- 
terest to  American  cities  generally. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  general  re- 
capitulation of  survey  experience  which  will  press 
out  the  300  and  more  listed  undertakings,  with 
their  differing  schemes  of  investigation,  publicity 
and  practical  application,  and  give  us  a  handbook 
on  survey  method  for  use  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a  manual  is  announced  as  under  way  by  the 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits. 

THERE  have  been  educational  surveys  in  the 
past.  This  winter,  for  example,  has  seen 
reports  on  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland  and  those  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 
But  the  Madison  report  reviewed  by  Professor 
Mead  in  our  issue  of  December  25,  1915,  and  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  this  issue,  marked  the 
first  large-scale  attempt  to  apply  the  survey  idea 
to  a  university. 

In  conception,  technique  and  personnel  the  en- 
terprise drew  upon  the  municipal  research  move- 
ment rather  than  upon  the  less  coherent,  but  at 
the  same  time  distinct  and  fairly  well  defined, 
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movement  that  has  found  expression  in  commun- 
ity surveys,  of  which  that  in  Pittsburgh  was  the 
first. 

Professor  Mead  was  asked  to  review  the  find- 
ings of  the  Madison  survey  for  us  while  the  work 
was  in  its  early  stages  and  before  its  controversial 
aspects  had  developed.  He  was  chosen  because 
of  his  acquaintance  with  university  life;  and  with 
the  social  aspects  of  education ;  and,  more  es- 
pecially, because  of  the  rare  insight  and  balance 
he  displayed  in  his  analysis  of  the  juvenile  court 
situation  in  Chicago  at  the  time  it  was  under  at- 
tack by  a  political  county  board.  In  that  case  as 
in  this,  the  disinterested  observer  had  to  accept, 
in  undertaking  the  work,  a  backfire  of  criticism 
of  his  motives  and  his  judgments  from  either  or 
both  sides  of  the  controversy.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  origin  of  Professor  Mead's  commis- 
sion for  us  disposes  of  any  supposition  that  he  is 
an  academic  defender  conjured  up  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the  survey. 
Rather,  his  was  a  slow  and  exacting  appraisal — 
awaiting  the  publication  of  the  full  reports,  di- 
gesting and  judging  then  at  his  leisure  in  the  sum- 
mer, visiting  Madison  thereafter  to  get  the  out- 
come of  the  legislative  situation,  and  submitting 
his  review  for  criticism  to  the  director  of  the 
survey  before  publication. 

Professor  Mead's  views  on  some  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  involved  are  his  own,  and  they 
will  be  agreed  to  or  dissented  from  by  fellow-edu- 
cators. His  own  is  the  weight  he  attaches  to  va- 
rious sources  of  information.  But  in  his  disin- 
terested approach  to  the  Wisconsin  situation  and 
in  his  competence  to  pass  fair  judgment  on  the 
survey  as  a  piece  of  social  investigation,  we  have 
every  confidence. 

THE  Madison  report  as  thus  analyzed,  in 
itself  contributes  to  a  clearer  definition  of 
surveys  in  general. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  university  survey — if  it 
had  ample  time,  a  staff  of  unusual  caliber,  equip- 
ment and  experience  in  the  educational  field,  and 
a  laboratory  subject-matter  which  would  embrace 
not  one  university  but  a  dozen — could  at  the  end 
of  say,  three  years,  make  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  our  understanding  of  some  of  the  deep- 
seated  problems  in  higher  education,  contribu- 
tions which  might  even  out-rank  those  made  by 
individual  students  of  the  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice of  education,  or  those  which  issue  from  the 
discussions  going  forward  in  the  academic  jour- 
nals and  associations. 

We  have  large  faith  in  the  roach  of  the  survey 
idea;  and  in  such  an  undertaking,  the  lay  ele- 
ment, no  less  than  the  professional  element, 
should  factor.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  these 
educational  problems  can  be  passed  upon  in  a  six 
months'  survey,  relying  over-much  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire method,  anv  more  than  in  a  six  months' 
health  survev  of  an  American  city,  we  could  solve 
the  outstanding  problems  of  serums  for  tubercu- 
losis or  pneumonia. 


In  the  second  place,  Professor  Mead's  judg- 
ment is  that  the  work  of  the  Madison  survey  was 
undertaken  and  carried  out  in  such  a  fashion  that 
its  results  cannot  be  accepted  as  facts  upon  which 
to  base  any  conclusions.  The  present  situation 
bears  him  out;  for  since  the  field  work,  contro- 
versy as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented has  overshadowed  discussion  as  to  the 
judgments  and  deductions  which  should  be  drawn 
from  those  facts.  In  other  words,  instead  of  lift- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  university's  needs  to 
a  new  and  firmer  plane,  the  survey  leaves  it 
mired  in  an  entangling  mass  of  contradictions 
such  as  it  was  its  prime  scientific  function  to  clear 
away. 

In  the  third  place,  a  university,  like  a  commun- 
ity or  an  industry,  is  a  living  organism.  If  a  uni- 
versity, or  a  city  administration,  or  an  industrial 
management  is  assumed  at  the  start  to  be  anti- 
social, and  the  only  chance  for  change  is  that  of 
outside  coercion,  then  the  survey  method  can  be 
employed  with  the  incisiveness — but  with  the  cor- 
responding limitations — of  a  legislative  probe. 
The  Hughes  investigation  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  is  an  illustration  in  point.  But  when 
the  assumption  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  in- 
stitution in  which  there  are  various  elements,  so- 
cial and  anti-social,  progressive  and  reactionary, 
in  which  outside  coercion  may  be  a  very  less  re- 
generative factor  than  the  release  and  reinforce- 
ment of  the  creative  and  progressive  factors  em- 
bodied in  the  institution — then  the  survey  lends 
itself  to  a  different  employment.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  considering  it  a  probe  and  an  infil- 
trating shaft  of  light;  the  difference  between 
employing  its  methods  for  crystallizing  facts  as 
a  lens  or  as  a  burning-glass. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  two  vigor- 
ous, independent  men  casting  their  lances  at  the 
forces  of  university  inertia.  Significantly  enough, 
we  find  the  progressive  element  in  the  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania 
banked  up  behind  Scott  Nearinsr.  But  in  Wiscon- 
sin, while  many  would  agree  with  not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Allen's  criticisms,  we  find  them  pretty  solidly 
banked  up  in  a  common  defense  against  what, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  thev  conceive  as  an  attack  on 
the  vital  processes  of  the  institution — on  its  very 
conception. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  results 
of  the  Wisconsin  survey  are  solely  negative.  It 
revealed  conditions  (not  only  old  habits,  wastes, 
inertias,  but  latent  educational  resources)  which 
call  for  rigorous  introspection  by  our  universi- 
ties and  for  agitation  on  the  outside.  It  is  in  the 
latter  field  that  Mr.  Allen  and  his  new  institute 
for  public  research  propose  to  function,  and  where 
his  genius  will  be  more  at  home  than  in  the  uni- 
versity survey.  But  he  has  broken  ground  in  his 
initial  Madison  investigation.  He  has  shown  at 
many  points  how  not  to  survey;  he  has  shown  at 
more  the  need  for  surveying. 
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FOR  its  recreational  value,  if  not 
for  the  worth  of  its  dramatic 
art,  the  Children's  Playhouse  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  seems  to  me 
important,  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
emulation  by  other  communities.  "By 
school  children  for  school  children"  is 
its  slogan. 

All  children  who  wish  to  take  part  are 
invited  to  do  so.  The  aim  is  not  to  pick 
out  talented  "stars"  who  can  give  a  fin- 
ished performance,  but  to  provide  recre- 
ation and  wholesome  development 
through  exercising  universal  dramatic 
instincts.  For  example,  in  helping  to 
organize  the  cast  for  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett's  The  Little  Princess,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  wife  of  the  director,  com- 
plained when  one  specially  unpromising 
boy  was  included.  Then,  she  and  her 
husband  reminded  themselves  that  out  of 
twenty  impossibles  who  had  been  cast 
for  parts  earlier  in  the  season  five  are 
now  numbered  among  the  most  responsi- 
ble players,  while  the  other  fifteen  are 
no  longer  poor  in  their  parts. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  audi- 
torium a  performance  is  given  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  Tickets  are  dis- 
tributed free  to  each  of  the  schools  in 
rotation.  As  only  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred good  seats  are  available,  the  per- 
formance must  be  repeated  many  times  to 
give  every  school  child  a  chance  to  see  it. 

Three  or  four  casts  are  trained  for 
the  same  play — not  only  to  give  every- 
one who  wishes  a  chance  to  take  part, 
but  also  to  have  substitutes  ready  for 
any  performance  in  case  measles  or 
mumps  should  suddenly  strike  down  a 
player.  Old  King  Cole,  a  dramatic 
assemblage  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes  for 
children,  requires  forty-four  actors. 
"Just    to    touch    up    the    eyebrows    and 
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cheeks  of  forty-four  children  so  their 
faces  won't  look  pasty  is  quite  a  task," 
said  Director  Sullivan;  "Mrs.  Sullivan 
does  it."  She  also  cuts  out  the  paper 
patterns  for  the  costumes  of  silkoline, 
cambric  or  outing  flannel  and  a  seam- 
stress does  the  sewing. 

It  costs  about  $40  a  week  to  operate 
the    Children's    Playhouse,    and    this    in- 
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Director   children's   playhouse,    Co- 
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eludes  carfare  for  the  performers.  Evi- 
dently, the  salary  of  the  director,  J. 
Clarence  Sullivan,  is  not  large.  He  is 
a  newspaper  man,  an  enthusiast,  who 
gives  his  afternoons  and  evenings  to  re- 
hearsals, to  writing  his  own  plays,  select- 
ing others  and  planning  the  many  de- 
tails. The  Playhouse  is  conducted  by 
the  Public  Recreation  Commission  of 
Columbus,  of  which  R.  S.  Wambold  is 
the  chief  executive  officer,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Drama 
League  of  America. 

About  $1,200  have  been  raised  for  the 
playhouse  since  its  work  began  a  year 
ago.  Of  this,  a  goodly  sum  has  come 
from  advertisements  in  .the  program 
which  has  been  made  to  appeal  to  busi- 
ness men  as  an  attractive  combination 
of  philanthropy  with  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  educate  children  in  the  value  of 
local   products. 

"The  play  was  pretty  good,"  said  one 
of  the  schoolboy  auditors,  "but  you 
know  I  like  the  wild  west  movies  bet- 
ter." It  is  a  question,  naturally,  as  to 
how  strongly  the  children  will  be  held 
by  the  occasional  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  comrades  in  attractive  plays.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grammar 
grade  pupils  who  take  part  are  gripped 
with  stronger  power  than  even  the 
movies  can  exert. 

As  I  looked  on  at  a  rehearsal  and  saw 
the  patient  resourcefulness  and  the 
keen  interest  with  which  the  boys  and 
girls  were  learning  to  read  life  into  their 
lines,  I  wondered  why  this  is  not  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  vital  education  to  be  sustained 
and  extended  as  a  function  of  the 
schools,  the  players  being  given  some 
credit  in  English  for  the  work  they  do. 
But,  evidently,  this  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  activity  attracts  on  its  merits.  The 
children  love  this  recreational  exercise 
of  their  dramatic  instincts.  Older  peo- 
ple would  like  it,  too.  We  ought  to  see 
— in  playgrounds,  park  field  houses, 
schools,  and  churches — a  large  develop- 
ment of  popular  dramatics  as  one  essen- 
tial   form    of    leisure-time    conservation. 


SCENE  FROM  OLD   KING  COLE 

School  children  in  costume  present  this  dramatic  assemblage  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
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OVER  THE  TOP  OF  ALL   NEW  YORK — A  VIEW   FOR  THE  WOMAN  S  CITY  CLUB 

p  ROM  the  windows  of  its  rooms  atop  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  at  Fourth  avenue  and 

Thirty-fourth  street,  the  Woman's  City  Club  sees  spread  before  it  the  community  it 
seeks  to  serve.  Offices  and  workshops,  tenements  and  the  homes  of  the  rich  all  melt 
into  the  city  vista.  And  similarly  this  organization,  which  opened  its  doors  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  hopes  to  pool  civic  effort  of  women  representing  many  groups  and  interests. 
For  it  offers  five  types  of  membership  from  founders  with  an  initiation  fee  of  $100 
and  annual  dues  of  $20,  to  active  membership  with  no  initiation  fee  and  only  $5 
dues ;  welcomes  women  with  small  incomes,  women  with  large  incomes,  teachers, 
social  workers,  business  women — all  women,  in  fact,  who  are  interested  in  the  civic 
welfare  of  New  York  city. 

Every  member  except  non-residents  is  entitled  to  vote,  to  serve  on  committees 
and  to  attend  all  lectures,  but  as  the  quarters  are  limited  in  size  at  present,  the 
$5  members  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  using  club  room  and  dining  service.  In 
less  than  a  month  900  women  have  joined. 

Committees  on  such  subjects  as  labor,  health,  education,  city  finances,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  public  safety,  recreation,  courts,  social  welfare  and  general  city  gov- 
ernment will  consider  various  city  problems,  particularly  those  relating  to  women 
and  children. 

Alice  Duer  Miller  is  president,  Alice  Carpenter  secretary  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G. 
Deane  treasurer. 


B 


RINGING    CITY    AND    FARM 
WOMEN  TUGhTHhR 


A  study  to  find  out  what  wom- 
en's organizations  are  doing  for  rural 
life  has  recently  been  made  for  the 
Country  Life  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  by  Mrs.  Edith  Elli- 
cott  Smith,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rural  Progress  Association. 

Mrs.  Smith's  investigations  covered 
women's  clubs,  lodges  and  societies 
throughout  Wisconsin.  She  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  farmers' 
share  in  supporting  the  trade  of  the 
cities,  but  points  out  that  there  is  a 
"Chinese  wall  of  exclusion"  which  keeps 
apart  the  country  and  the  city  so  far  as 
women's  interests  are  concerned.  She 
finds,  however,  that  city  women,  among 
whom  most  of  the  clubs  and  societies 
exist,  are  beginning  to  sec  and  regret 
this  lack  of  relations. 

Information  received  from  151  out  of 
211  federated  clubs  indicated  that  115 
had  no  rural  members ;  30  said  they  had 
one  or  two  farmers'  wives  in  their  mem- 
bership; and  6  answered  that  half  their 
membership  were  country  women     There 


were  32  clubs  in  villages  of  less  than  a 
thousand  population,  three  of  which  had 
a  half  rural  membership;  among  32 
clubs  in  villages  of  less  than  2.500  but 
more  than  1,000  population,  two  had  a 
half  rural  membership;  39  clubs  were  in 
cities  between  2.500  and  6,000  popula- 
tion ;  and  48  clubs  were  in  cities  of  over 
6,000. 

From  206  Eastern  Star  Lodges  in 
Wisconsin,  57  answers  were  received. 
The  replies  indicated  that  the  fraternal 
obligations  did  not  cover  community 
improvement,  though  some  expressed 
the  feeling  that  they  should  interest 
themselves  in  such  efforts  and  29  asked 
for  outlines  for  civic  discussion. 

Other  organizations  which  the  study 
indicated  might  be  enlisted  in  rural  com- 
munity improvement  were  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Unions  and 
Ladies'  Aid  Societies.  The  name  "aid 
society"  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
some  cases  as  a  concession  to  the  con- 
servative views  of  country  women  who 
shy  at  a  club.  One  of  these  aid  so- 
cieties at  Honey  Creek  is  responsible 
for  a  successful  People's  Hall  in  that 
community,  and    for  the  raising  of  $4,- 


100  in  three  years  for  community  im- 
provement. 

Among  Mrs.  Smith's  suggestions  and 
conclusions  are  that  each  city  club 
should  form  a  club  extension  committee 
to  co-operate  with  business  men's  organ- 
izations, obtain  a  list  of  farmers'  trad- 
ing in  the  village  or  city  and  invite  the 
farm  women  of  their  families  to  use  the 
library,  lecture  courses  and  other  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  village.  Small 
meetings  at  rural  school  houses  are  sug- 
gested. 

She  calls  attention  to  one  town  where, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  women's  club,  a 
rest  room  for  farmers'  wives  is  to  be 
provided  in  a  new  court  house.  In  town 
and  village  clubs  which  meet  weekly, 
she  suggests  that  one  meeting  a  month 
be  devoted  to  topics  of  special  interest 
to  rural  women,  whose  attendance 
should  be  especially  encouraged.  A 
further  proposal  is  that  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  es- 
tablish an  exchange  whereby  women 
who  have  participated  in  study  classes 
and  other  cultural  activities  may  volun- 
teer to  go  to  rural  schools  to  give  read- 
ings, musicals  or  art  lectures. 

PUBLIC  FORUM  CONDUCTED  BY 
A  STREET  RAILWAY 

A  weekly  paper,  Public  Ser- 
vice Forum,  is  published  in  Tacoma  by 
the  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway.  It 
contains  time-tables  and  announce- 
ments, but  its  principal  purpose  is  "to 
bring  about  a  better  relation  between 
the  interurban  and  its  patrons."  In 
completing  a  year's  issues,  the  company 
published  a  statement  which  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  attitude  which  most 
public  service  corporations  assumed  in 
years  gone  by  and  some  still  assume 
even  though  the  average  citizen  may 
take  parts  of  the  statement  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

"This  effort,"  it  says,  "has  been  made 
upon  the  lines  of  presenting  all  sides  of 
all  questions  that  have  come  up.  We 
have  made  no  attempt  to  color  our  side 
of  any  question  or  solicit  good  will  that 
we  didn't  conscientiously  feel  we  de- 
served. We  have  made  mistakes  during 
this  year;  we  are  not  even  prepared  to 
say  that  for  this  year  our  mistakes  have 
been  less  than  any  previous  year ;  we 
hope  they  have.  We  have  been  guided 
in  our  actions  by  what  we  thought  was 
right  in  the  light  of  the  information  we 
possessed.    This  policy  we  will  continue. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  past  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  company  and  its  pa- 
trons have  arisen  out  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  both  sides  of  the  questions,  and 
while  the  Forum  is  an  organ  of  the 
company  its  pages  are  open  for  con- 
tributions on  all  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern and  to  anyone  who  can  come  under 
the  classification,  patrons,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  more  contributions  next 
year  than  we  have  had  during  the  past. 

"One  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried 
to  accomplish  is  to  show  our  patrons 
that  no  official  of  the  company  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  barrier  of  formality  and 
that  the  latch  string  hangs  on  the  out- 
side and  that  both  persons  and  communi- 
cations arc  welcomed  whether  they  com- 
plain or  compliment." 
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HE    LEGAL    ASPECT    OF   CITY 
PLANNING 


Lectures  on  the  city  planning 
law  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  given 
by  Frank  B.  Williams  of  New  York  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  March  5-9 
and  later  at  Harvard  University. 

The  course  consists  of  four  lectures. 
The  first  deals  with  public  ownership  of 
land  as  it  affects  construction  of  the 
city's  public  features  and  determines  the 
guidance  of  private  development,  ac- 
quisition of  ownership,  public  control  of 
private  use,  eminent  domain  and  police 
power,  especially  as  concerned  with  es- 
thetics in  city  planning  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. 

The  second  discusses  the  planning  of 
public  features,  methods  of  acquiring 
land,  excess  condemnation,  and  legal 
problems  relating  to  streets,  water- 
fronts, public  utilities  and  financing 
public  development. 

The  third  covers  the  planning  of  pri- 
vate features,  control  through  building 
regulation,  districting  and  regulation 
essential  to  preservation  and  increase  of 
land  values. 

The  fourth  treats  of  administration 
and  the  history,  powers  and  composition 
of  governmental  commissions  and  other 
agencies  concerned  in  city  planning. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  has  been  active  in  the 
city  planning  work  of  that  city.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Heights  of 
Buildings  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Building  Districts  and  Restric- 
tions, and  in  connection  with  this  work 
made  investigations  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  City  Plan  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning. 
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EWARK   LOOKING   BACK   AND 
PLANNING  AHEAD 


After  three  and  a  half  years 
of  work*  the  City  Plan  Commission  of 
Newark  has  issued  its  full  report — on 
the  eve  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
city's  birth. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four  parts — 
covering  streets,  transportation,  water- 
front and  waterways  and  markets;  rec- 
reation and  civic  beauty;  housing  and 
the  public  control  of  private  develop- 
ment; and  future  work,  including  the 
need  for  excess  condemnation  powers,  a 
permanent  or  annual  municipal  exhibi- 
tion such  as  aroused  great  interest  in 
March,  1915,  passage  of  a  law  creating 
a  permanent  city  plan  commission,  and 
a  program  for  carrying  out  the  city 
plan.  This  program  lists  specifically 
things  to  be  accomplished  during  each 
five-year  period  for  the  next  forty  years, 
and  declares  that  an  annual  expenditure 
of  a  million  dollars  would  carry  out  all 
of  the  suggestions. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are: 
Austen  H.  McGregor,  president;  Fred- 
erick J.  Keer,  vice-president;  Joseph  M. 
Byrne,  treasurer;  Christian  W.  Feigen- 
span,  David  Grotta,  Augustus  V.  Ham- 
burg, Gustavus  Staehlin,  and  the  secre- 
tary is  Harland  Bartholomew,  now  in 
St.  Louis  doing  similar  work. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  serv- 


ices of  George  B.  Ford  and  E.  P.  Good- 
rich as  expert  advisers,  Frederick  Bige- 
low  and  Harry  W.  Tuttle  for  architec- 
tural studies,  Cyrus  S.  Stimson,  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  for  help  in  recreation  mat- 
ters, James  Ford  of  Harvard  University 
for  assistance  in  housing  investigation, 
and  several  local  men. 

FOR    STANDARDS    IN     GRAPHIC 
REPRfcSENTATION 

Nearly  a  score  of  national  as- 
sociations or  agencies  are  participating 
in  an  effort  to  formulate  standards  for 
graphic  representation.  A  joint  commit- 
tee has  already  issued  a  preliminary  re- 
port. The  chairman  is  Willard  C. 
Brinton  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  and  author  of 
Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts, 
and  the  secretary  is  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

The  other  organizations  represented 
are :  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, American  Genetic  Association, 
American  Economic  Association,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Naturalists,  American 
Mathematical  Society,  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards,  American  Association  of 
Public  Acountants,  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education, 
American  Chemical  Society,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Ac- 
tuarial Society  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association. 

An  exhibit  of  graphic  methods  was 
held  late  in  December  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  national  scientific  societies 
and  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress. 


T"HE  choice  between  good  and  bad 
housing  is  put  squarely  Tip  to 
Pittsburgh  citizens  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  the  housing  confer- 
ence of  that  city.  The  effort  is  to 
crystallize  favorable  public  opinion 
into  a  strong  co-operative  move- 
ment. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
launch  an  effective  organization  to 
work  constructively  for  better  hous- 
ing. The  conference  represents  four- 
teen social  agencies. 


A  RECREATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  A 
UNIVERSITY  TOWN 

A  recreational  survey  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  has  been  made  in 
a  university  town  which  boasts  unusual 
natural  beauty  and  opportunity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  life.  Under  the 
direction  of  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  a  representative  committee 
organized  by  the  Madison  Board  of 
Commerce,  that  city  has  taken  stock  of 
its  resources  for  recreation,  sought  to 
find  out  how  it  can  best  utilize  them  and 
focused  attention  on  its  greatest  needs. 

The  maps  and  data  present  the  city's 
problem  in  clear  detail.  The  most  con- 
spicuous needs  are  summarized  as  ade- 
quate playgrounds  and  winter  gymnasi- 
um for  children;  athletic  facilities, 
courts  and  aquatic  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women;  and  available 
meeting-places  or  organized  use  of  such 
places  for  social,  literary,  debating, 
musical  and  political  club  activities. 

Madison's  four  splendid  lakes  are 
dwelt  upon  and  ways  are  suggested  to 
make  their  popular  service  and  safety 
still  greater.  Recommendations  for  en- 
couragement of  winter  sports  afford  val- 
uable hints  for  other  communities. 

In  the  discussion  of  demoralizing 
amusement  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"during  the  last  four  years  student 
drunkenness  has  fallen  off  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  now  extremely  rare — almost 
unknown,  in  fact — except  when  so-call- 
ed celebrations  are  given  with  return- 
ing alumni." 


nHF.  Prairie  Spirit  in  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture is  the  title  of  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  well-illustrated 
circular  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. As  indicated  on  the  cover  it  is 
"free  to  anyone  in  Illinois  who  will 
sign  a  promise  to  do  some  permanent 
ornamental   planting  within   a  year." 

Prepared  by  Wilhelm  Miller  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  the  circu- 
lar describes  and  shows  beautiful  views 
of  the  work  of  Jens  Jensen.  O.  C.  Si- 
monds,  Walter  Burley  Griffin  and  other 
landscape  architects  who  have  sought  to 
develop  a  native  '"prairie  style,"  with 
characteristic  local  vegetation  instead  of 
the  showy  plants  from  foreign  lands. 
Among  the  best-known  public  examples 
of  this  work  are  the  prairie  river  and 
the  prairie  rose  garden  which  Mr.  Jen- 
sen designed  in  Humboldt  Park,  Chica- 
go. These,  as  well  as  many  effects  pro- 
duced on  private  grounds  in  the  en- 
virons of  Chicago  and  other  Illinois 
cities,   are    pictured. 


A  MUNICIPAL  ice-skating  rink  on 
the  deck  of  a  recreation  pier  is  Bal- 
timore's latest  addition  to  her  recreation 
facilities.  When  a  committee  from  the 
Children's  Playground  Association 
urged  upon  the  mayor  that  the  dance 
hall  on  the  Broadway  recreation  pier  be 
devoted  to  roller-skating,  he  not  only  ap- 
proved of  that  but  suggested  that  water 
be  poured  on  the  deck  of  the  pier  and 
allowed  to  freeze.  The  association 
adopted  the  plan  enthusiastically. 
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Social  Agencies 

A  WISE  old  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  said,  "Sne'o  a  good 
old  state,  all  she  needs  is  a  bet- 
ter reputation."  The  traveler 
who  writes  these  notes  has  had  his  pre- 
viously dubious  opinion  of  the  state  so 
radically  altered  by  seven  weeks  of 
journeying  that  he  would  like  to  induce 
readers  of  The  Survey  to  revise  their 
opinions  and  give  the  state  deserved 
credit. 

It  happens  that  the  insanity  rate  in 
Arkansas  is  the  lowest  in  the  country 
and,  having  a  good  Hospital  for  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Diseases,  the  people 
feel  they  have  done  their  part  for  those 
with  disordered  minds.  But  last  Feb- 
ruary the  legislature  got  stirred  up  about 
defectives,  and  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  hear 
what  the  field  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded 
had  to  say  about  them. 

They  were  so  much  impressed  by  his 
statements  and  the  pictures  he  showed, 
that  they  adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  who  should  find  out  the  facts 
as  to  feebleminded  folks  in  Arkansas 
and  report  on  them,  with  suggestions  for 
action,  to  the  next  session.  The  govern- 
or appointed  an  ex-superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  for  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  the  secretary  of  the  state  Board 
of  Health,  a  leading  senator,  a  strong 
member  of  the  House  and  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  the  capital  city — possibly  the  best 
five  men  in  the  state  for  the  purpose. 

The  commission  promptly  got  to  work, 
but  as  there  was  no  appropriation  avail- 
able, found  themselves  badly  handicap- 
ped. In  the  emergency  they  were  glad 
to  get  the  help  of  four  national  bodies ; 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice under  Surgeon  General  Blue;  the 
National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene; 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office ;  and  the 
Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. Each  of  these  bodies  gave  the 
services  of  an  expert  who  met  with  the 
commission  and  divided  the  work  of 
research  and  publicity. 

The  Public  Health  Service  agreed  to 
investigate  the  schools ;  the  Mental  Hy- 
giene Committee  to  examine  the  inmates 
of  the  various  state  institutions;  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office  to  follow  up  the 
heredity,  etc.,  of  the  families  of  those 
the  others  discovered ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded  to 
awaken  public  interest. 

The  traveler  had  this  last  duty  as- 
signed to  him,  and  under  direction  of  the 
Arkansas  commission,  spent  seven  weeks 
during  November  and  December  in  the 
state.  He  visited  forty-six  cities  and 
towns,  and  gave  seventy-two  lectures, 
addresses,  or  other  talks.  Most  of  the 
lectures  were  illustrated  with  stereopti- 
con  pictures. 

Ten  lectures  were  given  in  churches 
at   regular  services,  taking  the  place  of 
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the  usual  sermon.  Many  of  the  meet- 
ings were  arranged  by  women's  clubs. 
One  address  was  at  the  annual  joint 
banquet  of  the  associations  of  county 
judges,  sheriffs,  county  clerks  and  others. 
One  was  arranged  for  by  the  state  Board 
of  Health  and  was  held  at  the  College 
of  Medicine,  attended  by  many  of  the 
county  health  officers,  medical  students 
and  resident  M.  D.'s.  One  was  to  the 
students  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
invited  guests.  One  was  to  the  Science 
Club  of  Little  Rock,  a  company  of  edu- 
cators, physicians  and  other  professional 
men  of  unusually  high  grade.  One  was 
to  the  Rotary  Club,  also  of  Little  Rock. 
Three  lectures  were  to  high  school  audi- 
ences with  the  public  invited.  One  was 
at  a  woman's  college  and  one  to  the 
students  of  sociology  and  those  of  peda- 
gogy, at  the  state  university,  an  audience 
of  over  450  young  men  and  women. 

Many  of  the  illustrated  lectures  were 
given  in  movie  show  houses,  some  in  the 
afternoons,  some  after  the  regular  show 
and  one  was  sandwiched  in  between  two 
films. 

The  audiences  varied  in  size  from  the 
smallest  of  five,  including  the  sexton,  at 


A  WAR  cartoon  in  an  Ukrainian 
newspaper  published  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  The  Ukrainians,  or  little 
Russians,  are  fighting  on  both  sides  as 
their  territory  is  split  between  Russia 
and  Austria. 


a  church  on  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  whom  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  duration 
was  faithfully  given,  to  a  maximum  of 
500  on  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
largest  picture  theater  in  Little  Rock. 
The  average  number  of  the  72  audiences 
was  128. 

In  one  little  town,  hardly  more  than  a 
village,  the  lecture  was  in  the  movie 
house  on  Saturday  night  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  regular  show  and  scores  of 
people  were  turned  away  after  the  seats 
and  standing  room  were  filled.  In  one 
small  but  thriving  city  the  audiences 
were,  on  Sunday  morning  in  church,  275, 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  picture  house 
over  400,  and  at  night  in  another  church 
more  than  500.  Ten  of  the  72  address- 
es were  made  in  Little  Rock  and  more 
than  2,500  people  of  the  city  saw  the 
pictures  or  heard  the  talks. 

Arkansas  is  fortunate  in  its  news- 
papers which  are  of  high  quality.  They 
gave  much  space  and  intelligent  reports 
and  comments,  and  their  co-operation 
was  very  helpful  to  the  publicity  enter- 
prise. One  enthusiastic  man  who  owns 
and  edits  five  newspapers  in  different 
counties  and  edits  a  sixth,  secured  the 
speaker's  own  copy  of  his  main  address 
and  printed  it  in  full  in  each  of  his  six 
newspapers.  The  general  impression  of 
the  result  of  the  publicity  campaign  was 
that  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
people  (not  by  any  means  the  wealthiest) 
in  Arkansas,  were  reached  and  convin- 
ced. 

Incidentally,  the  traveler  saw  the  state : 
its  many  thriving  towns;  its  great  rice 
flats  in  the  southeast  part  yielding  crops 
worth  over  $100  per  acre  per  annum ;  its 
magnificent  apple  country  in  the  Ozark 
region  in  the  northwest,  where  apple 
orchards  of  200  and  even  400  acres  are 
common,  producing  the  choicest  Jona- 
than's and  winesaps;  its  great  zinc  mines, 
oil  and  gas  wells,  coal  mines  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  central-western  parts;  its 
rich  farming  land  in  the  south  where  two 
crops  yearly  is  the  rule ;  its  great  cotton- 
fields  ;  its  virgin  forests  of  pine  and  hard- 
wood ;  its  remarkable  water-powers,  a 
few  already  developed  but  many  mil- 
lions of  horse-power  awaiting  enterprise 
and  capital;  its  unique  and  beautiful 
"Niloak"  pottery  which  only  needs  to  be 
advertised  and  displayed  to  be  desired  in 
every  house  of  esthetic  culture;  and  best 
of  all  its  hearty,  wholesome,  intelligent, 
warm-hearted  people,  the  true  southwest- 
erners,  a  combination  of  southern  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy  with  the  breezy  en- 
ergy of  the  West. 

The  psychological  moment  seemed  a 
favorable  one.  The  state,  after  a  rather 
sad  period  of  discouragement,  feels  it- 
self prospering  and  hopes  for  more  pros- 
perity. The  crops  of  1915.  especially 
cotton,  were  good  and  prices  are  high. 
Farmers  have  entered  on  a  career  of  im- 
proved agriculture.  Thousands  of  them 
arc.  for  the  first  time,  raising  all  their 
own  supplies  of  grain,  meat  and  hay.  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  depending  on  one 
crop  of  rice  or  cottor  and  buying  their 
supplies  from  the  North  or  West.  The 
state  gives  the  impression  of  an  awaken- 
ing of  public  spirit  and  enterprise. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  Arkansas 
will  be  the  next  state  to  provide  for  the 
feebleminded,  but  the  outlook  is  favor- 
able for  the  near  future. 
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ARYLAND  A  POOR  TEACHER 
BY  ITS  OWN  REPORT 


That  public  education  in 
Maryland  is  "in  politics,"  that  a  large 
part  of  the  teaching  force  is  poorly 
trained  and  underpaid,  that  children  at- 
tend so  irregularly  that  "not  even  good 
teachers  could  teach  successfully,"  and 
that  half  of  the  white  children  outside 
of  Baltimore  enter  life  with  no  more 
education  than  they  can  obtain  in  the 
first  five  elementary  grades,  are  some 
of  the  disturbing  conclusions  resulting 
from  a  study  of  educational  conditions 
in  that  state  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Maryland  Educational  Survey  Commis- 
sion. 

This  commission,  composed  of  B. 
Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Col. 
Albert  W.  Sisk,  of  Preson,  and  Dr.  J. 
McPherson  Scott,  of  Hagerstown,  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1914  and 
appointed  by  Governor  Goldsborough. 
The  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  of  New  York,  at 
the  request  of  the  commission.  The  re- 
port is  the  work  of  Abraham  Flexner 
and  Frank  P.  Bachman. 

"Public  education  in  Maryland  is  on 
the  whole  soundly  organized,"  says  the 
report.  "We  do  not  propose,  therefore, 
any  fundamental  changes  in  the  general 
structure  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Maryland  nor  do  we  suggest  that  the 
state  increase  at  all  its  appropriations 
to  the  schools." 

But  there  are  aspects  of  the  state's 
educational  work  that  the  report  does 
not  find  sound.  With  respect  to  politics 
it  says: 

"Public  education  in  Maryland  is  'in 
politics.'  Politics  are  apt  to  prevent  the 
state  board  from  acting  with  vigor ;  to 
determine  the  composition  of  the  county 
boards;  to  affect  the  choice  of  the  county 
superintendents;  even  to  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  one-room  rural  school 
teacher. 

"Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  county  boards  are  excel- 
lent ;  some  schools  are  entirely  free  from 
political  taint.  But  in  general  political 
and  personal  considerations  impair  the 
vigor,  independence,  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  school  system." 

The  attendance  law  is  so  lax  in  Mary- 
land that  a  child  doesn't  have  to  "play 
hookey" — he  just  stays  away : 

"The  attendance  of  school  children  is 
so  irregular  and  uncertain  that  even 
good  teachers  could  not  teach  success- 
fully. As  the  state  is  without  an  ef- 
fective compulsory  attendance  law,  many 
children  remain  away  from  school  al- 
together— large  numbers  begin  to  go  to 
school  too  late  or  attend  irregularly. 
The  precise  extent  of  this  evil  cannot  be 
stated,  for  there  is  no  correct  school 
census. 

"A  careful  study  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  2,500  (and  not  including 
the  city  of  Baltimore)  shows  that  eighty- 
five  children  out  of  every  hundred  in 
the  second  grade  ought  to  be  in  higher 
classes  and  eighty-one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred in  the  seventh  grade  ought  to  be 
more  advanced.  They  are  behind  be- 
cause they  start  to  school  late  and   at- 


U'HEN   THE  (EMETERY  SHARES  THE  CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUND  IS 
THERE    ANY    WONDER    THAT    INTEREST    IS    DEAD? 

[JDWN  in  Alabama  the  state  Department  of  Education  believes  in  keep- 
ing the  local  schools  constantly  stirred  up.  This,  argues  department 
officials,  makes  for  self-improvement.  "The  school  can  never  hope  to 
promote  any  virtue  which  it  does  not  itself  exemplify,"  says  William  F. 
Feagin,  state  superintendent. 

Accordingly,  Superintendent  Feagin  designated  December  10  as  clean 
up  and  school  improvement  day.  "If  the  public  could  be  persuaded  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  one's  school  should  always  find  expression  in  pride 
in  the  school  grounds,  it  goes  without  saying,"  he  declared,  "that  instead 
of  the  six  thousand  deserted  looking  spots  that  dot  the  state,  there  would 
be  six  thousand  attractive  parks." 

The  picture  above  shows  a  condition  far  too  frequent  in  Alabama,  says 
a  bulletin  of  the  department.  The  shack  is  the  local  schoolhouse  and  the 
passerby  often  sees  the  children  at  recess  playing  hide-and-seek  behind  the 
tombstones. 


ONE  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  CLEAN   UP  AND  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DAY 


tend  so  irregularly.  The  report  esti- 
mates that,  as  a  result,  half  of  the  white 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  Maryland  outside  Baltimore  city 
enter  life  with  no  more  education  than 
is  obtained  in  the  first  five  elementary 
school  grades." 

Many  of  the  children  might  as  well 
get  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  to 
teach   them : 

"Regarding  the  training  of  teachers, 
no  general  statement  can  be  made  at  all. 
There  are  the  widest  possible  variations 
in  the  training  of  teachers  doing  the 
same  grade  of  work — inconceivable  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  sequence  and  order 
in   their   preparation. 

"Of     over     3.000     white     elementarv 


teachers  in  the  state  outside  of  Balti- 
more, 391  (12.7  per  cent)  have  had  only 
an  elementary  school  education ;  634 
(20.7  per  cent)  have  spent  one  or  two 
years  in  a  high  school;  1,031  (33.7  per 
cent)  have  completed  a  four-year  high 
school  course ;  only  148 — less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole — have  received  a 
standard  normal  school  training. 

"Grouping  together  standard  normal 
school,  part  college  and  college  gradu- 
ates, about  10  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teachers  of  Maryland — not  more — may 
be  called  well  trained ;  not  quite  one- 
third  could  on  a  stretch  be  called  fairly 
well  trained:  at  least  one-third  are  prac- 
tically untrained.  The  body  as  a  whole 
is  thus  heterogeneous  to  the  last  degree." 
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THE   HELPING   HAND 


Of  the  high-school  teachers,  it  is  de- 
clared that  not  over  two-fifths  are  ade- 
quately trained.  A  revision  of  the  law 
dealing  with  the  certification  of  teachers 
is  recommended  as  the  first  step  toward 
realizing  improved  conditions. 

But  to  get  better  teachers  Maryland 
will  have  to  pay  more.  Salaries  range 
"from  an  average  of  $271  a  year  in  St. 
Mary's,  to  $662  a  year  in  Baltimore 
county.  Three  counties  pay  an  average 
of  less  than  $300;  four  less  than  $350; 
seven  less  than  $400 ;  seven  less  than 
$450;  and  only  two,  Allegany  and  Balti- 
more, pay  in  excess  of  $450." 

Sound  organization  exists  in  skeleton 
only,  the  report  says.     It  continues: 

"Neither  the  state  Department  of  Edu- 
cation nor  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent is  so  manned  and  equipped 
that  they  are  really  effective  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  exist.  The  state 
superintendent  is  charged  with  many 
important  duties,  and  he  has  a  single 
assistant  to  help  him  in  discharging 
them. 

"The  county  superintendency  is  in 
even  more  unsatisfactory  condition.  In 
the  first  place,  the  law  does  not  even  re- 
quire the  county  superintendent  to  be  a 
trained  or  experienced  school  man;  in 
the  second  place,  adequate  provision  for 
skilled  assistance  exists  in  only  one  or 
two  counties. 

"Finally,  the  state's  large  school  fund 
is  not  distributed  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  possible  good.  For  it  is 
distributed  almost  unconditionally.  The 
counties  get  their  quota  whether  they  do 
their  educational  duty  or  not,  with  the 
result  that  the  backward  counties  some- 
times do  much  less  than  they  ought  and 
some  well-to-do  counties  do  much  less 
than   they  should. 

"The  state  fund  thus  becomes  a  source 
of  positive  demoralization.  It  can  be 
converted  into  a  real  help  and  stimulus 
only  if  payment  by  the  state  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  performance  of  local 
duty." 
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RAND  JURIES  AND  CAUSES  OF 
CRIMB 


Two  grand  juries  have  recently 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  causes  of 
crime,  one  with  considerable  good  sense, 
the  dther  with  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
seized  upon  as  a  prize  bit  of  official 
foolishness. 

The  sensible  suggestions,  if  we  over- 
look the  jury's  startling  discovery  of 
"the  American  language,"  come  from 
the  grand  jury  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  in 
Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  Speaking  with 
special  reference  to  conditions  in  Cleve- 
land, it  says: 

"We  have  been  impressed  with  the 
large  percentage  of  foreign  persons  who 
have  been  brought  before  us,  and  who 
are  absolutely  unable  either  to  make 
themselves  understood  in  or  to  under- 
stand anything  of  the  language  of  our 
country,  but  are  only  intelligible  through 
the  assistance  of  interpreters.  Your 
grand  jury  feels  that  it  is  not  in  any 
way  deviating  from  the  policy  of  true 
American  patriotism  and  liberty  when 
it  recommends  to  our  legislators  the  en- 
actment and  enforcement  of  such  laws 
as  would  make  it  compulsory  for  the 
American  language  to  be  fundamental- 
ly taught  in  every  school  of  learning, 
public,  parochial  and  private,  and  that 
no  property  used  as  a  schoolhouse  where 
the  American  language  is  not  taught 
should  be  allowed  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Your  grand  jury  has  also  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  evidence  brought  be- 
fore them  showing  the  extent  to  which 
those  who  are  merging  into  manhood 
and  womanhood,  but  who  are  yet  in 
their  minority,  are  running  wild,  as  it 
were,  during  the  hours  of  night  when 
they  should  be  safe  at  home.  This,  we 
feel,  is  a  matter  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  parents  who  should  know 
where  their  children  are  at  such  times, 
and  should  exercise  that  ruling  of  the 
home  that  will  conduce  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  young  and  their  development 


into  men  and  women  worthy  of  the 
name  of  citizen." 

The  other  suggestion  comes  from  the 
foreman  of  the  December  grand  jury  in 
Cook   county,   Illinois,   who   declared: 

"We  found  that  a  great  proportion  of 
cases  before  us  were  ones  in  which 
paroled  persons  were  involved.  The 
worse  the  criminal  the  easier  the  parole, 
it  seems.  All  criminals  should  be  ster- 
ilised before  they  are  paroled.  It  should 
be  a  national  law." 

The  jury  urged  women's  clubs  to  take 
up  the  subject. 
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INDERGARTFNS    BY    PETITION 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Many  new  kindergartens  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  public  school 
system  of  California  as  a  result  of  the 
state  kindergarten  law  amended  last 
year. 

The  special  advantage  of  this  law  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  on  petition  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  directly  concerned — 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  twenty-five 
or  more  children  living  within  a  mile 
of  an  elementary  school — the  establish- 
ment of  kindergartens  becomes  obliga- 
tory. The  law  provides  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  kindergarten  by  special  tax, 
levied  in  and  for  the  district.  The  only 
restriction  imposed  is  that  after  the  first 
year  in  which  kindergartens  are  estab- 
lished in  any  locality,  their  increase  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  school  authorities. 

California,  as  is  still  the  case  with 
many  other  states,  formerly  had  a  law 
permitting  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens, and  under  this  statute  it  main- 
tained only  149  kindergartens  in  1912. 
The  following  year  its  mandatory  law 
was  passed  and  in  1914-15  the  number 
of  kindergartens  had  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  315.  The  last  report  from  the 
state  was  that  64  additional  classes  were 
to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1915. 

ALPHA  ZETA    PI-TO    PROMOTB 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Twenty-nine  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
have  organized  a  new  professional  fra- 
ternity, Alpha  Zeta  Pi  (Antliropos  Zoon 
Politikon),  for  the  promotion  of  the  so- 
cial sciences.  While  the  present  organi- 
zation is  purely  local,  the  organizers  have 
had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  similar 
societies  in  various  colleges  forming  a 
national  organization  with  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Alpha  Zeta  Pi  will  attempt  to  do  for 
the  social  sciences  what  Sigma  Xi  is 
doing  for  the  natural  sciences.  Students 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
university  by  giving  special  promise  of 
future  achievement  in  the  social  sciences, 
will  he  stimulated  by*  being  elected 
student  members  of  the  fraternity,  and 
may  later  be  elected  permanent  members. 
Both  student  members  and  permanent 
members  will  have  equal  rights.  The  of- 
ficers are:  president,  Prof.  Max  F. 
Meyer  o\  the  department  of  psychology: 
vice-president,  Prof.  C.  A.  Ellwood  of 
the  department  of  sociology;  secretary- 
surer,  Prof.  J.  E.  Wrench  of  the  de- 
partment of  history.  Other  institutions 
desiring  to  organize  chapters  are  invited 
to  correspond  with  Professor  Wrench. 
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in  America,  Florian  Znaniecki  on  Social 
Organization  of  the  Peasants  in  Poland 
and  Margaret  Russanowska  on  Social 
Agencies    in    Polish   Communities. 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


An  attractive  newcomer  in  the  group  of 
local  civic  publications  is  the  Town  which 
was  started  early  in  November  by  the 
Women's  Civic  League  of  Baltimore.  It 
is  to  appear  weekly — thirty-two  times  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  year — and  the 
annual  subscription  is  fifty  cents  (twenty- 
five  cents  to  members  of  the  league). 


Emily  Blackwell  ward  was  dedicated  on 
February  18  by  the  New  York  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children ;  and  the  me- 
morial tablet  to  Dr.  Blackwell  unveiled. 
This  tablet  was  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  The  Survey  for  October  2,  last,  in  con- 
nection with  an  article  on  the  work  of  its 
sculptor,  Victor  David  Brenner.  In  the 
same  issue,  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Cushier,  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  dedication  exercises, 
wrote  of  the  pioneer  medical  work  of  Dr. 
Blackwell  and  her  sister.  The  other  speak- 
ers on  February  18  were  Mrs.  Henry  Vil- 
lard  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith. 


The  Life  Extension  Institute  issues  a 
booklet  announcing  the  "services"  to  which 
definite  fees  entitle  members.  The  "stand- 
ard service"  is  given  for  $5  a  year,  and 
includes  thorough  physical  examination, 
mental  tests,  consideration  of  family  and 
personal  history,  plus  health  letters  and 
special  leaflets  monthly  for  one  year.  A 
$2  fee  gives  all  but  the  physical  examina- 
tion; $1  will  bring  the  health  letters  and 
leaflets  for  a  year,  from  the  headquarters, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York. 


The  conference  of  Polish  Social  Workers 
called  for  May  11  at  Indianapolis,  at  the 
time  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  will  meet  under  the 
auspices  of  a  national  committee  of  which 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  health  officer  of 
Buffalo,  is  chairman.  Dr.  Fronczak  will 
speak  on  the  Life  of  the  Polish  Immigrant 


Efficient  For  Club  or  Platform 


The  lecturer  requires  of  a  lar  le'n,  accuracy,  brilliancy, 

simplicity,  and  durability  which  definitely  characterize 

all  mcdels  of  the 

pauscfi  [omb 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

Model  C  -  ideal  for  u.'e  with  slides.  Has  the  new  400- 
walt  aulomalic  gas-6.1  d  MazJa  lamp,  giving  mo:e 
brilliant  illumination  than  the  arc — with  much  less 
current,  hi  ice,  complete,  $35.00.  New  Combined 
Model — for  both  slides  and  opaque  objects  (  maps, 
photos.  po:tcaids,  etc.)  with  in-tant  interchange.  Its 
1 000- watt  lamp  uses  but  9  amperes.  Price,  $120. 
Other  models  from  $20.00  up. 

Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  circulars. 

BAUSCH  &  L0MB  OPTICAL  CO. 
528  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leading  Jlmerkan  Makers  of  Microscopes,  Photo- 
graphic Lenses  and  other  high-grade  optical  products. 


A  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  hospital 
will  soon  be  opened  by  the  Great  Southern 
Lumber  Company  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  for 
those  of  its  employes  who  have  pellagra. 
The  routine  treatment  will  be  directed  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Goldberger,  of  the  federal  Public  Health 
Service.  The  building  and  hospital  force 
are  given  to  continue  Dr.  Goldberger's 
demonstrations  of  the  influence  of  diet  in 
pellagra,  reported  in  The  Survey  for  No- 
vember  27,   1915,   and   January   15,   1916. 


The  Massachusetts  branch  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party  announces  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  for  the  best  posters  embodying 
some  feature  or  principle  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  as  set  forth  in  the  platform 
and  the  congressional  program.  The  plat- 
form was  published  in  The  Survey  for 
March  6,  1915.  The  posters,  which  should 
be  phrased  to  make  a  popular  appeal, 
must  be  in  by  March  20.  Copies  of  the 
platform  and  other  information  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  secretary,  12  Otis 
place,   Boston. 


A  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  is  holding  the  beacon  light  of 
$250  aloft  and  seeking  an  honest  poet  to 
celebrate  its  250th  anniversary.  "Will  the 
poet,  the  man  of  insight  and  of  prophesy, 
kindly  come  forth  and  discover  her  [New- 
ark] to  the  world  and  to  herself?"  the  com- 
mittee asks.  She  has  shade  trees  and  in- 
dustries and  pecularities,  boasts  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  and  the  poet  may 
write  of  them  historically,  biographically, 
philsophically,  and  topically;  he  may  be  seri- 
ous or  humorous  or  satiric,  in  epic  or  lyric 
or  narrative  form.  His  only  limit  in  time 
is  April  10,  1916 ;  his  only  limit  in  space  is 
1,000  words,  but  further  particulars  can  be 
had  from  the  editor  of  the  Newarker,  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

Items  for  tlve  next  calendar  should  reach 
The  Survey  before  March  8. 

FEBRUARY    AND   MARCH 

Charities  and  Corrections,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 27-March  1.  Pres.,  George  Floyd 
Rogers,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Posture  League,  American.  New  York 
city,  March  11.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Tay- 
lor, 125  West  58th  Street,  New  York. 

Religious  Education  Association,  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting.  Chicago,  111.,  Feb- 
ruary 28-March  2.  Sec'y,  Henry  F.  Cope, 
332  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  February  21-26.  Sec'y, 
J.  L.  Randall,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Superintendence,  Department  of  (N.  E. 
A).  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26. 
Sec'y,  E.  C.  Warriner,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

LATER  MRETINGS 

National 
Boys'    Work    Conference.     Scranton,    Pa., 


REGISTERED  nurse  with  social  service 
experience    wants    position.     Address  2250 

Survey. 

YOUNG  woman  with  training  and  ex- 
perience desires  position  in  settlement,  day 
nursery  or  children's  institution.  Address 
2263,   Survey. 

WANTED — A  position  of  large  executive 
or  propaganda  responsibility  in  the  asso- 
ciated charities,  tuberculosis,  housing  or  al- 
lied fields  by  a  general  secretary  of  about 
eight  years'  successful  experience.  Ad- 
dress 2265,  Survey. 

SUMMER  work  wanted  by  experienced 
woman.  Field  worker,  trained  by  Dr.  Dav- 
enport. Knows  Binet  Tests.  Vineland 
graduate.  Understands  defectives.  Address 
2266,  Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  trained  social  worker,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  convincing  speaker,  compe- 
tent financier,  desires  a  position  where  ex- 
perience counts.     Address  2267,  Survey. 

SCHOOL  of  Philanthropy  graduate, 
(woman)  experienced  in  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, child-placing,  Juvenile  Protection  and 
reformatory  work  desires  position.  Address 
2268,  Survey. 

POSITION  wanted  in  social  service  by 
young  woman  experienced  in  institutional 
and  field  work.  C.  O.  S.  preferred.  Ad- 
dress 2269,  Survey. 

WANTED  —  Position  by  experienced 
woman  in  institution  of  Middle  West.  Ad- 
dress D,  715  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WISH  to  recommend  for  employment 
during  forenoons,  my  secretary  who  does 
my  work  at  my  residence  afternoons. 

Competent  stenographer,  experienced  in 
physicians'  office  work  with  special  aptitude 
for  keeping  detail  accounts.  Address  2270, 
Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 

SOCIAL  Director  for  evening  work  in 
large  New  York  organization  for  women 
and  girls  Must  be  experienced  in  dub 
work.  State  age,  salary  and  experience. 
Address  2271,  Survey. 

REAL    ESTATE 

FOR   RENT  OR   SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  modern  farm,  near  New  Dorp. 
Situated  on  high  land  in  centre  of  island. 
14  acres,  3-story  stone  house,  completely 
furnished,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  ver- 
anda enclosed  with  glass.  Annex  adjoining 
containing   1    large    room.     Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gard- 
ner's  living  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  and  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  trolley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  2  years  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  fur- 
ther information,  apply  to 

MRS.  P.  MALI,  8  Fifth  Avenue.  37  Spring 

FOR   THE  HOME 

DTTT  I  ETTMC.  "  Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
DULLLllPIO.  Values,"  10c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 1 0c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ao- 
pliances."  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pi>.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519West69tn  St.. Chicago 
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May  17-19.  Sec'y.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Charities  and  Correction,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10- 
17.  Sec'y.  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Christian  Co-operation  of  Organizations 
Doing  Inter-Church  Work,  Conference 
on.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  2-5.  Sec'y, 
James  A.  Whitmore,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  'York. 

Day  Nurseries,  National  Federation  of. 
Eleventh  conference.  Chicago,  111.,  May 
1-2.  Sec'y,  Marjory  Hall,  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York. 

Dependent,  Truant,  Backward  and  De- 
linquent Children,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  8-9.  Sec'y,  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora, 
Iowa. 

Drama  League  of  America.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  22-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Orb,  736  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Education  Association,  National,  New 
York  city,  July  3-8.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Spring- 
er, Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, National  Congress  of.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  April  4-9.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  910  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nurses'  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y,  Kath- 
arine DeWitt,  45  South  Union  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y, 
Isabelle  M.  Stewart,  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

Probation  Association,  National.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  May  9-10.  Sec'y,  Charles  L. 
Chute,    58    North    Pearl    Street,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26- 
May  2.  Executive  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  11-12.  Ass't  Sec'y,  Philip 
P.  Jacobs,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

State  and  Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  Tennessee 
State  Conference  of.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
April  9-11.  Sec'y,  J.  P.  Kranz,  Asso- 
ciated  Charities,   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Education  and  Industry,  Southern  Con- 
ference for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  16- 
20. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  1-5. 
Sec'y,  Stuart  A.  Queen,  533  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sociological  Congress.  Southern.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  12-16.  Sec'y,  J.  E.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

EXHIBITS 

Baby  Week,  National.  March  4-11.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Club.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mrs.  Percy 
V.  Pennybacker,  2606  Whitis  Avenue, 
Austin,  lexas. 

Prison  Exhibit  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Prison  Reform  :  February  28- March  4, 
Syracuse;  March  13-18,  Albany.  Sec'y, 
Alexander  Cleland,  105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na  ional  bodies  will  g'adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Alway 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow, 
Secretary.  Seven  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Three  reprints.  5c  each.  Quarterly 
journal.  $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active  $2.00; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  Sustaining,  $10. oo.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   bureau. 


CANCER— American   Society  for  the  Control 
of    Lancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To    disseminate    knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School   Hy- 
giene Association,      l'res..  I'rofessoi    Louis 
M.    Terman,    Stanford    University,    Cal. ; 
Sec'y.,   Dr.   William  A.   Howe,   State  Medical   In- 
spector  of   Schools,   Albany,   N.    Y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F,  Rob- 
bins,     Exec.     Sec.     20.'j     !•:.     27tll     St.,      i\ew 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into   a    National    Department   of    Health    to    in- 
form  the  people   how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS  — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
lious  and   other   publications   free    to   members. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  l'res.,  Wm.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  (Junn,  Boston, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of,  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections  :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  s:;.tio  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755   Boylstou  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING — Object:  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing;  to  develop' standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications- Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall.  It.  N.  Exec.  Sec.  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS -Through 
its    Town    and    Country    Nursing    Service, 
maintains    a    staff    of    specially    prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment   to  small   towns 

and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Bed  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing   Service,   Washington,   D.  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y.  :  Branch  Offices;  122  South  Michigan 
Ave,  Chicago;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized   vice.     Quarterly    magazine    "Social 

Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin.  Membership.  $5  ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request,  l'res., 
Charles  W.  Eliot  :  Hen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.  ;   Counsel,   James   B.   Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  -  National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  furnish  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub 
lish  literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter  :  sam- 
ples free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member 
ship.  Field,  United  states.  Includes  N.  V. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director ; 
Carolvn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Sec.  ,  Gordon  L.  Berry, 
Field    Sec.  ;   Address,    130   E.   22d   St.,   N.   Y.    C. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED  — Objects:  To  dissem 
Inate  knowledge  concerning  the  extent 
and  menace  of  feeblemindedness  and  to  sug- 
gest and  initiate  methods  for  its  control  anil 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Bids;  ,  Phila..  Pa  For  in- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
Exec.  Sec'y. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK —Meets  the  demand 
for  concise  information  concerning  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  index. 
Price  25c  By  mail  35e.  Neero  Year  Bool; 
Company.    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Book,  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  HAMPTON.  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  II.  R.  FTissell, 
Principal:  F.  K.  Rogers.  Treasurer:  W.  H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
"\torkman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 
and  locals.  Legal  aid,  literature  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfield  Storey:  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Splngarn  :  Vice  Presldi  nt  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Viliard  :  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research.  W.  E.  B.  DnBols, 
Secretary,   Mary   Chillis   Nernej. 


Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects :  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research."  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  Inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems. 
Publications:  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  rear.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,    N.    Y. 


Immigration 


COMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  IN 
AMERICA  AND  NATIONAL  AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMIT  l>h  Joint 
clearing  house  for  Americanization  ol  aliens. 
Encourages  and  organizes  work  to:  secure  uui 
form  adoption  of  English  language,  urge  quali- 
fied residents  to  become  citizens,  and  maintain 
an  American  standard  of  living.  Publishes  quar 
terly  Immigrants  in  America  Review-  -$2  a  year. 
Frank    Trumbull,    Ch.,    20    \V.    34    St.,    N.    V    C. 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS— Council  of  Jewish 
Women  (National),  Department  of  Immi- 
grant Aid.  with  headquarters  at  216  E. 
Broadwav,  New  York  City. — Miss  Helen  Wink- 
ler, chairman. — gives  friendly  aid  to  Immigrant 
gll'ls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides:  has  Inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.  Invites  mem- 
bership. 
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What  About  Schmidt? 

Frederick    W.    Taylor    invented     scientific    management 
when  he  taught  the  famous  pig-iron  handler  Schmidt  to  walk 
up  a  plank  into  a  box  car  often  enough  in  one  day  to  carry    . 
with  him  forty-seven  tons  of  pig  iron  instead  of  the  twelve 
and  one-half  tons  of  the  day  before.    Then  he  taught  him  to  do 
it  every  day.     That  was  fine  for  the  company  that  owned  the 
pig  iron,  but  what  did  it  do  to  Schmidt  ?     That  is  the  question 
Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie  of  the  University  of  Chicago  set  out  to 
answer  for  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission.     A  summary 
of  his  report  in 

The  Survey  Next   Week 

Th<  GIST  of  IT  - 

A^  GOOD   lively  accelerator   is  needed  to 
bring   out   of   congressional   commit- 
tees the  child  labor,  compensation  and  other 
federal  labor  bills.     Page  623. 

T/O  get  a  new  site  for  Sing  Sing,  someone 
has  proposed  to  give  away  the  place 
which  New  York  state  bought  for  a  farm 
colony  for  vagrants  but  has  never  used.  A 
striking  contrast  to  the  inebriety  farm.  Page 
625. 

""THERE  are  signs  that  even  Connecticut 
is  waking  up  to  its  public  health  situ- 
ation— an  awakening  in  which  the  Connec- 
ticut Research  Association  has  played  the 
part  of  Big  Ben.     Page  628. 

T/'HE  daughter  of  an  honest  pawnbroker 
has  made  a  great  success  of  Portland's 
remedial  loan  association.     Page  643. 

pHN  WALKER,  head  of  the  Illinois 
J  State  Federation  of  Labor,  sets  forth  his 
view  of  the  double  standard — the  standard 
which  forbids  a  workingman  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  fair  value  of  his  labor,  while 
it  rewards  and  applauds  the  business  man 
for  making  all  he  can.    Page  639. 

T^HE  majority  party  in  Massachusetts  is 
pledged  by  Governor  McCall  to  the  en- 
actment of  progressive  social  legislation  and 
to  a  program  of  social  insurance  which  will 
give  prime  interest  this  winter  to  the  old 
State  House  on  Beacon  Hill.    Page  623. 

pOR   every    stroke   of   preparedness    give 
two    for    internationalism,   urges    Mrs. 
Tilton.     Our  need  is  not  to  prepare  but  to 
get  together.     Page  636. 

'pRUANCY  work  of  a  sort  far  removed 
from    the   policeman   type   of    chasing 
bad  boys  back  into  school  has  been  a  great 
success  in  Milwaukee.     Page  637. 

A_  SOCIALIZED  apartment  house  for 
girls  with  standards  rather  than  rules 
is  to  be  built  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  to  compete  with  the  hall  bedrooms 
and  the  cheerless  "homes."     Page  638. 

JOHN  MARTIN  throws  his  hat  in  the 
J  ring  of  the  woman  movement,  challenges 
feminism,  sets  up  a  doctrine  of  humanism 
and  courageously  nominates  himself  fo> 
martyrdom  at  the  point  of  the  hatpin.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  four  tingling  articles. 
Page  629. 

■yHE  lockstep  in  school,  as  in  prison  or 
anywhere  else,  is  a  deadening  opiate. 
Uniformity  robs  the  children  of  their  chance 
for  growth  and  loads  the  school  budgets 
with  the  cost  of  heavv- footed  repeater 
Page  634. 

PREPAREDNESS  hearings  before  con- 
gressional committees  brought  out  a 
better  understanding  of  the  large  groups  t>1 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  big  army  and 
navy  idea.     Page  632. 
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INDUSTRIAL    MEASURES    BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

Those  interested  in  labor  legisla- 
tion, who  are  anxious  to  see  the  present 
Congress  make  a  better  record  of 
achievement  than  the  last,  feel  that  much 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  if  some 
of  the  bills  are  not  to  be  left  in  the  same 
pockets  or  pigeon-holes  as  last  year. 
While  the  outlook  for  the  child  labor 
bill  seems  favorable — it  having  passed 
the  House  by  a  large  majority  and  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  having  already  been  held 
— the  much  needed  McGillicuddy  bill  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  for  fed- 
eral employes  for  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  seems  to  be  lingering  long 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Al- 
though it  was  given  a  full  hearing  on 
January  28,  with  strong  support  and  no 
open  opposition,  the  committee  has  not 
reported  it. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  which  is  especially  urging 
this  measure,  feels  that  the  chances  are 
bright  for  its  passage  in  the  House  and 
that  the  situation  in  the  Senate  is  favor- 
able, as  indicated  by  letters  from  many 
senators..  Its  introduction  in  the  Senate 
is  being  delayed  so  that  if  the  House 
committee  reports  it  with  amendments, 
the  Senate  wil  have  the  amended  form 
for  consideration. 

Last  year  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  but  it  did  not  come  to  a 
vote.  This  year  the  delay  in  committee 
action  may  be  due  to  fear  on  the  part 
of  some  conservative  members  that  a 
favorable  House  vote  will  follow.  Sev- 
eral of  the  committee  members  are  from 
southern  states  which  have  not  yet 
adopted  compensation  laws.  And  there 
is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  bill's 
provision  of  compensation  for  occupa- 
tional diseases.  The  impression  that  this 
would  involve  large  funds  is  met  by  a 
careful  estimate  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  indicating  that  the 
expenditures  would  be  small.  This  sort 
of  over  caution  has  not  deterred  Massa- 
chusetts and  California  from  enacting 
state  laws  for  occupational  disease  com- 
pensation. 

The  bill  to  provide  a  Bureau  of  Safety 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  passed  the 
House   on   January    19   overwhelmingly, 
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as  it  did  during  the  last  Congress  when 
the  favorable  vote  was  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  bill's  sponsor,  Congressman 
Bremner.  of  New  Jersey,  just  before  he 
died.  This  year  Minority  Leader  Mann 
introduced  the  measure.  It  is  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  Senate.  From  this  committee  last 
year  it  was  reported  but  failed  to  reach 
a  vote. 

A  criticism  of  the  bill  is  that  it  does 
not  carry  sufficient  appropriation  to  give 
effective  administration.  A  director  and 
assistants  are  provided  for,  but  if  they 
are  to  have  any  funds  to  work  with,  the 
other  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  probably  have  to  be  squeezed. 

A  Bureau  of  Employment  would  also 
be  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
if  Congress  should  pass  a  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Nolan.  It  was  given  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  on  February  3,  but  thus  far  the 
committee  has  made  no  report. 
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BROAD   PROGRAM   OF   SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


FOR  MR.  BRANDEIS 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 
We,  the  undersigned  social  work- 
ers in  greater  Boston,  desire  per- 
sonally to  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  appointment  of  Louis  D.  Bran- 
dcis  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  field  of  social  progress — 
wherein  we  have  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  observe  and  measure  Mr. 
Brandcis'  usefulness  —  we  know 
that  his  interest  and  untiring  serv- 
ice in  connection  zvith  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  differences,  his  so- 
cial insight,  breadth  of  mind  and 
unselfish  devotion  have  won  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  hosts 
of  people  in  this  community  and 
elsewhere.  To  our  thinking,  he  has 
given  evidence  of  possessing  a 
knowledge  and  point  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  present-day  social  condi- 
tions which  shoidd  make  him  a 
most  useful  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
R.  A.  Woods  Philip  W.  Carter 

E.  T.  Hartman  C.  C.  Carstens 

F.  R.  Johnson  Carrington  Howard 
W.  H.  Pear  Henry  Copley  Green* 
Parker  B.  Field        Michael  M  Davis,  Jr 
J.  Prentice  MurphyFrederick  Knight 
Richard  K.  ConantRoy  Cushman 


Governor  McCall's  inaug- 
ural address  recently  delivered  before 
the  incoming  legislature  in  Massachu- 
setts is,  in  the  words  of  a  Boston  social 
worker,  a  statesman's  declaration 
throughout.  It  bears  the  added  distinc- 
tion, attained  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  by  Massachusetts  inaugurals,  of 
conveying  in  succinct  written  form  the 
program  of  a  united  party  overwhelm- 
ingly in  control  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  liberal  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  message  are  in  substance 
likely  to  be,  and  are  in  fact  at  this  time 
in  process  of  being,  transformed  into 
statute  law. 

Beginning  with  a  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  reframe  the  organic 
law  to  meet  "the  many  social  and  in- 
dustrial changes  in  the  sixty-two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  con- 
vention," the  governor  makes  specific 
recommendations  which  touch  nearly 
every  vital  phase  of  social  upbuilding  as 
it  is  at  present  progressing  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Among  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
constitution  are  the  short  ballot,  an  ex- 
ecutive budget,  and  biennial  elections, 
doing  away  with  the  present  annual 
basis.  There  is  recommended  also  a  tax 
upon  the  income  of  intangibles  with 
compulsory  return  of  incomes,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  income  and 
valuation  taxes;  a  reasonable  restriction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  in  industries  oper- 
ated continuously  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising a  form  of  social  insurance  to  pro- 
tect the  worker  against  sickness,  unem- 
ployment and  old  age ;  some  action  upon 
the  recommendation  of  two  commissions 
which  have  reported  in  regard  to  unem 
ployment;  some  action  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  former  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  the  Homestead  Com- 
mission; and  legislation  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  contagious  diseases  and 
the  diminution  of  industrial  accidents. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  plan  of  a 
recent  administration  to  abolish  23  state 
commissions,  transforming  all  unpaid 
service  to  a  pay  basis  and  placing  27 
state  institutions  and  some  4,500  salaried 
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positions  under  the  control  of  one  head — 
a  plan  which  failed  chiefly  through  its 
possibilities  of  political  manipulation — 
the  new  message  insists  upon  simplify- 
ing the  present  "hydra-headed  system  of 
administration"  by  consolidating  certain 
of  the  inter-related  boards. 

It  would  combine  the  several  existing 
registration  boards;  the  two  bodies  on 
harbors;  the  groups  dealing  with  labor 
and  industries,  minimum  wage  and  in- 
dustrial accidents;  and  the  parole  boards. 
It  would  further  repair  the  backward- 
ness of  the  civil  service  system,  giving 
to  that  commission  all  that  remains  of 
value  in  the  present  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency.  The  present 
paid  Board  of  Insanity  would  be  rein- 
stated as  an  unpaid  supervisory  board, 
thus  emphasizing  the  new  governor's  be- 
lief in  the  virtue  of  unpaid  service  by 
public-spirited  citizens. 

A  proposal  to  eliminate  a  considerable 
group  of  employes  well  intrenched  in  the 
service  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  popular 
measure,  yet  Mr.  McCall  does  not  hesi- 
tate. "The  statesmanlike  view  which 
leads  him  to  his  conclusion  regardless  of 
the  umbrage  sure  to  be  taken,"  says 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  secretary  of  the  state 
Board  of  Charity,  is  characteristic  of  the 
entire  address.  It  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward, seeing  only  the  well-being  of 
the  community." 
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EALTH  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


A  goodly  number  of  the  meas- 
ures advocated  by  Governor  McCall 
have  been  introduced  in  the  legislature 
and  in  at  least  one  field — that  of  social 
insurance — they  give  Massachusetts  the 
leading  place  among  the  states  in  point 
of  interest  and  activity. 

The  unemployment  insurance  bill  is  the 
first  one  to  be  introduced  in  any  legisla- 
ture in  the  United  States.  All  the  bills 
have  been  referred  to  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  a  hearing  on  them 
ts  to  be  held  March  1.  It  is  expected 
that  a  strong  delegation  representing  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which 
has  had  a  hand  in  drafting  the  bills,  and 
other  organizations  which  are  favoring 
the  development  of  the  policy  of  social 
insurance  in  America,  will  appear  to  urge 
their  passage. 

The  unemployment  insurance  bill 
(House  bill  825)  was  drafted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment. It  embodies  the  first  adequate  at- 
tempt to  adapt  to  our  own  problem  the 
European  experience  in  insuring  idle 
workers.  The  English  national  insur- 
ance act  is  used  as  a  working  base.  The 
measure  compels  contributions  from  em- 
ployers, employes  and  the  state,  in  cer- 
tain selected  industries  in  which  there  are 
regularly  recurring  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. Benefits  are  computed  in  three 
groups,  approximate  one-half  the  wages, 


and  can  be  claimed  for  ten  weeks  in  a 
year. 

A  health  insurance  bill  embodying  the 
essential  features  of  the  draft  recently 
published  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  is  also  under  ad- 
visement. It  is  brought  forward  by  so- 
cial and  medical  workers. 

Two  bills  call  for  an  unpaid  insurance 
commission  to  study  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment. This  commission  would  col- 
lect the  relevant  and  uncompiled  statis- 
tics, survey  the  European  legislation  and 
the  success  of  its  operation,  and  report 
to  the  succeeding  legislature.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  commission  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislature,  employers, 
the  workers  and  the  public. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  PROBATION  OR 
PRISONS  FOR  BOYS? 

The  Chicago  judge,  Sherman 
E.  Fry,  who  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  a 
bank  held  up  in  a  sensational  daylight 
robbery  by  five  armed  bandits,  got  into 
immediate  hot  water  by  asserting  his 
belief  that  these  bandits  "were  boys  yet 
in  their  teens  who  have  been  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  or  the  Boys'  Court."  He 
cast  reflections  upon  the  judges  of  those 
two  courts  for  being  engaged  "at  the 
very  hour  in  holding  the  first  session  of 
their  committee  on  the  boy  problem." 
Then  he  handed  down  his  decision  after 
this  fashion:  "Regardless  of  the  boy 
problem,  society  must  be  protected,  and 
if  necessary,  we  must  build  more  prisons 
to  accomplish  this  end." 

Although  his  honor  was  "confident  that 
if  the  bandits  were  apprehended  their 
connection  with  these  two  courts  would 
be  established,"  the  facts  were  upsetting. 
For  when  the  bandits  were  captured  they 
proved   to   be   men    whose   ages   ranged 


SPOKESMEN  FOR  THE 
SUBMERGED 

Maxino  Mkalaw,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  Filipinos. 

Miroslav  Sichinsky,  of  Czernovitz, 
Galicia,  for  the  Ukrainians. 

C.  Chakraberty,  of  New  York  city, 
for  the  Hindus. 

Santeri  Nuorteva.  former  member 
of  Parliament,  for  the  Finns. 

Milan  Getting,  editor  of  Slovensky 
Fokol,  for  the  Slovaks. 

John  Szlupas,  of  Scranton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  Auton- 
omy Foundation,  for  the  Lithu- 
anians. 

4.  B.  Koukol,  of  New  York  city. 
secretary  the  Slavonic  Immi- 
grant Society,  for  the  Bohem- 
ians. 

Louis  B.  Boudin,  of  New  York 
city,  for  the  Socialists. 

Frederic  C.  Hozvc,  commissioner 
of  immigration  at  Ellis  Island, 
toastmastcr. 

The  Socialist  Press  Club,  hosts. 


from  twenty- four  to  thirty-eight  years, 
men,  moreover,  who  had  criminal  rec- 
ords in  both  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Thus  the  2,800  men  and  women  ad- 
mitted to  probation  in  Chicago,  the  250 
Joliet  penitentiary  convicts  and  the  400 
or  more  reformatory  boys  all  on  parole 
in  Chicago,  together  with  the  thousand 
or  more  juvenile  delinquents  under  pro- 
bation of  the  Juvenile  Court  were  all 
cleared  of  any  complicity  in  this  crime. 
Friends  of  the  newer  methods  of  treating 
crime  find  the  showing  of  these  facts 
much  more  in  favor  of  probation  and 
parole  than  of  either  the  disciplinary  or 
reformatory  effects  of  prisons. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  bandits,  the 
clean  bill  of  health  given  him  by  the 
police  as  one  whose  reputation  and  char- 
acter made  him  eligible  to  hold  a  saloon 
license,  met  with  disastrous  stultification. 
Not  only  did  the  man  thus  certified  prove 
to  have  a  long  criminal  record  both  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  the  char- 
acter witnesses  cited  by  the  police  are 
alleged  to  have  reputations  which  should 
have  put  them  to  self-defense.  And  the 
saloon  itself  is  said  to  have  been  only 
a  cover  for  a  thieves'  fence. 
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HE  PLEA  OF  THE  SUBMERGED 
TO  AMERICA 


In  a  little  Broadway  imitation 
of  a  rathskeller  and  before  an  audience 
of  radical  journalists,  spokesmen  for 
A07l/2  millions  of  people  of  the  sub- 
merged races  unfolded  in  halting  Eng- 
lish a  tale  that  the  chairman,  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  described  as  the  writing  of  a 
new  kind  of  history.  It  was  a  tale  of 
oppression  and  exploitation  running  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  accus- 
ing almost  every  leading  nation.  The 
7y2  million  at  the  end  of  the  total  are 
important  as  showing  that  the  search 
for  submersion  begins  at  home— for  they 
are  the  Filipinos. 

The  thread  that  ran  through  it  all  was 
a  surging  love  of  liberty  such  as  the 
school  histories  give  at  one  time  to  every 
boy.  The  occasion  was  the  great  out- 
burst of  activity  among  the  little  folk 
of  Europe  which  has  followed  the  war — 
the  springing  hope  that  there  will  be 
changes  on  the  map  when  the  peace  con- 
gress meets.  And  the  method  that  most 
of  the  speakers  had  in  mind  was  to  agi- 
tate here  in  the  United  States;  so  to  put 
their  case  to  the  American  people  that 
we  shall  become  their  advocate  before 
the  powers  that  sit  in  at  the  settlement. 

Some  of  them  had  a  very  clear  vision 
of  a  tall  and  kindly  man  whose  initials 
are  U.  S.,  appearing  at  that  congress 
as  the  representative  of  disinterested  hu- 
manity and  insisting  that  wherever  peo- 
ple of  one  race  and  language  be  gathered 
together  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  a 
state,  they  be  given  autonomy. 

That  was  the  specific  demand  of  the 
Lithuanians.  But  others  voiced  more 
modest  ambitions.  There  were  the  Slo- 
vaks,  numbering   but   two   and    one-half 
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million  peasant  folk,  whose  cry  was  for 
some  stronger  arm  to  protect  their  men 
from  robbery  and  service  in  alien  armies 
and  their  women  from  the  lust  of  the 
Hungarians  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
of  war.  They  want  to  be  taken  in  under 
the  wing  of  their  neighbors  and  kinfolk, 
the  Bohemians. 

The  Bohemians  have  given  up  their 
generations  of  effort  to  change  Austria- 
Hungary  from  a  two-power  autocracy  to 
a  confederation  of  the  eight  peoples  that 
inhabit  it.  Some  time  ago  they  sensed 
what  the  war  has,  to  their  mind,  brought 
forth  as  a  fact — that  Austria  is  a  mere 
vassal  of  Germany.  They  protest  at  the 
thought  of  becoming  another  knot  in  the 
tail  of  the  Prussian  kite.  Nor  do  they 
trust  the  Magyars.  Real  autonomy  is 
their  only  hope  and  they  look  forward 
eagerly  to  the  day  of  settlement. 

Not  since  they  became  Christians  have 
the  Lithuanians  been  free.  Their  con- 
version from  a  faith  which  they  trace 
back  5,000  years  came  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  For  years  they  fought  off 
the  Christians  on  one  side  and  the  Mon- 
gols on  the  other,  but  finally  they  suc- 
cumbed. Their  alternate  oppression  by 
Russian  and  German  armies  in  the  pres- 
ent war  is  to  them  but  bitterly  common 
experience.  In  all  these  centuries  their 
one  big  victory  came  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  continuous  turmoil  of  their 
cities  wrung  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment the  grudging  right  to  print  news- 
papers in  their  own  language.  They 
want  to  be  free. 

The  claims  of  the  Ukrainians,  who 
number  thirty  millions  in  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, were  set  forth  in  The  Sijrvey  for 
November  6,  1915.  The  next  step  in  the 
democratization  of  Europe,  their  speaker 
said,  was  the  freeing  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  submerged  races  who  are 
vassals  of  Christian  powers.  The  final 
outcome  of  Byzantine  bankruptcy  was  to 
divide  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe 
among  Russia,  Austria  and  Turkey.  Re- 
ligion played  an  important  part  in  free- 
ing those  who  had  been  subject  to  Tur- 
key, and  no  great  Christian  power  had 
taken  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  another 
Christian  power.  Now,  however,  Aus- 
tria as  well  as  Turkey  is  tending  to  break 
into  its  constituent  parts  like  a  spilled 
picture  puzzle.  Russia  seethes  with  un- 
rest. The  Ukrainians  want  the  help  of 
America  in  coming  into  their  own. 

So  it  went,  from  the -Hindu  who  spoke 
for  the  three  hundred  millions  who  deny 
that  England  holds  India  for  India's 
sake,  to  the  member  of  the  Finnish  par- 
liament who  told  of  the  marvelous  revo- 
lution brought  about  by  the  Socialists 
who  fill  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
seats  in  the  single  democratic  chamber 
elected  by  the  whole  people  regardless 
even  of  sex. 

And  finally  there  was  the  Filipino, 
who  looked  like  a  boy  but  spoke  like  a 
man  and  a  patriot.  He  would  not,  he 
said,  go  into  the    'mischances"  through 


I  AM  UNCLB  SAM 

I  AM  wise  with  the  wisdom  of 
maturity  and  of  experience, 
but  without  great  age.  I  am 
affluent,  well-clothed,  well 
housed  and  well  nourished.  My  eye 
is  the  seeing  eye  and  my  hand  typifies 
strength — although  it  is  as  3'et  an  un- 
trained and,  perhaps,  an  unconscious 
strength,  because  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  me  to  use  it. 

"My  vision  is  broader  and  I  medi- 
tate on  things  of  more  serious  nature 
than  it  was  my  custom  to  consider 
before,  because  a  War  has  brought 
me  into  a  new  relation  with  things 
which  are  world  wide  rather  than 
held  to  the  limits  of  my  own  land. 
I  face  new  problems,  new  relations, 
new  obligations.  To  me  many  look 
to  take  up  the  torch  of  Progress, 
where  War  and  Hate  have  cast  it 
down,  and  to  march  on  with  it,  not 
for  the  betterment  of  myself  alone, 
but  of  mankind.  And  I  know  I 
must  be  humble  without  cowardice, 
strong  without  arrogance,  simple 
without  folly  and  ready  without  de- 
sign. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  call  me 
Uncle  Sam,  but  I  am  more  than  the 
lank  figure,  clad  in  the  uncouth  gar- 
ments of  a  by-gone  age.  I  am  the 
soul  of  a  people." — Donahey  in  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


which  the  insurgent  islanders  found 
themselves  submerged  by  the  allies  they 
had  welcomed  and  fought  beside.  They 
have  home  rule  and  fair  treatment.  But 
it  is  freedom  they  want.  They  fought 
Spain  for  it,  they  fought  the  United 
States  for  it  until  the  fight  was  all 
knocked  out  of  them  by  forces  such  as 
only  a  great  country  could  muster. 

Since  then  they  have  unceasingly  agi- 
tated for  it  in  the  islands,  at  Washing- 
ton, through  the  newspapers,  wherever 
they  could  get  a  hearing.  With  a  bill 
proposing  their  independence  before 
Congress,  the  papers  are  full  of  state- 
ments against  them  by  prominent  men. 
Only  the  other  day,  the  speaker  said,  a 
man  introduced  as  a  great  authority  on 
the  East  had  argued  against  Philippine 
independence  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
stir    up    the    subjects   of    European    de- 


pendencies. If  that  were  true,  he  for 
one  was  for  it  on  that  very  ground. 

As  to  specific  claims,  they  set  forth 
that  of  the  seven  and  one-half  million 
Filipinos,  seven  million  are  Christians. 
They  have  less  illiteracy  than  the  South 
American  republics,  less  than  some  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  occupy 
a  compact  territory  distant  from  neigh- 
bors. They  have  had  considerable  prac- 
tice in  self-government  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  its  results.  They  want  in- 
dependence— feel  they  have  full  right  to 
it — and  they  are  going  to  keep  ever- 
lastingly after  it  until  they  get  it. 

Some  good  Socialist  doctrine  was 
preached  at  them.  The  Filipino  was  told 
that  after  he  had  won  political  freedom 
he  would  still  be  exploited  economically 
and  have  to  fight  that  out,  too,  probably 
against  members  of  his  own  race.  And 
the  Ukrainian,  that  his  people  were  not 
exploited  because  they  were  Ukrainians 
but  because  they  were  workingmen  and 
poor — witness  the  Jews  and  the  Poles. 
And  the  whole  trend  of  the  evening  to 
glorify  nations,  to  stir  up  national  feel- 
ing, was  decried  as  blocking  the  way 
toward  the  international  working-class 
movement  which  should  free  all  men 
from  the  economic  exploitation  of  which 
armies  and  governments  were  but  tools. 

The  Socialist  member  from  Finland 
agreed  heartily,  but  to  most  of  the  speak- 
ers internationalism  appeared  a  far-off 
hazy  dream.  •  They  were  full  of  their 
fatherlands  and  here  in  the  explosion  of 
war  was  a  chance  that  the  flying  frag- 
ments of  the  map  might  fall  in  sunny 
places.  They  talked  and  likely  enough 
felt  much  as  Patrick  Henry  did.  And 
they  seemed,  these  American  spokesmen 
for  407y2  millions,  not  so  much  sub- 
merged as  submersible,  like  under-sea 
craft — as  if  in  old  cultures,  old  tongues, 
old  heroes  and  their  deeds,  there  is 
enough  of  buoyancy  to  float  them  to  the 
top. 
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WO  WAYS  OF  BUILDING  FARM 
COLONIES 

The  first  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  farm  colony 
for  vagrants  taken  by  the  state  of  New 
York  three  years  ago  may  soon  be  with- 
drawn. Recent  newspaper  dispatches 
from  Albany  give  basis  to  rumors  that 
the  property  purchased  in  1912  for  the 
colony  is  now  being  considered  as  a  site 
for  a  state  prison  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  Sing  Sing.  In  exchange,  the  in- 
dustrial Farm  Colony  for  Vagrants 
would  probably  receive  another  property, 
originally  chosen  for  Sing  Sing. 

The  latter  site  is  held  to  be  neither 
suitable  for  profitable  farming  nor  desir- 
able in  point  of  health  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  institution.  Moreover,  it  is 
so  near  the  Connecticut  border  that 
vagrants  committed  to  the  colony  would 
be  under  constant  temptation  to  escape 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  state. 
With  so  poor  a  site  it  is  quite  conceivable 
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that  the  Industrial  Farm  Colony  project 
will  be  still  further  postponed,  if  not  al- 
together abandoned. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  colony 
of  this  character  is  necessary  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  unemployment.  At 
present,  New  York  state  offers  no  op- 
portunity for  restoring  the  unemploy- 
able to  industrial  and  physical  fitness,  or 
for  sentencing  to  compulsory  labor  men 
who  refuse  to  work.  The  confirmed 
vagrant  is  sent  to  the  workhouse  for 
from  three  or  six  months,  where  he 
knows  that  he  runs  a  chance  of  not  hav- 
ing to  work  at  all,  or  where  he  certainly 
will  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  if  he 
were  earning  his  own  living.  Were  the 
vagrant  to  realize  that  he  faced  the 
danger  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  to 
hard  labor  for  from  one  to  three  years 
in  an  industrial  farm  colony,  he  would 
be  likely  to  accept  opportunity  for  work 
or  to  leave  the  state. 

These  are  the  arguments  that  led  to 
the  first  step  toward  a  farm  colony  for 
vagrants.  In  1909  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  a 
number  of  other  agencies  in  New  York 
city  began  a  definite  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  colony. 

In  1911  the  legislature  enacted  the  de- 
sired legislation  and  before  the  close  of 
the  same  year  Governor  Dix  appointed 
a  board  of  seven  managers  to  carry  out 
the  project.  This  board  in  1912  pur- 
chased 800  acres  of  land  in  Dutchess 
county  for  $60,000.  The  legislature  had 
appropriated  $100,000,  so  that  $40,000 
might  have  been  available  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  But  as  the  board  of 
managers  had  estimated  that  at  least 
$225,000  was  needed  for  construction, 
they  apparently  considered  $40,000  too 
small  a  sum  with  which  to  begin  work 
and  the  money  was  allowed  to  return  to 
the  state  treasury.  The  board  believed, 
also,  that  the  state  administration  was  so 
unsympathetic  with  the  farm  colony  proj- 
ect that  further  funds  might  not  have 
been  made  available  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $40,000,  and  that  therefore 
the  use  of  that  amount  would  have  been 
in  vain.  A  transfer  would  have  been 
necessary  to  make  any  of  the  $40,000 
available  for  maintenance  or  salaries. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  board 
formally  voted  on  May  20,  1913,  that 
"no  further  construction  be  entered  into 
until  the  attitude  of  the  state  government 
should  be  learned  regarding  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  present  site."  Since 
then  nothing  in  the  way  of  sustained  ef- 
fort has  been  done  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
unfortunate  history  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  City  Farm 
Colony  for  Inebriates,  started  under  not 
dissimilar  circumstances.  Mayor  Gaynor 
appointed  the  Board  of  Inebriety  in  the 
summer  of  1911.  After  some  difficulty 
in  adjusting  an  uncertain  title  the  man- 
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»THE  MOURNERS 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN  does  not 
agree  with  the  spirit  of  this  car- 
toon, if  the  newspapers  quoted  him 
correctly  the  other  day.  He  thinks 
a  farm  prison  near  the  metropolitan 
district  would  be  a  good  thing,  but 
that  Sing  Sing  should  be  kept  as  a 
receiving  station.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  century-old  cell  block,  favored  by 
the  governor,  has  been  steadily  op- 
posed for  years  by  students  of  prison 
reform. 


agers  acquired  for  $75,000,  800  acres  at 
Warwick,  Orange  county.  That  was  in 
February,  1913.  In  May  of  that  year 
$5,660  was  obtained  and  spent  in  repair- 
ing the  manor  house  upon  the  estate, 
but  efforts  to  obtain  $200,000  from  the 
city  for  the  erection  of  buildings  were 
unsuccessful. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  begin 
operation  in  a  small  way.  In  August, 
1914,  one  army  tent  and  some  camp 
equipment  were  procured  and  the  Colony 
for  Inebriates  was  begun  with  six  pa- 
tients. Shortly  thereafter  $7,000  was  ob- 
tained for  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
shack.  By  using  the  manor  house  after 
it  became  too  cold  to  keep  the  patients 
in  the  tent,  and  later  by  utilizing  the 
shack,  which  accommodates  fifty-six 
men,  the  colony  succeeded  in  caring  for 
sixty  patients  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1914,  with  an  average  daily  census  of 
twenty-one.  Nine  tents  were  added  to 
the  colony  last  summer  and  the  quarters 
were  enlarged  so  that  altogether  423  in- 
dividuals were  given  care  with  an  aver- 
age daily  census  of  86. 

The  city  signified  its  approval  of  the 
project  on  the  first  day  of  this  month 
when  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
lion  of  permanent  buildings. 

rhose  who  have  been  following  the 
work  of  the  Colony  for  Inebriates  be- 
lieve  that  it  has  been  successful  because 
it  was  willing  to  start  in  a  small  way 
when  it  could  not  obtain  the  money  it 
wanted  to  begin  operations  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  After  there  was  actually 
something  in  progress  on  the  farm  in 
Orange  county  and  when  the  board  of 
manager-,  could   talk   about  the  needs  of 


the  patients  there,  it  became  increasingly 
easy  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  the  enterprise. 

Altogether  the  colony  received  $22,660 
in  1914  and  $39,440  in  1915.  With  little 
more  than  half  of  the  money,  therefore, 
which  the  board  of  managers  of  the  state 
Industrial  Farm  Colony  had  allowed  to 
return  to  the  state  treasury,  the  Colony 
for  Inebriates  was  started  and  operated 
during  a  period  of  more  than  six  months. 
Indeed,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1916  the 
Colony  for  Inebriates  had  expended  only 
$22,000  more  than  the  $40,000  which  the 
Industrial  Farm  Colony  had  had  avail- 
able for  its  work  but  did  not  use. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Indus- 
trial Farm  Colony  are  Samuel  Unter- 
myer  and  John  G.  O'Keefe,  of  New  York 
city ;  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Prison  Association  of  New- 
York;  Charles  S.  Rogers,  of  Hudson ; 
George  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell ;  and  Louis 
E.  Desbecker,  of  Buffalo. 
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AR'S  CONTRADICTIONS— A 
PACIFIST  FOR  CONSCRIPTION 


Ronald  Macfie,  now  in  New 
York  city  is  a  Britisher  of  contradic- 
tions. He  was  an  examining  physician 
at  a  recruiting  station  in  the  East  End 
of  London  and  at  the  same  time  a  paci- 
fist— an  inconsistency  which  in  the  end 
caused  his  forced  resignation  from  the 
war  office  and  his  visit  to  America  to 
find  a  publisher  for  the  book  which  he 
has  written  on  the  war. 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Macfie,  the 
advocate  of  peace,  is  a  staunch  supporter 
of  conscription.  This  incongruous  stand 
is  due  largely  to  his  personal  experience 
in  a  recruiting  office.  The  volunteer  en- 
listment plan  has  been  successful  numer- 
ically, he  claims,  but  it  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  efficient  in  getting  the  right 
men  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  voluntary.  When  men  did 
not  respond  freely  from  patriotism  and 
a  sense  of  duty,  they  were  actually  "con- 
scripted" with  taunts,  cajolery  and 
threats  of  losing  their  work. 

"What  can  be  more  undignified  and 
repugnant,"  asks  the  doctor,  "than  to  see 
a  well-known  London  preacher  on  a  re- 
cruiting box  in  Trafalgar  Square  beck- 
oning to  a  young  chap  of  nineteen  or  so 
in  the  crowd,  and  wheedling.  'Come  now. 
laddie,  that's  a  good  laddie!'" 

Peace  sentiment,  in  Dr.  Macfie's  opin- 
ion, is  at  low  ebb  in  England  and  dif- 
fusion of  what  peace  feeling  exists  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  Except  for  sup- 
pressing several  issues  of  the  Labor 
Leader  and  certain  Irish  newspapers,  the 
government,  to  the  doctor's  knowledge. 
has  not  openly  or  officially  interfered 
with  freedom  of  speech. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  however,  to 
prevent  rowdies,  both  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, from  breaking  up  peace  meetings. 
Thus,  at  a  meeting  under  the  auspie 
the  Union  for  Democratic  Control  in 
Memorial  Hall,  which  Dr.  Macfie  attend- 
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ed  on  November  29,  a  crowd  of  colonial 
soldiers  and  civilian  demonstrators 
forced  their  way  into  the  building, 
knocked  about  F.  Pethick  Lawrence  and 
other  speakers  on  the  platform  and  final- 
ly established  as  "chairman"  a  certain 
"Captain  Parsons"  who  is  understood  to 
be  a  prominent  speaker  at  recruiting 
meetings. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  means  has 
been  employed,  Dr.  Macfie  declares,  to 
inflame  the  hatred  of  the  English  peo- 
ple against  the  Germans  so  that  any 
gleam  of  humanity  or  tolerance  has  been 
engulfed  in  the  sweep  of  passion 
through  the  country.  The  Union  for 
Democratic  Control,  Dr.  Macfie  believes, 
has  withstood  the  storm  of  feeling  better 
than  other  peace  organizations  and 
though  cautious  and  conservative,  is  do- 
ing the  best  work  in  demanding  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  He  adds  a  harsh  criti- 
cism of  women — that  women  with  their 
elemental  passion  aroused  are  far  more 
cruel  and  vindictive  than  are  men  toward 
the  enemy. 

After  the  war  Dr.  Macfie  predicts  that 
the  race  will  not  suffer  so  much  eugenic- 
ally  as  many  people  believe :  first,  be- 
cause men  between  nineteen  and  forty- 
five  drafted  to  war  are  leaving  stock  be- 
hind them  and,  second,  because  there  are 
many  young  men  under  nineteen  and 
many  men  in  the  prime  of  life  left  to  re- 
populate  the  country.  The  great  blow 
that  England  is  receiving,  to  his  mind,  is 
economic  and  moral — economic,  because 
of  the  enormous  debt,  the  sudden  end  of 
the  present  inflated  prosperity,  the  bur- 
den of  the  soldiery  who  will  return  to 
find  their  work  gone ;  moral,  because  of 
the  inbreeding  of  hatred,  hardness  and 
militarism  in  a  freedom-loving  people. 

THE  SPINGARN  MEDAL  FOR  AN 
ARMY  MAN 

A  year  ago  on  Washington's 
birthday,  it  was  a  scientist,  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Just,  professor  in  Howard  University 
Medical  School,  who  was  awarded  the 
first  Spingarn  medal  for  his  work  in 
biological  research.  This  year  it  was  a 
soldier,  Major  Charles  Young  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry,  who  was  summoned  from 
his  port  in  Arizona  to  receive  it  at  the 
hands  of  Governor  McCall  at  a  meeting 
held  Tuesday  evening  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston. 

The  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
American  Negro  who  has  rendered  the 
most  distinguished  service  during  the 
year  in  any  field  of  honorable  or  ele- 
vated endeavor.  The  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  holds  it  to  be  the  most  marked 
recognition  which  a  colored  man  ca»n  re- 
ceive in  this  country. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1889  from 
West  Point  to  which  he  was  appointed 
from  his  home  in  Ohio,  Major  Young 
served  in  various  army  posts  and  through 
the  Spanish  war.  For  some  time  he  was 
detailed  as  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Sequoia  and  Grant  national  parks  in  Cali- 


fornia, where  he  made  a  reputation  for 
improvements  in  the  parks  and  for 
economic  administration.  In  1904,  he 
was  sent  to  Haiti  and  thence  twice  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  absence  of  the 
colonel  he  reviewed  the  regiment — the 
first  occurrence  of  the  kind,  it  is  said, 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  army. 
But  it  is  his  work  in  Liberia  for  which 
he  is  best  known  and  which  formed  the 
chief  basis  of  the  award  of  the  Spingarn 
medal.  He  was  sent  to  Liberia  as  mili- 
tary attache,  and  while  there  undertook 
the  organization  and  training  of  a  con- 
stabulary force  for  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment and  the  construction  of  roads  to  the 
interior.  His  constabulary  not  only  pre- 
vented uprisings  of  the  native  tribes,  but 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  heading  off 
violations  of  neutrality  by  this  little 
African  republic,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
the  dependencies  of  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Liberian  government 
was  anxious  that  Major  Young  remain, 
but  the  military  law  required  that  for 
the  next  two  years  he  serve  with  troops, 
following  his  four  years  detached  ser- 
vice. 

A  POPULAR   VOTE   ON   A  BLACK 
GHETTO 

The  first  popular  election  on 
Negro  segregation  in  the  United  States 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  February  29, 
as  the  result  of  the  first  initiative  peti- 
tion filed  under  the  new  city  charter 
adopted  in  1914.  The  citizens  will  vote 
at  a  special  election  on  two  ordinances 
which  would  designate  all  blocks  in  the 
city  either  as  "white,"  "colored"  or 
"mixed"  blocks,  and  would  prevent 
colored  people  from  moving  into  white 
blocks,  or  white  into  colored.  The  form 
follows  closely  the  ordinances  enacted  in 
Louisville,  Baltimore  and  other  cities. 
The  election  will  bring  to  a  focus  a  move- 
ment of  six  years'  growth  among  real 
estate  dealers  and  white  residents  of  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Against  the  proponents  of  Negro  seg- 
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regation  have  lined  up  a  strong  citizens' 
committee  composed  of  leading  white 
men,  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  all  the  newspapers,  both 
English  and  German,  and  the  local  Re- 
publican organization  which  controls 
municipal  politics. 

ABILITY  TO  DICKER,  THB  REAL 
SKILLED  SALESMANSHIP 

Retail  clerks  are  not  just  retail 
clerks.  There  are  skilled  clerks  and  un- 
skilled clerks.  Down  on  Division  street 
in  New  York  city's  East  Side,  one  hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  skilled  salesmen  are 
striking  for  better  working  conditions, 
and  they  are  confident  that  when  the 
busy  season  comes  in  the  spring,  the  un- 
skilled men  and  women  from  the  uptown 
one-price  department  stores,  who  are  now 
taking  their  places,  will  have  to  resign. 
For  on  Division  street,  most  of  the  prices 
are  "blind,"  and  one  must  judge  his  cus- 
tomer carefully,  price  a  coat  perhaps  at 
$26  and  be  sure  of  his  employer's  praises 
if  it  is  sold  at  $12.  Dickering  and  bar- 
gaining take  an  expert  in  the  trade. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  capable 
of  so  much  responsibility  that  these  sales- 
men have  succeeded  in  forming  a  strong 
organization  when  attempts  to  do  so 
among  others  have  failed.  For  over  four 
weeks  now,  they  have  been  marching  two 
by  two  up  and  down  all  day  long  in  front 
of  the  long  row  of  merchandise  stores 
that  line  the  street  on  either  side  for  two 
blocks  or  more,  and  saying  to  customers 
and  possible  "scabs": 

"General  strike  is  on.  Please  sympa- 
thize with  the  strikers.  These  stores 
are  open  seven  days  in  the  week  until 
eleven  or  eleven-thirty  at  night." 

Inside  stand  the  employers,  looking 
out  occasionally  to  say : 

"They're  too  lazy  to  work.  They're 
the  kind  that  are  always  hanging  around 
the  corner  and  laughing  on  the  streets. 
They  don't  know  what  they  want.  We 
respect  union  men,  sure.  But  these  men? 
They  don't  know  how  to  form  a  union. 
They  want  to  have  a  union  so  that  we 
can't  fire  a  man  for  insulting  a  customer. 
We  always  treat  our  girls  right.  We 
know  the  law." 

And  they  point  to  copies  of  the  New 
York  state  labor  laws  pasted  up  on  the 
wall. 

"Our  women  work  54  hours  a  week, 
and  our  men  work  60  hours  a  week.  We 
give  every  employe  one  day  off'  in  seven. 
We  close  up  at  nine  o'clock  sharp  at  night 
and  our  clerks  go  home.  We  ourselves 
have  to  go  upstairs  and  look  over  the 
stock  for  the  next  day.  Now,  will  you 
tell  me  what  they're  striking  for,  out 
there?" 

The  strikers  say  that  they  are  sched- 
uled to  come  in  at  9:30  or  10:30  in  the 
morning,  to  have  a  full  hour  for  lunch 
and  dinner,  to  leave  the  store  at  nine  at 
night,  and  to  have  a  day  of  rest  some- 
time during  the  week — but  that  they 
don't  get  it.     While  they  are  off  some- 
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where  in  the  store  eating  lunch,  the  boss 
calls,  "Customer."  At  night  they  have 
to  stay  on  after  hours,  if  there  is  a  cus- 
tomer, and  the  day  during  the  week  on 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  free  they 
are  expected  at  the  store,  they  say. 
When  the  inspector  comes  he  looks  at 
the  schedule  of  hours  and  finds  it  is 
Sadie's  day  off.  Sadie  is  in  the  store, 
but  she  is  "manager"  that  day.  So  the 
inspector  has  no  fault  to  find. 

According  to  the  strikers,  the  stand- 
ards which  had  supposedly  been  ade- 
quately settled  by  law  are  still  to  be  won. 

NDICTMENTS  QUASHED  IN  BIRTH 
CONTROL  CASE 


I 


Margaret  A.  Sanger,  militant  ad- 
vocate of  birth  control,  who  was  indicted 
two  years  ago  under  section  211  of  the 
federal  law  for  sending  improper  mat- 
ter through  the  mails,  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  face  trial.  After  postpone- 
ment and  postponement  of  trial,  the 
twelve  counts  against  Mrs.  Sanger  were 
dismissed  on  February  18,  by  Federal 
Judge  A.  G.  Dayton  of  West  Virginia, 
sitting  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  indictment  was  based 
on  articles  in  her  paper,  the  Woman 
Rebel,  following  complaints  made  by 
Anthony  Comstock.  To  quote  the  legal 
language  of  the  indictments,  these  ar- 
ticles were  "of  such  vile,  obscene,  filthy 
and  indecent  character  that  a  further 
description  thereof  would  defile  the  rec- 
ords of  the  court."  Yet  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Harold  A.  Content,  in 
moving  that  the  indictment  be  dismissed, 
explained  that  Mrs.  Sanger  was  not  a 
disorderly  person. 

Whether  the  change  in  sentiment  is 
due  to  Mr.  Comstock's  demise,  the  vig- 
orous agitation  carried  on  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Sanger  or  chivalry  for  the  "rec- 
ords of  the  court,"  advocates  of  family 
limitation  count  the  quashing  of  the  in- 
dictments an  acquittal  of  Mrs.  Sanger 
and  a  harbinger  of  leniency  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  birth  control. 

THE  WOODEN  NUTMEG  AMONG 
HEALTH  BOARDS 

They  still  have  wooden  nut- 
megs in  Connecticut,  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  wooden  nutmeg  habit  once 
acquired  makes  people  cautious  about 
nutmegs  in  general. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  annual  report 
published  last  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
search Association,  Greenwich,  needs 
no  commentator  to  point  out  either  the 
wood  in  the  nutmegs  or  the  caution  in 
the  public  mind. 

A  state  Board  of  Health  with  advisory 
powers  only,  so  handicapped  by  lack  of 
appropriations  as  to  limit  even  advisory 
powers  to  the  mere  diagnosis  of  serious 
epidemics,  and  consultation  in  regard  to 
the  pollution  of  streams ;  every  city,  bor- 
ough, or  large  town  a  law  unto  itself 
as   regards  health   matters,   some   three- 


fourths  of  the  population,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  the  state  or  county  officers  be- 
yond a  prescribed  exchange  of  courtesies 
— these  are  some  of  the  wooden  proposi- 
tions brought  to  the  attention  of  last 
year's  General  Assembly  by  a  commis- 
sion whose  modest  recommendations 
were  promptly  defeated  by  the  sovereign 
citizens  of  the  ancient  commonwealth. 

And  as  to  caution — in  the  report  of 
this  commission,  a  resume  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Research 
Association,  the  following  statements 
will  be  found : 

"We  are  unnecessarily  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  some  2,000  individuals  in  the 
state  every  year,  and  are  needlessly 
careless  of  the  health,  vigor,  and  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  many  more  thousands 
living  under  industrial  conditions. 

"The  inspector  of  domestic  animals  has 
more  power  in  the  field  of  protecting  the 
health  of  animals,  than  has  the  state 
Board  of  Health  in  the  field  of  protect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

"The  constructive  work  of  medicine 
and  science  has  developed  a  field  of  im- 
mense possibilities  for  improving  the 
general  health  and  welfare,  if  agencies 
can  be  developed  for  carrying  such  work 
forward  without  doing  violence  to  our 
traditions." 

As  he  rounds  that  period  the  dazed 
reader  should  remember,  if  he  can,  that 
darkest  Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  west  by 
New  York  state,  and  that  bulletins  from 
the  far  country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
even  more  remote  commonwealths  where 
effective  health  departments  are  at  work, 
can  always  be  obtained  for  the  asking. 

But  shall  the  sovereign  citizens  of 
Charter  Oak  depend  on  such  as  these? 
Missouri,  of  course,  can  be  "shown." 
The  documents  in  evidence  make  it  ap- 
parent that  Connecticut  will  have  to 
evolve,  and  this  fact  is  understood  by 
the  members  of  her  public-spirited  Re- 
search Association.  Contrasting  the 
record  of  last  year  with  more  recent  de- 
velopments, the  outlook  brightens.  A 
program  adopted  by  the  society  for  the 
current  year  outlines  an  educational 
health  campaign  that  may  be  called  a 
model  for  citizen  effort  of  the  kind. 

Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  former  direc- 
tor of  education  and  publicity  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
who  was  recently  called  to  fill  the  newly 
created  chair  of  public  health  at  Yale 
University,  situated  in  this  same  state  of 
Connecticut,  has  aided  largely  in  shaping 
this  program.  The  activities  undertaken 
include  health  surveys,  health  exhibits, 
public  health  traveling  libraries,  publicity 
through  news  articles  and  bulletins,  a 
health  lecture  service,  a  health  masque 
and  pageant,  a  state  bureau  of  informa- 
tion and  service,  a  legislative  reference 
directory  and  a  series  of  meetings  to  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

An  important  development  of  the  work 


is  the  interest  and  promise  of  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  local  granges. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  each  grange 
organize  a  committee  on  public  health  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  rural  schools  in  its  district. 
Reports  of  these  studies  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  judges  in  the  spring 
when  a  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
grange  committee  that  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  most  exhaustive  study. 

The  research  association  offers  this 
prize,  which  will  consist  of  the  services 
of  a  trained  public  health  nurse  to  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  local  health  offi- 
cer in  the  district  of  the  successful 
grange  for  the  summer  months.  The 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Research 
Association  is  Mrs.  W.  E.  D.  Scott. 

Connecticut  may  no  longer  be  a  farm- 
ers' state,  but  her  Assembly  is  still  a 
farmer's  Assembly,  and  if  farmers'  or- 
ganizations can  be  definitely  enlisted  in 
such  an  educational  campaign  as  the  one 
launched  by  the  Research  Association,  it 
is  safe  to  prophesy  that  those  "tried  and 
proven  ways"  for  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  public  health  will  eventually  be 
found,  traditions  of  caution  and  wooden 
nutmegs  to  the  contrary. 
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ORE  FBAR  THAN   ANTHRAX 
FROM  CAT  FUR 


A  bulletin  from  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health  denies  the 
startling  report  that  cat  furs  coming 
from  Barren  Island  contained  germs  of 
anthrax. 

Dr.  Graham  Rogers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hygiene  of  the  state  Industrial 
Commission,  found,  it  is  said,  a  case  of 
anthrax  in  a  little  child  whose  carriage 
rug  was  made  of  cat  fur  coming  orig- 
inally from  Barren  Island.  Dr.  Rogers 
recommended  stringent  measures  of  dis- 
infection for  furs  from  the  island ;  and 
also  urged  that  "anthrax  ports"  in  China 
and  South  America  be  quarantined  and 
cat  fur  and  hides  in  general  be  brought 
under  the  strictest  supervision. 

Commissioner  Emerson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  offers  the  records  of  the 
department  to  show  that  the  nine  cases 
of  anthrax  which  have  appeared  in  the 
city  during  the  past  year  were  not 
among  employes  at  Barren  Island  but 
were  a  lawyer,  a  candy-maker,  a  medi- 
cal student,  a  weigher  in  the  Custom 
House,  two  laborers,  a  shoemaker,  and 
two  persons  not  employed.  In  no  case 
was  the  source  of  infection  known. 

Anthrax  is  said  to  be  much  more  fre- 
quent abroad  than  it  is  here.  It  is  usual- 
ly encountered  in  wool-sorters  and  in 
those  who  handle  raw  hides,  raw  bristles 
and  mohair.  As  for  severer  measures 
of  quarantine,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  no  "anthrax  ports." 

It  is  said  that  the  state  Industrial  Com- 
mission has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  and  that 
an  investigation  by  the  service  will  im- 
mediatelv  follow. 


THE   FOUR   AGES  OF   WOMAN 

How  far  is  industrial  subjugation  of  the  sex 

involved  in  certain  phases 

of  feminism 


T  N  THIS  and  four  succeeding 
brief  articles,  Mr.  Martin  sets 
forth  his  program  of  humanism  in 
opposition  to  certain  implications 
of  the  modern  feminist  movement, 
as  he  evaluates  the  latter  and  as 
they  bear  especially  upon  the  life 
and  labor  of  women  wage-earners. 
Mr.  Martin  is  of  English  birth  and 
took  part  in  the  Fabian  movement 
before  coming  to  this  country  in 
the  nineties.  Here  he  married 
Prestonia  Mann,  and  together  they 
have  been  active  for  years  in  civic 
reform,  in  economic  movements 
and  in  education.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  have  found  themselves  a 
minority  among  many  of  their  old 
associates  in  standing  out  against 
what  might  be  called  applied  fem- 
inism; notably  in   the  Nezu   York 


By  "John  Martin 


school  board  discussions  of  a  year 
ago,  during  the  teacher-mother 
controversy. 

At  their  place  on  Grymes  Hill, 
Staten  Island,  which  is  now  the 
home  of  three  adopted  children, 
and  at  their  lodge  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  they  have  drafted  a  book  to 
be  published  this  spring  under  the 
title  Feminism:  Its  Fallacies  and 
Follies,  in  which  they  present  the 
general  philosophy  of  social  well- 


being  with    which    they  approach 
current  issues. 

At  a  time  when  the  war  is  up- 
rooting millions  of  men  from  their 
homes .  and  work,  many  of  them 
never  to  return;  when  women  are 
being  put  at  a  thousand  occupa- 
tions to  fill  the  men's  places — per- 
haps permanently;  and  when  chil- 
dren must  grow  to  maturity  in  the 
midst  of  war,  poverty  and  broken 
homes,  their  espousal  of  the  con- 
servation of  family  life  has  more 
than  passing  significance.  These 
articles,  spirited,  provocative,  rang- 
ing over  the  whole  working  life 
of  women,  become  then  a  distinc- 
tive and  opportune  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion which  the  ivorld  at  large  is  in 
for. — Editor. 


I.      The  Industrial  Subjugation  of  Woman 


CHANGES  in  the  economic  status 
of   woman   in   western   society 
are    proceeding   apace.      Some 
with  blare  of  trumpets;  others 
without  observation.     And  those  which 
are   unnoticed   are   sometimes   the   most 
revolutionary. 

Paradoxically  enough,  while  medical 
schools,  law  schools  and  theological  sem- 
inaries were  entered  with  loud  huzzas 
after  prolonged  bombardment  by  a  few 
hundreds  of  women,  the  factory,  ma- 
chine-shop and  store,  eagerly  thrown 
open  by  thrifty  proprietors  to  those  who 
would  work  for  the  lowest  wages,  were 
occupied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women' without  agitation  or  tumult. 

But,  the  invasion  accomplished,  it  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  woman's 
movement.  It  has  found  its  philoso- 
phers, its  glorifiers,  its  poetesses.  Today 
the  struggle  for  the  so-styled  "economic 
independence"  of  woman  is  an  accepted 
part  of  what  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
defines  feminism  to  be:  "the  revolt 
against  the  barriers  which  laws  and  cus- 
tom have  interposed  between  woman  and 
human  freedom."  Any  work  for  wages, 
however  onerous,  is  extolled  as  "eco- 
nomic independence,"  an  indication  that 
the  woman  is  freeing  herself  from  her 
age-long  subjection  as  a  "mere  female" 
and  asserting  her  dignity  as  a  human 
being. 

In  their  laudation  of  money-earning 
and    their    exaltation    of    woman's    out- 


family  work,  feminists  glimpse  hazily 
the  lot  of  the  millions  of  wage-earners 
and  gaze  fixedly,  until  hypnotized,  on  the 
shining  instances  of  highly  salaried  earn- 
ers. Overmastered  by  their  own  yearn- 
ing to  fill  high  places  of  responsibility, 
they  assume  to  speak  for  womankind 
and  wail  to  the  world  that  the  whole  sex 
longs  for  more  work.  "We  women,  to- 
day, demand  all  labor  for  our  province," 
exclaims  Olive  Schreiner,  with  the  fer- 
vor of  italics,  over  and  over  again. 

This  demand,  she  says,  is  in  pursu- 
ance of  "an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a 
section  of  the  race  to  save  itself  from 
inactivity  and  degeneration."  Women 
are  threatened  with  moral  death  by 
"parasitism,"  by  living  without  labor, 
idly  sucking  sustenance  from  man.  And 
this  dread  fate  "threatens  vast  masses" 
of  women  and  "may,  under  future  condi- 
tions, threaten  the  entire  body."  For, 
while  "female  paraspasm  in  the  past  re- 
sembled gout — a  disease  dangerous  only 


The  succeeding  articles  will  in 
turn   take  up: 

II.     Woman's      Work      Before 
Marriage 

III.  The    Married    Woman    in 

Industry 

IV.  The  Mother  in  Industry 
V.     Woman's     Work     in     the 

Autumn  of  Life. 


to  the  overfed,  pampered  and  few,  never 
to  the  population  of  any  society  as  a 
whole" — in  the  next  fifty  years,  "it  is 
inevitable  that  not  merely  a  class  but  the 
whole  bodies  of  females  in  civilized  so- 
ciety must  sink  into  a  state  of  more  or 
less  absolute  dependence  on  their  sexual 
functions  alone,"  unless,  indeed,  women, 
stirred  by  the  preaching  of  feminists, 
"grasp  the  new  forms  of  labor  and  pro- 
cure all  labor  for  their  province." 
(Woman  and  Labor,  page  115.) 

Already  they  are  conquering  in  a 
variety  of  industries  and  President  Cary 
M.  Thomas  of  Byrn  Mawr  College  is 
"sure  that  in  two  or  three  generations, 
practically  all  women  will  either  support 
themselves  or  engage  in  some  form  of 
civic  activity."  (Educational  Review, 
June,  1908.) 

Indeed,  woman  may  supersede  man  as 
the  provider  since  it  is  possible,  as 
Oliver  Schreiner  foresees,  "that  with  the 
smaller  general  bulk  and  the  muscular 
fineness  and  the  preponderance  of  brain 
and  nervous  system  in  net  bulk  over  the 
fleshy  and  osseous  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism, which  generally  characterize  the 
female,  go  mental  qualities  which  will 
peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  labor  of  the 
future."  So  that,  magnificent  to  re- 
late, "it  is  quite  possible  that,  taken  in 
the  bulk  and  on  the  whole,  the  female 
half  of  humanity  may  by  virtue  of  a 
structural  adaptatien  be  found  more  fit- 
ted for  the  bulk  of  human  labors  in  the 
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future."  (Woman  and  Labor,  page 
116.) 

Then  let  man  beware.  The  blight  of 
parasitism  will  next  attack  him. 

In  one  of  the  gospel  books  of  femin- 
ism, Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  deplores 
that  "we  are  the  only  animal  species  in 
which  the  female  depends  on  the  male 
for  food,  the  only  animal  species  in 
which  the  sex  relation  is  also  an  eco- 
nomic relation."  (Woman  and  Econom- 
ics, page  5.)  This  difference,  she  ar- 
gues, puts  woman  a  little  lower  than  the 
brutes;  for  by  this  dependence  on  hus- 
band for  support,  "woman  has  been 
checked,  starved,  aborted  in  human 
growth,  and  the  swelling  forces  of  race 
development  have  been  driven  back  in 
each  generation  to  work  in  her  through 
sex  functions  alone."  (Woman  and 
Economics,  page  75.) 

So  it  is  the  traditional  family,  in 
which  the  father  is  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  supplies  the  livelihood,  which 
threatens  woman's  degradation — a  deg- 
radation already,  alas,  far  gone.  Home- 
keeping  mothers  are  a  disgrace  to  their 
sex,  it  appears,  and  a  menace  to  human- 
ity, so  subdued  to  their  own  shame  that 
they  are  unaware  of  it.  "We  carefully 
maintain  among  us  an  enormous  class  of 
non-productive  consumers — a  class  which 
is  half  the  world  and  mother  of  the 
other  half.  We  have  made  for  our- 
selves this  endless  array  of  horse-leech's 
daughters,  crying  'Give!  Give!'" 
(Woman  and  Economics,  page  118.) 

This  kind  of  doctrine  is  equally  ram- 
pant in  England.  The  London  Fabian 
Woman's  Group,  all  ardent  and  well- 
educated  feminists,  after  prolonged  con- 
sideration and  the  discussion  of  many 
papers,  flatly  indorse  the  wage-  or  salary- 
earning  self-support  of  all  women,  sin- 
gle or  married,  widowed  or  divorced. 
"Looking  forward  to  a  time  when  each 
individual  shall  be  economically  inde- 
pendent," they  work  to  "bring  women 
into  line  with  men  in  the  advance  to- 
wards paid  work  for  all;"  and  believing 
"economic  independence  to  be  the  one 
remedy  for  various  social  ills,"  they  are 
endeavoring  to  establish  that  "this  solu- 
tion must  ultimately  be  accepted  by  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens  irrespective  of 
sex."  Suffrage  without  wage-earning  is 
to  them  vain.  (New  Statesman,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1914.) 

A  T  the  root  of  the  feminist  demand 
for  "all  labor  for  woman's  prov- 
ince" is  the  complaint,  made  in  anguish 
and  bitterness,  that  man  excludes  woman 
from  lucrative  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness world  solely  on  account  of  her  sex. 
Law  and  custom,  based  on  man's  prefer- 
ences, she  laments,  shut  against  her  the 
avenues  into  life's  richest  careers.  Fem- 
inist pleas  imply  that  on  every  side  wom- 
an's ambition  is  restricted  by  a  statute 
of  limitations.  Certainly  in  America, 
that  supposition  has  scant  foundation. 


Not  statute  law  but  natural  law  bars 
women  from  eminence  in  industrial  life. 
And  nature  will  not  be  gainsaid.  For 
her  own  purposes,  she  has  endowed  the 
male  with  muscular  strength,  with  pug- 
nacity and  adventurous  spirit,  with  con- 
quering will  and  with  vaulting  ambition. 
She  does  not  handicap  him  for  com- 
mercial contest  by  a  periodic  drain  upon 
his  strength.  He  can  fight  with  com- 
petitors day  by  day,  year  in  and  year 
out  without  respite;  he  can  plan  long 
campaigns  and  follow  them  to  the  fa- 
tiguing and  distant  end  without  exhaus- 
tion. No  baby  drains  his  vitality  or 
paralyzes  his  roaming  spirit. 

The  family  responsibilities  which  are  in- 
escapable if  the  race  is  to  endure  exert 
opposing  influences  on  the  man  and  the 
woman  for  success  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. They  debilitate  her,  they  in- 
vigorate him.  They  pull  her  back  into 
the  home ;  they  thrust  him  out  into  the 
world.  They  bid  her  be  reposeful;  they 
bid  him  be  adventurous.  His  father- 
hood but  stimulates  his  energies  and 
adds  courage  to  his  enterprises.  While 
the  woman  is  enduring  the  pangs  that 
have  compelled  her  withdrawal,  per- 
chance at  a  critical  moment,  from  her 
outside  undertaking,  he  is  braced  for  her 
sake  to  more  strenuous  effort.  While 
the  infant  to  feed  its  own  life  is  sucking 
the  mother's  strength,  it  is  adding 
strength,  by  its  helpless  appeal,  to  the 
father's  determination. 

Few  occupations  offer  chances  either 
to  men  or  to  women  for  winning  na- 
tional distinction  or  considerable  for- 
tune. In  the  employments  which  en- 
gage the  mass  of  workers  at  weekly 
wages  woman's  competition  with  man  in 
office,  store  and  factory  has  meant  for 
woman  the  occupation  of  the  lowest 
places  at  the  meanest  wages.  Where- 
ever  skill,  experience,  brains  and  leader- 
ship yield  large  incomes,  there  she  is  in 
a  trifling  minority ;  wherever  weakness, 
unskilfulness  and  ignorance  are  worst 
exploited,  there  she  is  in  overwhelming 
majority.  In  the  sweated  trades,  which 
starve  the  workers  for  an  inhuman 
length  of  work  day,  woman,  not  man,  is 
the  chief  victim.  Only  her  children  en- 
dure similar  privation  and  fatigue. 

Everywhere  the  women  work  for  less 
remuneration  than  men  in  similar  call- 
ings and  hold  only  the  more  monotonous 
and  less  responsible  posts. 

"Those  who  enter  gainful  employ- 
ments as  girls  of  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen," writes  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  "may  marry  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
With  this  possibility  before  them,  they 
have  less  incentive  than  boys  to  learn 
trades.  The  consequence  of  these  two 
facts,  reinforced  by  the  inferior  strength 
of  women,  is  that  they  are  able  to  com- 
mand wages  which  average  about  one- 
half  those  that  are  paid  to  men.  This 
means   for   most   girls  and   women   who 


have  to  be  self-supporting,  a  heart-break- 
ing and  health-destroying  struggle.  Un- 
derpay and  the  correlative  overwork  are 
the  common  lot."  (Introduction  to 
Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade,  by 
Mary  Van  Kleeck.) 

A  humanist  program  for  women  in  in- 
dustry, a  program  consistent  with  her 
own  natural  and  happiest  development 
and  with  national  and  racial  welfare, 
must  take  cognizance  of 

1.  The  industrial  conditions  which  are 
inimical  to  all  girls  and  women; 

2.  The  special  conditions  applicable  to 
women  at  different  stages  of  life,  under 
which  they  may  beneficially  be  wage- 
earners. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  must  con- 
trol the  humanist  determination  of  wom- 
an's place  in  industry  is  that  nearly 
every  woman  is  a  potential  mother. 
Even  those  women  who  are  unhappily 
sterile  must  be  considered  through  most 
of  life  as  potential  mothers,  for  only  pro- 
longed experience  can  prove  their  steril- 
ity. This  potential  motherhood  is  wom- 
an's prime  social  value,  of  higher  worth 
to  her  and  to  the  nation  than  any  quan- 
tity of  cotton  she  can  spin,  or  ledgers 
she  can  balance  or  ribbons  she  can  sell 
across  the  counter. 

To  the  maintenance  of  her  power  for 
healthy,  happy  motherhood,  every  other 
factor  in  her  life  must  be  subordinate. 
Law  and  custom  should  distinguish,  with 
eternal  vigilance,  in  matters  industrial 
between  man's  place  and  woman's  place. 
Woman's  prime  difference  from  man,  in- 
stead of  being  ignored,  as  feminists  de- 
mand, should  be  more  and  more  watch- 
fully considered. 

For  woman  cannot  sell  her  labor  pow- 
er without  affecting  her  sex  power. 
"The  heart-breaking  and  health-destroy- 
ing struggle"  which,  Professor  Seager 
testifies  is  the  lot  of  "most  girls  and 
women  who  have  to  be  self-supporting," 
unavoidably  involves  damage  to  their 
powers  of  maternity.  A  man  may  be 
terribly  overworked  without  affecting  his 
power  for  paternity.  He  may  toil  for 
twenty-three  hours  and  yet  become  the 
father  of  a  healthy  child  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  hour.  He  may  stand  the  live-long 
day  at  a  machine  and  subsist  on  black 
bread  and  water,  and  still  beget  vigor- 
ous babies. 

But  a  woman  who  similarly  stands  all 
the  long  day  before  an  unwearying  ma- 
chine cannot  bring  forth  healthy  off- 
spring. She  has  sold  something  which 
her  wages  have  not  paid  for,  never 
could  pay  for — the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
next  generation. 

EMPLOYMENTS  not  so  mechanical 
but  yet  exhausting  have  their  pro- 
portionate effects  upon  the  woman's 
highest  function.  Appallingly  common 
are  the  cases  of  girls  with  tense  nervous 
organizations  and  delicate  brains  whose 
latent  maternity  has  been  rendered  a  tor- 
ture by  the  exhaustion  following  on  their 
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conscientious  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  school  and  college,  of  social  work  or 
society  life. 

No  industry  is  suitable  for  any  woman 
nor  should  be  open  to  her,  which  over- 
strains her  female  organs,  drains  the 
vitality  which  she  will  need  at  her  su- 
preme moment  or  so  denatures  her  as  to 
make  motherhood  distasteful. 

"Every  employment  open  to  women," 
is  the  motto  of  feminism.  "No  employ- 
ment open  to  women  unless  proven  non- 
injurious,"  is  the  motto  of  humanism. 

Already,  a  hesitating  start  has  been 
made  in  fixing  the  humanist  conditions 
under  which  an  industry  shall  be  closed 
to  women.  Women  are  forbidden  by  law 
in  civilized  states  to  work  underground 
in  the  dark  and  dirt  of  mines.  They  are 
usually  excluded  also  from  the  poisonous 
dangers  of  white  lead  works.  In  Amer- 
ica, they  are  forbidden  to  incur  the 
moral  dangers  of  service  behind  a  saloon 
bar.  In  six  states,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  Nebraska,  Massachusetts 
and  Oregon,  though  the  law  has  not  yet 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  work  in  factories  or 
workshops  by  night ;  in  a  number  of 
states  woman's  maximum  hours  of  labor 
are  legally  less  than  man's  maximum 
hours. 

Her  constitutional  right  to  contract  for 
the  sale  of  her  labor  has  been  limited, 
with  the  approval  of  the  supreme  courts 
of  various  states  and  of  the  United 
States,  as  man's  right  cannot  be  consti- 
tutionally limited,  under  the  exercise  of 
a  police  power  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  basic  fact  that  as  the  federal  Su- 
preme Court  said,  "Woman's  physical 
structure  and  the  performance  of  ma- 
ternal functions  place  here  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  struggle  for  subsistence." 

Even  these  tentative  restrictions  are 
condemned  by  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
feminists,  who  are  prepared  to  face  un- 
flinchingly the  sufferings  of  their  sisters 
caused  by  a  rigorously  logical  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  equal  treatment 
for  men  and  women  !  The  Equality  Al- 
liance of  New  York,  whose  membership 
includes  teachers,  editors,  professors  and 
writers  of  influence,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment of  the  state  constitution  which  shall 
make  it  impossible  to  deny  by  legislation 
"any  civil  or  legal  right  to  any  person 
on  account  of  sex."  They  would  even 
thus  prevent,  if  possible,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  humane  law  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  a  woman  in  factory, 
store  or  shop  for  a  few  weeks  before  or 
after  a  baby  is  born  to  her,  since  it  is  by 
nature  impossible  to  make  that  law  ap- 
plicable to  man. 

Truly,  they  have  the  courage  of  their 


feminism.  In  like  spirit  some  women's 
organizations  in  London,  headed  by  emi- 
nent ladies,  actively  opposed  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  against  women  up  to  11 
a.m.  during  the  war,  a  step  taken  to 
check  the  increasing  drunkenness  among 
women.  They  argued  that  women  should 
not  be  denied  any  opportunity  to  get 
drunk  which  men  enjoyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  pioneer  humanists 
have  proposed  far-reaching  extensions 
of  this  sex  discrimination  in  favor  of 
womankind.  A  section  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
has  approved  the  legal  prohibition  to 
women  of  work  which  requires  contin- 
uous standing.  Settlement  leaders  have 
declared  that  work  as  store  clerks  is 
specially  unsuitable  to  girls  and  wom- 
en. (See  Young  Working  Girls,  edited 
by  Woods  and  Keene.) 

If  only  these  two  proposals  were 
adopted,  what  an  exodus  of  women  from 
the  land  of  bondage  would  commence ! 
In  the  United  States  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  saleswomen 
alone  would  be  liberated;  and  from 
every  steam  laundry,  cotton-mill,  woolen- 
mill  and  silk-mill,  pale-faced  women 
would  emerge  into  the  sunshine. 

f^\NLY  scientific  and  prolonged  in- 
quiry can  determine  which  employ- 
ment can  be  undertaken  by  women  with- 
out deranging  their  peculiar  and  radical- 
ly essential  powers,  and  over-stepping 
the  limits  within  which  the  employments 
open  to  them  are  safe  for  them  and  for 
posterity. 

From  all  poisonous  occupations  they 
should  evidently  be  excluded.  For  wom- 
en are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  indus- 
trial poison;  to  expose  them  to  the  fumes 
of  lead,  arsenic  or  phosphorous  is  more 
murderous  than  to  expose  their  brothers 
and  husbands  to  these  fumes. 

From  some  of  the  most  dangerous  em- 
ployments— caisson  sinking  for  deep 
foundations,  in  which  work  under  com- 
pressed air  causes  a  painful  disease  call- 
ed the  "bends" ;  structural  iron-working 
on  bridges  and  skyscrapers ;  as  brake- 
men  on  railroads;  rollers  in  steel-mills, 
and  laborers  around  smelting  furnaces — 
women  are  already  protected  by  custom 
and  by  muscular  weakness;  for  the 
bizarre  and  startling  instances  discover- 
ed by  the  census  of  odd  women  engaged 
in  such  virile  occupations  are  only  negli- 
gible exceptions — analogous  to  the  cases 
in  which  men  don  corsets  or  daily  give 
the  baby  its  bath. 

How  unsafe  it  is  to  assume  the  suit- 
ability of  the  most  alluring  and  seeming- 
ly light  and  cleanly  work  to  woman's 
organism,  is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  Canadian  Roval  Commission  that  in 


the  telephone  service  "the  breaking  point 
of  the  operator's  health  is  not  far  from 
the  breaking  point  of  efficient  work." 
When  the  breaking  point  of  the  female 
operator's  health  is  approached,  her  po- 
tentiality for  motherhood,  the  gift  which 
raises  her  in  social  value  above  man  is  in 
imminent  danger,  and  society  must  in- 
tervene for  the  sake  of  its  own  perman- 
ence. 

Hitherto  the  rule  has  been  to  permit 
in  blind  stupidity  girls  and  women  to  be 
lured  into  any  occupation  where  their 
labor  could  be  utilized,  and  later,  when 
the  evil  effects  were  too  conspicuous  to 
be  ignored,  timidly  to  curtail  the  damag- 
ing conditions.  Humanism  would  make 
a  survey  of  all  industries  with  respect  to 
their  influence  on  women  workers  and 
would  permit  no  industry,  either  new  or 
old,  to  engage  female  workers  unless 
licensed  by  a  medical  and  scientific  board 
as  "non-deleterious — may  safely  be  taken 
in  doses  as  set  forth  on  the  license." 

Progressive  states,  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  worker's  general  health,  re- 
quire a  statutory  minimum  of  light  and 
air  and  ventilation  and  sanitary  conveni- 
ences in  work  places  where  women  are 
employed.  But  these  requirements  are  in 
vain  when  the  whole  working  process 
undermines  their  powers.  The  thorough 
application  of  the  humanist  principle 
that  the  woman's  vigor  and  maternity 
shall  not  be  sacrificed,  necessitates  the 
barring  of  all  conditions  which  militate 
against  the  potential  mother's  life. 

Though  there  be  found  occupations  in 
which  women  may  engage  without  in- 
jury to  their  maternal  powers,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  woman  can  with  social 
safety  and  to  her  own  ultimate  advan- 
tage, follow  them  all  through  life. 

Woman's  working  life  is  naturally  di- 
vided, as  man's  is  not,  into  four  stages : 
First,  the  period  before  marriage  when, 
her  formal  education  being  finished  as 
far  as  her  parents'  means  will  allow, 
she  is  waiting  for  her  romance  and 
womanly  realization,  and  has  a  few 
years  for  money-earning  work. 

Second  and  third,  her  married  life, 
when,  normally,  for  her  own  best  de- 
velopment and  sweetest  joy  and  for  so- 
ciety's preservation,  she  will  bear  and 
rear  a  family.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point, we  have,  unfortunately,  in  reality 
two  stages — before  and  after  the  chil- 
dren come. 

Fourth,  her  later  years,  after  her 
physiological  climacteric  when,  her  chil- 
dren matured  and  leaving  the  home  she 
made  for  them,  she  still  has  vigor  and 
capacity  that  may  be  utilized  for  the  so- 
cial good. 

These  four  we  will  consider  in  order  in 
future  papers. 
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THE  Anti-"Preparedness"  Com- 
mittee, which  is  waging  an  active 
fight  against  the  proposed  huge 
increases  in  the  army  and  navy 
budgets  this  year,  succeeded,  at  hearings 
held  before  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Military  Affairs  on  February 
8  and  9,  in  "getting  across"  to  official 
Washington  the  fact  that  many  large 
groups  in  the  country  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  so-called  preparedness  move- 
ment. 

At  these  hearings,  which  were  held  at 
the  instance  of  the  committee  and  under 
its  direction,  were  marshalled  official 
representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Co-operative  Union  and  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  with  unofficial 
representatives  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  social  work,  education, 
the  church  and  the  women  voters  of  the 
West.  While  most  of  the  speakers  con- 
tented themselves  with  voicing  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  attitude  of  their 
particular  group  toward  the  proposed 
increases  in  the  army  and  navy  expendi- 
tures at  this  time,  several  of  them— 
notably  Walter  L.  Fisher  of  Chicago  and 
Frederic  C.  Howe  of  New  York  went 
pretty  definitely  into  the  merits  of  the 
measures  themselves,  considering  the 
governmental  and  revenue  problems 
underlying  them. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  presided  at  the  hearings. 
She  declared  that  those  who,  like  her- 
self, were  in  close  touch  with  immigrant 
newcomers,  felt  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  lengths  to  which  the  "pre- 
paredness cult"  was  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. 

"We  feel  fairly  driven,"  she  said,  "to 
stand  out  against  the  attempt  to  stam- 
pede the  country  into  the  adoption  of 
a  program  which  we  feel  to  be  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  ideals  of  America, 
the  very  ideals  which  we  are  attempting 
to  instil  in  those  who  seek  our  shores. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  disarmament, 
but  we  are  still  less  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
travagant and  reckless  expansion  in  our 
military  and  naval  forces  for  which  cer- 
tain people  are  clamoring.  We  agree 
with  the  President  when  he  says  that5  we 
are  confronted  with  no  immediate  dan- 
ger. We  believe  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  and 
that  if  it  is  really  true  that  our  army 
and  our  navy  are  as  ineffective,  as  many 
people  claim,  it  is  time  that  Congress  in- 
vestigated the  organization  of  both 
branches  of  the  service  to  see  what  the 
trouble  is." 

John  B.  Lennon,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  express- 
ly disclaimed  any  authority  for  speaking 
on  behalf  of  that  organization,  but  de- 
clared that  he  individually  is  strongly 
against  the  preparedness  programs  from 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  need  for 
them  at  this  time  and  that  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  positively  dangerous. 
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"There  is  only  one  preparedness  pro- 
gram which  really  counts,"  he  said. 
"That  is  for  this  country  to  build  up  a 
race  of  strong,  healthy,  happy  men  and 
women.  No  other  program  will  make 
the  country  safe.  No  other  program 
will  interest  labor." 

President  James  H.  Maurer,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor, 
voiced  the  same  view  even  more  vigor- 
ously. 

"My  own  organization  has  not  offici- 
ally spoken,"  he  declared,  "but  I  have 
been  up  and  down  my  state  in  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  when  they  tell  you 
that  the  East  is  for  preparedness,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  working  people  of 
the  East  are  not.  They  are  suspicious 
of  it.  I  know  it  because  I  have  talked 
with  them.  They  can't  figure  out  why 
we  should  be  suddenly  afraid  of  an  in- 
vasion at  this  time,  with  Europe  bleeding 
to  death,  when  we  were  not  afraid  of  an 
invasion  two  years  ago  when  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  prepared  for 
war.  There  is  something  about  this 
whole  proposition  which  looks  queer  to 
us.     There  is  something  wrong. 

"The  question  has  been  asked  why  we 
shouldn't  prepare  against  a  sudden, 
spontaneous  attack  upon  us.  What  does 
that  mean?  Gentlemen,  we  of  the  work- 
ing class  who  have  to  fight  these  battles 
want  to  know  what  you  know  about  this 
thing.  If  there  is  something  on  the  in- 
side that  you  have  not  told  us,  why  not? 
What  is  the  trouble?  If  there  is  any 
real  danger,  we  Americans  should  know 
what  it  is.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
German  people  and  the  Austrians  and 
the  allies  had  known  what  the  trouble 
was  before  the  conflagration  started  in 
Europe,  there  wouldn't  be  the  mess  there 
is  now." 

O.  F.  Dornblaser,  secretary  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union,  declared  that  the  Farmers'  Union, 
of  two  million  members,  is  practically 
a  unit  against  preparedness. 

•"If  trouble  comes,"  he  said,  "we'll 
fight.  We  are  not  pacifists.  We  don't 
believe  in  disarmament.  But  like  organ- 
ized labor  we  don't  believe  there  is  any 
need  for  such  a  big  increase  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  read  you  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  our  people  after  discussions  at 
thousands  of  locals.     Here  it  is : 

"  'We  demand  economy  in  all  opera- 
tions made  by  Congress  and  we  are 
especially  opposed  to  any  great  increase 
in   expenditure  for  army  and  navy,  but 


approve  a  reasonable  outlay  for  coast 
defense  by  submarine  or  other  weapons, 
proved  by  recent  experience  to  be  effec- 
tive for  that  purpose.  We  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  a  large  standing  army 
and  to  any  change  in  our  military  sys- 
tem tending  to  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice.' 

"That  is  the  resolution  that  came  up 
from  the  forks  of  the  creek,"  he  con- 
cluded. "That  is  the  way  the  farmer 
looks  at  it." 

Sara  Bard  Field  of  San  Francisco  told 
the  two  committees  that  in  her  opinion 
the  women  of  the  western  coast  are  by 
no  means  the  alarmists  on  the  Japanese 
question  which  they  are  reputed  to  be. 

"We  think  the  Japanese  problem  can 
be  settled — in  the  right  way,"  she  said. 
"It  can  be  settled  by  insisting  on  a  fair 
wage  for  the  yellow  man  even  though 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  the  white  man.  There  will  be 
no  Japanese  problem  then  and  no  ex- 
cuse for  armaments  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  protested  against 
the  attempt  now  being  made  to  create  a 
state  of  hysteria  among  the  women  of 
the  country  by  the  skilful  and  constant 
suggestion  that  America  may  shortly  be 
involved  in  war: 

"I  own  a  barren,  lonesome  little  farm 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  with  a  rebuilt 
frame  house  of  an  abandoned  farm  on  it. 
It  is  surrounded  by  roads  so  bad  that 
nobody  can  come  and  see  me  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  28  miles  from  a  railway  sta- 
tion. It  is  four  hours  by  boat  from  a 
town.  It  is  8  miles  from  a  telephone 
center.  In  that  lonely  spot  last  summer 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  special  war- 
relief  committee,  which  the  signers  said 
they  had  written  with  the  approbation  of 
Secretary  Garrison.  This  letter  said, 
'Will  you  give  your  country  house  for 
use  as  a  hospital  during  the  period  of 
the  war?'  I  thought  to  myself,  God  help 
the  soldiers  who  are  brought  across  a 
sea  and  sent  over  these  roads  to  this 
house.  But  then  I  read  it  again,  and  I 
found  that  it  was  not  this  war  for  which 
they  wanted  my  little  abandoned  farm. 
It  is  for  our  war  when  it  comes. 

"Then  the  letter  said,  'If  you  can  not 
conveniently  give  your  house' — I  could 
give  it  far  more  conveniently  than  any 
soldier  could  ever  use  it — 'if  you  can 
not  conveniently  give  your  country 
house,  will  you  give  your  motor  car?' 
Now,  no  motor  car  could  ever  get  to  that 
house  over  those  roads  without  losing 
its  tires.  In  closing,  the  letter  said,  'If 
you  cannot  give  either,  how  much  money 
will  you  subscribe  every  week  for  the 
care  of  the  soldiers?'  The  answer  was 
to  go  to  156  Fifth  avenue,  and  that  let- 
ter was  signed  by  many  well-known 
names.  It  was  represented  that  it  was 
written  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son, the  secretary  of  war. 

"Now,  I  am  an  old  woman.  I  have 
lived  through  two  wars,  the  Civil  war 
and  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  whether 
the  women  of  this  country  were  ever 
insulted  with  such  hysterical  appeal  as 
that  before,  asking  us  to  give  our  houses, 
our  money,  and  our  motor  cars  for  our 
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war  with  no  specification  whatever  as  to 
whom  we  are  to  fight,  or  when,  or  where, 
or  why,  but  only  to  make  us  anxious  and 

wretched." 

Among  the  additional  speakers  who 
appeared  at  the  all-day  session  given  the 
Anti-"Preparedness"  Committee  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
were  Walter  L.  Fisher  of  Chicago, 
former  secretary  of  the  interior  whose 
keen  analysis  of  the  whole  question  of 
national  defense  was  received  with  great 
interest;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  who 
made  a  powerful  address  on  the  mili- 
taristic aspects  of  the  pending  program ; 
Chancellor  McCracken  of  New  York 
University;  Percy  Tetlow  and  Sam 
Montgomery  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers; Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of 
immigration  at  Ellis  Island;  and  Oswald 
Garrison   Villard. 

Mr.  Fisher's  view  of  the  situation  was 
recently  amplified  by  him  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
That  address  has  been  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  on  motion  of  Senator  La- 
Follette,  and  can  be  secured  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Anti-"Preparedness" 
Committee  in  the  Munsey  building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  the  former  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior repeated  his  points  in  briefer  form. 
His  main  contention,  and  the  one  which 
most  impressed  the  congressmen  present, 
was  that  the  President's  program  was 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  a  defense 
program  as  the  President  claimed  it  to 
be,  nor  an  adequate  program  if  we  con- 
templated an  aggressive  assertion  of 
ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"If  we  wish  peace,"  said  Mr.  Fisher, 
"the  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  for  peace. 
We  must  keep  that  object  in  mind. 
Then  we'll  find  that  there  are  many 
things  far  more  useful  to  that  end  than 


preparations  for  war.  For  example, 
diplomatic  preparation  against  war  is 
far  more  important  than  military  pre- 
paration. If  we  could  reach  a  right 
settlement  with  Japan  on  the  question  of 
alien  land  holdings  and  Asiatic  immigra- 
tions, I  think  every  man  of  you  would 
agree  that  we  would  do  more  to  prevent 
a  conflict  with  Japan  than  all  our  armies 
could  do.  If  we  should  do  some  real 
straight  thinking  on  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, we  would  remove  the  greatest 
menace  to  our  per.ce  that  exists  today. 

"I  take  it  that  our  military  prepara- 
tion, if  we  are  going  to  have  it  and  I 
think  we  are,  should  be  defensive  in  its 
character  and  its  purpose.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  many  of  the  men  who  are  agi- 
tating for  preparedness  are  really  sin- 
cere in  regarding  preparedness  as  a  de- 
fensive measure.  But  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  de- 
fensive military  policy  which  is  differ- 
ent from  an  offensive  or  aggressive  mili- 
tary policy,  and  that  that  fundamental 
distinction  is  not  being  observed  in  the 
plans  that  have  been  presented  to  you 
gentlemen  for  your  consideration.  Of 
course,  any  defensive  military  policy 
must  have  certain  aggressive  features, 
but  nevertheless,  as  the  expert  well 
knows,  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  character  and  in  details  between  the 
two.  That  difference  is  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  the  schemes  which  have  been 
laid  before  you. 

"I  am  not  an  expert  on  military  af- 
fairs, but  I  have  been  a  close  student 
of  them  for  many,  many  years  and  I 
have  talked  with  military  men  and  read 
attentively  the  authorities.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  gentlemen,  frankly,  that  you 
are  not  getting  the  expert  opinion  of  the 
army  and  navy  officers  of  the  country. 
You  are  being  led  into  the  belief  that 
our  experts  are  agreed  on  a  military 
policy.  But  in  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  are  many  experienced  and  serious 
students  of  military  affairs  who  disagree 
radically  with  the  views  put  forward  not 
only  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  but  also  with  the 


views  put  forth  by  the  military  heads 
of  the  army  and  navy  establishments. 
These  differences  of  opinion  are  not 
being  given  to  the  public." 

Members  of  the  committee  protested 
that  there  is  the  utmost  freedom  of  ex- 
pression among  the  officers  who  appear- 
ed, but  Mr.  Fisher  stuck  to  his  point  that 
no  officers  are  volunteering  any  criti- 
cisms of  the  proposed  programs,  with 
the  result  that  the  country  is  being 
flooded  with  the  most  exaggerated  as- 
sertions by  those  desirous  of  pushing 
through  the  programs  referred  to. 

"If  we  had  in  this  country,"  he  said, 
"as  they  have  in  Germany,  a  frank  pub- 
lic discussion  of  military  ideas  by  sol- 
diers over  their  own  signatures,  you 
would  hear  an  end  to  the  wild  statements 
which  are  now  flooding  the  country. 
Conservative  views  would  be  heard  and 
would  carry  weight.  Men  like  Major 
General  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  one  of 
our  ablest  authorities,  the  man  whose 
report  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war  is  one 
of  the  great  military  classics,  would  be 
heard.  Major  Greene  has  said  bluntly, 
you  know,  that : 

'  'We  do  not  need  and  will  not  have 
in  this  country  an  army  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  as  some  ill-balanced 
enthusiasts  demand.  We  are  not  com- 
pelled to,  and  we  will  not,  enter  the 
battleship  race  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. England  must  run  this  race  or 
die.  We  are  not  so  situated  and  it  would 
be  supreme  folly  for  us  to  waste  our 
resources  or  our  thoughts  on  any  such 
contest.' 

"Robert  Wilden  Neeser,  who  has  writ- 
ten much  on  the  navy,  declares  that  the 
freest  discussion  of  military  affairs  by 
men  in  the  service  would  put  an  end 
to  the  scarehead  articles  which  now 
flourish  unchecked.  But  more  than  that, 
for  your  own  information,  you  ought  to 
secure  the  free  and  untrammelled  help 
and  suggestion  of  the  men  in  the  serv- 
ice who  are  critical  of  the  programs 
which  have  been  submitted  to  you." 


SICKNESS 

By  Edmund  Niles  Huyck 


CRIPPLED  and  helpless  in  his  chair,  all  day 
He  sat  and  waited  for  slow  coming  night 
To  bring  once  more  his  wife,  who  went  away 

Before  the  darkness  turned  to  cheerless  light. 
His  memories :  a  youth  so  free  and  strong 

His  wage  seemed  ample  and  his  work,  like  play; 
A  life  so  straight  and  clean  it  knew  no  wrong; 
The  savings  fund  that  they  had  laid  away. 

They  hoped  in  time  to  buy  a  little  place, 

To  build  a  house  that  they  could  call  their  home. 
That's  why  'twas  so  much  harder  now  to  face 

The  cruel  hopelessness  of  years  to  come. 
For  when  this  sickness  came  the  money  went. 

His  wife  returned  to  work — she'd  worked  before. 
It  counted  little,  with  their  savings  spent, 

That  he  had  promised  she  should  work  no  more. 


And  then  they  moved  and  moved  till  they  came  here; 

Each  time  a  cheaper  rent,  a  poorer  street. 
Defeated,  he  no  longer  fought  a  fear 

Like  one  that  grips  the  soldier  in  retreat. 
He  saw  his  wife  more  careworn  every  day. 

At  night  he  watched  her  tired  eyes  try  to  smile 
And,  when  he  tried  to  brush  the  tears  away,  _ 

She'd  seize  his  hand  and  hold  it  fast  awhile. 

What  strength  had  he  for  faith  in  somehow  good? 

Was  any  near  to  give  a  reason  why 
They  had  to  suffer,  when  their  trouble  should 

Have  been  our  care,  who  lightly  pass  them  by? 
(rod  knows  it  is  not  men  like  this  who  fall, 

But  we,  who,  blind  in  our  immunity, 
See  not,  bound  fast  in  greatest  good  to  all, 

The  true  ideal  of  democracv. 
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Everychild,  a  minor      .    .,   .    .     ,.      .     , 
;  }  A  Suit  in  Equity 

vs. 

Lockstep  Schooling  J 


WITH  this  arresting  caption 
the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  bids  fair  to 
set  a  considerable  part  of  the 
educational  world  by  the  ears.  It  has 
just  published  the  results  of  two  years' 
experience  with  a  system  of  individual 
instruction  of  children  in  elementary 
grades. 

A  monograph  compiled  by  Frederic 
Burk,  president  of  the  normal  school, 
arraigns  the  system  of  instruction  by 
classes  now  in  use  nearly  everywhere  as 
wasteful  of  time  and  money,  injurious 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  founded 
upon  a  false  psychology.  It  claims  that 
individual  instruction  saves  from  one  to 
three  years  in  the  time  needed  for  an 
elementary  education,  eliminates  many 
wastes  of  present  methods,  and  provides 
a  much  better  training  for  children. 

What  is  lockstep  schooling?  Let  your 
mind  go  back  to  the  days  of  your  own 
childhood.  You  remember  that  you  were 
taught  with  others  in  classes,  and  that 
promotion  was  from  one  class  to  another. 
If  you  failed  in  one  subject  you  were 
held  back  in  all  and  were  forced  to  go 
over  again  those  in  which  you  had  suc- 
ceeded. You  remember  also  perhaps,  un- 
less you  were  a  star  pupil,  the  awful 
terror  that  grew  upon  you  as  the  end  of 
the  term  came  nearer,  the  nights  that 
you  lay  awake  wondering  whether  you 
would   "pass." 

You  remember  that  you  and  the  others 
in  your  class  were  assigned  the  same 
length  of  lesson  each  day  in  every  sub- 
ject taught,  and  that  it  was  expected,  in 
theory  at  least,  that  all  of  you  would 
master  the  lesson  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness. Not  only  this,  but  it  was 
assumed  that  all  of  you  would  pay  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  the  school 
exercise  and  would  reach  an  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  in  hand  by  the  same 
mental  processes  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  short,  you  and  all  your  companions 
were  expected  to  make  the  same  rate  of 
progress  and  promotion,  despite  ab- 
sences, despite  illnesses,  despite  all  varia- 
tions in  physical  and  mental  conditions, 
despite  all  differences  in  ambition,  tem- 
perament,    and    power    of    application. 


'In  re  Everychild,  a  minor  vs.  Lockstep 
Schooling:  A  Suit  in  Equity.  Data  of  two 
years'  experience  in  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  individual  instruction.  Compiled 
by  Frederick  Buck,  president  San  Francisco 
.State  Normal   School.     Price  15  cents. 
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You  were  rated  and  advanced  by  com- 
parison with  the  "average  pupil."  The 
terms  "excellent,"  "fair,"  "poor,"  upon 
your  report  card  meant  not  what  you  had 
done,  measured  by  your  own  ability,  but 
what  you  had  done  measured  by  other 
people's  abilities. 

This,  says  Mr.  Burk,  speaking  for  the 
group  who  have  worked  with  him  at  the 
normal  school,  is  the  lockstep  system. 
The  phrase  has  been  objected  to  as  not 
accurately  descriptive,  but  Mr.  Burk  ap- 
plies it  remorselessly.  The  lockstep  sys- 
tem,   says    the   monograph, 

"is  constructed  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  group  of  minds  can  be  marshaled 
and  controlled  in  growth  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  that  a  military  officer  mar- 
shals and  directs  the  bodily  movements 
of  a  company  of  soldiers.  In  solid  un- 
breakable phalanx  the  class  is  supposed 
to  move  through  the  grades,  keeping  in 
locked  step.  This  locked  step  is  set  by 
the  'average'  pupil — an  algebraic  myth 
born  of  inanimate  figures  and  an  addled 
pedagogy." 

Average  Pupils 

This  class  system,  says  the  monograph, 
does  permanent  violence  to  all  types  of 
pupils.  It  injures  the  rapid  and  quick- 
thinking,  because  these  must  shackle 
their  stride  to  that  of  the  mythical  aver- 
age, which  they  usually  do  at  the  price 
of  interest  in  their  work.  It  does  great- 
er harm  to  the  large  number  who  make 
progress  slowly,  because,  although  these 
may  struggle  along  with  greater  or  less 
pretense,  they  are  eventually  discovered 
and  put  back  into  the  next  lower  class. 

The  proofs  of  this  second  injury  are 
well  known.  To  it  is  chiefly  attributable, 
says  the  monograph,  the  army  of  lag- 
gards in  our  schools.  The  monograph 
gives  figures  showing  that  in  five  cities 
"representing  the  very  best  teaching  and 
the  very  best  administrative  management 
of  any  schools  in  California" — Los  An- 
geles, Pasadena.  Alameda,  Fresno  and 
Stockton — 45  per  cent  of  boys  and  37 
per  cent  of  girls  are  over-age  for  their 
grades.  This  means  that  they  are  re- 
tarded, that  the  class  system  of  instruc- 
tion fails  by  these  percentages  to  main- 
tain its  own  standard  of  progress  and 
promotion. 

Even  better  known  figures  are  those 
compiled  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres  for  thirty- 
one  cities,  from  which  Mr.  Ayres  con- 
cluded that  approximately  one-third  of 
all  children  in  city  schools  are  above  the 


normal  age  for  their  grades. 

Another  proof  that  class  instruction 
has  failed,  declares  the  monograph,  is 
the  fact  that  "over  60  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  in  the  United  States  leave  school 
before  they  have  completed  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  and  are  ushered  into  the 
struggle  of  life  without  the  rudiments  of 
education." 

What  has  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  done  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  class  or  lockstep  system  of  in- 
struction ?  For  two  years  it  has  conduct- 
ed a  system  of  individual  instruction 
with  the  500  pupils  in  its  own  elementary 
department  (first  to  eighth  grades),  and 
has  kept  records  of  progress  for  every 
child.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that  each  pupil  should  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  education  at  his  own 
rate,  it  has  devised  a  series  of  elastic 
lessons  and  reviews  to  fit  different  pu- 
pils, it  has  allowed  promotion  in  each 
subject  separately,  and  it  has  based  its 
grade  standards  upon  the  slowest  dili- 
gent pupil's  rate  of  progress  rather  than 
upon  that  of  a  "mythical  average." 

Do  pupils  actually  differ  greatly  in 
their  rates  of  progress?  This  is  the 
vital  question,  says  the  monograph,  upon 
which  hinges  the  validity  of  class  in- 
struction. 

Let  us  look  at  the  records.  These 
show  the  numbers  of  days  used  by  each 
pupil  to  complete  a  given  unit  of  work. 
Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  read- 
ing in  the  high  second  grade.  The  fast- 
est pupil  did  the  work  in  seven  days, 
the  slowest  in  138.  Each  of  the  fol- 
lowing figures  stands  for  the  number  of 
days  a  pupil  required  to  complete  the 
book  used  in  that  grade:  7,  13,  19,  20, 
21,  21.  24,  24.  26.  27,  29,  29,  33.  34,  34. 
35,  35,  35.  36.  36,  37.  39.  42,  44.  47.  47. 
53.  54.  54.  55,  55,  59.  60.  60.  64,  67,  69. 
69.  72.  75.  76.  S3,  85.  87.  88.  91.  93.  102. 
109.  109.  116,  117,  138.  Total  days— 
2.954.     Total  pupils  53. 

The  first  few  rates  at  the  beginning 
and  the  last  few  at  the  end.  says  the 
monograph,  are  exceptional  and  probably 
due  to  accidental  conditions  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  Except  for  these,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  rates  are  quite  evenly 
distributed.  Nowhere  in  the  series  are 
they  hunched  in  a  way  to  offer  justifica- 
tion for  group  teaching.  The  same  even- 
ness of  variation  appears  in  other  grades 
in  the  same  subject,  and  in  other  sub- 
jects. 
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These  figures,  insists  the  monograph, 
at  once  declare  the  futility  of  making 
the  lockstep  class  system,  by  any  modifi- 
cation or  patching,  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  schools  are  maintained. 

A  constant  rate  is  seldom  maintained 
by  a  single  pupil  as  he  passes  through 
successive  half  grades.  For  example, 
one  child  completed  the  reading  course 
of  the  high  first  grade  in  36  days  (the 
school  half  year  is  95  days),  the  low 
second  grade  in  28,  the  high  second  in 
64,  and  the  succeeding  four  grades  in 
59,  34,  26  and  64  days.  He  used  311 
days  in  this  progress,  or  an  average  of 
45  days  to  a  half  grade.  If  he  had  been 
in  a  graded  class,  says  the  monograph, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  take 
the  full  95  days  for  each  half  grade,  and 
would  thus  have  consumed  665  days  in 
the  process,  provided  he  "passed"  in  all 
other  subjects  and  so  was  allowed  to 
go  on. 

Very  few  individual  records  are  con- 
tinuously rapid,  continuously  slow  or 
continuously  medium.  Variation  is  the 
universal  rule,  due  chiefly,  the  mono- 
graph declares,  to  variation  in  ambition, 
diligence  or  interest.  A  slow  record  is 
not  permanently  disabling.  Under  the 
class  system  a  pupil  who  once  gets  out 
of  the  lockstep,  it  is  declared,  rarely  re- 
covers from  the  shock  and  loss.  But 
under  the  individual  system,  the  pupil 
who  meets  a  difficulty  "wrestles  with  it, 
conquers  it  in  his  own  time,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  glory  of  conquest  and  is 
none  the  worse  in  point  of  thorough- 
ness." 

What  of  Expense? 

So  much  for  the  inherent  peculiarities 
of  youth  not  taken  into  account  by  the 
class  system.  What  are  the  advantages 
of  individual  instruction,  and  the  argu- 
ments against  it?  Nine  persons  out  of 
ten,  says  the  monograph,  when  confront- 
ed by  the  proposal,  agree  that  it  is  good 
in  theory,  but  object  that  it  never  could 
be  put  into  practice  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. "How  can  you  possibly  apply 
individual  instruction  to  classes  of  fifty 
pupils  with  one  teacher?"  they  ask. 

The  San  Francisco  experiment  an- 
swers this  by  declaring  that  individual 
instruction  will  actually  decrease  the 
cost  of  schooling.  The  largest  item  of 
school  expense,  it  says — the  one  that 
makes  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher  necessary 
under  class  instruction — is  the  expense 
of  needless  waste. 

Some  of  these  fifty  pupils  in  a  class 
are  repeaters ;  if  we  remove  the  cause  of 
repeating  grades,  they  will  not  be  in  the 
class.  They  will  be  further  along,  per- 
haps  graduated    from   the   school.      An- 


other part  of  them — almost  half — would 
not  be  in  the  class  if  they  were  not  held 
back  by  the  necessity  of  going  slow  with 
others;  they  also  would  be  further  along 
and  perhaps  graduated. 

In  short,  declares  the  monograph,  the 
condition  of  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher  is 
not  a  necessity  but  a  disease  created  by 
the  class  system  itself.  Classes  of  forty 
to  fifty  will  automatically  be  reduced  to 
twenty  to  thirty  per  teacher,  it  is  claimed. 
Carrying  a  pupil  through  a  grade  the 
second  time  costs  as  much  as  carrying 
him  through  the  first  time. 

The  monograph  quotes  the  finding  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  that  in 
twenty-nine  scattered  cities,  representing 
206,495  pupils,  repetition  of  grades  re- 
quires 98,000  extra  years  of  school  in- 
struction. "At  the  average  annual  cost 
of  $29.27  for  schooling  of  each  pupil," 
it  comments,  "this  will  cost  these  twenty- 
nine  cities  at  least  the  tidy  sum  of  $2,- 
868,400."  Since  there  are  no  repeaters 
under  an  individual  system,  this  cost  is 
eliminated. 

Another  important  saving  is  that  of 
unused  acceleration.  The  pupil  who, 
under  an  individual  system,  completes  in 
20  days  the  work  for  which  the  grade 
standard  permits  him  95  days,  saves  to 
the  school  system  the  cost  of  instructing 
him  for  75  days.  In  completing  the  sin- 
gle subject  of  addition  of  integers,  76 
pupils  used  3,658  hours  in  the  classes  at 
the  San  Francisco  normal  school,  where- 
as the  total  time  permissible  was  7,220 
hours.  These  pupils  thus  saved  3,562 
hours  in  actual  time,  or  49  per  cent  of 
the  standard  allowance  of  cost  of  in- 
struction. 

By  these  and  other  savings,  such  as 
reducing  the  size  of  the  school  plant  and 
not  attempting  to  teach  all  pupils  sub- 
jects that  only  a  few  desire,  the  mono- 
graph concludes  that  an  individual  sys- 
tem of  instruction  would  conserve  con- 
siderably over  50  per  cent  of  the  present 
school  expenditure  and  would  leave  that 
amount  free  to  be  used  in  the  employ- 
ment of  more  teachers,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  smaller  classes  that  individual 
instruction  would  require. 

But  what  does  individual  schooling 
mean  to  the  child  himself?  First,  says 
the  monograph,  it  means  that  all  children 
having  no  conspicuous  handicaps  of 
mind  or  body  can  complete  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  in  from 
five  to  seven  years.  If  these  pupils  en- 
tered school  at  the  age  of  six,  they  would 
graduate  at  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 

It  means,  further,  that  the  appalling 
percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
who  now  drop  out  before  they  complete 
the   eighth   grade   will   be   saved   to   the 


schools;  they  will  finish  the  elementary 
course  before  they  reach  the  age  at 
which  they  now  leave. 

It  means  not  only  that  children  will  go 
farther  in  school,  but  that  they  will 
learn  with  greater  thoroughness,  for 
they  will  receive  more  individual  atten- 
tion than  a  system  of  class  instruction 
can  give  them. 

It  means  also,  says  the  monograph,  a 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  child 
educated.  To  quote  one  element  in  this 
difference : 

"Schooling  by  class  is  training  chiefly 
in  dependency  upon  others.  The  indi- 
vidual learns  to  move  only  when  the  class 
moves,  and  in  the  set  manner  in  which 
it  moves.  The  individual  therefore  waits 
passively  until  the  class  is  told  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it  in  unison.  Con- 
formity and  obedience  to  dictated,  uni- 
form procedure  are  necessarily  the  chief 
goals  of  the  school,  and  individual  di- 
vergence of  any  kind  must  be  sharply 
suppressed. 

"The  individual  method  elides  the  lock- 
step.  It  therefore  opens  the  door  for 
training  in  self-reliance.  It  teaches  the 
truth  that  for  'every  day,  and  every 
hour,  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all 
we  are.'  Each  step  forward  must  be 
the  child's  own  step,  secured  by  his  own 
exertion,  dictated  by  his  own  ambition, 
and  accomplished  by  his  own  individual 
thinking.  There  can  be  no  explanation 
to  self,  or  to  others,  that  his  shortcom- 
ings are  due  to  others  or  that  success  is 
an  accident  of  chance. 

"It  is  as  valuable  that  the  pupil  should 
acquire  the  attitude  of  self-direction  dur- 
ing his  school  life,  rather  than  the  atti- 
tude of  a  galley  slave  obeying  orders 
under  exaction  by  outside  force,  as  that 
he  should  learn  the  school  knowledge. 
It  is  the  difference  between  slavery  and 
freedom." 

Other  Experiments 

Various  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
class  schooling  and  to  initiate  some  meas- 
ure of  individual  instruction  have  been 
made  elsewhere  in  recent  years.  The 
Batavia  system  aims  not  so  much  to  pro- 
vide for  varying  rates  of  progress  as 
for  varying  amounts  of  teaching  accord- 
ing to  the  abilities  of  the  pupil.  In 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  has  been  put  into  operation. 

Individual  instruction  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco normal  school  has  necessarily  been 
worked  out  under  the  special  conditions 
of  a  training  school  for  teachers.  Its 
principle,  says  the  monograph,  is  the 
same  that  would  be  used  in  any  other 
school,  but  the  form  of  administration 
is  essentially  different.  The  plan  can  be 
easily  applied,  Mr.  Burk  declares,  to  any 
school  system,  city  or  rural,  that  is  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  Everychild  to 
want  it. 


"  P  a  c  ifis  t  s       Fig  h  //" 


MY  HEART  is  full  of  the  dan- 
ger beginning  to  run  among 
us  like  a  trickling  wild-fire, 
tending  any  time  toward  a 
big  conflagration.  Already  hysterical 
women  are  at  our  State  House  demand- 
ing military  training  in  our  schools. 
And  The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace,  a  movie, 
is  practically  a  call  to  arms.  It,  too,  ex- 
cites intelligent  people.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  behind  this  preparedness  move- 
ment, but  I  do  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  our  heads  about  it. 

I  met  on  the  street  the  other  day  a 
former  overseer  of  Harvard.  He  told 
me  that  the  reason  suffrage  had  suffer- 
ed such  defeat  in  the  northeastern  states 
was  because  everybody's  mind  was  on 
preparedness  against  the  coming  of  Ger- 
many. He  said:  "You  know  the  gold 
there  is  in  New  York.  Do  you  think 
that  burglar  Germany  will  be  happy  till 
she's  burgled  it?"  He  called  for  forts 
all  along  the  Atlantic. 

I  was  amazed — still  more  amazed  to 
hear  a  Harvard  professor  of  note  the 
next  day  reiterate  even  more  loudly  this 
cry  to  prepare.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
Germany  should  succeed  in  sinking 
England's  fleet,  Germany  would  make  a 
bee-line  for  the  gold  in  New  York.  He 
advocated  not  only  forts  galore  along 
the  Atlantic  but  all  along  the  Canadian 
border.  My  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  move  the  gold  inland  did  not 
calm  him. 

f  DO  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
way  is  disarmament,  though  how 
impressive  was  the  strike  in  Finland ! 
We  are  told  how  the  Czar  took  away 
Finland's  arms  and  then  began  to  force 
on  her  one  bad  law  after  the  other;  how 
the  people  finally  "struck,"  stopped  work 
for  eight  days.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  Cossacks.  When  they  were 
at  the  gates  the  elders  went  out  to  meet 
them.  "We  have  no  arms,"  they  said, 
"but  better  death  rather  than  Russian 
tyranny.  Go  in  and  do  your  worst." 
The  Cossacks  answered,  "We  cannot 
fire  on  a  disarmed  people."  And  they 
rode  through  the  town  bowing  in  solemn 
respect  to  the  solemn  strikers.  The 
Czar  we  are  told  gave  the  Finns  what 
they  asked. 

They  say  that  disarmament  is  not  for 
us  in  America.  The  Russian  peasants 
might  come  to  it,  the  people  of  a  Tolstoi 
but  not  Americans,  the  people  of  a  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  But  are  we  sure  Frank- 
lin would  not  have  held  that  an  ounce 
of  common  understanding  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  forts?  The  way  out  for  a 
people  with  his  genius  is  for  every  get- 
apart  national  stroke  that  we  give,  to 
give  two  get-together  international 
strokes. 
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FOR  ONE  STROKE  OF  PRE- 
PAREDNESS GIVE  TWO 
FOR  INTERNATIONALISM 

THE  CALL  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ANTI- 
ALCOHOL  AGITATORS  IN 
THE  COUNTRY  TO  AMERI- 
CANS WHO  WOULD  COMBAT 
WAR 

Elizabeth    Ttlton 


HPO  MERELY  cry  "Prepare,  pre- 
pare !"  is  not  to  get  the  good  out  of 
Germany,  or  any  other  nation.  Every- 
where abroad  there  is  the  militarist,  the 
Mr.  Hyde,  but  everywhere  there  is  the 
Dr.  Jekyll,  the  man  who  hates  it  all, 
knows  that  the  benefits  of  war  are  an 
illusion,  and  that  hatred  between  the 
rank  and  file  of  men  is  a  chimera.  Who 
so  brave  as  Vorwarts,  the  organ  of  the 
German  workingman,  calling  for  peace, 
denouncing  the  Song  of  Hate,  denoun- 
cing the  Prussian  military  party,  calling 
the  feeling  toward  England  a  madness? 
Can't  we  work  with  people  like  that?  If 
we  can't  and  if  we  don't,  we  deserve  to 
die. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  rise  up  and 
make  known  our  internationalism  to  the 
liberal  element  in  all  those  nations  over 
there.  And  the  way  to  begin  is  to  make 
it  known  to  ourselves — to  their  people 
among  us  and  to  our  own  people — to 
herald  the  existence  of  men  of  the  same 
mind  in  all  the  countries  at  war. 

How  shall  we  do  it?  It  cannot  be 
done  in  peace  pamphlets.  The  people 
you  want  to  reach  do  not  read  pamph- 
lets. There  is  a  pamphlet  stage  of 
propaganda  but  internationalism  has 
gone  beyond  it  now.  We  have  got  to 
have  some  outdoor,  concerted  move- 
ment.1   This  would  be  my  idea: 

Last  summer  for  $6  a  night  we  threw 
anti-alcohol  slides  on  big  sheets  in  the 
streets  of  Boston.  They  drew  enormous 
crowds.  Now,  I  should  like  to  see  that 
live  Peace  Society  in  Buffalo,  that  I 
think  understands  popularizing,  lead  off 
with  an  outdoor  book,  a  get-together 
sheet,  on  which  they  would  make  known 
to  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo, 
by  means  of  slides  shown  once  a  week, 
every  stroke  that  has  been  taken  and 
that  will  be  taken  for  internationalism. 
An  open  book  in  the  open,  keeping  the 
safe  and  sane  way  out  of  war  continu- 
ally before  the  people.  Then  let  other 
cities   follow  suit. 

I  would  tell  in  these  slides  of  Tolstoi ; 
show   Vereschagin   pictures   of   war.     I 

'The  Woman's  Peace  Party,  Boston,  may 
be  able  to  undertake  this  outdoor  educa- 
tion. 


would  tell  of  the  struggle  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  in  Germany.  I  would  print 
the  manifesto  of  the  International  So- 
cialist Party  that  got  together  at  Zim- 
merman the  other  day,  called  by  the 
German  and  French  and  show  how  they 
demand  no  indemnities  after  the  war; 
the  restoration  of  Belgium,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ford  will  give  money  to 
be  used  for  this  live,  aggressive,  out- 
door education — to  start  a  system  of  out- 
door books  through  the  belligerent- 
minded  states. 

f\H,  people  of  America — the  little 
^~^  thing  to  do  now  is  to  prepare,  but 
the  big  thing  is  to  get  together;  to  join 
hands  across  the  sea  with  the  liberal 
war-hating  element  abroad,  to  keep  the 
flag  of  internationalism  flying.  This  is 
the  long  wisdom,  but  to  attain  it  there 
must  be  aggressive  fighting. 

First,  we  must  care;  second,  we  must 
ally  ourselves  with  someone  who  has  a 
genius  for  popularizing;  lastly,  we  must 
dare  to  be  laughed  at. 

But  we  shall  win,  for,  as  the  French 
say :  "For  the  moment,  interests  win ; 
in  the  end,  ideas." 

One  thing  helps  me — a  very  academic 
thing  that  could  not  be  used  popularly, 
but  always  it  helps  me  to  see  that  the 
stars  are  fighting  with  internationalism, 
with  a  federation  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
real  history  behind  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  when  you  are  close  enough 
to  it,  you  see  it  is  the  history  of  a  transi- 
tion analogous  to  ours — not  from  nation- 
alism to  internationalism,  but  from 
tribalism  to  the,  then,  larger  thing,  na- 
tionalism. 

Economic  conditions  forced  the 
change.  The  tribes  had  left  the  desert 
and  come  up  into  the  fertile  hill  country 
around  the  River  Jordan  where  it  was 
an  advantage  to  stay  in  one  place.  To 
achieve  this,  the  wandering  life  had  to 
be  given  up  and  with  it  the  petty  feuds. 
Tribes  had  to  cohere  into  a  nation  and 
slowly  this  process  took  place.  In  the 
midst  of  it  up  rose  the  Rechabites,  ana- 
lagous  to  the  "Prepare !  Prepare-to- 
punish-Germany  people."  They  said: 
"This  allowing  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  to 
come  up  to  the  Temple  where  our  gold 
is,  is  absurd !  They  are  burglars  and 
some  fine  day  you  will  find  our  gold 
gone.  Twelve  tribes  cannot  unite.  It 
is  not  human  nature." 

Some,  many,  were  undoubtedly  con- 
scientious; others  probably  had  bow  and 
arrow  interests,  and  they  said  that  the 
passing  of  petty  tribal  feuds  would  in- 
jure the  trade.  Altogether  they  made  a 
formidable  movement  and  as  their  in- 
signia, their  preparedness  button,  so  to 
speak,  they  refused  to  shave  or  drink 
wine,  not  because  they  were  influenced 
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by  the  modern  efficiency  movement 
against  alcohol,  prominent  in  the  pres- 
ent transition,  but  because  their  tribal 
ancestors  did  not  shave  or  drink  and 
they  were  trying  to  set  back  the  clock. 

But  the  Jews  moved  forward  into 
nationalism.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  broader  background  bringing 
the  broader  ethics;  bringing  Amos  and 
Hosea,  the  first  known  Hebrew  writers, 
to  declare  for  a  God  of  righteousness 
in  place  of  David's  God  of  wrath.  The 
transition  came  because  the  benefits  of 
tribal  warfare  were  less  than  the  bene- 
fits of  nationalism. 


INTERNATIONALISM  will  come  be- 
cause the  benefits  of  big  armaments 
are  outgrown.  The  time  spirit  is  with 
us  but  the  quickness  with  which  this 
spirit  can  work  depends  on  you  and  me, 
depends  on  our  forcing  this  bit  of  states- 
manship, that  for  one  stroke  of  pre- 
paredness we  demand  that  America  give 
two  strokes  of  internationalism. 

Let  not  the  immediate  din  of  pre- 
paredness in  our  ears  dim  our  eyes  to 
the  vision  of  a  people  gathering  up  the 
advance  guard  in  all  the  nations  and 
moulding  it  into  a  United  States  of  the 
World. 


1 

Social  Agencies 

FROM  the  little  school  that  once 
drew  the  world's  great  men  and 
women  as  visitors  to  Yverdon,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Neucha- 
tel  in  the  Jura  mountains,  to  the  mod- 
ern office  of  the  supervisor  of  school 
attendance  in  Milwaukee,  the  line  of  in- 
fluence is  straight.  New  and  novel 
methods  of  teaching  the  children  of  the 
people  were  blazed  in  one,  in  the  other 
new  and  novel  ways  have  been  found  of 
insuring  the  wider  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent methods. 

From  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  the 
creative  genius  of  the  Swiss  school,  to 
H.  R.  Pestalozzi,  the  head  of  the  Mil- 
waukee office,  the  descent  is  equally 
straight.  Both  the  blood  and  the  broad 
sympathies  of  the  eighteenth-century  re- 
former flow  unchecked  in  the  twentieth- 
century  administrator. 

Milwaukee  places  a  high  value  on  the 
school  attendance  of  her  children. 
Most  communities  are  content  with  a 
truant  officer  of  the  policeman  type  who 
searches  out  "bad"  boys  and  girls  and 
hauls  them  by  the  collar  to  school.  Mr. 
Pestalozzi,  the  chief  of  Milwaukee's  at- 
tendance department,  is  not  of  the  police- 
man type.  He  was  educated  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain  and 
Greece.  In  the  latter  country  he  was 
attached  to  the  consular  service,  act- 
ing at  one  time  as  interpreter  for  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Sashsen- 
Meiningen,  and  visiting  in  the  Orient, 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Constantinople, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Wounded  in  the  expedition  into  Abys- 
sinia, he  returned  to  Europe,  but  "the 
lure  of  the  new  world,"  he  says,  "drew 
me  to  this  continent." 

Like  most  educated  Europeans,  Mr. 
Pestalozzi  had  difficulty  at  first  in  find- 
ing congenial  employment  here.  Among 
his  earlier  labors  were  those  of  teacher 
of  foreign  languages,  maker  of  surgical 
instruments,  salesman,  engraver,  lum- 
ber-jack, bookkeeper,  reporter,  business 
manager  for  a  jewelry  firm,  and  finally 
"general  advisor  of  foreign  colonies." 
In    1905,   he   first   conceived   the   tfea 
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Milwaukee 

The    Work  of  a    New 
Kind  of  Truant  Officer 


of  night  classes  for  foreigners  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Milwaukee  school 
board  started  such  classes  in  the  Eighth 
street  school  with  an  initial  enrollment  of 
110  pupils.  So  successful  was  this  ex- 
periment that  the  school  board,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1905,  assumed  control  and  the 
enrollment  rapidly  rose  to  more  than 
1,500.  Mr.  Pestalozzi  next  turned  his 
attention  to  a  further  education  for  the 
unemployed  child,  and  the  germ  of  the 
continuation  school  was  planted. 

In  April,  1909,  the  school  board  was 
confronted  with  the  task  of  selecting  a 
truant  officer.  Already,  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country,  the  function  of 
truant  officer  had  been  seen  in  its  true 
light  of  a  sympathetic,  dignified  official 


H.    R.    PESTALOZZI 

An  educator  by  heredity  as  well  as 
training. 


who  should  strive  to  understand  and  to 
remove  the  causes  of  truancy,  and  to 
effect  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
home  and  class-room.  Mr.  Pestalozzi 
was  chosen  for  this  task. 

Mr.  Pestalozzi  had  frequently  met 
cases  of  dire  want  in  families  in  which 
the  breadwinner  had  either  died  or  de- 
serted. This  experience  led  him  to  aid 
in  the  effort  to  secure  the  German  plan 
of  mothers'  pensions  for  Wisconsin,  an 
effort  that  was  later  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  grant  of  $5,000  in  the  county 
of  Milwaukee,  and  finally  one  of  his 
first  efforts  was  to  enlist  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  mothers'  pensions  for 
Wisconsin,  because  his  work  brought 
him  into  frequent  touch  with  families 
in  which  the  breadwinner  had  either 
died  or  deserted. 

Mr.  Pestalozzi  early  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  lack  of  parental  care  was 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  cases  of  tru- 
ancy, and  that  therefore  the  parents 
must  be  held  to  account.  He  studied 
children,  also,  in  relation  to  their  mental 
and  physical  development.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  over  60  per  cent  of  tru- 
ant and  delinquent  children  in  Milwaukee 
suffered  from  some  physical  disease,  or 
were  mentally  "different."  Accordingly, 
for  the  past  six  years  every  case  in 
which  either  of  these  conditions  was 
suspected  has  been  submitted  to  a 
searching  examination  by  the  school 
medical  department  and  treatment  has 
been  given  when  necessary. 

Parental  neglect  often  took  the  form 
of  sending  children  to  school  with  some 
preventable  disease  due  to  filth.  To 
combat  this  Mr.  Pestalozzi  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  di- 
rector of  school  hygiene,  succeeded  in 
passing  a  city  ordinance  which  makes 
the  parents  liable  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  upon  being  found  guilty 
of  sending  their  children  to  school  in 
an  unclean  condition.  A  few  prosecu- 
tions brought  about  vast  improvement. 
_  One  of  the  things  that  caused  loss  of 
time  and  made  the  enforcement  of  the 
attendance  law  difficult  was  the  neces- 
sity of  prosecuting  parents  in  one  court, 
the  District  Court,  and  children  in  an- 
other court,  the  Juvenile  Court.  To 
remedy  this,  Mr.  Pestalozzi  drew  up  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  state  law  in 
which  the  Juvenile  Court  was  given  full 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  both  parent  and 
child. 

The  effects  of  all  this  work  upon  the 
school  attendance  of  Milwaukee's  chil- 
dren have  been  marked.  In  four  years, 
the  time  lost  from  truancy  has  been  cut 
in  two.  In  1911-12  there  were  944  cases 
of  truancy;  2,624  school  days  were  lost. 
In  1914-15  the  number  of  cases  dropped 
to  814  and  the  number  of  days  lost  to 
1,393. 

Mr.  Pestalozzi  has  thus  applied  to  an- 
other aspect  of  education  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  of  his  great  progenitor.  He 
is  the  father  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Truant  Officers,  having  sent  out 
the  first  call  to  such  a  gathering  six 
years  ago.  Five  subsequent  conventions 
have  been  held,  and  thus  for  the  first 
time  those  interested  in  school  attend- 
ance have  been  enabled  to  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas. 
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SHEET    IRON    ROOMS    AND    CAST    IRON    RULES.       THE  GIRLS   WHO  LIVE  IN  THIS      HOME      CALL  IT  THE      HEN   COOP' 


A 


N    APARTMENT    HOUSE     FOR 
WORKING   GIRLS 


A  socialized  apartment  house 
with  a  real  kitchenette  for  each  lodger, 
a  "beau"  parlor,  a  pay-by-the-meal  cafe- 
teria, and  with  "standards"  instead  of 
rules  is  a  scheme  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  to  tempt  home- 
sick, homeless  girls  away  from  furnished 
room  houses  in  New  York  city. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  going  to  build 
a  boarding  house.  But  it  didn't  want  a 
boarding  house  without  boarders.  So  in 
order  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  a 
house  girls  like,  the  association  engaged 
Esther  Packard  of  the  New  York  City 
Consumers'  League  to  make  a  study  of 
living  conditions  among  self-supporting 
women  in  the  metropolis.  Her  report 
just  published,  may  be  obtained  for  25 
cents  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexing- 
ton avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  trail  of  the  young  girl  earning 
from  $5  to  $15  a  week  leads,  Miss  Pack- 
ard found,  from  the  organized  home  to 
the  furnished  room,  from  the  furnished 
room  to  the  home  and  back  again.  To 
a  certain  degree  the  report  corroborates 
the  words  of  one  such  wanderer  who 
said:  "I  don't  know  which  is  worse, 
the  cramped  and  awful  loneliness  of  a 
hall  bedroom  or  the  humiliating  and 
soul-degressing  charities  and  rules  of  a 
home." 

Of  course,  not  all  the  fifty-four  or- 
ganized "non-commercial"  homes  in 
New  York  can  be  dismissed  with  this 
sweeping  indictment.  One  fact  is  self- 
incriminating,  however — when  statistics 
were  gathered  during  March.  April  and 
May  last  year,  there  were  220  vacant 
beds  in  31  different  homes. 

The  reasons  are  varied.  In  no  home 
were  meals  optional,  yet  many  girls  get 
their  meals  at  their  places  of  work  and 


cannot  afford  to  pay  home  rates,  rang- 
ing from  $3  a  week  up  for  room  and 
three  meals.  Four  homes  only  did  not 
restrict  personal  liberty  with  a  "closing" 
hour.  But  three  had  guest  parlors ;  five 
or  six.  small  rooms  for  entertaining 
friends.  Of  the  fifty-four  homes,  just 
live  were  self-supporting  and  the  feeling 
that  "charity  was  paying  for  the  room'' 
was  perhaps  the  strongest  prejudice  that 
drove  girls  into  furnished  room  houses. 

A  stuffy  hall  bedroom  is  at  least  a 
girl's  own.  Yet  in  visiting  500  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  Miss  Packard 
gained  an  insight  into  the  wretched  lone- 
liness of  such  a  life;  its  menace  to  health 
and  to  morals,  for,  as  one  landlady  put 
it.  "with  the  practice  of  girls  entertain- 
ing men  in  their  bedrooms,  and  men, 
girls  [only  26  of  500  houses  had  parlors] 
is  it  any  wonder  that  moral  conditions 
in  rooming  houses  are  bad?" 

And  so,  out  of  her  experiences.  Miss 
Packard  recommends  the  socialized 
apartment  house  where  privacy  exists, 
vet  friendships  are  possible. 

FOR    PRFPARFDNESS    AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  new  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment has  been  appointed  by  Mayor 
Mitchel  of  New  York  city  to  carry  on 
to  new  and  constructive  stages  the  work 
begun  by  the  committee  appointed  last 
winter  to  deal  with  acute  problems. 

The  idea  of  a  new  committee  was  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  the  mayor  by  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  last  year's 
committee  : 

"Because  there  are  many  phases  of 
unemployment  that  must  be  dealt  with 
constructively  and  continuously,'  and 
because  above  everything  else  there  is 
need  of  preparation  against  future  re- 
currences of  acute  unemployment  condi- 


tions, there  ought  perhaps  to  be  some 
body  specially  charged  with  giving 
thought  to  these  matters  in  advance  of  a 
future  failure  of  employment.  .  .  . 
It  might  be  helpful  to  the  situation  if 
there  were  appointed  by  you  as  mayor  a 
small  representative  committee  to  keep 
in  touch  with  employment  conditions,  to- 
further  effort  to  minimize  certain  causes 
of  unemployment  and  to  prepare  for 
future  emergencies." 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Mayor 
Mitchel  appointed  on  February  1,  the 
following  committee : 

George  W.  Alger,  attorney;  William. 
D.  Baldwin,  president  Otis  Elevator 
Company ;  William  C.  Breed,  attorney, 
chairman  Executive  Committee,  Mer- 
chants' Association;  Charles  L.  Bern- 
hcimer.  member  Board  of  Arbitration, 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Newcomb  Carl- 
ton, president  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company:  James  l.  Coughlin,  Brooklyn 
Central  Labor  Union :  Herbert  Croly. 
editor  New  Republic:  Edward  T.  De- 
vine  :  Hugh  Frayne.  general  organizer 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  James 
P.  Holland,  president  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor;  Walter  B.  Holt. 
business  agent  Longshoremen's  Union : 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner  of 
immigration ;  Rebecca  Kohut,  Jewish 
Community;  Anne  Morgan;  James  H. 
Post,  president  Cuban-American  Sugar 
Company;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  capital- 
ist; Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  ;  Lillian  D.  Wald. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected  president  and 
John  R.  Shillady,  secretary  of  last  year's 
committee,  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 
The  executive  committee  will  hold  an 
early  meeting  to  formulate  a  policy.  An 
extensive  report  of  the  work  by  last 
year's  committee  is  in  pre-- 
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ACCORDING  to  the  double  stand- 
ard the  working  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  trade  or  calling, 
may  not  ask  from  his  employer 
a  wage  or  return  for  his  labor  that  ex- 
ceeds the  employer's  conception  of  the 
value  of  his  labor.  Indeed,  it  is  accepted 
generally  that  he  must  not  ask  even  all 
that  his  labor  service  was  actually  worth. 

If  the  worker  demands  a  wage  equiv- 
alent to  the  value  of  his  labor,  he 
is  immediately  told  by  his  employer  that 
he  is  unreasonable.  The  people  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  employer  is  right 
under  these  circumstances.  If  the 
worker,  by  any  chance,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, presumes  to  ask  a  wage  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered, and  the  employer  can  show  that 
to  be  true,  then  everybody  universally 
condemns  that  worker  for  being  nothing 
short  of  a  thief.  That  is  one  side  of  the 
present  double  standard — the  side  used 
to  judge  the  worker. 

The  other  side  of  the  present  stand- 
ard, the  method  by  which  the  employer 
is  judged,  is  exactly  opposite.  When 
the  remuneration  of  the  employer,  his 
wage  or  profit,  is  under  consideration, 
the  value  of  his  labor  or  of  the  actual 
service  he  renders  is  not  given  much 
thought.  In  fact,  all  the  employer  con- 
cerns himself  about  is:  "How  can  I,  by- 
hook  or  crook,  perform  my  function  in 
a  manner  that  will  enable  me  to  get  the 
largest  possible  returns  for  myself,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  services  I 
render?" 

The  more  an  employer,  or  business 
man  of  anv  kind,  is  able  to  get  for  the 
least  service  or  work  performed,  the 
more  successful  he  is  considered.  In- 
stead of  being  condemned  and  branded 
as  a  thief  (like  a  working  man  who  asks 
more  than  his  labor  is  worth)  the  busi- 
ness man  is  given  credit  for  being  ex- 
ceptionally shrewd  and  smart.  To  be 
considered  a  shrewd  and  smart  business 
man,  even  under  such  circumstances,  is. 
in  the  estimation  of  our  people,  a  high 
honor,  instead  of  a  mark  of  dishonor. 

When  a  boy  is  being  trained  to  start 
in  life  as  a  business  man,  the  question  of 
the  exact,  value  of  his  services,  and 
teaching  him  to  ask  for  that  amount  and 
no  more,  and  how  to  get  it,  is  not  even 
considered,  let  aloiie  taught.  He  is  told 
that  being  successful  in  business  means 
that  he  shall  accumulate  wealth.  The 
question  of  the  value  of  his  actual  serv- 
ices in  relation  to  the  amount  of  wealth 
that  he  accumulates  is  not  thought  of. 
He  is  taught  the  different  methods  by 
which  men  make  money  through  busi- 
ness manipulation. 

He  goes  to  school  to  get  a  training  to 
fit  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
coming an  expert  in  all  the  different 
methods  of  manipulation,  so  that  wheji 
opportunity  offers  itself  he  may  get  the 
largest  amount  of  money  or  wealth  possi- 


The  Double 
Standard 

JOHN  H.  WALKER  is  the  able, 
J  fair  and  aggressive  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  When  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions held  licarings  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Walker  told  the  commission 
that  the  chief  cause  of  industrial 
unrest  was  the  "double  standard" 
that  requires  a  ivorkman  to  labor 
until  he  is  "tuckered  out"  for  a 
bare  living,  and  permits  others  to 
live  affluently  without  working  at 
all. 

This  idea  is  elaborated  further  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  News  Letter 
of  the  Illinois  federation  of  Labor, 
of  which  Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the 
editors.  The  Survey  reprints  be- 
lozv  the  greater  part  of  that  article. 
— -Editor. 


ble,  regardless  of  the  value  which  he 
gives  in  return. 

He  is  taught  that  failure  to  get  wealth 
is  disgrace,  that  it  is  evidence  of  his 
failure  as  a  man.  The  moral  phase  of 
the  matter  is  not  considered.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to 
that  wealth,  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  of 
the  services  he  actually  performed,  is 
not  given  a  thought. 

It  is  inculcated  in  him  that  the  man 
who  works  and  only  receives  pay  com- 
mensurate with  the  actual  value  of  his 
services  (that  pay  being  determined  with 
a  comparison  with  what  other  workers 
get)  is  on  a  lower  level  in  our  civiliza- 
tion than  the  business  man  who  gathers 
wealth  by  manipulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  is 
taught  that  above  all  things  he  must  be 
honest,  and  that  beyond  and  above  every- 
thing else  he  must  do  no  dishonest  act 
to  bring  disgrace  upon  himself,  and  on 
the  name  of  the  family.  He  must  not 
ask  for  anything  he  is  not  entitled  to. 
He  must  not  take  anything  that  he  has 
not   actually  earned. 

His  school  books  teach  him  this  les- 
son. His  school  teacher  repeats  it  to 
him,  and  the  minister  and  priest  never 
fail  to  bring  it  home  to  him.  News- 
papers, books,  his  fraternal  society, 
every  civic  organization,  every  influence 
that  reaches  his  life  from  boyhood  up, 
remind  him  of  it.  It  becomes  a  sort  of 
a   religion — with  the  worker. 

With  the  business  man  or  employer, 
however,  it  becomes  almost  a  religion  to 
take  everything  that  he  can  get  hold  of, 
just  so  that  the  law  is  not  violated  and 
that  accepted  business  methods  are  used. 
The  actual  honesty  of  the  methods  used. 


or  the  value  of  the  services  rendered, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Because  this  double  standard  has  be- 
come accepted  as  being  right,  not  alone 
by  the  employers  and  business  men,  but 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  workers 
themselves,  and  because  these  are  the 
ethical  laws  governing  business  and 
economic  life,  the  never  ending  conflict 
goes  on.  No  business  man  or  employer 
can  get  wealth  that  they  did  not  actually 
and  honestly  earn,  without  taking  it  from 
some  man  or  woman  who  had  earned  it. 
As  long  as  that  kind  of  thing  obtains, 
there  can  be  no  peace — there  should  be 
no  peace.     Honest  men  must  fight. 

If  we  could  lay  down  a  standard  by 
which  the  employers  and  business  men 
would  get  just  what  they  are  actually 
entitled  to,  on  the  basis  of  actual  serv- 
ice which  they  personally  render,  and 
make  that  standard  apply  to  all  workers 
as  well,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  most  of  our  economic  ills  would  dis- 
appear, and  that  we  would  have  very  lit- 
tle trouble  between  employers  and  work- 
ing men,  or  between  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  merchants  or  business  men. 

There  never  will  be  peace  with  justice, 
until  that  kind  of  a  standard  is  adopted, 
and  until  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
that  it  is  right. 

We  cannot  expect  absolute  honesty, 
as  between  man  and  man,  either  in  busi- 
ness life  or  between  employers  and 
workers,  and  when  boys  or  girls  are 
being  taught  in  their  early  life  that  the 
ethics  in  the  present  day  business  world 
are  proper. 

While  their  minds  are  being  trained  to 
believe  that  it  is  proof  of  their  incom- 
petency, their  lack  of  ability  and  intelli- 
gence, the  positive  evidence  that  they  are 
failures,  unless  they  take  every  dollar 
they  can  get  by  business  manipulation 
(but  not  even  all  they  earn  by  real 
labor),  then  it  is  a  rank  injustice  to  them 
to  expect  them  to  be  honest,  and  to  meas- 
ure their  actions  by  the  rule  of  justice 
between  man  and  man,  either  in  busi- 
ness, political,  or  any  other  phase  of 
their  lives,  because  gradually  it  becomes 
part  of  their  very  being,  and  they  think 
it  is  right  to  do  the  thing  that  is  actually 
wrong;  they  think  it  is  a  disgrace  not 
to  get  everything  for  themselves  when 
they  enter  business  life. 

Real  Christianity  (not  present-day 
churchianity)  as  Christ  taught,  teaches 
that  to  take  a  penny  that  does  not  right- 
fully belong  to  you  is  stealing.  Taking 
anything  from  another  person  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  him  makes  you  a  thief. 

It  does  not  say  that  you  may  take 
something  from  another  by  business 
manipulation,  providing  you  do  not  vio- 
late the  law,  without  becoming  a  thief. 
Neither  does  it  say  that  because  the 
rules  of  the  game  permit  you  may  take 
what  belongs  to  another  and  be  any- 
thing less  than  a  thief.  Real  Christ- 
ianity does  not  mean  that  because  a 
person  is  either  mentally,  financially, 
politically,  socially,  or  in  any  other  way 
stronger  than  another  individual,  he  has 
a  license  to  rob  other  persons  that  are 
weaker.  Christianity  means  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak, 
rather  than  to  steal  from  them  or  rob 
them.    • 

If  we  could,  by   anv  means,  establish 
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DO  NOT  TRESPASS  ON  RAILROAD  TRACKS 


J 
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'"pHESE  views  are  from  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 

Railway  Company. 

The  bulletin  quotes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  5,471  persons  in  the  United  States  lost  their  lives  tres- 
passing on  railroad  tracks  and  cars.  During  the  same  period  0,354  persons  were 
injured.  The  highest  percentage  of  injuries  is  among  wage-earners;  tramps  and 
hoboes  also  suffer  heavily  and  children  help  to  swell  the  total. 

The  bulletin  urges  the  passage  of  a  law,  similar  to  that  recommended  by  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  penalizing  trespassing  on  railroad 
tracks  and  cars. 


one  standard  that  would  mete  out  eco- 
nomic justice  between  man  and  man 
without  regard  to  their  positions  in  life, 
we  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
wards establishing  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  brotherhood  of  man  can  be 
founded. 

lATAL    ACCIDENTS     AMONG 
THOSB  WHO  WORK  AT  SEA 

In  discussing  the  papers  on  the 
seamen's  act  read  by  Prof.  Henry  W. 
Farnam  and  Andrew  Furuseth,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union,  at  the  Washington  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  December,  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman  spoke  of  the  seaman  as  the 
"forgotten  man."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  government  has  provided  for  keep- 


ing a  record  of  deaths  and  injuries 
among  employes  due  to  accidents  on 
railroads  and  in  manufacturing,  but  it 
has  taken  no  similar  action  with  regard 
to  this  calling  that  is  probably  the  most 
hazardous  of  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman  estimated  that  there 
are  from  900  to  1,000  deaths  from 
accident  every  year  in  American  naviga- 
tion, but  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  gives 
no  information  either  on  this  subject  or 
on  other  conditions  of  labor  at  sea.  He 
estimated  also  that  among  deep-sea  fish- 
ermen the  ratio  of  fatal  accidents  is 
nine  or  ten  per  thousand,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  not  discussed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Fisheries  Commission. 

Mr.  Hoffman  introduced  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  tabulate  statistics  of  acci- 


dents at  sea,  and  to  require  captains  of 
American  ships  to  report  all  deaths  from 
any  cause  to  the  Division  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

POLITICS   AND   THE    KF.NTULKY 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

One  of  the  great  problems  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  labor 
legislation  is  suggested  with  unusual 
frankness  in  an  account  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Louisville  Post  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Kentucky  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  which  was  meeting  in 
Louisville.  According  to  the  account  in 
the  Post,  one  of  the  features  of  the  pro- 
gram "looked  forward  to  most  eagerly" 
was  a  discussion  of  a  controversy  that 
had  arisen  between  the  federation  and 
the  state  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
labor,  and  statistics. 

When  this  part  of  the  program  was 
reached,  according  to  the  account,  the 
secretary  of  the  federation  made  a 
statement  regarding  correspondence  that 
he  had  had  with  Matt  S.  Cohen,  the  of- 
ficer in  question,  and  he  also  presented 
"affidavits  concerning  a  conference  at 
the  Seelbach  Hotel  in  January,  1915, 
when  it  is  claimed  Mr.  Cohen  promised 
the  federation  the  right  to  name  inspec- 
tors in  return  for  its  support." 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cohen  to 
the  secretary  of  the  federation,  dated 
January  5,  1915, — when  Mr.  Cohen  was 
a  candidate  for  office — which  was  read 
to  the  convention  by  Secretary  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Cohen  referred  to  a  controversy 
between  the  federation  and  a  former  in- 
cumbent of  the  office,  and  said  : 

"I  most  sincerely  endorse  your  de- 
mands, your  attitude,  and  your  earnest 
appeals  to  our  present  state  commission- 
er of  agriculture,  labor,  and  statistics, 
and  believe  that  the  labor  inspector  of 
the  state  of  Kentucky  should  be  employ- 
ed subject  to  the  Federation  of  Labor." 

One  who  participated  in  the  discussion 
before  the  convention  was  a  certain 
Senator  Knight  who  had  been  present  at 
a  conference,  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Cohen  and  officers  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor.  According  to  the  Post,  "Sena- 
tor Knight  said  that  Mr.  Cohen  promised 
that  if  he  were  elected  he  would  name 
as  said  labor  inspector  any  man  chosen 
by  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Labor, 
provided  that  he  be  an  honorable  man 
and  a  Democrat." 

After  the  election,  however.  Mr. 
Cohen  seemed  to  feel  differently,  and 
"was  about  to  appoint  his  inspectors 
without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the 
federation." 

Accordingly,  Senator  Knight  sought 
another  conference  with  the  commis- 
sioner and  at  that  meeting  "Mr.  Cohen 
said  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  fed- 
eration to  dictate  his  appointments  be- 
cause 'he  did  not  see  that  he  had  secured 
anything  much  from  them.' "  Accord- 
ing to  the  Post,  Senator  Knight  con- 
cluded by  saying  he  "was  willing  to  an- 
swer any  questions,  for  he  wanted  to  ed 
the  matter  out  of  his  system  once  for 
all.  'I  was  only  arbitrator  in  the  deal.' 
he  said,  'and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Cohen's  throwing  you  men  down.  I 
hope  I  will  never  be  arbitrator  in  a  deal 
asrain.'  " 
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A  DEATH  blow  has  been  struck 
at  the  loan  shark  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  through  the  organization 
by  the  Associated  Charities  of 
a  remedial  loan  association  whose  offi- 
cers have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  problem  they 
undertook  to  solve. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors is  Ben  Selling,  a  merchant  who  for 
years  has  loaned  money  without  inter- 
est to  people  in  distress;  and  the  man- 
ager is  Carrie  Myers,  who  formerly 
conducted  an  honest  pawn-shop  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  a  genuine 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
For  years  "Uncle  Myers'  Pawn  Shop" 
had  been  an  established  institution  in 
Portland.  After  his  death  his  daughter 
carried  on  the  business  with  success. 
She  also  took  an  interest  in  Neighbor- 
hood House,  the  Jewish  settlement, 
where  on  five  nights  a  week  she  taught 
English  to  foreigners.  To  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  organization  she  thus 
brought  unusual  experience  combined 
with  social  spirit. 

The  Portland  Remedial  Loan  Associa- 
tion was  launched  by  the  Associated 
Charities  in  1913,  and  no  effort  has  done 
more  to  popularize  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement  in  Oregon.  Three  years 
ago  the  work  of  the  society  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  public.  After  twenty- 
five  years  of  activity  its  budget  had  only 
reached  $6,000.  Since  1912  it  has  passed 
the  $20,000  mark  in  spite  of  the  business 
depression  which  has  played  havoc  with 
lumber,  the  state's  chief  industry. 

During  1912  and  1913,  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  district  attorney's  office 
brought  to  light  stories  of  outrageous 
extortion  by  money  lenders.  It  was 
found  here  as  elsewhere  that  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  were  work- 
ing for  salaries  barely  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  them.  Contingencies,  such  as 
illness,  death,  unemployment,  meant  that 
they  must  borrow  or  obtain  some  kind 
of  financial  relief.  The  wage-earner's 
usual  recourse  was  a  pawn-broker,  a 
chattel  loan  agency  or  a  salary-loan 
money-lender. 

These  agencies  had  arisen  in  response 
to  a  real  need,  but  owing  to  their  meth- 
ods had  become  a  curse.  The  experi- 
ence of  one  wage-earner  may  serve  as 
an  example.  Having  lost  a  limb,  he 
borrowed  $75  from  a  money-lender  to 
purchase  an  artificial  one.  After  re- 
paying him  $110  he  still  owed  $35.  When 
the  attorney  of  the  Associated  Charities 
called  on  the  lender  a  receipt  in  full  was 
given  and  as  the  clerk  in  the  office  filled 
it  out  she  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
saying,  "Most  people  who  call  here  are 
so  abusive.  If  I  can  do  anything  to 
help  the  family  at  Christmas  time,  please 
let  me  know." 


How  a  Loan 

Shark  Fight 

Educated  a  City 

By 
Victor  R.  Mantling 


A  committee  from  the  Associated 
Charities  composed  of  two  bankers,  two 
attorneys  and  two  business  men  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Progressive 
Business  Men's  Club.  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  the  remedial  loan  company 
opened  for  business  on  February  1, 
1914,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  sub- 
scribed. In  a  period  of  twenty-one 
months,  the  amount  loaned  on  pledges, 
chattels  and  salaries  totaled  $134,748.08. 
Loans  redeemed  amounted  to  $78,591.20 
and  loans  remaining  still  in  force 
amounted  to  $56,162.88.  The  earnings 
of    the    company    have    grown    steadily 


A    BIRTHDAY    PARTY 

O  N  February  12  in  celebration  of 
its  first  anniversary,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse,  near  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York  city, 
repeated  the  festival  which  was  re- 
reived  so  enthusiastically  last  Novem- 
ber. Peace  is  the  theme  and  Greek 
the  setting.  Neighborhood  children 
took  part  in  the  festival.  The  draw- 
ing, by  Esther  Peck,  shows  one  of 
the  little  dancers. 


month  by  month  until  the  interest  re- 
ceived last  October,  for  example, 
amounted  to  $894.83. 

Just  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
company,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Oregon  Legislature  making  3  per  cent 
per  month  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for 
small  loans  and  requiring  all  pawn- 
brokers, salary  and  chattel  loan  com- 
panies to  register  and  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  bank  examiner. 
The  credit  for  this  advance  must  be 
given  to  J.  R.  Latourette,  a  young  attor- 
ney interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Charities  who  this  year  is  a 
candidate  for  district  attorney. 

In  many  western  cities  the  work  of 
organized  charity  has  often  been  pushed 
to  one  side  as  being  concerned  with  in- 
dividual human  beings,  while  enthusiasts 
have  loudly  demanded  sweeping  re- 
forms— new  panaceas  and  wholesale 
social  advance  with  utter  indifference  to 
the  facts  or  the  experience  of  other 
cities. 

But  with  the  launching  of  the  Reme- 
dial Loan  Association,  Portland  business 
men  and  even  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  the  dominant  note  of  the  new  phi- 
lanthropy is  not  palliation;  that  while 
organized  charity  begins  its  work  with 
individuals  who  have  reached  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  from  painstaking  inquiry 
and  carefully  recorded  facts  it  tries  to 
deal  with  the  causes  that  create  such 
conditions. 

In  forming  the  Remedial  Loan  Com- 
pany the  charity  organization  gained 
the  confidence  and  interest  of  men  who 
previously  had  shown  little  interest  in 
social  welfare.  Today  the  same  group 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  society's  finan- 
cial campaign  and  enthusiastic  in  inter- 
preting its  ideals  and  work.  Thus  has 
a  social  movement  wiped  out  an  evil  and 
given  new  life  to  organized  charity  in 
Portland. 
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ONGRESS    AND    THE   CHICAGO 
PLAN 


The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
and  other  civic  bodies  in  that  city  are 
pleading  with  the  federal  government 
for  the  location  and  erection  of  a  new 
post  office  building  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  meet  the  needs  of  the  postal 
service  in  Chicago  and  fit  into  Chicago's 
lines  of  growth. 

At  a  congressional  hearing  in  January, 
Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  Mayor 
Thompson,  John  W.  Scott,  president  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
ex-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  S.  M.  Hast- 
ings, president  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Atsociation,  Edward  B.  But- 
ler, chairman  of  the  plan  committee  of 
the  Commercial  Club  and  other  repre- 
sentative citizens,  presented  the  urgent 
hope  of  the  city  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  which  they  contend  will  be  ad- 
vantageous not  only  for  the  city  but  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  plan  would  use  as  a  site  the  two 
blocks  between  the  recently  constructed 
terminal    of    the    Chicago    and    North 
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^T 1 1  ENS,   with   6,000  population,   believes   that   it   is   the   smallest   town   in   Ohio 
which  supports  its  playground  entirely  from  public  funds.     The  rent  of  four 
acres  is  paid  by  the  City  Council,  and  a  director — on  the  job  the  year  round — is 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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OTING- BOOTHS  TURNED  TO 
HOSPITAL  SERVICE 


Western  Railway  and  the  new  Union 
Terminal,  which  will  serve  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  and  other  trunk  lines.  These 
two  great  railway  terminals  handle  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  all  the  mail  which 
reaches  Chicago.  The  saving  in  wagon 
service  alone  would  nearly  pay  the  inter- 
est charge  on  the  cost  of  the  site,  which 
is  estimated  at  approximately  six  million 
dollars. 

With  the  erection  of  a  new  post  office 
in  this  location,  just  beyond  the  "loop 
district,"  Chicago's  effort  to  decrease  her 
down-town  congestion  would  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  removal  of  the  postal 
business  from  the  present  federal  build- 
ing would  give  space  for  other  federal 
agencies. 

From  the  business  point  of  view  alone, 
therefore,  it  is  held  that  efficiency  and 
economy  demand  the  proposed  new  post 
office  rather  than  the  type  suggested  by 
Secretary  McAdoo — a  skyscraper  on  a 
single  block.  An  appropriation  of  $1,- 
750,000  was  made  for  a  single  block 
which  does  not  fit  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  railway  terminals. 

Ernest  R.  Graham,  of  the  firm  of 
architects  which  built  the  Union  Station 
and  the  new  post  office  building  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Edward  H.  Bennett,  con- 
sulting architect  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  explained  how  the  post 
office  on  the  proposed  two-block  site 
would  be  related  to  Chicago's  plan  for 
growth  and  would  be  at  a  strategic  point 
with  reference  to  arteries  of  traffic. 
Both  of  these  men  were  associated  with 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  who  was  a  member 
of  the  national  commission  which  formu- 
lated the  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
the  national  capital  and  persuaded  the 
railroads  to  move  their  station  two 
blocks  back  to  a  location  in  accordance 
with  the  plan. 

Chicago  hopes  that  this  service  which 
Mr.  Burnham  rendered  to  the  nation 
will  be  appropriately  balanced  by  con- 
gressional action  providing  for  the 
Chicago  post  office  in  accordance  with 
Chicago's  development,  for  which  an 
ideal  was  presented  in  Mr.  Burnham's 
plan  for  his  home  city. 
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EW  EFFORTS  FOR  A  ST.  LOUIS 
CITY  PLAN 


City  planning  has  become  a 
live  issue  in  St.  Louis  following  the  de- 
feat of  an  ambitious  parkway  project 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  last 
June  and  defeated.  The  opposition  to 
the  parkway  centered  around  the  fact 
that  St.  Louis  had  no  general  city  plan 
and  that  the  parkway  was  unrelated  to 
a  carefully  thought-out  traffic  scheme. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  parkway  all 
hands  got  together  on  a  general  city  plan. 
A  new  city  plan  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, reinforced  by  a  citizen's  city 
plan  committee  of  over  300  members, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Although  the  municipal  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  city  plan  commis- 
sion has  been  meager,  the  citizen's  com- 
mittee, anticipating  a  larger  appropria- 
tion, due  to  the  newly  aroused  public 
interest,  has  employed  a  city  planning 
expert,  Harland  Bartholomew,  who  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  extensive  city 
plan  work  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  city  budget  to  be 
voted  in  April  will  permit  the  city  plan 
commission  to  engage  Mr.  Bartholomew 
as  the  city's  official  expert. 


A  new  use  has  been  found  for 
the  little  houselike  polling  places  in 
which  the  voters  in  many  cities  have 
been  accustomed  to  cast  their  ballots, 
writes  Felix  J.  Koch. 

In  Cincinnati  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  tuberculosis  hospitals,  Dr.  Harry 
Freudeberger,  recently  found  himself 
in  need  of  little,  one-room  cottages.  Of 
course,  cottages  could  be  built,  tents, 
even,  could  have  been  pitched ;  but  the 
doctor  had  heard  about  these  voting 
booths  which  no  longer  served  their 
original  purpose: 

Cincinnati's  smallpox  hospital  was 
burned  recently,  and  pending  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  one,  these  voting-booths 
serve  as  make-shift  provision  for  small- 
pox patients.  There  are  not  many  cases 
of  this  disease,  and  so  the  little  cottages 
have  been  put  into  service  as  summer 
sleeping-places  for  the  nurses.  The  hos- 
pital has  found  still  other  uses  for.  these 
booths  which  formerly  did  civic  duty 
only  occasionally,  on  registration  and 
election  days. 


A 


REPORT  covering  city  planning 
suggestions  for  Lawrence,  Mass., 
prepared  by  Arthur  C.  Comey,  landscape 
architect  of  Cambridge,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Town  Planning  Board  of  that  city. 
It  presents  a  comprehensive  outline  or 
schedule  for  a  civic  survey,  a  thorough- 
fare system  designed  to  meet  probable 
traffic  conditions,  a  general  scheme  for 
recreation  facilities  and  an  intensive 
study  and  detailed  plan  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Spicket  river — a  feature  of  the 
city  plan  which,  it  is  suggested,  may 
be  carried  out  at  once. 

Housing  is  not  covered  in  detail  in  the 
report  because  of  the  thorough  work 
along  that  line  by  the  Lawrence  survey, 
made  in  1912,  which  instead  of  covering 
much  ground  superficially  was  limited  to 
an  intensive  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
housing  and  public  health.  The  exami- 
nation of  housing  conditions  was  made 
by  Robert  E.  Todd,  whose  experience  in 
such  work  had  been  wide,  and  the  health 
investigation  was  conducted  by  Frank 
B.  Sandborn,  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ins:  in   Tufts  College. 


WHEN    NOT  IN    USE   AS   VOTING  BOOTHS,   CINCINNATI    HAS    PRESSED  THESE  ONE-ROOM 
COTTAGES    INTO    HOSPITAL    SERVICE 
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Church  and 

Community  : 

Helpmates 


THE    COMMUNITY    SURVEY    IN    RELATION 
TO  CHURCH  EFFICIhNCY 

By  Charles  E.  Carroll.  The  Abing- 
don Press.  128  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.09. 

THE  WAY  TO  WIN 

By  Fred  B.  Fisher  and  Collaborators. 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  192  pp. 
Price  $.50;   by   mail   of   The   Survey 

$.55. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRIST  JESUS 

By  W.  Beatty  Jennings.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Ill  pp.  $.50;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  $.54. 

SOCIAL  EVANGELISM 

By  Harry  F.  Ward.  Missionary  Edu- 
cation Movement.  145  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.56. 

Welcome  alike  to 
every  social  worker 
sincerely  promoting 
the  progress  of  any 
community  and  to 
every  loyal  church 
worker  seeking  effi- 
ciency in  c  h  u  r  c  h 
work  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  com- 
munity and  the 
church  are  exchang- 
ing values.  The  first 
two  of  these  books  give  good  token  of 
that.  Both  of  them  assume  that  neither 
church  nor  community  is  sufficient  unto 
itself,  that  the  inefficiency  of  either 
qualifies  the  success  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  living  and  working  conditions 
of  the  people  are  the  concern,  the  prob- 
lem and  the  test  of  each. 

Therefore  the  survey  of  local  condi- 
tions and  resources  is  considered  of  as 
much  value  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Carroll  takes  and  keeps  the  com- 
munity's point  of  view  of  the  function 
and  efficiency  of  the  church  in  dealing 
both  with  the  individual  and  collective 
life.  The  social  tasks  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  church,  therefore,  raise 
"some  community  questions"  about  the 
wage  workers,  the  family,  the  depend- 
ent and  delinquent  and  others.  He 
shows  the  church  that  would  be  effi- 
cient where  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  to  be  found  by  telling  it  what 
to  look  for,  how  to  look,  and  what  to  do 
about  conditions  when  discovered.  With 
very  practical  particularity  and  yet  in  a 
large  way,  he  suggests  how  to  initiate  a 
church  survey  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  what  methods  and  resources  for 
conducting  it  are  available  in  country, 
town  and  city. 

What  results  may  be  expected  and 
how  to  conserve  them  he  shows  by  cit- 
ing what  churches  and  communities 
have  achieved  by  their  surveys  and  how 
they  have  done  it.  The  schedules  for 
inquiry,  the  classification,  tabulation  and 
graphic  display  of  data  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  surveys  are  all 
very  helpful.     Illustrations  of  schedules 


and  cbarts  with  specific  references  to 
reports  and  books,  expert  agencies  and 
demonstrated  successes  add  much  to  the 
value   of   the  volume. 

Mr.  Fisher  from  a  more  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  starts  and  keeps  within 
the  local  church's  specific  aims  and 
agencies  in  dealing  with  the  question 
how  they  are  to  win.  None  the  less, 
the  problems  of  winning  individuals  by 
evangelism,  training  them  in  character, 
uniting  them  in  fellowship  and  sending 
them  forth  to  win  others,  lead  him 
straight  up  to  the  community  survey  as 
one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the  church's 
solution  of  its  own  problem.  His  com- 
pact and  comprehensive  chapter  on  How 
to  Make  a  Survey  would  make  a  good 
tract  to  incite  and  guide  churches  in 
conducting  surveys  of  their  own  com- 
munities. Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward  writes 
us  in  regard  to  it : 

"The  chapter  outlines  the  facts  that  a 
church  should  ascertain  concerning  its 
community  and  explains  step  by  step 
how  to  proceed  in  making  the  survey. 
Questions  are  framed  to  procure  the  in- 
formation that  will  enable  it  to  do  its 
full  share  as  a  producing  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  chapter 
on  Community  Service  is  also  sugges- 
tive. The  churches  have  long  preached 
betterment,  but  are  now  taking  up  their 
work  for  it  with  increased  eagerness 
and  multiplying  success." 

Mr.  Jennings'  brief  manual  for  class 
and  group  study  comes  from  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  with  an  intro- 
ductory "appreciation"  by  the  president 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  who 
admits  that  the  church  has  been  "slow 
to  apply  the  gospel  to  the  social  order, 
but  rejoices  in  the  widespread  interest 
which  has  been  awakened  in  the  social 
message  of  Jesus."  Under  twenty  topics 
the  texts  indicating  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  on  the  woman,  the  child,  prop- 
erty, work  and  wages,  the  social  evil, 
war,  etc.,  are  tersely  listed  and  sum- 
marized. The  lessons  and  queries  fol- 
lowing each  topic  seek  in  a  broad  prac- 
tical way  to  apply  the  teachings  to  ex- 
isting conditions  and  toward  better 
standards. 

Arguments  against  child  labor  and 
for  international  peace,  and  statements 
of  the  principles  of  relief  and  the  in- 
dustrial rights  and  wrongs  are  sum- 
marized, but  no  recognition  of  the  right 
to  organize  for  collective  bargaining  ap- 
pears. Poverty,  while  not  admitted  to 
be  necessary,  is  attributed  to  sin  as  its 
"tap  root,"  and  salvation  from  sin  is 
said  to  be  its  only  solution.  But  each 
topic  as  stated  for  inquiry  leads  out  far 
bevond  any  such  limitation,  and  will  be 
followed  further  by  any  group  of  stud- 
ents who  are  in  personal  contact  with 
actual  conditions,  or  are  trying  to  realize 
what  they  are. 


To  the  task  of  defining  and  applying 
Social  Evangelism,  Harry  F.  Ward 
comes  with  the  varied  experience  of 
Chicago  pastorates,  personal  connection 
with  settlement  work  in  the  stockyards 
district,  the  fire  of  the  social  propa- 
gandist, the  self-exaction  of  the  scholar 
and  teacher,  the  investigator  and  writer. 

Denying  that  evangelism  is  any  other 
than  that  of  the  old  evangel  for  being 
now  called  "social,"  he  insists  that  it  is 
no  less  single  in  motive  for  having  a 
dual  aspect  and  result — the  regenera- 
tion of  the  individual  and  of  the  com- 
munity. The  social  value  of  evangelism 
no  less  than  the  evangelistic  value  of 
social  service,  is  argued  and  the  ex- 
change of  these  values  is  urged.  Bas- 
ing the  whole  social  interpretation  and 
application  of  evangelism  upon  the  fact 
that  "society  has  become  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  individual  units,"  and  as  such 
molds  its  individual  constituents,  he 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  evangeliz- 
ing this  formative  force  of  the  collec- 
tive life. 

Public  opinion,  the  body  politic,  the 
social  energy  and  action,  must  be  evan- 
gelized if  the  individuals  constituting 
the  community  yet  conforming  to  it  are 
to  be  Christianized.  Thus  best  and 
most  surely  may  the  individual  be  served 
by  enhancing  the  value  of  his  life  to 
others  and  by  dignifying  and  enlarging 
his  place  in  the  community.  "The  chal- 
lenge of  the  Carpenter  to  the  battle 
spirit  of  men"  is  the  Christian  duty  of 
the  strong  to  serve,  to  give  equality  of 
opportunity,  to  make  place  for  all  "in 
the  sun." 

Secondary  to  all  immediate  and  spe- 
cific results  of  evangelism  is  its  present 
primary  obligation  to  put  Christianitv 
into  the  group  life  of  the  people.  No- 
where more  incisively,  argumentatively, 
constructively,  persuasively,  yet  with  the 
humility  and  triumph  of  faith  in  the 
unseen,  has  the  old  evangelism  been  in- 
terpreted and  applied  in  the  best  spirit 
of  this  age  and  to  the  deepest  needs  of 
the  present  day.  It  betokens  the  fresh 
freedom  and  the  larger  liberty  with 
which  the  church's  new  evangelism  will 
yet  run  and  be  glorified.  It  is  withal  a 
refreshingly  far  cry  from  the  solitary 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  two  score 
years  ago  for  an  evangelism  that  would 
reckon  with  human  conditions  and  a 
Christianity  that  would  and  could  evan- 
gelize the  community. 

Graham  Taylor. 

socialized  germany 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  342  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.63. 

In  contrast  with 
America's  untrained 
public  service,  lack  of 
statecraft  and  grudg- 
ing social  legislation, 
our  constant  strug- 
gle of  economic 
groups  and  narrow 
class  interest,  Ger- 
many stands  out  as  a 
Socialistic  state  dom- 
inated by  the  ruling 
caste,  the  great  es- 
tate owners  and  the  capitalists;  an 
oligarchy  concerned  about  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  people.     Germany  puzzles  us 
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because  we  can  not  quite  harmonize 
"the  Germany  of  politics,  militarism 
and  aggression,  and  the  Germany  of 
culture,  sweetness,  efficiency  and  life." 

Democracy  has  never  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  Prussia,  and  Prussia  dominates 
the  empire.  There  is  in  the  book  an  in- 
teresting presentation  of  the  impotency 
of  the  Reichstag  and  of  the  control  of 
the  all-powerful  Bundesrat  by  the  Prus- 
sian Junkers.  The  Junker  Bundesrat 
gives  approval  to  the  will  of  the  Kaiser, 
also  a  Junker,  and  that  is  about  as  near 
as  the  empire  comes  to  democracy. 
Feudalism  is  written  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  feudal  privileges  are  maintained 
by  Junker  law.  The  laws  are  seemingly 
maintained  by  the  Reichstag  and  the 
people,  but  it  is  through  a  form  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  which  means  nothing 
but  the  dominance  of  wealth. 

Just  as  the  Junkers  rule  Prussia  and 
the  empire,  so  do  the  wealthy  classes 
rule  the  city,  through  the  three-class 
system  of  elections — but  with  a  differ- 
ence. In  the  cities  more  is  done  for 
the  people  than  in  any  other  country, 
except  the  most  important  item  of  free- 
ing the  land.  Here  also  real-estate  in- 
terests are  dominant.  But  even  here 
there  are  wide  exceptions.  The  busi- 
ness men  who  rule  the  cities  have  mu- 
nicipalized almost  all  public-service  en- 
terprises and  "have  entered  into  mu- 
nicipal land  speculation  and  house-build- 
ing in  competition  with  themselves." 

Railroad  revenues  reduce  taxes  enor- 
mously. New  lines  are  generously  laid 
for  upbuilding  industry,  territory  and 
for  promoting  convenience.  Railway 
legislation  is  constructive,  not  inter- 
fered with  by  campaign  contributions, 
hobby,  publicity  bureaus,  etc.  Thus  is 
outlined  some  of  the  more  important 
fields  of  state  and  municipal  Socialism, 
somewhat  as  in  the  author's  European 
Cities  at   Work. 

There  are  serious  questions  as  to  the 
benevolence  emphasized  in  the  book, 
also  to  the  universal  application  of  the 
principles.  It  is  a  question,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  many  railroads  were 
built  for  the  convenience  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, except  so  far  as  all  of  them  might 
be  in  the  army.  A  note  on  page  407  of 
The  Survey  for  January  1  states  that 
"Germany  has  always  had  an  inexplic- 
ably high  infant  mortality  rate.  In  1911 
.  .  .  it  was  the  highest  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe,  except  Russia,  192  as 
against  England's  95  and  France's  78." 

And  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  attitude  of  the  moneyed 
class  in  Berlin  it  is  well  to  read  T.  C. 
Horsfall  in  the  Town  Planning  Review 
for  July,  1915.  The  land  system  in  Ber- 
lin is  responsible,  according  to  Mr.  Hors- 
fall, for  the  fact  that  Berlin  has  such 
fatal  congestion. 

The  average  persons  per  house  is  77, 
while  in  London  it  is  about  8  and  in 
Manchester  a  little  over  5.  Berlin  has 
32.000  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer, 
London  15,000.  Enormous  areas  are 
practically  covered  by  high  dwellings 
with  small  courts,  with  the  result  that 
back  dwellings  are  common,  sunlight  is 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  the  Berlin 
death-rate  from  consumption  is  3  to 
London's  2. 

These  conditions  are  due  "to  the  de- 
liberate   sacrifice    by    the    municipal    au- 
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thorities  of  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity as  a  whole  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  a  small  class,  and  to  the  failure  of 
the  Prussian  government,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  King,  the  German  Emperor, 
to  use  their  great  power  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  the  good  of  the  community 
to  the  enrichment  of  a  powerful  min- 
ority" whose  interest  it  is  that  land  and 
dwellings  shall  be  dear. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that 
standards  of  life  and  physical  health 
are  guaranteed,  as  would  seem  from  the 
reading  of  Chapter  XL 

Edward  T.  Hartman. 

READINGS    ON   THE     RELATION    OF    GOV- 
ERNMENT TO  PROPERTY  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  Samuel  P.  Orth.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany. 664  pp.  Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $2.42. 

"This  volume  has 
been  prepared  pri- 
marily for  use  in  a 
class  studying  the  re- 
lations of  govern- 
ment to  industry," 
says  the  author  in  his 
preface.  The  selec- 
tions give  one  a  pret- 
ty good  idea  of  the 
respects  in  which  our 
American  govern- 
ments, state  and  fed- 
eral, have  departed  from  the  idea  of  non- 
interference with  property  rights,  un- 
der authority  of  what  the  courts  vague- 
ly call  "the  police  power."  Thus  we 
see  that  governments  break  up  or  for- 
bid some  monopolies  and  regulate  others. 
We  get  considerable  discussion  of  the 
efficiency  of  commissions  as  organs  of 
governmental  control,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  commissions  to  the  courts.  We 
got  some  notion  also  of  statutes  pre- 
scribing labor  conditions,  and  of  the 
common  law  restrictions  on  labor  ac- 
tivity when  it  takes  the  form  of  boy- 
cotts. 

After  this  come  several  selections  un- 
der the  heading,  Tendencies  Toward 
Federal  Control  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  head- 
ing was  the  one  chosen  for  President 
Goodnow's  Constitutionality  of  Govern- 
ment Aid  or  for  Judge  Swayze's  Regu- 
lation of  Railway  Rates  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  both  of  which 
deal  with  state  activities;  appropriate 
l hough  it  is  for  the  other  articles  in- 
cluded thereunder. 

There  follow  some  excerpts  from  tes- 
timony given  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  1912,  and  the  book  closes  with 
the  texts  of  the  trade  commission  act 
and  the  Clayton  act. 

Professor  Orth  makes  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  recent 
statutory  restrictions  on  property  rights 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  relation  of 
government  to  property  and  industry. 
Far  more  fundamental  is  the  relation 
which  government  bears  to  industry 
even  in  the  absence  of  these  restrictions. 
The  right  of  property  is  itself  a  product 
of  government  activity  in  restraining 
the  activities  of  non-owners;  it  results 
in  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  owners — 
how  much  pecuniary  benefit  being  re- 
flected in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
property.     If  the  property  right  is  itself 


unrestricted,  the  exchange  value  may  (as 
we  all  know  that  it  often  does)  exceed 
any  cost  incurred  by  the  owner. 

Any  fundamental  treatise  on  the  re- 
lation of  government  to  property  and 
industry  must  discuss : 

(1)  How  much  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
change value  over  cost  is  necessary  as 
an  incentive  to  the  production  of 
wealth  and  the  like; 

(2  Whether  the  benefit  which  so- 
ciety gets  from  the  production  to  which 
such  excess  in  any  case  is  an  incentive, 
is  worth  the  price  paid; 

(3)  How  much  of  the  excess  of  ex- 
change value  over  cost  which  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  incentive  may 
still  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
benefit  to  the  owner  is  more  important 
than  the  harm  done  by  the  restraint  on 
the  non-owner;  and 

(4)  The  method  by  which  the  bene- 
fit of  that  part  of  the  surplus  of  value 
over  cost  which  cannot  be  justi?.ed  as 
above  can  be  transferred  from  the  own- 
er to  the  public  in  general  or  to  some 
class  more  in  need  of  that  benefit. 

Two  of  the  most  promising  instru- 
ments by  which  this  transfer  can  be 
made  are  the  governmental  regulation 
of  rates  and  prices,  and  taxation.  Both 
of  these  instruments  are  in  use,  but 
neither  one  is  being  wielded  with  any 
such  purpose  consciously  in  mind.  Con- 
sequently, much  of  the  current  discus- 
sion on  both  these  topics  fails  to  attack 
fundamentals.  This  is  true  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  rate  regulation  which  Pro- 
fessor Orth  includes ;  and  he  has  no  dis- 
cussion of  taxation. 

The  book,  however,  is  abreast  of  the 
best  legal  discussion  of  the  day,  but 
one  hopes  for  the  time  when  professors 
of  political  science  will  perform  their 
proper  function  of  enlightening  the 
legal  profession  and  pointing  out  where 
the  law  needs  improvement,  instead  of 
merely  interpreting  the  law  to  laymen. 
Robert  L.  Hale. 

BLACK    AND    WHITE    IN    THE    SOUTHERN 
STATES 

By  Maurice  S.  Evans.  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.  299  pp.  Price  $2.25; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.42. 

Since  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted's  day 
numbers  of  travelers 
have  gone  through 
the  southern  states 
and  have  later  print- 
ed books  describing 
conditions  and  phil- 
osophizing over  the 
relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks. 
No  one.  however,  has 
approached  Olmsted 
in  interest  and  acumen,  and  this  latest 
book  by  Mr.  Evans  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  southern  conditions.  Its 
interest,  however,  centers  about  the  fact 
that  the  author  since  his  youth  has  been 
a  citizen  of  South  Africa  and  a  student 
of  the  Negro;  and  he  frequently  draws 
comparisons  between  conditions  in  his 
country  and  in  ours. 

Jim-crowing  is  common  to  both  places. 
American  courts  are  inferior  to  the 
British,  and  American  white  men  are 
more  lawless  than  the  white  South 
Africans.      Our    lvnchings    he    counts    a 
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national  disgrace. 

On  the  other  hand  he  finds  the  op- 
portunities for  the  Negro  greater  than 
in  South  Africa.  He  cannot  speak  too 
enthusiastically  of  our  soil  compared 
with  the  barren  stretches  of  his  home,  of 
our  pleasant  climate,  and  of  the  many 
opportunities  the  Negro  has  to  acquire 
property  in  the  South.  Even  our  edu- 
cational facilities,  which,  save  for  our 
private  schools  and  colleges,  have  seem- 
ed to  us  so  meager,  are  much  better 
than  anything  for  the  Negro  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  Thus,  while  giving  us 
little  new  on  our  own  country  we  gain 
many  side  lights  on  the  British  in  South 
Africa. 

The  writer  opens  with  an  argument 
to  the  South  African  on  his  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  Negro  question ;  and  closes  with 
the  advice  that  the  white  men  of  Africa 
do  not  make  the  mistake  made  in  the 
United  States — the  mistake  of  giving 
the  Negro  political  rights  and  of  en- 
couraging him  to  migrate  freely  through- 
out the  country.  The  Negro,  he  be- 
lieves, is  best  where  he  is  segregated  and 
under  the  wardship  of  a  white  govern- 
ment. The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  a  mistake;  but  while 
it  is  too  late  for  the  southern  states 
wholly  to  undo  the  policy  forced  upon 
them  by  the  North,  South  Africa  should 
profit  by  our  blunders.  She  should 
keep  her  black  states,  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland,  the  large  reserves  in 
Zululand,  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal, 
should  conserve  what  is  good  in  native 
life  and  custom,  and  should  govern 
largely  by  personal,  sympathetic  white 
rule.  Such  education  should  be  given  as 
accords  with  the  principle  that  the  na- 
tives remain  a  rural  people  under  a 
benevolent  government. 

This  is  the  book  of  an  elderly,  kindly 
gentleman  who  struggles  between  his 
belief  in  the  essential  oneness  of  hu- 
manity and  his  Anglo-Saxon  confidence 
in  the  eternal  superiority  of  the  white 
race. 

Mary  White  Ovington. 

syphilis  as  a  modern  problem 

By  William  A.  Pusey.  American 
Medical  Association.  Price  $.50  in 
cloth.  $.25  in  paper;  by  mail  of  The 
Survey  $.55  in  cloth,  $.30  in  paper. 

It  having  been  de- 
cided to  hold  a  medi- 
cal congress  in  San 
Francisco  to  commem- 
orate the  building  of 
the  Panama  canal, 
the  authorities  of  the 
American  Medical  As- 
sociation, under  whose 
auspices  the  com- 
memoration program 
was  to  be  carried  out, 
studied  the  preventive 
medicine  field  preparatory  to  selecting 
the  important  advances  which  should  be 
given  attention.  Three  great  problems 
— syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  cancer — 
were  selected  in  addition  to  those  of  yel- 
low fever,  plague,  and  other  diseases 
over  which  society  has  achieved  signal 
victories.  In  explaining  the  selection  of 
syphilis,  the  association  advanced  the 
following: 


"Two  decades  ago  tuberculosis,  the 
fellow  of  syphilis  in  this  triad  of  dis- 
eases, was  as  little  understood  by  the 
every-day  man  as  syphilis  is  today.  In 
the  comparatively  brief  interval  of  twen- 
ty years,  a  campaign  of  education  and 
organized  propaganda  for  the  combating 
of  consumption  has  transformed  the  sit- 
uation.   .    .    . 

"Against  cancer  our  ignorance  limits 
our  capacity  for  effective  control.  Yet 
even  in  the  case  of  cancer  there  are  large 
endowments  for  study,  and  a  consistent 
campaign  for  the  better  education  of  the 
public  is  under  way. 

"Against  syphilis,  on  the  other  hand, 
little  or  no  social  headway  has  been 
made.  The  confounding  of  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  a  communicable  disease  with 
questions  of  morals,  and  the  effects  of 
a  traditional  prudery  have  stifled  ad- 
vance in  the  social  control  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  United  States  is  conspicuous 
in  this  backwardness. 

"In  strange  contrast  with  this  situa- 
tion, medical  knowledge  of  syphilis  has 
advanced  in  the  last  decade  with  unpar- 
alleled rapidity.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  safe  to  rank  the  strategic  position  in 
regard  to  its  sanitary  control  as  equal 
to  that  for  the  control  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever.  In  one  direction  medicine 
holds  syphilis  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand; 
two  generations  of  intelligent  attack 
could  see  it  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
sporadic  infection.  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, the  unwillingness  to  act  for  the 
public,  on  whom  help  depends,  has  pre- 
vented all  organized  effort  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease.     .     .     . 

"The  problem  must  and  will  be  solved 
by  society  sooner  or  later.  ...  Its 
importance  cannot  be  exaggerated !  It 
breeds  misery  and  perpetuates  it.  It  is 
a  source  of  public  cost,  a  drain  on  hu- 
man efficiency,  and  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  progress  of  morality  and  decency 
whose  all-pervading  influence  is  appreci- 
ated only  by  those  who  work  with  it  all 
the  time." 

Dr.  William  Allan  Pusey,  professor  of 
dermatology  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
was  selected  to  prepare  the  address  upon 
syphilis.  Out  of  this  address  grew  the 
monograph  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  commemoration  volume  is- 
sued by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  printed  separately  in  the  book 
under  discussion. 

Dr.  Pusey  considers  syphilis  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  on  society,  not 
primarily  as  a  disease  which  medicine 
is  called  on  to  treat.  The  first  three 
chapters  present  a  concise  and  interest- 
ingly written  history  of  syphilis  from 
the  beginning  of  recorded  scientific  in- 
formation. The  next  three  chapters 
present  a  non-technical  statement  of  the 
course  of  syphilis,  and  succeeding  chap- 
ters present  the  facts  concerning  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  the  pathology  and  etiology 
of  the  disease,  and  special  discussions 
of  syphilis  in  relation  to  marriage  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  practical  campaign 
for  prevention  of  the  disease. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  social  hygiene 
movement  through  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  scientific  articles,  educa- 
tional pamphlets,  and  lectures,  but  prob- 
ably no  single  effort  has  had  as  wide  an 


influence  as  that  which  Dr.  Pusey's  book 
promises.  As  a  reference  book  for  so- 
cial workers  and  others  interested  in 
syphilis  as  it  affects  society,  it  is  a  speci- 
ally valuable  contribution,  and  the  low 
cost  makes  it  readily  available  for  indi- 
vidual  libraries. 

William  F.  Snow,  M.D. 

DBAR  ENEMY 

By  Jean  Webster.  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 350  pp.  Price  $1.30;  by  mail 
of  The  Survey  $1.42. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter,  offered  as  the 
best  possible  "review"  of  Miss  Webster's 
delightful  story  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  spontaneous  reaction  of  a 
person  as  spontaneous  as  Sallie  Mc- 
Bride  herself,  and  a  social  worker  whose 
experiences  in  an  orphanage  ought  to  be 
in  print  but  aren't. 

"Did  you  ever  wish  to  run  an  orphan 
asylum?  If  you  haven't,  you  will  before 
you've  finished  Dear  Enemy.  That  book 
will  make  you  long  for  a  good  sized 
institution  all  your  own,  even  if  you 
have  always  regarded  orphans  as  dough- 
faced  little  'inmates'  always  needing  to 
have  their  noses  wiped.  Sallie  McBride 
always  thought  of  them  this  way  until 
she  undertook  the  unmaking  of  the  past 
and  the  re-making  of  the  future  of  her 
113  orphans.  But  before  she  had  finish- 
ed, she  knew  better. 

"And  you'll  acquire  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  institutions  and  how  to  run 
them  than  many  deep  tracts  could  give 
you.  too,  though  you'll  never  know 
you're  being  taught.  For  the  letters  of 
society-loving  Sallie  to  ex-inmate  Judy 
are  so  full  of  fun  and  so  human  that 
they  absorb  you.  Of  course,  you  know 
about  Sallie  and  Sandy  long  before  they 
do  themselves,  when  the  fire — but  there, 
you  just  must  read  it  all  yourself." 

G.  S. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Railway  Monopoly  and  Rate  Regulation. 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political 
Science.  By  Robert  .Tames  McFall.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co..  Agts.  223  pp.  Price  $2  ; 
by  mail  of  The  Survey   $2. OS. 

HiRTonv  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  1870.  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in 
the  Social  Sciences.  Bv  Howard  Cray  Brown- 
son.  University  of  Illinois.  1S2  pp.  Price 
$1.25:  by  mall   of  The  Survey  $1.32. 

Child  Study  and  Child  Training.  By  Will- 
iam Byron  Forbush.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
31!)  pp.  Price  $1  ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey 
$1.08. 

Who  is  Insane?  Bv  Stephen  Smith.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  285  pp.  Price  $1.25;  bv 
mail  of  The  Survey  $1.33. 

What  is  Education?  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
Ginn  &  Co.  357  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mall 
of  The  Survey  $1.37. 

History  op  the  English  People.  2  vols. 
Everyman's  Library.  Bv  John  Richard  Green. 
E.  P.  Putton  &  Co.  874  pp.  Price  $.35  each 
in  cloth  ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $.42. 

The  Child  in  Human  Progress.  By  George 
Henrv  Pavne.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  400  pp 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.68. 

Business  Employments.  By  Frederick  J. 
Allen.  Ginn  &  Co.  218  pp.  Trice  $1;  by 
mail  of  The  Survey  SI. 00. 

Selected  Readings  in  Rural  Economics.  By 
Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Ginn  &  Co.  074  pp. 
Price  $2.80;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.05. 

Psychology  op  Relaxation.  Bv  G.  T.  W. 
Patrick.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  280  pp. 
Trice  $1.25  ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.35. 

Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Policies. 
By  James  Francis  Abbott.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  267  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  Thb 
Survey   $1.62. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War.  By  Arthur 
Bnllard.  The  Macmillan  Co.  344  pp.  Price 
$1.50 ;  by  mail  of  The  Survey  $1.62. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration. By  William  Bennett  Munro 
The  Macmillan  Co.  491  pp.  Price  $2.25: 
hv  mail  of  The  Survey  $2.42. 
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A  DEMOCRATIC  ARMY 

To  the  Editor  :  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary 8  issue,  by  Walter  Burr,  An  Army 
for  a  Democracy  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest 
suggestion  possible  for  meeting  present 
national  needs.  I  have  sent  the  clipping 
to  President  Wilson,  and  wondered  if  it 
might  not  have  cumulative  effect  if 
many  of  your  subscribers  would  do  the 
same. 

I  believe  that  President  Wilson  has 
at  heart  the  same  ideal  for  our  govern- 
ment that  The  Survey  stands  for,  and 
that  he  will  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
an  army  conservation  which  it  seems 
certain  the  "peace-at-any-price"  people 
could  not  object  to. 

Ada  B.  Hillman. 
[Acting  general  secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A] 

San   Jose,   Calif. 


To  the  Editor:  Why  give  space  to 
such  inane  articles  as  that  by  Walter 
Burr,  page  435  of  one  of  your  recent 
issues? 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your  maga- 
zine and  interested  in  social  welfare,  but 
when  you  take  up  campaigns  of  this  kind 
you  are  losing  your  friends. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  allied  countries  and  Ger- 
many and  probably  realize  better  than 
Mr.  Burr  the  underlying  motives  and 
the  ultimate  plans  of  some  of  these  coun- 
tries, also  the  distinct  scorn  and  disgust 
with  which  present  American  diplomacy 
is  held. 

What  we  need  is  a  strong  hand  at  the 
helm  and  less  women's  societies  in  this 
particular  end  of  the  business. 

E.  R.  Murphey. 
[President   James   H.    Rhodes   Co.,   Im- 
porters     and      Manufacturers      of 
Chemicals.] 

New  York. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 

To  the  Editor:  The  Survey  always 
has  in  it  many  good  things,  but  to  my 
mind  the  article  in  the  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 29  showing  how  annual  reports 
should  be  published,  strikes  a  note  which 
needs  to  be  sounded  loud  and  often  in 
philanthropic  and  religious  circles.  So- 
cial workers  are  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  in  addition  to  the  doing 
of  the  work  there  is  the  telling  about  it 
which  calls  into  play  faculties  which 
many  social  workers  have  not  in  abund- 
ance. Articles  such  as  that  by  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz   are  needed. 

In  preparation  for  the  book,  Publicity 
and  Progress,  which  Doran  issued  last 
summer,  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
many  annual  reports  such  as  your  arti- 
cle justly  criticizes.  In  that  book  I  at- 
tempted to  make  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions along  the  same  line.  Publicity 
is  needed  by  social  organizations  to  in- 
spire confidence  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 


porters and  those  among  whom  work  is 
done,  and  also  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
needed  cash.  No  work  is  so  full  of  hu- 
man interest  stories,  but  those  who  know 
them  best  seem  unable  to  present  them 
to  the  public  in  an  interesting  manner. 
May  I  predict  that  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  The  Survey  will  be  having 
a  regular  department  on  publicity  much 
the  same  way  as  health  and  other  topics 
are  now  treated. 


F.vanston,  111. 


Herbert  H.  Smith 


"RACB  SUICIDE" 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  en- 
titled Race  Suicide  [see  The  Survey 
for  January  1,  page  407]  refers  to  the 
long  standing  low  birth-rate  of  France, 
and  says  that  is  an  unenviable  distinc- 
tion as  compared  to  the  usual  birth-rates 
of  other  countries. 

I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  an  unenviable 
history.  I  cannot  say  that  I  envy  the 
country  of  Europe  that  has  produced  the 
most  human  targets  for  the  war  ammu- 
nition ("supplied  by  so-called  neutral 
U.  S.  and  other  countries)  to  penetrate; 
squirting  blood,  snapping  bones,  scorch- 
ing flesh  and  leaving  aged  parents, 
widows  and  orphans  for  society  to  sup- 

Por  '  Thomas  H.  Gordnier. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOT  ALMS 

To  the  Editor:  Charity  organiza- 
tion societies  usually  keep  clear  of 
Christmas  work  in  order  to  make  it  more 
plain  to  the  public  that  they  stand  for 
work  with  families  for  twelve  months 
of  the  year  instead  of  a  single  day.  The 
policy  in  Buffalo  is  different.  This 
year  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
total  of  our  Christmas  gifts  came  to 
$2,760,  and  this  does  not  include  seven 
Christmas  trees  where  food,  candy  and 
toys  were  given  to  about  1,650  children. 

The  society  is  so  exhausted  after  the 
heavy  burden  of  last  year  that  not  a 
cent  of  its  regular  money  can  be  used 
for  anything  but  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  people 
in  Buffalo  who  love  Christmas  giving 
more  than  all-the-vear  support  of  fami- 
lies. When  our  ten  districts  asked  for 
special  gifts  for  Christmas,  supplies 
poured  in.  Baskets  of  food  and  clothes 
went  to  780  homes  at  an  average  value 
of  $2.40,  though  some  lavish  givers  sent 
baskets  worth  $10  or  more.  There  were 
plenty  of  sensible  gifts,  but,  of  course, 
a  child  cares  more  for  toys  and  candy 
than  for  underwear. 

There  is  some  fear  that  all  this  giv- 
ing will  lessen  the  subscriptions,  which 
would  be  serious,  but  most  of  us  believe 
that  the  Christmas  giving  means  new- 
friends  and  larger  support  for  our  con- 
structive work.  Frederic  Almy. 
[Secretary  Charity  Organization 
Society.] 

Buffa'lo. 


SUNDAY  DELIVERY 

To  the  Editor:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  letter  printed  in  your 
issue  of  January  22,  signed  Adelaide 
Gimberling,  commenting  upon  the  fact 
that  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  cause  of  industrial  unrest  by 
running  delivery  wagons  on  Sundays. 

In  reply,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
great  snow  storm,  which  occurred  on 
December  13  produced  extraordinary 
conditions  and  made  the  country  high- 
ways almost  impassable.  It  interfered 
seriously  with  the  delivery  of  goods  and 
the  near  approach  of  Christmas  demand- 
ed prompt  action.  Primarily,  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  Macy  wagons  were 
delivering  goods  on  Sunday,  December 
19. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  in 
the  sixty  years  of  merchandising  by  R. 
H.  Macy  and  Co.,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  their  history  that  weather  conditions 
made  absolute  and  imperative  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Sunday  delivery  of  goods. 

James  R.  Price. 
[Superintendent    delivery    R.    H.    Macy 
and  Co.] 

New  York. 

THE  DOMESTIC  WORKER 

To  the  Editor:  The  continuation 
school  work  begun  here  under  the  new 
Pennsylvania  child  labor  law  Teyealed 
the  fact  that  domestic  workers  were  not 
obliged  to  take  up  the  continuation 
classes  though  the  boys  were  all  obliged 
to  do  so.  Thus,  girls  under  sixteen  can 
go  out  as  maids,  and  their  brothers  are 
to  go  back  to  school,  adding  another  to 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  do- 
mestic is  already  burdened. 

In  The  Survey  for  January  15,  I  note 
the  report  of  Dr.  Vedder  on  syphilis 
and  from  observation  I  have  learned 
that  this  army  of  bloods  rejected  by  the 
army  officers  are  the  menace  that  con- 
fronts those  domestic  workers  that  as 
young  as  fourteen  can,  with  no  protec- 
tion, be  put  in  their  way.     .     .     . 

Often  with  no  privacy,  bathing  facili- 
ties, or  respect  for  them  as  individuals, 
they  face  a  peril  that  crowded  tenements 
can  never  offer.  Shall  I  give  an  exam- 
ple that  came  before  my  knowledge 
through  a  physician  asking  me  to  be- 
friend a  girl,  not  yet  fourteen?  It  was 
years  ago ;  the  girl  had  been  forced  to 
keep  her  place  by  allowing  the  visits 
of  the  son  of  the  house  to  her  room 
which  she  had  no  means  of  locking. 
When  her  mistress  found  her  in  trouble, 
she  was  sent  to  the  almshouse,  disgraced 
and  facing  the  crisis  that  left  her  a 
mother  and  a  hopeless  invalid.  She  was 
an  orphan  left  suddenly  to  the  world,  and 
worst  of  all  her  child  had  received  from 
its  father  a  legacy  of  syphilis  from 
which  it  dragged  out  a  few  years  of  un- 
told agony. 

Mother  and  babe  are  now  dead,  but 
the  son  of  the  house,  to  whom  the  child 
of  thirteen  was  a  plaything  is  still  liv- 
ing, himself  also  a  victim  to  the  custom 
that  says  the  domestic  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  merely  did  as  other  young 
men  did  and  are  doing  still. 

We    may    talk   about   the    sanctit) 
the  home  hut  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  sanctuary  in  the  home  for  the  do- 
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mestic  worker  therein. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  that 
only  prove  the  rule.  Is  it  not  time  for 
women  to  awake,  when  war  menaces  us 
with  immigration  of  syphilitics  and  our 
own  standing  army  has  not  clear  skirts? 
Yes,  for  women  to  arouse  and  segregate 
themselves  from  all  intercourse  or  bear- 
ing of  children  till  wars  shall  have  been 
relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  with  cannon 
and  battleships,  and  men  shall  have  gain- 
ed control  of  themselves  and  respect  for 
the  functions  they  prostitute.  .  .  . 
Dudley  Dorn 

Pittsburgh. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF 

WOMEN  FOR  PERMANENT 

PEACB 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  most  inter- 
ested to  receive  weekly  The  Survey 
which  gives  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation  about   our   movement. 

We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
publicity  to  the  following  addition  and 
correction  in  your  report  of  the  work 
of  our  International  Congress  of  Wom- 
en. 

In  the  issue  for  November  20,  1915, 
under  Ten  Programs  for  World  Organ- 
ization you  have  under  the  platform  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Women 
omitted  one  of  the  most  important 
items,  namely:  "the  extension  of  the 
parliamentary   franchise  to   women." 

A  belief  in  this  reform  was  one  of 
the  two  essential  conditions  of  member- 
ship of  the  congress.  The  other  essen- 
tial condition  was  a  conviction  that 
international  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means. 

If  you  are  printing  further  copies  of 
the  ten  programs,  we  hope  you  will  men- 
tion this  plank  of  ours  as  it  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Under  IX  you  describe  the  congress 
as  the  "International  Council  of  Wom- 
en." The  body  of  that  name  is  quite 
a  different  and  old-established  organ- 
ization whose  president  is  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Aberdeen.  Our  congress 
at  The  Hague  was  called  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women  and  its  work 
is  now  carried  on  by  the  International 
Committee  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace. 

Aletta  H.  Jacobs. 
[First  Vice-president  International  Com- 
mittee   of    Women    for    Permanent 
Peace.] 

Amsterdam.   Holland. 

A  HAYTI  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor  :  May  I  thank  you  for 
the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  January 
22  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  composed  of  both  white 
and  colored  representatives  who  shall 
report  upon  the  conditions  in  Haiti  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  service  demanded  of  this  country 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  aris- 
ing from  the  treaty  which  the  Haitian 
Senate  has  recently  accepted.  The 
creation  of  a  commission  thus  composed 
is  urged  for  the  sake  of  "the  Haitians 
and  the  colored  people  in  the  United 
States." 

T    wish    to   call    your   attention   to   the 


fact  that  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission may  also  be  urged  for  the  sake 
of  many  white  people  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  in  the  southern 
states  in  particular.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  both  North  and  South  who 
have  not  yet  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
good  faith  and  fair  play  among  na- 
tions, to  whom  a  less  industrialized  com- 
munity seems  fair  game  for  the  more 
highly  developed  and  more  capitalistic 
nations.  To  such  as  these,  whether 
North  or  South,  Haiti  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  exploitation,  which  it 
would  be  only  foolish  for  the  American 
people  not  to  grasp.  To  these  the  fact 
of  a  colored  population  only  makes  more 
clear  the  right  of  the  United  States 
under  the  guise  of  benevolence  to  take 
economic  advantage  by  means  of  politi- 
cal supremacy. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  American 
public.  Large  numbers  of  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  during  these 
past  eighteen  terrible  months  have  sub- 
jected their  own  hearts  to  close  search- 
ing. In  the  very  catastrophe  before 
which  they  stand  aghast  they  have  had 
a  new  vision  of  good  will  and  good 
faith  among  nations,  and  they  have  been 
most  unhappy  at  the  conviction  that 
since  the  South  has  once  more  been  "in 
the  saddle"  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
people  in  our  own  midst  have  suffered. 
They  have  watched  while  conditions  in 
the  federal  civil  service  have  been  made 
harder  for  honorable  colored  employes 
to  whom  other  doors  of  advancement 
are  closed  and  they  cannot  forget  that 
the  President  saw  fit  to  give  before  elec- 
tion to  a  group  of  persons  representing 
the  colored  voters  of  the  country  a 
pledge  of  fair  dealing  and  equal  treat- 
ment which  he  can  hardly  claim  to  have 
fulfilled.  To  them  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  both  races  who  are  already  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  and  who  repre- 
sent this  nobler  view  of  the  "white 
man's"  opportunity  would  come  as  a  re- 
assurance in  time  of  deep  discourage- 
ment. 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 

Chicago. 

PACIFICISM  AND   NON-RESISTANCE 

To  the  Editor:  Is  every  pacifist  a 
non-resistant,  in  the  Tolstoyan  sense? 
That  is  an  intellectual  attitude  worthy 
of  respect,  and,  if  some  of  us  do  not 
agree  with  it,  it  is  because  we  are  ma- 
terialistic enough  to  believe  that  facts, 
as  well  as  theories,  do  still  count  for 
something  in  an  imperfectly  logical 
world. 

One  such  fact,  to  give  an  instance,  is 
the  presence  in  the  world  today  of  na- 
tions (Germany  is  one  of  them,  and 
Japan  another)  which  believe  in  obtain- 
ing their  ends  by  war.  They  hold  at  the 
present  time  (let  us  hope  they  will 
change)  precisely  the  opposite  theory  to 
that  which  appeals  to  pacifists.  Had 
France,  which  for  several  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  anti-militaristic,  allowed 
herself  to  be  governed  by  the  pacifist 
theory,  she  would  lie  today  as  prostrate 
as  Belgium  beneath  the  conqueror's  iron 
heel. 


Another  fact  of  relevance  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  is  that  some  of  these  na- 
tions (again,  Germany  is  one  of  them) 
are  not  believers  in  the  ideal  of  demo- 
cratic self-government  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  pacifists  with  world  ad- 
vancement in  the  path  of  civilization. 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it 
will  scarcely  be  disputed,  would  have 
held  a  different  promise  for  the  world 
at  large  had  they  been  born  and  bred 
in  the  German,  rather  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  tradition. 

Are  pacifists  thus  called  upon  to  aban- 
don, or  temporarily  to  waive,  their 
democratic  ideal,  which  concerns  the  end 
to  be  obtained,  in  favor  of  a  faith  in 
non-resistance,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  means,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself? 
The  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  whose 
viewpoints  in  The  Survey  for  Novem- 
ber 27  suggested  the  question,  would 
apparently  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
He  is  ready,  he  tells  us,  to  abandon  na- 
tionality rather  than  to  face  the  spiritual 
evils  he  conceives  its  defence  might  cur- 
tail. Had  he  lived  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  must  have  approved 
the  policy  of  allowing  the  South  to  de- 
part in  peace,  involving  though  that  did 
not  only  the  destruction  of  a  nation  of 
promise  to  the  world,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  another  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  human  slavery. 

As  to  nationality,  it  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  convenient  instrument  in 
the  scheme  for  a  future  federalization 
of  the  world ;  should  it,  upon  greater 
experience,  prove  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier thereto,  Mr.  Holmes  may  be  right. 
But  in  that  case  it  would  be  upon  the 
fact,  rather  than  the  theory,  that  his 
action  would  be  based. 

In  the  case  of  principles  transcending 
even  that  of  nationality  (such  as  the 
democratic  ideal  and  its  corollaries,  as 
exemplified  in  the  type  of  civilization  in 
which  we  believe  and  to  which  we  be- 
long), are  we  free  to  watch  them  over- 
thrown without  lifting  an  arm  in  their 
defence?  Yes  or  no,  according  as  we 
estimate  fact  and  theory. 

The  convinced  non-resistant  will  say 
yes,  because  of  his  belief  that  all  force 
is  wrong  and  cannot  result  in  the  cure 
of  itself — with  him  theory  is  para- 
mount. The  average  man  (militarist, 
Mr.  Holmes  calls  him — materialist,  we 
fear  he  must  be  named),  to  whom  the 
world  of  fact  makes  its  appeal,  will  an- 
swer no.     Both  want  the  same  thing. 

Is  the  latter  less  a  pacifist  because  he 
believes  that  the  peoples  who  stand  for 
the  principles  upon  which  lasting  peace 
can  alone  be  predicated  should  not  re- 
coil before  those  who  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  war? 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

New  York. 

[Mr.  Paulding  seems  to  labor  a  point 
which  is  aside  from  the  main  compari- 
son made  by  Mr.  Holmes  between  the 
pacifist  and  militarist  modes  of  thought. 
He  contrasts  a  non-resistant  nationalism 
with  a  resistant  nationalism.  This  is 
putting  the  discussion  back  into  narrow 
grooves.  Why  not  contrast  two  active 
policies — one  a  peace-encouraging  inter- 
nationalism, the  other  a  war-provoking 
nationalism  ? — Editor.] 
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"THE  WEAVERS" 

To  the  Editor:  Since  F.  G.  R.  Gor- 
don [The  Survey  for  January  15]  re- 
torting to  Miss  Chamberlain's  review 
of  The  Weavers  [The  Survey  for  Janu- 
ary 1]  claims  that  "in  Lawrence  during 
the  great  strike  average  wages  were  $2 
a  day  and  many  made  as  high  as  $18 
and  $20  a  week,"  I  want  to  recall  to 
Survey  readers  the  congressional  hear- 
ing on  the  Lawrence  strike  in  1912. 

Here  Mr.  Wade,  cashier  of  the  Agar 
mill,  said  the  average  wage  for  2,000 
workers  for  the  week  just  prior  to  the 
strike  was  $9.02.  Mr.  Kitchin  of  the 
Washington  mill  (American  Woolen 
Company),  gave  $9  and  a  few  cents  as 
weekly  average  wage  for  56  hours'  work, 
adding  that  checking  clerks  with  "special 
skill"  received  $16  and  $18  and  even  $25 
a  week.  This  means  that  one  man  in 
each  room  is  paid  highly  because  he  is 
usually  a  linguist,  familiar  with  the 
business  and  has  "special  skill"  to  beat 
down  prices  paid  to  others. 

John  Golden  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  gave  the  average  Lawrence 
wage  as  $9,  while  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Charles  P.  Neill  after  a  separate 
investigation  reported  that  22,000  em- 
ployes in  1911  averaged  $8.76  weekly, 
one-half  of  them  receiving  less  than  $7 
and  only  17.5  per  cent  $12  and  over. 
Certainly  these  figures  are  low  enough  to 
furnish  material  for  an  "American" 
Weavers. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  declares,  "That's 
Germany  and  nothing  like  it  exists  here'," 
he  is  ignoring  the  slogan  of  the  Law- 
rence strikers  (so  much  like  Becker's  de- 
fiant cry  in  the  play)  :  "Better  to  starve 
fighting  than  to  starve  working." 

As  I  watched  The  Weavers  I  remem- 
bered the  bitter  cold  day  when  streams 
of  ice-water  were  turned  on  the  thinly 
clad  Lawrence  strikers;  the  women  who 
were  clubbed  and  their  children  torn 
from  their  arms  in  the  railroad  station; 
the  dead  Syrian  boy,  John  Rami,  who 
was  stabbed  by  a  militia-man ;  the  lonely 
grave  of  Anna  La  Pizza,  striker  shot  in 
a  riot  when  the  police  charged  down  a 
crowded  street ;  the  strike  leaders  who 
waited  in  jail  all  summer  and  fall  be- 
fore they  were  vindicated  for  a  resultant 
murder  charge. 

I  saw  again  my  comrade,  Quinlan,  who 
faced  the  chief  of  police  in  Paterson  and 
like  Jaeger  in  the  play  challenged  his 
right  to  order  him  out  of  town,  and  the 
prison  cell  which  is  today  his  living 
grave.  I  saw  the  young  worker  Modes- 
tino,  who  sat  in  the  sunshine  with  his 
child  in  his  arms  and  was  shot  to  death 
by  a  drunken  detective  who  was  never 
tried. 

The  children  of  the  woolen  weavers 
came  to  us  in  New  York  in  1912,  with- 
out underwear,  mittens  or  heavy  coats; 
without  garments  except  those  on  their 
backs.  Their  pitiable  letters  spoke  of 
'having  butter  every  day  here"  and 
"sheets  on  the  beds  and  beds  enough  for 
everybody." 

If  the  lot  of  the  American  textile 
worker  is  so  improved,  why  not  try  the 
experiment  of  putting  The  Weavers  on  in 
a  textile  town — Paterson  for  instance? 
T  wager  the  police  and  employers  would 
make  every  effort  to  suppress  it,  because 
it  would  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 


slaves  of  the  loom  who  out  of  tears  and 
anguish  weave  fair  lives  for  others. 
Elizabeth   Gurley  Flynn. 
New  York. 

WAR  AND  VIVISECTION 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 6  an  editorial  note  quotes  Sir 
William  Osier  as  expressing  a  convic- 
tion that  the  extreme  anti-vivisection- 
ists  will  be  silenced  by  the  success  anti- 
toxin treatment  has  had  during  the  pres- 
ent war  in  combatting  typhoid,  typhus 
and  several  other  diseases  usually  com- 
mon among  armies  in  action. 

May  I  remark,  in  this  connection,  that 
almost  all  anti-vivisectionists,  whether 
extreme  or  moderate,  oppose  vivisection 
primarily  on  moral  grounds,  and  only 
secondarily  on  those  of  expediency? 
The  situation  seems  to  them,  roughly, 
somewhat  as  if  Lord  Burleigh,  returned 
to  earth,  should  remark  that  the  success 
of  the  rack  and  stake,  in  preventing 
civil  war  in  England,  ought  to  silence 
the  humanitarians  who  disapproved  of 
all  torture  of  human  beings  for  any 
object. 

But  on  the  score  of  expediency  it  is 
fair  to  state  also  that  many  anti-vivi- 
sectionists fear  the  dependence  of  the 
medical  profession  on  vivisection,  and 
their  absorption  in  defending  it,  has 
hindered  the  profession  from  giving  all 
the  corporate  support  it  might  give  to 
many  social  reforms,  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  night  work  for  wom- 
en, long  hours,  insanitary  housing  and 
low  wages  which  directly  affect  the  pub- 
lic health. 

It  is  general,  too,  among  anti-vivi- 
sectionists to  attribute  partly  to  the  same 
absorption  in  defending  vivisection  a  cer- 
tain slowness  of  the  medical  profession 
to  recognize  and  use  widely  the  discover- 
ies of  mental  healing. 

I  ask  space  for  this  comment  partly 
on  the  ground  that  workers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals  are  essentially  social 
workers,  with  the  good  of  the  community 
very  earnestly  at  heart.  The  educational 
and  social  value  of  their  work  is  not 
small.  It  is  a  definite  factor,  for  ex- 
ample, in  promoting  pacifism. 

S.  N.  Cleghorn. 
[Vice-president    American    Anti-vivisec- 
tion Society.] 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 

[Miss  Cleghorn's  moral  objections  to 
vivisection  are  based  on  a  conception 
of  relative  values  totally  different  from 
that  held  by  investigators  who  believe 
in  vivisection.  That  means  a  disagree- 
ment too  fundamental  to  be  bridged  over. 
Only  in  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the 
moral  argument  would  hold  with  even 
greater  force  against  the  use  of  meat 
as  food.  It  is  surely  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  stockyards  industry  in 
all  its  branches  is  the  cause  of  more  ter- 
ror and  suffering  to  animals  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  than  are  all  the 
research  laboratories  in  the  country  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  year.  Yet  there 
is  no  proof  that  a  meat  diet  is  neces- 
sary to  health  so  strong  as  the  proof 
that  animal  experimentation  is  necessary 
to  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease. 


In  her  second  contention,  Miss  Cleg- 
horn  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  the  vivi- 
sectionists.  Not  all  men  are  of  the  type 
that  turns  naturally  to  social  reform. 
There  are  some  whose  whole  interest 
lies  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
quite  regardless  of  its  practical  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  life.  This  scholar- 
ly attitude  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to 
experimenters  on  animals;  it  is  just  as 
conspicuous  in  the  mathematician,  the 
philologist,  the  physicist,  whom  you  will, 
and  surely  one  would  not  say  that  the 
contribution  of  such  men  was  of  less 
value  than  that  of  the  social  reformer. 
The  men  who  discovered  what  we  know 
about  the  tubercle  bacillus  were  not  so- 
cial reformers,  but  the  programs  of 
housing  reform,  of  factory  sanitation, 
of  child  welfare,  are  all  founded  on  their 
discoveries. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  that  the 
biologist  or  bacteriologist  is  exclusively 
absorbed  in  his  research  because  he  has 
been  hardened  and  dehumanized  by  ani- 
mal experimentation.  Rather  one  ought 
to  believe  that  both  scientist  and  phil- 
anthropist are  really  working  toward 
the  same  end  with  "diversities  of  gifts 
but  the  same  spirit." — Editor.] 

SUNRISE 

To  the  Editor:  Erroneous  press  re- 
ports, widely  circulated,  represent  that 
an  emergency  hospital  is  being  built  at 
Sunrise,  Wyo.  Inasmuch  as  the  error 
has  appeared  in  your  recent  issue  of 
January  15,  page  444,  under  the  caption, 
President's  Commission  in  Colorado 
Coal  Fields,  may  I  ask  that  you  pub- 
lish this  letter  of  correction.  No  hos- 
pital of  any  sort  is  being  erected  at 
Sunrise. 

The  erroneous  statement  is  attributed 
to  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  who  is  said  to  have 
cited  a  hospital  in  course  of  erection  at 
Sunrise,  as  one  of  the  points  in  evidence 
of  the  company's  effort  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  its  camps. 

In  fairness  to  the  company,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  people  of  Sunrise  have 
been  told  that  a  hospital  will  be  erected 
within  a  few  months,  and  that  the  work 
of  erection  will  begin  next  spring. 

In  fairness,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
company's  employes  at  Sunrise,  it  should 
be  said  that  in  times  past  the  company 
in  almost  every  case  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  promises  of  community  improve- 
ments. The  company  has  advertised  it- 
self for  a  beneficence  which  in  reality 
never  has  existed. 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  for  the 
Sunrise  public  schools  were  provided  in 
the  spring  of  1914.  Public  sentiment, 
centered  in  the  Ladies'  Club,  accom- 
plished this  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
of  the  children.  The  company  prom- 
ised to  provide  water  for  the  fountains 
Two  summers  have  passed,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  going  through  the  second  win- 
ter in  school,  with  the  fountains  unused. 
The  company,  although  urged,  has  failed 
to  keep  its  promise  to  pipe  water  into 
the  school  buildings. 

Ever  since  Sunrise  Camp  was  estab- 
lished, thirteen  years  ago.  its  people 
have  wished  for  a  baseball  ground 
where  all  might  go  to  enjoy  the  game. 
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The  company  promised  to  provide  them 
with  a  baseball  ground  in  time  for  the 
game  of  July  4,  1915.  It  is  now  the 
middle  of  January,  1916.  The  com- 
pany's promise  has  not  been  kept. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  other  cases 
at  great  length,  but  space  forbids.  Even 
in  respect  to  this  very  matter  of  an 
emergency  hospital,  the  past  holds  its 
disappointment.  Plans  for  such  a  build- 
ing were  drawn  up  years  ago,  and  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

The  people  of  Sunrise  are  willing  to 
be  patient.  Despite  misgivings,  they  hope 
that  the  present  promises  of  the  company 
to  erect  an  emergency  hospital  and 
other  much-needed  community  buildings 
will  be  kept.  Also  that  there  will  be  no 
forgetfulness  of  promises  to  create  a 
sewer  system,  to  grant  needed  repairs 
for  dwellings,  and  to  provide  cinders  or 
something  of  the  sort  for  sidewalks. 
Where  so  much  is  needed,  it  is  fair  to 
allow  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for 
the  company  to  accomplish  something. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
thus  far,  the  company  has  not  begun  to 
erect  a  hospital  at  Sunrise,  we  insist 
that  the  company  should  confine  itself 
to  truthful  representations.  The  false 
claims  serve  merely  to  lower  the  com- 
pany in  the  eyes  of  its  employes  at  Sun- 
rise. 

Daniel  S.  McCorkle. 
[Minister  Presbyterian  Church.] 

Sunrise,  Wyo. 


The  reference  in  The  Survey  to  a 
hospital  at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  was  taken 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
was  as  follows:  "Two  of  these  (emer- 
gency hospitals)  one  at  Primero,  Colo., 
and  another  at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  are  being 
built." 

Since  publishing  this  statement  a  copy 
of  the  Industrial  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
dated  January  3,  1916,  has  been  re- 
ceived. In  this  bulletin  appears  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  company  has  been  aided  during 
the  year  by  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  up-to-date  emergency  hospitals  at 
the  coal  camps  at  Primero  and  the  iron 
mining  camp  at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  both  of  which  emer- 
gency hospitals  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  course  of  erection." 

Mr.  McCorkle's  letter  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  statement  was  a  trifle 
premature. 

In  another  letter  received  from  Mr. 
McCorkle  he  calls  attention  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Industrial  Bulletin  that 
seems  to  imply  that  underground  miners 
in  Wyoming  have  enjoyed  an  eight-hour 
day  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
requiring  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McCorkle,  the  company 
worked  its  underground  miners  ten 
hours  a  day  and  its  underground  pump- 
men twelve  hours  "until  October  1,  1915, 
and  ceased  to  do  so  only  when  I  was 
prepared  to  bring  prosecution  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  law." — Editor. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACB 

To  the  Editor:  One  difficulty  with 
many  schemes  for  international  peace 
has  been  that  they  depend  for  their  ex- 
ecution    either    upon     a    central    police 


power  or  upon  national  honor  or  the 
like.  The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  out- 
line rests  entirely  upon  on  economic 
basis.  It  would  bind  the  countries  of 
the  world  so  closely  together  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  go  to  war  and  would 
have  to  submit  their  difficulties  and  dif- 
ferences to  arbitration. 

The  first  step  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  is  that  every  nation  must  first 
acquire  its  own  public  utilities.  This 
step,  we  believe,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  present  trend  of  events ;  and  the 
governmental  control  of  munition  fac- 
tories and  the  like  by  the  present  war- 
ring nations  indicates  a  long  step  in 
this  direction.  We  will  not  attempt  here 
to  define  what  we  would  include  under 
the  term  public  utilities;  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  settled  by  future  dis- 
cussion. 

After  every  country  has  acquired  its 
own  public  utilities,  each  one  then  sells 
stock  in  these  to  every  other  nation  in 
the  world,  and  with  the  proceeds  buys 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  stock  of  the 
public  utilities  of  every  other  country. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  an  exchange 
of  stock  between  the  different  countries. 
After  this  exchange  of  stock  has  been 
effected,  the  situation  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Each  country  will  now  own  a 
proportion  of  the  public  utilities  of 
every  other  country,  but  will  have  no 
interest  in  its  own.  Each  country,  al- 
though it  has  no  financial  interest,  will 
operate  its  own  public  utilities.  Each 
country  must  pay  a  certain  fixed  dividend 
on  the  stock ;  the  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined later.  The  payment  of  a  fixed 
dividend  will  be  an  incentive  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  public  utilities 
of  each  country.  If  the  income  from  the 
operation  exceeds  the  dividend,  the  ex- 
cess may  be  kept  by  the  operating  coun- 
try and  applied  to  internal  improve- 
ments. Any  deficiency  in  the  dividends, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  up  by 
popular  taxation.  This  part  of  the  plan 
is  not  only  an 'incentive  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  public  utilities  of  each 
country,  but  also  insures  every  country 
for  receiving  a  fixed  annual  income 
from  its  holdings. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  going  to 
war,  the  stock  held  by  this  country  in 
the  public  utilities  of  all  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  is  ipso  facto  can- 
celled, and  a  new  distribution  of  this 
stock  is  made  to  all  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. This  would  be  a  financial  loss  too 
great  for  any  nation  to  stand,  certain- 
ly under  the  present  conditions. 

The  reader  has  probably  already 
thought  of  the  measure  of  retaliation  by 
any  country  so  treated,  in  that  this  na- 
tion might  at  once  seize  its  own  public 
utilities.  This  they  would  be  unable  to 
do  because  in  so  doing  they  would  in- 
jure every  other  nation  in  the  world  as 
every  other  country  owns  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  public  utilities  of  the  war- 
ring nation.  Hence  we  have  bound  the 
countries  of  the  world  so  closely  together 
economically  that  an  open  rupture  is 
impossible.  Furthermore,  this  plan 
recommends  itself  in  that  it  is  definitely 
in  accord  with  present  economic  tend- 
encies and,  after  all,  the  government 
ownership  of  the  public  utilities  is  the 
one    great    essential    step    in    this    plan. 


The  plan  obviously  also  calls  for  a 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Samuel  W.  Fernberger. 

[Clark   University.] 

Worcester,  Mass. 

RUSSIAN  PROHIBITION 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  glad  to  see  in 
The  Survey  of  February  12  the  re- 
port of  the  leading  medical  association 
of  Russia  to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of 
substitutes  for  alcoholic  liquors  are 
negligible  compared  with  those  which 
these  liquors  caused.  The  argument  of 
the  rum  people  and  their  defenders,  that 
substitutes  cause  such  havoc,  is  impor- 
tant chiefly  as  an  admission  on  their 
part  that  prohibition  prohibits,  for  they 
say  it  is  because  the  man  was  stopped 
from  taking  rum  that  he  takes  up  mor- 
phine. It  thereby  knocks  out  their  usual 
argument  that  prohibition  is  ineffective. 

For  the  rest,  this  testimony  from 
Russia  is  what  one  would  expect.  But 
if  the  danger  from  substitutes  were  not 
negligible  but  very  serious,  the  proper 
course  would  seem  to  be  not  to  go  back 
to  rum  but  to  stop  the  substitutes — as 
China,  for  instance,  is  doing  in  the  case 
of  opium.  That  is  the  way  we  deal  with 
any  other  kind  of  evil.  It  is  true  that 
if  a  nail  is  sticking  into  your  right  foot 
and  you  take  it  out,  you  become  more 
conscious  of  any  nail  that  may  be  stick- 
ing in  your  left;  but  the  argument  in 
favor  of  preserving  the  greater  evil 
seems  inconclusive. 

Of  course,  we  run  a  certain  risk  in 
stopping  evils  of  any  kind.  If  you  save 
a  man  from  drowning,  he  may  die  of 
typhoid.  He  is  certain,  in  fact,  to  die  of 
something,  and  you  inevitably  increase 
the  death-rate  in  whatever  it  may  be  that 
he  happens  to  die  of.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  are  right  to  obey  that  impulse 
in  the  case  of  drowning,  and  the  same 
applies  to  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  rum  and 
other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Why 
don't  it,  anyway? 

Joseph  Lee. 

Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill's  sudden  death  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  while  on  public  service 
costs  Chicago  the  loss  of  its  foremost  pro- 
fessional citizen,  leading  physician  and  pro- 
moter of  public  health.  He  served  his  city 
as  president  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  and  of  the  City  Club  with  extraordi- 
nary ability,  independence  and  fearless  ef- 
ficiency. 

Brownson  House  in  Los  Angeles  has  in- 
augurated a  successful  course  of  lectures 
ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  social  the- 
ory and  practice,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Corr.  Starting  in  Janu- 
ary, the  course  is  to  run  through  June.  The 
March  subjects  and  speakers  follow:  7th, 
Population  and  Poverty,  by  Mr.  Corr  and 
Contributions  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Social  Science  by  E.  W.  Camp ;  14th, 
Problems  of  Health  and  Sanitation,  J.  L. 
Pomeroy,  M.D. ;  21st,  The  Home  and  Pov- 
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The  Survey,  February  26,  1916 


SELECTED  READINGS  IN 
RURAL  ECONOMICS 

Compiled  by   Thomas  Nixon  Carver, 
Harvard  University 

Excellent  material,  ordinarily  difficult 
of  access,  and  representing  the  author- 
ship of  many  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Published  January  17,  this 
book  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  well- 
known  series  "Selections  and  Docu- 
ments in  Economics." 

Selected  Readings  in  Rural  Economics 

947  pages,  $2.80. 

GINN  AND   COMPANY 

Boston         New  York         Chicago         London 


erty,  Mr.  Corr;  28th,  Recreation  and  Pov- 
erty, Mrs.  Willoughby  Rodman  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal  Playground  Commission. 


HOW  TO  LIVE 


Just  published.  Authorized  by  ami  prepared  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Hoard  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute  by  IRVING  KISHKK,  Chairman, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University,  and 
EUGENE  LYMA.V  FISK,  M.  D.  This  volume  is  vir- 
tuallythe  nation's  official  general  hand-book  of  personal 
and  home  hygiene.  Scientifically  correct  information  on 
diet,  breathing,  exercise,  constipation,  housing,  bathing, 
hygiene,  blood  pressure,  etc.,  etc.  Send  /or  a  copy  to-day. 
$1.00;  Ay  mail  $1.12. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Dept.  568.    NEW  YORK 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Ready  to  Wear  Garments. 

BROADWAY   BARGAIN  HOUSE. 

For    Men,    Women   and   Children — Wholesale 

070   Broadway,         New   York  City 


Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK     r.OKSKR    ft    CO.. 
484    Fulton    Street,  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Newspaper  Clippings. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE. 
110-112    West    20th    Street,   New    York 


House  Furnishing  Goods. 

C.    II.   &   E.    S.    GOLDBERG, 
West   Broadway  and   Hudson   Street, 
New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

IIAMMACIIER.    SCIILEMVF.R    h    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,    New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Canght  51  Rats  One  Week 

Trap  Resets  Itself        Will  Last  For  Years 

Can't  get  out  of  order.  22  inches  high;  weighs 
7  pounds.  12  rata  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is 
used,  doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap  does  its 
work,  never  fails  and  is  always  ready  for  the 
next  rat.  When  rats  and  mice  pass  device  they 
die.  Rats  are  disease  carriers;  also  cause  fires. 
These  catchers  should  be  in  every  school  building. 

Rat  Catcher  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3 

Mouse  Catcher,   10  inches  high.  $1 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

H.    D.    SWARTS 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  Universal  Rat 
und  Mouse  Traps,  Box  566,  SCRAN  TON.  I'a. 


Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom  will  become  on 
March  1  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision, 
thus  terminating  her  six  years'  connection 
with  the  New  York  State  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  She  had 
earlier  been  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Under  her  administration  the  New  York 
committee  inaugurated  its  campaigns 
against  blindness  and  established  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  the  first  reputable  school  in 
America  for  the  training  of  midwives. 
Miss  Van  Blarcom  was  commissioned  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  make  a 
special  study  of  midwives  in  England, 
which  she  presented  in  the  volume  entitled 
The  Midwife  in  England.  By  1915  the 
work  of  the  state  committee  had  aroused 
so  much  interest  that  it  was  reorganized 
into  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 


Wide  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $22,800  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  announced  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting.  Societies  for 
mental  hygiene  are  active  in  eleven  states, 
and  are  organizing  in  seven  others.  Two 
state  surveys  of  the  care  of  the  insane  have 
been  made  the  past  year  and  are  about  to 
be  undertaken  in  seven  other  states.  In 
his  report  as  medical  director,  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Salmon  pointed  out  that  those  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  insane  nowadays  not 
only  permit  but  welcome  such  expert 
studies.  Dr.  Salmon  foresaw  the  day  when 
no  insane  will  be  confined  in  county  alms- 
houses, jails  and  poor  farms.  The  declin- 
ing number  of  persons  in  almshouses,  he 
held,  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  increas- 
ing provision  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  the  feebleminded.  He  laid  emphasis 
on  securing  psychopathic  hospitals  in 
which  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  treat- 
ment can  be  provided  for  acute  and  re- 
coverable cases  of  mental  disease.  Dr. 
Lewellys  F.  Barker  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  di- 
rector, and  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary. 


"The  story  of  the  old  colored  man  in 
Mississippi  who  was  asked  to  lend  his  hunt- 
ing dog  to  President  Roosevelt  and  replied 
that  he  wouldn't  lend  that  dog  even  to 
Booker  T.  Washington,  tells  truly  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
South  toward  the  man  whom  all  recog- 
nized as  their  leader,"  said  James  H.  Dil- 
lard,  president  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  and 
Slater  Boards,  at  the  memorial  meeting  to 
Booker  T.  Washington  which  recently 
brought  4,000  white  and  colored  people  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city.  All  aspects 
of  Dr.  Washington's  work  were  covered  by 
speakers  from  North  and  South.  And  per- 
haps no  more  interesting  note  was  struck 
than  that  of  his  successor  as  principal  at 
Tuskegee,  Robert  R.  Moton :  "He  inter- 
preted with  kindness  and  patience  and  wis- 
dom, the  North  to  the  South,  the  South  to 
the  North,  the  Xegro  to  both,  and  both  to 
the  Negro.  He  helped  tremendously  to 
make  peace  between  races  and  between  sec- 
tions— North  and  South,  black  and  white. 
He  used  every  opportunity  to  allay  fac- 
tional strife  and  bickerings  among  Negroes. 
He  was  truly  a  peacemaker."  The  meeting 
was  not  only  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Washing- 
ton but  a  hearty  welcome  to  Major  Moton. 
Seth  Low  pledged  him  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Tuskegee  trustees,  of  which  he 
is  president,  and  announced  subscriptions 
of  $550,000  made  by  white  friends  toward 
the  two-million  dollar  endowment  fund. 


PAMPHLETS 


What  of  the  Prisons?  By  Harriet  Bishop 
Waters.  Prison  leaflets  No.  1.  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor, 
Broadway  and  116  street.  New  York  city. 
Reprinted  from  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  Magazine. 

Honor  Men  and  Good  Roads  Everywhere. 
Foreward  to  a  foreward.  By  E.  Stagg  Whitin. 
chairman,  Executive  Committee,  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor,  Broadway  and 
116  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Question  op  Preparedness.  By  Anson 
I'helps  Stokes,  secretary,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Reprinted  from  The  Yale 
Review. 

Motion  Study  for  the  Crippled  Soldier.  Bt 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  77  Brown  street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  Unequal  Burden  of  Taxation  Borne  by 
New  York  City  Real  Estate.  By  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Astor  House 
Building.  Broadway  and  Vesey  streets.  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  Real  Estate  Bul- 
letin. 

Why  the  Single  Tax  Experiment  Should  Not 
Be  Tried  on  New  York  City.  Bv  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Astor  House 
Building  Broadway  and  Vesey  streets.  New 
Y'ork   city. 

Hazards  in  Handling  Gasoline.  By  George 
A.  Burrell.  Technical  paper  127.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Price 
5  cents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Grace  H.  Dodge  :  A  Woman  of  Creative 
Faith.  Articles  by  men  and  women  who 
were  closely  associated  with  her  in  great 
social  enterprises.  Price  25  cents.  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Lexington  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

Report  of  Commission  on  Household  Employ 
ment.  Price  15  cents;  $1.25  per  dozen.  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  600  Lexington  avenue,  New  York 
city. 

F.SSENTIALS      OF      SWI MMINO-POOL      SANITATION. 

By  Wallace  A.  Manhelmer.  Department  of 
Bacteriology,  Columbia  University.  New  York 
city.  Reprint  No.  200  from  the  Public  Health 
Reports.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash 
Ington,  D.  C. 

The  Charities  of  Springfield,  III.  A  survey 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity.  By 
Francis  II.  Mcl^ean.  Price  25  cents.  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

A  Survey  of  the  Activities  for  Municipal 
Health  Departments  in  the  United  States. 
By  Franz  Schneider.  Jr.  Price  20  cents. 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  street.  New 
York  city. 

The  Social  Survey:  A  Bibliography.  Com 
piled  and  published  jointly  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Library  and  the-  Depart- 
ment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  130  East  22  street.  New 
York  city.     Price  5  cents. 

An  Application  of  tite  Teachings  of  Christ 
to  the  American  Japanese  Problem.  Bt 
Herbert  Flint.  Hattle  Elisabeth  Lewis  Memo 
rial  Essays  on  Applied  Christianity.  The 
University  of  Kansas  News-Bulletin,  Law 
rence,  Kan. 

For  Better  Citizenship.  Twelve  circulars  for 
enclosure  in  pay  envelopes :  Learn  English, 
Make  Application  for  Citizenship.  Ijiws  I-Tvery 
Citizen  Should  Know,  etc.  National  Amerl 
canization  Committer,  -Jo  W.  :!4  street.  New 
York  city. 

The  Causes  of  Alcoholism.  Bv  A.  Cramer. 
Gottingen  and  II.  Yost.  Frankfort.  Inter 
national  series  No.  n.  Price  10  cents. 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  Wester 
ville,   Ohio. 

Address.  By  James  P.  Judge,  secretary,  Catho- 
lic Prohibition  Association  at  the  Sixteenth 
National  Convention.  Anti-Saloon  league  of 
America.  Price  5  cents.  American  Issue 
Publishing  Company.   Westervllle.  Ohio. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Road.  Ry  John  G.  Woolley. 
Price  10  cents.  American  Issue  Publishing 
Company.    Westervllle,    Ohio. 

Prohibition  Text  Book.  By  Ernest  Hurst 
Cherrington.  Price  15  cents.  American 
Issue  Publishing  Company,  Westervllle,  Ohio. 

The    Saloon    Problem.      M.    II.    Wilcoxon.    Ap- 

plegate    Acres,     Murphy,    Oregon.     Price     10 

cents. 
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WHAT  FIELD  LABOR  MEANS  TO  5,000 
CHILDREN       IN       COLORADO 

By  Edward  N.  Clopper  and  Lewis  W  Hint 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 
AND    SOCIAL    WELFARE 

By  Robert  F.  Hoxie 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
AND  BIRTH  RESTRICTION 

B^  John  A.  Ryan 

LIFE'S  CLINIC:   THE  CRECHE 

By  Edith  Houghton  Hooker 
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By  John  Collier 

WOMAN'S  WORK  BEFORE  MARRIAGE 

By  John  Martin 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Household  Economics 


We  publish  or  handle  other  publishers'  books  on 

The  House,  its  situation,  building,  furnishing, 
decoration,  keeping. 

Housework,  laundry  work,  sewing,  domestic 
service. 

Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Dietetics. 

Food,  its  composition,  adulteration,  cooking 
and  serving. 

Nursing,  care  of  children  and  invalids. 

The  Home,  its  management,  its  hospitalities. 
Send  for  our  January  list. 

WHITCOMB  &  BARROWS,  Publishers 
Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bailey's  "THE  SOURCE.  CHEM- 
ISTRY AND  USE  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS"  is  a  handsomely 
illustrated,  very  interesting  and 
practical  book  telling  all  about  the 
food  we  eat  and  drink — its  source, 
chemistry,  adulteration,  prepara- 
tion, nutrient,  and  dietetic  value, 
various  uses,  etc.  Written  by  an 
expert,  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories, 
University  of  Kansas.  The  price  is 
only  $1.60  postfree  to  any  address. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, 1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


USE  MORE  MILK 

We  desire  to  come  in  touch  with  ex- 
perts and  teachers  of  domestic  science, 
heads  of  cooking  departments  at  orphan- 
ages, infirmaries,  asylums  prisons  re- 
formatories, day  nurseries,  hospitals 
sanatariums,  etc.  We  have  an  interesting 
proposition  to  make  in  regard  to  milk 
foods. 

Address : 

CHR.  HANSENS  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
Box  No.  3166,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

("The  Junket  Folks") 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

THE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at  once  only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  wav 
Domestic  Science  makes  the  work  of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
'been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
tteachers,  institution  managers,  etc 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
*chool."The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note— A.  S.  H.  £.. 
519  West  69th  St.  Chicago.  I1L 


THE 

"BETSIE  ROSS" 
IRONING 
BOARD 
PADDED 
COVER 


The  "Betsie  Ross"  Ironing  Board 
Padded  Cover  is  the  only  common 
sense  cover  made.  — it  slips  on  like 
a  glove — no  nails,  tacks,  lacing  or 
buttons. 

It  is  made  the  exact  tapering  shape 
and  size  of  the  board,  and  when  the 
board  is  inserted  full  into  the  cover 
and  the  fastenings  are  tied  at  the 
top  and  the  outer  casing  in  place  it 
produces  a  most  perfect,  smooth, 
even  surface. 

"Betsie  Ross"  Ironing  Board  Pads 
are  made  from  heavy  unbleached 
Muslin  Sheeting  Quilted — the  outer 
casing  is  made  of  extra  heavy  Mus- 
lin. They  are  made  in  all  sizes  to  fit 
exactly  every  size  of  board  from  3 
to  6  feet 

Each  cover  is  enclosed  in  a  paper 
envelope  on  which  the  size  is  marked. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  C° 

15  Laight  Street,  NEW  YORK 

1417  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

■WASHINGTON   gossip   has    it   that   the 
literacy  test  for  immigrants  has  strength 
enough  this  session  to  pass  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  set  up  the  alphabet  as  the 
gate  to  Ellis  Island.     Page  651. 
fa  MOVEMENT'S  afoot  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  in  every  state 
to  work  out  codes  which  shall  secure  equal 
rights   and   standards   for  all   the  children 
of  the  United  States.    Page  651. 
fa  FEDERAL  court  has  refused  to  permit 
extradition  of  the  Eastland's  owners 
from  Michigan  to  Illinois.     Page  652. 
■yYPHUS  rages  in   Mexico  but  rigorous 
quarantine  has  thus  far  held  it  at  the 
Texas  border.     Page  652. 
JT  may  be  democratic  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  to  have  a  fish  market  beside  your 
house  and  a  brass  tack  factory  across  the 
street,  but   few  people  relish   it.     And  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  districting 
plan  of  establishing  some  zones  for  homes 
and  others   for   factories.     Page  654. 
J)R.  FAVILL,  one  of  Chicago's  best  citi- 
zens, who  died  suddenly  a  week  ago 
at  the  age  of  56,  presided  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Physicians'  Club  at  which  the  subject 
was  longevity.     Page  653. 
\yOMEN  voters  of  Colorado  have  a  con- 
genial task  ready  made  for  their  hands  in 
taking    5,000    youngsters    by    the    ear    and 
marching  them  out  of  the  sugar  beet  fields 
back   into   school.     The   children's   labor   is 
not  needed,   it  is  too  heavy  for  boys  and 
girls,  it  keeps  them  out  of  school,  it  creates 
disregard  of  law,  it  continues  foreign-speak- 
ing families  in  solid  unassimilated  clots.  The 
chief   need   is   to   arouse   public  opinion   to 
demand  that  the  school  attendance  law  be 
enforced.    Page  655. 

fa  MOVIE  manager  calls  for  help.  He 
wants  something  to  say  about  the  films 
which  the  producers  now  send  him  "unsight 
and  unseen,"  and  he  wants  someone  to  de- 
vise a  real  hero  who  has  "punch"  without 
being  a  gun-toter.  Page  662. 
'pHE  manager  is  dead  right,  says  John 
Collier.  A  film  library  must  be  estab- 
lished to  overcome  the  movie  trouble.  Page 
663. 

'Y'HE  very  best  people  are  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  matrimony  —  it's 
treason,  says  John  Martin.  Page  668. 
pATHER  RYAN  sets  forth  vigorously  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  church  in  for- 
bidding birth  control.  Page  671. 
'THE  main  points  of  Professor  Hoxie's 
report  on  scientific  management,  in 
which  representatives  of  capital  and  labor 
heartily  concurred.  Page  673. 
J-TMPLOYERS  and  their  representatives, 
officials  of  labor  unions  and  their  rep- 
resentatives, citizens  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  notable  series  of  arbitration  in  the 
needle  trades  in  New  York,  and  others  who 
have  observed  them  at  first  hand,  join  in 
a  statement  endorsing  the  nomination  of 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  presented  this  week  to  the 
Senate  committee  by  former  Mayor  Newton 
D.  Baker  of  Cleveland.  Page  684. 


White  and  Colored 
Dress  Linens, 
Suitings  and  Skirtings 
for  Spring  1916 


Linen  Fabrics  of  every  description  will  be  used  extensively  this 
coming  season.  Anticipating-  this  we  have  collected  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  complete  stock  of  high  grade  dress  Linens 
ever  shown  in  this  country. 

65c.  yd. — A  36-inch  "Yarn  dyed"  Linen  in  Cream  and  colors.  (Medium 
weight.) 

75c.  yd.  "Non  Krush"  Linen,  .'SO  inches  wide,  White,  Cream  and  all  colors. 

75c.  yd. — "French  Crash"  or  Ramie  Linen.  4t>  inches  wide,  in  White  and 
colors. 

75c.  yd. — "Tussor  Linen,"  colors  only.  50  inches  wide.  Extra  special 
value. 

75c.  yd. — Belgium  "Fast  Blue  Linens."  3P>  inches  wide,  used  extensively  for 
trimmings  or  entire  Suits  and  Dresses,  \ery  desirable  for  Children's 
Garments. 

75c.  yd. — Black  and  White  Linens.  White  with  Black  stripes  or  mixtures, 
complete  line.    27  and  30  inches  wide. 

75c.  &    — Imported  "Handkerchief  Linens,"  White  Grounds,  Smart  Stripes, 
85c.  yd.   Checks,  Coin  Spots,  etc.,  fine  sheer  quality,  3G  inches  wide,  at  85c. 
yard.       And   the   same  quality   in   upwards  of   :35  of   the  newest   French 
shades,  also  White,  Cream  and  Black,  .'i(i  inches  wide,  at  7  5c.  yard. 

85c.  yd. — "French  Linen,"  46  inches  wide,  White  and  all  colors.  (Dress 
weight.) 

85c.  yd.  "French  Crepe  Linen  or  Momie,"  White  and  all  colors,  soft,  mellow 
finish,  will  make  beautiful  Suits  or  Dresses.  -Ill  inches  wide.  Very 
special. 

85c.  yd.  — Etamine  Linen.     "Yarn  dyed,"  all  colors.     30  inches  wide. 

$1.00,  1.25, — "Linen  Eponge,"  one  of  the  must  popular  of  Fabrics.     Comes 
$1.50  yd.       in  White  and  all  the  newest  shades.     36,  45  and  54  inch  widths. 

$1.25  yd. — "Cossack  Linen,"  correct  weight  for  Suits  or  separate  Skirts,  all 
colors.     40  inches  wide. 

75c.  to  $2.00  yd.— "Linen  Ducks"  for  Skirts  or  Riding  Habits.  Good  heavy 
qualities.    28  inches  wide. 

90  inch,   100  and    108  inch  Linens  in   line  sheer  qualities  carried  in  stock  at 
reasonable  prices. 

White   Linens   in   all   the   various    widths,    weights   and   qualities   to   meet   all 
requirements. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except  bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request. 

James   McCutcheon    &    Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resnrts, 
Apartments,  lours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  wordior  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DOMESTIC  Science  graduate  with  pub- 
lic and  private  school  and  social  work  ex- 
perience, desires  position  after  March  15th. 
Address,  2279  Survey. 


WANTED— Position  as  Factory  Wel- 
fare Manager  by  experienced  executive, 
familiar  with  welfare  work,  trained  in  ma- 
chine manufacturing;  director  social  and 
industrial  activities  among  workers;  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  industrial  housing; 
graduate  sanitarian ;  good  organizer,  now 
employed,  but  wishes  connection  with  larger 
corporation.    Address,  2280  Survey. 


ACCOUNTING— Systematizing,  compil- 
ing reports,  keeping  accounts  for  individuals 
and  societies  and  professional  men  and 
women.  Woman  Accountant,  43  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


HEADSHIP  of  vacation  recreational, 
educational,  or  religious  camp  or  institu- 
tion. Am  Principal  of  Public  Pre-Voca- 
tional,  Continuation,  Social-Center,  and 
Citizenship  School ;  have  had  three  years 
vacation  fresh  air  farm  experience  besides 
having  taught  social  sciences  in  high  school 
and  college.  C.  C.  Johnson,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.     5886   Burchfield   Ave. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — By  a  corporation  with  about 
twenty  manufacturing  plants,  a  man  with 
some  experience  in  organizing  industrial 
classes,  lectures  and  recreation  plans,  to 
act  as  general  secretary  of  the  department 
controlling  the  association  of  employees. 
Address  2274,  Survey. 


WANTED— A  first  class  institutional 
tailor  and  wife  to  take  charge  of  shop  and 
cottage,  with  wife  to  act  as  matron.  Ex- 
cellent position  for  right  parties.  Address, 
2278  Survey. 


MATRON  for  Receiving  Home  of  a 
home-finding  society  in  the  middle  West. 
Address   2281   Survev. 


WANTED— Athlete  director.  Must  be 
strictly  temperate,  of  high  character  and 
sufficiently  imbued  with  social  service  to  be 
generally  useful.  Address  giving  refer- 
ences, Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan, 
N.  Y. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


BULLETINS: 


"Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c:  "Food 
Values."  10c;  "  Free- Hand  Cook 
tng,"*  10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap 
pliances,"  15c:  "  The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Dom^nr  Science  Courses,  100  pD.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West69ih  St..  Chicago 


Reprints 


of 


A   Program  of  Real 
Preparedness 

By 

Crystal  Eastman 


Four-page  (standard  size  5x8)  reprints 
of  Crystal  Eastman's  article  A  Program 
of  Real  Preparedness,  which  appeared 
in  The  Survey  for  November  I  3  can 
be  had  at  the  following  rates: 


1  Copy  lor  .      . 

$      .05 

5  Copies  for      . 
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HE  ILLITERACY    TEST  AGAIN 
BEFORE  CONGRESS 


The  favorable  .committee  re- 
port on  the  Burnett  bill  brings  the  lit- 
eracy test  for  immigrants  again  before 
Congress.  The  situation  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  last  year  when  Congress  failed 
to  pass  the  bill  over  President  Wilson's 
veto.  This  year  many  believe  that  the 
bill  is  likely  to  pass  with  a  majority  large 
enough  to  assure  passage  over  the  ex- 
pected presidential  veto. 

The  hearings  before 'the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  brought  practical- 
ly the  same  alignment  of  spokesmen  and 
arguments  as  at  the  last  Congress.  There 
are  a  few  new  provisions  in  the  measure. 
The  previous  bill  sought  to  raise  the 
head  tax  from  $4  to  $6.  The  present 
bill  would  raise  it  to  $8,  but  would  ex- 
empt children  under  sixteen.  Persons  "of 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority" 
would  be  excluded,  the  aim  being  to  ex- 
tend exclusion  to  cover  not  only  the  in- 
sane but  those  whose  history  and  mental 
state  indicate  that  they  probably  will 
become  insane.  Unwarranted  entry 
across  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  bor- 
ders is  made  more  difficult. 

Steamship  companies  are  aroused  over 
the  provision  that  a  deported  immigrant's 
fare  is  to  be  refunded. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  literacy 
test,  with  the  pressure  of  committee  ap- 
proval behind  it,  monopolizes  attention 
to  such  an  extent  that  little  is  left  for 
other  immigration  bills.  There  are  the 
usual  proposals  to  exclude  Asiatic  labor- 
ers— particularly  Hindus. 

Present  uncertainty  as  to  the  loyalty 
of  foreign  born  residents  has  given  rise 
to  several  bills  with  unusual  provisions. 
One  carries  imprisonment  of  from  one 
to  three  years  and  a  thousand  dollar  fine 
for  any  naturalized  citizen  who  goes 
abroad  to  fight  and  attempts  to  return  to 
this  country.  Another  would  prevent  the 
admittance  of  any  alien  unless  he  de- 
clares on  oath  that  he  intends  within 
three  months  to  take  out  his  first  papers 
for  citizenship ;  and  any  alien  now  here 
must,  if  he  wishes  to  remain,  take  out 
his  first  papers  within  three  months. 

A  measure  which  is  needed  to  provide 
facts    upon   which    to    base    immigration 
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policies  is  the  one  directing  the  com- 
missioner of  immigration  to  find  out  the 
number  of  aliens  in  penal  and  charitable 
institutions.  Another  bill  which  is  gen- 
erally approved  provides  that  the  mar- 
riage of  a  prostitute  to  an  American 
citizen  shall  not  give  her  citizenship. 

The  Dillingham  bill,  which  was  before 
the  last  Congress,  has  again  been  intro- 
duced— to  limit  the  immigration  of  any 
nationality  in  a  given  year  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  people  of  the  same  na- 
tionality now  in  the  country. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Representative 
Esch  would  eliminate  the  confusion 
which  now  exists  over  the  status  of  aliens 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens.  In  seven  states  men  who 
make  such  a  declaration  can  vote  if  they 
comply  with  state  laws  regarding  length 
of  residence.  This  permits  many  men  to 
vote  on  federal  as  well  as  local  matters 
who  are  not  recognized  as  citizens  by 
federal  law.  The  Esch  bill  would  do 
away  with  the  declaration  of  intention. 


THE   TUBERCLE    WILL  GET    YOU   IF   YOU 

don't  CUT  IT  out! 
From  the  cover  of  one  of  a  series 
of  popular  anti-alcohol  pamphlets 
through  which  the  Department  of 
Health  is  endeavoring  to  reach  every 
man  in  New  York  city — particularly 
every  man  who  is  a  moderate  drinker. 
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QUAL  RIGHTS   FOR  CHILDREN 
IN  ALL  STATES 


Equal  standards  for  children  in 
all  the  states  is  the  goal  of  a  movement 
developing  for  the  past  three  years 
which  has  just  come  forth  in  an  active 
campaign  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states 
to  draft  children's  codes.  It  is  expected 
that  those  states  which  act  promptly  will 
be  able  to  prepare  codes  for  the  legis- 
lative year  of  1917. 

This  movement  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  general  agreement  on 
the  right  standards  for  the  protection 
and  education  of  children  which  has  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country  since  the 
White  House  Conference  in  1909.  These 
standards  have  been  but  slowly  put  into 
effect  and  their  application  in  each  of  the 
states  has  been  irregular  and  uncertain. 
Not  only  between  the  different  states 
but  within  the  same  states  standards  are 
chaotic.  Children  may  be  adequately 
protected  by  law  in  one  community  and 
neglected  by  law  in  the  next.  Standards 
written  into  statutes  frequently  become 
dead  letters  because  the  machinery  to 
make  them  live  is  lacking.  Model  laws 
have  been  prepared  for  a  few  special 
fields  only  and  no  thoroughgoing  legis- 
lative program  has  been  worked  out. 
This  new  movement  comes  forward  now 
to  do  for  the  complete  range  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  children  what  has  been 
done  already  in  working  out  uniform 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education 
laws. 

To  work  out  these  plans  the  first  steps 
were  taken  last  spring  at  the  Baltimore 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  which  have 
now  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Standardizing  Chil- 
dren's Laws  under  the  chairmanship  of 
C.  C.  Carstens  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  This  committee  has  prepared 
an  extensive  campaign  for  arousing  each 
state  to  a  realization  of  the  need  of  a 
commission  which  will  undertake  the 
compilation  of  all  laws  affecting  children. 
The  proposal  goes  much  further  than 
the  children's  codes  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire, 
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restricted  as  they  are  to  legislation  affect- 
ing special  classes  of  children,  chiefly 
destitute,  neglected  and  delinquent.  The 
proposed  new  codes  will  cover  every  sub- 
ject touching  children  from  birth  to  ma- 
turity. The  new  national  committee  pro- 
poses to  act  only  as  a  clearing  house  in 
stimulating  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sions, in  suggesting  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  each  state  and  in  encouraging 
the  preparation  of  material  which  would 
be  of  use  to  all  the  commissions. 

Already  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
at  Washington,  following  the  Baltimore 
meeting,  has  prepared  a  synopsis  of  laws 
relating  to  children  in  many  of  the  states, 
and  has  suggested  a  standard  outline  for 
all  the  states,  which  each  commission 
might  consider. 

One  state,  Missouri,  has  gotten  the 
work  well  under  way  through  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  governor  last 
June.  The  experience  of  the  Missouri 
commission  will  doubtless  be  significant 
in  suggesting  the  methods  to  be  followed 
by  others.  Without  legal  authority  and 
without  public  funds,  the  commission  is 
actively  at  work  on  an  extensive  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  work  is  being  done 
through  the  departments  of  the  State 
University  at  Columbia.  Assistance  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  has  saved  a  great 
volume  of  work  which  would  have  had  to 
be  done  at  large  expense. 

It  is  expected  that  national  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Feebleminded,  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  and 
others  dealing  with  children,  will  frame 
complete  working  models  which  may  be 
adapted  to  any  state. 

Particular  attention  will  doubtless  be 
paid  to  working  out  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration of  laws  for  children  in  the 
counties  and  the  relation  of  county  to 
state  agencies.  The  county  is  the  unit 
through  which  most  of  the  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child  must  be  done  in  the 
average  state,  and  it  is  a  unit  which  has 
failed  almost  completely  to  realize  its 
obligations  and  possibilities. 
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YPHUS    HELD    AT  THE    MEXI- 
CAN  BORDER 


For  several  weeks  reports  of 
typhus  in  Mexico  have  been  com- 
ing northward;  some  are  of  a  most 
startling  character,  others  reassure  by 
describing  the  strict  precautionary 
measures  being  taken  at  the  border 
to  prevent  typhus  from  gaining  en- 
try into  Texas.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  few  cases,  if  any,  are  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  but  that  conditions  in 
Mexico  itself  are  very  serious.  One  re- 
cent report  gave  90.000  cases  in  Mexico 
City.  Official  Public  Health  Reports 
since  the  first  of  the  year  estimate  1,500 
cases  at  Aguascalientes,  500  at  Quere- 
taro,  isolated  cases  in  several  towns,  but 


a  "serious  prevalence"  in  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce  of  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service,  recently  in  charge  of 
plague  eradication  work  in  California, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  quarantine 
at  the  Mexican  border.  Strictest  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  all  along  the 
river.  Baggage  is  fumigated  by  dry 
heat  and  all  waste  is  being  destroyed  by 
fire. 
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ONGEVITY    AND    SUDDEN 
DEATH  AT  THB  BOARD 


The  physicians'  Club  of  Chi- 
cago not  only  contributed  a  notable  dis- 
cussion on  longevity  but  registered  indeli- 
ble personal  impressions  in  the  memory 
of  its  members  who  gathered  recently 
within  the  circle  of  its  good  fellowship. 
At  the  speakers'  table  its  three  best 
known  members  sat  side  by  side.  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Favill  was  in  the  chair,  with 
all  the  geniality,  scientific  poise  and  hu- 
man touch  which  he  always  brought  to 
such  occasions.  At  his  side  were  his 
long-time  associate  and  close  personal 
friend,  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  and  Dr.  John 
B.  Murphy. 

Every  word  in  the  by-play  and  serious- 
ness of  the  hour  takes  on  strange  pathos 
and  significance  since  Dr.  Favill,  the  one 
among  them  all  who  bid  fair  to  live  the 
longest,  was  the  first  to  fall  in  the  prime 
of  his  power  and  the  glory  of  his  fifty- 
six  years. 

He  was  presented  as  "the  genial, 
youthful  chairman  of  the  evening"  by 
another  associate  who,  quoting  what  he 
called  the  "pessimistic  Omar": 

"You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to 

stay, 
And,    once    departed,    may    return    no 

more," 
confessed  that  for  one  he  found  "this 
little  while  a  time  worth  while,"  and  his 
contentment  "to  be  led  by  the  kind  of 
men  at  the  table  on  and  on  into  the  dis- 
tant future  of  our  days." 

Dr.  Billings  attributed  lpngevity  first 
of  all  to  inheritance,  through  which  we 
receive  our  arteries,  and  are  as  old  as 
they  are.  The  environment  of  early  life 
is  the  next  source,  generally  depending 
upon  rural  conditions.  And  yet,  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  said  that  "On  American 
farms  the  boy  who  gains  that  physique 
which  makes  for  a  better,  stronger  indi- 
vidual, if  he  continues  to  do  too  hard 
work  with  too  much  deprivation  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  eating  the  food 
that  the  poor  American  farmer  usually 
places  upon  his  table,  loses  any  good  he 
gained  by  the  time  he  is  forty  years 
of  age." 

Chronic  diseases,  many  of  them  the  re- 
sult of  infections  due  to  air  pollution, 
were  said  to  be  factors  in  the  problem 
of  longevity  with  which  the  public  health 
service  can  best  deal. 

The  control  of  marriage  in  its  bearings 
on  the  length  of  life,  though  necessary, 
is   still   very   difficult   if  not   impossible. 


because  opposed  by  good  people,  chiefly 
within  the  churches.  Vice  was  referred 
to  as  having  "an  enormous  influence 
upon  longevity,"  70  per  cent  of  pelvic 
diseases  in  women  being  due  to  it.  Ex- 
ercise that  "you  can  do  yourself  every 
day"  is  conducive  to  health  and  longevity. 
A  satisfied  mind  and  a  worthy  occupa- 
tion were  said  to  be  necessary  to  long 
life. 

Dr.  Billings'  closing  note  was  on  the 
psychological  and  ethical  key: 

"That  individual  who  has  no  object  in 
life,  who  simply  works  day  by  day  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  making  a  dollar,  and 
is  going  to  use  the  dollar  for  his  own 
comfort,  cannot  have  a  very  peaceful 
mind.  But  if  one  has  an  object  in  life, 
to  attain  certain  things  which  will  be 
helpful  to  others,  and  whose  day  is  filled 
with  that  sort  of  work — that  individual 
deserves  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  have  an  old  age." 

Dr.  Murphy  raised  the  question,  Has 
the  life  of  the  individual,  on  the  average, 
been  prolonged  by  the  effect  of  internal 
medicine  or  by  surgery  within  three  or 
four  hundred  years?  His  answers,  based 
upon  the  best  available  statistics  gathered 
at  Geneva  and  covering  a  long  period  of 
time,  showed  that  the  span  of  life  has 
been  practically  doubled  within  four  hun- 
dred years.  The  average  of  19.7  years 
has  been  raised  to  38.2  years.  To  protect 
individuals  from  exposure  to  the  attack 
of  disease  determines  the  length  of  their 
lives  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 

In  the  total  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered in  one  year,  at  what  period  and 
from  what  causes  did  the  1,336.368  indi- 
viduals die?  Of  the  368,000  dying  under 
the  age  of  ten,  238.000  died  within  their 
first  year,  of  diarrhea,  pneumonia,  maras- 
mus, diphtheria,  accident  and  tuberculo- 
sis. Notwithstanding  anti-toxin,  diph- 
theria still  holds  the  fourth  place,  be- 
cause the  public  has  not  been  educated 
to  understand  that  diphtheria  is  fatal 
when  neglected. 

Within  the  next  decade  of  life,  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  accident  is  the  fifth 
cause  of  death.  In  this  same  decade 
tuberculosis  springs  to  the  first  place 
among  the  causes  of  death  from  its  fifth 
place  in  the  preceding  decade,  and  main- 
tains this  place  in  the  third  decade  with 
accidents  taking  second  rank  and  typhoid 
fourth.  Accidents  next  to  tuberculosis 
are  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  death 
during  three  decades  of  our  span  of  life. 
In  the  third  decade  childbirth  still  holds 
the  third  place  among  the  causes  of 
death,  which  the  doctor  admitted  to  be 
"a  shocking  thing  to  a  medical  man." 
Pneumonia  which  "so  far  as  we  know  to- 
day, is  practically  not  a  preventable  dis- 
ease," ranks  second  and  third  among  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  corresponding 
decades,  while  it  passes  to  fifth  place  in 
the  fifth  decade  of  life. 

Heart  diseases  rise  from  fifth  place  in 
the  third  decade  up  to  second  place  in 
the  fifth  decade,  after  which  they  take 
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first  place,  until  in  the  ninth  decade  of 
life  they  go  down  to  third  place.  Can- 
cer, which  is  in  the  seventh  place  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
jumps  to  third  place  between  forty  and 
fifty,  down  to  seventh  place  between  fif- 
ty and  sixty,  and  then  rapidly  diminishes. 
We  have  learned  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing death  from  malaria,  and  it  looks  per- 
fectly feasible  to  put  yellow  fever  for- 
ever out  of  existence. 

In  introducing  Prof.  Charles  M.  Child 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  furnish 
the  more  technically  scientific  aspect  of 
the  subject  from  the  biological  point  of 
view,  Dr.  Favill  reverted  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  keynote  of  his  own 
thought  and  action — his  reverential  loy- 
alty to  science : 

"It  is  a  noticeable  fact  to  all  people 
who  have  observed  the  progress  of 
knowledge  that  most  of  the  things  that 
become  matters  of  common  knowledge, 
more  or  less  accurate,  finally  are  eluci- 
dated and  classified  and  systematized  by 
science.  Science  rarely  is  the  pioneer  in 
knowledge.  Science  is  the  final  expound- 
er and  clarifier  of  knowledge,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason,  perhaps,  or  the  result 
of  that  fact,  that  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  on  this  program  to  have  our  men 
of  practical  experience  have  their  say, 
and  have  saved  for  the  last  our  very 
distinguished  guest,  who  will  bring  to 
bear  upon  this  subject  the  clarifying  light 
of  science." 
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HE  FEDERAL  COURT  ON  THE 
EASTLAND 

The  six  men  indicted  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Chicago  for  neg- 
lect and  conspiracy  alleged  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  disaster  to  the  excursion 
steamer  Eastland  have  successfully  re- 
sisted extradition  for  trial  in  Illinois. 
They  are  the  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company  owning  the  East- 
land, the  captain  and  engineer  of  the 
vessel  and  the  two  federal  inspectors  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  its  safety. 

The  United  States  district  attorney  at 
Chicago  applied  for  their  removal  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Sitting  as 
commissioner  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Judge  Clarence  W.  Sessions  denied  the 
application.  He  did  so  on  two  grounds: 
that  the  case  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  not  of  the 
federal  courts,  the  accident  having  hap- 
pened in  the  Chicago  river  within  Cook 
county ;  and  that  the  evidence  submitted 
at  the  hearing  failed  to  support  the  spe- 
cific charges  of  the  indictment. 

Summing  up  his  decision,  Judge  Ses- 
sions left  the  probable  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster undiscovered  in  his  opinion: 

"The  dead  cannot  be  restored  to  life. 
The  sorrows  of  the  living  cannot  be  les- 
sened by  claiming  other  victims.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  cannot  be  upheld  and 


FRESH  AIR,  AND 
EXERCISE  FOR  BABY 

Fresh  Air  Babies  are  strongest 


Let  the  baby  play  by  itself  and 

be  out  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

Exercise  develops  the 

babys  body  properly 

The  baby  needs  fresh 
air  as  much  as  food. 


A   BABY    WEEK   REMINDER 

One  of  the  new  parcel  post  exhibit 
posters  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Association. 


vindicated  by  taking  men  from  their 
homes  to  stand  trial  among  strangers 
upon  accusations  which  there  is  barely 
a  scintilla  of  truth  to  sustain.  The  evi- 
dence in  this  matter  wholly  fails  to  es- 
tablish the  probable  cause  for  believing 
any  of  these  defendants  guilty  of  any 
crime  charged  in  the  indictment." 

The  decision  seems  to  support  the  con- 
tention of  Secretary  Redfield  in  protect- 
ing the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  from  the  injustice 
to  which  he  thought  them  exposed  at 
Chicago. 

Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
over  800  people  lost  their  lives  by  the 
capsizing  of  this  excursion  steamer  at 
her  dock.  That  fact  is  as  yet  not  ac- 
counted for.  The  only  way  to  account 
for  it  is  to  find  out  by  the  trial  of  those 
responsible  for  the  vessel  as  owners  or 
navigators  or  government  inspectors 
whether  the  disaster  was,  or  was  not, 
due  to  negligence. 

Whatever  the  errors  of  the  indictment 
might  have  been,  or  however  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  had  to  be  decided,  this 
decision  leaves  no  way  open  to  determine 
whether  the  inspectors  of  the  steamboat 
were  or  were  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  disaster.  It  seems  now  that  they 
cannot  come  to  trial  at  all.  So  far  as 
these  officials  are  concerned,  the  public  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  such  judgment 
upon  their  efficiency  and  responsibility 
as  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
passed  or  may  render.  The  owners  seem 
just  as  safe  from  coming  to  trial  any- 
where. 

This  decision  of  the  federal  court, 
however,  in  no  way  prevents  the  county 
court   at   Chicago   from  prosecuting  the 


manager  of  the  company  which  char- 
tered the  Eastland  for  the  excursion, 
who  is  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company  which 
owned  the  Eastland,  who  though  a  resi- 
dent of  Michigan,  did  not  resist  extradi- 
tion. The  captain  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Eastland  may  also  be  tried  on  the 
indictments  returned  by  the  Cook  coun- 
ty grand  jury  and  are  held  to  appear 
under  bonds  of  $25,000  each.  The  state's 
attorney  is  said  to  be  about  to  proceed 
with   these   trials. 

The  failure  of  the  government  to  bring 
the  defendants  to  trial  is  recognized  to 
be  adverse  to  the  case  in  the  county 
court.  Moreover  the  ruling  of  the  fed- 
eral court  in  Michigan  is  an  implica- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the 
defense  that  piling  in  the  river  bed 
caused  the  listing  and  capsizing  of  the 
ship.  In  case  this  claim  is  successfully 
maintained,  it  will  hold  the  harbor  offi- 
cials responsible  for  the  disaster  and 
make  the  city  of  Chicago  liable  for  all 
suits  for  damages. 

Chicago  resents  the  inference  that  vic- 
tims are  sought  for  vengeance.  The  de- 
mand has  been  for  such  an  investigation 
and  judicial  judgment  as  will  determine 
the  cause  of  this  preventable  disaster, 
what  officials  might  have  prevented  it, 
and  therefore  how,  by  better  legislation 
or  administration,  the  public  may  be  safe- 
guarded from  such  an  appalling  waste 
of  human  life  on  the  highways  of  travel. 

FEDERAL  QUARANTINE  AT  NEW 
YORK  OFPuSBD 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
the  New  York  Legislature  by  Assembly- 
man Adler  and  by  Senator  Mills,  "creat- 
ing a  commission  to  negotiate  for  the 
transfer  of  the  quarantine  establishment 
to  the  United  States  with  power  to  ef- 
fectuate such  transfer,  and  if  such  trans- 
ter  be  effectuated  abolishing  the  office  of 
health  officer  for  the  port  of  New  York 
and  ceding  jurisdiction  over  the  quaran- 
tine establishment  to  the  United  States." 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
these  bills  Governor  Whitman  sent  a 
second  message  to  the  legislature,  again 
urging  that  the  change  in  quarantine  ad- 
ministration be  made  without  delay. 

That  there  is  some  opposition  of  a 
political  nature,  is  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  privilege  exercised  for  many 
years  of  appointing  party  representa- 
tives to  well-paid  positions  in  the 
quarantine  station.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  only  one  change  is  made  with- 
out exception  in  the  personnel  of  a  sta- 
tion when  quarantine  is  transferred  from 
local  to  federal  authority — the  quarantine 
officer  himself.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  to  retain  employes  of  any  station 
who  desire  to  remain  in  federal  employ 
and  who  are  of  the  satisfactory  standard 
of  efficiency.  So  that  the  "political 
plum"  is  only  the  position  of  chief  offi- 
cer. 

There  is  now  no  apparent  opposition 
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from  the  steamship  companies.  Some 
lines,  it  is  said,  are  urging  the  trans- 
fer. The  Merchants'  Association  passed 
strong  resolutions  last  year  for  quar- 
antine "reform"  and  a  federal  adminis- 
tration   at   New   York   for   the   sake   of 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  just  rendered  in  a 
California  case  a  decision  of 
great  importance  to  city  plan- 
ning in  this  country.  This  decision  is 
of  this  importance  because  it  goes  far 
to  remove  the  remaining  doubts  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  regulation  of 
buildings  in  cities  by  zones  or  districts; 
and  such  district  regulation  is  rapidly 
coining  to  be  recognized,  here  as  in  other 
countries,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
planning  of  cities. 

Districting  is  planning  of  building  in 
recognition  of  the  differences  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  city.  Districting  may  be 
by  bulk  or  by  use.  By  varying  the  size 
of  buildings  in  proportion  to  the  lot 
they  occupy,  we  may  often  obtain  de- 
grees of  concentration  in  our  districts; 
by  varying  the  grouping  of  buildings 
according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
intended,  we  may  give  districts  unity  and 
character. 

In  all  cities  there  are  districts  where 
there  is  great  concentration.  Usually 
values  have  adapted  themselves  to  these 
conditions.  To  pass  regulations  secur- 
ing anything  like  adequate  light  and  air 
for  land  that  is  or  may  be  vacant  in  such 
districts,  would  be  to  discriminate  sharp- 
ly between  occupied  and  unoccupied  lots 
in  such  districts,  and  practically  to  con- 
fiscate not  a  small  part  of  the  values  of 
those  which  are  unoccupied.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  regulation  that  would 
be  fair  to  these  congested  districts  would 
be  practically  inoperative  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  city  where  values  neither 
demand  nor  warrant  such  intensity ;  and 
would  allow  in  the  rest  of  the  city  a 
gradual  approach  to  the  condition  of  its 
worst  parts. 

The  only  regulations  at  the  same  time 
reasonable  and  generally  effective  are, 
therefore,  those  varying  with  and  suited 
to  the  varying  land  values  and  conditions 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  Dis- 
tricting, therefore,  is  the  only  practical 
method  of  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
gestion in  cities. 

But  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
congestion  is  not  the  sole  object  of  dis- 
tricting. Districting  is  also  the  only 
method  by  which  there  can  be  obtained 
that  specialization  in  the  use  of  land 
which  is  essential  to  its  most  economical 
and  efficient  use  and  its  highest  value. 

By  natural  location,  and  by  location 
with  relation  to  city  utilities  and  devel- 
opment generally,  much  of  the  land  with- 
in a  city  is  specially  fitted  for  certain 
uses.  Thus  heavy  industry  naturally 
seeks    the   water-front    or   the    railway : 


the  protection  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  give  not  only  to  the 
port  but  to  the  state  and  the  entire  coun- 
try. These  resolutions  were  reaffirmed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  Februarv. 
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workingmen's  houses  must  be  near  their 
work  or  near  transit  lines  that  will  bring 
them  cheaply  and  quickly  to  it,  etc. 

But  location  is  not  the  only  essential 
in  the  fitness  of  land  for  its  best  use. 
A  section  of  a  city  suitable  for  resi- 
dence, for  instance,  is  often  ruined  for 
that  purpose  by  the  intrusion  of  factories 
with  their  smoke,  noise  and  odors;  and, 
if  a  high  class  residence  section,  by  the 
coming  of  business.  When  industry  or 
business  is  best  suited  to  a  district,  and 
land  will  sell  higher  for  such  purpose 
than  any  other,  the  locality  is  bound  to 
be  transformed  and  nothing  can  be  done 
or  should  be  attempted  to  prevent  it. 

But  intrusion  often  occurs  where  this 
is  not  the  fact.  Cases  are  common  where 
a  single  factory,  for  instance,  has  in- 
vaded a  residence  street  in  a  city  for 
some  more  or  less  accidental  reason,  and 
no  others  have  seen  any  advantage  in 
following.  A  slump  in  land  values  has 
been  the  result,  because  the  locality  was 
no  longer  pleasant  or  healthful  to  live 
in ;  and  houses  have  been  put  to  uses  to 
which  they  were  ill  adapted,  or  changed 
over,  or  left  vacant,  to  the  loss  of  the 
owners  and  the  community.  This  is  one 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  slums. 

Zoning  or  districting  of  building  orig- 
inated in  Germany.  It  was  first  advo- 
cated during  the  period  of  her  extraordi- 
nary growth,  in  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion, just  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war — a  growth  in  which  her  cities  had 
the  major  share.  It  was  first  introduced 
in  the  city  of  Altona,  Prussia,  in  1884, 
but  did  not  come  into  common  use  until 
the  Prussian  courts  had  decided  ten 
years  later  that  such  ordinances  were 
health  measures  and  therefore  valid  as 
police  regulations. 

The  system  is  now  the  prevailing  one 
throughout  Germany  and  Austria,  is 
common  in  Scandinavian  countries,  ex- 
ists in  both  French  and  German  Switz- 
erland, was  adopted  in  England  to  some 


extent  in  her  planning  act  of  1909,  is 
to  be  found  in  Canada,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  several  states  in  this 
country.  In  1914,  New  York  city  ob- 
tained an  amendment  of  her  charter  al- 
lowing her  to  introduce  the  system,  and 
the  plans  accomplishing  this  result,  pre- 
pared by  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  are  soon  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  for  approval. 

The  districting  system  in  the  United 
States,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  country 
where  public  policy  is  to  such  an  extent 
controlled  by  constitutional  provision 
and  court  decision,  was  promptly  sub- 
jected to  legal  challenge.  The  objections 
were  the  familiar  ones  that  the  system 
involved  a  taking  of  property  rights 
without  compensation,  and  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  law  to  the  property 
owners  who  were  subjected  to  regula- 
tions varying  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  municipality. 

These  objections  were  successfully 
met  in  the  states  in  which  the  questions 
were  squarely  raised  in  courts  of  last 
resort;  the  first  objection  by  showing 
that  districting  regulations  were  police 
regulations  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  second  by  proving  that  districting 
was  not  discrimination  but  lawful  classi- 
fication, or  subjection  of  all  persons 
and  property  similarly  situated  to  like 
reasonable  regulations. 

Under  our  federal  system,  large  con- 
stitutional questions  are  rarely  settled 
conclusively  until  state  decisions  are 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  case  of  Welch  vs. 
Swasey,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  the  height 
districts  of  Boston,  was  affirmed  some 
years  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  result  put  at  rest 
all  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
bulk  districting,  for  the  arguments  for 
and  against  restricting  the  height  and  the 
area  of  buildings  are  identical. 

The  importance  of  the  case  which  has 
just  appeared  in  the  advance  sheets  of 
the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — Had- 
acheck  vs.  Los  Angeles — is  that  it  up- 
holds a  California  decision  in  favor  of 
use  districting,  thus  going  far  toward  re- 
moving all  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
system  of  districting  in  its  entirety. 

The  regulation  in  question  created  a 
residential  district  in  Los  Angeles,  from 
which  industry  was  excluded.  Any  com- 
plete districting  system  should  provide 
also  for  districts  in  which  business  is 
forbidden.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  as 
if  the  advocates  of  use  districting  had 
won  but  half  their  case;  but  with  the 
legality  of  districting  by  bulk  already 
assured,  and  the  case  for  use  districting 
in  one  of  its  two  aspects  won,  city  plan- 
ners may  well  feel  that  the  principles 
on  which  all  districting  rests,  are  es- 
tablished and  complete  victory  practical- 
ly assured. 


"BEETERS" 

What  field  labor  means  to  5,000  children  in  the 
Colorado   sugar   beet  districts 


By  Edward  N.  Clopper 

NORTHERN  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE 


Photographs  by  J 
Lewis   W.  Hine 


THE  youngsters  of  the  Colorado 
sugar-beet  fields  do  not  chase 
butterflies  or  splash  'round  in 
the  old  swimmin'  hole;  they  are 
"beeters";  and  they  are  in  the  fields  to 
labor. 

Colorado  produced  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  tons  of  beet  sugar  in  1915 — 
more  than  any  other  state.  Local  school 
superintendents  estimate  that  5,000  boys 
and  girls  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  helped  to  put  the  state  in  the  lead. 
These  children  lose  so  much  time  from 
school  in  the  spring  and  especially  in 
the  autumn  that  for  years  the  situation 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  educators  in  the  beet-raising 
sections. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  part 
of  the  great  central  plain,  sloping  grad- 
ually from  the  mountains  eastward,  and 
in  the  basins  of  the  South  Platte  river 
in  the  northeast,  of  the  Arkansas  river 
in  the  southeast,  and  also  of  the  Grand 
and  Gunnison  rivers  on  the  western 
slope,  where  irrigation  is  carried  on, 
sugar-beets  are  an  important  crop. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
undertook  an  investigation  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  these  Colorado  fields,  Mr.  Hine 
and  the  writer  being  on  the  ground  at 
various  times  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1915.  Compared  with  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  work, 
the  number  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  was  relatively  small;  most  of  the 
children  were  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years  of  age,  corroborating  the  state- 
ment of  school  superintendents  that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  children  included 
in  their  estimates  were  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  Only  rarely  are  the 
children  found  to  outnumber  the  adult 
workers  in  a  single  field.  Viewed  in  the 
aggregate  about  7  per  cent  of  field  work- 
ers are  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  only  because  the  industry  is 
extensive  in  Colorado  that  so  large  a 
number  as  5,000  boys  and  girls  are  in- 
volved. Consequently  if  the  labor  of 
children    under    fourteen    years    of    age 


WIELDING  THE   BEET-TOPPING   KNIFE 

A  ten-year-old  boy  of  a  well-to-do  family  kept  out  of  school  to  work  in  the  beet 
fields.  The  dangerous  looking  hook  at  the  end  of  the  knife  is  used  to  pick  up  the  beet. 


were  eliminated  the  industry  would  not 
suffer. 

The  number  of  children  employed  in 
the  sugar  mills  is  negligible — messenger 
service  is  perhaps  the  only  task  a  child 
could  perform  in  a  mill.  The  children 
work  in  the  fields  and  are  almost  inva- 
riably members  of  the  family  living  on 
the  land,  although  their  residence  there 
is  usually  only  during  the  "season" — 
from  the  time  in  the  spring  when  the 
ground  is  prepared  until  late  in  autumn 
when  the  crop  is  harvested. 

The  great  majority  of  the  workers  are 
immigrants,  the  so-called  "Russians" 
predominating;  these  are  really  descend- 
ants of  German  families  who  emigrated 
to  Russia  generations  ago,  and  the  term 
"Russian"  is  in  their  case  a  misnomer, 
for  they  have  retained  the  language,  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
Mexicans,  Japanese,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Slovaks  and  a  few  native  Americans  also 
are  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  work  of  the  children  in  the  fields 
begins  in  spring  with  the  process  called 


"thinning."  The  beet  plants  come  up  in 
clusters,  and  are  then  pulled  out  until 
only  single  ones,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  are  left  in  the  rows.  Boys  and 
girls  of  seven  or  eight  years  and  up- 
wards work  steadily  at  this  task  through- 
out the  day,  bending  over  the  plants, 
their  nimble  fingers  enabling  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  adults.  The  next 
step  is  hoeing.  This  is  not  so  tiring  as 
thinning  because  the  posture  of  the 
worker  is  more  erect;  and  being  a  heav- 
ier kind  of  labor,  it  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  very  young  children.  The  plants 
are  usually  hoed  three  times,  but  the 
field  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at 
all  times,  hence  this  work,  extends 
through  the  summer  until  the  beets  have 
matured. 

The  first  process  in  harvesting  is 
called  "pulling."  The  soil  between  the 
rows  is  broken  up  by  an  implement 
called  a  "puller,"  resembling  a  plow. 
This  simply  loosens  the  soil  about  the 
beets  and  does  not  throw  them  out,  hence 
some  exertion  is  required  of  the  workers 
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who  finish  the  pulling  by  hand.  Walk- 
ing between  two  rows  and  grasping  the 
tops,  the  child  pulls  a  beet  with  each 
hand.  Then  he  knocks  the  two  beets  to- 
gether to  dislodge  the  clinging  soil, 
throws  them  into  a  pile  nearby,  and 
stooping  again,  pulls  another  pair.  Al- 
though this  is  generally  called  "piling." 
most  of  the  work  is  in  the  pulling,  for 
a  child  must  often  exert  his  full 
strength,  especially  when  the  ground  is 
"caked"  or  is  very  moist  and  sticky. 

After  having  been  pulled,  the  larger 
beets  were  found  to  weigh,  with  the  tops 
and  attached  soil,  about  12  pounds  each, 
the   average   weight   of   the   beets   alone 


for  themselves  and  to  care  for  one  an- 
other as  best  they  can. 

The  next  process  in  harvesting  is 
"topping,"  which  is  done  at  intervals 
after  a  few  rows  of'  beets  have  been 
piled.  Each  worker  provides  himself 
with  a  huge  knife  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  having  a  sharp  prong  at  the  end 
by  means  of  which  the  beet  is  lifted 
from  the  pile.  A  child  holds  the  beet 
against  his  knee,  and  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  cuts  off  the  top.  The  beet  is 
fibrous  and  a  sharp  blow  is  required,  and 
as  the  knee  is  not  protected,  children  not 
infrequently  hook  tnemselves  in  the  leg. 
This  work  also  is  unsuited  to  young  chil- 


topped ;  moreover,  the  weight  of  soil  and 
tops  and  the  condition  of  the  ground 
must  be  considered.  The  aggregate 
weight  handled  by  the  child  daily  is 
therefore  much  more  than  five  tons — this 
ten-year-old  girl  was  really  handling 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons. 

Exposure  to  the  weather  in  late  au- 
tumn is  another  factor  making  the  work 
in  the  fields  undesirable  for  young  chil- 
dren. They  are  often  insufficiently 
clothed  on  cold  days.  Their  hands  be- 
come badly  chapped  and  many  distress- 
ing cases  of  suffering  are  cited  by  school 
teachers.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
see  families  pulling  and  topping  in  mid- 


WITH    A    FIRM    GRIP   AND    A    HARD    PULL 

An  eight-year-old  boy  tugging  at  a  tough  beet  root. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  physical  strain  in  this 
work. 


AT  WORK  IN  A  SEA  OF  BEETS 

Both  fatiguing  and  dangerous  is  this  little  girl's  task. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  she  has  acquired  a  degTee  of 
skill. 


being  5  pounds.  The  scope  of  this  in- 
quiry did  not  permit  a  scientific  study  of 
physical  effects,  but  it  would  appear  that 
continuous  handling  of  these  beets 
throughout  the  harvest  season,  combined 
with  the  steady  stooping,  involves  great 
physical  strain  and  is  therefore  a  very 
objectionable  form  of  work  for  children. 
Some  of  the  photographs  reproduced 
here  show  children  of  seven  and  eight 
years  performing  this  heavy  labor.  In- 
stances were  found  of  children  working 
from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the  rush  season, 
their  average  work-day  being  from  6 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Children  too  young  for 
these  tasks  are  commonly  left  to  shift 


drcn,  and  as  the  work-day  is  long,  com- 
mon sense  protests  that  the  effect  upon 
them  cannot  be  other  than  harmful. 

The  amount  of  energy  put  forth  by 
the  boys  and  girls  in  these  harvesting 
processes  is  much  greater  than  appears 
upon  casual  observation;  indeed,  the 
owner  of  one  farm  declared  that  the 
ten-year-old  daughter  of  his  contractor 
topped  five  tons  of  beets  daily.  This 
represented  the  child's  net  achievement 
— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  tonnage 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  amount,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  day  a  beet 
passes  through  the  hands  of  a  worker 
twice,  first  when  pulled,  and  then  when 


November,  when  ice  is  in  the  furrows 
and  keen,  cold  winds  are  blowing.  Some- 
times the  children  work  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  by  lantern 
light;  and  occasionaly,  when  a  heavy 
frost  is  feared,  the  work  is  continued 
even  on  Sunday,  particularly  toward  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Through  energy,  persistence  and 
thrift  many  families  earn  and  save 
enough  money  in  a  very  few  years  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  small  farms,  but  this 
worthy  ambition  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
when  pursued  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
children's  proper  education  and  normal 
childhood.     Most  of  the  beet  farming  is 
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done  under  the  contract  system,  families 
agreeing  with  the  land-owners  to  per- 
form the  work  in  the  fields  for  the  sea- 
son. They  move  out  to  the  land,  often 
even  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  early 
spring,  and  do  not  return  home  until  late 
autumn,  in  some  instances  remaining 
throughout  the  year. 

The  owners  pay  the  families  from  $18 
to  $40  an  acre  for  their  services  for  the 
season,  in  addition  to  providing  rude 
dwellings.  The  smaller  sums  are  paid 
when  the  families  do  only  the  handwork 
and  the  owners  attend  to  the  ploughing 
and  sowing,  driving  the  "puller"  and 
hauling  the  beets  to  the  railroad,  as  well 


gross  receipts  $75  per  acre,  the  net  profit 
to  the  land-owner  in  this  case  being 
about  $35.  In  exceptional  instances, 
where  the  land  is  unusualy  well  adapted 
to  beet  culture,  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  profit  of  the  land-owner 
may  rise  to  three  times  this  amount.  One 
farmer  reported  a  crop  of  nearly  24 
tons  an  acre  for  1915,  yielding  $6.30  a 
ton  because  of  the  extra  sugar  content. 
This  man  received  $149.50  an  acre,  clear- 
ing about  $109.50  after  having  allowed 
$40  for  expenses ;  and  since  20  acres  bad 
been  cultivated,  his  total  profit  exceeded 
$2,000   for  the  season. 

A  man  and  his  wife  and  five  or  six  chil- 


twelve  years  claimed    to    have    realized 
$700  clear  from  their  season's  work. 

A  prosperous  beet-raiser  in  the  South 
Platte  river  district  keeps  his  six-,  eight- 
and  ten-year-old  children  out  of  school 
to  work  in  the  fields,  although  he  owns 
more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  valuable 
land.  Another  family  consisting  of 
father,  mother  and  two  girls  aged  nine 
and  ten  years,  who  worked  40  acres  of 
beets  in  1915.  own  a  good  home  in  one 
of  the  large  northern  towns  of  the  state ; 
this  home  is  boarded  up  for  half  the  year 
while  the  family  lives  in  a  little  shack 
"in  the  beets."  An  eleven-year-old  girl 
was    found    who,    with    her    sister   aged 


EXPOSED  TO  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AT  TWELVE 

Katie  Wohn  told  .Mr.  I  line  she  bad  cut  a  hole  in  her 
leg  recently  with  the  ugly  hook  in  the  end  of  the  beet 
topping  knife. 


JO   IS  ONLY    SIX    YEARS  OLD 

But  be  works  on  his  parent's  farm  near  Sterling, 
Colo.  His  job  is  pulling  beets — "very  heavy  work  for 
such  a  little  lad,  but  many  do  it."  says  Mr.  lline. 


as  furnishing  horses,  implements  and 
water  for  domestic  use  and  irrigation, 
the  higher  pay  is  for  general  services  of 
which  the  handwork  is  a  part.  The  con- 
tract between  the  family  and  the  owner 
usually  covers  one  season,  but  if  the  fam- 
ily is  found  to  render  satisfactory  serv- 
ice the  time  is  lengthened  to  two  and 
often  three  seasons. 

The  company  operating  the  sugar 
mills  pays  about  $5  per  ton  for  beets  with 
sugar  content  of  12  per  cent,  delivered 
at  the  railroad.  Those  yielding  less  su- 
gar are  generally  not  accepted.  About 
fifteen  tons  to  the  acre  is  an  average 
yield,  and  at  $5  per  ton  would  make  the 


dren  able  to  work  are  expected  to  culti- 
vate from  50  to  60  acres  of  beets  each 
season.  One  family  of  nine  (husband, 
wife  and  seven  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  nine  years  old)  worked 
eighty-three  acres  in  the  season  of  1915. 
The  amount  of  money  saved  by  these 
families  out  of  the  sum  paid  to  them  by 
the  land-owner  according  to  contract 
varies  of  course  with  the  acreage  cul- 
tivated and  their  thrift  and  skill  in  man- 
agement;  a  man,  wife  and  two  children 
aged  six  and  eight  years  cleared  $200  in 
the  season  of  1915,  while  another  family 
of  the  same  size  saved  $350.  A  father, 
mother    and    two     sons     aged     nine    and 


seven,  is  kept  out  of  school  to  work  in 
the  beet  fields,  although  her  family 
boasted  that  they  made  $10,000  last  year 
from  their  farm.  One  parent  declared 
to  a  school  principal  that  his  boy  was 
worth  $1,000  for  work  during  the  beet 
season,  but  if  he  went  to  school  he  was 
nothing  but  an  expense. 

Financial  considerations,  and  not  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  lie  at  the  center  of 
vision  in  the  narrow  perspective  which 
characterizes  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
these    families. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  give  an  idea 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  people 
live    while    working    on    the    land.      The 
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houses  art-  really  nothing  but  shanties, 
poorly  constructed  and  equipped,  and  are 
designed  for  temporary  residence  only. 
This  reveals  the  readiness  with  which 
the  workers  sacrifice  all  comfort  and 
even  necessaries  to  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  work.  In  several  towns  of  the 
beet  section  they  are  segregated  in  com- 
munities popularly  known  as  "Russia- 
town,"  "St.  Petersburg"  or  "The  Jungle." 
They  live  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
town  itself,  many  of  them  not  being  able 
to  speak  English,  and  have  no  social  in- 
tercourse   with    American    residents. 

The  best  corrective   for  this   isolation 
and   its    inevitable   train    of   unfortunate 


however,  apply  to  children  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  old  if  they  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade,  or  if  their  help  is  nec- 
essary for  their  own  or  their  parents' 
support,  or  if  it  is  for  their  best  interests 
to  be  excused.  Superintendents  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  permits  for  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  any 
of  these   reasons. 

The  law,  however,  is  not  enforced  in 
the  beet  sections.  Children  of  all  ages 
are  absent  for  mouths  at  a  time  and  no 
action  is  taken.  This  disrupts  the  school, 
breaks  down  respect  for  the  law  and 
makes  a  farce  of  the  school  system.  It 
is    bad    not    only    for     the     beet-working; 


ditions   no   longer. 

In  a  futile  effort  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  a  few  superintendents  and 
principals  compromise  by  agreeing  with 
parents  to  grant  permits  to  their  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  authorizing 
their  absence  from  school  for  work  in 
the  fields,  on  condition  that  they  return 
earlier  than  customarily.  Such  action 
contravenes  the  law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  state  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  school  teachers  are  watchfully 
waiting  in  the  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  soon  to  remove  this  heavy  handi- 
cap    from     the    pupils    and     themselves. 


THE  PRAIRIE-WAGON   HOME  OF  A    FAMILY  OF  ITINERANT  BEET-WORKERS 

The  children,  aged  7,  8,  10  and  12  work  steadily.      Mr.    1  line   saw   the  tiny  girl    pulling 
one  Sunday  and  they  had  not  yet  finished  work. 


lieet>    after    sunset 


results  is  the  steady  association  of  their 
children  with  American  boys  and  girls 
in  public  schools  on  a  democratic  basis. 
It  is  a  slow  process  but  thorough  and  ef- 
fective. But  the  children  of  these  fam- 
ilies are  not  permitted  to  attend  school 
regularly  throughout  the  school  year,  for 
their  parents  insist  upon  their  helping 
with  the  work  in  the  fields. 

The  Colorado  compulsory  education 
law  requires  the  attendance  at  school  of 
every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  unless  he  is  being  suffi- 
ciently instructed  by  a  qualified  person, 
or  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  is  such 
as  not  to  permit  attendance;  it  does  not. 


child,  who  loses  the  instruction  the  state 
demands  he  shall  have,  but  also  for  all 
the  other  pupils  whose  school  work  is 
upset  by  the  enrollment  of  numbers  of 
children  after  a  portion  of  the  course  of 
study  has  been  covered.  It  is  bad  for 
the  community  because  the  law,  repre- 
senting the  will  of  the  people,  is  held 
in  derision ;  and  especially  bad  for  the 
very  people  who  are  supposedly  im- 
bibing the  principles  of  American  cit- 
izenship. This  disregard  of  the  law  is 
unfortunate  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  if  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
these  children  is  to  be  conserved  the 
people  can   afford  to  tolerate  these  con- 


They  call  attention  to  the  grave  mistake 
of  permitting  the  children  of  these  immi- 
grants to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  as  un- 
assimilated  masses ;  to  the  waste  ol 
money  spent  on  ineffective  schools;  to 
the  loss  to  all  the  children,  non-beet 
workers  as  well  as  beet-workers,  due  to 
the  disorganization  of  the  schools;  and 
to  the  impossible  task  laid  upon  the 
teachers  themselves,  who  are  expected 
to  get  good  results  under  such  condi- 
tions. Otherwise  Colorado  is  trying  to 
establish  high  standards  for  rural 
schools,  for  many  communities  have 
erected  modern  buildings,  equipped 
them    adequately    and    have    raised  the 
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salaries  of  teachers  so  as  to  secure  effi- 
ciency— indeed,  a  number  of  rural  school 
teachers  are  college  graduates.  But  all 
these  efforts  are  of  no  avail  unless  the 
children   attend. 

The  failure  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  law  in  these  districts  is  of  such 
long  standing  that  families  now  look 
upon  attendance  as  optional.  Many  a 
teacher  says,  "What  can  we  do  to  en- 
force attendance  when  the  members  of 
our  own  local  school  board  keep  their 
children  at  home  to  work  in  the  fields?" 
The  district  truant  officer  is  powerless 
against  this  local  public  opinion  and  the 
teachers    insist    that   the   enforcement    of 


ing  the  conditions  as  they  exist  through- 
out the  beet  sections.  Every  school  in 
these  districts  was  visited,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
of  every  child  connected  with  it  at  any 
time  within  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  school  year — September,  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1915 — was  procured. 
The  children  so  reported  were  divided 
into  beet-workers  and  non-beet-workers, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  children  themselves. 

The  absences  charged  against  the  beet- 
workers  were  caused  entirely  by  work 
in  connection  with  beet  culture;  in  the 
great   majority   of   cases  this   work  was 


the  other  children.  Surely  this  fact  is 
significant  enough  of  itself  not  to  need 
any  comment. 

The  retardation  of  the  beet-workers 
as  compared  with  the  non-beet-workers 
is  striking.  The  standard  used  for 
measuring  retardation  was  that  com- 
monly employed  for  the  purpose — a  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  should  be 
in  the  first  grade ;  one  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  in  the  second ;  one  of  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
eighth  grade,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  Those 
of  the  same  ages  enrolled  in  higher 
grades  are  considered  advanced  or  ahead 


A   FAMILY  OF  BEETERS  WHO  LIVE  IN  THIS  ROUGH   MUD  SHACK 

Hours  of  work  are  from  5.30  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  with  about  an  hour  for  lunch.     The  six-  and  eight-year-olds 
pull  and  pick,  and  the  ten-  and  twelve-year-olds  pull  and  top. 


ine  law  must  be  put  farther  away  from 
the  local  people  and  their  influence. 

The  child  is  not  always  glad  of  the 
chance  to  avoid  school  which  beet  work 
offers;  one  little  first-grader  hurried  into 
school  one  morning,  panting  for  breath, 
and  said  to  the  teacher,  "I  tried  not  to 
be  late,  'cause  I  want  to  get  a  good  re- 
port, but  I  had  to  do  five  rows  of  beets 
before  I  came  and  I've  been  up  since 
four  o'clock  workin'  on  'em !" 

In  studying  the  effect  of  the  beet  work 
upon  school  attendance,  33  typical  school 
districts  in  representative  counties  were 
selected  in  the  South  Platte  and  Arkan- 
sas river  valleys,  with  a  view  to  reveal  - 


done  in  the  fields,  but  when  a  child  was 
kept  at  home  to  look  after  the  baby 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  labored  in 
the  fields  this  absence  was  also  consid- 
ered as  due  to  beet  work.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  absence  was  on  the  side 
of  the  beet-workers;  they  missed  on  the 
average  33.1  school  days  out  of  the  57 
school  days  in  these  three  months,  while 
the  non-beet-workers  missed  only  9.4 
days.  These  figures  were  obtained  from 
a  study  of  the  records  of  2,137  children 
enrolled  in  these  districts,  of  whom  938 
were  beet-workers  and  1,199  were  non- 
beet-workers.  The  beet-worker  missed 
more  than   3y2  times  as  many   days   as 


ui  their  normal  grades,  and  those  in 
lower  grades  backward  or  retarded.  The 
excessive  retardation  of  the  beet-work- 
ers is  in  all  probability  due  entirely  to. 
their  prolonged  absence,  for  teachers  de- 
clare that  they  would  do  fully  as  well  in 
school  as  the  others  if  they  attended  as 
regularly. 

Of  the  beet-workers,  53.9  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  retarded,  as  against 
20.6  per  cent  of  the  non-beet-workers. 
Only  45  per  cent  were  found  to  be  in 
their  normal  grades,  as  against  71.1  per 
cent  of  the  non-beet-workers ;  and  only 
1.1  per  cent  were  ahead  of  their  normal 
grades,  while  8.3  per  cent  of  non-beet- 
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SEGREGATION    FOR   BEET    WORKERS 

This  school  near  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  was  built  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  beet-workers  and  no  other  chil- 
dren attend.  The  school  opened  late  in  November  and 
will  close  earl}'  in  the  spring. 


WHEN  THE  BEET  FIELDS  ROB  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 

Only  5  pupils  present  out  of  100  expected  after  the 
beet-picking  work  is  over.  There  were  53  pupils  before 
the  season  opened  early  in  September.  School  term  is 
9  months. 


workers  were  found  to  be  advanced.    The 
number    of    retarded    beet-workers    was 
525,   and   the   number   of    retarded    non 
beet-workers  was  255. 

Take  as  illustration  some  actual 
schools  and  their  records: 

I. — The   Lincoln    School 

The  Lincoln  School  in  the  town  of 
Sterling,  Logan  county,  has  four  school- 
rooms in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  beet- 
workers  ;  when  school  opened  on  August 
30  very  few  of  these  children  were  on 
hand,  consequently  for  a  time  only  one 
room  was  used,  and  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  first  school  month  was  only  30 
pupils.  In  the  second  month  many  of 
these  30  had  left  and  a  few  others  had 
come  in,  the  total  enrollment  being  21. 
In  the  third  month  the  enrollment  was 
58,  and   in   the  first   half  of  the   fourth 


month  67  additional  children  entered. 
These  were  "Russian"  boys  and  girls 
who  had  been  engaged  in  beet  work  out 
side  of  Sterling  and  had  moved  into 
(own  as  the  harvest  was  finished.  On 
December  3.  four  rooms  were  being  used 
to  seat  them. 

They  ranged  in  age  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  and  had  been  assigned  to  the 
first  four  grades,  although  this  grading 
was  by  no  means  considered  final  or  sat- 
isfactory. Two-thirds  of  them  missed 
the  first  three  months  of  school,  only 
three  out  of  the  total  number  having  at- 
tended with  any  degree  of  regularity 
during  thai  time,  and  the  majority  will 
probably  drop  out  early  in  the  spring 
when  the  beet  work  begins  again.  Tt  is 
clearly  impossible  to  follow  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  with  these  chil- 
dren and  cover  a  full  year"s  assignment 
in  the  brief  time  thev  attend.     Retarda- 


tion and  discouragement  follow',  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  apparent. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reorganized  sys- 
tem that  will  keep  the  children  in  school 
wherever  they  are,  insuring  both  the 
state  and  the  child  against  the  loss  en- 
tailed by  this  disregard  of  the  law. 

II. — The  Knearl  School 
The  Knearl  School,  located  in  Dis- 
trict 2  of  Morgan  county,  suffered  se- 
verely. The  building  is  new  and  attract- 
ive, all  the  physical  conditions  being 
such  as  to  encourage  attendance.  This 
school  opened  on  September  6  and  the 
total  enrollment  for  the  first  school 
month  was  52,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance 37.  In  October  the  total  enroll- 
ment had  dropped  to  34.  while  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  only  5.  In  No- 
vember the  average  daily  attendance  had 
risen    to   33.   the   total   enrollment   to   79 

^Continued  on  page  68/.] 
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RUSH   AND  DULL   SEASONS   IN    EDUCATION 

I"   the   left,   attendance  at   the    Minto  Valley   School 
on  December  6;  to  the  right,  attendance  on  October  2. 
six   weeks   after  school  opened  when   30  children  were 
nrolled.     Many  of  these  children  lose  half  the  school 
term  because  of  the  beet  work. 


Life's  Clinics 


GG1 


I   FIRST    heard    about    Ma- 
tilda Boyle  in  the  throat 
clinic.       I     was     helping 
there  because  Dr.  Know- 
land     was     ill,     and     the     men 
couldn't    get    through    with    the 
cases. 

A  little  girl  about  nine  years 
old  had  come  in  alone,  com- 
plaining of  sore  throat,  and  as 
soon  as  I  looked  into  her  mouth 
I  saw  she  was  luetic.  I  asked  if 
there  was  anyone  else  in  her 
house  who  had  a  sore  throat 
anything  like  it. 

"Not  now,"  she  answered,  "but  last 
month  when  I  was  out  at  the  cannery 
there  was  a  girl,  Matilda  was  her  name, 
and  I  think  I  caught  it  from  her,  though 
she  says  I  didn't.  She  let  me  look  into 
her  mouth  once  and  she  had  sores  like 
mine,  just  little  white  patches.  We  was 
packing  tomatoes  and  we  didn't  have 
much  time  to  wash  our  dishes." 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  innocent  infec- 
tion. The  child  had  undoubtedly  caught 
the  disease  through  using  the  same 
utensils. 

"Do  you  know  where  Matilda  is  now  ?" 
I  asked,  "or  what  her  last  name  is?" 

"Her  whole  name  is  Matilda  Boyle. 
She  was  in  service  last  spring  at  a  wom- 
an's near  where  I  live,  but  she  turned 
her  off  and  wouldn't  take  her  in  again. 
She  said  she  was  running  around,  and 
from  last  summer,  I  guess  she  was." 
The  child  laughed  and  sniffed  con- 
temptuously. Despite  her  tender  years, 
she   was  plainly   well   informed. 

"But  do  you  know  where  Matilda  is 
now,"  I  persisted,  "or  where  she  went 
after   the  cannery   closed   down?" 

The  child's  eyes  grew  round. 

"She  said  she  was  going  to  a  terrible 
street,"  she  whispered  the  name  to  me, 
"but  I  think  they  found  she  was  too 
young  or  something  and  the  Madam 
wouldn't  keep  her.  The  boys  says  as 
how  she's  minding  the  babies  around  at 
the  day  nursery  on  Hoffman  street.  If 
you  like,  I'll  go  round  there  and  see  if  I 
can  find  her  and  let  you  know, — that  is. 
if  I'm  to  come  back  again." 

CHE  was  a  curious  bright-eyed  little 
thing  with  short  straggling  locks  and 
a  very  mine  of  wisdom  and  acumen  in 
her  thin  little  face.  She  looked  underfed 
and  neglected.  I  learned  that  she  was 
one  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom  were 
younger  than  herself.  Her  father  work- 
ed on  the  streets ;  the  rest  of  the  family, 
including  the  mother,  worked,  off  and 
on,  in  the  packing-houses.  One  child. 
when  quite  young,  had  been  run  over 
and  maimed  by  a  passing  dray,  while 
the  mother  was  out  working.  Apparent- 
ly, the  neighbors  were  kind.  They  look- 
ed after  the  little  ones  when  all  the 
older  children  were  working. 

I  gave  her  a  prescription,  and  wrote 
out  the  directions  for  treatment,  for  her 
to    give    to   her   mother;    then,    as    there 
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was  nothing  else  to  do,  1  sent  her  home, 
realizing  uncomfortably  how  good  was 
the  chance  that  she  would  pass  on  the 
disease  to  the  rest  of  the  children. 

After  the  dispensary  closed,  I  went 
out  in  search  of  Matilda.  It  was  nearly 
dark  when  I  reached  the  Creche,  and  the 
mothers  were  coming  for  their  children, 
tired-looking  women  who  spent  their 
days  in  the  packing-houses  and  their 
nights  trying  to  look  after  their  homes. 
It  was  a  weary  sight. 

1  found  Matilda  easily  enough  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  matron  to 
see  her  a  few  minutes  in  the  parlor. 
She  let  me  look  into  her  mouth,  and 
there  sure  enough,  were  the  typical 
mucous  patches.  It  was  appalling. 
There  were  thirty-seven  babies  in  that 
nursery,  cared  for  by  Matilda  and  two 
other  girls.  She  fixed  their  bottles  and 
changed  their  clothes,  and  what  was  al- 
most more  alarming,  used  the  same 
dishes  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
absolutely  no  precautions. 

It  appeared  that  earlier  she  had  gone 
to  a  dispensary  for  treatment,  but  as 
this  interfered  with  her  work,  she  had 
given  it  up.  Besides,  she  hadn't  noticed 
that  she  was  getting  any  worse. 

She  was  a  big,  well  developed  gi/1  of 
sixteen,  with  rather  a  coarse  face  and 
somewhat  slatternly  appearance.  I 
walked  home  with  her  after  the  Creche 
closed  and  by  degrees  got  at  her  whole 
story.  She  showed  no  reluctance  to  dis- 
close it. 

"Father  had  me  to  sleep  with  him  when 
I  was  seven.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  it  all,"  she  informed  me,  casually. 
"He  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  es- 
pecially when  he'd  been  bumming  and 
was  out  of  work."  She  laughed.  "He 
nearly  always  was  out  of  work,  too. 
He's  been  gone  now  five  or  six  years; 
we  don't  know  where  he  is." 

"And  then  I  suppose  there  were  other 
men?"     I  led  her  on. 

"Oh.  yes,  there  were  some  sailors  and 
a  lot  of  the  boys  around  here,  and  then 
some  of  the  husbands,  when  I  was  work- 
ing out." 

It  appeared  that  she  had  been  in  serv- 
ice since  she  was  eleven,  working  for 
short  stretches  in  different  households 
just  as  a  helper. 

"The  sickness?  Oh.  I've  had  that  for 
quite  a  while.     I  guess  most  a  year.     I 


don't  know  where  I  caught  it." 
She  threw  the  reply  off  lightly- 
in  answer  to  my  question. 

"But  didn't  the  doctor  in  the 
dispensary  tell  you  it  was  con- 
tagious?" 

"Oh.  yes.  but  I  don't  see  that 
the  others  are  so  particular. 
Besides,  you've  got  to  have  a 
little  fun.  and  how  else  are  you 
going  to  get  it?" 

When  we  reached  her  home, 
a  tumbled-down  little  shanty  in 
a  back  alley,  her  mother  was 
just  getting  ready  to  go  to 
work.  She  was  a  charwoman  in  one 
of  the  ofhce-buildings  down-town  ami 
did  scrubbing  during  the  night  hours.  I 
detained  her  a  moment  to  ask  about 
Matilda. 

"Oh,  that  girl."  she  said,  "there's  no 
controlling  her.  I  got  her  committed  to 
St.  Mary's  about  a  year  ago,  but  they 
wouldn't  keep  her.  Said  she  had  some- 
thing contagious  that  the  others  migh'. 
catch;  so  home  she  came  again." 

FOUND  out  later  that  Mrs.  Boyle 
had  really  got  her  out  on  a  habeas 
corpus,  having  relented  after  the  com- 
mitment. Matilda  told  me,  too,  that  her 
mother  thought  that  if  she  had  to  work 
they  might  as  well  have  the  money.  She 
had  had  seven  different  places  during  her 
short  life.  One  of  them  had  been  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  prominent  social  worker 

1  begged  her  mother  to  send  her  regu- 
larly to  the  dispensary,  explaining  clear- 
ly the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  though 
I  watched  for  her,  she  never  came  in. 
Her  nearest  approach  to  a  call  was  when 
she  sent  her  small  brother,  one  day.  to 
get  some  medicine. 

I  asked  the  doctors  at  the  hospital 
what  we  might  do,  but  they  seemed  at  a 
loss.  Then  I  appealed  to  a  judge  on 
the  bench  who  handled  a  good  many 
juvenile  cases.  That  Matilda  had  been 
committed  and  subsequently  released, 
seemed  to  make  the  situation  difficult ; 
it  somehow  nullified  her  past  conduct.  1 
was  informed  that  she  could  be  commit- 
ted again  if  I  could  catch  her  in  flag- 
rante delictu,  but  that  new  evidence 
would  be  necessary.  Then  I  appealed 
to  the  state's  attorney,  only  to  find  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  detective  serv- 
ice officers  to  handle  these  cases.  When 
1  mentioned  her  disease  and  the  danger 
of  leaving  her  at  large,  the  officials 
merely  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

There  was  no  law  to  cover  the  case. — 
not  even  to  force  her  to  come  for  treat- 
ment. After  a  time  I  abandoned  the 
task,  realizing  that  the  situation  was 
hopeless. 

I  told  the  matron  at  the  Creche  of 
Matilda's  condition  and  she  was  dis- 
charged ;  but  my  little  friend  in  the 
throat  clinic  told  me  later  that  she  had 
sjot  another  place  in  service. 

What  can  you  do  in  a  community  that 
persistently  shuts  its  eyes  to  such  evils? 
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1AM  the  manager  of  a  motion-pic- 
ture show  in  a  widely  scattered 
village  of  about  1,000  population. 
I  am  not  in  the  business  for  my 
health.  Neither  am  I  in  it  for  money 
only.  My  object  has  been  twofold  :  first, 
to  make  my  show  a  useful  institution  in 
my  community ;  second,  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  my  investment. 

I  have  wanted  a  show  that  I  need  not 
be  ashamed  of,  one  that  I  could  feel  was 
doing  some  good  in  the  world,  bringing 
fun  into  the  lives  of  people  whose  lot 
was  pretty  hard  and  at  the  same  time 
broadening  their  mental  horizons,  giv- 
ing them  the  advantages  of  books  and 
plays  and  travel  which  they  were  either 
too  tired  or  too  poor  to  enjoy  first  hand. 
If  any  reader  of  this  paper  thinks  that 
managing  a  show  of  this  sort  is  a  simple 
thing  or  even  a  possible  thing  altogether 
let  him  try  it. 

The  evils  usually  connected  with  a 
motion-picture  show — evils  which  I  set 
out   to   overcome — are  three  : 

1.  The  show's  surroundings.  Often 
the  theater  is  situated  near  saloons  or 
public  dance-halls  which  do  their  best 
to  attract  the  crowds  as  they  go  to  and 
from  the  movies.  Around  the  entrance 
of  the  movies  a  group  of  human  vultures 
usually  hovers  waiting  to  flirt  or  to  make 
familiar  remarks  or  to  "pick  up"  girls. 

2.  Light  and  ventilation.  Works  of 
evil  multiply  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  the  danger  of  a  poorly  lighted 
theater  to  weak-minded  and  weak-willed 
young  people  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
As  for  air  it  is  impossible  to  suit  all 
tastes — 

Some  like  it  hot 

Some  like  it  cold 
Some  like  it  in  the  show 

Seven  days  old. 

Foul  air,  hot  or  cold,  is  a  menace  to 
the  public  health.  But  many  shows 
have  such  low  ceilings  that  the  air  can- 
not but  get  foul.  I  have  been  in  shows 
in  New  York  city  where  the  air  became 
so  polluted  that  an  usher  had  to  go  up 
and  down  the  aisle  with  an  atomizer 
spraying  cheap  perfume  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  cover  the  foul  smells. 

3.  Films.  Here's  the  rub !  It  was  not 
so  very  difficult  to  overcome  the  first 
two  evils — to  locate  my  show  in  a  con- 
venient place  where  the  surroundings 
were  wholesome  and  to  secure  a  high 
ceiling  and  plenty  of  light  and  ventila- 
tion. But  the  films !  Thus  far,  here 
I  have  met  my  Waterloo. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  America  that  in- 
decent films  cannot  survive.  Neither 
the  people  nor  the  managers  want  them. 
But  it  is  the  shame  of  America  that  our 
demand  for  action  has  become  so  hectic 
that  we  put  up  with  pictures  of  crime, 
stealing,  revenge  and  murder.  Action  is 
good  and  most  of  us  care  for  a  story 
that  has  a  lot  of  punch  in  it.  But  it  is 
our  disgrace  that  we  let  our  energy  and 
our   demand    for   excitement    follow   the 
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path  of  least  resistance  to  blood  and 
thunder  pictures. 

We  all  have  our  heroes  and  we  wor- 
ship them.  But  will  the  time  ever  come 
when  we  realize  that  heroes  seldom 
carry  guns?  In  every-day  life  probably 
only  one  man  in  a  thousand  carries  a 
revolver,  and  we  count  him  a  coward. 
In  the  movies  about  one  man  in  five 
carries  a  gun  and  uses  it  three  or  four 
times  between  meals.  It  is  wonderful, 
the  things  our  heroes  can  do  in  the 
movies — and  still  be  heroes  ! 

Now,  for  several  months  I  have  been 
trying  experiments  in  up-lifting  my  pic- 
tures and  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
way  they  are  received  by  my  patrons. 
I  began  with  "commercial  stuff''  being 
as  careful  with  it  as  I  could.  Some 
folks  seem  to  think  that  you  can  pick 
over  motion-picture  films  at  a  film  ex- 
change just  as  you  do  fruit  on  an  Italian 
wagon.     No  such  luck. 

VX/HEN  you  contract  with  a  film  com- 
pany, as  a  rule,  you  get  on  their 
circuit  for  better  or  worse  and  you  take 
their  pictures  when  your  turn  comes  for 
them.  For  the  regular  run  of  "commercial 
stuff" — two  reels  of  drama  including 
much  blood  and  thunder  (either  western 
or  gangster),  three  reels  of  comedy  in- 
cluding one  farce  with  the  usual  varia- 
tion of  the  funny  man  carrying  a  lad- 
der and  striking  passers-by  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  one  reel  of  current  events — 
for  this  regular  run  I  usually  got  a 
pretty  fair  house. 

Although  the  audience  as  a  whole 
seemed  to  enjoy  this  "commercial  stuff," 
some  folks,  including  myself,  were  not 
satisfied.  There  was  too  much  blood 
and  thunder  and  crime  on  the  screen. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  that  because  we 
were  a  small  theater  in  the  country  we 
were  getting  the  left-overs  of  the  reels 
at  the  film  exchange.  So  I  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  operator  who 
brought  our  reels  out  to  us  that  he  re- 
fuse to  bring  pictures  of  the  sort  we 
considered  objectionable.  He  did  the 
best  he  could. 

The  blood  and  thunder  diminished. 
Western  dramas  were  preferred  to  East 
Side  gangster  films.     The  audience  as  a 


whole  seemed  to  like  the  change.  But 
after  one  of  these  shows  recently  a 
gentleman  greatly  interested  in  the 
morals  of  our  movies  told  me  that  the 
pictures  were  "atrocious"  and  "not  at  all 
suitable  for  children,  altogether  too 
familiar  with  drinking  dens,"  etc.  About 
the  same  show,  a  nice  young  girl  com- 
plained that  my  pictures  were  "too  tame, 
not  enough  action  and  punch!'' 

I  went  on  trying  to  better  my  pic- 
tures. I  introduced  one  reel  a  night  of 
so-called  "educational  stuff"  mixed  in 
with  the  commercial.  The  educational 
reel  was  a  picture  of  travel  or  illus- 
trated geography.  I  stuck  to  these  edu- 
cational reels  for  about  two  months, 
when  I  gave  them  up  because  of  their 
unpopularity.  The  school  children  said 
they  had  enough  geography  in  school. 
The  adults  said  they  did  not  come  to  be 
educated,  they  came  to  be  amused. 

Next  I  tried  one  night  a  seven-reel 
feature  film  of  submarine  pictures. 
i  hey  were  tremendously  interesting  to 
me.  When  I  asked  several  of  our  best 
customers  how  they  regarded  them  they 
said  that  they  were  interesting  but  they 
wouldn't  care  for  them  for  a  steady  diet. 
They  wanted  fun  and  action. 

Now  I  am  trying  some  4-  to  6-reel 
feature  dramas.  They  are  by  far  the 
best  pictures  I  have  yet  had  from  any 
standpoint,  although  they  are  not  free 
from  objection.  Crime  holds  too  large 
a  place.  They  are  from  a  company  that 
bases  its  charges  for  films  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  community,  instead  of  the 
age  of  the  film.  This  arrangement  is  of 
immense  value  to  the  small  exhibitor  as 
it  makes  available  films  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  monopolized  by  the  larger  city 
exhibitors  who  could  afford  to  pay  high 
prices.  This  service  is  good,  but  no 
selection  of  reels  is  permitted  by  the 
company.  We  must  take  each  picture  in 
its  order  on  the  circuit. 

DERHAPS  I  have  not  been  in  the 
business  long  enough  to  speak  for 
motion-picture  managers  as  a  whole. 
But  as  one  manager  in  a  small  town.  1 
wish  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
morals  of  the  movies  would  help  me 
along  three  lines : 

First,  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  pro- 
ducers away  from  the  easy  by-path  of 
blood  and  thunder  stories  so  that  we  can 
more  easily  get  films  with  plenty  of  fun 
and  dramatic  interest  but  with  revolvers 
and  crime  left  out. 

Second,  to  induce  more  of  the  motion- 
picture  companies  to  base  their  charge 
for  reels  upon  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity instead  of  the  age  of  the  film  so 
that  we  can  get  educational  pictures 
which  have  current  interest. 

Third,  to  promote  some  co-operative 
arrangement  by  which  organizations  and 
managers  can  make  selections,  who  want 
a  show  not  only  harmless  but  one  that 
will  be  of  real  value  to  the  minds  ami 
hearts  of  the  people. 
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IN  SOME  place  and  time  that  never 
was,  some  Gutenberg  invented  a 
printing  press.  What  I  here  set 
down  of  imaginary  printer  and 
imaginary  press,  whether  it  faithfully 
follows  the  true  history  of  our  culture 
or  breaks  away  from  it,  will  illustrate 
what  is  really  happening  in  our  own 
time  in  the  arts  of  communication 
among  men,  through  another  invention 
as  revolutionary  as  inked  types.  In  this 
imaginary  tale,  it  should  be  told  that 
great  men  had  written  great  things  in 
books  for  thousands  of  years.  Recluses, 
working  for  whole  decades,  had  graved 
on  illuminated  parchments  the  thoughts 
of  the  race.  Readers  had  read  aloud 
the  holy  books,  the  folk  myths  and  com- 
mands of  government,  from  reading- 
stalls  in  the  market-place.  Few  men 
could  read;  and  to  possess  one  parch- 
ment  marked   a   wealthy   family. 

The  progress  of  ideas  had  been  slow 
in  this  fictitious  land.  Slow-moving  as 
the  growth  of  a  folk-song,  embodying 
the  collaboration  of  centuries.  But 
though  slow,  thought  was  sure  in  this 
land.  There  was  continuity  of  thought; 
the  achievement  of  yester-century  did 
not  perish  away,  and  an  unwearying, 
though  unconscious,  communal  selection 
brought  it  to  pass  that  phrases,  songs, 
epics  and  bibles  were  deep  enwoven  with 
human  feeling  and  charged  with  that 
seasoned  vigor  which  outlasts.  Yes, 
there  had  been  compensations,  in  that 
land  where  no  Gutenberg  had  built  a 
printing-press ! 

But  a  Gutenberg  came.  He  made  a 
printing  press.  All  the  folk  learned  to 
read.  It  was  well.  The  fly-wheel  of 
civilization  whirled  fast.  Among  the 
people  a  boundless  latent  hunger  became 
conscious  of  itself,  became  urgent  for 
food.  Books  by  the  thousands,  by  the 
millions  were  printed.  Everybody  read. 
And  this  is  what  happened,  in  motion- 
picture  land. 

Many  Gutenbergs  consulted  together. 
Printing  had  been  an  invention;  it  was  a 
business  now.  Said  the  Gutenbergs : 
It  is  our  business  to  print.'  Why  are 
things  thought,  why  are  things  written, 
except  to  print?     And  things  are  printed 
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so  that  they  may  be  sold.  And  things 
are  sold  to  make  money,  and  it  is  inevit- 
able that  we  arrange  things  this  way — 
ALer  six  months'  use,  all  books  shall  be 
destroyed.  Thus  we  will  accelerate  the 
market  for  books  ever  new,  ever  more 
numerous.  The  number  of  readers,  and 
their  avidity,  must  be  increased.  Thus 
we  will  be  enabled  to  make  more  books. 
So  we  will  create  the  appearance  of 
perpetual   novelty. 

And  further,  said  they,  we  observe 
that  the  novelty,  which  is  to  be  at  the 
same  time  universally  marketable,  must 
not  be  too  weighty  a  thing — not  too 
subtle,  too  elusively  tender  or  too  ma- 
jestic. Nor  must  its  attractions  be 
buried  too  deep,  so  that  readers  must 
mine  for  them.  Instant  popularity — and 
a  popularity  instantly  evanescent — let  us 
achieve  this  in  all  books,  and  insure  at 
the  same  time  the  destruction  of  each 
book  after  six  months,  and 
well,  we  shall  have  an  easy  life  and 
make  money,  much  money !  So  said 
they.- 

Now,  in  our  imaginary  land,  be  it 
noted,  literature  had  developed  through 
a  collaboration  between  the  producers 
and  the  people.  The  interests  of  the 
people  had  given  to  men  of  genius  the 
substance,  the  content,  which  they,  as 
artists,  shaped  into  form.  The  people 
had  accepted  or  rejected  the  form.  On 
the  accepted  form,  artists  of  after-times 
had  built.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  popular 
selection,  artist  had  influenced  artist; 
and  through  the  transmission  of  forms, 
generations  of  people  successively  in- 
fluenced one  another.  This  most  fascin- 
ating process,  the  give  and  take  be- 
tween genius  and  the  community,  is  illu- 
strated in  the  volumes  of  J.  G.  Frazer's 
Golden  Bough,  is  stated  with  satisfying 
concreteness  in  Cecil  Sharpe's  The  Eng- 
lish Folk  Song,  and  provides  the  subject- 
matter  of  much  present-day  sociology. 
It  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
of  this  series,  with  reference  to  the  so- 


called  legitimate  theater  [The  Survey, 
January  1,  1916].  But  what  happened  in 
our  imaginary  land? 

For  now  all  books  went  everywhere, 
everyone  read  all  books,  every  book 
perished  after  half  a  year.  Before  the 
Gutenberg  combine,  literature  had  been 
temperamentally  diversified.  There 
were  many  traditions,  many  varieties  of 
subject-matter,  many  divergent  forms. 
The  conglomerate  wealth  of  ages,  and 
much  of  the  subjective  complexity  of 
human  life,  were  represented  in  the 
total  stream  of  literature.  And  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  in  so  far  as  they  could 
have  anything  at  all,  could  have  what 
they  preferred.  Small  beginnings  were 
possible  in  literature — and  in  nearly  all 
life,  the  significant  beginning  is  a  small 
beginning.  Varieties  could  persis't  for 
long  enough  to  make  communal  selection 
possible.  And  as  readers  chose  their 
own  reading,  the  soul-saving  contingent 
in  our  imaginary  land  were  not  actively 
roused  to  choose  it  for  them.  Censor- 
ship was  not  a  live  issue. 

But  with  the  Gutenberg  combine, 
everything  changed.  Diversity  vanished 
from  literature — standardization  pro- 
ceeded apace.  Into  one  cauldron,  as  it 
were,  rubies  and  moonstones,  pearls  and 
emeralds  were  cast,  carbon  was  poured 
in,  and  much  sugar ;  and  out  of  the 
cauldron  was  lifted  one  giant  turgid 
pseudo-diamond.  The  diamond  flashed 
best  under  artificial  light,  and  gave  back 
few  of  those  inner  refractions  from  the 
elusive  heart  of  the  stone,  which  lovers 
of  diamonds  had  been  accustomed  to. 
This  diamond  was  cut  in  new  shapes  for 
daily  distribution  was  fused  with  chang- 
ing dyes,  and  the  making  and  distribut- 
ing of  these  crude  jewels  became  the 
whole  of  the  jewel  industry.  The 
quantitative  output  was  huge,  the  whole 
population  trafficked  in  diamonds ;  but  a 
million  years  of  accumulation  would  not 
have  evoked  such  a  description  as  Kip- 
ling proffers  in  Kim,  of  the  little  Tibetan 
shop  of  fetishes  and  jewels.  Besides,  a 
diamond  lasted  only  six  months.     .     .     . 


The  above  illustrations  are  not  intro- 
duced   through    a    mere    disposition    to- 
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ward  fantasy.  They  are  not  exaggera- 
tions; their  terms  can  be  translated  into 
the  present  motion-picture  situation.  No 
reader  who  is  unwilling  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  grasp  the  extraordinary  con- 
dition which  has  prevailed  for  six  years 
or  longer  in  the  film  business  and  art, 
can  either  understand  the  problems  of 
the  film  or  do  anything  intelligent  to 
help  in  solving  them.  The  reader  who 
will  make  his  own  application  of  the 
above  illustrations  to  the  film  facts  of 
the  day,  will  at  once  recognize  the  fruit- 
lessness — the  essential  impossibility — of 
censorship,  though  he  will  appreciate 
also  the  considerations  which,  in  a  half- 
thought-out  way,  lie  behind  the  present 
outcry  for  censorship.  He  will  see  that 
the  crucial  debate  does  not  lie  between 
censorship  and  some  other  kind  of  regu- 
lation, such  as  control  through  the 
licensing  of  show  houses,  but  between 
any  conceivable  coercive  plan,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  some  generically  differ 
ent,  wholly  constructive  plan  on  the 
other. 

The  question  of  censorship  has  been 
disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  present  series 
of  articles  is  concerned.  What  alter- 
native, and  radically  different,  solution  is 
possible  ? 

T  N  an  earlier  article  on  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  [The  Survey, 
October  2,  1915],  the  writer  summed  up 
his  views  on  all  film  censorship,  and  de- 
scribed the  present  condition  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture business  at  some  length. 
This  version  of  the  film  situation,  which 
has  also  been  stated  in  the  film  trade 
journals  and  in  daily  papers,  and  which 
has  been  disputed  by  no  one,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  many  years,  exhibitors  have  had 
little  theoretical  freedom,  and  almost 
no  practical  freedom,  in  the  choice  of 
their  programs.  This  condition  is  to- 
day less  acute  than  at  any  time  for  five 
years,  because  of  the  multiplication  of 
feature  films  and  various  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  film  exchange  business.  But 
it  is  still  predominantly  true ;  and  the 
mental  habits  of  the  audience  and  the 
character  of  films  are  deeply  marked 
with  the  effects  of  a  mechanical  uni- 
formity which  prevailed  during  all  the 
formative  years  of  the  audience  and  the 
business. 

Most  films  are  still  made  for  a  vast 
and  vague  audience  of  everybody.  Most 
programs  are  still  conglomerate  and  are 
changed  twice  weekly  or  oftener.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  films  are  still 
used  up  or  retired  from  circulation  after 
a  few  months  and  are  not  re-issued.  The 
market  for  most  films  is  still  a  virtually 
guaranteed  market;  and  films  of  trivial 
character  have  the  same  quantitative 
sale,  go  to  the  same  show  houses,  travel 
the  same  fugitive  and  mechanical  route 
to  extinction,  as  do  the  films  into  which 
a  genuine  significance  or  special  beauty 
has  been  wrought. 


If  the  facts  are  as  here  stated — and 
they  are — then  the  illustrations  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  however  fan- 
tastic or  incredible  they  may  seem,  liter- 
ally apply. 

And  if  these  facts  are  true,  the  remedy 
is  already  manifest :  Motion-pictures 
must  be  set  free  from  an  intolerable 
trade  restraint. 

They  must  be  set  free,  not  by  forc- 
ing existing  trade  agencies  to  do  new 
work  which  conflicts  with  their  present 
work  and  which  they  do  not  want  to  do, 
but  by  creating  new  agencies,  commer- 
cial or  public. 

It  should  be  forcibly  stated  at  once 
that  the  existing  conditions  are  not  due 
to  combinations,  legal  or  otherwise,  in 
restraint  of  trade ;  that  the  dissolution 
order  which  the  courts  have  leveled 
against  the  so-called  film  trust  will  not 
effect  the  necessary  liberation  of  motion 
pictures  even  if  it  is  put  into  effect. 
Compulsion  cannot  reach  the  present 
situation.  A  manufacturer  cannot  be 
forced  to  re-issue  old  pictures  or  to  make 
new  ones  which  he  does  not  want  to 
make.  Exchanges  cannot  be  forced  to 
accumulate  stores  of  film  which  their 
business  interests  do  not  call  for.  Ex- 
hibitors cannot  be  forced  to  insist  on 
arrangements  for  the  selection  of  their 
programs,  when  on  the  whole  they,  as 
merchants,  are  glad  to  barter  freedom 
for  security  and  an  easy  life.  The  copy- 
right law  is  not  involved  in  the  present 
film  situation.  The  patent  question  has 
only  an  indirect  relation  to  it. 

The  situation,  in  brief,  is  one  that  so- 
ciety faces  at  every  stage  of  its  onward 
movement  toward  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity through  co-operation  :  namely,  no 
crime  is  to  be  corrected,  no  existing 
forces  are  to  be  coerced  or  cajoled. 
New  forces  are  to  be  set  in  motion,  new 
agencies  are  to  be  created.  Not  by  the 
coercion  of  existing  agencies  was  the 
Panama  canal  completed.  The  irriga- 
tion of  the  desert  is  a  positive  new  work, 
to  be  done  through  appropriate  new 
forms  of  enterprise.  Public  education 
has  been  a  gain  socially  created.  And 
in  the  liberation  of  the  film,  so  genu- 
inely urgent  for  human  welfare,  these 
things   are   needed : 

a.  New  profit-seeking  enterprise  on  a 
broad  scale,  capable  of  entering  on  a 
large  preliminary  expenditure  and  will- 
ing to  be  content  with  smaller  returns 
distributed  over  a  longer  period  than  is 
usual  in  the  motion  picture  business;  or 

b.  A  business  philanthropy,  analogous 
to  the  Provident  Loan  Society  or  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  in 
New  York,  or  to  the  underwriting  ar- 
rangement which  made  possible  the  first 
Garden  City  in  England;  or 

c.  A  frank  entry  by  the  public,  through 
funds  raised  by  taxation,  into  the  work 
of  establishing  public  film  libraries  or 
exchanges;  which  could  in  a  short  time, 
without  any  doubt,  be  made  self-support- 
ing and  which,  under  enterprising  man- 
agement, would  create  the  sums  needed 
for  expansion. 


ET  us  grasp  the  facts  which  underlie 
these  alternative  proposals.  Let 
us  imagine  that  the  motion-picture  should 
be  at  least  as  universally  available  as 
the  phonograph  is  at  present,  and  make 
a  comparison. 

Fire  hazards,  we  will  admit,  make  it 
as  yet  impracticable  to  introduce  film 
machines  into  most  homes.  But  if  the 
schools,  churches  and  other  places  of 
assemblage,  numbered  by  scores  of  thou- 
sands, which  are  perfectly  safe  places 
for  motion-picture  exhibitions,  and 
which  need  and  want  motion-pictures, 
were  placed  in  service,  the  present  film 
market  would  be  in  part  multiplied,  in 
part  disorganized.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion in  mind,  let  us  think  of  Victrola  or 
Edison   phono-records. 

Phonograph  records  are  placed  with 
the  consumer  by  two  appeals.  First, 
new  records  in  accord  with  prevailing 
taste  and  current  interest  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Second,  standard  rec- 
ords, in  ever-increasing  variety  and 
richness,  accumulate  and  these  are  al- 
ways purchasable.  This  is  a  normal 
condition,  holding  good  in  the  book 
market  as  in  the  phonograph  market. 
Record-producers  give  specialized  and 
adequate  attention  to  each  of  these 
branches  of  production. 

Were  the  distribution  of  films  simi- 
larly organized,  the  film  business  as  at 
present  conducted  would  become  simply 
the  current-interest,  novelty  branch  of 
the  total  business.  A  change  is  needed 
in  the  film  business  in  order  that  the 
motion-picture  as  fine  art,  as  education, 
as  a  significant  historical  record,  may  be 
freely  available  and  may  become  ever 
richer  and  more  adequate,  just  as  is  al- 
ready the  case  with  phonograph  records. 

The  fine  phonograph  record  does  not 
lose  value  with  time.  But  by  the  present 
system,  a  motion-picture  film  deterior- 
ates in  value  day  by  day.  This  is  not 
because  the  film  is  worn  out.  Were  it 
re-issued,  the  deterioration  would  still 
take  place.  The  distribution  and  exhibi- 
tion of  films  is  organized  and  elaborately 
maintained  on  a  novelty  basis.  A  film 
deteriorates  like  yesterday's  newspaper 
or  last  year's  style  in  hats. 

But  were  the  other,  the  substantial 
branch  of  the  film  trade  developed,  films 
would  cease  to  deteriorate  with  use. 
Do  Uncle  Remus.  Ida  Tarbell's  Lincoln. 
Huxley's  essays,  Maeterlinck's  dramas, 
lose  market  value  with  the  passing 
years?  Dickens  and  Stevenson  and 
Omar  Khayyam  pass  through  their  thou- 
sandth   re-issue. 

"and   still  the   ruby  kindles  in  the  vine 
and  still  the  garden  by  the  water  blows !" 

This  point  is  obvious  and  fundamental. 
It  is  preposterous  and  impossible  for  an 
art  form  or  a  vehicle  of  ideas  to  be  so 
placed  that  it  deteriorates  with  every 
twenty-four  hours  and  perishes  in  six 
months  forever.  Art  and  thought  are 
not    deteriorated    by    time — greatness    in 
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art  is  indeed  only  a  potential  greatness 
until  it  is  acknowledged  and  appropri- 
ated by  humanity.  Until  the  genius 
which  might  operate  through  motion- 
pictures  is  given  an  open  road  to  the 
future,  such  a  road  as  the  other  art 
forms  provide,  motion-pictures  will  con- 
tinue to  be  what  they  are — continental  in 
their  expansiveness  and  as  shallow  as  a 
perpetually  stirred  muddy  pool. 

Now  let  us  make  a  practical  case  for 
the  public  film  library. 

In  making  a  film,  there  is  produced 
first  the  negative.  Any  number  of 
prints  may  then  be  made.  The  negative 
cost  will  be,  let  us  say,  $4,000.  This 
sum  will  represent  the  studio  cost  and 
the  advertising  and  fixed  charges  of  the 
manufacturer.  Each  print  from  this 
negative  costs  about  $35  to  produce. 

The  negative  cost  of  an  elaborate  film 
may  be  a  hundred  thousand  or  even  a 
quarter  of   a   million  of  dollars. 

From  the  manufacturer's  standpoint 
the  fiscal  problem  is  simple  enough.  He 
must  sell  the  prints  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  cover  negative  and  print  cost  plus 
profit. 

Films  pass  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  exchange  or  the  middle-man.  The 
exchange  buys  or  leases  the  film.  The 
exchange  has  a  simple  problem — to  se- 
cure for  each  film  a  maximum  rental, 
which  becomes  less  with  each  week  or 
even  day  of  the  film's  life.  The  whole 
economic  process  of  a  given  negative  is 
compressed  into  six  months  or  less. 
Rentals  are  high ;  films  are  speeded  from 
one  exhibitor  to  the  next.  The  major 
profits  of  the  exchange  grow  out  of  the 
first  week's  rental  of  each  film.  The 
methods  of  work  of  the  exchange — and 
behind  the  exchange,  of  the  manufac- 
turer— are  determined  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

Now  enter  the  school,  the  church,  the 
library.  They  do  not  seek  novelty  films. 
They  want  a  choice  from  all  the  films 
ever  made.  They  find  that  any  ex- 
change has  only  a  few  copies  of  part  of 
the  output  of  a  few  months.  The  edu- 
cational institution  comes  in  at  the 
fag-end  of  this  process  of  swift  de- 
terioration, and  makes  a  kind  of  demand 
that  no  exchange  can  meet  or  wants  to 
meet. 

VV/'ITH  these  facts  in  mind,  any  read- 
er can  see  the  economics  of  the 
public  film  library.  Today,  a  motion- 
picture  negative  must  pay  out  in  six 
months.  Therefore,  high  rentals — there- 
fore speculation.  But  if  the  negative  were 
allowed,  as  books  or  phonograph  records 
are  allowed,  to  pay  out  in  six  years — or 
twenty  years — then  the  rate  of  payment 
would  fall,  speculation  would  disappear. 
Consumers  would  be  free  to  choose  from 
a  vast  library — they  would  even  be 
forced  to  choose.  And  rentals  would 
average  perhaps  a  dollar  a  day  for  what- 
ever film  might  be  desired. 

The  writer  ventures,  both  for  illustra- 


tion and  for  argument,  to  introduce  a 
tabulation  showing  how  $100,000  might 
be  expended  in  the  creation  of  a  film 
library  serving  a  territory  like  New 
York  state  or  southern  New  England. 
In  this  estimate,  the  shipping  cost  of 
film  is  charged  to  the  consumer.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  initial  investment 
is  allowed  for  advertising  and  for  or- 
ganization expenditures  other  than  the 
fixed  charges  which  would  always  con- 
tinue. A  film  is  assumed  to  rent  at  a 
dollar  a  day  and  to  "work"  for  only 
three  days  each  week;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  entire  initial  stock  of  film  would 
completely  deteriorate  in  a  year,  which 
would  not  in  fact  be  the  case.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  is  used  merely  as 
round  sum ;  at  least  twice  this  sum 
should  be  actually  used  in  starting  the 
kind  of  film  library  here  indicated. 

Paid-in  capital   $100,000 

F.xpended  on  film 50.000 

(Purchasing  625  reels  at  an 
average  cost  of  $80  per  reel.) 

Preliminary  advertising 
through  literature,  field 
agents,  etc.,  and  office  equip- 
ment          20,000 

Fxtraordinarv  expenditures  of 
first  year   10,000 

Normal  advertising  and  over- 
head to  continue 10,000 

Outlay  during  first  year 90.000 

Film  rentals  at  $3  per  week  per 

reel     97,500 

Income    through    provision    of 

exhibits    5,000 

Gross  revenue  for  first  year...    102,500 
If  bookkeeping  niceties  be  disregarded, 
the  condition  of  the  business  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  would  be  as  follows : 

Ralance  on  hand,  including  un- 
used capital  $12,500 

Investment  in  new  film  stock 
(obtained  through  loan  or 
through  sale  of  new  stock) .      50,000 

Prospective  expenditure  for 
operation  during  second  year     10,000 

Prospective  gross  revenue 102,500 

Prospective  balance  at  begin- 
ning of  third  year 30,000 

Prospective  balance  at  begin- 
ning  of   fourth   year 72,500 

Prospective  balance  at  begin- 
ning of  fifth  year 115,000 

From  this  point  onward  the  reader  can 
make  his  own  computations.  No  account 
is  above  taken  of  interest  or  dividend  pay- 
ments, or  of  enlargement  of  the  business. 
The  depreciation  item  is  placed  perhaps  50 
per  cent  too  high,  the  rentals  and  frequency 
of  service  of  films  50  per  cent  too  low,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advertising  and  oper- 
ating costs  are  placed  low  after  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

The  above  is  of  course  not  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  scrutiny  of  bankers.  Its 
computations  are  speculative,  although 
the  fundamental  factors  of  the  proposi- 
tion are  not  speculative  at  all.  The 
question  is,  Why  has  not  an  educational 
film  library  of  an  adequate  sort  been 
established,  merely  as  a  business  affair, 
long  before  now  ?  The  answers  are  four, 
and  can  briefly  be  made  intelligible. 

I 
Capital   flows   toward   the   largest   re- 
turns, subject  to  the  qualification  of  se- 


curity. In  motion-pictures  the  custom- 
ary returns  are  very  large,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  business  are  so  standardized 
(as  already  told)  that  efficient  expendi- 
ture can  nearly  always  succeed.  The 
regular  film  business  is  a  gamble  and  a 
war  to  the  death,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  are  few,  definite  and  sub- 
ject to  complete  mastery  if  ability  be 
joined  with  adequate  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  educational  plan  like  the 
one  sketched  here,  is  beset  with  factors 
not  so  much  speculative  as  unknown, 
at  least  to  the  motion-picture  world. 
These  circumstances  have  been  ample  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  motion-picture 
investment  within  the  established  chan- 
nels. 

Furthermore,  the  big  investors  and 
controlling  interests  in  motion-pictures, 
making  as  they  do  large  profits  under 
conditions  relatively  insured,  are  natur- 
ally loath  to  embark  on  changed  meth- 
ods which,  if  successful  in  a  large  way, 
might  disastrously  upset  a  present  equi- 
librium which  is  to  their  interest  though 
against  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  the  art. 

II 
New  capital  fears  to  enter  the  field 
in  such  a  new  way  as  is  here  described, 
for  two  very  sound  reasons.  It  fears 
to  expend  itself  in  creating  an  actual, 
not  merely  potential  educational  market, 
which  the  dominant  film  investors  might 
then  proceed  to  appropriate.  It  fears 
likewise  the  known  indisposition  of  the 
dominant  film  investors  to  see  developed 
a  new  distributing  mechanism  which  is 
conceived  precisely  in  order  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  the  present  distributing 
mechanism — to  destroy  that  business  un- 
derwriting to  which  public  interest  and 
art  interest  are  being  sacrificed.  To 
meet  these  dangers,  a  large  capital  is 
necessary,  and  the  large  capital  has  not 
been    forthcoming. 

Ill 
There  has  occurred  a  periodical 
outburst  of  interest  in  motion-pictures 
among  teachers,  church  workers  and 
social  workers,  for  many  years.  Again 
and  again,  institutions  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  installing  film  machines  and 
making  large  plans,  only  to  find  that 
programs  of  film  were  not  available.  In 
the  same  way,  the  movement,  which  has 
been  insistently  advertised  and  pushed 
in  a  competent  way,  for  specialized 
children's  programs,  has  beat  in  vain 
against  the  entanglements  of  the  pre- 
vailing— the  universal — system  of  film 
distribution.  This  history  of  the  edu- 
cational film  movement  means  that  a 
pessimism  and  inertia  have  been  super- 
induced, and  nothing  less  than  an  in- 
tensive campaign  and  an  actual  "de- 
livery of  the  goods"  over  a  fairly  long 
period  would  suffice  to  make  actual  the 
enormous  and  immediately  potential  film 
market  in  schools,  community  centers, 
churches  and  playgrounds.     Such  a  pre- 
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liminary  campaign  would  be  expensive — 
would  consume  practically  all  of  the 
slight  capital  which  various  hopeful 
groups  have  from  time  to  time  assembled 
in  order  to  establish  an  educational  film 
library. 

IV 

Finally,  the  installation  of  projec- 
tion machines  in  institutions  is  not  mere- 
ly an  expense,  which  must  either  be  met 
by  the  institutions  or  by  a  distributing 
company  with  capital  far  larger  than 
that  stated  in  the  illustrative  table  given 
above.  In  addition,  the  fire  laws,  the 
requirements  of  departments  of  electric- 
al supply,  the  conservatism  of  the  fire 
underwriters,  turn  a  discouraging  face 
to  the  educational  movement  at  this 
stage.  Genuinely  fireproof  film,  for 
standard  machines,  has  not  yet  been 
made  commercially  practicable,  although 
many  producers  use  slow-burning  film. 
There  are  admirable  miniature  machines, 
using  fireproof  or  slow-burning  film,  but 
they  require  in  most  cases  film  of  a  spe- 
cial type  and  the  libraries  at  their  com- 
mand are  insufficient.  These  obstacles, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
are  real  and  would  hold  good  were  none 
of  the  more  artificial  obstacles  present. 

What  are  we  to  conclude?  If  we  de- 
cide to  wait  on  business  enterprise, 
with  the  business  motive  only,  we  may  be 
"stalled"  for  years  at  just  the  point  we 
now  occupy.  The  longer  we  are  stalled, 
the  better  satisfied,  from  an  immediate 
standpoint  of  profits  and  security,  will 
the  dominant  film  interests  be.  In  a 
more  ultimate  way,  a  continuance  of  ex- 
isting conditions  will  be  dangerous  even 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  film.  Not 
merely  is  a  huge  potential  market  being 
sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  an  ex- 
isting market  which,  in  the  belief  of 
many  observers,  has  nearly  expanded  to 
its  limit. 


hopeless  and  irrelevant  remedy.  It  in- 
vites restrictive  legislation  of  other 
kinds,  like  Sunday  restriction  and  the 
exclusion  of  children.  And  be  it  re- 
membered— they  who  live  by  novelty 
may  die  by  novelty.  The  film  is  capable 
of  ministering  to  those  interests  of 
mankind  which  are  deep,  universal, 
abiding,  no  less  than  it  is  fitted  to  classi- 
fy itself  with  the  afternoon  newspaper 
and  the  fashion  journal.  These  consid- 
erations will  not  move  the  business  in- 
terests which  control  motion-pictures, 
but  to  the  lover  of  the  film  art,  and  to 
one  who  desires  educational  opportunity 
for  the  people,  they  are  considerations 
that  will  not  be  silent. 

In  a  word,  we  stand  at  this  point — 
that  business  philanthropy  or  state  in- 
itiative are  required  for  the  liberation  of 
the  film.  It  can  be  proved  through  and 
through,  that  capital  sufficiently  large, 
which    will    be    content    with    moderate 


returns,  can  establish  the  educational 
film  library  on  a  national  scale,  can  pay 
interest,  cover  depreciation  and  provide 
for  its  own  expansion,  at  least  in  part. 
It  can  further  be  proved  that  such  in- 
itiative would  modify  profoundly  the 
total  character  of  motion-pictures  and 
would  gradually  change  the  habitual  at- 
titude of  the  public  toward  motion-pic- 
tures. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  are  faced 
simply  with  a  question  of  the  relative 
importance  of  this  issue  as  compared 
with  other  issues.  The  funds  from 
good  will  and  from  taxation  or  from 
the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  state  ex- 
ist. Are  they  truly,  unavoidably  re- 
quired for  the  solution  of  the  film  prob- 
lem? The  writer  after  years  of  ob- 
servation is  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are.  Is  the  problem  an  important  one  to 
solve?  To  this  the  reader  must  give 
his  own  answer. 

\/.\RIOUS  articles  in  this  series  have 
brought  inquiry,  challenge  and  sup- 
plementary suggestions.  The  writer  in- 
tended to  devote  half  of  the  present 
article  to  answering  queries,  but  the 
more  important  subject  of  educational 
films  has  taken  all  available  space.  Three 
types  of  dissent  and  question,  which 
have  been  variously  expressed  by  corre- 
spondents, may  be  dealt  with. 

The  writer  has  advocated  a  strength- 
ening of  the  system  of  local  license  for 
theaters,  as  an  alternative  to  censor- 
ship. Correspondents  have  pointed  out 
the  fallibility  of  local  administrative  au- 
thority, as  though  it  were  conceivable 
that  any  system  of  governmental  regu- 
latii  n  could  be  perfect.  Advocates  of 
censorship,  who  are  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  miscarriages  of  local  administrative 
authority,  are  curiously  blind  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  as  it  is  bound  to  operate 
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and  as  through  experience  it  does  oper- 
ate  in   compulsory   censorship. 

But  the  writer  is  not  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory censorship  because  of  the  mar- 
gin of  error  growing  out  of  the  personal 
equation  of  the  censor.  The  opposition 
to  censorship  rests  on  two  simple 
grounds.  First,  compulsory  censorship 
involves  a  shift  of  the  license  from  the 
playhouse  to  the  play,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  motion-pictures  it  constitutes 
not  only  a  precedent  for  vastly  extend- 
ed censorship,  but  is  in  itself  a  censor- 
ship of  public  discussion  and  propaganda 
as  well  as  of  drama.  It  is  therefore  a 
danger  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vest  itself  in  our  statutes.  This  consid- 
eration would  hold  good  even  if  com- 
pulsory censorship  gave  some  unique  de- 
gree of  protection,  which  it  does  not 
give. 

Second,  compulsory  censorship  is  a 
remedy  wholly  out  of  accord  with  the 
evil  which  is  being  attacked.  Until 
censorship  can  discriminate,  can  limit 
the  audience,  can  prescribe  the  destina- 
tion of  the  censored  product,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  bludgeon-like  imposition,  by 
some  element  momentarily  in  power,  of 
its  prejudices  en  the  mass  of  the  people. 

This  is  largely  mitigated  in  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  through  the 
fact  that  being  without  legal  power  it 
is  without  legal  responsibility  and  can 
be  inconsistent,  and  through  the  further 
fact  that  the  National  Board  has  built 
up  through  the  years  of  its  work  a  re- 
markably composite  body  of  earnest  peo- 
ple who  are  in  every  sense  responsible 
for  its  work. 

Back  of  these  propositions  lies  the 
homely  truth,  that  coercion  cannot  al- 
ways remedy  evils.  Would  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  compulsion  might  memorize 
the  paragraph  from  Herbert  Spencer 
quoted  in   the   article   of   this  series  de- 
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voted  to   Anthony  Comstock   [The  Sur 
vey,   November  6.   1915]. 

The  second  reservation  by  readers  to 
the  point  of  view  in  favor  of  local  ad- 
ministrative authority  has  to  be  frankly 
admitted.  The  writer  has  maintained 
that  a  license  bureau,  responsible  to  the 
mayor  and  through  him  to  the  people, 
free  to  act  or  not  act,  and  to  act  incon- 
sistently if  it  desired,  subject  to  no 
court  review  except  on  grounds  of  rea- 
sonableness, would  tend  to  reflect  public 
opinion  in  a  fairly  subtle  manner.  Read- 
ers  have  pointed  out  that  administrative 
authorities  are  rarely  responsive  in  any 
delicately  balanced  way  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  people's  life.  A  small 
minority,  if  persistent  and  ruthless 
enough,  can  drive  a  political  adminis- 
tration into  almost  any  policy  which  is 
not  actively  disliked  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Precisely    this    eventuality    has    often 
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taken  place  with  reference  to  the  con- 
trol by  the  license  bureau  over  motion- 
picture  and  theatrical  programs,  as  over 
excise  questions  and  Sunday  regulations. 
We  are  class-governed,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably a  social  law  that  all  peoples  are 
and  must  ever  be  class-governed ;  revo- 
lutions are  perhaps  nothing  but  a  shift  of 
predominant  influence  from  one  class  to 
another. 

But  here  again  the  advocates  of 
statutory  as  distinguished  from  admin- 
istrative regulation,  are  indicting  them- 
selves even  while  they  indict  the  advo- 
cates of  administrative  discretion.  If 
administrative  policies  are  dictated  by  an 
urgent  minority,  so  are  statutes,  and 
with  this  important  difference:  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  vanishes  away  when 
it  ceases  to  be  maintained  by  the  active 
will  of  the  administrator  or  of  the  group 
behind  him.  But  a  statute  becomes  a  dead 
hand ;  and  even  after  it  ceases  to  be  en- 
forced it  may  still  continue  as  an  in- 
strument of  political  or  fiscal  blackmail. 
There  are  few  statute  books  or  codes  of 
ordinance  which  are  not  the  repositories 
of  such  dead  hands. 

Broadly  speaking,  sumptuary  regula- 
tion has  in  nearly  all  countries  tended 
toward  the  administrative  and  away 
from  the  statutory  type.  Only  in  Amer- 
ica has  the  reverse  process  taken  place, 
and  thinking  Americans  are  not  proud 
of  the  sumptuary  records  of  our  cities 
and  states. 

A  final  series  of  questions  could  be 
paraphrased  as  follows :  There  is  a 
wave  of  censorship  which  has  pro- 
duced municipal  and  state  boards,  in- 
adequately financed  and  inadequately 
watched  by  the  public.  Their  work  is 
not  standardized,  their  records  are  not 
interchangeable;  they  are  not  protecting 
the  public  but  they  are  tending  to  de- 
moralize the  film  business.  Why  not 
take  one's  medicine,  admit  that  censor- 
ship has  come  to  stay,  and  work  for  a 
federal  censorship  which  would  replace 
these  nondescript  local  agencies? 
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The  answer  is  two-fold.  A  fed- 
eral censorship  would  not  replace  the 
local  agencies.  No  federal  censorship 
could  in  any  way  inhibit  the  power  of 
states  or  cities  to  censor  for  themselves. 
Nobody  ever  agrees  in  detail  with  the 
work  of  a  board  of  censorship.  Censor- 
ship cannot  be  standardized  like  rail- 
way rate  regulation,  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  that  even  in  the  dim  future  the 
state  or  local  boards  would  become  har- 
monized under  or  absorbed  into  the  pro- 
posed federal  board.  No  matter  what  a 
federal  board  did,  the  same  dissatisfac- 
tions would  maintain  in  local  communi- 
ties, nor  would  local  communities  be 
ready  to  surrender  their  police  power 
in     reference     to     motion-pictures     any 


more  than  they  have  proved  willing  to 
surrender  it  with  reference  to  other  con- 
cerns. Federal  censorship  would  be 
superadded  to  the  existing  censorships 
and  would  operate  as  a  permanent  in- 
ducement to  the  establishment  of  more 
local  censorships. 

But  even  were  it  true  that  a  federal 
board  would  cause  the  suspension  of  the 
numerous  local  boards  and  would  thus 
operate  as  a  convenience  to  the  film 
trade,  saving  money  and  worry  to  manu- 
facturers and  lulling  a  public  dissatis- 
faction which  ought  not  to  be  lulled,  it 
is  the  writer's  view  that  the  arguments 
against  federal  censorship  would  re- 
main not  less  strong.  Federal  censor- 
ship would  represent  a  further  and  more 


serious  vesting  of  the  censorship  idea 
in  law.  It  would  march  perfectly  with 
the  movement  for  an  extended  federal 
censorship  of  the  mails  and  of  publica- 
tions. It  would  be.  just  as  the  censor- 
ship of  the  mails  already  is,  remote 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  people. 
Its  operations  would  not  cause  immedi- 
ate hardship  to  voters.  It  would  tend 
to  continue,  no  matter  how  bad  its  work 
was.  so  long  as  gross  scandals  did  not 
arise,  as  they  would  not  do. 

The  federal  censorship  idea  is  in- 
separable from  a  movement  genuinely 
sinister,  looking  to  the  control  of  the 
thought  processes  of  the  many  by  the 
few.  As  such,  we  as  Americans  and  as 
free  men   should   oppose  it. 


Woman's  Work  Before  Marriage 

By  yohn  Martin 


THE  first  period  in  woman's 
working  life  is  the  shortest.  Its 
length  varies  according  to  social 
grades.  The  wage-earning  work- 
ing g'rl  leaves  school  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  usually  by  sixteen,  and 
hopes  to  marry  before  she  is  twenty-five. 
Physiologically,  socially  and  morally  it 
is  advantageous  if  she  marry  by  twenty- 
three. 

The  college  woman  graduates  at  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five;  but  she 
marries  several  years  later  than  her  less 
privileged  sister.  Though  entirely  her 
misfortune,  that  is  not  entirely  her  own 
fault.  Men  in  the  social  grades  from 
which  her  mate  naturally  comes  delay 
marriage  until  their  prolonged  business 
preparation  and  novitiate  are  complete. 
For  all  grades  of  women  then  there 
may  be  a  period  of  six  to  nine  years  be- 
tween finishing  school  and  starting  a 
home.  What  shall  they  do  with  it? 
Idle  philandering  is  not  possible  for  the 
working  woman  nor  desirable  for  the 
college  woman.  In  anticipation  of  their 
coming  high  duties  the  best  occupation 
for"  them  would  be  connected  with  chil- 
dren and  home-making.  A  mechanic 
who  expected  to  be  a  carpenter  for  the 
twenty  years  of  his  prime  would  not  try 
stenography  nor  selling  ribbons  for  five 
or  six  years.  A  college  man  who  pur- 
posed being  an  engineer  would  not  put 
in  five  or  six  years  in  a  law  office.  But 
women  who  anticipate  being  mothers 
and  home-makers  during  their  prime  are 
urged  by  feminism  to  practice  cotton- 
spinning  or  ribbon-selling  or  law — any- 
thing, no  matter  how  remote  from  their 
life's  work,  that  offers  wages. 

A  conscious  adaptation  of  work  dur- 
ing this  interlude  to  work  in  after  life, 
an  adaptation  which  humanism  would 
welcome,     will     come     only     when     the 


adolescent  girls  and  their  mothers — and 
society — exhibit  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  significance  and  difficulty  and  glory 
of  the  home  queen's  duties. 

"Though  the  average  girl  sees  in  mar- 
riage a  step  toward  freedom,"  witness 
the  best  informed  observers,  yet  "while 
in  her  romancing  the  girl  naturally  cen- 
ters her  thoughts  about  the  management 
of  a  home,  she  does  not  look  upon  house- 
keeping as  a  trade  to  be  learned,  but  ex- 
pects to  blossom  into  domestic  compe- 
tence after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Some  few  girls  have  a  forehanded  in- 
terest in  cooking,  a  still  smaller  number 
manifest  a  workman-like  zest  for  home- 
making;  hardly  any  think  to  prepare 
themselves  for  motherhood.  From  the 
very  start  the  interest  of  the  girl  is  di- 
vided between  present  wage-earning 
and  future  housekeeping"  (Young 
Working  Girls,  bv  Woods  and  Kennedv, 
page  162  V 

Since  the  normal  woman  will  pursue 
a  money-making  occupation  only  for  a 
few  years,  she  cannot  profitably  devote 
several  years  to  special  preparation  for 
it.  unless  it  also  prepares  her  for  home- 
making  and  motherhood.  Occupations 
like  law  and  preaching,  which  require  a 
lustrum  to  a  decade  of  special  study, 
and  which  yield  an  equipment  not  serv- 
iceable to  the  mother,  presuppose  either 
the  abandonment  of  the  profession  be- 
fore it  can  return  the  expenses  of  prepa- 
ration, or  the  great  renunciation  of 
motherhood   bv   the   woman   who  under- 


H^HE  second  in  a  scries  of  ar- 
tides  on  The  Four  Ages  of 
Woman,  in  which  Mr.  Martin  sets 
forth  a  "program  of  humanism"  in 
opposition  to  what  he  regards  as 
socially  destructive  phases  of  the 
feminist  movement. 


takes  them.  Medicine  and  teaching 
have  value  in  the  home  which  compen- 
sates for  the  long  novitiate. 

Machine  industry,  the  destiny  of  most 
industrialized  women,  requires  but  short 
time  for  learning.  Speed,  the  element 
most  sought  by  employers,  is  gained 
while  wages  are  being  earned.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  factory  work  has  be- 
come so  widely  available.  The  femini- 
zation of  industry  follows  upon  its  sim- 
plification. The  lighter  and  more  me- 
chanical the  process  the  greater  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  be  done  by  women. 

So  women  can  and  do  and  should  re- 
gard industrial  employment  as  a  stop- 
gap in  a  life's  work,  an  interlude  be- 
tween the  subjection  of  school  and  the 
independence  of  marriage.  They  do  not 
view  their  occupation  as  men  do.  They 
have  not  the  same  stimulus  to  master  a 
complicated  industry,  not  the  same  in- 
terest in  laying  foundations  wide  and 
deep  on  which  they  may  build  a  lucrative 
career  in  later  life.  They  consequently 
combine  less  readily  than  men  in  trade 
organizations,  endure  less  willingly  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  perfect  a  defense 
which  will  serve  them  a  decade  later. 
They  must  have  immediate  return. 

Roth  in  America  and  in  England  the 
average  wages  of  women  are  but  half 
the  average  wages  of  men  in  private  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  public  employment: 
with  rare  exceptions,  women  are  paid 
less  than  men.  Feminism  laments  this  in- 
equality and  proposes  to  cure  it  by  "pay 
for  position"  or  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work." 

"Equal  pay  for  equal  work"  assumes 
that  the  work  can  be  measured  and  the 
pay  proportioned  to  the  amount  done. 
In  cotton-spinning,  coal-mining,  gar 
ment-making.  printing  and  many  other 
manual    occupations,    such    measurement 
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can  be  made,  and  piece-rates  are  set 
under  which  the  wages  received  are  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  amount  ac- 
complished. 

When  men  hold  such  industries  and 
women  threaten  to  invade  them,  the  men 
often  insist  enthusiastically  on  "equal 
pay  for  equal  work."  Not,  however, 
sad  to  tell,  because  in  their  gallantry 
they  wish  to  see  women  put  on  an  in- 
dustrial equality  with  themselves;  but 
because  they  realize  that  if  they  compel 
the  employer  to  pay  women  at  the  same 
rate  as  men  only  an  odd  woman  here 
and  there  will  be  employed  at  all.  The 
American  Telegraphers'  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, upholds  this  principle  doggedly, 
with  the  consequence  that  women  are 
not  employed  as  telegraphers,  even  in 
those  positions  which  in  England  are 
successfully  filled  by  women,  and  though 
in  the  analogous  work  of  telephone  oper- 
ating women   are  supreme. 

In  cases  where  women  are  engaged  in 
considerable  numbers  at  the  same  piece- 
work rates  as  men,  as  in  the  English 
cotton  mills,  the  output  of  the  women  is 
less  than  the  output  of  the  men,  and  the 
small  minority  of  men  usually  work  on 
the  heavier  class  of  looms.  The  wom- 
en's remuneration  is  therefore  less. 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  women  anywhere 
work  at  the  same  processes  as  men.  Al- 
most always,  even  when  men  and  wom- 
en work  under  the  same  roof,  they  work 
at  different  processes.  When  the  proc- 
ess demands  muscular  strength  and 
physical  endurance  it  is  allotted  to  men ; 
when  it  demands  light-fingered  dexter- 
ity, nimbleness  and  routine  patience,  it 
is  allotted  to  women. 

Temporarily,  as  in  woolen  mills,  the 
lowest  grade  of  immigrant  males  may 
work  at  the  same  processes  as  women, 
because  the  men  will  accept  the  wom- 
en's rate  of  pay.  But  a  stratification 
soon  begins  and  before  long,  men  and 
women  are  working  in  different  rooms  at 
different  processes. 

Only  in  odd  cases,  then,  is  the  cry 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  relevant  to 
any  situation  existing  among  female 
wage-earners,  the  millions  of  privates  in 
the  army  of  women  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations. 

RUT  in  public  employment  a  different 
rule  prevails.     Remuneration  is  not 
fixed  by  economic  competition. 

Permanent  positions  in  the  public 
service  are  of  two  orders:  1,  Positions 
exempt  from  Civil  Service  regulations, 
and  2,  positions  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice,  those  under  Civil   Service   rules. 

I 

Public  positions  exempt  from  Civil 
Service  conditions  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment and  usually,  in  part,  even  where 
impeccable  reformers  hold  the  offices,  as 
a  reward  for  political  services.    To  these 


positions,  "pay  for  position"  already  ap- 
plies. If  a  senator  appoints  his  daugh- 
ter as  his  private  secretary,  he  is  al- 
lowed exactly  the  same  salary  for  her 
as  he  would  if  he  appointed  his  nephew 
or  his  son.  A  woman  commissioner  of 
charities  is  paid  as  much  as  a  man  com- 
missioner of  charities;  a  woman  super- 
intendent of  schools  as  a  man  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Discrimination  is 
shown  in  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  appointed. 

Probably  in  this  group  of  positions 
more  women  would  be  discovered  to  be 
fit  for  the  job  if  women  voted;  especial- 
ly to  the  lower  places  in  counties  and 
states  where  Civil  Service  rules  are  not 
in  force  and  positions  go  by  political 
favor,  a  greater  number  of  women,  if 
they  had  votes,  could  establish  a  claim 
;is  district  workers. 

But  equality  of  opportunity  for  ap- 
pointment would  not  ensure  equality  of 
service  between  men  and  women.  When 
appointment  is  made  as  a  reward  for 
political  activity  the  incumbent,  whether 
man  or  woman  is  frequently,  alas,  un- 
fitted for  the  post.  Though  in  special 
cases  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  be  less  competent  than 
the  male  incumbent  of  political  office, 
yet,  on  the  average,  the  service  of  wom- 
en politicians  will  be  still  less  efficient 
than  the  service  of  men  politicians  be- 
cause, on  the  average,  women  are  less 
fitted  for  industrial  work  than  men,  as 
is  shown  by  their  failure  in  private  em- 
ployment to  command  the  same  salaries 
as  men.  For  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  pay  should  be  proportioned 
to  service,  not  fixed  for  one  grade  of 
service  and  paid  for  a  lower  grade  of 
service,  even  if  the  title  of  the  holder 
of  the  office  remains  the  same. 

II 

Under  Civil  Service  rules  positions 
are  filled  by  competitive  examination, 
the  salary  being  determined  before  the 
examination  is  held.  If  the  salary 
schedule,  like  nature,  distinguishes  be- 
tween men  and  women,  as  most  sched- 
ules for  school  teachers  have  done, 
then  the  women  may  procure  elimination 
of  the  sex  distinction  by  legislation  or 
by  pressure  upon  the  administrative 
body  concerned,  the  board  of  education 
or  the  city  government,  as  did  the  worn 
en  teachers  of  New  York.  In  that  case 
the  outcome  will  be  the  composition  of 
two  forces — the  public  official's  always 
sensitive  desire  to  be  personally  popular, 
and  his  fear  of  driving  the  taxpayer  to 
a  revolt  which  would  throw  the  official 
himself  into  the  penurious  shades  of 
private  life.  Political  conditions,  not 
economic  necessity,  will  control. 

Sex  being  eliminated  from  Civil  Serv- 
ice salary  schedules,  on  what  principles 
shall  the  amount  of  the  salary  be  set? 

Two  factors  which  must  be  consider- 


ed— the  supply  of  competent  candidates 
and  the  living  wage — the  doctrine  of 
"equal  pay  for  men  and  women"  would 
abrogate. 

As  is  demonstrated  by  the  outstanding 
fact  that  men's  wages  average  double 
women's  wages  in  private  employment, 
the  supply  of  women  able  and  willing  to 
fill  industrial  positions  open  to  women 
is  greater  than  the  supply  of  men.  Men 
willing  to  be  teachers  are  much  rarer 
than  women  of  the  same  competence: 
men  typists  are  not  so  easily  found  as 
women  typists  of  like  order  of  skill. 
Men  cotton-spinners  willing  to  accept 
low  wages  are  not  as  common  as  women 
cotton-spinners.  Only  by  ignoring  this 
difference  of  supply  and  demand,  by 
shutting  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  man  in 
the  open  market  has  a  greater  scarcity 
value  than  a  woman,  can  "pay  for  po 
sition"  be  established. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  living  wage.  Democratic 
governments  are  besought  by  reformers 
and  humane  taxpayers  to  be  model  em- 
ployers, not  to  pay  the  lowest  wage  for 
which  service  can  possibly  be  bought, 
but  generously  to  set  a  minimum  of  a 
living  wage  for  every  occupation.  That 
appeal  each  year  is  more  and  more  wide- 
ly recognized  to  be  well  based.  How- 
ever, what  constitutes  a  living  wage? 
When  sex  is  considered  in  framing  sal- 
ary schedules,  a  man's  living  wage 
means  a  family's  living  wage;  a  wom- 
an's living  wage,  an  individual  wage. 

When  sex  is  eliminated  from  consid- 
eration, shall  a  woman's  living  wage 
also  be  made  a  family  wage,  or  a  man's 
wage  be  reduced  below  a  family  wage? 
"Make  the  women's  wage  equal  to  the 
men's,"  orders  feminism,  "if  you  must 
reduce  the  man's,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him:  but  it  is  not  my  concern.  Raise 
the  woman's  until  it  meets  the  man's, 
and  I  shall  be  content."  These  were 
the  orders  of  the  New  York  feminists 
regarding  teachers'  salaries — orders 
which  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
legislature  faithfully  executed. 

Trade  unionism  has  argued  for  the 
family  wage  as  the  man's  wage.  When 
it  presents  to  arbitration  courts  its  plea 
for  higher  wages  to  follow  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  as  it  did  in  the  several 
cases  of  the  railroad  engineers  and  the 
railroad  conductors  and  brakemen,  it 
consistently  argues  from  the  cost  of 
family  living.  Were  its  case  founded 
on  the  cost  of  living  for  the  individual 
employe,  it  would  hopelessly  crumble. 
Therein  trade  unionism  is  inherently  an- 
tagonistic to  feminism,  for  "equal  pay 
for  men  and  women"  cannot  conceivably 
mean  a  family  wage  for  men  and  for 
women  throughout  industry.  In  private 
employment  the  family  wage  for  men 
may  be  abrogated ;  but  a  family  wage  for 
women  is  economically  impossible. 
Equality     must     mean     degradation     of 
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men's  wages  as  it  did  in  the  New  York 
schools. 

In  Australia,  where  the  state  deter- 
mines "fair  and  reasonable"  wages  for 
men  as  well  as  women,  the  rule  is  es- 
tablished that  a  man's  minimum  shall  be 
a  family  wage,  while  the  woman's  mini- 
mum is  an  individual  wage.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Higgins,  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Court  of  Australia,  describing  the  meth- 
ods in  which  that  court  has  fixed  wages, 
says : 

"The  test  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
standard  is  a  wage  sufficient  for  the 
normal  needs  of  the  average  employe 
living  in  a  civilized  community.  The 
essential  needs  are  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  A  full  and  generous  allowance 
for  these  should  be  made  to  the  average 
man  who  may  be  assumed  to  support  an 
average  family  consisting  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  three  dependent  children." 

But,  "A  woman  is  not,  like  a  man,  un- 
der general  obligation  for  the  support  of 
her    family."      Therefore, 

"Where  women  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  men,  another 
standard  should  fix  the  general  rate  of 
wages.  This  should  be  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  the  individual  girl,  living  away 
from  home  with  the  responsibility  of 
supporting  herself.  ...  Of  course, 
many  girls  have  family  responsibilities ; 
but  an  employer  cannot  be  told  to  pay  a 
particular  employe  higher  wages  because 
she  happens  to  have  parents  dependent 
on  her,  any  more  than  he  can  be  allowed 
to  pay  her  less  because  she  has  a  legacy 
from  her  grandparents  or  because  she 
lodges  free  with  her  parents  and  merely 
wants  some  money  for  dress"  (The 
Survey,  August  1,  1914). 

Plainly  there  is  antagonism  between 
the  doctrine  of  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  and  the  doctrine  of  the  minimum 
wage.  If  the  demand  for  equal  pay  be 
conceded,  the  legal  minimum  wage  for 
men  must  be  abandoned ;  as  must  also 
the  legal  obligation  upon  the  man  to  sup- 
port the  wife  and  children — a  high  price 


to  pay     for     a     doubtful     advantage  to 
groups  of  women. 

Recognizing  these  inescapable  condi- 
tions, humanism  would  encourage  young 
women  to  regard  industrial  work  as  only 
a  temporary  expedient  for  filling  their 
time,  with  more  or  less  profit,  until  they 
marry.  No  employment  would  be  coun- 
tenanced which  in  any,  way  would  reduce 
the  young  woman's  fitness  for  mother- 
hood, and  it  would  advise  her  to  select  an 
employment  which  would  prepare  her 
for  her  real  life's  work.  For  instance, 
domestic  service  in  a  good  home,  even  at 
low  wages,  under  an  intelligent  sympa- 
thetic woman  who  would  encourage  the 
servant  in  "keeping  company,"  would  be 
more  advantageous  than  making  paper 
boxes  or  artificial  flowers,  dipping 
matches,  tending  a  spinning  machine,  or 
wrapping  parcels  under  a  driving  man 
superintendent,  in  a  store  or  factory. 
And,  in  fact,  the  money  return  for  the 
domestic  service  would  be  higher. 

Therefore,  a  vocational  bureau  for 
guiding  girls  into  an  occupation,  wheth- 
er under  private  philanthropy  or  in  con- 
nection with  public  schools,  if  under  the 
control  of  feminist  ideas,  will  hunt  for 
jobs  preferably  outside  of  homes  and 
alien  to  domestic  life;  if  under  control 
of  humanist  ideas  will  seek  first  to  fill 
every  procurable  opening  inside  homes, 
or,  like  nursing,  preparatory  for  domes- 
tic life. 

Under  humanism,  the  regiments  of 
bright  young  women  engaged  at  a  salary 
in  social  and  philanthropic  institutions 
would  be  warned  when  they  were  en- 
gaged that  they  would  not  be  retained 
beyond  a  few  years  and  must,  on  no  ac- 
count, regard  the  employment  as  a  life's 
career. 

The  director  of  one  eugenic  associa- 
tion which  annually  engages  a  few  of  the 
most  brilliant  graduates  of  the  women's 
colleges  says  to  them :  "I  will  employ 
you  for  three  years,  and  no  longer,  be- 
cause by  the  end  of  that  time  I  expect 
you  will   have  secured  a  permanent  en- 


gagement to  become  some  good  man's 
wife  and  continue  your  eugenic  work  in 
a  more  fruitful  way." 

Teachers'  salary  schedules  would  in  a 
similar  spirit  be  revised.  In  large  cities, 
like  New  York,  the  salaries  are  arranged 
as  if  there  were  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
present  the  maximum  temptation  to 
spinsterhood.  For  sixteen  years  and 
more  after  starting  to  teach  the  wom- 
an's salary  is  annually  increased  almost 
automatically,  and  promotion  to  the 
highest  positions  is  the  reward  reserved 
to  those  who  eschew  motherhood. 

Humanism  would  organize  school  sys- 
tems on  the  presumption  that  it  desired 
every  teacher  to  marry  before  thirty  and 
approved  her  return  to  the  service,  for 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  after  forty-five, 
when  her  children  were  grown  up.  It 
would,  therefore,  make  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  fresh  from  training 
school,  for  a  maximum  of  five  to  ten 
years,  and  would  reserve  the  highest 
teaching  positions  available  to  women 
for  those  women  who  had  completed  the 
richest  of  a  woman's  experiences,  the 
rearing  of  a  family.  Meantime,  it 
would  subsidize  her  for  the  teaching  of 
her  own  young  children  at  home,  to  an 
amount  fully  equal  to  the  present  cost 
of  teaching  them  in  school. 

Through  thoughtlessness  and  through 
blindness  to  the  fatal  racial  consequen- 
ces, schools  and  colleges,  philanthropic 
societies  and  the  best  employers  of  labor 
are  engaged  unconsciously  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  matrimony.  They  say  in 
effect  to  the  most  competent  young 
women:  "If  you  renounce  marriage  and 
continue  in  this  salary  earning  work  we 
will  raise  your  earnings  periodically  and 
promote  you  to  positions  of  greater  hon- 
or and  responsibility." 

Such  conspiracy  is  treason  to  society 
more  flagrant  far  than  any  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade.  By  breaking  up  that 
conspiracy,  humanism  would  reduce  the 
problem  of  the  married  woman  in  indus- 
try,  which  must  next  be  considered. 


[In  the  next  instalment  Mr.  Martin  will  discuss  the  question:    'Shall 
a    woman    resign    her    wage-earning    position    when    she    marries?" 
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WHY  does  the  Catholic  church 
oppose  the  voluntary  limita- 
tion of  offspring? 

The  first  answer  is  that  the 
church  does  not  do  so.  She  does  not 
forbid  it  where  it  is  effected  through 
abstinence  from  conjugal  intercourse, 
and  without  undue  danger  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  chastity.  However,  the  church 
does  not  positively  and  generally  recom- 
mend this  sort  of  restriction :  first,  be- 
cause she  is  not  convinced  that  the  low- 
ering of  the  birth-rate  is  urgently  neces- 
sary; second,  because  she  knows  that  the 
practice  of  conjugal  abstinence  will 
probably  not  be  readily  adopted  nor 
chastely  followed  by  the  majority  of 
married  couples. 

But  that  the  church  condemns  as 
grievous  sins  all  positive  devices  for 
controlling  births — that  is,  abortion  and 
all  the  so-called  contraceptives — is  evi- 
dent from  the  long  line  of  official 
declarations  on  the  subject  during  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  Roman  con- 
gregations. These  reaffirm  in  specific 
and  precise  terms  the  traditional  doctrine 
as  seen  in  holy  scripture,  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  church  fathers  and 
theologians. 

What  is  the  rational  ground  of  this 
condemnation?  The  fact  that  all  these 
devices  constitute  the  immoral  perversion 
of  a  human  faculty.  According  to  nat- 
ural reason,  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental criterion  of  good  and  bad  is  hu- 
man nature  adequately  considered.  Ac- 
tions which  are  in  harmony  with  nature 
are  good ;  those  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  nature  are  bad.  Now,  to  exercise 
a  faculty  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  it 
from  attaining  its  natural  end  or  object 
is  to  act  contrary  to  nature. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
subject  of  contraceptives  is  obvious. 
The  generative  faculty  has  as  its  specific 
and  essential  end  the  procreation  of  off- 
spring. That  is  the  object  which  ex- 
plains and  rationalizes  this  particular 
faculty.  When  the  faculty  is  so  used 
that  the  very  use  of  it  renders  the  ful- 
filment of  its  purpose  impossible,  it 
is  perverted,  used  unnaturally,  and 
therefore  sinfully.  Such  perversion  of 
the  generative  faculty  is  on  exactly  the 
same  moral  level,  and  is  wrong  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  as  the  practice 
of  the  solitary  vice.  In  either  case  the 
immorality  consists  in  the  fact  that  a 
function  is  performed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  frustrate  its  natural  end. 


Now,  1  am  very  well  aware  that  the 
fundamental  ethical  principle  which  has 
just  been  summarily  stated,  does  not 
appeal  to  those  persons  who  take  as  the 
basic  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  hap- 
piness, or  utility,  or  some  form  of  indi- 
vidual or  social  welfare.  Their  first 
reply  would  probably  be  that  the  prin- 
ciple at  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  view 
is  metaphysical.  In  their  opinion  this 
characterization  would  be  a  sufficient 
condemnation.  Yes ;  the  principle  is 
metaphysical.  It  is  based  upon  intrinsic 
grounds,  upon  the  necessary  and  essen- 
tial relations  between  functions  and 
ends,  and  not  at  all  upon  considerations 
of  utility  or  consequences.  Being  meta- 
physical and  intrinsic,  the  principle  is 
incapable  of  demonstration  by  recourse 
to  experience.  If  it  is  not  self-evident, 
it   is  not  convincing. 

But  I  would  remind  these  objectors 
that  their  principle  of  right  and  wrong 
is  also  metaphysical.  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
utterly  irrational.  No  principle  or  prop- 
osition can  be  established  by  an  infinite 
series  of  references  to  further  principles. 
Somewhere  a  limit  must  be  set,  and  this 
limit  must  be  taken  as  self-evident. 
Hence,  if  social  utility  is  set  up  as  the 
standard  of  morality,  it  must  be  accepted 
on  faith.  It  cannot  be  proved.  If  a 
man  tells  me  that  such  and  such  actions 
are  bad  because  they  conflict  with  social 
utility,  and  I  ask  him  to  prove  that  so- 
cial utility  is  necessarily  a  good  thing, 
he  is  unable  to  go  further  back  or  deeper 
down.  He  must  assume  that  social  util- 
ity is  good  in  itself,  intrinsically  good. 
Thus,  his  fundamental  position  takes  the 
form  of  a  metaphysical  principle.  In 
this  respect  we  are  on  equal  footing. 

The  differences  between  us  are  that 
my  fundamental  principle  of  morals— 
namely,  human  nature  adequately  consid- 
ered— is  absolutely  correct,  while  his 
fundamental  principle — namely,  social 
utility — is  incomplete;  and  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  social  utility  which  leads 
him  to  believe  in  contraceptives  is  based 
upon  a  faulty  and  insufficient  analysis  of 
facts.  Lest  the  reader  become  discour- 
aged at  this  point,  I  assure  him  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  first  of  these 
propositions,  and  that  I  shall  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  to  the  second 
and  more  concrete  proposition. 

Actions  and  practices  which  are  intrin- 
sically opposed  to  the  order  of  nature 
are  in  the  long  run  bad  for  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  race.     Contraceptive  devices 


are  debasing  to  those  who  employ  them, 
since  they  lead  inevitably  to  loss  of  rev- 
erence for  the  marital  relation,  of  re- 
spect for  the  conjugal  partner,  and  of 
faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
bond.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
these  statements  cannot  be  proved  by 
specific  instances,  but  must  depend  upon 
our  general  knowledge  of  human  psy- 
chology. I  submit  the  testimony  of  one 
expert,  one  of  the  country's  greatest 
gynecologists,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  school  and 
hospital  [See  Harper's  Weekly,  October 
16,   1915]: 

''Practically,  I  find  that  the  people  who 
come  to  me  having  used  various  mechan- 
ical devices  of  preventing  conception, 
have  lost  something  in  their  married  life 
which  ought  to  have  been  more  precious 
to  them  than  life  itself.  All  meddling 
with  the  sexual  relation  to  secure  facul- 
tative sterility  degrades  the  wife  to  the 
level  of  a  prostitute." 

The  limitation  of  families  through 
these  practices  is  injurious  to  the  race. 
It  leads  inevitably  to  an  increase  of  soft- 
ness, luxury,  and  materialism,  and  to  a 
decrease  of  mental  and  moral  discipline, 
of  endurance,  and  of  the  power  of 
achievement.  Today  as  always,  right 
and  reasonable  life  consists  in  knowing 
the  best  that  is  to  be  known,  and  in  lov- 
ing the  best  that  is  to  be  loved;  and  this 
means  preferring  the  rational  self  to  the 
animal  self,  the  altruistic  things  to  the 
egoistic  things.  Today  as  always,  deeds 
worth  while  are  accomplished  only  at  the 
cost  of  continuous  and  considerable  sac- 
rifice, of  compelling  ourselves  to  do 
without  the  immediate  and  pleasant 
goods  for  the  sake  of  the  remote  and 
permanent  goods. 

Says  Dr.  Chatterton-Hill,  the  distin- 
guished sociologist  of  the  University  of 
Geneva  in  The  Sociological  Value  of 
Christianity  (page  160)  : 

''The  continuity  of  social  existence  is 
conditioned  by  society  conforming  itself 
to  the  great  law  of  struggle  and  suffer- 
ing; and  the  path  which  the  individual 
must  follow  if  he  is  to  attain  to  moral 
perfection,  and  through  moral  perfection 
to  salvation,  is  likewise  the  path  of 
struggle  and  suffering." 

Now  the  practice  of  contraception 
springs  from  and  in  turn  greatly  rein- 
forces a  diametrically  opposite  theory  of 
life  values.  Its  impelling  principle  is 
dislike  of  sacrifice  and  disinclination  to 
painful  effort;  its  dominating  aim  is  the 
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indefinite  increase  and  variation  of 
pleasant  physical  sensations.  The  at- 
mosphere that  it  creates  and  fosters  is 
an  atmosphere  of  ease,  egotism,  mate- 
rialism, which  is  generally  fatal  to  the 
development  of  those  moral  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  high  mental  dis- 
cipline, disinterested  service  of  the 
neighbor,  self-denying  application,  and 
the  sustained  pursuit  of  any  great  and 
beneficent   ideal. 

The  small-family  advocates  never 
weary  of  assuring  us  that  in  the  matter 
of  children  quality  is  better  than  quan- 
tity. But  their  policy  is  injurious  to 
both.  In  the  majority  of  small  families, 
the  superior  intellectual  and  material 
opportunities  are  more  than  neutralized 
by  the  moral  disadvantages  and  losses, 
in  the  form  of  egotism,  inefficiency,  in- 
dolence, and  over-indulgence. 

An  article  on  The  Only  Child  in  the 
November  Century  Magazine  describes 
the  manifold  inferiority  of  "only  chil- 
dren.'" as  disclQsed  by  an  investigation 
of  several  hundred  such  persons.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  "lamentably 
arrogant  and  selfish,"  "reach  manhood 
and  womanhood  sadly  handicapped  and 
markedly  inferior  to  other  children," 
are  unusually  "nervous."  "excessively 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  self."  and  in 
general  "grow  up  deficient  in  initiative 
and  self-reliance."  Common  observation 
seems  to  show  that  these  defects  of  the 
"only  child"  afflict  in  only  a  lesser  de- 
gree the  children  of  two-  and  three- 
child  families.  The  main  cause  of  the 
defects,  a  wrong  theory  of  welfare  in- 
volving a  bad  system  of  domestic  train- 
ing, accounts  for  and  is  present  in  the 
majority  of  small  families,  whether  the 
number  of  children  be  one.  two,  or 
three. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
proposition  that  the  small-family  system 
means  moral  and  social  decadence.  The 
case  must  rest  upon  an  interpretation  of 
general  facts  and  tendencies,  as  ob- 
served in  every-day  life,  and  upon  the 
general  lessons  of  history  and  psychol- 
ogy regarding  nations  and  individuals 
that  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suit of  ease  and  the  shirking  of  diffi- 
culties. Professor  Ellwood  tells  us  in 
The  Social  Problem  that  "materialistic 
standards  of  life"  are  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  and  the  greatest  menace  to  our 
civilization.  Now,  the  man  who  does 
not  see  that  contraceptive  practices  are 
at  once  the  effect  and  the  powerfully  re- 
acting cause  of  these  standards,  is  either 
ignorant,  or  myopic  or  prejudiced. 

There  is  no  intention  here  of  assert- 
ing that  materialistic  ideals  and  social 
inefficiency  affect  all  small  families. 
Where  the  number  of  the  children  is 
small  despite  the  desires  of  the  parents, 
the  moral  perceptions  of  the  latter  are 
,healthy:  where  the  number  is  kept  small 
through    sexual    abstinence,    the     moral 


ideals  of  the  parents  and  their  capacity 
to  subordinate  the  lower  to  the  higher 
self  will  suffice  to  withstand  the  forces 
of  materialism;  where  the  husband  and 
wife  are  unusually  strong  in  character 
and  in  their  convictions  of  the  worth  of 
the  higher  life,  they  will  often  be  able 
to  avoid  the  normal  results  of  contra- 
ceptive practices.  But  the  latter  are 
obviously  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
governing  their  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  majority  of  the  families  of  un- 
skilled workingmen  would  have  sufficient 
opportunities  of  self-discipline  if  the 
number  of  their  children  were  narrowly 
limited.  But  the  policy  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  such  families.  It  is  already 
much  more  prevalent  among  the  middle 
classes  and  the  rich  than  among  the 
poor;  and  if  the  latter  should  adopt  it, 
they,  too,  would  desire  to  continue  it 
after  they  had  improved  their  financial 
position.  Thus,  the  whole  of  society 
would  become  vitiated.  It  is  yet  possi- 
ble to  let  the  working-classes  function 
as  the  "saving  remnant"  of  civilization. 

So  much  for  the  deterioration  in 
racial  quality.  There  is  likewise  a  real 
danger  to  quantity.  In  France,  where 
the  practice  of  family  limitation  has 
been  in  operation  longest,  the  population 
has  been  for  some  years  practically  at  a 
stand-still.  It  would  already  have  un- 
dergone a  considerable  decline  had  it  not 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  large 
families  in  the  genuinely  Catholic  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  materially  sup- 
plemented by  immigration  from  the 
neighboring  countries. 

Should  the  small  family  cult  become 
general  throughout  the  western  world 
it  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  other 
countries  to  the  condition  of  France. 
They  would  all  then  be  confronted  by 
one  of  three  choices:  a  declining  popu- 
lation; a  population  kept  up  only  by 
immigration  from  the  Orient;  or  depop 
ulation  avoided  only  by  the  unusually 
large  families  of  Catholics. 

Advocates  of  limitation  sometimes 
manipulate  statistics  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insinuate,  without  explicitly  asserting, 
that  the  general  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate is  offset  by  the  decline  in  the  death- 
rate,  and  that  the  former  is  the  cause  of 
the  latter.  The  fact  is  that  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  birth-rate  has  become 
lowest  have  not,  with  one  or  two  un- 
important exceptions,  reduced  their 
death-rate  to  an  equal  extent.  And  the 
main  cause  of  the  decreasing  death-rate 
is  the  improvement  in  medicine  and  hy- 
giene and  in  the  economic  condition  of 
the  masses  during  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  France  has  a  much  lower 
birth-rate,  but  a  considerably  higher 
death-rate  than  Prussia  (see  the  table 
on  page  8  in  Dr.  Newsholme's  The  De- 
clining Birth-Rate). 

Are  the  great  masses  of  underpaid 
laborers   to   be    forbidden   to   raise   their 


remuneration  through  the  simple  device 
of  lowering  their  birth-rate?  Emphati- 
cally, yes.  The  end  does  not  justify  the 
intrinsically  immoral  means,  the  practice 
of  contraception.  The  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  would  not  be  genuinely 
improved  through  the  adoption  of  de- 
vices and  ideals  which  make  inevitably 
for  egotism  and  materialism. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  immediate  aim,  the  diminution  of  the 
unskilled  section  of  the  population, 
would  be  as  effective  as  its  advocates 
assume.  The  laboring  masses  of  France, 
who  quite  generally  restrict  their  num- 
bers artificially,  are  not  so  well  paid  as 
those  of  Germany  (see  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor).  The  excessive  size  of 
the  group  of  unskilled  laborers  could  be 
reduced  to  normal  proportions  by  indus- 
trial education — to  say  nothing  of  immi- 
gration restriction — by  improving  their 
earning  power  instead  of  forbidding 
them  live  normal  family  lives. 

In  general,  the  proper  remedy  is  a 
better  distribution  of  our  industrial  op- 
portunities and  products.  Dr.  Ingram 
tells  us  in  A  History  of  Political  Econ- 
omy (page  121)  that  the  teaching  of 
Malthus  was  very  welcome  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  because  it 

"tended  to  relieve  the  rich  and  powerful 
of  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  by  showing  that  the  lat- 
ter had  chiefly  themselves  to  blame,  and 
not  either  the  negligence  of  their  supe- 
riors or  the  institutions  of  the  country." 

History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself 
in  this  matter.  Some  of  our  economists 
are  not  entirely  free  from  this  reproach; 
for  example.  Prof.  Willford  I.  King  in 
his  recent  volume  on  The  Wealth  and  In- 
come of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
He  declares  that  the  blame  for  the  low 
wages  of  the  underpaid  classes  "must  be 
laid  upon  the  parents  and  grandparents 
of  the  workers  themselves,"  who  brought 
too  many  children  into  the  world  because 
they  were  "either  incompetent,  ignorant, 
or  unwilling  to  restrain  their  animal 
passions"   (page  250). 

The  intimation  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  poorly  paid  workers  should  have 
kept  their  families  small  by  "restraining 
their  animal  passions"  is  not  only  im- 
pudent and  inhuman,  but  disgustingly 
Pharisaical.  It  implies  that  the  working 
people  who  did  not  limit  the  number  of 
their  offspring  exercised  less  self-control 
than  do  those  more  cultured  persons  who 
practice  birth  restriction:  whereas,  the 
notorious  fact  is  that  most  of  the  latter 
employ  devices  which,  instead  of  in- 
volving sexual  self-restraint,  make  pos- 
sible a  much  larger  indulgence  of  the 
"animal  passions"  than  is  the  case  where 
the  wife  is  regularly  bringing  forth  chil- 
dren. Surely  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  social  justice  ought  to  refrain  from 
such  false  and  cruel  judgments  and  im- 
plications concerning  the  responsibility 
for  bad  economic  conditions 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 
AND    SOCIAL    WELFARE 


SPECIALIZATION  and  the  break- 
down of  old  uniformities  (among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  sci- 
entific management)  are  a  part 
of  the  price  which  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  conquest  of  nature  and  industrial 
development.  As  such,  they  call  not  for 
condemnation,  but  for  positive  construc- 
tive effort  to  alleviate  their  temporary 
evil  results  and  to  counteract  and  elimi- 
nate their  permanent  unfavorable  effects. 
Nor  can  scientific  management  be  sing- 
led out  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  The 
problem  is  general  and  social.  Such, 
therefore,  must  be  the  remedy. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  dogmatic  state- 
ments of  certain  leaders,  scientific  man- 
agement is  not  one  rigid  and  indivisible 
whole,  which  must  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  it  is.  Fortunately,  it  is  ex- 
perimental and  developing,  something 
which  can  be  modified  and  molded  if  its 
character  and  implications  are  thorough- 
ly understood. 

The  investigation  of  scientific  man- 
agement and  labor  undertaken  by  the 
writer  for  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  was  the  re- 
sult primarily  of  hearings  held  by  the 
commission  in  April.  1914.  It  then  de- 
veloped that  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  were  in  almost  unquali- 
fied opposition  to  scientific  management 
as  defined  by  them,  viz.,  "as  certain 
well-defined  efficiency  systems,  recently 
devised  by  individuals  and  small  groups 
under  the  leadership  or  in  imitation  of 
men  like  F.  \Y.  Taylor,  H.  L.  Gantt 
and  Harrington  Emerson,  by  whom  this 
term  has  been  preempted."  In  view  of 
this  attitude  of  organized  labor,  the  in- 
vestigation was  confined  mainly  to  the 
systems  of  scientific  management  thus 
named. 

The  investigation  was  undertaken 
primarily  to  test  the  validity  of  these 
opposing  claims  and  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  can  be  done  to  harmonize 
the  relations  of  scientific  management 
and  labor,  and  to  protect  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 

In  making  the  study,  the  effort 
throughout  was  to  avoid  personal  bias, 
and  to  view  all  matters  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  fact  and  cause.  Its  pur- 
pose was  conceived  to  be  to  lay  founda- 
tions for  a  judgment  of  scientific  man- 
agement, not  relative  to  an  absolute 
ideal,  but  relative  to  the  alternative 
which    would    exist    without    it.      There 


By  Robert  H.  Hoxie 

was  no  desire  to  uphold  or  to  condemn 
either  party  to  the  controversy,  least 
of  all  to  foment  contest.  The  prime  ob- 
ject was  to  lay  bare  the  facts  of  the 
actual  situation  and  to  dispel  misunder- 
standings as  a  starting-point  and  basis 
for  reasonable  control  and  constructive 
effort. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the 
writer  became  acquainted  with  scientific 
managers  for  whom  he  has  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration — men  who  are 
capable  of  putting  human  above  pecun- 
iary considerations,  who  have  the  inter- 
est of  their  workmen  truly  at  heart  so 
far  as  they  see  it,  and  who  are  glad  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  remedy  evil  effects 
that  can  be  shown  to  exist — many  of 
these  men  have  exhibited  a  straightfor- 
ward honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  cannot  be  questioned:  they  have 
shown  an  earnest  desire  to  get  at  the 
truth  underlying  this  controversy,  and 
to  rectify  all  errors  and  evils  that  could 
be  demonstrated  to  them  in  connection 
with  their  work  or  shops;  many  of  them 
are  serious  students  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  who  bring  to  their 
study  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  a 
high  order  and  a  sincere  desire  to  safe- 
guard and  improve  the  welfare  of  labor. 
Unfortunately,  these  men  do  not  repre- 
sent the  only  type  concerned  with  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  the  new  sys- 
tems, and.  in  the  interest  of  truth  and 
justice,  it  has  been  necessary  to  weigh 
the  evil  with  the  good. 

What  was  found  to  be  really  needed 
under  the  circumstances  is  not  so  much 
repression  and  direct  control  as  social 
supplementation  and  increased  knowl- 
edge. The  main  demands  are  for  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  trend  of  events 
and  for  some  method  of  putting  back 
into  the  worker's  life  the  content  which 
he  is  losing  as  the  result  of  increased 
specialization  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  apprenticeship  system.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  a  method  will,  of 
course,  take  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
need  more  thorough  study  and  general 
publicity  concerning  the  true  character, 
policies  and  methods  of  scientific  man- 
agement, its  possibilities,  responsibilities 
and  limitations:  concerning  the  real 
character,  intelligence  and  spirit  of 
those  engaged  in  its  application,  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  required  by 
the  best  social  standards  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  and  responsibility  and 


the  progressive  education  of  scientific 
management  experts  and  employers, 
labor  and  the  public  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  right  when  he  set  up 
as  the  goal  of  achievement  and  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  management,  "higher 
wages  with  lower  labor  cost."  Lower 
labor  costs  make  higher  wages  possible, 
and  while  lower  capital  costs  are  equally 
significant  in  this  respect,  without  both, 
higher  wages  for  all  and  in  the  long  run 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

Insofar,  then,  as  scientific  manage- 
ment affords  opportunity  for  lower  costs 
and  increased  production  without  add- 
ing to  the  burden  of  the  workers  in  ex- 
hausting effort  and  long  hours  or  in  in- 
ferior working  conditions,  it  creates  the 
possibilities  of  real  and  substantial  bene- 
fits to  labor  and  to  society.  No  one  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  scientific 
management  can  doubt  that  it  does,  at 
its  best,  afford  such  opportunities  to  a 
very  high  degree.  Fully  and  properly 
applied,  scientific  management  may  in- 
clude and  may  not  be  incompatible  with 
all  that  is  covered  in  the  phrase  "science 
in  management,"  and  it  has.  of  itself,  de- 
veloped many  devices  and  many  policies 
and  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the 
productive  processes,  not  excluding  ideas 
and  methods  which  promise  well  for 
the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  and 
the  protection  of  labor  interests. 

At  its  best,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  as  realized  in  practice,  scien- 
tific management  is  the  latest  word  to 
date  in  the  sheer  mechanics  of  produc- 
tion and  inherently  in  line  with  the 
march  of  events.  It  means  a  thorough- 
going improvement  and  standardization 
of  the  material  equipment  and  produc- 
tive organization  of  the  plant  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  its  peculiar 
methods  and  devices  to  the  determina- 
tion of  standards  of  labor  efficiency  and 
wage  payments. 

Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  ideals  advocated  are 
attained  or  at  present  attainable  and 
whether  scientific  managers  are  to  be 
found  who  purposely  violate  them,  sci- 
entific management  has  in  its  claims  and 
in  the  methods  upon  which  they  are 
based,  shown  the  way  along  which  we 
may  proceed  to  more  advantageous  re- 
sults for  labor  and  for  society.  It  points 
the  way  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
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living  for  all  classes  of  labor  and  for  so- 
ciety at  large.  It  is  in  the  line  of  truly 
efficient  management  to  which  organized 
labor  itself  stands  committed. 

The  Test  ot  Practice 

So  much  for  the  goal  of  the  founders 
of  scientific  management.  Investigation 
proves  that  in  practice  it  falls  far  short, 
in  general,  of  "'scientific  management  at 
its  best,"  and  of  the  claims  made  for  it, 
and,  therefore,  justifies  many  of  the 
charges  brought  against  it  by  organized 
labor.  These  shortcomings  of  scientific 
management  in  practice  and  their  causes 
are  considered  in  the  report  under  thir- 
teen heads. 

Comparative  research  demonstrates  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  scien- 
tific management  in  practice  is  character- 
ized by  manifold  diversity  and  by  strik- 
ing incompleteness  as  compared  with  its 
theoretical  counterpart.  No  single  shop 
was  found  that  could  be  said  to  repre- 
sent fully  and  faithfully  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem as  presented  in  the  treatise  on  Shop 
Management.  No  representative  of  the 
Gantt  system  was  encountered  com- 
plete and  unmixed  with  alien  elements. 
No  shop  was  discovered  wherein  the 
Emerson  ideals  were  completely  demon- 
strated and  had  full  sway.  This  incom- 
pleteness and  diversity  in  practice  apply 
not  merely  to  unimportant  matters  of 
detail,  but  cover  many  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, even  among  those  shops  desig- 
nated by  Taylor,  Gantt  and  Emerson  as 
representative  of  their  work  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  best  ideals  of  scientific  manage- 
ment require  that  the  installation  of  the 
system  shall  begin  with  a  thoroughgo- 
ing study,  improvement,  where  possible, 
and  standardization  of  the  material 
equipment,  managerial  organization  and 
productive  processes  of  the  shop.  Not 
until  this  material  and  organic  improve- 
ment and  standardization  have  been  far 
advanced  can  efficiency  ratings  be  fixed 
and  rates  of  wage  payment  based  on 
accomplishment  be  established  without 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  grave 
injustice  to  the  workers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  found  that  this  pre- 
liminary work  of  improvement  and 
standardization  i  s  often  delayed  and 
often  neglected.  Some  particular  aspect 
or  feature  of  the  system  is  not  infre- 
quently stressed  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  this  is  apt  to  be  task-setting  or  some 
system  of  payment.  Sometimes,  even, 
these  labor  features  are  the  only  ones 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  there  are  cases 
where  they  are  the  only  important  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  experts  and 
where  they  become  in  the  minds  of  both 
expert  and  management  the  essence  and 
almost  the  only  corporeal  reality  of 
scientific  management. 

Relatively  few  of  the  scientific  man- 
agement shops  employ  the  full  system  of 
functional    foremanship    as    outlined    by 


Mr.  Taylor.  The  logical  distribution  of 
duties  according  to  the  Taylor  scheme 
seems  more  capable  of  fulfillment  than 
the  practical  distribution  of  authority. 
Nor  does  uniformity  prevail  among 
scientific  management  shops  in  the 
methods  of  selection  and  hiring,  and  no 
reasonable  justification  has  been  found 
for  the  claims  that  scientific  management 
makes  possible  the  scientific  selection  of 
workers.  On  the  whole,  the  work  and 
results  of  the  better  class  of  scientific 
management  shops  in  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion and  hiring  compared  very  favorably 
with  the  most  advanced  outside  estab- 
lishments. At  the  worst,  they  were 
found  to  differ  in  no  essential  respects 
from  those  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

Investigation  reveals  little  to  substan- 
tiate the  sweeping  claims  of  scientific 
managers  made  as  to  the  character,  ex- 
tent and  results  of  attempts  at  adapta- 
tion, instruction  and  training  of  the 
workers.  Rather  there  is  much  to  show 
that  in  these  matters,  scientific  manage- 
ment in  practice  varies  with  the  special 
conditions  found  in  different  industries 
and  with  the  special  motives  and  exigen- 
cies which  determine  the  policies  of  dif- 
ferent shops.  Nowhere  did  the  writer 
discover  any  scientific  or  adequate  meth- 
ods for  adapting  the  worker  to  the  task. 
Scientific  management  shops,  in  general, 
depend  upon  nothing  in  the  way  of  gen- 
eral occupational  adaptation  of  the  work- 
ers except  the  ordinary  trial  and  error 
method. 

The  impression  of  the  writer  was 
strong  that  the  average  manager  in 
scientific  management  shops  is  not  only 
quite  indifferent  to  but  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  broader  and  deeper  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  vocational  selection 
and  adaptation.  This,  however,  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  matter  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  still  a  laboratory 
problem  which  will  require  years  of 
study  and  experimentation  by  trained 
psychologists  before  the  result  sought 
can  be  attained. 

The  attention  given  to  the  instruction 
and  training  of  workmen  in  scientific 
management  shops  is,  in  general,  greater 
than  that  which  exists  in  similar  modern 
establishments  as  a  whole,  and  the  meth- 
ods thus  employed  are,  at  their  best, 
greatly  in  advance  of  those  which  char- 
acterize the  average  outside  establish- 
ment where  apprenticeship  has  been 
abandoned.  Where  special  instruction 
was  given,  however,  it  ranged  from  care- 
ful initial  training  and  thereafter 
friendly  supervision,  suggestion  and  as- 
sistance, to  a  few  hours  or  moments  of 
preliminary  teaching  and  observation, 
after  which  the  worker  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  Standard  written  in- 
struction cards  containing  an  elaborate 
and  minute  analysis  of  the  job.  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  universal 
characteristic   of   scientific    management. 


were  found  in  connection  with  work  of 
a  moderately  complex  and  definite  char- 
acter, but  tended  to  disappear  at  both 
extremes. 

Differentiating  Features 

lime  study  and  task  setting  based 
upon  it  are,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
essential  and  differentiating  features  of 
scientific  management  so  far  as  its  re- 
lations to  labor  are  concerned.  Upon 
their  assumed  accuracy  and  justice  de- 
pend most  of  the  claims  of  scientific 
management  to  its  scientific  character 
and  its  justice  in  dealing  with  workers. 
"Time  and  motion  study,'*  said  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, "is  the  accurate,  scientific  method 
by  which  the  great  mass  of  laws  gov- 
erning the  best  and  easiest  and  most  pro- 
ductive movements  of  men  are  investi- 
gated. .  .  .  They  substitute  exact 
knowledge  for  prejudiced  opinion  and 
force  in  determining  all  the  conditions 
of  work  and  pay." 

The  implication  borne  out  by  other 
equally  positive  assertions  is  that  the  task 
based  on  time  study  is  set  with  scientific 
accuracy  both  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
terial conditions  and  the  capacity  of  the 
workers  employed,  and  the  just  demands 
which  can  be  made  upon  them.  "Each 
workman  is  assigned  to  a  definite  and, 
by  him,  accomplishable  task,"  and  with 
"due  and  scientific  allowance  for  the 
human  factor  and  legitimate  delays." 
The  results  of  time  study  are,  therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  not  a  legiti- 
mate subject  of  bargaining,  since  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  objective  scien- 
tific fact,  in  the  determination  of  which 
the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  men  have 
had    no    part. 

It  is  just  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  the  unbiased  investigator  receives 
his  strongest  impressions  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  so-called  scientific  management 
methods.  Far  from  being  the  invariable 
and  purely  objective  matters  they  are 
pictured  to  be,  the  methods  and  results 
of  time  study  are  in  practice  the  special 
sport  of  individual  judgment,  subject  to 
all  the  possibilities  of  diversity,  in- 
accuracy and  injustice  that  arise  from 
human  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

In  the  consideration  of  time  study, 
two  main  purposes,  for  which  it  may  be 
employed,  must  be  differentiated.  It 
may  be  used  primarily  for  the  study, 
improvement  and  standardization  of 
methods  of  doing  work  altogether  with- 
out reference  to  a  standard  time  for  its 
accomplishment,  or  it  may  have  for  its 
main  or  sole  purpose  the  fixing  of  a 
definite  task  time  or  efficiency  scale. 
Great  possibilities  of  advantage,  both 
to  the  employer  and  the  workmen,  exist 
in  time  study  employed  for  the  purpose 
first  named.  The  writer  has  seen  ex- 
amples and  results  of  this  work  which 
command  his  unqualified  admiration,  and 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
time  study  may  thus  be  used  to  work 
revolutionary    improvements   in   current 
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NOT  only  has  Professor  Hoxie's  report,  the  heart  of 
which  he  presents  in  the  accompanying  article,  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  thorough-going  study 
of  scientific  management  that  has  been  made  by  a  competent 
and  disinterested  observer,  but  its  standing  is  buttressed  by 
the  fact  that  two  other  men,  representing  employers  and 
employes    co-operated  in  producing  it. 
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main  in  the  form  of  opinions,  but  in  the  form  of  statements 
of  actual  facts  and  results. 

Then,  two  things  were  done,  in  order  that  the  study  should 
be  fair  in  all  respects  to  the  parties  concerned.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Gantt,  and  Mr.  Emerson  were  asked  to  designate  the 
shops  to  be  investigated,  and  an  extended  search  was  made 
for  experts  acceptable  to  each  side  to  accompany  the  in- 
vestigator in  the  examination  of  the  shops.  As  the  result 
of  this  search,  Robert  G.  Valentine,  industrial  counselor  of 
Boston,  was  appointed  by  the  commission  to  represent  em- 
ploying management,  and  John  P.  Frey,  of  Cincinnati,  editor 
of    the    International    Molders    Journal,    was    appointed    to 


F  T  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  in  his 
report  for  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  which  was  signed  by  five  of  the  nine  commission- 
ers, laid  down  certain  principles  that  he  felt  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  government  investigators  in  order  to  give  validity       represent  the  interests  of  labor. 


to  their  findings.  These  principles  had  been  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie  in  the  investigation  that  led  up  to  the  report 
that  is  summarized  on  these  pages,  and  were  faithfully  ob- 
served up  to  the  final  point  of  referring  the  report  for  criti- 
cism to  a  committee  of  employers  and  employes  concerned 
with  scientific  management  in  practice.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation  before  the  work  was 
quite  completed. 

The  method  employed  by  Professor  Hoxie  is  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  industrial  investigators  generally.  First  of  all 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  scientific  management  as  pre- 
sented by  its  leading  advocates  and  an  equally  careful  study 
of  the  objections  made  to  it  by  organized  labor.  This  in- 
volved an  examination  of  the  books,  papers  and  pamphlets, 
the  hearings  and  government  reports  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  consultation  with  leading  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy. 

Two  preliminary  statements  were  then  prepared  present 


These  expert  representatives  of  the  two  sides  to  the  con- 
troversy collaborated  with  Professor  Hoxie  throughout  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  which  was  confined  mainly  to 
the  shops  designated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Gantt  and  Mr. 
Emerson.  The  actual  examination  of  the  shops  was  begun 
early  in  January,  1915,  and  with  some  interruptions,  con- 
tinued through  April,  1915.  Thirty-five  shops  and  system- 
atizing concerns  were  examined,  and  interviews  were  had 
with  many  prominent  scientific  management  leaders,  experts, 
employers  and  labor  leaders. 

Following  this  field  work  Professor  Hoxie  made  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  information  secured,  and  drew  up  a  re- 
port which  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Frey  for 
careful  consideration  and  detailed  criticism,  after  which  the 
three  investigators  collaborated  in  its  revision.  The  result 
was  a  report  and  recommendations,  approved  without  qualifi- 
cation and  signed  without  reservation  by  the  representatives 


ing  respectively  the  labor  claims  of  scientific  managers  and  of  employing  management,  the  labor  expert,  and  the   chief 

the  trade  union   objections  to  scientific  management.     The  investigator.     A  revision  of  this  report,  which  also  received 

first  of  these  statements  was  submitted  successively  to  Fred-  the  unqualified  approval  of  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Frey,  has 

erick   W.   Taylor,   H.   L.   Gantt,   and   Harrington    Emerson,  sjnce  been  published  in  book  form  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 


the  leading  students  and  advocates  of  scientific  management 
for  revision  and  approval.  The  second  was  examined,  modi- 
fied and  approved  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  by 
the  chief  officers  of  that  organization. 


pany,  under  the  title  Scientific  Management  and  Labor. 
HpHE   successful    co-operation   between   the    three   groups 
as  represented  by  Professor  Hoxie,  Mr.  Valentine  and 
Mr.  Frey  shows  something  of  the  possibilities  of  investiga- 
tions undertaken  in  this  way.     Mr.  Valentine  gave  the   re 
HP  HE  issues  were  thus  at  the    outset    fully    and    clearly      port   his   unqualified   endorsement,   and   Mr.   Frey,   who   ha- 
defined  and  authenticated  by  the  parties  to  the  contro-      prepared  a  separate  report   for  the   trade  union  movement 

which  he  read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  San  Francisco,  was  able  to  say:  "I  signed 
the  Hoxie  report  without  any  reservations  whatever,  as  its 
contents  met  with  my  full  endorsement." — Editor. 


versy.  The  rreliminary  documents  were  carefully  analyzed 
by  Professor  Hoxie  to  determine  the  information  needed 
to  establish  the  truth  on  each  point  at  issue.  A  questionnaire 
was  then  drawn  up  calling  for  this  information,  not  in  the 
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industrial  methods  generally,  without  any 
necessary  evils  to  the  workers  individ- 
ually or  as  a  class. 

Time  Study 

Unfortunately,  scientific  management 
employers,  in  general,  do  not  live  up  to 
the  highest  ideals  in  this  connection. 
Some  even  do  not  recognize  this  vital 
distinction  between  time  study  for  stand- 
ardization and  time  study  for  task  setting 
and  efficiency  rating.  The  result  is  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  shops,  time 
study  for  standardization  is  relatively 
neglected.  Ignorance  and  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  or  considera- 
tions of  time  and  immediate  economy  fre- 
quently cause  tasks  to  be  set  without  the 
preliminary  time  study  for  standardiza- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  insure  fair  and 
uniform  conditions  and  results.  Except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  a  machine  job, 
where  the  human  element  is  practically 
negligible,  time  study  for  task  setting  is 
not  and  cannot  be,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, an  objective  scientific  mat- 
ter, for  throughout,  process  and  results 
are  peculiarly  dependent  on  human  judg- 
ment and  prejudice. 

It  was  proved  during  the  investiga- 
tion, that  at  a  score  of  points,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  employer,  the  time  study 
man  or  the  workers  may  be  exercised 
so  as  to  produce  variation  that  will  af- 
fect and  alter  the  task  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  time  study  process  includes  a 
score  of  factors  variable  with  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, variation  in  any  or  all  of  which 
acts  as  a  determinant  of  the  task. 

That  the  factors  thus  enumerated  are 
not  constant  in  practice,  and  that  the 
tasks  thus  set  by  time  study  have  no 
necessary  or  objective  scientific  relation 
to  what  the  members  of  the  working 
group  can  or  should  accomplish,  but  are 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  time  study  man,  the  writer  can  posi- 
tively affirm,  as  the  result  of  many  care- 
ful observations  of  time  studies  made 
in  scientific  management  shops,  and 
much  analysis  and  discussion  of  methods 
and  results  with  scientific  managers  and 
time  study  men. 

As  a  result,  time  study  for  task  set- 
ting is  found  in  scientific  management 
shops  in  all  possible  variations  in  meth- 
ods and  results.  In  some,  the  highest 
standards  are  maintained,  and  liberality 
of  the  task  is  the  keynote.  In  others, 
time  study  is  used  almost  solely  for  task 
setting — the  maximum  task  is  just  as 
surely  sought,  and  the  method  is  warped 
to  this  end.  Here,  the  task  or  100  per 
cent  efficiency,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, arbitrarily  fixed,  sometimes  prac- 
tically before  the  time  study,  at  what  it  is 
judged  the  workers  can  be  forced  to  do. 
the  main  use  of  the  time  study  being  to 
prove  to  the  workers  that  the  task  can 
be  done  in  the  time  allowed.  Moreover, 
consistency  does  not  necessarily  prevail 
in   the  same   shop. 


Under  the  same  management,  some  of 
the  jobs  may  be  timed  carefully  and  the 
tasks  set  with  care,  while  others  are 
hastily  studied,  and  the  tasks  set  little 
better  than  crude  guesses.  Thus,  in 
practice,  100  per  cent  efficiency  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  mean  anything  from 
the  output  of  the  "swift"  to  a  "fat  job" 
even  for  the  plodder.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  general  im- 
provement and  greater  uniformity  may 
be  expected  in  ideals,  technique  and  re- 
sults obtained  through  time  study.  As 
things  are  now,  however,  formidable  ele- 
ments, stand  in  the  way. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  character  of 
the  time  study  man.  The  best  men  in 
this  work  are  perhaps  technically  quali- 
fied, but,  so  far  as  the  observation  of  the 
writer  has  gone,  the  best  of  them  are 
generally  technicians,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  of  fatigue,  little  un- 
derstanding of  psychology  and  tempera- 
ment, little  understanding  of  the  view- 
point and  problems  of  the  workers,  and 
with  almost  complete  lack  of  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  broader  economic 
and  social  aspects  of  working  class  wel- 
fare. Prevailingly,  they  were  found  to 
be  of  the  narrow-minded,  mechanical 
type,  poorly  paid,  poorly  trained,  and  oc- 
cupying the  lowest  positions  in  the  man- 
agerial organization,  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  men  who.  in  a  matter  where  judgment 
and  fairness  are  such  important  factors. 
could  he  expected  to  act  as  wise  arbiters 
between  employers  and  workmen. 

The  second  element  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  greater  uniformity  in  the 
ideals,  technique  and  results  of  time 
study  is  that  of  economy.  In  connection 
with  many  operations  performed  by  a 
group  of  workers,  the  conditions  fre- 
quently vary,  not  only  for  the  whole 
group,  but  between  workman  and  work- 
man engaged  in  it.  In  many  industries 
also,  materials  of  the  same  general  char 
acter  vary  in  quality,  and  products  of 
the  same  general  kind  made  with  the 
same  machinery  and  tools  are  not  strict- 
ly identical.  Under  such  circumstances, 
if  fair  tasks  are  to  be  set,  separate  time 
studies  must  be  made  for  all  such  varia- 
tions, but  such  carefuT  and  specific  stud 
ies  would  very  often  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  profits. 

Other  cases,  where  the  element  of 
economy  interferes  with  adequate  time 
study  and  careful  task  setting,  are  orders 
for  specialties,  not  likely  to  be  repeated, 
stock  orders  with  variations  or  special 
attachments,  rush  orders  on  new  lines  of 
product,  orders  which  require  consider- 
able experimentation  or  a  special  degree 
of  judgment  and  skill  in  layout  of  work. 
In  all  such  cases,  tasks  must  be  set,  if 
at  all,  with  little  or  no  actual  time  study, 
if  delay  and  expense  are  not  to  spoil  the 
market  and  eat  up  profits.  In  short,  it 
i-  only  in  connection  with  standard  pro- 
ducts requiring  moderate  skill  and  judg 
ment  in  layout  and  work,  that  economy 
seems  to  allow    of  adequate  application 


of  the  time  study  method.  Its  natural 
sphere  seems  to  be  routine  and  repeti- 
tive work. 

Generally  applied,  therefore,  even 
with  all  possible  care  and  liberality, 
time  study  and  task  setting  seem  to  be 
a  source  of  considerable  injustice  and 
irritation  to  the  workers.  When  we  de- 
scend in  the  scale  to  employers  who  have 
little  consideration  except  for  the  re- 
turns or  who  look  upon  time  study  and 
task  setting  as  a  sort  of  religion,  all 
these  sources  of  uncertainty  and  injus- 
tice are  exaggerated  with  the  added 
possibilities  of  overstrain,  exhaustion 
and  under  payment.  With  such  possi- 
bilities in  view,  neither  in  the  present 
nor  in  the  near  future,  is  there  any  rea- 
sonable ground  for  the  sweeping  labor 
claims  of  scientific  management  based 
on  time  study  as  a  method  of  task  set- 
ting and  efficiency  rating. 

In  making  this  statement,  however,  it 
is  not  intended  to  condemn  time  study 
and  task  setting  as  such,  or  to  deny  that 
under  certain  special  conditions,  results 
approaching  scientific  accuracy  are  pos- 
sible by  these  methods.  Neither  is  it  in- 
tended to  be  inferred  that  time  study- 
does  not  hold  out  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement over  the  current  methods  of 
task  setting  nor  that  in  some  scientific 
management  shops,  the  methods  used 
are  not  fair  and  the  results  attained  are 
not  beneficial  to  the  workers. 

Rate  Making 

In  any  discussion  of  scientific  man- 
agement and  wages,  two  distinct  matters 
demand  consideration — the  base  rate, 
sometimes  called  the  day-wage,  which 
constitutes  for  any  group  of  workers  the 
minimum  earnings  or  indicates  the  gen- 
eral wage  level  for  that  group ;  and  add- 
ed efficiency  payments  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  special  additional  re- 
wards for  special  attainments.  It  is 
the  claim  of  scientific  managers  that 
both  these  elements  are  scientifically  de- 
termined, that  individual  workers  are 
thus  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  ef- 
ficiency, and  that  the  rates  thus  estab- 
lished are  never  cut. 

Investigation  failed  to  disclose  any- 
thing scientific  in  connection  with  the 
setting  of  the  base  rates.  These  rates 
are  fixed  almost  universally  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  wage  levels  of  the 
region.  Where  current  rates  for  the 
particular  job  are  lacking,  the  new  base 
rates  seem  t<>  he  determined  partly  bj 
analogy,  and  partly  by  the  competitive 
wage  which  can  he  commanded  by  tin 
class  of  workers  who  are  to  perform  the 
new  tasks. 

In  several  cases,  base  rates,  higher 
than  those  current,  were  found  to  have 
been  set  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
attracting  better  workmen.  Cases  also 
were  found  oi  attempts  to  lower  the 
union  scale.  Scientific  management 
shops  seem  as  ready  as  Others  to  raise 
the   base    rates   as   the   wage   level   sjener- 
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ally  advances.  In  practice,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  scientific  or 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  connection  with 
this  whole  matter. 

Modes  of  Payment 

When  we  leave  the  subject  of  base 
rates,  and  turn  to  the  modes  of  payment 
devised  by  scientific  management,  rela- 
tive uniformity  at  once  gives  place  to 
bewildering  diversity  with  respect  both 
to  methods  and  results.  Each  of  the 
leaders,  Taylor.  Gantt  and  Emerson,  has 
worked  out  his  own  particular  payment 
scheme,  but  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake 
to  assume  either  that  no  other  than 
these  methods  of  remuneration  are  in 
use  in  scientific  management  shops,  or 
where  these  methods  are  adopted,  that 
they  are  of  necessity  strictly  adhered  to. 
Numerous  other  efficiency  payment  sys- 
tems have  been  devised  by  leaders  and 
independent  systematizers,  some  of 
which  have  found  their  way  even  into 
Taylor,  Gantt  and  Emerson  shops. 

A  considerable  variety  of  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  the  three 
standard  methods  was  also  found.  At 
the  same  time,  few  if  any  scientific  man- 
agement shops  have  found  it  desirable  to 
discard  altogether  the  older  modes  of 
payment.  Usually,  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  day  work,  even  in  high- 
ly systematized  shops.  Straight  piece 
work  is  also  surprisingly  prevalent,  some 
highly  commended  shops  showing  no  dis- 
position to  replace  it  for  certain  classes 
of  work.  Indeed,  the  unmodified  and 
strictly  applied  Taylor,  Gantt  and  Em- 
erson systems  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
the  typical  modes  of  payment  in  scien- 
tific management  shops. 

The  Taylor  differential  piece  rate  sys- 
tem is  infrequently  encountered.  The 
Gantt  task  and  bonus  system  is  frequent- 
ly modified.  Variation  in  the  Emerson 
system  and  its  effects  are  produced  in 
several  different  ways.  In  all  the  sys- 
tems of  efficiency  payment,  the  element 
of  quality  enters  with  quantity  into  the 
determination  of  the  awards  to  be  made; 
other  factors  also  may  affect  the  work- 
man. Various  supplementary  additions 
and  various  causes  for  deductions  may 
thus  become  involved  in  the  calculations. 

The  whole  situation,  moreover,  is 
complicated,  and  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tems upon  the  wage-workers  are  modi- 
fied by  bonus  and  premium  payments 
calculated  in  various  ways,  and  paid  for 
various  reasons  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  managerial  functionaries, 
principally  gang  foremen  or  functional 
foremen  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the 
payment  or  non-payment  of  these  addi- 
tional rewards  to  helpers  in  gang  work. 
In  fact,  once  the  principle  of  efficiency 
payments  is  recognized,  there  is  an  in- 
finite number  of  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  worked  out  and  applied  with  results 
to  the  worker  depending  entirely  upon 
the  designs  of  the  individual  adminis- 
trations. 


With  respect  to  the  unmodified  sys- 
tems of  payment  devised  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  schools  of  scientific  manage- 
ment under  consideration,  it  may  be  said 
that  none  of  them  except  the  differential 
piece  rate  makes  it  clear  that  scientific 
management  intends  to  purchase  labor 
by  specification.  All  of  them  belie  the 
claim  that  scientific  management  pays 
workers  in  exact  proportion  to  efficiency. 
One  of  them  has  the  obvious  intent  of 
weeding  out  the  lower  grades  of  work- 
ers, while  the  other  two  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  make  such  workers  quite  un- 
profitable to  the  employer.  Two  of  them 
lend  themselves  to  the  exploitation  of 
mediocre  workers,  those  who  can  deliver 
a  medium  output,  but  cannot  attain  to 
a  standard  task  set  high.  All  of  them 
furnish  a  strong  stimulus  to  high  effi- 
ciency and  output,  but  in  themselves  fur- 
nish no  apparent  check  to  over-speed- 
ing and  exhaustion.  All  of  them  are 
capable  of  being  liberally  applied,  but 
all  can  also  be  used  as  instruments  of 
oppression  through  the  undue  severity 
of  task  setting  or  efficiency  rating. 

Finally,  all  the  systems  tend  in  their 
direct  effects  to  center  the  attention  of 
the  worker  on  his  individual  interest  and 
gain,  and  to  repress  the  development  of 
group  consciousness  and  interest.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  these  systems  are 
admirably  suited  to  stimulate  the  work- 
ers., but  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  virtue 
in  the  union  principles  of  group  solid- 
arity and  group  uniformity  and  in  so  far 
as  the  systems  lay  claim  to  scientific 
accuracy  or  special  conformity  to  jus- 
tice in  award,  they  must  be  judged  ad- 
versely. 

With  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
rates  under  scientific  management,  a 
somewhat  equivocal  situation  seems  to 
exist.  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  scientific  management  has  fos- 
tered the  idea  that  rates  should  not  be 
cut,  and  that  there  is  much  in  the  ideals 
and  general  theory  which,  when  fully 
applied,  should  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  situation  greatly  in  this  re- 
spect, as  compared  with  what  obtains  in 
the  average  unorganized  shop.  Never- 
theless, to  say  that  rates  in  scientific 
management  shops  are  never  cut,  and 
to  assume  that  the  whole  influence  of 
scientific  management  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  maintenance  of  rates,  would  be 
patently  opposed  to  the  facts.  Rates  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  cut  openly  in  scientific 
management  shops,  but  the  payment 
methods  employed,  together  with  the 
methods  of  task  setting,  lend  themselves 
readily  to  indirect  cutting.  Time  study 
analysis  can  almost  always  be  used  to 
alter  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the 
task  or  of  the  product.  When  this  has 
been  done,  a  new  task  can  be  set,  and 
a  new  rate  established  without  osten- 
sible violation  of  the  scientific  manage- 
ment principle  of  maintenance  of  rates, 
and  often  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
workmen. 


It  is  the  very  essence  of  scientific 
management  to  make  such  improvements 
wherever  possible,  and  while  good  man- 
agers who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
workers  at  heart,  endeavor  to  see  that 
workers  shall  not  be  made  thus  to  suffer, 
unscrupulous  employers  are  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  these  methods  to  de- 
mote workmen,  and  actually  lower  wage 
rates.  The  different  systems  of  pay- 
ment also  would  seem  to  afford  special 
possibilities  and  inducements  for  man- 
ipulating the  conditions  of  work  and  act- 
ual rates  of  the  workers. 

The  fact  seems  clear  that  there  is  a 
conflict  of  tendencies  within  the  thing 
itself.  There  is  strong  inducement  for 
scientific  managers  to  maintain  rates 
strictly,  and  the  honest  efforts  of  those 
who  deserve  the  name  so  to  maintain 
them  can  hardly  be  impugned.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  greatest  ad- 
vance toward  efficiency  for  which  scien- 
tific management  stands  is  obtained  by 
the  constant  alteration  of  conditions  of 
work  and  tasks  through  time  study. 
Such  alterations,  almost  of  necessity, 
mean  constant  indirect  rate  cutting. 

Over-exertion  and  Exhaustion 

Scientific  management,  according  to 
Mr'.  Taylor,  guards  the  workers  against 
over-speeding  and  exhaustion,  nervously 
and  physically,  as  the  result  of  many 
characteristic  devices  and  effects  of  sci- 
entific management : 

By  standardizing  equipment  and  per- 
formance, thus  tending  to  prevent  ignor- 
ance in  bidding  and  cut-throat  competi- 
tion; 

By  substituting  exact  knowledge  for 
guesswork  in  the  setting  of  the  task  and 
the  determination  of  the  hours  and  other 
conditions  of  work ; 

By  careful  studies  of  fatigue  and  the 
setting  of  the  task  on  the  basis  of  a  large 
number  of  performances  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent capacity,  and  with  due  and  scien- 
tific allowance  for  the  human  factor  and 
legitimate  delays; 

By  removing  the  suspicions  of  employ- 
ers that  the  workers  are  soldiering,  and 
eliminating  the  need  for  pace  setters; 

By  turning  speeders  into  instructors 
and  transferring  responsibility  for  con- 
triving the  best  methods  of  work  from 
the  workers  to  the  management ; 

By  removing  from  each  worker  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  of  others,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  beginners  and  help- 
ers : 

By  maintaining  the  best  conditions  for 
performing  work,  through  furnishing 
the  best  materials  and  tools  at  the  proper 
time  and  place ; 

By  training  the  workers  in  the  most 
economical  and  easiest  methods  of  per- 
forming operations ; 

By  instituting  rational  rest  periods 
and  modes  of  recreation  during  the 
working  hours,  and 

By  surrounding  the  workers  with  the 
safest  and  most  sanitary  shop  condi- 
tions. 
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Mr.  Taylor  has,  without  doubt,  put  his 
finger  upon  the  chief  causes  of  over- 
speeding,  and  has  pointed  out  efficient 
means  of  safeguarding  the  workers 
against  its  evil  effects.  Unfortunately, 
investigation  indicated  that  scientific 
management,  in  practice,  furnishes  no 
reasonable  basis  for  the  majority  of 
these  specific  claims  in  the  present,  and 
little  hope  for  their  realization  in  the 
near  future.  Standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  performance  is  frequently  neg- 
lected. 

Time  study,  as  practised,  generally 
falls  far  short  of  substituting  knowledge 
for  guess  work  in  the  setting  of  the  task. 
Proper  instruction  of  the  workers  is 
often  lacking.  The  suspicions  of  the 
employers  that  the  workers  are  soldier- 
ing are  not  always  removed.  The  ap- 
parent need  for  pace  setters  is  not  al- 
ways abated.  Speeders  are  not  always 
turned  into  instructors.  The  best  tools 
and  materials  are  not  always  furnished 
at  the  proper  time  and  place.  The  work- 
ers are  not  always  trained  in  the  most 
economical  and  easiest  methods  of  per- 
forming  operations. 

In  all  these  matters,  the  utmost  varia- 
tion prevails  in  scientific  management  as 
in  other  shops.  Moreover,  the  facts  se- 
cured in  this  investigation  seem  to  show 
that  practically,  scientific  management 
has  not  materially  affected  the  length 
of  the  working  day,  and  where  stand- 
ardization and  inspection  are  not  prop- 
erly carried  out,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
is  obviously  out  of  place,  to  talk  of  trans- 
ferring from  the  workers  to  the  man- 
agement responsibility  for  contriving 
the  best  methods  of  work,  and  removing 
from  each  worker  responsibility  for 
the  work  of  others,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  beginners  and  helpers. 

The  Question  of  Fatigue 

Rest  periods  and  modes  of  recreation 
during  working  hours  were  infre- 
quently encountered,  and  while  the 
introduction  of  scientific  management 
systems  has  the  tendency,  without 
doubt,  to  clean  up  the  shop  and 
improve  the  condition  of  belting,  ma- 
chinery and  arrangements  of  material 
equipment  generally,  all  of  which  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  sanitation  and  safety, 
several  shops  visited  were  below  good 
standards  in  these  latter  respects.  With- 
out doubt,  scientific  management  can  and 
often  does  go  far,  through  the  study  of 
machinery  and  the  careful  observation  of 
the  ongoing  process  of  production,  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  proper  allow- 
ances for  legitimate  delays  not  connected 
directly  with  the  human  factor. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fatigue  studies,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  speeding  and  exhaustion,  Mr. 
Taylor's  claims  seem  to  break  down  com- 
pletely. No  scientific  fatigue  studies 
were  found  taking  place  in  the  shops, 
and  the  time  study  men  employed,  who 
should    be    charged    with    such    studies. 


seem  in  general  to  be  quite  indifferent 
or  quite  ignorant  in  regard  to  this  whole 
matter. 

Efforts  to  discover  from  scientific 
management  experts  proper  methods  for 
studying  fatigue  brought  out  only  vague 
replies.  Were  it  not  for  certain  ex- 
amples cited  in  scientific  management 
texts,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground 
for  crediting  it  with  scientific  aspira- 
tions in  this  direction.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  attention  is  given  to  fatigue 
in  scientific  management  shops.  Cases 
were  found  where  the  health  and  .energy 
of  the  workers  were  carefully  observed 
and  attempts  were  made  to  adapt  the 
work  to  their  condition,  but  the  methods 
employed  were  the  rough-and-ready  ones 
of  common-sense  observation.  The 
writer  has  a  strong  impression  that 
scientific  management  workers  in  gen- 
eral are  not  over-speeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
special  methods  of  scientific  manage- 
ment to  prevent  speeding-up  where  the 
technical  conditions  make  it  possible  and 
profitable,  and  there  is  much  in  these 
methods  to  induce  it  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous  employers. 

Tenure  and  Opportunity 

Scientific  managers  claim  that  the  way 
is  open  for  all  workers  to  become  "first- 
class"  men.  They  are  stimulated  to  this 
by  the  systems  of  efficiency  payments, 
which  furnish  immediate  rewards  for 
increased  or  improved  output.  The  rec- 
ord of  each  man  is  known  to  the  em- 
ployer, so  that  no  one  can  be  held  back 
by  prejudice  or  favoritism.  Functional 
foremanship  creates  many  new  and  ad- 
vantageous positions  not  heretofore  with- 
in the  reach  of  shop  workers.  There  is 
a  much  closer  association  between  the 
shop  workers  and  the  management  staff. 
The  way  to  the  top,  therefore,  is  always 
open  for  the  man  of  energy  and  ability. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
in  this  connection  indicates  that  some  of 
the  claims  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reveals  counteracting 
tendencies  and  effects.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  fully 
and  properly  applied,  scientific  manage- 
ment more  surely  and  speedily  separates 
the  efficient  from  the  inefficient  workers, 
and  affords  speedier  and  more  certain 
promotion  and  advancement  to  the 
former  than  management  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  It  cannot,  however,  greatly  en- 
large the  field  for  promotion  compared 
with  the  great  number  of  workers,  and, 
in  practice,  the  methods  of  promotion 
and  advancement  vary  greatly  in  char- 
acter and  merit  with  the  individual  shop 
management. 

Scientific  managers  make  the  claim 
that  shop  discipline,  in  the  old  sense,  is 
practically  eliminated  by  the  spirit  and 
characteristic  methods  of  their  systems. 
Trade  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  charge 
unnecessary  managerial  interference  by 
a   host   of  petty  officials   present   in   the 


scientific  management  shop,  and  that  a 
multiplicity  of  new  offenses  is  created, 
resulting  in  increased  fining  and  docking 
of  the  workers  who  fail  to  meet  the 
severe  tests  and  intricate  arrangements 
of  the  system.  In  theory,  the  scientific 
managers  would  appear  to  have  the  best 
of  the  argument,  and  the  writer  was 
agreeably  struck  by  the  absence,  in  prac- 
tice, of  rough  and  arbitrary  disciplinary 
authority.  In  general,  it  would  seem 
that  scientific  management  does  lessen 
the  rigors  of  discipline,  as  compared  with 
other  shops  where  the  management  is 
autocratic,  and  the  workers  have  no  or- 
ganization and  no  voice  in  determining 
the  conditions  of  work  and  disciplinary 
code.  On  the  other  hand,  it  creates  the 
possibility  of  great  disciplinary  severity 
and  refinements.  Much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  industry,  the  com- 
petitive conditions,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
individual   management. 

The  investigation  brought  out  nothing 
to  distinguish  scientific  management  as 
unique  in  respect  to  methods  of  dis- 
charge and  length  of  service,  but  much 
to  indicate  that  it  has  developed  in  prac- 
tice no  consistency  o&  methods,  results 
or,  perhaps,  even  tendencies.  A  separate 
labor  bureau  often  exists  whose  chief 
official  is  generally  charged  with  review- 
ing and  recording  the  circumstances  of 
discharge,  but  rarely  with  any  final  au- 
thority. This  sometimes  rests  with  the 
superintendents,  sometimes  with  the  fore- 
man. The  grounds  of  discharge  seem 
to  be  those  current  in  ordinary  shops, 
though  apparently  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  worker's  productive  record.  The 
extent  of  discharge  seems  to  depend, 
here  as  elsewhere,  upon  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  the  motives  of  the  particu- 
lar management.  Enough  data  were  se- 
cured to  show  that  in  respect  to  length 
of  service  and  labor  turnover,  the  great- 
est variations  exist  in  scientific  manage- 
ment shops  as  in  those  outside,  depend- 
ing mainly  on  the  industry  and  general 
industrial  conditions. 

The  Charge  of  Autocracy 

Organized  labor  declares  that  scien- 
tific management  is  essentially  autocratic 
— a  reversion  to  industrial  autocracy.  It 
forces  the  workers  to  depend  upon  the 
employers'  conception  of  fairness,  and 
limits  the  democratic  safeguards  of  the 
workers.  It  tends  to  gather  up  and 
transfer  to  the  management  all  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge,  the  judgment  and 
the  skill  of  the  workers,  and  monopolizes 
their  initiative  and  skill  in  connection 
with  the  work.  It  ordinarily  allows  the 
workmen  no  voice  in  hiring  or  discharge, 
the  setting  of  the  task,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  wage-rate  or  the  general  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

Scientific  management,  further,  says 
organized  labor  greatly  intensifies  un- 
necessary managerial  dictation  and  dis- 
cipline; tends  to  prevent  the  presenta- 
tion   and    denies     the     consideration    of 
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grievances,  and  tends  to  increase  the 
number  of  shop  offenses  and  the  amount 
of  docking  and  fining.  It  introduces 
the  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion  and  con- 
test among  the  men,  and  thus  destroys 
the  solidarity  and  co-operative  spirit  of 
the  group.  It  has  refused  to  deal  with 
the  workers  except  as  individuals.  It  is 
incompatible  with  and  destructive  of 
unionism.  It  destroys  all  the  protective 
rules  established  by  unionism,  and,  fin- 
ally, it  is  incompatible  with  and  destruc- 
tive of  collective  bargaining. 

The  Claim  of  Democracy 

Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
that  scientific  management  is  the  es- 
sence of  industrial  democracy.  It  sub- 
stitutes the  rule  of  law  for  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  foremen,  employers  and 
unions,  and  treats  each  worker  as  an 
independent  personality.  It  transfers  to 
the  workers  the  traditional  craft  knowl- 
edge which  is  being  lost  and  destroyed 
under  current  industrial  methods;  les- 
sens the  rigors  of  shop  discipline;  pro- 
motes a  friendly  feeling  and  relation- 
ship between  the  management  and  the 
men  and  among  the  workers  of  the  shop 
or  group.  It  gives  a  voice  to  both  par- 
ties— to  the  workers  equal  voice  in  the 
end  with  the  employer — and  substitutes 
joint  obedience  to  fact  and  law  for 
obedience  to  personal  authority.  No 
such  democracy  has  ever  existed  in  in- 
dustry before. 

Every  protest  of  every  workman,  says 
Mr.  Taylor,  must  be  handled  by  those 
on  the  management  side,  and  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  complaint  settled,  not 
by  the  opinion,  either  of  the  management 
or  the  workmen,  but  by  the  great  code 
of  laws  which  has  been  developed,  and 
which  must  satisfy  both  sides.  Both 
can  refer  only  to  the  arbitrament  of 
science  and  fact.  Scientific  management 
thus  makes  collective  bargaining  and 
trade  unionism  unnecessary  as  means  of 
protection  to  the  workers,  but  it  wel- 
comes the  co-operation  of  unionism. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  two 
distinct  conceptions  of  industrial  democ- 
racy, and  that  the  failure  of  the  Taylor 
group  and  the  unionists  to  agree  as  to 
the  character  of  scientific  management, 
in  this  respect,  results  largely  from  the 
fact  that  neither  party  has  grasped  the 
viewpoint  of  the  other.  Each  argues 
the  matter  in  terms  of  his  own  concep- 
tion, assuming  this  to  be  common  to 
both.  Each  arrives  thus  at  conclusions 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  other,  and 
each,  therefore,  wonders  at  the  stupidity 
or  intellectual  dishonesty  of  the  other, 
perhaps  without  just  cause. 

A  careful  study  of  the  facts  underly- 
ing the  claims  and  counter-claims  in  this 
connection  forced  the  investigator  to  the 
following  conclusions :  The  conception 
of  democracy  held  by  Mr.  Taylor,  which 
postulated  a  fundamental  harmony  of 
interests  between  employers  and  work- 
ers,  all   the   relations  between   them  de- 


termined by  the  impersonal  dictates  of 
natural  law  and  fact,  is,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  a  Utopian  dream.  The  demo- 
cratic or  autocratic  character  of  scien- 
tific management  must,  for  the  present, 
therefore,  be  judged  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  furnishes  the  workers,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  an  opportu- 
nity of  directly  expressing  and  enforcing 
their  viewpoint,  as>  against  that  of  the 
employer,  and  of  protecting  their  stand- 
ards of  work  and  pay  against  his  possible 
aggression. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
scientific  managers  are  divided,  in  their 
attitude  toward  industrial  democracy. 
A  very  few  are  truly  democratic  in 
spirit  and  purpose.  Some  think  them- 
selves democratic,  but  analysis  of  their 
ideas  and  attitudes  shows  them  to  be  in 
reality  adherents  of  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism in  industry.  More  are  definitely 
committed  to  the  ordinary  autocratic  at- 
tiude   of  employers  generally. 

In  practice,  scientific  management, 
generally  tends  to  weaken  the  competi- 
tive power  of  the  individual  worker, 
thwarts  the  formation  of  shop  groups, 
and  weakens  group  solidarity.  More- 
over, scientific  management  generally  is 
lacking  in  arrangements  and  machinery 
necessary  for  the  actual  voicing  of  the 
workers'  ideas  and  complaints,  and  for 
the  democratic  consideration  and  adjust- 
ment of  grievances.  Collective  bargain- 
ing has  ordinarily  no  place  in  the  de- 
termination of  matters  vital  to  the  work- 
ers, and  the  attitude  toward  it  is  usually 
tolerant  only  when  it  is  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Finally,  unionism,  where  it  means  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  enforce  the  view- 
point and  claims  of  the  workers,  is  in 
general  looked  upon  with  abhorrence, 
and  unions  which  are  viewed  with  com- 
placency are  not  the  kind  which  organ- 
ized labor  in  general  wants,  while  the 
union  co-operation  which  is  invited  is  al- 
together different  from  that  which  they 
stand  ready  to  give.  In  practice,  scien- 
tific management  must,  therefore,  be  de- 
clared autocratic — in  tendency  a  rever- 
sion to  industrial  autocracy  which  forces 
the  workers  to  depend  upon  the  employ- 
ers' conception  of  fairness,  and  limits 
the  democratic  safeguards  of  the  work- 
ers. 

Causes  of  Short-comings 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  great  possible  benefits  of  scientific 
management,  and  to  men  and  shops  of 
exceptional  merit.  There  is  too  another 
side  of  the  matter — viz.,  unfounded  and 
unproved  trade  union  objections,  which 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  discuss 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  study. 
In  this  field,  reasonable  conformity  to 
certain  important  ideals  and  claims  can 
be  shown  to  exist.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered that  scientific  management  is 
still  in  its  infancy  or  early  trial  stages, 
and  that  immaturity  and  failure  to  at- 
tain ideals  in  practice  are  necessary  ac- 


companiments to  the  development  of  any 
new  industrial  or  social  movement. 
Doubtless,  many  of  its  short-comings 
will,  therefore,  be  cured  by  time.  Be- 
fore this  can  be  brought  about,  how- 
ever, certain  potent  causes  of  present 
evil  must  be  eradicated. 

Dangers  to  Labor 

The  first  of  these  is  a  persistent  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  experts  and  man- 
agers to  apply  scientific  management  and 
its  methods  outside  its  natural  sphere. 
As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  time 
study  and  modes  of  payment,  these  meth- 
ods can  be  applied  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy and  justice  only  where  produc- 
tion is  relatively  stable,  and  only  in  the 
more  simple  and  repetitive  lines  of  work. 
Much  of  the  evil  of  which  workers  com- 
plain in  scientific  management  shops  is 
due  to  attempts  to  apply  these  methods 
indiscriminately  and  arbitrarily  to  all 
sorts  of  industries,  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  and  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

A  second  chief  source  of  danger  to 
labor  is  that  scientific  management  of- 
fers its  wares  in  open  market,  but  it 
has  developed  ro  means  by  which  it  can 
control  the  use  of  these  by  the  purchaser. 
While  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
it  is  generally  true  that  the  manage- 
ment, in  calling  in  a  systematizer,  has 
its  own  very  special  and  immediate  ends, 
and  that  the  systematizer  does  not  have 
a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  his  plans  and 
purposes.  He  is  subject  to  the  will, 
judgment  and  whim  of  the  employing 
or  proprietorial  personnel.  The  out- 
come is  frequently  conflict  between  the 
systematizer  and  the  management,  re- 
sulting in  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme  only  partially  worked  out  or  the 
retirement  of  the  expert,  leaving  the 
management  to  apply  crudely  the  meth- 
ods partially  r'nstalled,  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  the  workers  and  their  in- 
terests. 

Thirdly,  scientific  management  is 
closely  interlocked  with  the  mechanism 
of  production  for  profit,  and  the  law  of 
economy  rules.  Many  things  which 
would  be  desirable  from  the  ideal  stand 
point,  and  which  are  a  practical  neces- 
sity, if  the  interests  of  the  workers  are 
to  be  fully  protected,  are  not  always  or 
usually  economical.  This  is  especially 
true  of  time  study,  task  setting  and  rate 
making.  Here,  it  frequently  happens 
that  relatively  simple  and  crude  tests 
serve  to  establish  conditions  and  lay 
down  rules  that  will  increase  production 
and  profits  without  giving  rise  to  glar- 
ing injustices  or  causing  open  labor  pro- 
test, and,  even,  it  may  be,  with  immedi- 
ate gain  to  most  of  the  workers  over 
their  previous  wages  and  conditions  of 
employment,  while  the  more  thorough 
tests  which  would  be  required  to  secure 
relative  justice  to  all  the  workers  ?.nd 
to  insure  long  time  benefits  to  them  are 
uneconomical,  costing  more  than  they 
would  return  to  the  management. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  even  the 
most  thoroughgoing  scientific  manage- 
ment experts  halt  the  work  of  installa- 
tion far  short  of  conditions  which  would 
make  good  the  labor  claims  of  scientific 
management,  and  content  themselves 
with  "making  allowances,"  which  "in 
their  judgment"  are  sufficient  to  offset 
any  evils  and  injustices  which  might 
arise  out  of  the  crudity  of  their  tests 
and   studies. 

Fourthly,  the  shortcomings  of  scien- 
tific management  in  practice  are  largely 
due  to  the  existence  and  practice  of  self- 
styled  scientific  management  systematiz- 
es and  time  study  experts,  who  lack, 
in  most  respects,  the  ideals  and  training 
essential  to  fit  them  for  the  work  which 
they  claim  to  be  able  to  do.  Scientific 
management,  as  a  movement,  is  cursed 
with  fakirs.  The  great  rewards  which 
a  few  leaders  in  the  movement  have  se- 
cured for  their  services  have  brought 
into  the  field  a  crowd  of  industrial  pat- 
ent medicine  men.  The  way  is  open  to 
all.  No  standards,  or  requirements, 
private  or  public,  have  been  developed 
by  the  application  of  which  the  goats 
can  be  separated  from  the  sheep,  and 
employers  have  thus  far  proved  credul- 
ous. So  the  scientific  management 
shingles  have  gone  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  fakirs  have  gone  into  the  shops, 
and,  in  the  name  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, have  reaped  temporary  gains  to 
the  detriment  of  the  real  article,  the  em- 
ployers  and   the   workers. 

What  proportion  of  the  numerous  fail- 
ures of  so-called  scientific  management, 
of  the  positive  errors  and  evils  of  time 
study,  task  setting  and  rate  making, 
found  in  shops  under  this  name,  are  due 
to  the  work  of  these  fakirs,  is  matter  on 
which  no  judgment  can  be  passed, 
though  scientific  managers  have  various- 
ly estimated  the  fakirs  as  four  out  of 
five,  or  nine  out  of  ten.  The  certainty 
is  that  this  element  exists;  that  its  repre- 
sentatives, apparently,  cannot  be  clearly 
distinguished  and  set  off  under  existing 
circumstances  from  the  more  legitimate 
scientific  management  practitioners;  that 
the  legitimate  scientific  management 
group  seems  powerless  to  eliminate  or 
control  it ;  and  that  it  exposes  employ- 
ers and  workers  alike  to  the  losses  and 
injustices  of  crude  and  inaccurate  in- 
dustrial tinkering — all  in  the  name  of 
scientific  management  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  promises  and  its  claims. 

Fifthly,  on  the  whole,  and  barring 
some  notable  exceptions,  the  sponsors 
and  adherents  of  scientific  management, 
experts  and  employers  alike,  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  very  much  that  con- 
cerns the  broader  humanitarian  and  so- 
cial problems  which  it  creates  and  in- 
volves, especially  as  these  touch  the 
character  and  welfare  of  labor.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  newness  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  questions  involved,  and 
their  consequent  unfamiliarity  with 
many    facts    and    problems    which    have 


been  brought  into  prominence  recently 
by  the  students  of  the  social  sciences, 
and  especially  with  the  newer  viewpoints 
and  standards  of  judgment  that  have 
thus  been  developed.  The  prominent 
members  of  the  scientific  management 
group — engineers  and  employers  for  the 
most  part — seem  to  be  developing  their 
economic  and  social  theories,  in  fact,  al- 
most wholly  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience  and  of  the  simple  funda- 
mental and  general  assumptions  which 
economists  and  social  scientists  gener- 
ally have  tried  out  and  abandoned.  Their 
reasonings  and  conclusions  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  therefore,  have  many  of 
the  marks  of  the  naivete  of  early  scien- 
tific beginnings. 

This  awakening  to  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  by  the  engineers  and  scien- 
tific management  employers,  is,  in  itself, 
a  most  hopeful  sign.  They  are  close  to 
the  problems  of  industry.  Their  efforts 
seem  bound,  in  the  end  to  correct  eco- 
nomic errors  and  to  enrich  economic 
thought.  In  the  present,  the  tendency 
is  to  rush  in  boldly  with  crude  state- 
ments of  "laws"  and  "solutions"  and 
"claims,"  that  could  be  made  good  only 
on  the  basis  of  much  that  social  science 
at  its  best  has  as  yet  not  attained.  And 
these  solutions  and  claims  are  rendered 
the  more  naive  and  inadequate  by  the 
fact  that  these  engineers  and  employers 
have  not  approached,  as  a  rule,  and,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  occupations  and 
experiences,  cannot  approach  any  real 
comprehension  of  die  peculiar  conditions 
and  relations  that  create  the  aims,  atti- 
tudes, problems,  standards,  and  ideals  of 
the  workers,  whose  needs  and  welfare 
and  sense  of  justice  they  easily  assume 
to  interpret  and  to  be  able  to  satisfy. 

To  their  minds,  therefore,  the  delicate 
and  difficult  part  of  the  task  of  installa- 
tion is  the  solution  of  the  material,  me- 
chanical and  organic  problems  involved. 
They  tend  to  look  upon  the  labor  end  of 
their  work  as  a  simple  technical  matter 
of  so  setting  tasks  and  making  rates  that 
the  workers  will  give  the  fullest  pro- 
ductive co-operation.  They  tend  naively 
to  assume  that  when  the  productivity  of 
tlie  concern  is  increased  and  the  labor- 
ers are  induced  to  do  their  full  part  to- 
ward this  end,  the  labor  problem  in  con- 
nection with  scientific  management  is 
satisfactorily  solved.  In  short,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  labor  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  looked  at  as  one  aspect  of 
the  general  problem  of  production  in  tlie 
shop,  and  it  is  trustfully  assumed,  that, 
if  it  is  solved  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem, it  must  also  be  solved  with  due  re- 
gard to  labor's  well-being  and  its  just 
demands. 

Ultimate  Effects  on  Labor 

We  come  now  to  more  fundamental 
matters — inherent  characteristics  of  sci- 
entific management,  and  its  more  ultimate 
effects  upon  labor  and  labor  welfare. 
assuming  it  to  be  fully  and  properly  ap- 


plied. Scientific  management,  at  its 
best,  furthers  the  modern  tendency  to- 
ward the  specialization  of  the  workers. 
Its  most  essential  features — functional 
foremanship,  time  study,  task  setting 
and  efficiency  payments — all  have  this 
inherent  effect. 

Specialization 

Functional  foremanship  means  that 
the  worker  is  to  have  taken  from  him 
much  that  he  formerly  had  to  perform 
in  connection  with  a  particular  task.  It 
projects  the  managerial  activity  down 
into  every  phase  of  shop  work.  As  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  it  effects  a  more  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  work  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men  by  taking  from  the 
latter  many  of  the  activities  which  they 
were  formerly  obliged  to  perform.  But 
it  is  not  merely  in  sweeping  from  the  Job 
its  auxiliary  operations  that  scientific 
management  tends  to  specialize  the  work 
and  the  workers. 

Time  study,  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
all  systems  of  scientific  management, 
tends  inherently  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
job  or  task  itself.  The  chief  function  of 
time  study  is  the  analysis  of  work,  the 
reduction  of  operations  to  their  elemen- 
tary motions  and  units,  and  the  recom- 
bination of  these  elements  into  operations 
more  quickly  and  easily  performed.  The 
preponderating  tendency  of  time  study. 
therefore,  is  to  split  up  the  work  into 
-mailer  and  simpler  operations  and  tasks, 
and  to  further  the  invention  of  new  ma- 
chinery of  a  more  automatic  type,  and 
of  machinery  for  the  performance  of 
former  hand  operations. 

With  functional  foremanship  lopping 
off  from  the  job  auxiliary  operations. 
and  time  study  tending  to  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  task  itself,  task  setting  and 
efficiency  methods  of  payment  come  into 
play  as  forces  tending  to  confine  the 
worker  to  a  single  task  or  narrow  range 
of  operations.  The  worker  is  put  upon 
the  special  task  for  which  he  seems  best 
adapted,  and  he  is  stimulated  by  the 
methods  of  payment  employed  to  make 
himself  as  proficient  as  possible  at  it. 
When  he  succeeds  in  this,  to  shift  him 
to  another  task  ordinarily  involves  an 
immediate  and  distinct  loss  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workman  himself  natur- 
ally resents  being  shifted  to  a  new  task 
involving  thus  an  immediate  loss  in  his 
earnings. 

This  inherent  tendency  to  specialization 
is  buttressed,  broadened  in  its  scope  and 
perpetuated  by  the  progressive  gathering 
up  and  systematizing  in  the  hands  of  the 
employers  of  all  the  traditional  craft 
knowledge  in  the  possession  of  the  work- 
ers. With  this  information  in  hand,  ami 
functicnal  foremanship  to  direct  its  use, 
scientific  management  claims  to  have  no 
need  of  craftsmen  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term,  and.  therefore,  no  need  for  an 
apprenticeship  system  except  for  the 
training     of     functional     foremen.       It. 

\(  otitinufd   oh   fi'oi'  6S5.] 
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ONE  durable  good  has  already  grown  out  of 
the  contest  over  the  nomination  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  for  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the 
recognition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assertion  on 
the  other,  of  the  relation  to  our  higher  courts 
borne  by  a  group  in  the  community  whose  wishes, 
or  prejudices,  or  ideals,  or  good  opinion,  or  sanc- 
tion, or  confidence — what  you  will — have  hitherto 
not  been  weighed  in  the  discussion  of  such  ap- 
pointments. 

The  reference  is  not  to  President  Lowell  and 
his  cpmpany  of  protestants — built  up  around  a 
few  Boston  law  firms — who  as  one  of  our  closest 
students  of  labor  laws  remarked,  "Not  liking  Mrs. 
Jones  at  all,  find  many  things  at  fault  with  her." 
Nor  is  the  reference  to  the  faculty  of  Harvard  law 
school  which  with  one  exception  broke  with  the 
perhaps  unconscious  class-consciousness  of  the 
bench  and  bar  and  business  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  came  out  favoring  Mr.  Brandeis'  con- 
firmation— the  exception  being  a  law  professor 
who  had  been  worsted  by  him  in  a  big  case. 
Neither  is  the  reference  to  the  group  of  Boston 
social  workers  who,  as  recorded  in  last  week's 
Survey,  have  gone  on  record  expressing  their 
faith. 

The  reference  is  to  the  rank  and  file  of  working 
people  who  have  found  him  a  true  man.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Brandeis  is  better  known  among  the 
farmers  of  the  West  for  his  conservation  fight 
than  he  is  in  our  industrial  districts  for  his  con- 
structive work  in  proving  out  the  constitutionality 
of  labor  laws  before  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
states  and  the  nation. 

It  may  be  a  decade  before  this  latter  service  will 
be  seen  in  perspective.  But,  in  New  York,  he  has 
come  to  grips  with  the  economic  struggle,  and  in 
the  garment  trades  which  have  brought  wealth  and 
disorder  to  the  city,  opportunity  and  tragedy  to 
immigrant  working  men  and  women — the  very 
factories  they  work  in  running  into  the  thousands 
—he  helped  mold  the  framework  of  a  new  indus- 
trialism. Where  there  was  injustice  and  anarchy, 
he  showed  the  way  of  order  and  good  spirit; 
where  there  was  tyranny  and  coercion,  he  showed 
the  way  of  democratic  self-control.  So  that, 
among  people  to  whom  the  justice  and  democracy 
of  America  are  interpreted  by  a  host  of  pettv  civil 
officials,  interferences,  and  brute  facts  of  life,  his 
nomination  becomes  an  earnest  that  America  real- 
ly means  what  they  wore  jrroping  towards  when 
they  took  shin  and  called  it,  in  a  dozon  tongues, 
the  "land  of  liberty  and  of  opportunity." 


THIS  great  body  of  people  have  acclaimed 
the  Brandeis  nomination.  That  in  itself 
would  be  a  thing  to  ponder  over  in  any  considera- 
tion of  how  our  Supreme  Court  may  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  governed ;  how  its  legal  acumen  may 
be  strengthened  with  human  understanding. 

But  with  it  has  gone  another  fact,  that  this 
confidence-inspiring  service  by  Mr.  Brandeis  has 
not  been  performed  at  expense  of  losing  the  good 
opinion  of  the  other  parties  to  these  wrenching 
economic  contests.  Thus  it  is  that  leading  employ- 
ers in  the  garment  trades ;  labor  leaders  who  have 
led  the  men;  and  attorneys  who  have  represented 
both;  arbitrators  and  negotiators  who  have  been 
colleagues  of  Mr.  Brandeis  in  one  or  another  of  a 
score  of  tense  causes;  and  social  workers,  journal- 
ists, citizens  who  have  been  close  observers, — all 
have  joined  in  the  statement  published  on  page 
684.  Certainly  no  such  endorsement  has  ever 
been  given  a  judicial  nominee  in  the  history  of  the 
American  bench,  at  once  so  inclusive  of  all  eco- 
nomic grades  and  so  balanced. 

In  their  too  bumptious  statement,  the  New  Eng- 
land objectors  declared  that  Mr.  Brandeis  did  not 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Here  is  con- 
fidence expressed,  and  here  are  people — a  great 
segment  of  them  running  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  social  order.  Out  of  their  own  experience  they 
testify  to  that  confidence ;  and  out  of  the  common 
experience  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands,  who  in 
the  days  of  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  strike  out  of 
which  the  protocol  emerged,  no  less  than  in  the 
slow  processes  of  industrial  adjudication,  have 
come  to  believe  in  the  integrity,  the  large  mind, 
the  judicial  capacity  of  this  man  whose  name  has 
been  put  before  the  United  States  Senate. 


MEDTCAL  literature  has  been  smattered  with 
lighter  verse  since  the  days  of  the  bar- 
bers and  magicians.  Apparently  every  new  group 
that  crystallizes  among  doctors  breaks  out  into 
chants  of  their  craft.  When  the  eugenics  labora- 
tory was  started  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the  young 
biologists  there  contrived  a  ballad  of  creation  in 
its  most  primitive  forms  which  they  roared 
around  beach  fires. 

Fioentgenists  are  one  of  the  newer  groups  in 
medical  research,  probing  as  deep  into  the  mys- 
teries and  paraphernalia  of  light  and  electricity 
as  their  X-rays  do  into  the  human  frame;  and  ac- 
cumulating a  vocabulary  which  must  afford  them 
clinical  material  in  the  shape  of  fractured  jaws. 

The  last  issue  of  the  American  Quarterly  of 
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Roentgenology  presents  some  verses  written  by 
Caroline  Bartlett  Crane  which  play  upon  this  ver- 
nacular and  add  to  the  rhymes  of  the  profession. 
For  example: 

An  Unfair  Advantage 
What  topsy-turvy  men,  alas ! 
Who  better  see  through  wood  than  glass! 
And,  given  a  Merry  Widow  hat, 
Show  but  the  wires  and  pins  of  that ! 
And  are  your  fluoroscopic  eyes 
To  all  our  foibles  just  as  wise? 
You  "see  through  us,"  'tis  my  belief, 
Shoe-pegs  to  unerupted  teeth  ! 
What  if  no  pericardium  stays, 
Outside  the  heart,  your  wizard's  gaze ! 
Then  shall  your  new  mysterious  ray 
Snatch  all  our  mystery  away ! 
You  scare  us  so  that  we  would  fain 
Go  hide  behind — a  window  pane  ! 

Mrs.  Crane  is  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sukvey  as  a  sanitary  surveyor  and  civic  reformer ; 
but  here  she  is  writing  as  hostess  at  a  dinner  of 
Roentgenists,  her  husband  (Dr.  A.  W.  Crane)  be- 
ing president  of  the  National  Roentgen-Ray  As- 
sociation. 


THE  federal  Children's  Bureau  called  atten- 
tion in  its  third  annual  report  to  our  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  interest  in  the  family  as  an  insti- 
tution. The  law  directs  the  bureau  to  study  infant 
mortality,  the  birth-rate,  orphanage  and  deser- 
tion—all subjects  requiring  information  as  to 
family  structure.  But  how  many  fathers  are 
there  in  the  United  States?  How  many  mothers? 
How  many  of  these  work  for  gain  outside  their 
homes?  No  one  knows.  Yet,  the  unpublished 
census  returns  of  1890,  1900  and  1910  contain  the 
number  of  children  born  to  each  mother,  and  the 
number  surviving  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  be- 
side the  answers  to  these  elementary  questions. 

The  importance  of  this  data  is,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  greater  than  ever  before,  because  of 
the  bills  introduced  into  the  legislatures  estab- 
lishing compulsory,  contributory  sickness  insur- 
ance for  all  employes  receiving  less  than  $1,200  a 
year.  This  slumbering  census  data— whose  exist- 
ence is  thus  fortunately  revealed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau — would  give  us  an  authoritative  basis 
upon  which  to  estimate  the  cost  of  such  insurance 
in  any  state. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  public,  apprised 
of  this  great  mine  of  facts  in  possession  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  will  demand  that  it  be  made 
available  as  effectively  as  the  business  interests 
have  always  demanded  comprehensive  informa- 
tion regarding  manufactures. 


THE  appropriation  bill,  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments, is  now  before  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
It  includes,  of  course,  an  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  does  more  than  that; 
it  goes  into  detail  and  provides  for  the  salaries 
of  every  individual  in  every  bureau  included  in 
the  bill,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Com- 


mission to  the  office-boy.    And  it  provides  for  ex- 
penses, all  carefully  classified. 

Any  position  not  specifically  named  in  the  bill 
is  therefore  to  be  eliminated,  not  directly,  but  by 
starvation.  A  careful  reading  fails  to  reveal  any 
reference  to  the  two  chief  factory  inspectors,  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  or  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration. 

This  means  that  the  reorganization  sponsored 
by  the  Factory  Investigation  Commission,  that 
put  New  York's  inspection  service,  as  far  as  equip- 
ment went,  on  a  par  with  the  best  in  the  world, 
is  to  be  wrecked  at  its  most  vital  point. 

It  means  that  just  as  the  whole  country  is  awak- 
ening to  the  tremendous  importance  of  industrial 
hygiene  and  its  direct  relation  to  the  pocketbook 
of  both  employer  and  employe,  New  York  is  to 
throw  out  its  inspectors  who  have  been  working 
in  this  field. 

It  means  that  the  state  through  whose  great 
port  most  of  the  tide  of  immigration  flows,  where 
the  exploitation  of  the  immigrant  begins  and 
reaches  its  highest  development,  is  to  stop  its  work 
of  protecting  and  assisting  the  immigrant. 

It  is  explained  that  the  job  of  ripping  the  Labor 
Department  to  pieces  is  in  the  interest  of  "econ- 
omy." It  is  not  an  economy  to  the  working  peo- 
ple, whose  health  interests  are  now  to  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  not  an  economy  to  the  immigrants 
who  are  now  to  be  exploited  freely  by  everyone 
from  the  railroads  down  to  the  porters  and  board- 
ing-house runners,  without  effective  official  pro- 
test. 

It  is  not  an  economy  to  the  public,  which  has 
to  pay  the  bill  eventually  for  disease  and  crime. 
It  is  true  that  the  offices  in  question  have  not  al- 
ways been  most  admirably  administered.  That 
can  be  changed,  however.  Abolishing  the  offices 
in  this  secret,  underhanded  manner  is  not  a  blow 
at  poor  administration.  It  is  a  blow  at  good  gov- 
ernment and  public  decency. 


WHEN  a  really  able  artist  gets  wrought  up 
over  what  seems  to  him  a  social  wrong, 
something  is  likely  to  happen.  Something  did 
happen  when  John  Galsworthy  wrote  Justice  and 
treated  the  English  public  to  a  remorseless  pic- 
ture of  the  meaning  of  imprisonment.  Reforms 
that  previous  efforts  had  not  brought  about  in 
years  were  accomplished  in  a  few  months. 

We  shall  have  a  chance  to  see  how  Americans 
will  respond  to  this  gripping  tragedy  of  Gals- 
worthy's when  the  play  is  presented  in  New  York 
early  in  March. 

TOWARDS  ULTIMATE  HARMONY 

TEMPERATE  and  disinterested  thought  on 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace  exists  in  dis- 
tressed Europe  to  a  greater  degree  than  news- 
papers tell.  One  inspiriting  example  is  the  report 
of  a  Conference  toward  a  Pacifist  Philosophy, 
held  in  London.1  Bertrand  Russell,  Edward  Car- 
penter, Herbert  Burrows,  Patrick  Gcddes,  J.  A. 

'Towards  Ultimate  Harmony.  Published  for  the  League  of 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Headley  Bros.,  140  Bishopsgate,  London. 
E.  C. 
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Hobson,  were  among  the  speakers,  though  the 
papers  of  the  last  two  are  unfortunately  not  in- 
cluded; and  the  mere  names  suggest  variety  in 
outlook  and  high  intellectual  quality. 

Here  is  no  pusillanimous  pleading  for  "a  tame 
and  sheepish  peace";  rather  a  vigorous  probing 
of  fundamentals,  in  human  and  national  relations. 
One  of  the  essays  justly  remarks  that  the  worst 
thing  about  the  war  is  "not  the  disgusting  fight- 
ing but  the  disgusting  thinking,"  such  amazing 
throw-backs  in  the  intellectual  life  confront  one 
everywhere,  among  one's  dearest  friends  as  in 
one's  own  muddled  mind.  The  thinking  here  is 
helpful  and  clean,  whether  it  provokes  assent  or 
disagreement.  It  is  good,  for  instance,  while  the 
English  press  sneers  at  our  apathy,  to  read  from 
an  Englishman  such  words  as  these : 

"Love  of  peace  is  promoted  by  a  nation  which,  like  Ameri- 
ca at  the  present  moment,  refrains  from  fighting  in  spite 
of  what  is  conventionally  an  unimpeachable  casus  belli; 
and  in  spite  of  almost  complete  immunity  from  the  risk  of 
defeat.  The  fact  that  a  great  nation  can  deliberately  re- 
fuse to  meet  violence  with  violence  and  choose  instead  a 
course  likely  to  diminish  the  amount  of  violence  in  the 
world,  is  much  more  capable  of  opening  men's  eyes  to  the 
madness  of  war  than  even  the  most  violent  punishment." 

The  papers  open  with  Mr.  Eussell's  keen  argu- 
ment for  passive  resistance — a  sort  of  prose  ex- 
pansion of  Shelley's  Mask  of  Anarchy  with  rea- 
soning added.  The  terse  cogent  thinking  is  highly 
to  be  commended  to  those  inclined  to  settle  the 
whole  question  with  a  few  platitudes  about  cour- 
age, honor  and  the  defense  of  the  weak :  it  quick- 
ens perception  of  the  splendid  heroism  and  dis- 
cipline for  which  such  a  policy  would  call,  and  of 
its  possible  effectiveness. 

But  the  writer  returns  on  himself  at  the  end, 
confessing  that  people  have  not  imagination 
enough  to  follow  him,  and  concludes : 

"Although  I  firmly  believe  that  the  adoption  of  passive 
rather  than  active  resistance  would  be  good  if  a  nation  could 
be  convinced  of  its  goodness,  yet  it  is  rather  to  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  strong  central  authority  that  I  should  look  for 
the  ending  of  war." 

So  the  way  is  open  toward  Leagues  of  Peace. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  the  papers  is  to  move 
in  a  rather  rarified  atmosphere,  where  direct 
political  applications  are  craved  in  vain.  But 
one  cannot  apply  a  principle  till  one  has  got  it, 
the  cheerful  American  practice  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  and  these  more  ethical  papers 
have  their  own  value.  It  is  good  to  be  told,  as  in 
an  article  by  Caroline  Playne,  how  the  vitalistic 
Bergsonian  philosophy  makes  for  pacifism;  it  is 
good  to  get  help  toward  forming  necessary  and 
ignored  distinctions,  as  between  passive  resist- 
ance and  non-resistance,  between  the  use  of  vio- 
lence and  the  use  of  force. 

Survey  readers,  however,  will  especially  wel- 
come the  clear  recognition  that  many  causes  of 
war  lie  deep  in  the  economic  life;  that  "our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  system  lias  been  animated 
largely  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  military 
system";  and  that  no  superficial  measures  short 
of  drastic  reconstruction  based  on  moral  growth 
can  bring  a  peace  worth  having. 


This  recognition  is  especially  clear  in  the  essay 
by  that  ever  thought-provocative  person,  Edward 
Carpenter.  The  essay  begins  with  a  panegyric 
on  war  that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
shows  how  from  the  dawn  of  history,  war  has 
"ploughed  up  human  nature"  to  the  raising  of 
its  very  best  crops,  how  "war  and  enmity  are 
the  wet-nurses  of  love  and  friendship."  It  points 
out  hopefully  that  all  over  Europe  at  this  very 
day,  a  healthful  process  is  going  on — new  ideas 
spreading  from  the  contacts  occasioned  by  the 
collision  of  nations  which  may  be  preparing  a 
new  internationalism  more  swiftly  than  any  of 
the  processes  of  peace  could  do. 

This  granted,  Carpenter  incisively  demon- 
strates that  the  time  for  the  values  born  of  war  is 
drawing  to  an  end  because  the  struggle  by  which 
life  is  maintained  is  approaching  a  higher  level. 
The  Will  to  Power  is  a  poor  formula ;  it  must  yield 
to  a  broader,  in  which  it  can  form  one  factor  only 
— the  Will  to  Expression.  A  nation  cannot  real- 
ize this  nobler  will  by  jealously  seeking  to  oust  its 
neighbors  from  the  sun. 

The  end  to  which  he  looks  is  no  "fat,  foolish 
and  sentimental  peace,  replete,  like  a  modern 
hotel,  with  every  luxury,  and  with  universal 
benevolence  all  around";  it  is  "such  a  peace  as 
shall  at  least  breed  the  virtues  partly  due  to  war 
— solidarity,  courage,  comradeship,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  common  cause."  This  common 
cause,  where  look  for  it?  In  the  constructive 
growth  of  society,  with  its  attendant  heroisms 
and  devotions,  its  disciplines,  risks,  martyrdoms! 
"The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  constructive  cre- 
ative life  of  each  people,  rooting  deeper,  will  pass 
below  nationality  and  find  its  purpose  in  a  great 
constructive  humanity. ' ' 

To  envisage  the  tremendous  work  for  this  end, 
is  to  feel  unendurable  impatience  with  the  pueril- 
ities and  waste  of  international  war.  In  telling 
words,  Carpenter  outlines  the  sweep  of  practical 
programs,  with  their  demands.  He  ends  with 
defining  a  stern  alternative :  Either  embrace  with 
passionate  resolution  some  such  great  human 
purpose,  or  go  back  again  to  war  as  necessary  to 
manhood. 

"The  horrors  that  we  see  around  us  today  spring  in  their 
root  from  the  fact  that  warfare  is  the  internecine  condition 
of  our  own  lives.  Since  parasitism  and  the  deliberate  prey- 
ing of  one  person  upon  the  labors  of  another  is  a  root  con- 
dition of  our  social  life,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  this  should  occasionally  manifest  itself  in  external 
warfare  and  the  attempt  of  one  nation  to  prey  upon  an- 
other. ...  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  war,  the  cure  must 
go  deep,  even  to  the  banishment  of  mutual  robbery  and 
slaughter  out  of  our  own  midst.  .  .  .  The  nations  of 
Europe  stand  round  today  to  look  for  Hague  conferences, 
federations,  ententes  and  alliances  to  save  them  from  their 
own  folly;  but  the  simple  and  efficient  command,  though  in- 
deed most  difficult  to  follow,  is  'Wash  yourselves  and  be 
clean.'  " 

It  is  an  exhilarating  essay.  One  rises  from 
reading  it  with  the  prayer  echoed  by  another  of 
these  writers:  "Lord,  that  we  might  receive  our 
sight." 

VlDA  D.    SCUDDER. 
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BRAN  DEIS 

Statement  presented  at  Washington  this  week  by  Newton  D. 
Baker,  former  manor  of  Clerelaml,  president  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  ami  representatives  of  a  large  (/roup  of 
New  York  manufacturers,  labor  leaders,  arbitrators,  social 
workers  and  others,     [ace  puye  6'Si.J 


Hon.  William  E.  Chilton, 

CHAIItMAX    SUIiCOMMlTTEF.    OF    THE    .TTDICtARY    COMMIT- 
TEE,   SENATE    BUILDING,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

Sir:  The  inquiry  which  your  subcommittee  is  now 
making  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affords  us  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  duty. 

The  reputation  of  a  lawyer  who  has  not  held  public 
office  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  state  or  city  in  which  he 
practices  his  profession.  While  Mr.  Brandeis  has  not  held 
public  office,  his  reputation  extends  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  own  city  and  state. 

The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  his  qualifications  is 
derived  especially  from  our  knowledge  of  work  performed 
by  him  in  our  own  city  of  New  York.  Some  of  these 
services  are  of  a  purely  local  character;  others  have  been 
performed  for  organizations  whose  offices  are  in  this  city, 
but  whose  sphere  of  influence  extends  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

As  to  the  services  for  these  latter  organizations,  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer  to  his  successful  advocacy 
before  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  and  the  highest  courts 
of  five  states,  in  eight  cases  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  state  statutes.  This  service  was  to  support  these  laws 
and  to  promote,  by  judicial  decrees  in  these  cases,  the  en- 
largement of  the  constitutional  basis  for  industrial  justice 
by  establishing  upon  firm  ground  the  power  of  the  law- 
makers of  the  nation  to  protect  by  law  women  engaged  in 
industry  from  excessive  hours  of  labor  and  unhealthful 
conditions  of  employment.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Brandeis  has 
been  in  these  efforts  uniformly  successful,  that  in  the  de- 
cisions which  have  been  rendered  in  these  cases  his  views 
have  been  accepted  and  made  a  part  of  the  judicial  prece- 
dents on  which  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  countless 
men  and  women  are  to  depend,  is  a  professional  service, 
the  value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Brandeis'  services  in  these  important  cases 
and,  indeed,  all  the  services  to  which  we  refer  were  unpaid 
and  were  the  expressions  of  a  lawyer's  ideals  in  action, 
is  a  concrete  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

So  far  as  our  city  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  our  duty 
to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  for  the  distinguished 
service  which  he  has  performed  in  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace — notably  by  his  contribution  of  the  "preferential 
union  shop"  as  the  basis  for  arbitration  between  more 
than  600  manufacturers  and  more  than  100,000  employes 
engaged  in  the  so-called  needle  trades  whose  annual  out- 
put is  approximately  $300,000,000.  In  these  trades  almost 
every  year,  strikes,  involving  great  financial  loss  to  both 
employers  and  employes  and  great  hardship  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  consuming  public,  had  long  been  customary. 
For  six  years  these  trades  have  been  at  peace.  Law  and 
order  have  superseded  anarchy. 

This  achievement  fraught  with  inestimable  blessings  to 
our  city  of  New  York,  has  come  through  what  may  be 
described  as  an  industrial  court  over  which  Mr.  Brandeis 
himself  has  presided,  and  to  which  have  been  brought  for 
orderly  and  peaceful  solution  all  the  disagreements  which 
had  theretofore  resulted  in  yearly  strikes  of  almost  un- 
paralleled bitterness.  The  success  of  this  tribunal  re- 
quired that  not  only  the  employers  and  employes,  but  also 
the  public  opinion  of  the  city  should  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity,  fairness,  wisdom  and  broad- 
mindedness  of  Mr.  Brandeis.  The  varied,  concrete  and 
practical  difficulties  which  this  unpaid  industrial  tribunal 


has  been  called  upon  to  solve — a  tribunal  which  in  very 
literal  sense  has  depended  for  its  existence  mainly  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  also  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  public — have  been,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  signal  proof 
of  the  possession  by  Mr.  Brandeis  of  those  qualities  essen- 
tial to  a  judge,  a  patient  capacity  to  hear  and  understand 
both  sides  and  an  ability  to  reach  wise  and  just  conclusions. 
Because  of  his  services  throughout  these  years  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  rendered,  we,  as  employers, 
employes  and  residents  of  New  York,  feel  it  our  duty  at 
this  time  to  testi  fy  to  the  steadfast  confidence  in  which 
Mr.  Brandeis  is  held  among  us. 


[Note:  Signatures  are  as  iudk 
merely  for  purposes  of  descripti 
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[Chairman       Publlo       Service 
Commission.] 
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[Secretary    Federal    Council    of 
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CHARLES   It.    CRANE 

feeder  ic  c.  iiowe 

[Commissioner      of      Immigra- 
graiion,   New   York.] 
Stephen  ft.  wise 

\  If  alibi  Free  Synagogue.] 
FLORENCE    KKI.I.H  Y 

[Secretary        National        Con- 
sumers'   League. [ 
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[Commissioner      of     Public 
Charities.  | 
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[Director  New   York  School  of 
Philanthropy.  ] 
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[Editor  The  Survey.] 
ERNEST   POOLE 
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[New  Republic.] 
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JOHN   Ii.   ANDREWS 

[Secretary    American   Associa- 
tion  for  Labor  Legislation.] 
FRANK    OLIYF.R    HALL 

[Minister    Church    of    Divine 
Paternity,  j 
PERCY  STICK  YEY  GRANT 

[Rector  Church  of  Ascension.] 
MARY   I).    DREIER 

[Former    President,     Woman's 
Trade   Union    League.  ] 
jnnv    II A  Y\'ES   HOLMES 
[Minister  Church  of  Ihe Messiah.] 
NoR\IAN   HA  POtlOII 

[Editor   Harper's    Weekly.] 
JOll  v  ELLIOTT 

I II  rail  worker    Hudson    Ouild.] 
Aliot.PH    I.EWISOHN 

[Chairman    National    Commit- 
tee  on    Prisons    and   Prison 
Labor.] 
GAY LORD  S.    WHITE 

\  Ionian    Settlement.] 
WILLIAM   II.   MATTHEWS 
SAM     1.    I.EWISOIIV 

ha i ley  it.  nnititiTT 

AMOS   R.   E.   FIXC HOT 
E.    It.     V     SEI.Ili  \iA  V 

[Professor  nf   Political    Econo- 
mic Columbia  f'nirerslty.] 
MORN  AY    WILLIAMS 

|  President     New     York     State 
Child   Labor  Committee.] 
UEXRY   R.  SEAGER 

[President    American    Associa- 
tion for   Labor   Legislation.] 
OWEN    ft.    LOVEJOY 

[Secretary       National       Child 
Labor   Committee.] 


JOHN   MITCHELL 

[Chairman     New     York     State 
Industrial    Commission.] 
JAMES    P.    HOLLA  Ml 

[President      New      York     State 
Federation  of  Labor.] 
PETER  BRADY 

[Secretary       Allied       Printing 
Trades  Council.  New   York. ] 
OEORf.i:    II  lull  \  \CK 

[General    Manager    Cloak    and 
Skirt    Makers    Union.] 
SOI  '>  I'O.V    POI.OKOFF 

[Chief       Clerk,       Dress       and 
Wuistnia  leers'   Union.] 
PHILIP   LAP  LOW  117. 

[Secretary  for  Unions  of  Joint 
Board.] 


Labor  Leaders 


M.    KOYINISKY 

[President   Joint    Board  Cloak 
and    Skirtmakcrs'    Union.] 
J.  II A  LP  IN 

[Seretury   Local   .1   of  Cloak  d 
Suit  makers'    Union.] 
I.    LANCER 

[Secretary  Joint    Board   Cloak 
<f   8  ii  It  makers'   Union.] 
MORRIS   T.   LEADER 

[Secretary    Local    S3,    Cloak   rf 
Suit  makers'    Union.] 
JOH\  A.  DYCKH 

[Secretary    Local    1.1,    Cloak    A 
Suitmukers     Union.] 
PAUL    MET'/. 

[Secretary    Local   SS,   Cloak   * 
Suitmakers'    Union.] 


MAX  MEYER 
M.   SILBERMAN 


Manufacturers 
e.  J.    WILE 
ALBERT  ADLER 


W.    Fl  SCH  MAN 
R.  SADOWSKY 


[All  of  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers'  Association] 

JACOB  J.   GOLDMAN  GEORGE   S.    LEWY       NATHAN  GIXSBURG 
L.    E.    ROSEN  FELD       HARRY    CODY  HARRY    SCH  LANG 

H.    SHAPIRO  ARNOLD   S.    KUPFER  MORRIS    WEISS 

[All  of  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association] 

BELLE    ISRAELS    M0SKOWIT7.         [Chief      Protocol      Clerk      for 
Manufacturers  of  Dress  and    Waist  Industry.] 

Associates  in  Arbitration  Work 


HAMILTON    HOLT 

[Editor      Independent,     repre- 
senting     manufacturers      on 
Arbitration     Hoard.] 
HENRY    HRI  ERF 

[Ciy      Chamberlain.      Member 
Council    of    Conciliation.] 
HENRY    MOSKOW  117. 

[Prcs.      Municipal      Civil     Ser- 
vice      Com  mixtion,        former 
Clerk  of  Arbitration  Board.] 
WALTER   /■:.    ii  /.)  L 

[Former    Member    Arbitration 
Hoard.  ] 
ROBERT  BRURRB 

[Representative    of    Unions    on 
Arbitration     Bourd.] 
LII.I.I  I  V    /(     WAI.II 

[Member  Joint  Board  of  Sani- 
tary   Control.] 


JULIUS    HENRY   COHEN 

[Counsel    for   Manufacturers.] 
MORRIS  IIII.I.QIIT 

[Counsel    for    Unions.] 
WM.  JAY    SCIIIEFFEI.IN 

[I'res.  Citizens  Union  *  Chair- 
man    Joint     Hoard     Sanitary 
Control      Cloak,     Suit     and 
Skirt    Industry.] 
WM.   .1.    THOMPSON 

[Representative    of    Unions   on 
Hart,  Shaffner  if  Murx  Arbi- 
tration   Board.] 
CHARLES   L.    HERNHETUHR 
[Chamber  of  Commerce,   Mem- 
ber Council  Conciliation.] 
GEO.    II.    KIRCH  W  EY 

]  Warden    of   Sinq    Sinn.   Mem- 
ber Council  Conciliation.] 
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SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 
AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

[Continued  from  page  680.] 

therefore,   tends   to   neglect   apprentice- 
ship except  for  the  training  of  the  few. 

As  this  systematized  body  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  hands  of  the  employer  grows, 
it  is  enabled  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
operation,  and  attack  and  specialize  new 
operations,  new  crafts,  and  new  indus- 
tries, so  that  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
more  and  more  work  to  simple,  special- 
ized operations,  and  more  and  more 
workers  to  the  position  of  narrow 
specialists.  But  scientific  management 
is  not  only  inherently  specializing,  it  also 
tends  to  break  down  existing  standards 
and  uniformities  set  up  by  the  workmen, 
and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
stable  conditions  of  work  and  pay. 

Tendency  to  Change 

Time  study  means  constant  and  end- 
less change  in  the  methods  of  operation. 
No  sooner  is  a  new  and  better  method 
discovered  and  established  and  the  con- 
ditions of  work  and  pay  adapted  to  it 
than  an  improvement  is  discovered  in- 
volving perhaps  new  machinery,  new 
tools  and  materials,  a  new  way  of  doing 
things,  and  a  consequent  alteration  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  work  and  pay, 
and  perhaps  a  reclassification  of  the 
workers.  Change  and  more  change  is 
the  special  purpose  and  mission  of  this 
special  instrument  and  central  feature  of 
scientific  management. 

Certain  conclusions  inevitably  follow : 
Scientific  management,  fully  and  prop- 
erly applied  tends  to  the  constant  break- 
down of  the  established  crafts  and 
craftsmanship,  and  the  constant  elimina- 
tion of  skill  in  the  sense  of  narrowing 
craft  knowledge  and  workmanship,  ex- 
cept for  the  lower  orders  of  workmen. 

What  this  means  in  increased  competi- 
tion of  workman  with  workman  can  be 
imagined.  Were  the  scientific  manage- 
ment ideal  as  at  present  formulated  fully 
realized,  any  man  who  walks  the  street 
would  be  a  practical  competitor  for  al- 
most any  workman's  job.  Such  a  situa- 
tion would  inevitably  break  down  the 
basis  of  present-day  unionism  in  its 
dominant  form,  and  render  collective 
bargaining,  as  now  practised,  impossible 
in  any  effective  sense  in  regard  to  the 
matters  considered  by  the  unions  most 
essential.  Add  to  all  this  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  employers  in  the  progres- 
sive gathering  up  and  systematizing  of 
craft  knowledge  for  their  own  use,  and 
the  destruction  of  apprenticeship,  which 
cuts  the  workers  off  from  the  perpetua- 
tion among  them  of  craftsmanship,  and 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  scientific 
management,  as  far  as  present-day 
unionism  and  collective  bargaining  are 
concerned,  seem  inevitable,  unless  some 
means  can  be  found  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  development  outside  the  shop. 

Granting  the  correctness  of  this  inter- 
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Within  the  wide  boundaries  of 
our  country,  embracing  more  than 
three  million  square  miles,  dwell  a 
hundred  million  people. 

They  live  in  cities,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets  and  remote  farms.  They 
are  separated  by  broad  rivers,  rugged 
mountains  and  arid  deserts. 

The  concerted  action  of  this  far- 
flung  population  is  dependent  upon 
a  common  understanding. 

Only  by  a  quick,  simple  and  un- 
failing means  of  intercommunication 
could  our  people  be  instantly  united 
in  any  cause. 

In  its  wonderful  preparedness  to 
inform  its  citizens  of  a  national  need, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  and 
unequaled.  It  can  command  the 
entire  Bell  Telephone  System,  which 


completely  covers  our  country  with 
its  network  of  wires. 

This  marvelous  system  is  the 
result  of  keen  foresight  and  persist- 
ent effort  on  the  part  of  telephone 
specialists,  .vho  have  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  provide  a  means  of 
communication  embracing  our  whole 
country,  connecting  every  state  and 
every  community,  to  its  last  indi- 
vidual unit. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  distinctly 
American  achievement,  made  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  and  its 
like  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 

Through  it,  our  entire  population 
may  be  promptly  organized  for  united 
action  in  any  national  movement, 
whether  it  be  for  peace,  prosperity, 
philanthropy  or   armed   protection. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


NOW  READY 

ANTHRACITE 

An  Instance    of   Natural    Resource  Monopoly 

By  SCOTT  NEARING 

Dean  of  the  College  of  A  rfs  and  Sciences, 
Toledo  University 
Dr.  Wearing  uses  the  private  ownership  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  t3  show  the  way  in   which  consumers 
and  workers  may  expect  to  fare  at  the  hands  of  other 
monopolies   of   natural    resources.     The  book  is  an  in- 
cisive, stimulating  analvsi*  of  a  problem  that  is  vital  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
251  pages.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 


At  All  Booksellers  or  fro.  .1  the  Publishers 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia 


JUST 


PUBLISHED 


The  Principles  of 
Labor   Legislation 

By  JOHN  R.  COMMONS 

Professor  of  Po  it real  Economy,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  etc, 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

Secretary  Jlrverican  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  etc. 

Trie  authoritative  exposition  by  two  leading  ex- 
perts cf  a  subject  of  immediate  and  general  im- 
portance.   The  definite  work  on  this  si  bject. 
$2.00   net. 

HARPER  &   BROTHERS 
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Here's  a 

NEW  PROPOSITION 

A  Typewriter   by   Parcel   Post  on 
Ten  Days'  Free  Examination 

This  typewriter  is  not  an  unknown  machine   of  unknown 
make.     It  is  the 


Remington 
Junior 


the  very  latest  addition  to  the  great  Remington  family  of  type- 
writers. A  new  and  smaller  Remington — built  for  the  needs  of 
the  professional  man  and  the  home. 

At  the  end  of  io  days,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us 
$50.00.  Ten  monthly  payments  of  $5.00  each  may  be  arranged 
if  you  prefer.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  it,  send  it  back;  no 
obligation  involved. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company, 

( I  ucorporatcd  ) 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


(Survey) 


Send  me  a  Remington  Junior  Typewriter  on  free  examination.  It  is  understood  that 
I  may  return  the  machine,  if  I  choose,  within  ten  day..  ]f  I  decide  to  purchase  it,  I 
agree  to  pay  $ 5". go  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  (or  in  ten  monthly  installments  of 
$5.00  each.) 


N 


ational    federation    of    Day 
Nurseries 


Eleventh  Biennial  Conference, 

Chicago,   May  1-2,  1916 

All  who  are  interested  are  invited. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Miss 
Marjory  Hall,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  =  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

and  50  equally  vital  questions  thoroughly 
debated  in  the  DEKATERS'  HANDBOOK 
SERIES.  Indispensable  to  public  speakers 
and  all  well  informed  people.  Cloth,  $1.00 
each,  postpaid.  What  topic  interests  you? 
For  complete  list,  address 
H.  C.  WILSON  CO..  BOX  S,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


A  book  of  inspiration 
to  all  who  are  fighting 
tuberculosis. 

The  Beloved  Physician 

Edward  Livingston  Trudeau 

By  Stephen  Chalmers 


"In  this  glowing  little  sketch  Mr.  Chalmers 
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pretation,  the  more  ultimate  effects  of 
scientific  management,  unsupplemented, 
should  it  become  universal,  upon  wages, 
unemployment  and  industrial  peace,  are 
matters  of  pure  speculation.  During  the 
period  of  transition,  the  highly  trained 
workers  cannot  hope  to  maintain  their 
wage  advantage  over  the  semi-skilled 
and  less  skilled  workers.  There  will  be 
a  leveling  tendency.  Whether  this  level- 
ing will  be  up  or  down,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

At  present,  the  writer  believes  that 
scientific  management  is  making  the  re- 
latively unskilled  more  efficient  than  ever 
before,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
ceiving under  it  greater  earnings  than 
ever  before.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  native  efficiency  of  the  working 
class  must  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  ap- 
prenticeship if  no  other  means  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  forthcoming.  More- 
over, the  whole  scheme  of  scientific  man- 
agement, especially  the  gathering  up 
and  systematizing  of  the  knowledge 
formerly  the  possession  of  the  workers, 
tends  enormously  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  capitalism.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  greater  ease  of  replacement  must 
make  the  security  and  continuity  of  em- 
ployment inherently  more  uncertain.  If 
generally  increased  efficiency  is  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  management,  unemploy- 
ment would  in  the  end  seem  to  become 
less  of  a  menace,  but  during  the  period 
of  transition,  we  should  expect  its  in- 
crease. 

Finally,  until  unionism,  as  it  pre- 
dominantly exists,  has  been  done  away 
with  or  has  undergone  essential  modifi- 
cation, scientific  management  cannot  be 
said  to  make  for  the  avoidance  of  strikes 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial 
peace.  So  long  as  present-day  unionism 
exists,  and  unionists  continue  to  believe, 
as  they  seem  warranted  in  doing,  that 
scientific  management  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  organizations  or  their  pres- 
ent rules  and  regulations,  unionism  will 
doubtless  continue  to  oppose  it  whenever 
and  wherever  opportunity  affords. 

Scientific  management,  like  the  pro- 
gressive invention  of  machinery,  seems 
to  be  a  force  urging  us  forward  toward 
an  era  of  specialized  workmanship  and 
generally  semi-skilled  or  less  skilled 
workmen.  Here  we  glimpse  the  great 
problem  with  which  its  spread  and  de- 
velopment confront  modern  society.  No 
solution  or  series  of  solutions  offered  for 
this  problem  can  be  considered  at  all 
adequate  which  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  such  a  situation.  It  is  a  long-time 
problem  which  requires  a  long-time  solu- 
tion. 

Walter  Drew,  counsel  for  the  National 
Erectors'  Association,  takes  issue  in  next 
week's  Survey  with  some  of  the  points 
brought  out  by  Luke  Grant  in  his  re- 
port for  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  regarding  the 
dynamite  campaign  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers. 
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" BEETERS" 

[Continued  from  page  660.] 

and  more  were  expected  later.     Nearly 
all  these  children  were  beet-workers. 

III. — The  Rockwood  Place  School 

The  Rockwood  Place  School  in  Dis- 
trict 5  of  Larimer  county  had  a  total 
enrollment  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  school  year  1915-16  of  136  pupils,  of 
whom  practically  every  one  was  a  beet- 
worker.  The  enrollment  for  September 
was  64,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
53;  for  October,  the  enrollment  was  51 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  had 
dropped  to  39 ;  for  November,  the  en- 
rollment was  129  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  67.6.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  school  month,  24  additional 
children  enrolled — they  had  already 
missed  three  months,  a  third  of  the 
school  year,  and  will  probably  miss  more 
time  in  the  spring. 

IV. — The  Sanders  School 

Six  brothers  and  sisters,  from  six  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  among  the 
pupils  attending  the  Sanders  School  in 
District  30  of  Logan  county.  They  be- 
long to  a  family  that  has  resided  in  this 
county  for  many  years  and  owns  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  land,  one  hundred 
of  which  were  in  beets  last  autumn. 
They  failed  to  attend  school  40  per  cent 
of  the  time  in  the  first  three  months  and 
were  responsible  for  22.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  absences  in  this  period. 

The  attempt  made  in  several  localities 
to  meet  the  situation  by  segregating  the 
beet-workers  in  special  schoolrooms  or 
buildings  which  are  closed  in  the  sea- 
sons of  beet-work,  is  at  best  a  palliative 
designed  to  protect  the  regular  school- 
work  from  the  disorganization  that  fol- 
lows late  enrollment  of  numbers  of  new 
pupils,  as  much  as  to  benefit  the  beet- 
workers  themselves.  It  does  not  get 
down  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Neither 
does  the  plan  of  opening  school  earlier  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  dismiss  the  chil- 
dren for  work  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
measures  evade  the  real  issue  which 
must  be  squarely  met  before  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved. 

The  interests  of  the  child  and  not  of 
agriculture,  must  be  the  primary  consid- 
eration. The  state  rightly  lays  down 
the  proposition  that  childhood  is  the 
period  for  protection  and  education  and 
acts  upon  this  by  providing  schools  and 
requiring  children  to  attend  until  they 
are  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.  This 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  supple- 
mented by  the  mother's  pension  act  to 
cover  cases  where  its  operation  occasions 
hardship.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
child  and  his  welfare;  and  situations, 
such  as  that  in  connection  with  sugar- 
beet  culture,  where  the  emphasis  is 
shifted  to  considerations  of  less  vital 
concern  should  be  so  dealt  with  as 
promptly  to  restore  the  standard  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion  is  built.     Schools   for  all  the  chil- 
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IN  this  story  of  the  longshoremen  are  found  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  produced  and  will  produce,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  continue,  the  distress  and  dislocation  of  healthy  community  life 
which  came  so  forcibly  to  the  front  and  so  stirred  us  in  the  years 
1914  and  1915.  .  .  .  Mr.  Barnes'  study  was  an  intimate  and  careful 
one.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the  men,  of  the  conditions  of  labor 
which  affect  them,  of  the  relations  existing  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers and  bosses,  and  of  their  own  efforts  to  co-operate  with  one  an- 
other in  trying  to  improve  their  lot  in  life.    .     .    . 

EXTRAORDINARILY  long  and  continuous  hours,  and  even  days,  of 
*-*  work  result  in  exhaustion  and  breakdown.  Lack  of  certain  physi- 
cal safeguards  against  accidents,  as  well  as  lack  of  thorough  supervision 
over  the  men,  result  in  unnecessary  injuries  and  death.  Lack  of  places 
where  men  may  wait  when  work  is  not  going  on  or  where  they  may  eat 
and  sit  during  the  lunch  hour  drives  them  into  innumerable  saloons 
which  continually  invite  them  with  sympathetic  hospitality.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  is  that  many  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  piers  can- 
not earn  a  steady  support  for  a  moderate  sized  family.  They  must  live 
under  conditions  which  still  further  lessen  their  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  become  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  community — a  drain 
on  both  its  financial  resources -and  its  morale. — From  the  Preface  by  John 
M.  Glenn,  General  Director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  book  itself  thoroughly  covers  New  York  Harbor.  The  appen- 
dices include  pertinent  material  on  conditions  and  legislation  in  Boston, 
London,  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 
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dren,  and  all  the  children  in  school,  is 
the  practical  ideal. 

The  district  system  of  school  organ- 
ization is  largely  responsible  for  these 
conditions.  Each  county  contains  a 
large  number  of  small  school  districts, 
and  in  the  third  class  districts  (those 
having  350  or  fewer  children  of  school 
age),  and  also  even  in  some  of  the  sec- 
ond class  districts  (those  having  between 
350  and  1,000  children),  the  residents 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
well-known  to  one  another.  Enforcement 
of  the  law  would  mean  that  the  local 
school  board,  whose  members  are  chosen 
from  among  these  families,  would  have 
to  prosecute  their  friends  and  neighbors 
for  violation.  This  would  arouse  bitter 
personal  feeling  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  action  is  not  taken.  Each  dis- 
trict has  its  own  school  board  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  children 
within  the  specified  age  limits  enroll  in 
school  and  attend  regularly.  The  results 
obtained  under  this  system  are  pitiable. 

These  conditions  will  not  be  satisfac- 
torily remedied  until  the  unit  for  school 
organization  is  made  larger.  The  small 
district  plan  is  unfair  in  its  working  and 
results  to  the  child,  the  teacher  and  the 
community.  If  the  unit  were  more  com- 
prehensive, the  truant  officer  could  be 
really  effective,  for  he  would  not  then  be 
embarrassed  by  close  friendship  with 
parents  whose  negligence  makes  neces- 
sary a  resort  to  the  courts.  County  su- 
perintendents and  school  principals  and 
teachers  in  these  small  districts  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
present  system  and  in  demanding  a  re- 
organization on  a  broader  plan,  so  that 
school  work  will  not  be  interfered  with 
and  virtually  destroyed  for  part  of  the 
year,  as  it  is,  unfortunately,  today. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  what  is  known  as  the  county  unit 
system,  which  would  make  the  county 
into  one  school  district  with  a  county 
board  of  education;  this  board  could 
then  employ  a  truant  officer  to  enforce 
the  law  throughout  its  jurisdiction.  This 
is  the  logical  thing  to  do.  A  bill  to  re- 
organize the  system  on  such  a  basis  has 
been  before  the  legislature  but  failed  to 
pass  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  local 
school  authorities  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. It  is  to  be  hoped  this  opposi- 
tion will  soon  be  overcome  so  that  an 
enlightened  system  can  be  adopted. 
Moreover,  the  state  should  also  require 
each  county  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  law ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
county's  failure  to  do  so  that  county 
should  be  deprived  of  all  state  funds  for 
school  purposes.  Some  such  step  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  school  attendance  laws.  The 
welfare  of  the  children  of  these  districts 
actually  depends  upon  this  i«sue  and  it 
is  believed  that  when  the  matter  is 
clearly  brought  before  the  people  of  Col- 
orado they  will  act — and  act  in  no  un- 
certain way. 
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Ripe  for  Revolution 

Latin  America  is  on  the  verge  of  an  in- 
dustrial revolution — a  sheer  jump  from  a  farm- 
ing to  a  factory  era.      It's  coming  was  keenly 
sensed  at  the  missionary  congress  m  Parama, 
which    drew  together  500  representatives  of 
almost  every  branch  of  Protestantism  in  a  pro- 
gram of  service  without  doctrine.       A  report 
of  it  in 

An  Early  Issue  of  The  Survey 

• 

1 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

CONGRESS  has  not  yet  brought  to  an 
issue  the  carefully  wrought  plan  for  federal 
aid  in  vocational  education.     Page  692. 

BILLS  providing  for  compulsory  health 
insurance  have  been  introduced  in  three 
states.  The  Massachusetts  hearing  brought 
forward  a  solid  phalanx  of  social  workers 
in  favor  of  the  bill.     Page  691. 

AN  English  woman  trade  unionist  inter- 
viewed on  what  war  work  has  meant  to 
women  workers,  and  her  expectation  of  the 
effect  that  peace  will  have  when  Tommy 
comes  marching  home  again  looking  for 
his  old  job.     Page  692. 

THE  married  woman  in  industry  seldom 
earns  enough  to  hire  a  substitute  to  do  her 
household  work.  The  husband  quickly 
tires  of  washing  dishes,  so  she  soon  must 
bear  the  double  load  of  earning  for  one 
and  housekeeping  for  two.  And  before  the 
argument  has  run  two  pages,  John  Mar- 
tin's humanism  finds  itself  lined  up  on  the 
birth  control  question  with  Anthony  Corn- 
stock  and  the  Catholic  Church.     Page  695 

IN  1914  the  theory  was  that  this  war 
was  "a  war  to  end  war."  But  by  1916  we 
had  achieved  the  giant  swing  in  theorizing 
and  found  it  "a  war  to  begin  war."  Under- 
lying that  is  the  cry  for  preparedness.  Yet 
to  argue  that  this  war  or  any  war  is  in- 
evitable is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  history 
argues  Mr.  Yarros.     Page  697. 

CHILD  welfare  week  was  observed  by 
more  than  3,000  communities  from  New 
York  city  to  village  crossroads,  pushing 
over  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
and  staking  a  claim  for  children  white 
black,  red  and  yellow.     Page  698. 

CALIFORNIA  ranks  well  up  with  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  its  high 
percentage  of  children  confined  in  institu- 
tions, its  large  number  of  congregate  insti- 
tutions, its  lavish  public  subsidies  to  private 
organizations  and  its  inadequate  supervision. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  sub- 
stituting cottage  for  congregate  institutions 
and  in  placing  out  children  in  families 
Page  700. 

ONE  of  the  best  known  advocates  of  the 
open  shop  finds  its  complete  justification 
in  the  high  wages  paid  non-union  structural 
iron  workers.  Page  702.  Some  points  that 
he  overlooked.     Page  705. 

HENRY  B.  FAVILL  was  a  broad  meas- 
ure of  a  man,  one  whose  scientific  training 
and  medical  profession  served  but  as  back- 
ground to  the  varied  service  he  rendered 
his    fellowmen  of  Chicago.     Page  704 

NEWTON  1).  BAKER,  secretary  of  war.  is 
best  known  as  Cleveland's  able  and  progres- 
sive mayor.  Following  the  lead  of  Tom 
Johnson,  he  had  gained  his  social  point  of 
view  in  social  settlement  experience,  and 
ripened  it  in  the  great  interest  he  has  re- 
cently taken  in  the  National  Consumers 
League,  of  which  he  serves  as  president 
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OYOTES    AND    RABBITS    ON 
TRIAL  IN  HEALTH  COURT 


So  serious  throughout  some  of 
the  western  states  has  become  the  dan- 
ger of  rabies  from  coyotes,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  health  authorities  of 
eight  states,  of  four  federal  bureaus, 
and  of  wool-growers,  cattle-raisers  and 
railroad  companies,  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City  recently  to  confer  upon  immediate 
action. 

For  several  months  rabies  has  been  re- 
ported as  prevalent  in  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas  and  Nevada.  Sheep  and  cattle 
have  suffered  not  only  from  direct  attack 
by  mad  coyotes  but  from  the  spread  of 
the  disease  through  flocks  and  herds.  In 
some  places,  it  has  not  been  considered 
safe  for  children  to  go  to  and  from 
school  unless  guarded  against  attack 
from  the  coyotes. 

The  conference  recommended  as  a 
plan  for  promptly  eradicating  rabies,  that 
wild  animals  should  be  destroyed  by  au- 
thorities of  each  state,  in  co-operation 
with  the  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  that  the  control  and  prevention 
of  rabies  in  humans  and  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, be  in  charge  of  state  health  boards 
co-operating  with  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service,  a  detail  of  officers  from 
the  service  being  requested  for  this  work. 

Just  how  to  destroy  the  coyotes,  was 
a  practical  question  which  brought  forth 
various  opinions.  Some  wool-growers 
believed  that  the  bounty  system  brought 
the  best  results.  The  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey  advocated  salaried  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  for  the  work.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Butler,  state  veterinarian  of  Montana, 
said  that  good  results  had  been  obtained 
by  inoculating  coyotes  with  dog  mange 
and  turning  them  loose  among  their  herds. 

Similar  conferences  will  be  held  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  other  problems  in 
the  work  as  they  may  arise,  and  to  stim- 
ulate efficiency  in  dealing  with  this  dis- 
ease. At  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Kerr  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
presided;  the  states  of  California,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, Wyoming  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  represented;  delegates  came 
from  various  federal  departments. 

The  conference  discussed  also  certain 
other    health    problems    of    the    West — 
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Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  the  care 
of  indigent  consumptives,  railroad  sanita- 
tion, and  what  is  apparently  a  new  dis- 
ease— "alkali  disease,"  found  in  certain 
parts  of  Utah,  chiefly  among  men  who 
have  been  working  in  open  fields.  It  is 
thought  to  come  possibly  from  rabbits 
which  are  well  known  to  have  a  high 
mortality  rate. 
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HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

Whose  task  as  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  was  to  hold  his 
umbrella  straight. 


R.    MORGENTHAU'S    UBIQUI- 
TOUS UMBRELLA 

One  man  with  an  umbrella, 
standing  in  a  downpour  of  rain  on  a 
street  filled  with  people,  increasing  num- 
bers of  whom  are  trying  to  crowd  under 
the  umbrella  and  so  protect  themselves 
from  a  drenching — this  is  the  picture 
Henry  Morgenthau,  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  drew  of  himself  on 
his  return  to  this  country  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  is  here 
merely  for  a  visit  and  rest,  elaborated  on 
this  portrait  in  an  interview  granted 
The  Survey. 

"I  was  the  man  with  the  umbrella,'' 
said  Mr.  Morgenthau.  "My  job  was  to 
stand  in  the  middle,  with  my  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  and  prevent  any 
one  person,  or  several  persons,  from 
clutching  a  point  of  the  umbrella  and 
pulling  it  down  on  his  side,  thus  ex- 
posing the  others  to  the  wet. 

"The  first  people  to  come  under  the 
umbrella,  when  I  arrived  in  Constan- 
tinople in  November,  1913,  were,  of 
course,  the  Americans  in  Turkey.  Then, 
because  I  was  a  Jew,  came  the  Jews  of 
all  nationalities. 

"I  thought  I  was  pretty  busy  attend- 
ing to  these  folks,  but  when  the  war 
broke  I  found  that,  compared  to  the 
cloudburst  that  ensued,  I  had  been 
holding  my  umbrella  up  in  a  sun  shower. 
Immediately  English,  French,  Belgian, 
Servian  and  Swiss  citizens  crowded 
under.  The  Swiss  came  in  because 
France  had  been  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests,  and  that  pro- 
tection had  now  to  be  removed. 

"When  Italy  entered  the  war,  Italian, 
Russian  and  Montenegrin  citizens  came 
under.  The  next  group  to  seek  protec- 
tion with  the  American  ambassador 
were  the  citizens  of  the  republic  of  San 
Marino,  the  smallest  state  in  Europe. 
The  Armenians  tried  to  come  under  the 
umbrella,  but  since  they  are  Turkish 
subjects,  I  could  not  give  them  official 
protection."  1 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  been  referred  to 
as  "probably  having  said  more  things 
of  a  threatening  character  to  the 
Ottoman  foreign  office  and  members  of 
the  Turkish  cabinet  than  any  American 
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MRS.    MORGENTHAU    AND  THE  STAFF  OF  THE   FRENCH    HOSPITAL   AT   CONSTANTINOPLE 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  helped  to  hold  her  husband's  umbrella  straight.  After  150 
British  residents  of  Constantinople  had  left  Turkey,  they  drew  up  a  memorial,  say- 
ing in  part :  "The  women  among  us  are  anxious  that  their  special  thanks  should 
be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Morgenthau  for  her  many  gentle  and  thoughtful  acts  to  them 
and  the  children,  and  they  wish  it  were  possible  for  them  to  more  adequately  record 
their  gratitude." 


ambassador  in  the  past."  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Turkish  officials  knew  that  the 
things  Mr.  Morgenthau  said  were  threat- 
ening. Wherever  possible,  he  brought 
argument  and  reason  to  his  aid. 

For  example,  shortly  after  the  war 
started  the  Turkish  authorities  discussed 
taking  steps  to  close  all  the  commercial 
and  mercantile  establishments — stores, 
restaurants,  etc. — conducted  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Turkey's  enemies.  This  policy 
was  carried  through  in  the  other  bellig- 
erent countries.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  prevent  it  in  Turkey. 
Such  an  act,  he  argued  with  the  authori- 
ties, would  needlessly  alarm  Turkish 
subjects  themselves;  it  would  suggest  to 
them,  he  said,  that  their  own  govern- 
ment feared  the  presence  of  these  for- 
eigners and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them; 
it  would  probably  suggest  to  many  the 
likelihood  of  a  reign  of  terror. 

By  such  arguments  Mr.  Morgenthau 
secured  the  abandonment  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  today,  he  declares,  Turkey  is 
the  only  warring  country  in  which  the 
shops  and  other  establishments  of  enemy 
subjects  are  doing  an  undisturbed  busi- 
ness. The  only  restriction  placed  upon 
these  folk  is  that  they  may  not  leave 
their  homes  after  9  p.  m. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  became  a  missionary 
of  gentleness  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. When  the  authorities  decided  to 
shut  up  English  and  French  eleemosy- 
nary institutions,  as  under  the  war  prac- 
tices of  nations  they  were  entitled  to  do, 
they  set  about  it  in  a  harsh  and  almost 


violent  manner.  The  feelings  and  com- 
fort of  nuns,  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
others  connected  with  these  institutions 
were    apparently    not   to   be   considered. 

This  harshness  Mr.  Morgenthau  suc- 
ceeded in  modifying.  When  he  learned 
that  some  of  the  officials  of  the  ministry 
of  finance  had  attempted  to  attach  fur- 
niture belonging  to  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sion,  and  by  this  attachment 
to  collect  £350  from  them,  he  appealed 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  That 
official  promptly  bade  the  persons  in 
question  to  stop  their  attempts.  He 
further  permitted  the  sisters  of  this  in- 
stitution to  take  from  the  school  building 
enough  furniture  for  a  seven-room 
apartment. 

When  Mr.  Morgenthau  learned  that 
£47  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
school  at  Prinkipo,  he  secured  the  re- 
turn of  the  money. 

When  twenty  aged  Assomptionistes 
sisters  wanted  to  remain  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  them  at  Haidar  Pasha,  Mr. 
Morgenthau  intervened  to  secure  per- 
mission. 

All  of  this  had  its  educational  effect 
on  Turkish  officials.  But  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Morgenthau  did  not  stop  with  re- 
provements  of  Turkish  manners.  He 
actually  secured  immunity,  and  the  right 
to  continue  their  work,  for  many  insti- 
tutions. Thus,  English  and  French  hos- 
pitals were  exempted  from  the  general 
closing  orders;  the  staffs  of  these  are 
still  intact.  A  group  of  Franciscan 
trained    nurses    in    the   Tom    Tom    street 


are  today  working  unmolested,  as  also 
are  the  Georgian  sisters.  The  Maison 
de  la  Providence  in  Galata  and  the 
Maison  de  Louise  Marillac  at  Bebek, 
which  are  used  as  orphanages  and 
foundling  asylums,  have  through  Mr. 
Morgenthau's  intercession  been  allowed 
to  continue. 

At  times  even  American  institutions 
were  threatened;  the  saving  of  them 
sometimes  showed  how  modern  methods 
of  communication  and  travel  aid  diplo- 
macy. A  telegram  arrived  one  day  say- 
ing that  soldiers  had  taken  over  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
ary college  at  Marsovan,  which  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  White.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  called  the  Padishah  on  the 
'phone :  "Can  you  see  me  on  an  im- 
portant matter?" 

"Yes;  come  right  over,"  replied  the 
Padishah. 

In  ten  minutes  the  American  ambas- 
sador was  in  the  Padishah's  private 
office.  Fifteen  minutes  later  a  telegram 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  commander 
of  the  guilty  soldiers  at  Marsovan. 
Next  day  Mr.  Morgenthau  received 
word  that  the  building  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  college. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Morgenthau's  most  inter- 
esting experience  was  with  the  chief  of 
police  of  Constantinople.  That  gentle- 
man was  constantly  crossing  the  path 
and  the  intentions  of  the  American  am- 
bassador. Finally  Mr.  Morgenthau  said 
to  him: 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  trying  to  block 
my  work  ?  Why  don't  you  assume  a 
cordial  attitude  toward  me  and  do  with 
grace  the  things  that  eventually  you  do 
with  ill  humor?  Think  what  a  position 
in  history  that  will  give  you.  You  will 
be  known  as  a  unique  official  and  as  the 
friend  of  an  American   ambassador." 

This  so  touched  the  chief's  sense  of 
the  extraordinary  that  he  accepted  the 
suggestion  like  a  child.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Morgenthau  had  his  cordial  support,  and 
when  the  Society  to  Suppress  White 
Slavery,  composed  of  a  number  of  for- 
eigners in  Turkey,  sought  police  assist- 
ance in  making  arrests,  it  was  granted 
liberally. 
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HEN  TYPHOID  IS  AN  INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT 


The  death  of  an  employe 
from  typhoid  fever  incurred  while  per- 
forming services  growing  out  of  and  in- 
cidental to  his  employment,  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Wisconsin  Suprerae  Court 
to  be  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Wisconsin  compensation  law. 

The  defendant  was  a  corporation 
operating  a  lumber  plant  on  the  Chip- 
pewa river  in  Eau  Claire.  It  maintained 
for  employes  an  outhouse  and  three 
toilets,  all  of  which  drained  into  the 
river.  The  drinking  water  supply  con- 
tained, besides  the  city  water,  a  certain 
proportion  of  Chippewa  river  water, 
which    was    contaminated    with    typhoid 
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germs.  As  a  result  of  drinking  this 
water,  the  deceased  contracted  typhoid 
from  which  he  died. 

The  judge  who  writes  the  majority 
decision  maintains  that  this  was  an  ac- 
cident which  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  statute,  since  the  illness  was  the  "re- 
sult of  an  unintended  and  unexpected 
mishap  incident  to  his  employment." 
He  cites  two  cases  of  compensation  for 
disease  from  the  British  records, — one 
of  anthrax  in  a  wool-sorter,  the  other  of 
pneumonia  contracted  by  a  coal-miner 
who  through  accident  was  obliged  to 
stand  in  icy  water  up  to  his  knees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenting  jus- 
tice cites  numerous  decisions,  British 
as  well  as  American,  in  which  it  is  held 
that  disease  not  resulting  from  any  form 
of  external  violence  is  not  an  accident 
for  which  damages  may  be  recovered ; 
and  he  holds  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  sickness. 
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EALTH    INSURANCE    NOW    A 
PRACTICAL  ISSUE 


The  first  American  hearing  on 
a  compulsory  health  insurance  bill  was 
held  in  the  State  House  at  Boston  on 
March  1,  with  interested  citizens  over- 
flowing a  special  meeting  room  and  into 
the  corridors. 

Carroll  W.  Doten,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Social  In- 
surance of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  helped  draft  the 
bill,  acted  as  its  sponsor.  Michael  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary;  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ; 
Mary  Beard  of  the  District  Nurses'  As- 
sociation ;  Dr.  Frederick  Cotton  repre- 
senting the  American   Medical  Associa- 


tion; Henry  Abrahams  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  Union;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of 
Yale  University;  John  B.  Andrews. 
Olga  S.  Halsey  and  Joseph  L.  Cham- 
berlain of  New  York  were  among  those 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  A  few 
manufacturers  appeared  in  opposition. 

"This  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
constructive  social  legislation  proposed 
in  this  country  for  many  years,"  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  told  the  legislators.  "In 
medical  care  of  the  sick,"  declared  Dr. 
Cabot,  "we  now  do  poorly,  and  will 
never  do  better  until  we  adopt  some  such 
plan  as  this."  Miss  Beard,  speaking  of 
the  experience  in  128,000  visits  of  nurses 
to  Boston  homes  last  year  said  that  47^4 
per  cent  of  these  visits  were  free  and 
that  although  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company's  nursing  service  had 
resulted  in  a  lowered  mortality  rate  the 
need  for  compulsory  health  insurance 
was  plain. 

Mr.  Abrahams  intimated  that  trade 
unionists  preferred  a  system  under 
which  they  would  not  be  required  to 
contribute,  but,  he  added,  "If  we  can't 
get  a  loaf,  we  will  take  a  sandwich." 
Mr.  Davis  reported  results  of  a  local 
investigation  tending  to  confirm  the 
Rochester  sickness  census  which  found 
40  per  cent  of  the  sick  without  the  care 
of  a  physician.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those 
present,  was  succinctly  described  by  Dr. 
Cotton  as  "inevitable." 

Frank  F.  Dresser,  of  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Worcester, 
was  the  main  objector  to  the  bill,  his 
principal  ground  being  that  it  would 
place  an  additional  burden  upon  employ- 
ers. He  was  followed  by  another  rep- 
resentative of  business  interests  in  Wor- 
cester who  declared  that  employers 
favor    federal    social    legislation ;    upon 


being  asked  to  specify,  however,  he  fail- 
ed to  recall  any  instance  where  they 
had  taken  the  initiative  to  secure  it. 

Except  for  minor  variations,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts proposal  is  identical  with 
health  insurance  bills  introduced  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

This  legislation  would  establish  com- 
pulsory insurance  for  all  manual  work- 
ers, and  also  for  all  other  employes  re- 
ceiving less  than  $1,200  a  year;  volun- 
tary insurance  is  permitted  for  others 
who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
economies  of  the  co-operative  plan.  Ben- 
efits are  to  include  medical,  surgical  and 
nursing  care  during  disability  up  to  one- 
half  of  each  year,  cash  benefits  of  66  2-3 
per  cent  of  wages  for  the  same  period, 
beginning  on  the  fourth  day  of  illness, 
and  medical  and  surgical  supplies  up  to 
$50  a  year.  Hospital  treatment,  with 
one-third  of  wages  to  the  dependent 
family,  may  be  substituted  in  certain 
cases.  A  funeral  benefit  of  $50  is  also 
provided. 

The  insurance  fund  is  to  be  furnished 
by  contributions  of  two-fifths  by  the 
employer,  two-fifths  by  the  employe,  and 
the  remaining  one-fifth  by  the  state.  If, 
however,  weekly  wages  are  less  than 
$9,  the  proportion  of  the  employe's  con- 
tribution is  gradually  decreased  and  that 
of  the  employer  increased,  until,  at  the 
low  wage  of  $5,  the  employe  pays  none 
and  the  employer  four-fifths.  The  em- 
ployer is  required  to  deduct  the  em- 
ploye's contributions  and  to  turn  them 
over,  with  his  own,  to  the  local  health 
association. 

These  local  health  associations,  mod 
elled  after  the  successful  German  plan, 
include  all  eligible  workers  in  a  com- 
munity, or  in  certain  cases  the  workers 
in  a  given  trade.  They  are  democratical- 
ly  governed   by   committees   and  boards 


WHERE  THE  KIDDIES  OUSTED  THEIR  ELDERS 
\fyf  HEN  the  children  at  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum  in  New  York  came  to  need  additional  play  space  recently,  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  how  to  provide  it  for  them.  All  suitable  space  was  in  use.  Suddenly  some  one  said :  "What  a 
fine,  light  play  room  the  directors'  room  would  make!"  So  out  went  the  arm-chairs,  long  table  artd  all  the  other  appur- 
tenances that  contributed  to  a  dozen  dignified  assemblies  in  a  year,  and  now  the  directors'  room  is  occupied  daily  by  swings, 
see-saws  and  kids  using  them. 
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of  directors  elected  half-and-half  from 
employer  and  employe  members.  To 
sujpervise  the  entire  system,  a  social 
insurance  commission  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  six  years, 
is  to  be  established. 

Keen  interest  is  shown  in  the  ap- 
proaching hearing  on  the  New  York 
measure  on  March  14.  Meanwhile  in 
California  a  commission,  backed  by  a 
$20,000  appropriation,  is  now  studying 
social  insurance,  and  similar  commis- 
sions are  talked  of  in  other  states. 

Whether  the  insurance  companies  will 
take  any  positive  and  open  stand  on  the 
bill  remains  to  be  seen.  A  number  of 
insurance  lobbyists  who  were  present  at 
the  Boston  hearing  failed  to  offer  oppo- 
sition, and  stated  that  they  have  not 
taken  a  stand  with  reference  to  this 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  president  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Casualty  Company  recently  sent 
"to  our  New  York  agents"  an  urgent 
appeal  containing  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  our 
legislature  providing  complete  health  in- 
surance under  state  administration.  .  .  . 
The  only  way  to  combat  this  movement 
is  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all 
insurance  men.  .  .  .  Our  company 
has  done  its  liberal  share  and  now  we 
recommend  you  most  earnestly  for  your 
own  sake  to  join  this  federation  and  do 
all  in  your  power  in  your  own  locality 
to  combat  this  pernicious  un-American 
idea.  .  .  .  Enclosed  is  an  application 
for  membership.  Please  fill  it  out  at 
once  and  send  it  with  one  dollar  an- 
nual dues  to 

"Buell  P.  Mills,  Secretary, 

"New  York  Insurance  Federation, 

"234  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"JOIN  TODAY.  THE  NEED  IS 
PRESSING." 
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HE   FEDERAL  PLAN    FOR   VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 


National  aid  to  vocational  edu- 
cation as  proposed  by  the  special  federal 
commission  created  in  1914  will  very 
soon  be  up  for  debate  in  Congress.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith 
and  Representative  Dudley  M.  Hughes, 
was  reported  favorably  by  both  Senate 
and  House  committees  early  in  February. 
At  this  juncture  those  who  are  urging 
the  measure  hope  that  the  national  legis- 
lators may  hear  effectively  from  all 
those  who  wish  to  see  this  important  bill 
pass. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  of  money 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  states, 
and  establishes  a  Federal  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education.  The  grants  to  the 
state  are  conditioned  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  specified  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  local  agencies.  Schools 
to  be  aided  must  be  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  public.  For  the  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  in  the  states  each 
legislature    is   required   to   designate   or 


create  a  state  board  of  not  less  than 
three   members. 

The  federal  grants  are  to  provide  for 
the  training  and  payment  of  teachers 
of  agricultural,  trade,  industrial,  and 
home  economics  subjects.  For  the  first 
year  a  total  of  $1,700,000  would  be  ap- 
propriated and  this  would  be  annually 
increased  until  in  nine  years  it  reaches 
$7,200,000.  For  agricultural  teaching 
the  money  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  states 
in  the  proportion  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  each  state  bears  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States.  Sim- 
ilarly the  allotments  for  trade  and  in- 
dustrial teaching  are  to  be  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  urban  population  of 
each  state  bears  to  the  total  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

The  commission  which  worked  out 
this  plan  was  headed  by  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  and  on  it  were  Senator  Page  of 
Vermont  and  Representatives  Hughes  of 
Georgia  and  Fess  of  Ohio;  John  A. 
Lapp,  director  of  the  Indiana  Bureau 
of  Legislative  Information;  Florence  M. 
Marshall,  director  of  th^  Manhattan 
Trade  School,  New  York  city;  Agnes 
Nestor,  president  of  the  International 
Glove  Workers'  Union  and  member  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Education;  Charles 
A.  Prosser  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Charles  H.  Winslow  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  commission  not  only  finished  its 
report  on  time  but  turned  back  to  the 
public  treasury  one-third  of  the  $15,000 
appropriated  for  its  expenses. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  created  by  the  act  to  admin- 
ister the  work  for  the  entire  country, 
would,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  consist  of  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral, and  the  secretaries  of  interior,  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce  and  of  labor. 
The  commissioner  of  education  is  desig- 
nated as  executive  officer.  This  scheme 
of  control  was  devised  at  a  time  when 
it  was  felt  that  Congress  would  be  un- 
likely to  create  a  new  commission  in  the 
field  of  industry  unless  it  was  very  close- 
ly connected  with  the  officers  of  federal 
administration. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made,  in  which 
Senator  Smith  and  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  who  drafted  the  bill 
are  participating,  to  change  this  scheme 
of  control  so  as  to  provide  a  board  of 
citizens  representative  of  the  various  in- 
terests concerned  rather  than  the  board 
composed  of  cabinet  officers.  The  board 
of  five  citizens  would  be  representative 
of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  la- 
bor and  education,  if  proposed  amend- 
ments are  made  to  the  bill. 

The  change  is  urged  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  As- 


sociation, the  American  Home  Economic 
Association  and  other  bodies  interested. 
Some  of  these  organizations  at  meetings 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  have 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the  change 
and  reiterating  their  strong  plea  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  living  inquiry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  the  national  and 
local  Consumers'  Leagues  are  urging, 
has  already  made  progress  towards  its 
authorization  by  Congress.  The  meas- 
ure, introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon,  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  the  inquiry  and  appropriating  $6,- 
000  for  the  purpose,  has  been  favorably 
reported  in  the  Senate  but  with  an 
amendment  excluding  government  em- 
ployes from  the  scope  of  inquiry. 

In  the  House  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  taken  favorable  action.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  its  final  passage  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  Senate  committee  may 
be  eliminated.  The  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  almost  passed  the  last  Congress. 
will  provide  powerful  ammunition,  the 
Consumers'  League  believes,  for  a  move- 
ment to  secure  a  minimum  wage  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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AR,    WOMEN,     WAGES    AND 
MUNITIONS 


If  anyone  is  equipped  to  judge 
the  effect  of  war  on  English  working 
women  it  is  Isabel  Sloan.  For  Isabel 
Sloan  knows  English  industry  from  A  to 
Z.  She  is  herself  a  trade  unionist,  and  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
She  is  "dispute  secretary"  (in  charge  of 
trade  settlements)  for  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women  Workers,  the  largest 
organization  of  women  wage-earners  in 
England. 

Just  at  present  Miss  Sloan  is  in  Amer- 
ica making  investigations  into  factory 
management  that  she  may  help  solve 
the  problems  that  organized  labor  faces 
in  Great  Britain.  As  she  made  ready 
to  dash  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
Miss  Sloan  stopped  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  industrial  situation  in  England. 

"When  war  first  came  upon  us,"  she 
explained,  "there  was  an  oversupply  of 
labor,  due  both  to  unemployment  in  cer- 
tain trades  and  to  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  women  who  had  never  worked  before 
volunteered  to  fill  the  positions  left  by 
men.  In  their  patriotic  hysteria  these 
women  worked  eighty  and  ninety  hours 
a  week,  a  strain,"  Miss  Sloan  added, 
"that  will  injure  the  race  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come." 

At  present,  she  continued,  three  fac- 
tors are  easing  the  situation — a  diminish- 
ing supply  of  labor,  the  conclusion  of 
many  employers  that  worn  out  labor 
does  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  and  new 
safeguards  raised  by  the  government  to 
take  the  place  of  the  factory  acts  which 
were  shattered  by  the  war. 

Two  prospective  measures  enacted  for 
munition  workers  Miss  Sloan  described. 
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'AM     I     MY    BROTHER'S     KEEPER  ?"— THE    DISPOSSESSED  PICTURE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


One  is  the  appointment  by  Lloyd  George 
of  a  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  recommendations 
about  hours  of  work,  housing,  poisonous 
occupations,  etc.  Men  like  Seebohm 
Rountree,  the  sociologist,  are  rep- 
resented on  the  committee.  Their  rec- 
ommendations are  not  binding,  but  have 
been  followed  by  the  better  class  of  fac- 
tories. Thus  Armstrong  and  Whitworth 
(the  largest  munition  makers  in  England 
and  one  of  the  hardest  drivers  at  the 
beginning  of  war),  while  not  fol- 
lowing the  ideal  recommended  by  the 
committee — three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each — have  reduced  women's  hours  of 
work  from  seventy  to  fifty-eight. 

Another  government  committee,  the 
Munitions  Labor  Supply  Committee,  has 
regulated  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  two 
classes  of  workers — women  employes  on 
women's  work  and  women  on  men's 
work.  For  the  latter  the  regulations 
have  become  law. 

Women  on  men's  work  must  now  re- 
ceive the  same  piece  rates  as  men,  must 
be  granted  bonuses  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  if  employed  on  time  schedule 
must  be  guaranteed  £1  when  learning  and 
the  same  pay  as  men  when  they  take  the 
same  positions.  But — and  here's  the  rub 
according  to  Miss  Sloan — employers  are 
apt  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  not 
exactly  "the  same."  A  little  change  in 
machinery,  material  or  process  and  a  big 
change  in  the  pay.  Often,  too,  avarice 
is  the  mother  of  invention.  For  example, 
Miss  Sloan  mentioned  the  making  of  a 
rim  on  a  use,  a  process  formerly  done 
by  hand  by  a  man  who  was  paid  about 
£2   10s.     Now  a   machine  has   been   in- 


vented to  do  the  work  and  the  girl 
tending  it  receives  14s  and.  a  small 
bonus.  Such  changes  are  transforming 
English   industry,   Miss  Sloan  asserts. 

The  rules  formulated  by  the  Munitions 
Labor  Supply  Committee  for  women's 
wages  on  women's  work  had  not  yet  be- 
come law  when  Miss  Sloan  left  England, 
but  had  been  adopted  by  all  government 
factories,  by  government-controlled  fac- 
tories and  the  best  privately  owned  fac- 
tories. They  set  4d  an  hour  as  the 
minimum  wage  for  women  engaged  in 
munition  factories  on  a  time  basis.  Piece 
work  rates  are  to  be  adjusted  so  that 
they  shall  yield  33  1-3  per  cent  over 
time  rates.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  same  rates  as  men  receive. 

In  regard  to  all  these  regulations  which 
the  Munitions  Labor  Supply  Committee 
has  drawn  up,  Miss  Sloan  states  that 
where  a  strong  labor  organisation  exists 
enforcement  is  strict,  where  one  does  not, 
the  rules  are  apt  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

As  to  the  future  effect  of  war  on 
women  workers  Miss  Sloan  predicts  that 
in  every  way,  except  physically,  women 
will  benefit.  She  points  out  in  evidence, 
the  new  fields  of  work  open  to  women, 
higher  wages  and  the  impetus  to  trade 
unionism  among  women — the  member- 
ship of  the  Federation  of  Women  Work- 
ers, for  instance,  has  trebled  since  the 
war. 

The  general  level  of  wages  after  the 
war  will  be  lower,  however,  Miss  Sloan 
believes,  because  with  female  competi- 
tion the  returning  men  will  receive  less 
although  the  women  will  be  paid  more 
than  formerly. 


PRETTY   PICTURES    VS.   REALISM 
IN  SCHOOL  ROOM  ART 

"Depressing  and  morbid"  are 
the  words  used  by  Principal  Zabriskie 
of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  city,  to  characterize  the  paint- 
ing, Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper,  shown 
above,  in  explaining  his  successful  effort 
to  have  it  removed  from  the  Municipal 
Art  Gallery  in  the  foyer  of  the  school 
building. 

The  painting,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  was 
originally  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  and  was  presented 
to  the  people  of  New  York  in  1911  by 
Alfred  Mosely,  chairman  of  the  British 
commission  which  made  a  study  of  edu- 
cational systems  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  received  in  behalf  of  the  city  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was  hung  in  a 
committee  room  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  dedication  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  contained  this  ex- 
planation of  the  painting: 

"The  picture  represents  a  scene  on 
the  Thames  embankment,  London,  show- 
ing examples  (taken  from  life)  of  un- 
skilled workers,  unemployed,  and 
without  money,  food  or  shelter. 

"Commencing  from  the  left-hand  side, 
the  first  three  figures  are  working-men 
of  various  types.  The  fourth  is  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  who  prefers  sleeping  out 
even  in  the  bitter  winter  nights  to  part- 
ing with  the  last  link  that  binds  him  to 
respectability,  viz.,  the  war  medal  which 
is  seen  on  his  breast. 

"At  the  extreme  right  is  another  un- 
fortunate example,  a  countryman  (with 
his  wife  and  child)  who  has  tramped  in 
from   an   outlying  district   in   search   of 
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work.     These  too  are  destitute  and  are 
spending  their  night  in  the  open. 

"All  this  takes  place  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  (the  lights 
of  which  are  seen  shining  in  the  back- 
ground), where  the  rich  and  frivolous 
are  discussing  their  costly  and  dainty 
suppers  and  the  vintages  of  their  wines." 

Carl  Beck,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Labor  Forum  which  meets  every  Sunday 
evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school, 
borrowed  the  picture  to  illustrate  the  un- 
employment meeting  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Forum. 

When  he  did  not  immediately  return  it 
Principal  Zabriskie  ordered  it  removed 
to  the  basement  of  the  building  and  pro- 
tested to  the  Board  of  Education  against 
its  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school 
building.  In  explaining  his  action  he  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"No  man  would  wish  his  daughter  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  a  picture  of 
this  degenerate  character.  .  .  .  Girls 
in  the  day  classes  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  should  have  all  the 
enthusiasm,  the  joy  and  the  beauty  that 
pleasant  surroundings  can  give,  and 
there  should  be  no  jarring  or  depressing 
note.  .  .  .  For  these  reasons  request 
to  make  the  picture  a  permanent  exhibit 
in  our  schools  was  not  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Buildings.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  will  be  granted  at  any  time." 

On  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Beck  returned 
the  painting  to  its  original  obscurity,  on 
March  2.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  in  which  he 
said : 

"The  points  of  view  found  in  such 
objections  [as  Principal  Zabriskie's]  are 
signs  of  weakness  in  our  educational 
system.  ...  If  girls  are  some  day 
to  become  citizens,  shall  they  or  shall 
they  not  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
understand  problems  with  which  later 
they  will  be  obliged  to  grapple?" 

ANEW  AGENCY    IN    THE  DRESS 
AND  WAIST  INDUSTRY 

The  Joint  Board  of  Enforce- 
ment of  Standards  is  the  new  agency 
created  by  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion and  the  union  in  the  dress  and 
waist  industry  in  New  York  city,  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  indi- 
vidual shop  agreements  on  prices.  The 
situation  to  be  remedied  was  such  that 
employer  was  underbidding  employer 
and  union  employe  practically  scabbing 
on  his  fellow  unionist. 


As  mentioned  in  The  Survey  for  Feb- 
ruary 19,  this  committee  consists  of  nine 
members  and  a  salaried  director.  Three 
members  are  from  the  union,  three  from 
the  association,  three  representatives 
from  the  public,  one  of  whom  will  be 
chairman.  Robert  G.  Valentine  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  elected  by  the  committee 
as  director. 

As  a  part  of  its  work  of  standardizing 
wages,  the  committee  will  have  charge 
of  a  so-called  test-shop.  Here  one  or 
two  or  three  workers  will  be  steadily  em- 
ployed in  an  effort  to  determine  the  just 
price,  judging  from  the  skill  and  time 
required,  for  each  task  in  the  waist  and 
dress  trade.  The  committee  will  attempt 
also  to  regulate  as  far  as  possible  hours 
of  labor  looking  toward  the  curtailment 
of  unemployment.  It  will  act,  moreover, 
as  a  central  court  of  arbitration  between 
the  Committee  of  Immediate  Action  to 
which  complaints  are  first  submitted  at 
present,  and  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
the  final  court  in  the  industry. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  board 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000 
a  year.  To  provide  this  sum,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tax  each  member  of  the  union 
one  cent  per  week,  and  each  employer 
one  cent  per  week  for  each  of  his  em- 
ployes.  The  union  membership  ts  35,- 
000.  out  of  which  it  is  estimated  there 
will  be  20,000  to  contribute  one  cent  per 
week  for  fifty  weeks.  The  deficit  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  treasur- 
ies  of  the   union   and   the  association. 
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EGRO  SEGREGATION    ADOPT- 
ED BY  ST.   LOUIS 


I'ni  FIRS'J  popular  vote  by  use 
of  the  initiative  tinder  the  new  city 
charter  of   St.   Louis,  and  the  first  pop- 
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Prow    tin     Mttiilhhi    Bulletin,   Indiana    Stale 
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ular  vote  in  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  race  segregation  resulted  in  adopting 
the  segregation  ordinance  by  a  three  to 
one  vote  on  February  29.  Seventy  thou- 
sand voters,  one  half  of  the  total  regis- 
tered, cast  their  ballots.  Of  the  18,000 
votes  cast  against  segregation  about 
9,000  were  those  of  Negroes.  The  only 
white  wards  which  voted  against  it 
were  two  in  the  downtown  district  in- 
habited by  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

The  election  marked  the  end  of  a  six 
year  fight  led  by  small  property  owners 
and  real  estate  dealers  to  secure  the 
segregation  of  the  races.  Every  attempt 
to  get  the  city's  legislative  body  to  pass 
such  an  ordinance  has  failed.  The  ad- 
vocates of  segregation  were  among  the 
foremost  supporters  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  to  the  old  chart 
er  and  direct  legislation  features  of  the 
new. 

It  had  been  the  concensus  of  opinion 
for  years  that  Negro  segregation  would 
be  one  of  the  first  propositions  submit- 
ted under  direct  legislation. 

The  ordinances  were  not  vigorously 
opposed  because  it  was  apparent  from  the 
start  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  make  much  headway  against  almost 
universal  race  prejudice  and  the  interests 
of  small  property  owners.  However,  a 
strong  citizens'  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred was  formed,  composed  of  leading 
citizens  who  believe  segregation  a  vio- 
lation of  American  principles.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  was  vigorous  in  its  opposition 
but  the  other  daily  papers  either  let 
the  subject  as  much  alone  as  they  could 
or  were  inclined  to  favor  it  in  their  news 
columns.  The  leading  Republican  organ 
made  no  editorial  mention  of  the  issue 
at  all.  and  the  local  Republican  Party 
failed  to  oppose  it  actively.  The  So- 
cialist Party  and  the  entire  foreign  press 
were  universally  against  the  ordinance. 
Although  the  churches  were  appealed  to, 
very  few  ministers  took  any  stand.  Much 
prejudice  against  the  Negro  had  doubt- 
less been  aroused  by  the  recent  long  run 
of  the  Birth  of  a  Nation. 

One  definite  result  was  the  testing  of 
the  initiative  clause  of  the  charter  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  which  up- 
held its  validity.  The  segregation  ordi- 
nances will  be  taken  into  the  courts  at 
the  first  opportunity  and  together  with 
the  Louisville  ordinance  and  those  in 
litigation  elsewhere,  will  be  carried  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


The  Married  Woman  in  Industry 


By  yohn  Martin 


SHOULD  a  woman  resign  her  wage- 
earning  position  when  she  mar- 
ries ? 

"No,  emphatically,  no !"  an- 
swers feminism.  "She  must  preserve 
her  hard-won  independence.  She  can 
add  conjugal  love  to  her  life;  but  never 
must  she  allow  love  to  supersede  earn- 
ing. By  continuing  at  lucrative  work 
she  can  hire  experts  to  do  her  household 
duty  and,  exempt  from  the  drudgery  of 
cooking,  cleaning,  sewing  and  serving, 
she  can  realize  herself  in  her  occupation 
and  swim  in  the  great  current  of  the 
world's  life.  Not  only  should  she  keep 
up  her  vocation  after  the  wedding  but 
she  should  endeavor  to  make  it  legally 
impossible  for  any  employer  to  bar  her 
from  factory,  school  or  office  on  account 
of  matrimony." 

The  legislature  of  western  Australia 
has  made  it  a  crime  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  three  months  or  a  fine 
of  $2,500  for  any  employer  either  to 
dismiss  a  work-woman  or  to  reduce  her 
in  grade  when  she  marries.  That  is  the 
logical  climax  of  industrial  feminism,  of 
the  ideal  "every  woman  at  work  for 
wages."  If  the  dependence  on  husband 
is  a  disgrace,  and  the  earning  of  her  own 
bread  a  precious  right  which  every 
mother  should  cherish,  then  no  employer 
should  be  permitted  to  deny  her  that 
right. 

This  doctrine,  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
bright,  ambitious  college  girls  deflects 
their  minds  from  home-making  and  often 
turns  the  balance  against  it.  But  work- 
ing women  by  the  ten  thousand  who  toil 
for  wages  of  five  to  ten  dollars  a  week, 
are  not  prone  to  this  deception.  They 
look  forward  to  marriage  as  a  release 
from  drudgery.  They  expect  the  hus- 
band's wages  to  be  handed  to  them  for 
disbursement,  regarding  their  work  in 
home-making  as  their  full  and  sufficient 
contribution  to  the  joint  menage.  That 
their  economic  service  in  the  home  is 
fully  as  valuable  as  in  the  factory  they 
know  without  elaborate  demonstration, 
because  if  they  are  to  pay  for  suitable 
help,  according  to  feminist  directions, 
every  cent  of  their  slender  earnings  will 
be  paid  to  the  "suitable  help"  who,  even 
then,  will  do  far  less  for  money  than 
they  themselves  for  love. 

Such  women,  the  real  wage-earners, 
know  from  their  own  bitter  experience, 
as  humanism  recognizes,  how  hurtful  to 
health  and  well-being  is  the  industrial 
employment  of  women.  To  this  harm- 
fulness  whole  libraries  of  evidence  have 
been  given  by  doctors,  factory  inspec- 
tors, investigators,  sociologists  and  of- 
ficials of  every  grade.     As  to  the  effect 
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on  the  worker  herself,  a  British  factory 
inspector  says : 

"In  weaving  rooms  and  other  places 
where  women  are  obliged  to  stand  at 
their  work,  varicose  veins  are  more  than 
commonly  frequent  and,  naturally 
enough,  occur  more  frequently  among 
the  married  women"  (Fatigue  and  Ef- 
ficiency, Josephine  Goldmark,  page  122). 

Earlier  in  life  the  damage  has  already 
appeared.  "The  witness  has  lived  in 
twenty  factory  towns  and  has  observed 
that  young  women  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tories are  many  of  them  ruined  in  morals 
and  nearly  all  in  health.  A  rosy-cheeked 
girl  put  in  a  mill  will  begin  to  fade  in 
three  months"  (Ibid.,  page  132).  A 
high  price  surely,  to  pay  for  initiation 
into  industry.  A  doctor  testifies  that 
"40  per  cent  of  married  women  who 
have  been  factory  or  shop  girls  come  un- 
der medical  attention  for  pelvic  troubles, 
under  thirty  years  of  age"  (Ibid.,  page 
135). 

Of  this  penalty  for  partial  "economic 
independence"  feminist  arguments  give 
no  hint.  And  such  penalties  are  rarely 
escaped  by  the  women  who  work  as 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  women 
who  seek  "economic  independence"  must 
work. 

Even  if  she  do  not  marry,  the  woman 
cannot  escape  the  penalty  of  her  sex 
when  exposed  to  the  strains  of  industry. 

"The  unmarried  as  well  as  the  mar- 
ried woman  is  subject  to  the  physical 
limitations  of  her  sex  and  each  suffers 
alike  from  those  incidents  of  industrial 
work  most  detrimental  to  the  female 
reproductive  systems,  such  as  overstrain 
from  excessive  speed  and  complexity, 
prolonged  standing  and  the  absence  of  a 
monthly  day  of  rest"  (Ibid.,  page  40). 

Employments  that  do  not  require  con- 
stant standing  and  are  quite  "genteel" 
in  character  yet  bring  their  own  special 
harm  to  women  workers.  Universally 
girls  are  employed  as  operators  at  tele- 
phone switch-boards.  Smartly  dressed, 
intelligent  in  feature,  sifted  and  trained 
in  special  schools,  better  paid  than  most 
girl  workers,  these  telephone  operators, 
with  "the  voice  with  a  smile  that  wins" 
to  whose  prompt  "Number,  please?"  we 
are     all     accustomed,     are    not     usually 


brought  to  mind  when  the  distresses  of 
female  wage-working  are  considered. 
Yet  a  Canadian  Royal  Commission  aided 
by  twenty-eight  physicians  reported 
( Senate  document,  No.  380)  : 

"In  our  opinion  a  day  of  six  working 
hours  ...  is  quite  long  enough  for 
a  woman  to  be  engaged  in  this  class  of 
work  if  a  proper  regard  is  to  be  had  for 
the  effect  upon  her  health." 

But  the  average  hours  of  work  in  the 
United  States  is  eight  and  one-half  per 
day.  Far  from  a  six-hour  day,  a  case  of 
thirty-nine  hours'  overtime  in  two  weeks 
added  to  a  regular  nine-hour  day  "is 
not  an  exceptional  case.  Many  other 
girls  are  working  as  long  hours." 
Women  in  industry  must  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  the  business.  The  business  will 
not  sacrifice  itself  to  them  ;  it  will  exact 
the  last  ounce  of  strength.  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  breaking  point  of  the 
operator's  health  is  not  far  from  the 
breaking-point  of  efficient  work,"  says 
the  report. 

So  it  goes.  In  England,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Canada,  in  the  United 
States — wherever  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  look  clearly  on  the  effect  of  wage- 
earning  on  woman's  vigor  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  the  same  dismal  tale 
of  sickness  and  premature  death  is 
told.  However,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency girls  in  offices  and  stores 
and  social  work,  the  cleaner  and  light- 
er occupations,  tend  to  stay  at  work 
after  marriage,  at  least  until  handicapped 
by  the  coming  of  a  baby.  In  this  case 
the  woman  does  double  duty  as  provider 
and  housekeeper. 

The  young  couple  start  with  light 
housekeeping  in  which  John  is  expected 
to  help  Mary  by  lighting  the  morning 
fire,  wiping  the  dishes  and  sharing  in 
the  heavy  furniture  cleaning.  Of  this, 
in  his  masculine  selfish  way,  he  present- 
ly tires.  Always  the  tendency  is  for 
more  and  more  of  the  housework  to  fall 
exclusively  on  the  woman.  She  does  it 
more  handily ;  it  seems  "natural  like"  for 
her  to  undertake  it;  the  bliss  of  love's 
young  dream,  so  vivid  during  the  court- 
ship, when  he  found  his  greatest  delight 
in  joining  with  her  in  any  work  that 
gave  a  chance  for  a  hand-touch  and  a 
stolen  kiss,  begins  to  fade,  and  presently 
the  traditional  function  of  woman  in 
the  home  is  added  to  her  self-retained 
new  function  of  provider  for  the  home. 

Theory  fails  against  age-long  custom 
and  natural  fitness.  Her  hours  at  the 
office  are  the  same  as  his.  Together  they 
may  start  off  in  the  morning  and  return 
in  the  evening;  but  before  she  goes  she 
must  get  the  breakfast  and  plan  the  even- 
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ing  meal  and  when  they  return  there  is 
the  meal  to  be  cooked,  table  to  be  laid, 
dishes  to  be  washed  and  dusting,  clean- 
ing and  furbishing  of  rooms  to  fill  the 
evening.  Unless  she  succeeds  in  smoth- 
ering all  her  feminine  instincts  she  will 
be  more  eager  to  make  the  rooms  into 
a  domestic  nest  than  she  was  to  turn 
her  single  bachelor  hall-bedroom  into  an 
abiding-place. 

CO  Mary  works  while  John  reads  the 
newspaper  and  smokes.  Inevitably 
she  is  overloaded.  Marriage  has  brought 
him  a  cozy  place  of  his  own  in  which 
to  rest  and  refresh  himself  after  the 
day's  fatigues;  but  she  has  found  an 
additional  burden,  lightened  indeed  by 
love  and  by  her  joy  in  the  fulfilment  of 
woman's  desired  destiny — the  creation  of 
a  nest  of  her  own,  but  yet  of  necessity 
an  additional  drain  on  her  vitality,  an 
added  pull  on  her  elasticity  that  may  de- 
stroy its  resilience. 

"But,"  the  feminist  will  exclaim,  "why 
doesn't  she  hire  a  woman  to  come  in 
while  she  is  away  during  the  day  and 
clean  up  everything,  lay  the  table  for 
love's  cozy  supper,  have  the  lamps  light- 
ed and  the  curtains  drawn  against  the 
mistress'  return  and  everything  beauti- 
fully arranged  so  that  Mary,  like  John, 
can  read  the  newspaper  and  smoke  her 
cigarette  the  livelong  evening  through?" 

For  cogent  reasons.  After  Mary  has 
paid  out  of  her  very  moderate  salary 
for  her  carfare  and  her  lunches,  for 
the  neat  shirtwaists  and  hats  in  the 
fashion  which  her  smart  situation  de- 
mands, for  her  laundry  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  her  work,  so  little 
is  left  as  her  contribution  to  the  house- 
hold for  food,  rent,  light,  insurance  and 
saving,  that  she  does  not  see  how  she 
can  give  some  other  woman  $6  a  week 
to  do  her  housekeeping  for  her,  even  if 
she  can  find  a  trustworthy  capable  per- 
son who  for  a  dollar  a  day  will  not 
break  and  waste  more  than  the  worth  of 
her  services. 

No !  the  feminist  substitute  for  the 
wife's  work  in  the  home — that  some 
other  woman  shall  do  it — presupposes  an 
income  which  the  wife  rarely  earns. 

In  the  very  exceptional  cases  of  wom- 
en of  extraordinary  talent  who,  fitted  in 
industry  with  the  exact  work  that  suits 
them,  are  able  to  earn  $3,000  a  year  and 
more,  enough  may  be  allotted  to  buy  the 
services  of  the  paragon  housekeeper  and 
maids  to  work  under  her,  so  that  the 
mistress  can  be  spared  any  drain  on  her 
strength  when  she  returns  from  her  lu- 
crative day's  work. 

But,  even  then,  other  difficulties  make 


this  system  of  going  in  double  harness, 
wife  and  husband  pulling  an  equal  share 
of  the  economic  load,  impracticable  as  a 
usual  mode  of  life.  Suppose  either  man 
or  woman  by  the  common  exigencies  of 
their  business  must  remove  to  another 
city.  What  then  becomes  of  the  double- 
harnessing?  Which  shall  control  ?  Shall 
he  go  with  her  to  enable  her  to  establish 
herself  afresh,  or  shall  she  break  her 
business  connections  to  stay  with  him  ? 
"Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,"  has  been 
the  loving  pledge  of  the  wife  in  the  pa- 
triarchal family  because  the  necessities 
of  the  family  compel  the  father  to  follow 
his  business  opportunity  wherever  it 
leads;  but  loyalty  to  her  career  will  clash 
with  loyalty  to  her  husband.  Which 
shall  then  conquer? 

I  knew  one  lovely  young  feminist 
whose  hopes  came  to  wreck  on  just  this 
reef.  She  was  an  able  and  enthusiastic 
labor  agitator,  hailing  from  England, 
who  found  congenial  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment in  America.  But  before  en- 
tering this  sphere  she  had  shown  the 
weakness  to  fall  in  love  with  an  English- 
man whom,  in  the  expectation  that  her 
career  need  not  be  broken,  she  shortly 
afterward  married.  However,  the  hus- 
band, unable  to  discover  suitable  em- 
ployment in  America,  went  to  a  good 
berth  in  South  Africa,  explaining  that 
"I  didn't  demand  that  my  wife  should 
give  up  her  career,  but  I  never  had  any 
idea  of  giving  up  my  own." 

With  this  geographical  separation 
what  arrangement  could  be  reached' 
Could  two  hearts  on  two  separate  con- 
tinents continue  to  beat  as  one?  Man- 
like and  Englishman-like,  he  expected 
his  wife  to  follow  him.  At  first  she  was 
recalcitrant,  for  she  was  saturated  with 
feminist  theory.  After  a  few  months  of 
dallying  she  was  offered  the  alternative 
of  complete  union  or  a  complete  rupture 
of  communication.  She  really  loved  her 
husband — a  contingency  for  which  fem- 
inism does  not  provide.  So  a  prolonged 
famine  of  letters  from  hubby  reached 
her  feelings,  and  she  finally  sacrificed 
her  work  to  her  marriage  vows. 

All  these  mundane  obstacles,  however, 
are  of  trifling  importance  compared  with 
the  peril  of  the  central  assumption  of 
this  menage  a  deux,  an  assumption  most 
repugnant  to  humanism,  that  there  shall 
be  no  early  fruit  of  the  marriage.  So- 
ciety's prevailing  arrangement  is  based 
on  the  opposite  expectation.  Civil  Ser- 
vice rules  and  the  rules  of  boards  of 
education  which  require  the  resignation 
of  a  woman  employe  when  she  marries, 
are  drafted  on  the  moral  and  humane  as- 
sumption that  married  couples  will  have 


babies  and  that  the  first  conception  will 
occur,  on  the  average,  not  many  months 
after  marriage. 

But  that  assumption  is  becoming  old- 
fashioned  and  obsolete.  As  is  demon- 
strated by  the  agitation  against  the  re- 
tirement of  women  teachers,  doctors  or 
civil  servants  upon  marriage  and  is  veri- 
fied by  the  western  Australian  law  that 
forbids  any  employer  to  dismiss  or  de- 
mote a  woman  upon  her  marriage,  fem- 
inists resent  the  implication  that  any 
physiological  disability  for  the  full  dis- 
charge of  their  business  duties  will  fol- 
low upon  their  marriage.  And,  in  truth, 
as  we  have  shown  in  another  chapter, 
the  college  and  professional  and  busi- 
ness woman  knows  how  to  keep  any 
maternal  longings  under  the  strictest 
control  and  to  outwit  Dame  Nature's 
devices. 

pEMINISM  would  supplant  instinct 
by  thrift  and  strike  out  of  the  mar- 
riage service  all  reference  to  the  Biblical 
injunction  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth."  It  challenges 
society  to  alter  its  fundamental  assump- 
tions about  the  consequences  of  mar- 
riage and  to  base  industrial  employment 
for  women  on  the  presupposition  that 
maternity,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  will 
at  least  be  effectively  regulated  by  the 
law  of  economic  independence  for  wom- 
en. Society  has  been  organized,  hith- 
erto, on  the  humanist  assumption  that 
the  operation  of  instinctive  impulse  was 
so  dependable  and  its  consequences  so 
inevitable  that  the  woman  would,  short- 
ly after  marriage,  be  incapacitated  for 
strenuous  outside  activity  and  should 
therefore,  upon  marriage,  resign  that 
activity. 

Feminism  challenges  society  to  revise 
that  common  expectation,  to  recognize 
that  mating  need  not  mean  maternity 
and  to  rearrange  the  rules  of  employ- 
ment so  as  to  approve  and  encourage  the 
feminist  in  her  subordination  of  mater- 
nity to  money-making. 

Not,  however,  that  all  feminists  ap- 
prove of  completely  sterile  marriages.  A 
child  is  necessary  to  the  woman,  argues 
the  feminist,  for  her  complete  self-real- 
ization ;  therefore,  she  must  not  permit 
even  her  economic  independence  to  sen- 
tence her  to  maternal  sterility.  But 
neither  must  she  permit  the  baby  to  sen- 
tence her  to  economic  dependence.  She 
should  not  resign  her  vocation  on  mar 
riage  because  marriages  implies  a  baby, 
since,  even  with  a  baby,  she  will  not  need 
to  resign  her  vocation.  That  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  the  mother  in  indus- 
trv  which  must  next  be  considered 


[In  the   next  instalment,  Mr.   Martin  will  take  up  The  Mother  in  Industry.] 
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^T  ~W  ~T  E  HAVE  witnessed  the  rise 
%  f\  I    and  fall  of  several  theories  of 

▼  ▼  the  great  war.  Certain  writ- 
ers, oblivious  to  their  own 
earlier  "indiscretions,"  are  now  ridicul- 
ing the  theory  that  was  so  widely  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  calamitous  and 
amazing  conflict — the  theory,  namely, 
that  the  war  was  one  against  war.  We 
are  told  that  this  was  an  extremely  naive 
and  simple  view,  and  that  it  did  far  too 
much  honor  even  to  England,  to  say 
nothing  of  France  and  Russia;  and  more 
recently,  Italy. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  theory  in 
question  was  too  simple.  But  it  was  not 
unnatural,  and  it  certainly  was  "on  the 
side  of  the  angels."  It  implied  that  cer- 
tain powers  had  deliberately  or  reckless- 
ly and  wantonly  provoked  the  war,  and 
that  the  other  powers  were  not  only  de- 
fending themselves  against  criminal  ag- 
gression but  were  fighting  to  prevent  its 
recurrence,  to  crush  the  spirit  respon- 
sible for  it,  to  inflict  condign  punish- 
ment and  give  the  world  guaranties 
against  needless,  immoral  and  inexcus- 
able warfare. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  -fact,  none  of  the 
warring  powers  is  fighting  to  punish 
sheer  aggression,  or  to  prevent  it  in  the 
future,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  Americans  should  know  this. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust,  to  form 
and  cling  to  an  erroneous  theory  of  the 
terrible  struggle.  It  is  our  duty  to  try 
to  understand  it  and  to  interpret  it  to 
others — for  no  more  momentous  prob- 
lem is  likely  to  challenge  the  mind  and 
soul  of  this  generation. 

But.  in  rejecting  or  modifying  one 
"too  simple"  theory,  let  us  beware  of 
rushing  to  the  other  extreme  and  seri- 
ously promulgating  another  naive  and 
simple  but  far  less  creditable  theory. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  signs  that  this 
is  the  very  thing  that  is  happening. 
Some  articles  have  appeared  in  which 
contemptuous  references  to  the  war- 
against-war  theory  of  the  terrible 
months  of  1914  are  followed  by  dog- 
matic assertions  that,  in  reality,  the  pres- 
ent war  is  "a  war  to  begin  war."  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  pre- 
paredness panic,  or  preparedness  bias, 
underlies  this  new  and  alarming  theory. 

In  brief,  the  theory  is  this:  The  war 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  empire  build- 
ing, of  colonial  expansion,  of  territorial 
and  commercial  necessity  or  ambition,  of 
preferential  tariffs,  special  concessions, 
sphere-of-interests  claims,  dollar  diplo- 
macy, and  so  on. 

If  the  world  were  readv  for  free  trade 
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and  the  open  door  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  it  would  be  ready  for  per- 
manent peace  and  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. If  the  great  powers  were  willing 
to  live  and  let  live,  to  adopt  a  neighbor- 
ly and  moral  policy  toward  small  nations, 
they  would  be  ready  for  peace  and  arma- 
ment limitation.  But  all  this  is  Utopian. 
The  world  is  not  ready  for  these  condi- 
tions precedent  to  peace,  and  the  present 
tragic  and  sanguinary  war  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of 
neighborliness,  internationalism,  free 
trade,  and  peace.  Hence,  we  must  an- 
ticipate other  wars  and  prepare  for 
them. 

A  dangerous  theory,  this,  because  to 
the  superficial  it  has  elements  of  plausi- 
bility. The  average  person  has  heard 
that  the  competition  for  markets  and 
colonies  causes  war  or  threatens  it.  He 
has  heard  of  Germany's  complaint  that 
her  rivals  have  sought  to  deprive  her  of 
her  rightful  place  in  the  sun.  He  has 
heard  of  friction  over  "spheres"  and 
protectorates.  If  politicians,  militarists 
and  agents  of  ammunition  manufacturers 
harp  on  the  vague  theme  that  these 
things  "mean  war,"  or  perpetual  danger 
of  war,  preparedness  has  won  half  the 
battle  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  of 
substance  in  such  vague  theorizing  and 
prophesying.  Free  trade,  as  Cobden 
held,  would  be  a  potent  pledge  of  peace, 
but  tariffs  and  protection  do  not  neces- 
sarily spell  war.  Commercial  rivalry  and 
the  colonial  ambitions  of  the  great  pow- 
ers beget  controversy  and  friction,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  mean  war.  No 
intelligent  student  of  public  finance,  of 
economics,  of  trade,  needs  to  be  told  that 
in  our  day  one  short  war,  a  war  of  six 
months'  duration,  costs  more  than  a 
dozen  colonies  yield  in  profits  in  a  de- 
cade. No  enlightened  person  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  best  markets  are  not  the 
markets  that  have  to  be  fought  for  on 
the  battlefield. 

Germany's    best    customers    in    recent 


decades — decades  of  wonderful  progress 
for  her  in  industry,  commerce  and  ex- 
ports— have  been  the  great  powers,  her 
rivals.  She  has  not  had  to  extort 
American  and  British  custom  by  threats 
of  invasion  and  compulsion.  The  best 
customers  of  the  United  States  are 
Britain,  Germany,  Canada  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  same  rank. 

The  progress  toward  free  trade,  equal 
opportunity,  recognition  of  the  territori- 
al integrity  and  independence  of  small  or 
weak  and  pacific  nations,  may  be  very 
slow,  but  it  is  sure.  The  settlement  of 
outstanding  disputes  may  not  prove  an 
easy  process,  but  England  found  no  in- 
superable obstacle  to  an  entente  with 
France,  her  "traditional  enemy,"  or  to 
an  understanding  with  Russia.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  good  will  and  give-and-take  on 
both  sides,  England  and  Germany  could 
not  similarly  have  adjusted  their  differ- 
ences  and   reached   an   understanding. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  are 
actual  or  imaginary  conflicts  of  interest 
between  this  power,  or  group  of  powers, 
and  that  power  or  group,  but  whether 
such  conflicts  inevitably  lead  to  war  and 
do  not  admit  of  amicable  and  diplomatic 
treatment. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
last  forty  years  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  territorial  and  colonial  controver- 
sies inevitably  beget  war.  There  is  much 
in  such  history  to  suggest  the  opposite 
conclusion  and  to  warrant  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  suppression  of  war  by 
negotiation,  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

The  present  war  was  not  "inevitable," 
and  it  is  not  the  fatal  or  inevitable  pre- 
curser  of  other  wars.  Even  the  German 
Crown  Prince  and  Herr  Ballin,  the  close 
friend  of  the  German  Emperor,  have 
called  it  a  criminal  and  "idiotic"  war. 
This  is  exactly  what  it  is — a  criminal  and 
idiotic  war.  It  was  the  result  of  suspi- 
cion, distrust,  intrigue,  panic,  diplomatic 
blunders  and  military  haste.  None  of 
the  peoples  now  engaged  in  it  wanted  it. 
In  each  of  the  warring  countries  it  is 
ardently  believed  to  be  a  purely  defen- 
sive war.  Nowhere  is  it  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  unavoidable  competition 
for  markets  and  opportunities. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  repeat,  particularly 
gratuitous  and  reckless  for  American  ob- 
servers to  advance,  at  this  stage,  the 
theory  that  the  war  was  not  only  in- 
evitable, but  that  it  is  the  certain  fore- 
runner of  other  wars.  Some  of  the  pre- 
paredness extremists  are  not  overscrupu- 
lous, but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
audacity,  or  of  ignorance  and  "simpli- 
city," to  profess  the  belief  that  the 
world  is  doomed  to  chronic  warfare. 


10,000,000 
RE  ASO  NS    FOR 
CHILDREN'S  WEEK 


'T'HE  pictures  on  these 
pages  were  furnished  by 
U.  8.  Reclamation  Service, 
International  S  u  n  d  a  y 
School  Association,  the 
Spirit  ot  Missions,  Mis 
Sionary  Education  Move- 
ment and  American  if  is 
Honary   A  ssociatiori. 


INDIAN,  CHINESB,  NEGRO,  MEXICAN,  COREAN,  / 
COUNTRY— WILL  BE  INFLUENCED  FOR  BBT 

THERE  are  more  than  ten  million  reasons  in  th 
country    for    a    children's    week — 10.631,364    sa 
the  census  five  years  ago.     Whether  baby  wea 
a  red,  black,  yellow  or  white  skin,  his  needs  are  ve 
much  the  same,  the  country  over. 

And  so.  more  than  3.000  communities  are  band' 
together  in  children's  week  observances,  this  week 
March  4  to  11.  from  Alaska  through  Saskatchewa 
across  the  whole  United  States,  westward  to  the  Ph 
ippines,  southward  into  Mexico,  and  on  to  the  Briti 
West  Indies.  A  Colorado  settlement  forty  miles  fro 
a  railroad  is  one  of  these  communities;  and  a  Montai 
coal-mining  town  of  large  foreign  population;  grou 
of  women  on  some  of  the  government  reclamati< 
lands:  a  southern  mill  village,  a  club  of  farm  worm 
in  a  mid-western  state,  a  tiny  mission  church  in  Me 
ico, — all  are  thinking. 
this  week,  definitely 
about  ways  and  means 
of  baby  welfare. 

The  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  has  is- 
sued a  call  for  special 
effort  to  care  for  In- 
dian  babies. 

Texas  has  a  special 
slogan  for  the  week : 
"Baby  health  is  Texas 
wealth." 

The  Manila  woman's 
club  plans  to  observe 
baby  week. 

Valdez     and     Nome. 
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HYMN  OF 
CHILD    WELFARE 

f\  GOD  of  little  children,  whom  thou  on  earth  didst  love, 

Look  down  today  and  bless  them  from  Heaven  high  above, 
Our  orchards  and  our  vineyards  we  till  with  zealous  care 
But   child-plants,   unprotected,   are   drooping   everywhere. 

O  God  of  little  children,  teach  us  to  know  their  worth, 
Of  such  shall  be  thy  kingdom  in  Heaven  and  on  earth, 
And  in  the  great  world-garden  thy  laborers  are  we 
To  guard  and  keep  the  blossoms   for  all  eternity. 

O  God  of  little  children,  we  have  no  wealth  beside, 

Teach  us  to  seek  and  save  them  by  effort  nation-wide, 

To  fight  the  foes  that  threaten,  the  weeds  and  pest  and  blight, 

For  every  child-plant  growing  is  precious  in  thy  sight. 

O   God  of   little   children,   thy  garden   shall   be  tilled, 

By  us  whose  hearts  are  wakened,  thy  prophecies  fulfilled. 

The  desert  long  neglected  shall  blossom  as  the  rose, 

With  health  and  hope  and  freedom  for  every  child  that  grows. 

Molly  Whitford  Anderson. 

[Inspector  of  Almshouses.  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities.] 


1CAN-THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  38ERACES  IN  THIS 
AMERICANISM  BY  CHILD  WELFARE  WEEK 

Uaska,  have  sent  to  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  for 
he  Baby  Week  Bulletin. 

Florida  says :  "Every  homeless  baby  in  a  babyless 
lome." 

Nebraska  women's  clubs  all  over  the  state  will  see 
he  child  welfare  exhibits  after  these  have  served  this 
veek  at  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Wisconsin's  campaign  emphasizes  prenatal  care,  and 
he  right  nursing  and  instruction  of  prospective 
nothers. 

North  Dakota  is  offering  prizes  for  an  essay  contest 
n  the  schools  on  subjects  of  welfare. 

Maryland  is  going  to  have  in  one  town  at  least, 
l  birth-registration  day  when  every  mother  may  go 
o  the  City  Hall  and  find  out  whether  her  babies  are 
>roperly  registered. 

Albany,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  R  i  c  h- 
mond,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  and  other 
cities  will  celebrate 
now ;  other  cities  will 
hold  a  baby  week  later 
in    the    spring. 

Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  opportun- 
ity afforded  by  this 
children's  week  to 
arouse  public  opinion 
and  begin  permanent 
work  for  child  welfare. 
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Child  Welfare  Work  in  California 

By  IVilliam  H.  Slingerland 


IN  its  broadest  sense  child  welfare 
work  includes  everything  that  may 
be  done  for  children,  whether  in 
the  home,  the  schools,  the  churches, 
or  in  society  at  large ;  but  in  this  study 
its  meaning  is  limited  to  two  allied  lines 
of  work:  remedial  efforts  in  behalf  of 
children  who  are  needy,  neglected,  ab- 
normal or  unfortunate;  and  preventive 
measures  to  protect  normal  children  and 
save  them  from  becoming  dependent,  de- 
linquent or  defective. 

Our  fathers  saw  these  needs  and  sup- 
plied them  generously,  but  in  the  sim- 
plest ways.  Their  child  welfare  work 
was  almost  entirely  remedial  and  cor- 
rective, and  found  expression  in  many 
orphanages,  homes  and  reformatories. 
The  present  generation  not  only  sees 
the  same  needs  but  analyzes  them ; 
studies  causes  and  invents  preventive 
measures.  Welfare  work  today  is  there- 
fore both  remedial  and  preventive,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Orphanages 
and  reformatories  are  still  used,  but 
there  have  been  added  a  multitude  of 
agencies  and  auxiliary  organizations,  re- 
lated fully  as  much  to  the  family  which 
is  normal  although  perhaps  depressed,  as 
to  the  children  already  homeless  and  de- 
pendent. 

In  California  orphanages  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  children  multiplied  in  the 
earlier  days  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  state  of  equal  population.  For 
a  generation  California  has  been  noted 
for  its  orphan  asylums  and  the  large 
amounts  annually  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependent  children.  Recent  years 
have  seen  the  organization  of  several 
child-placing  agencies,  and  numerous 
auxiliary  societies  principally  preventive 
in  their  functions.  The  social  service 
world  of  California  is.  even  now  in  a 
ferment.  Present  conditions  may  well 
be  paraphrased  thus:  "All  the  Califor- 
nians  and  strangers  there  spend  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing." 

There  are  eleven  northern  states  whose 
population  in  1910  was  between  one  and 
three  millions.  The  census  volume  on 
Benevolent  Institutions  1910,  showed 
that  the  ratio  to  population  of  children 
in  their  orphanages  and  homes  then 
averaged  100.5  inmates  of  institutions  to 
each  100,000  inhabitants.  The  lowest 
ratio  in  the  group,  45.8,  was  that  of 
Kansas.  The  highest,  236.4,  was  that  of 
California.  New  York  is  the  only  north- 
ern state  whose  institutional  dependent 
children  equal  in  ratio  to  population 
those  of  California. 

The  organizations  for  the  care  of 
children  in  California,  including  the  reg- 
ular child-placing  agencies,  the  institu- 
tions for  continued  care,  and  the  princi- 
pal auxiliary  agencies  whose  work  is 
largely  preventive,  classified  according 
to  management  and  function,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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'T'HE  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  just  published  a  study  of 
the  child-caring  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  California  which  the 
author,  Dr.  Slingerland  of  its  De- 
partment of  Child-helping,  here 
summarizes.  Particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  rating  of  California 
compared,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  old  states  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board with  their  high  percentage 
of  institutional  children  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  younger  states 
of  the  intermediate  Middle  West 
and  their  emphasis  on  the  newer 
forms  of  child-care. — Editor. 


LXDER    PUBLIC    MANAGEMENT  : 

United     States,     Sherman     Institute     for 

Indian    Children    1 

State,   Institution   for  Feebleminded 1 

State,    Institutions   for   Delinquents 3 

County,  Juvenile  detention  homes 18 

Total    under    public    management ...  .  23 
Under  private   management  : 

Child-placing    agencies     7 

Institutions    for    delinquents 4 

Institutions  for  dependents: 

Non-sectarian   orphanages   and    homes.  .  31 

General   chinch   orphanages   and   homes.  19 

Catholic    orphanages    and    homes 21 

Combined   care   of   adults  and   children.  7 

Auxiliary   private  organizations: 

Day  nurseries  and  settlement  centers.  .  27 

Associatecd    charities   7 

Humane  societies    3 

Children"s   hospitals  and   clinics    8 

Total    under    private    management .  134 
Grand   total    public   and    private 157 

There  are  100  agencies  and  institutions 
regularly  engaged  in  handling  and  car- 
ing for  dependent,  delinquent,  and  de- 
fective children,  with  more  than  half  as 
many  more  doing  auxiliary  and  preven- 
tive work. 

California  has  invested  in  these  100 
institutions  nearly  $11,000,000,  or  $445,- 
600  for  each  100,000  inhabitants,  being 
exceeded  proportionately  in  such  invest- 
ments only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland. 

California  expends  annually  for  the 
maintenarce  of  these  100  institutions 
$1,955,000.  or  $75,000  per  year  for  each 
100,000  inhabitants,  being  exceeded  only 
by  New  York. 

California  is  providing  institutional 
care  in  public  and  private  institutions 
for  about  9,000  children,  or  381  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants,  being  exceeded 
in  this  also  only  by  New  York. 

Careful  study  of  the  work  in  different 
states  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
the  excessive  institutional  provision  for 
children  in  California,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  is 
due  chiefly  to  failure  to  utilize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  placing-out  system. 

TN  states  like  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  majority  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  are 
placed  in  the  friendly  environment  of 
family  homes  after  the  briefest  possible 
stay  in  institutions:  but  in  California,  as 


in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  a  few  other 
states,  the  institutional  plan  of  bringing 
up  children  in  orphan  asylums  and  chil- 
dren's homes  has  prevailed.  Even  now 
in  California,  with  several  excellent 
child-placing  agencies  certified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  actively  at 
work,  the  number  of  children  placed-out 
is  far  too  small,  and  the  number  of  nor- 
mal children  retained  for  many  years  in 
the  orphanages  and  other  institutions  is 
far  too  large. 

It  is  now  conceded  practically  every- 
where that  the  large  congregate  institu- 
tion is  not  as  desirable  for  children  as 
the  cottage  type  of  housing.  The  con- 
gregate type  necessarily  compels  objec- 
tionable "mass  care"  of  children,  which 
prevents  the  study  and  development  of 
individuality.  Only  in  well  arranged 
cottage  plants  is  it  possible  to  have 
"care  and  spirit  in  imitation  of  ordinary 
family  life." 

In  California  the  original  orphanages 
and  homes  were  nearly  all  of  the  con- 
gregate type.  Those  founded  more  re- 
cently are  largely  of  the  cottage  type. 
Those  also  in  which  outworn  buildings 
are  being  replaced  with  new  structures 
are  mainly  erecting  cottages  instead  of 
great  congregate  buildings.  One  notable 
exception  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  just 
erected  a  congregate  plant  whose  single 
building  has  capacity  for  500  girls. 
There  is  a  rapid  addition  of  cottage 
buildings  to  the  costly  plants  of  the  state 
schools  for  delinquents.  The  new  Cali- 
fornia School  for  Girls  at  Ventura  is 
a  cottage  institution. 

More  slowly,  for  want  of  funds,  but 
surely,  a  like  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  private  institutions  for  dependents. 
For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  Orphans' 
Home  in  1911  abandoned  a  downtown 
congregate  plant  with  a  capacity  of  250, 
and  erected  on  a  suburban  tract  at  Col- 
grove  a  fine  cottage  plant  with  a  capac- 
ity of  90.  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The 
Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's 
Home  left  a  downtown  congregate  plant 
a  few  years  ago  and  located  the  insti- 
tution on  a  suburban  farm  at  Palmetto 
Heights,  in  a  good  cottage  plant  with  a 
capacity  for  200.  and  valued  at  $116,000. 
St.  Francis'  Orphanage  at  Watsonville, 
the  second  largest  Catholic  institution 
for  boys  in  the  state,  after  over  40  years 
<>f  operation  in  typical  congregate  build- 
ings is  now  completing  a  modern  cottage 
village  to  house  about  400  boys  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
Other  institutions,  will  follow  these  ex- 
amples and  provide  the  best  modern  type 
of  cottage  buildings  in  which  to  house 
their  vouthful  wards. 

California,  in  common  with  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  has 
for  many  years  subsidized  private  insti- 
tutions for  children  liberally.  The  policy 
always  results  in  an  undue  multiplication 
of  institutions,  and  it  has  had  its  full  ef- 
fect in  the  Golden   State.     The  ratio  of 
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381  children  in  institutions,  out  of  each 
100,000  inhabitants  in  an  agricultural 
state  like  California,  is  quite  as  signifi- 
cant as  531  to  each  100,000  in  metropoli- 
tan New  York.  The  amount  of  public 
funds  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  four 
states  that  lead  in  this  method  of  pro- 
viding for  needy  children  is  given  as 
follows:  New  York,  $35,066;  California. 
$15,449;  Maryland,  $6,999;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, $3,370. 

While  the  expense  per  child  of  main- 
taining children  in  the  subsidized  insti- 
tutions of  California  $154)  is  slightly 
greater  than  in  New  York  ($150),  the 
amount  appropriated  per  child  in  Cali- 
fornia is  only  $60  as  against  $104  in  New 
York.  This  means  that  private  citizens 
contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  subsidized  or- 
phan asylums  on  the  Pacific  coast  than 
do  their  friends  in  the  East  for  those 
there  located. 

But  the  subsidies  for  private  institu- 
tions are  not  the  entire  amount  of  public 
funds  devoted  to  these  classes.  For 
many  years  California  has  made  gen- 
erous appropriations  in  aid  of  children 
in  family  homes.  This  system  of  ap- 
propriations has  taken  the  form  partly 
of  "outdoor  relief"  to  needy  families  in 
their  own  homes,  which  prevails  in  most 
states ;  partly  of  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  board  of  children  in  family  homes; 
and  partly  of  mothers'  pensions. 


This  last  form  of  service  was  greatly 
enlarged  under  a  statute  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1913,  and  provides  that 
the  state  will  pay  a  sum  to  such  mothers 
equal  to  that  paid  from  the  county  treas- 
ury, when  the  need  is  certified  by  the 
proper  officers.  The  statute  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  will  be  revised  or  repealed. 
Already,  under  its  operation,  there  has 
been  an  immense,  and  by  many  it  is 
believed  an  unwarranted,  increase  in 
both  the  county  and  the  state  appropria- 
tions to  these  funds. 

A  Million  a  Year 

There  has  also  been  a  large  increase 
in  county  appropriations  to  institutions. 
For  instance,  in  1911  San  Francisco 
county  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
dependent  children  in  institutions  $55,- 
135.  In  1913,  to  practically  the  same 
list  of  institutions,  the  county  appropri- 
ated $179,973.  The  total  now  being  ap- 
propriated from  county  and  state  funds 
for  the  care  of  children  not  in  state  in- 
stitutions is  probably  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

California  has  only  one  institution  for 
the  feebleminded  and  the  epileptic,  So- 
noma State  Home,  beautifully  located 
near  Eldridge.  It  has  excellent  build- 
ings, mainly  of  the  cottage  type,  and 
capacity  for  1,070  inmates.  There  are 
several  small  cottages  for  the  segrega- 
tion   of    special    classes,    and    the    better 


training  of  high-grade  imbeciles.  The 
institution  is  always  full,  with  a  waiting 
list.  Dr.  William  J.  G.  Dawson,  medical 
superintendent  in  charge,  says:  "There 
is  need  for  a  large  increase  in  the  insti- 
tutional provision  for  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded  all  over  the  country.  In 
California  there  is  only  one  institution 
for  the  care  of  this  unfortunate  class 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  starting  a 
new  home  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  another  institution  should 
be  built.  In  1910  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  nearly  8,000  feebleminded  in 
California  who  should  be  receiving  in- 
stitutional care." 

One  of  the  most  needed  improvements 
in  the  child  welfare  situation  in  Califor- 
nia is  the  standardizing  of  work  and 
methods,  both  in  the  child-placing  agen- 
cies and  in  the  institutions  for  continued 
care.  These  agencies  are  now  obliged 
to  obtain  annually  a  license  or  certificate 
of  approval  from  the  state  Board  of 
Charities,  but  so  far  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  perfunctory  use  of  this 
leverage  to  standardize  the  work.  Also 
there  is  said  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  unauthorized  child-placing,  and  until 
this  is  abolished  licensing  child-placing 
agencies  will  be  of  little  avail. 

The  institutions  likewise  greatly  need 
stimulation  toward  better  housing,  diet, 
training,  and  disposition  of  their  wards. 
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FROM   CONGREGATE  TO  COTTAGE 

Plans  for  the  new  plant  of  St.  Francis'  Orphanage  at  Watsonville,  Calif. 


Many  have  been  founded  to  meet  par- 
ticular and-  often  limited  needs.  They 
have  grown  up  without  any  vital  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  They  are  not 
connected  with  the  social  problems  of 
the  state,  save  as  they  supply  certain 
dependents  with  care  and  shelter.  The 
result  is  seen  in  an  excessive  number  of 
variously  constituted,  unconnected,  often 
competitive,  and  generally  non-co-oper- 
ative homes  and  orphanages  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  Special  requirements  by  a 
central  state  authority,  using  expert  vis- 
itors to  inspect  the  institutions  and  in- 
struct their  officers  in  modern  methods, 
is  about  the  only  way  to  effect  any  large 
amount   of   standardization. 


The  importance  of  adequate  state  su- 
pervision of  child-helping  agencies  and 
institutions  is  not  generally  recognized. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  more  surely 
improve  and  standardize  child-caring 
work  than  strictly  non-sectarian  and  non- 
partisan state  supervision.  If  tactfully 
conducted  under  statutory  authority  it  is 
bound  to  stimulate  advance  on  all  lines. 

The  present  system  of  state  super- 
vision in  California  has  two  divisions. 
The  first  is  found  in  the  authorization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections to  inspect  and  investigate  pri- 
vate orphanages  and  children's  homes  re- 
ceiving state  aid.  and  to  inspect  and 
license    agencies    for   the   placing-out   of 


children  in  families.  The  second  is  a 
provision  of  the  laws  of  1913  under 
which  the  state  Board  of  Control  ap- 
points three  children's  agents  to  visit  the 
homes  and  institutions  where  aid  is  being 
asked  for  children,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  reality  of  the  supposed  needs  and 
safeguard  the  payment  of  state  funds. 

This  supervision  is  limited  both  in  its 
extent  and  in  its  purpose.  It  does  not 
reach  all  the  agencies  or  institutions,  and 
it  is  not  expected  to  be  either  scientific 
or  systematic.  Its  central  object  is  to 
ascertain  institutional  conditions,  with 
power  to  refuse  state  aid  if  the  official 
visitors  are  not  .satisfied.  It  is  criticized 
for  not  being  really  non-partisan.  Each 
board  and  its  agents  largely  represent  the 
existing  administration.  The  plan  does 
not  contemplate  any  constructive  work, 
or  the  teaching  of  modern  methods  by 
official  experts.  It  is  not  homogeneous. 
but  duplicates  visitation  in  certain  insti- 
tutions, while  leaving  others  unvisited. 
The  system  is  far  from  the  proper  ideal 
of  state  supervision. 

What  California  now  needs  in  the  wa\ 
of  state  supervision  of  private  charities 
is  an  efficient  system  administered  by  a 
single  board,  absolutely  non-partisan  and 
non-sectarian,  with  ample  authority  and 
adequate  appropriations.  Such  a  state 
department,  reaching  every  child-caring 
organization,  enforcing  legal  mandates, 
securing  standardized  care,  training,  and 
records,  teaching  modern  methods,  ele- 
vating ideals  of  service,  and  generally 
improving  the  quality  of  all  work  done 
for  the  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  care,  would  be  worth  a  hundred 
times  its  cost  to  the  commonwealth 


MAY  I  say  a  brief  word  in  the 
columns  of  The  Survey  re- 
garding some  of  the  aspects 
of  open-shop  operation  in  the 
structural  iron  industry?  The  subject  is 
made  timely  by  John  A.  Fitch's  review, 
in  The  Survey  for  January  8,  of  the  re- 
port of  Luke  Grant,  an  investigator  for 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  open-shop 
fight  in  the  structural  iron  industry,  with 
its  incidents,  was  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  in  the  first  instance,  due  to 
the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  confes- 
sion of  the  McNamaras,  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  many  prominent  people  requested 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  in  this  industry  on 
the  assumption  that  such  a  campaign  of 
violence  and  dynamite  as  had  been  dis- 
closed could  only  have  been  the  result  of 
injustice  and  oppression  inflicted  upon 
the  workers.  Mr.  Grant's  report,  as 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Fitch,  fully  dis- 
poses of  this  assumption  and  shows  that 
dynamite  was  used  not  to  avenge  un- 
bearable wrong,  but  as  a  last  resort  in 
a  campaign  to  re-establish  the  closed- 
shop  conditions  previously  existing  in 
the  industry. 

With  Mr.  Grant's  analysis  from  the 
labor  union  man's  point  of  view  of  the 
psychology  of  the  use  of  violence  and 
dynamite,  there  is  no  quarrel.  In  my 
judgment,  however,  discussion  of  vio- 
lence in  labor  troubles  often  tends  to  ob- 
scure     fundamental       economic      issues. 


Open  and  Closed 
Shop  in  the  Struct- 
ural Iron   Industry 


By 
Walter  Drew 


NSKL,    NATIONAL    ERECTORS       ISSOCIATION 


Once  a  state  of  war  exists,  all  sorts  of 
unsocial  methods  will  be  used.  The  im- 
portant tiling  is  what  caused  the  war 
and  how  can  future  wars  be  prevented. 
On  the  economic  side,  the  most  im- 
portant matter  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Grant  is  that  of  wages.  He  assigns  as 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
open  shop  is  preferred  by  the  employers 
the  fact  that  lower  wages  may  be  paid. 
He  says  that  in  New  York  city,  "the 
stronghold  of  the  National  Erectors'  As- 
sociation, the  wages  paid  structural  iron 
workers  are  lower  than  the  wages  paid 
in  most  of  the  other  building  trades 
where  the  unions  are  working  under  con- 
tractual relations  with  their  employers," 
and  that  "elsewhere,  on  the  average,  the 
wages  paid  by  members  of  the  Erectors' 
Association  are  considerably  lower  than 
tlie  wages  paid  by  firms  employing  union 
men."     With  these  statements  which  are 


unsupported  by  figures,  I  wish  to  take 
issue. 

First,  as  to  the  skill  required.  Mr 
Grant  in  his  report  says  (page  6)  :  "That 
the  work  requires  less  skill  than  most  of 
the  other  building  trades  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship is  fixed  at  six  months  in  some  agree- 
ments between  the  iron  workers  and 
their  employers,  while  the  maximum  ap- 
prenticeship period  found  in  any  con- 
tracts is  eighteen  months,"  This  is  cor- 
rect. In  most  of  the  building  trades  a 
man  can  become  a  mechanic  only  after 
years  of  probation  and  training,  while  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  an  iron  work- 
er can  be  developed  in  a  period  of  two 
months  or  less. 

The  open  shop  in  structural  iron  work 
was  inaugurated  in  May.  1906.  Follow- 
ing are  the  tables  of  wages  in  New  York 
city  in  a  number  of  the  leading  trades  in 
the  building  industry  for  the  years  190" 
and  1915.  thus  covering  the  period  when 
the  open  shop  as  to  iron  workers  has 
been  in  active  operation : 

w   LOBS    IM  It    Hill  1! 
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Structural  ami  Ornn       1907  lfll-5  /" 

mental    Iron   Work 

era   $.5614  $.62%  11.0* 

Bricklayers   To  ?."»  7  1 

Stonecutters   62%  56 ',  -6894      10.  % 

Plasterers   62%  68*  10.   ", 

Plumbers 62'  10.   % 

Steamfltters    62%  10.   r'< 

Oasfltters C>i>!  i<>    <T- 

Carpenters    62%  I  0. 

Painters    60  60  0. 

Sheet  metal  worker*        .->('>',  62%  11. 6^ 

Cement  finishers....     02%  62%  0. 

Metal  roofers '  6°% 

Pipe  eoverers *  50% 

Karller  rates  In  these  trades  are  not  at  band. 
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Except  the  iron  workers,  all  the  above 
trades  are  unionized.  These  figures  show 
that  the  iron  worker  is  receiving  as 
much  as  the  more  highly  skilled  carpen- 
ter and  as  much  as  the  sheet  metal  work- 
er and  the  metal  roofer,  whose  work  is 
more  nearly  similar  to  his  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  trades.  Most  important, 
the  iron  worker  has  received  tne  highest 
percentage  of  increase  in  wages  of  any 
of  the  trades  mentioned,  which  is  the 
only  fact  of  real  significance  in  judging 
of  the  effect  of  the  open  shop  upon  his 
wages.  This  fact  Mr.  Grant  fails  to 
mention. 

OUTSIDE  of  New  York  the  members 
of  the  National  Erectors'  Asso  • 
ciation  erect  little  or  no  building  work  in 
the  different  cities.  Their  work  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  bridges,  viaducts  and 
similar  structures  generally  located  in 
country  districts.  City  building  work,  ex- 
cept for  New  York,  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  union  contractors  and  differs 
in  many  important  respects  from  the 
bridge  work.  It  is  more  hazardous ;  em- 
ployment is  uncertain  and  spasmodic; 
jobs  are  shorter;  and  cost  of  living  for 
the  worker  is  higher.  Naturally  the 
building  rates  are  higher,  and  there  is 
no  fair  comparison  between  the  bridge 
work  and  the  building  work  so  far  as 
the  proper  wage  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Grant  nartially  admits  this  when  he  says 
(page  80)  :  "The  open-shop  men  have 
more  steady  employment,  which  of 
course,  increases  their  annual  earnings. 
.  .  .  The  open-shop  employers  strive 
to  keep  their  gangs  steadily  employed, 
while  the  union  employers  doing  work  in 
large  cities  have  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing competent  men  at  any  time." 

The  same  or  a  greater  percentage  of 
increase  under  the  open  shop  as  was 
noted  in  New  York  has  been  made  in 
the  iron  workers'  rate  over  the  country; 
also  the  wage  scales  have  hfp.n  made  uni- 
form as  regards  different  localities; 
whereas  the  rates  paid  by  union  contrac- 
tors show  a  great  variance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  open-shop  rate  for  iron 
workers  in  different  localities  is  com- 
pared with  the  rates  for  two  representa- 
tive closed-shop  trades,  the  carpenter 
and  the  sheet-metal  worker.  The.  iron 
workers'  rates  apply  to  the  districts  sur- 
rounding the  cities  named  and  are  open- 
shop  rates  except  for  Chicago  where  the 
union  rate  is  given  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

WAGES  PER  HOUI5  ftheet 

Iron  Melnl 

Worker  Carpenter  Worker 

New  York $.02'/>  $.02  V2  $.62% 

Chicago OS  (Union)  70  GS%- 

Baltimore 56%  43%  40 

Boston    501,4  57  55 

Buffalo    50%  50  40% 

Cleveland   50%  55  45 

Indianapolis 50%  65  55 

Memphis,  Tenn.  .  .      50%  50  50 

Milwaukee    50%  50  50 

Philadelphia    ....      50%  55  50 

Washington,  D.  C.     50%  55  50 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Chicago,  the 
most  strongly  unionized  city  in  the 
country  and  where  the'  Iron  Workers' 
Union  has  its  strongest  local,  the  iron 
worker's  union  rate  is  less  than  that  of 
both  the  carpenter  and  sheet  metal  work- 
er. It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  point  out 
that  the  open-shop  iron  worker  in  New 
York  receives  as  much  on  building  work 
as  the  carpenter  and  sheet  metal  work- 
er,   and    that    elsewhere    the    open-shop 


iron  worker  on  bridge  work  in  country 
districts  receives  a  wage  generally  great- 
er than  the  carpenter  and  sheet  metal 
worker  on  unionized  building  work  in 
the  cities. 

The  foregoing  table  of  rates  and  com- 
parisons therefrom  is  on  the  basis  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Grant's  report.  On  January  21, 
1916,  the  National  Erectors'  Association 
increased  its  New  York  and  Chicago 
rate  to  66j4  cents  an  hour,  and  the  rate 
in  other  larger  cities  to  60  cents  an  hour. 
Under  these  new  rates,  the  increase  in 
the  iron  worker's  wage  under  the  open 
shop  since  1906  is  from  17.7  per  cent  in 
New  York  to  20  per  cent  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  hardly  in- 
dicates exploitation  of  the  worker. 

In  further  rebuttal  of  any  insinuation 
that  the  open  shop  in  the  structural  iron 
industry  has  been  made  use  of  to  ex- 
ploit the  worker,  let  us  call  as  a  witness 
the  international  president  of  the  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Union,  Jos.  E.  Mc- 
Clory.  Under  date  of  April  29,  1915, 
Mr.  McClory  sent  a  letter  to  the  Nation- 
al Erectors'  Association,  asking  if  it 
were  possible  to  secure  a  conference  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  association 
looking  to  the  "re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations"  between  the  organiza- 
tions, or  in  other  words,  a  trade  agree- 
ment. In  a  letter  of  date  May  4,  1915, 
the  writer  advised  Mr.  McClory  that 
such  a  conference  would  be  impossible. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  letter: 
"None  of  the  dire  evils  prophesied  to 
follow  from  the  open  shop  regarding  the 
exploiting  of  labor  or  the  oppression  of 
the  workmen  have  come  to  pass.  You 
allege  no  grievances  or  conditions  which 
call  for  adjustment.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
consider  it  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
the  discussion  of  labor  conditions  that 
your  organization  or  any  other  be  given 
an  unlimited  and  arbitrary  closed-shop 
control." 

Mr.  McClory,  in  a  letter  dater  May  17, 
1915,  replied  in  part  as  follows:  "In 
paragraph  four  you  state  that  none  of 
the  dire  evils  prophesied  to  follow  from 
the  open  shop  regarding  the  exploiting 
of  labor  or  the  oppression  of  the  work- 
men have  come  to  pass.  To  this  I  will 
say  that  the  reason  that  these  evils 
prophesied  have  not  come  to  pass  is  be- 
cause organized  labor  stands  as  a  barrier 
between  the  open-shop  employers  and 
the  realization  of  the  fruitfulness  of  that 
beautiful  dream  known  as  the  open  shop, 
but  the  evils  of  this  plan  are  apparent 
where  it  is  completely  established.  I 
refer  you  to  some  of  the  large  cities  in 
the  South  where  there  is  no  semblance 
of  organized  labor  and  where  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  people  are  most  de- 
plorable, and  it  is  such  conditions  as 
those  of  the  South  that  the  apostles  of 
the  open  shop  would  like  to  establish  in 
the  industries  of  our  northern  and  west- 
ern cities,  and  they  undoubtedly  would 
but  for  the  opposition  of  organized 
labor." 

JyjR.  McCLORY'S  generalization 
about  southern  industry  merely 
emphasizes  his  admission  that  he  can 
point  to  no  exploitation  of  the  iron 
worker.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Mr. 
Gompers    speaking    in    defense    of  the 


Iron  Workers'  Union  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  after  the  dynamite 
disclosures.  Lacking  any  wrong  of  the 
iron  worker  with  which  to  make  out 
a  case  of  oppression  to  justify  or  ex- 
cuse the  use  of  dynamite,  Mr.  Gompers 
had  recourse  to  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  child  labor  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Grant's  statement  that  the  open 
shop  was  established  in  order  that  lower 
wages  might  be  paid  is  clearly  not  war- 
ranted. Why  then  was  the  open  shop  de- 
cided upon? 

Accurately  speaking,  it  was  not  de- 
cided upon  so  much  as  it  was  indicated 
as  a  step  so  necessary  and  inevitable 
as  to  leave  no  choice  open.  Intolerable 
conditions  had  developed  under  the 
union's  closed-shop  control.  Restriction 
of  output  had  become  a  fixed  union 
practice.  The  iron  workers,  reckless 
and  aggressive  and  under  unscrupulous 
leaders,  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror- 
ism in  the  building  industry.  Graft,  as 
typified  by  the  notorious  Sam  Parks,  who 
was  convicted  of  extortion  and  died  in 
Sing  Sing,  became  common.  Strikes 
were  called  on  for  money  and  off  for 
money.  The  iron  workers'  encroach- 
ments upon  the  work  of  other  trades 
caused  bitter  jurisdictional  wars  and 
consequent  strikes.  Petty  and  uneco- 
nomic conditions  and  restrictions  were 
insisted  upon.  Control  of  unskilled 
work,  always  performed  by  common 
labor,  was  demanded.  Trade  agree- 
ments meant  no  security.  These  condi- 
tions were  growing  worse  and  were  fast 
becoming  so  fixed  and  general  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  change  must  come  or 
the  industry  itself  be  seriously  crippled. 

A  ND  be  it  remarked  that  where  it  still 
has  a  closed  shop  locally,  the  Iron 
Workers'  Union  has  not  changed.  It  is 
still  the  trouble-maker  in  the  building  in- 
dustry, prominent  in  violence,  jurisdic- 
tional warfare,  and  graft  disclosures.  Its 
type  of  leadership  is  still  the  same — in 
fact  many  of  the  old  leaders  most  close- 
ly identified  with  violence  and  graft  are 
still  in  office. 

And  what  of  the  open  shop?  Where 
it  has  been  in  force,  there  has  been  con- 
tinuous peace  in  the  industry.  Wages 
have  been  increased ;  better  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  men  have  been  establish- 
ed; and  the  workers'  efficiency  has 
greatly  increased.  The  industry  has 
been  on  a  healthy,  normal  and  stable 
basis.  Because  of  these  things,  the  cost 
of  erecting  structural  iron  and  steel  un- 
der the  open  shop  is  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  less  than  under  the  old  closed-shop 
regime,  and  through  the  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  industry  this  saving  has  gone 
to  the  consumer. 

At  a  time  when  national  industrial 
efficiency  is  rapidly  becoming  our  chief 
concern  because  of  future  problems  and 
readjustments  so  plainly  foreshadowed, 
the  demonstration  of  the  open  shop  in 
the  structural  iron  industry  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  important.  That  the  eco- 
nomic value  and  significance  of  this 
demonstration  is  not  impaired  by  any  ex- 
ploitation of  the  worker  constitutes  the 
final  vindication  of  the  open  shop.  It 
has  secured  industrial  efficiency  without 
sacrifice  of  industrial  justice. 
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~  HE    unity    of    life    has 

T   rarely     found     finer    or 
more   varied   expression 

.nan   in   the   personality 

of  Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill, 
whose  untimely  death,  an- 
nounced in  The  Survey  two 
weeks  ago,  is  so  deeply  felt  in 
Chicago.  At  the  Physicians' 
Club  there,  he  struck  what 
might  have  been  the  keynote  of 
his  life,  to  which  at  least  his 
varied  activities  seemed  to  be 
attuned.     He  said: 

"Most  of  the  things  that  have 
become  matters  of  common 
knowledge,  more  or  less  accur- 
ate, finally  are  elucidated  and 
classified  and  systematized  by 
science.  Science  rarely  is  the 
pioneer  in  knowledge.  Science 
is  the  final  expounder  and  clari- 
fier  of  knowledge." 

To  a  rare  degree  this  pioneer- 
ing common  knowledge  and  this 
clarifying  science  constituted 
and  actuated  the  mind  and 
achievements  of  Dr.  Favill.  To 
all  his  thinking  and  action  he 
instinctively  brought  all  the 
common  thought  and  human 
feeling  which  gathered  about 
any  subject  or  situation,  and  let 
them  find  expression  through 
the  clarifying  light  and  heat  of 
his  scientific  self-exaction. 

In  relating  cause  and  effect, 
motive  and  action,  character 
and  conduct,  life  was  always 
greater  than  logic  even  when  he 
was  most  logical.  The  charm  of  him  was  that  as  a  man  of 
science  he  was  always  and  wholly  human.  The  old  Roman 
apothegm  "Nothing  that  is  common  to  man  is  foreign  to 
me,"  was  his  unconscious  self-expression  in  everything  he 
said  and  did.  How  human  Dr.  Favill  was  in  letting  by-play 
and  toil,  the  light  touch  and  the  heavy  task,  rippling  humor 
and  courageous  decision  mingle  in  his  relations  at  every 
turn  of  his  multifarious  life.  With  the  spiritual  intuition  of 
old  John  Bunyan,  he  seemed  to  bid  every  friend  and  foe 

"O  then  come  hither  and  lay  thy  head,  thy  heart,  my 
book  together." 

It  was  just  these  human  and  scientific  qualities  and  re- 
sources in  such  complete  combination  that  gave  such  efficiency 
and  driving  power  to  Henry  B.  Favill's  citizenship.  The 
whole  man  was  the  citizen.  His  citizenship  was  himself — 
all  that  he  was  and  had,  or  could  become,  personally  and 
professionally.  He  held  himself  and  his  profession  as  a 
public  trust.  When  invited  to  address  a  society  of  economists 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  disease,  he  opened  the  subject 
by  declaring  that  physicians  should  deal  more  with  the 
preservation  of  health  than  with  the  cure  of  diseases. 

So  much  more  public-spirited  was  he  than  merely  pro- 
fessional that  he  never  hesitated  to  urge  the  community  to 
go  to  any  length  to  safeguard  the  public  health,  at  whatever 
cost  to  practitioners  in  his  profession.  His  efforts  to  protect 
the  healthfulness  of  the  milk  supply  led  to  his  interest  in 
dairies  and  his  last  public  service  was  to  journey  to  the  East 
to  address  the  New  England  Dairymen's  Association. 

Realizing  the  need  of  reinforcement  and  continuity  in  the 
movement  for  higher  civic  administration  and  ideals,  he  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  and  bore 
his  own  full  share  of  initiative  in  projecting  its  work,  over 
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which  he  presided  for  two  years 
as  president  of  the  club. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
he  would  or  could  undertake  the 
arduous,  unending,  disturbing, 
perilous  work  involved  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League.  But  he  did,  in 
response  to  what  was  not  so 
much  a  call  of  duty  as  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  city  by 
bearing  his  share  of  its  public 
burdens.  To  the  perplexities 
of  the  league's  personal  and 
public  problems,  he  brought 
that  clarity  of  judgment,  in 
which  loyalty  to  fact  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  human  touch, 
combined  to  make  him  as  just 
as  he  was  considerate,  as  firm 
as  he  was  fearless.  At  no  loss 
either  of  income  or  of  fellow- 
ship did  he  hesitate  or  complain. 
Here  as  everywhere  he  stood 
out  in  the  open  and  took  what 
was  coming  to  him  in  being  a 
man  among  men.  And  there 
came  to  him  the  peril  of  defam- 
ation, which  every  man  risks 
who  takes  a  formidable  stand 
against  personal,  corporate  and 
party  greed  at  public  expense. 
But  here  again  he  bowed  in  si- 
lence to  the  storm,  which  broke 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  only  long 
enough  to  recollect,  to  gather 
his  facts  and  to  finish  the  fight 
with  his  cowardly  defamers  who 
had  taken  to  cover. 
To  the  law  he  had  recourse 
only  as  to  the  best  friend  of  us  all.  Such  was  his  motive  in 
his  constructive  criticism  of  ordinances  granting  franchises 
to  public  utility  corporations.  Special  interests  had  as  little 
standing  with  him  as  special  legislation.  For  the  sake  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  common  welfare,  he  effectively  promoted 
protective  and  constructive  industrial  legislation,  not  only 
for  protection  against  occupational  diseases  and  dangerous 
machinery,  but  also  for  such  compensation  for  injury  and 
death  as  is  just  to  employer  and  employe  alike.  The  Ameri- 
ican  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  had  no  more  wise 
or  practically  effective  adviser  than  he. 

Still  more  intensively  and  technically  he  knew  the  science 
of  government  would  have  to  be  applied  to  our  municipal 
administration  if  it  ever  were  to  attain  the  efficiency  de- 
manded by  public  welfare.  Therefore,  he  was  foremost  in 
proposing,  guiding  and  supporting  the  Bureau  of  Public  Ef- 
ficiency. There  he  manifested  the  versatility  of  the  profes- 
sional man  who  could  turn  business  man,  of  the  diagnostician 
who  could  judge  accounting,  of  the  pathologist  who  could 
become  adviser  to  the  administrator.  And  nearest  the  people, 
he  was  just  as  much  at  home  in  supporting  the  settlement 
work  as  a  trustee  of  Chicago  Commons  and  in  sharing  the 
neighborhood  festivities  at  Hull  House. 

What  magnificent  proportions  and  fine  strong  fibre  he  had ! 
He  was  so  virile  in  intellect,  scientific  in  self-exaction,  broad 
in  his  interests,  analytical  and  synthetic  in  capacity,  quick  in 
apprehension  yet  mature  in  judgment,  just  in  caution  yet 
prompt  in  decision.  In  action  he  was  gloriously  public- 
spirited,  self-abnegating  and  fearless.  Far  flung  in  vision, 
he  was  so  human  withal,  alike  when  under  the  severest  stress 
and  strain  of  work  or  in  the  abandon  of  his  rollicking  play. 
The  like  of  him  we  have  not  among  us. 
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THE  appreciations  of  Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill, 
called  forth  by  the  memorial  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  City  Club  emphasize  a  point  which  the 
speakers  implied  but  did  not  fully  express.  It  is 
that  we  must  depend  for  social  advance  no 
less  upon  professional  and  academic  leaders, 
teachers  and  writers,  but  a  great  deal  more  upon 
those  in  influential  positions  in  business  and  the 
professions,  in  management  and  in  labor  organi- 
zation, who  may  be  inspired  to  bring  about  that 
advance  within  the  spheres  of  their  own  occupa- 
tions and  personal  reach.  The  doctor,  lawyer, 
engineer,  or  union  leader,  railroad  president,  shop 
manager,  head  of  a  department  store,  who  has  the 
social  vision  of  his  occupation,  has  under  his  hands 
an  opportunity  to  bring  to  pass  the  aspirations 
of  seers  and  prophets,  agitators  and  educators 
such  as  these  latter  can  only  grasp  at. 

The  claim  that  the  ministry  is  the  only  "sacred 
calling"  has  long  retarded  the  coming  of  "the 
kingdom  of  priests."  Even  so  leaving  the  leader- 
ship of  social  advance  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
professional  sociologists,  social  reformers  and  so- 
cial workers  may  well  be  postponing  actual 
achievement.  As  the  church  has  not  been  the  best 
executive  of  some  of  its  own  most  practical  ideals, 
which  have  been  carried  on  and  out  by  other 
agencies  under  its  inspiration,  so  our  profession- 
al social  leaders  are  finding  their  highest  function 
in  inspiring  others  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life 
to  transform  letter  into  life,  creed  into  deed,  theory 
into  practice,  ideal  into  actual. 

Just  this  transformation  was  achieved  by  such 
a  physician  as  Dr.  Favill  in  those  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  action  which  were  essentially  his  own. 
His  example  and  success,  in  making  his  profes- 
sional standing  and  clientele  the  medium  of  civic 
service  and  social  progress,  should  incite  the 
teachers  of  our  coming  professional  and  indus- 
trial leaders  to  socialize  their  conception  of  their 
callings.  It  should  also  inspire  and  encourage 
the  active  managers  of  the  world's  work,  employ- 
ers and  leaders  of  labor  alike,  to  see  and  seize 
their  occupational  opportunity  to  raise  and  main- 
tain the  standards  of  life  and  work. 


WALTER  DREW,  counsel  for  the  National 
Erectors'  Association,  who,  on  page  702, 
criticizes  the  report  of  Luke  Grant  on  the  struc- 
tural iron  industry  reviewed  in  The  Survey  for 
January  8,  contends  that  since  the  break  with  the 
union,  the  open-shop  employers  have  not  used 
their  power  to  depress  wages.  He  shows  that 
since   1907,  in   New  York,   open-shop   structural 


iron  workers  have  received  a  higher  percentage 
of  wage  increase,  with  one  exception,  than  have 
ten  other  building  trades  included  in  his  table. 
He  shows  also  that  in  many  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  country  the  open-shop  rate  paid  to  struc- 
tural iron  workers  is  the  same  or  higher  than  the 
union  scale  for  carpenters  and  sheet  metal 
workers. 

This  is  interesting  and  valuable  evidence,  but 
let  us  analyze  Mr.  Drew's  statement  a  little 
further.  In  his  table  of  wages  paid  in  New  York 
he  includes  thirteen  trades  and,  as  stated  above, 
shows  that  in  the  last  eight  years,  rates  in  none  of 
them  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  in  that  of 
iron  workers.  Taking  the  rates  paid  in  1915,  how- 
ever, one  finds  that  in  only  two  trades  were  men 
working  for  lower  wages  than  iron  workers;  in 
four,  wages  were  the  same ;  and  in  six,  wages  were 
higher.  In  the  two  trades  receiving  lower  wages, 
painting  and  pipe-covering,  the  painters  were  not 
working  under  contractual  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers; the  pipe  coverers  represent  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  trade,  one  requiring  little  skill 
and  involving  little  or  no  hazard. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Drew's  second  table,  we  find  that 
he  compares  the  open-shop  rate  for  iron  workers, 
not  with  the  closed-shop  rate  for  the  same  trade — 
the  only  comparison  that  would  furnish  a  real  test 
of  the  influence  of  the  union — but  with  other  or- 
ganized trades  which  are  not  in  competition  with 
the  iron  workers.  Mr.  Grant,  on  page  80  of  his 
report,  gave  the  union  rate  for  structural  iron 
workers  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  A  compari- 
son of  the  non-union  rates  given  by  Mr.  Drew  with 
the  union  rates  given  by  Mr.  Grant  shows  an  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  a  great  ad- 
vantage, it  is  true,  and  Mr.  Grant  did  not  contend 
that  the  wages  paid  by  open-shop  employers  were 
at  starvation  rates.  He  merely  contended  that 
they  were  lower  than  the  union  rates  and  the  facts 
seem  to  bear  him  out. 

Mr.  Drew's  statement  that  there  are  great 
economies  in  open-shop  construction,  because  of 
the  absence  of  restriction  of  output  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  efficiency,  is  probably  correct.  His 
statement  that  the  20  or  30  per  cent  saving  thus 
made  goes  to  the  consumer  seems  hardly  to  be 
justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  very  large 
and  successful  construction  companies  that 
recognize  the  union  are  able  to  compete  with  other 
firms  employing  non-union  labor.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company  and 
the  Fuller  Construction  Company,  two  of  the  larg- 
est construction  firms  in  the  East,  employ  union 
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labor  and  are  successful  bidders  against  firms 
maintaining  the  open  shop. 

We  may  grant,  nevertheless,  that  the  open-shop 
scales  are  not  much  below  those  obtained  through 
collective  bargaining,  and  in  some  places  are  the 
same.  We  can  go  further,  as  Mr.  Fitch  did,  and 
agree  with  Mr.  Drew  that  the  Grant  report  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  the  organized  campaign  of 
violence  and  dynamite  of  the  structural  iron  work- 
ers was  not  to  avenge  unbearable  wrongs  in  the 
shape  of  low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions. 
But  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
powerful  economic  forces  of  self-interest  and  self- 
preservation  were  at  work.  The  open-shop  em- 
ployers gained  other  ends  by  their  struggle  to  oust 
the  union.  They  may  consider  themselves  repaid 
and  justified  by  ridding  themselves  of  union  re- 
strictions upon  output  and  other  forms  of  inter- 
ference. But  this  does  not  explain  why  the  Erec- 
tors' Association  has  maintained  so  high  a  wage- 
scale  and  increased  it.  Is  it  sheer  good  will  on 
their  part  that  they  have  not  pressed  home  their 
advantage  in  dealing  with  individual  workmen? 
One  can  only  draw  inferences  on  this  question. 

They  would  be  the  inferences  that  were  drawn 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union,  which  five  years 
ago  led  them  to  cling  doggedly  to  those  leaders 
who  had  committed  the  organization  to  a  policy 
of  defense  which  stopped  at  nothing.  They 
would  be  the  inferences  that  the  12,000  members 
of  the  structural  iron  workers'  union  draw  today, 
and  because  of  which  they  maintain  their  organi- 
zation. 

Significant  from  the  union  point  of  view  is 
the  experience  of  workmen  in  an  allied  industry 
where  the  union  has  been  completely  eliminated. 
In  the  mills  where  iron  ore  is  changed  to  steel  and 
where  steel  blooms  are  rolled  out  into  the  struc- 
tural shapes  which  later  go  into  bridges  and  build- 
ings, men  of  a  fairly  similar  degree  of  skill  work 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  in  general  are  paid  much 
less  than  structural  iron  workers  receive. 

If  the  unionists  need  to  look  further  for  an 
analogy  they  may  find  it  in  Los  Angeles  where  the 
dynamiting  had  its  tragic  sequence  in  the  death 
of  twenty-one  workmen,  but  where  the  open-shop 
regime  has  had  more  complete  sway  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  country.  The  wage-scale  and 
the  hours  of  labor  of  which  testimony  was  given 
before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  at  its 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  in  1914,  were  of  such  a 
character  and  on  such  a  basis  as  to  elicit  protests, 
not  only  from  the  advocates  of  unionism  who  were 
with  the  commission,  but  from  advocates  of  the 
open  shop  who  came  to  the  hearings  from  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

There  may  be,  and  there  undoubtedly  is,  good- 
will about  the  maintenance  of  wages  at  the  pres- 
ent level,  by  given  members  of  the  Erectors'  As- 
sociation; but  who  can  assert  that  they  would  be 
able  to  hold  the  whole  highly  competitive  industry 
into  line,  if  every  employer  were  not  faced  with 
the  possible  spread  of  the  union  membership 
among  his  own  force? 

What  the  public  is  most  interested  in,  however, 
is  not  just  the  difference  in  cents  per  hour  be- 
tween union  and  non-union  shops.     The  Indian- 


apolis trial  brought  the  whole  dynamiting  com- 
paign  back  on  the  heads  of  its  promoters  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  industry  have  doubtless 
recognized  the  error  of  such  a  policy.  Dynamit- 
ing has  stopped;  but  that  the  men  still  believe 
that  they  must  rely  on  themselves  for  protection 
is  evidenced  by  the  new  growth  and  stability  of 
their  union. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  industrial  cleavage  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  sufficient  body  of  good  will  to 
make  the  organization  of  the  workers  seem  either 
unwise  or  unwarranted. 

LAST  month  Mr.  Drew  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  members  of  the  Erectors'  Association, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  reverted  to  the  matter 
which  is  also  the  subject  of  his  article  in  this  issue 
of  The  Survey.  After  stating  that  Mr.  Grant 
"found  no  wrongs  or  oppression  under  the  open 
shop  to  justify  the  campaign  of  dynamite,"  he 
continued : 

"It  is  too  bad  that  the  long  list  of  notable  social  reformers, 
who  signed  the  petition  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  structural  iron  industry  on 
the  ground  that  some  great  wrongs  must  exist  which  drove 
the  workers  to  the  use  of  dynamite,  did  not  take  pains  to 
make  some  slight  inquiry  of  the  facts.  With  nothing  dis- 
covered but  a  peaceful  industry,  which  under  the  open 
shop  has  increased  wages  and  reduced  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer, thus  furnishing  a  vindication  of  the  open  shop  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  economies  of  open-shop  opera- 
tion, their  interest  in  the  matter  has  apparently  ceased." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Drew  is  incorrect  in  his  state- 
ment that  those  who  sought  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission on  industrial  relations  did  so  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  structural  iron  industry  alone'.  The 
movement  was  inspired  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the  McNamara  confessions  and  the  dynamite  cam- 
paign temporarily  closed  the  public  mind  like  a 
trap  against  the  whole  labor  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  revealed  the  desperate,  but  for  the 
most  part  law-abiding,  struggle  of  which  violence 
is  but  the  surface  outcropping. 

Mr.  Drew  is  incorrect,  also,  in  saying  that  the 
"vindication  of  the  open  shop"  presented  by  the 
structural  iron  industry  has  caused  social  reform- 
ers to  lose  interest  in  the  structural  iron  industry. 
They  are  still  interested  and  they  question  the 
vindication.  Both  interest  and  question  will  be 
emphasized  by  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Drew's 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  association: 

"The  union  has  inaugurated  a  strenuous  organizing  cam- 
paign in  New  York  city.  .  .  .  The  situation  was  discussed 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  •the  Foreman's  Club  and  the  Iron 
League  Erectors'  Association  and  measures  taken  looking 
to  giving  preference  to  open-shop  men  and  to  eliminating 
foremen  carrying  union  cards.  These  measures  if  loyally 
observed  will  probably  prove  sufficient." 

la  this  the  Erectors'  Association's  idea  of  an 
open  shop?  The  public  has  always  been  told  that 
"open  shop"  means  no  discrimination  against  any 
man,  union  or  non-union.  Yet  here  we  find  a  de- 
cision to  fight  the  union  by  "giving  preference 
to  open-shop  men,"  and  "eliminating"  union  fore 
men.  Is  that  what  "open  shop"  means?  Then 
what  in  the  name  of  Noah  Webster  is  a  closed  shop  ? 
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"THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  WOMAN" 

To  the  Editor:  As  The  Survey 
solicits  criticism  or  approval  I  protest 
against  the  article  The  Four  Ages  of 
Woman  by  John  Martin  [The  Survey 
for  February  26]  as  being  outrageously 
unfair  to  our  sex  and  to  the  authors 
quoted  therein. 

It  savors  strongly  of  anti-suffrage. 
This  number  is  the  first  since  my  sub- 
scription for  the  year  was  sent  in.  I 
hope  the  remaining  three  articles  will 
be  repressed. 

M.    MUI.FORD. 

Roselle,   N.  J. 

EMPTYING  THE  W.  P.   B. 

To  the  Editor:  The  throwing  away 
recently  of  a  large  number  of  pretty 
Christinas  and  New  Year's  cards  has 
raised  in  my  mind  the  question  as  to 
whether  many  thousands  of  poor  chil- 
dren might  not  derive  pleasure  from 
them  at  a  small  expense  of  effort.  The 
collection  and  distribution  by  a  ladies' 
voluntary  committee  would  be  compar- 
atively easy.  The  newspapers  would 
willingly  print  press  notices  a  couple  of 
times  during  the  holiday  season.  All 
cards  received  by  a  family  could  be 
mailed  to  the  committee  in  one  batch 
for  a  few  cents.  A  similar  committee 
is  using  similar  means  successfully  in 
New  York  city  to  collect  disused  phono- 
graph records  for  distribution  among 
charitable  institutions.  Isn't  the  scheme 
worth  trying? 

Walter    Frank. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  ABITRATION 

To  the  Editor:  I  consider  the  en- 
forced peace  plan  the  only  one  worth 
considering  as  there  must  be  a  magis- 
trate and  police  force  if  any  law  is  to 
be  of  value.  All  foreign  governments 
four  years  ago  were  willing  to  arbitrate 
all  disputes,  and  had  our  Congress  heed- 
ed President  Taft  instead  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  there  would  have  been 
no  war.  All  disputed  questions  are  hon- 
orably settled  when  left  to  a  competent 
court. 

I  suggest  the  following:  That  the 
United  States,  England  and  Germany 
lead  and  request  all  other  nations  to 
join  and  settle  all  disputes  by  arbitration ; 
the  court  to  consist  of  one  permanent 
representative  from  each  nation ;  in  case 
an  arbitration  treaty  is  pending,  two 
more  shall  be  appointed  by  each  nation 
to  serve  while  said  treaty  is  pending; 
the  president  of  this  court  to  be  com- 
manding chief  of  the  combined  armies 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  each  nation  to  en- 
force treaties,  international  law  and  to 
protect  each  nation  and,  if  need  be,  aid 
in  insurrections.  Enact  this  interna- 
tional law  and  war  will  cease.    One  half 


our  present  army  will  be  sufficient  for 
insurrections  and  our  share  of  the  united 
national  defence. 

To  stop  the  present  war,  I  think  a  sat- 
isfactory court  can  be  established  by 
Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey,  choosing 
one  arbitrator  each  from  any  of  the  neu- 
tral nations.  The  allies  to  choose  four 
from  the  same,  these  eight  to  choose  the 
ninth,  and  would  suggest  that  President 
Wilson  be  held  in  reserve  for  that  place. 
I  believe  the  present  war  can  be  settled 
in  sixty  days  and  permanent  peace  es 
tablished  before  the  present  Congress 
adjourns. 

H.  C.  Lane. 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 

CONTINUOUS  ACCOUNTING   VS. 
SURVEYING 

To  the  Editor:  A  recent  number  of 
The  Survey  [February  19]  pointed  out 
some  lessons  in  regard  to  methods  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  large  number 
of  social  surveys  that  have  been  made 
in  the  United  States  since  the  Pittsburgh 
survey. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
lesson  taught  by  these  surveys  has  not 
been  emphasized;  i.  e.,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  know  what  social  conditions  are 
and  what  the  results  of  each  social  pol- 
icy are  all  the  time. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  find  out  once  in 
a  while  what  the  facts  about  the  com- 
munity are,  why  would  it  not  be  more 
desirable  to  know  all  the  time  what 
they  are?  The  best  business  concerns 
keep  a  stock  book,  or  a  card  inventory, 
and  do  not  depend  on  an  annual  inven- 
tory to  tell  them  what  the  condition  of 
their  stock  is.  Further  records  with 
regard  to  the  people  in  the  nation,  state, 
county  or  city,  and  with  regard  to  their 
conditions,  ought  to  be  kept  all  the  time 
and  analyzed  frequently.  If  a  survey  is 
made,  the  community  should  keep  the 
survey  up-to-date  and  it  is  entirely  prac- 
tical to  do  this.  If  society  spent  half  as 
much  for  social  account  keeping  as  it 
does  for  financial  account  keeping,  we 
would  have  a  most  surprisingly  scien- 
tific basis  for  society.  Even  if  the  so- 
cial statistics,  which  are  gathered  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  administration  of 
government  and  private  enterprises,  were 
compiled  and  analyzed,  they  would  be 
a  great  source  of  enlightenment. 

Every  unit  of  government  of  any  im- 
portance should  have  a  statistical  bureau 
or  research  bureau  and  equip  it  ade- 
quately so  that  it  could  give  quotations 
with  regard  to  sickness,  unemployment, 
widowhood,  old  age,  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  community,  or  any  other 
statistical  data  that  were  pertinent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

L.  A.  H ALBERT. 
[General  superintendent,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare], 
Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 


WAGES,  PROFIT  AND  WAR 

To  the  Editor:  This  war  is  not  so 
much  a  political  as  it  is  an  economic  one, 
for  it  germinated  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  the  farms,  mills  and  various 
branches  of  industry.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  workman,  and  it  is  disproportion- 
ed,  unjust  distribution,  which  paved  the 
way  to  the  conflict.  Of  all  the  informa- 
tion at  hand,  the  most  authentic,  in  fact 
the  only  real  one  is  the  statement  and 
admission  of  the  powers  concerned; 
namely,  the  Germans  need  and  desire 
more  markets  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
product.  But  as  all  the  world,  civilized 
or  otherwise,  is  occupied  by  powers  that 
got  there  first,  Germany,  not  having 
any  worth  mentioning,  took  recourse  to 
the  force  of  arms  to  wrest  some  from 
France  and  England.  Germany  also 
backed  up  Austria  in  her  desire  to  force 
her  profit  product  upon  the  Balkan 
states. 

The  life  of  our  "Corpus  World"  from 
industry  to  science,  from  economy  to 
politics,  depends  on  and  progresses  with 
the  automatic  motion  of  the  two  legs, 
production  and  consumption.  The  nation 
which  uses  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
modern,  the  most  scientific  tool  of  pro- 
duction is  credited  with  being  the  most 
civilized  country  on  earth.  The  working- 
man  is  the  producer  of  all  wealth,  but 
for  consumption  is  allowed  only  a  frag- 
ment thereof. 

The  workman's  product  is  divided  in 
two  parts:  first,  wage  product;  second, 
profit  product.  Wage  product  is  such 
product  of  all  sorts  which  the  worker 
is  able  to  buy  up  with  the  money  he  re- 
ceives from  his  employer  on  pay  day — 
just  enough  to  keep  him  alive.  The 
wage  product  is  consumed  so  speedily 
that  it  becomes  partially  an  advance  con- 
sumption. On  pay  day,  after  the  worker 
pays  for  his  clothes,  groceries,  meat, 
bread  and  rent^  he  finds  his  pockets 
empty  and  he  wishes  fervently  not  to  lose 
a  work-day  the  next  week. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  profit 
product.  The  profit  product,  which  the 
capitalist  retains  as  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  and  the  tool  of  production 
with  which  we  manufacture  all  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life,  is  so  enor- 
mous and  so  immense  that  the  capitalist 
himself  is  unable  to  consume  it.  If 
there  is  a  foreign  market  for  this  surplus 
profit  product,  then  it  will  be  shipped 
there  and  the  worker  is  to  produce  some 
more.  But  as  soon  as  the  demand  from 
foreign  markets  for  surplus  goods  de- 
clines or  ceases  altogether,  factories, 
mines  and  mills  are  shut  down  by  their 
owners  and  the  workers  barred  from  the 
use  of  the  means  of  production  most. 

Of  all  the  great  exporting  nations, 
Germany  is  the  largest.  Up  to  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  exported  its 
surplus  product,  mostly  in  finished  form, 
all  over  the  world.  Since  that  time  the 
demand  for  goods  modified  itself  more 
and  ever  stronger  for  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery wherewith  those  German  foreign 
markets  produced  their  own  goods,  and 
so  effective  is  the  reaction  from  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  machinery  and 
other  profit  product  that  we  buy  dollar 
watches  in  the  United  States  made  with 
German  machines  in  Japan,  and  this 
state  of  affairs  is  universal. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartmems,  'lours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  ea-'h  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — By  a  corporation  with  about 
twenty  manufacturing  plants,  a  man  with 
some  experience  in  organizing  industrial 
classes,  lectures  and  recreation  plans,  to 
act  as  general  secretary  of  the  department 
controlling  the  association  of  employees. 
Address  2274,  Survey. 


WANTED— A  first  class  institutional 
tailor  and  wife  to  take  charge  of  shop  and 
cottage,  with  wife  to  act  as  matron.  Ex- 
cellent position  for  right  parties.  Address. 
3278  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MATRON  for  Receiving  Home  of  a 
home-finding  society  in  the  middle  West. 
Address  2281   Survey. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  fady  wishes  to 
improve  her  present  situation  as  house- 
keeper or  matron.  References.  Reliable. 
Address  2282,  Survey. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  trained  social 
worker  with  experience.  C.  O.  S.  preferred. 
Address,  2283  Survey. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  as  social 
worker,  experience  in  social  work  and  Ju- 
venile Court.  Best  references.  L.  F.  D., 
302  W.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  executive,  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, boys'  club,  probation  and  associated 
charities  work,  seeks  opening  in  larger  city. 
Address  Social  Service  Bureau,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 


SURVEYS 


MISS  HELEN  C.  WILSON 

486  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Social  and  civic  surveys  for  towns  and  smaller  cities. 
Data  collected  for  the  City  Plan. 
Special  investigations  and  reports  of  housing  con- 
ditions, recreational  facilities,  etc. 

Write  for  d. tailed  information 


PAMPHLETS 


Field  Training  for  Social  Work 

Pamphlets  on  this  and  a  hundred  other  subjects 
—some  of  the  most  forceful  and  scientific  utter- 
ances of  the  day. 

Write  for  a  list  of  publications  or 
information  about  membership 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 
AND   CORRECTION 

315  Plymouth  Court  Chicago,  111. 

FOR   THE  HOME 

RITI  I  FTIMQ.  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c:  "Food 
DULLL1INO.  Values,"  1 0c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook 
ing,"  lOc^  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap 
pliances,"  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making,' 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economic!.  519  West  69th  St..  Chicago 


Austria,  who  touched  off  the  powder 
keg  in  this  greatest  of  all  conflagrations 
during  the  first  Balkan  war,  set  in  mo- 
tion with  all  her  might  to  prevent  Servia 
from  acquiring  a  seaport  that  would  en- 
able it  to  trade  directly  with  nations  of 
their  own  selection.  Hardly  was  the  war 
a  month  old  before  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fall-off 
of  shipping  fees,  had  to  resort  to  a  war 
tax  levy  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  only 
to  defray  governmental  expenses,  while 
our  ever-increasing  number  of  unemploy- 
ed citizens  are  tramping  the  streets  in 
search  of  work  in  vain.  As  we  are 
unable  to  export  our  profit  product  to 
those  foreign  nations  who  try  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  profit  product  by  the 
method  of  savagery — War. 

So  badly  are  the  legs,  production  and 
consumption,  upon  which  the  world 
moves  or  rests,  paralyzed  and  twisted 
into  one  another  through  the  misuse  of 
profit  product,  that  it  requires  a  world's 
war  to  straighten  them  out. 

As  you,  dear  reader  must  see,  we  all 
are  digging  at  the  same  grave,  and  unless 
the  problem  of  the  profit  product  is  set- 
tled now  and  right,  the  war  would  be 
fought  in  vain. 

Peter  Kronburger. 

Cincinnati. 


JOTTINGS 


Eighty  million  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals 
were  sold  this  year  as  against  the  previous 
high  record  of  55  million  the  year  before. 
Of  the  $800,000  realized  from  the  sale,  half 
goes  to  the  Red  Cross  and  half  to  the  local 
tuberculosis  associations  which  acted  as 
sales  agents. 


State  savings  bank  insurance  in  Massa- 
chusetts, now  seven  years  old,  has  declared 
an  extra  dividend  which,  on  monthly  pre- 
mium policies  in  force  for  seven  years, 
will  amount  to  44  per  cent  of  the  year's 
premiums.  The  total  amount  of  insurance 
issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1,- 
125.673  and  the  net  gain  in  policies  was 
1,453. 


Twenty-six  separate  reports  of  arsenical 
poisoning  of  children  from  fly-killers  ap- 
peared in  the  press  of  thirteen  states  during 
the  year  1915.  Of  these,  eight  cases  were 
fatal  and  four  of  doubtful  recovery.  Large- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  efforts,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Child  Betterment  Bureau,  a  bill  passed 
the  Michigan  Legislature  last  session  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  and  sale  of  poison- 
ous fly-destroying  devices.  Copies  of  this 
bill  are  being  distributed  free  of  charge  by 
the  bureau  (40  West  Washington  street, 
Chicago)  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  similar 
legislation   in  other  states. 


Before  the  Sanger  case  was  closed  [see 
The  Survey  for  February  26],  another  in- 
surgent came  forward  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
gle for  free  discussion  of  birth  control. 
On  February  11,  Emma  Goldman,  the  well- 
known  anarchist,  was  arrested  for  giving 
out  information  in  Yiddish  on  the  lower 
East  Side  relative  to  family  limitation.  Miss 
Goldman's  case  came  up  for  a  hearing  on 
February  28   in   the   Harlem   Police   Court 


and  she  was  bound  over  for  trial  in  General 
Sessions.  Margaret  Sanger  was  indicted 
under  the  federal  law  for  sending  improper 
matter  through  the  mails,  the'  "improper 
matter"  consisting  merely  in  announcements 
of  birth  control  propaganda  to  be  published 
in  her  magazine,  the  Woman  Rebel;  Emma 
Goldman,  by  frankly  advocating  certain 
contra-conceptive  methods,  is  putting  to  test 
the  New  York  state  law  which  forbids 
the  oral  dissemination  of  such  knowledge 
(Section  1142  of  the  Penal  Code).  This 
is  the  first  time  a  case  of  oral  propaganda 
has  come  up  in  American  courts. 


PAMPHLETS 


The  Colorado  Industrial  Plan.  By  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  26  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

General  Safety  Orders.  Issued  by  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission,  525  Market 
street,   San  Francisco. 

Standards  for  Physical  Examinations.  By 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Municipal 
Civil   Service  Commission,   New  York  city. 

The  Problem  of  Tensions.  Federal,  state 
municipal  and  industrial.  By  The  National 
Civic  Federation,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York   city. 

The  Essential  Place  of  Religion  in"  Edu- 
cation. Monograph  published  by  National 
Education  Association,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 
Price  30  cents. 

Feeblemindedness,  a  Selected  Bibliography. 
No.  15.  February,  1010.  Bulletin  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East 
22   street,    New   York    city. 

A  Month  s  Salary — What  It  Did.  A  dollars 
and  cents  argument  for  those  who  use  the 
dollar  argument  without  sense.  The  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Pittsburgh,  535  Fulton 
building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Country  Life  Week.  August  2  to  6,  1915. 
Compiled  by  Paul  L.  Vogt,  professor  of 
rural  economics.  Volume  XX.  No.  6.  Octo- 
ber. 1015.  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

Psychological  Bases  of  Social  Problems. 
By  Emery  S.  Bogardus.  Lecture  given  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Applied  Psychology,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Selected  Articles  on  National  Defense. 
Volume  II.  Compiled  by  Corlnne  Bacon. 
Debaters'  Handimok  Series.  Price  35  cents 
for  advanced  sheets.  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ideals  of  Fisk.  Inaugural  address  of  Dr. 
Fayette  Avery  McKenzle  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Inauguration  as  fourth  president  of  Flsk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  November  9. 
1015. 

Smith  on  Preparedness.  By  Simeon  Strunsky. 
editorial  staff,  New  York  Evrnivg  l'o»t. 
Price   10  cents.     B.   W.  Publishing  Company, 

074  St.   Marks  avenue,   Brooklyn,   New   York 
city. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Pat  Salaries.'  A  brief  report 
on  a  month's  record  of  dollars  and  cents 
values  produced  for  nepdv  families.  By 
workers  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Pitts- 
burgh,   535    Fulton    building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Unemployment  Insurance  for  Massachu- 
setts. Draft  of  an  act  with  an  Introduction 
and  notes.  Bulletin  No.  2.  January,  1016. 
Massachusetts   Committee  on   Unemployment, 

75  State  street,  Boston. 

America's  Oifts  to  the  Old  Work.  A  pageant 
or  masnue  for  home  economics  students.  By 
Helen  W.  Atwater  and  C.  F.  Mngworthy.  A 
publication  for  the  Richards  Memorial  Fund, 
American  nome  Economics  Association.  Balti- 
more,   Md. 

The  Agrarian  Law  of  Yucatan.  By  Salvador 
Alvarado.  governor  and  milltnrv  commander 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan.  1015.  Adlress, 
Latin-American  News  Ass'n.  1400  Broadway, 
Knickerbocker  Theater  building.  New  York 
city. 

Some  Essential  Statistics  of  Cancer  Mor- 
tality TiinoronouT  the  World.  Bv  Fred 
erlck  L  Hoffman.  Newark.  N.  J.  Bulletin 
8,  December.  1015.  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  105  East  22  street. 
New  York  city. 


Pamphlets 
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The  Immigrant  in  St.  Louis.  By  Ruth  Craw- 
ford, instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy.  Studies  in  social  economics. 
Vol.  1.  No.  2.  Price  50  cents.  Address, 
Geo.  B.  Mangold,  director,  2221  Locust 
street,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

A  Social  Survey  or  the  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  Wards,  North  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  April-May,  1915.  Instituted  and 
conducted  under  tue  direction  of  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Union  avenue. 
North    Side,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A  Statement  on  Preparedness  for  College 
Men.  By  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association, 
Charles  P.  Thwing,  president.  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Stephen 
P.  Weston,  executive  secretary,  Yellow 
Springs,    Ohio. 

The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.  Suggestions 
for  school  and  college  celebrations  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  in  1916. 
Prepared  by  the  Drama  League  of  America, 
National  Headquarters,  736  Marquette  build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Placement  of  Children  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  A  study  of  the  schools  of  Richmond, 
Va.  By  K.  J.  iloke,  second  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Richmond.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulle- 
tin, 1916.  No.  3.  Price  10  cents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  In- 
telligence: what  it  is;  what  it  does:  how 
It  does  it :  with  a  brief  biography  of  Its  au- 
thors. Alfred  Binet  and  Dr.  Thomas  Simon. 
Bulletin  No.  1.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Kite.  The 
Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeblemind- 
ed, 501-502  Empire  building,  Philadelphia. 

Capital  Punishment.  An  abstract  of  Dr. 
M.  Liepmann's  book.  Die  Todesstrafe,  issued 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Prison  Reform. 
Prepared  by  Havmond  T.  Bve.  Friend's  So- 
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j  Do  you  realize  that  if  you  do  not  dispose 
m  of  your  property  by  will  your  estate  may  be 
j  disposed  of  very  differently  from  the  way 
jj  you  would  wish?  Unless  a  will  is  made,  the 
§§  law  can  take  no  account  of  the  special  per- 
il sonal  needs  cf  any  heir. 

When  you  make  your  will,  why  not  in- 

S  sure  efficient  and  economical  management  by 

§  appointing  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  as 

m  executor  and  trustee? 

h[  This    Company  will  scrupulously  guard    the    in- 

=  terests  of  your   heirs,  and  will  give  your    estate    the 

=  benefit    of   experience  gained  in  the  management    of 
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=§  Our  officers  will   be  glad  to   correspond  with 

=5  you  regarding  any  trust  or  banking  business. 
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reads  and  heeds. 
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and  juvenile  probation  and  juvenile  courts  Send  $1.00  to  the 
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-  Address  :  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  58 
North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD 
AND  THE  HOME 

A  Study  of  the  Delinquent  Wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago 
By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  and  Edith  Abbott, 

Directors  of  the  Department  of  Social  Investigation,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  a  court  of  law,  the  so-called  juvenile 
court,  reveals  a  great  social  situation  and  thereby  bestows  the  greatest 
aid  toward  social  justice  which  this  generation  comprehends — the  truth 
made  public." — From  the  introduction  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 
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RECRUITING  STATIONS 

Baltimore's  vice  report  deals  not  only  with 
crass  commercialized  vice  but  with  the  way 
business  men  tease  and  wheedle  and  bully  and 
buy  their  stenographers  into  debauchery  and 
of  the  steady  pressure  on  some  retail  clerks. 
For  the  first  time  the  report  of  an  official  com- 
mission reveals  the  constant  solicitation  which 
forms  a  regular  part  of  many  working  girls' 
days.  A  review  of  a  report,  not  yet  pub- 
lished, in  |  | 
i 

An  Early  Issue  of  The  Survey 


The  GIST  of  IT- 

THE  western  plan  of  federal  subsidies  to 
help  the  health-resort  states  care  for  non- 
resident tuberculous  patients  is  sharply 
challenged  from  the  West.  The  head  of 
Denver's  relief  department  believes  subsi- 
dies would  increase  rather  than  lessen  the 
burden  on  the   states.     Page  711. 

A  GRAND  jury  has  indicted  the  big  steel 
companies  as  an  aftermath  of  the  East 
Youngstown  strike.     Page  711. 

THE  cloak  and  suit  protocol,  most  unique 
of  industrial  peace  treaties,  has  been  abro- 
gated by  the  employers.    Page  712. 

CHICAGO'S  primaries  were  all  bound 
round  with  a  civic  string  in  which  the  mayor 
is  well  ensnarled.     Page  713. 

PRESENT    social    needs    and    rapidly    ap 
proaching  industrial  changes  in  Latin  Amer 
ica  were  major  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
Panama  Congress  on  Christian  Work.   Page 
717. 

AS  TO  the  mother  in  industry,  humanism 
breaks  with  feminism,  says  John  Martin. 
Instead  of  making  factories  fit  for  women 
it  would  take  women  out  of  factories,  and 
raise  father's  wages  to  the  point  of  endow- 
ing every  wife  to  a  career  of  bearing  and 
raising  three  or  more  children.     Page  720 

THERE  is  no  preparedness  worth  a  penny 
whistle  which  does  not  include  social  and 
industrial  justice,  argues  Mr.  Devine,  and 
whether  political  parties  recognize  it  or  not. 
social  and  industrial  justice  is  a  live  issue 
this  year  of  a  presidential  campaign.  Page 
732. 

MASSACHUSETTS  has  before  it  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  revising  its  juvenile 
court  and  probation   law.     Page   723. 

WHILE  Chicago  has  an  even  more  elabo 
rate  plan  for  its  women  offenders  Page 
723. 

CLEVELAND  is  counting  all  its  cripples 
and  classifying  their  handicaps  as  a  basis 
for  planning  useful  and  happier  futures  for 
them.     Page  724. 

THE  widows'  cruse  is  dry  thus  early  in 
the  year  so  far  as  New  York  city  mothers' 
pensions  go.     Page  725. 

CURING  trachoma  in  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains is  only  half  the  big  job  undertaken 
by  the  federal  doctors  and  nurses.  The 
other  half  is  to  abolish  the  family  towel 
Page  726. 

NEW  YORK  has  examined  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  its  occupational  dis- 
ease clinic.     Page  727. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  year's  publications  on 
outdoor  relief,  with  something  of  the  re- 
viewer's own  views.     Page  729. 

MAYOR  Baker,  smiling,  unassuming,  clean- 
shaven, goes  unostentatiously  to  Washing- 
ton as  chief  of  all  the  moustachioed  fighting 
men.  He  continues  his  membership  in 
peace  and  suffrage  organizations,  his  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Consumers'  League 
— and  his  subscription  to  The  Survey  Page 
715. 
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UBERCULOSIS  SUBSIDIES  CHAL- 
LENGED  IN  COLORADO 


Strong  objection  to  the  Kent 
bill,  now  before  Congress,  providing 
federal  aid  for  states  burdened  with  the 
care  of  indigent  consumptives  from 
other  states,  comes  from  one  of  the  very 
states  the  measure  is  designed  to  help. 
Although,  as  reported  in  The  Survey 
for  February  12,  the  bill  was  suggested 
by  the  California  state  Board  of  Health 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  state  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
movement  vigorously  urged  by  a  group 
of  western  and  southwestern  states 
which  have  large  numbers  of  eastern 
health-seekers. 

Colorado  has  perhaps  had  as  heavy  a 
burden  as  any  of  these  states,  but  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Denver 
municipal  and  county  department  of  so- 
cial welfare,  Gertrude  Vaile,  declares — 
and  her  views  are  endorsed  by  the 
Municipal  Commission  of  Charity  and 
Correction — that  the  proposed  law, 
granting  a  federal  subsidy  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  patient  provided  the  state 
appropriates  a  similar  amount,  "would 
greatly  increase  and  not  diminish  the 
heavy  and  unjust  burdens  which  fall 
upon  our  western  and  southwestern  com- 
munities." 

"Tuberculous  people  would  be  encour- 
aged by  such  a  law  to  flock  in  even 
larger  numbers  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
best  climatic  conditions.  And  the  chari- 
ties in  those  states  would  be  even  more 
helpless  than  ever  to  defend  their  com- 
munities from  the  burden,  because  they 
would  appear  so  inexcusably  hard- 
hearted if  they  refused  to  co-operate 
with  government  help  and  give  the  pati- 
ent every  available  opportunity  for 
care." 

Miss  Vaile  bases  her  contention  on 
more  than  three  years  of  struggle  with 
the  problem,  case  by  case,  which  she  de- 
clares to  be  the  heaviest  and  most  diffi- 
cult among  all  the  problems  her  depart- 
ment deals  with. 

If  a  legal  resident  of  another  state 
comes   to    Colorado   because   he   suffers 
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from  tuberculosis  she  believes  that  the 
whole  responsibility  for  his  care  should 
rest  with  the  state  from  which  he  comes. 
If  he  has  no  legal  residence  she  con- 
tends that  the  burden  "should  be  fixed 
upon  the  state  in  which  he  last  had  legal 
residence  or  else  upon  the  state  in  which 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  disease  (the 
cause  of  his  dependency)  was  acquired, 
and  not  upon  any  unfortunate  state  to 
which  he  goes  after  his  power  of  earn- 
ing is  already  broken." 

Further,  she  points  out  that  a  heavy 
and  perhaps  the  heaviest,  part  of  the 
problem  is  not  the  care  of  the  patient 
but  of  the  family  dependent  upon  the 
patient."  For  such  dependents  the  pro- 
posed law  makes  no  "provision.  Denver 
provides  mothers'  pensions  for  widows 
with  young  children.  In  many  cases  the 
fathers  had  come  to  Colorado  for  their 
health  and  never  were  independent  there. 
"In  the  next  few  years,"  says  Miss 
Vaile,  "the  burden  of  pensions  to  the 
wife  and  children  is  likely  to  assume 
larger  proportions  than  the  burden  of 
sanatorium  care  for  the  bread-winners." 

One  of  the  safeguards  which  the  law 
contains  she  regards  as  worthless.  This 
is  the  provision  that  the  benefit  of  the 
measure  "will  be  granted  only  in  the 
case  of  indigent  patients  who  have  sub- 
mitted satisfactory  proof  that  they  were 
not  assisted  by  any  person  or  institution 
to  leave  their  legal  residence  or  did 
not  themselves  leave  in  order  to  receive 
benefits  under  this  act."  The  latter  point 
could  never,  she  believes,  be  proved  or 
disproved. 

The  problem  of  the  ex-patient  is  not 
adequately  solved  by  the  measure,  she 
contends.  The  bill  refers  to  patients 
"temporarily  located."  Yet  Miss  Vaile 
points  out  that  many  ex-patients,  still 
unable  to  be  fully  self-supporting,  re- 
main in  Colorado  because  they  fear  a 
relapse  if  they  return  to  their  former 
homes.  And  families  left  by  patients 
who  die  often  refuse  to  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  their  legal  residence.  "Finally 
when  authorities  at  their  former  home 
claim  that  their  legal  residence  had  ex- 
pired, humanity  could  no  longer  permit 
us  to  refuse  adequate  relief." 


I 


ND1CTED    FOR  ALLEGED    RE- 
STRAINT OF  WAGES 


The  Grand  Jury  that  was  em- 
panelled in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  in- 
vestigate the  strike  and  the  riot  of  Janu- 
ary 7  at  East  Youngstown  [see  The 
Survey  for  January  22]  has  returned 
indictments  against  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Company,  the  Youngstown 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Judge  E.  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
latter  corporation.  The  charge  is  that 
of  making  an  unlawful  agreement  to 
maintain  uniform  wage  rates  for  com 
mon  labor. 

During  the  strike  a  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wages  was  announced  by  all 
of  these  companies,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  taking  the  initiative. 
It  was  stated  at  that  time  by  an  official 
of  one  of  the  independent  companies 
that  the  wages  paid  by  his  company  and 
the  working  conditions  are  in  all  re- 
spects "similar  to  those  maintained  by 
the    United    States    Steel    Corporation." 

The  grand  jury  was  unable  to  find  an} 
particular  cause  for  the  riot  but  the  re- 
port states  that  no  evidence  appeared 
to  indicate  that  any  foreign  government 
had  a  hand  in  it.  It  found  that  members 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  were  em- 
ployed in  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  as  guards  and 
that  they  took  ammunition  belonging  to 
the  state  into  the  plant. 

The  report  severely  censures  the 
guards  who  fired  from  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company's  bridge  into 
the  crowd,  killing  three  men  and  wound- 
ing many  others,  and  states  that  they 
were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
trusted  with  the  responsibilities  that 
were  laid  upon  them.  Concerning  the 
origin  of  the  violence  the  report  states : 

"While  one  shot  was  fired  from  one  of 
the  mob  assembled  around  the  gate  of 
the  tube  company,  the  shots  which  pre- 
cipitated the  extreme  acts  of  violence, 
lawlessness  and  crime  "hich  were  com- 
mitted January  7  were  shots  fired  by  the 
guards   of   the    Youngstown    Sheet   and 
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Tube  Company."  And  it  continues: 
"We  find  that  there  is  an  underlying 
cause,  not  only  of  the  strike  and  of  the 
dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the  men 
prior  to  the  strike,  but  of  the  riot  itself, 
a  cause  which  will  be  shown  upon  the 
trial  of  some  of  the  corporations  and 
individuals  against  whom  charges  have 
been  made  by  this  jury." 

THE  END  OF  THE    CLOAK    AND 
SUIT  PROTOCOL 

The  famous  protocol  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  of  New  York  is 
dead.  Contractual  relations  between  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  and  various  locals 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  were  definitely  ended 
when  on  March  3,  the  employers  refused 
to  accept  certain  rulings  of  the  Council 
of  Conciliation,  a  move  which  led  the 
union  on  March  7  to  announce  that  it 
was  unable  longer  to  deal  with  the  as- 
sociation. 

Thus  the  agreement  that  brought  order 
out  of  chaos  in  1910,  that  was  strained 
almost  but  not  quite  to  the  breaking 
point  in  1912,  and  that  was  broken  off 
temporarily  in  1915  and  then  accepted 
once  more  by  both  parties,  with  some 
modifications  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  that  has  maintained  peace  in  the 
industry  for  nearly  six  years,  has  been 
definitely  and  finally  laid  aside. 

The  relations  between  the  manufactur- 
ers and  their  employes  are  back  where 
they  were  before  the  great  strike  of 
1910,  with  this  exception — that  the  work- 
ers now  are  well  organized  and  have 
had  nearly  six  years'  experience  with 
unionism  and  its  discipline. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  when, 
in  May,  1915,  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, after  protesting  against  acts 
which  it  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
protocol,  sent  a  letter  to  the  union  stat- 
ing that  mutual  relations  were  "severed 
and  severed  by  your  acts."  Out  of  this 
arose  a  situation  that  seemed  likely  to 
develop  into  a  strike  of  50,000  garment 
workers. 

Early  in  July,  however,  both  sides 
were  induced  to  submit  their  differences 
to  a  Council  of  Conciliation  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Mitchel.  The  mayor 
appointed  Felix  Adler,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  Henry  Bruere,  George  W. 
Kirchwey,  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  and 
former  United  States  Judge  Walter  C. 
Noyes.  After  this  Council  of  Concilia- 
tion had  held  sessions  for  two  weeks  a 
decision  in  the  form  of  a  new  agree- 
ment was  handed  down  and  was  accept- 
ed by  both  sides.  In  this  decision  much 
of  the  old  protocol  was  incorporated. 

But  the  board  of  arbitration  was  not 
re-established.  At  the  request  of  the 
mayor  the  Council  of  Conciliation  con- 
tinued its  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  certain  unsettled  points  and 
making  recommendations  concerning 
them  and  it  assumed,  with  the  tacit  con- 


sent of  both  association  and  union,  a 
part  at  least  of  the  functions  of  the  old 
board  of  arbitration.  It  was  tacit,  in 
that  no  formal  agreement  existed  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  a  consent,  for 
both  sides  submitted  to  it  their  griev- 
ances and,  for  a  time,  accepted  its  de- 
cisions. 

On  March  1,  the  council  made  the  de- 
cision that  a  union  man  eligible  for  em- 
ployment under  the  terms  of  the  "pre- 
ferential union  shop"  clause  in  the 
agreement  must  be  one  of  good  standing 
with  union  dues  paid  up.  At  the  same 
time  it  asked  representatives  of  both 
sides  to  meet  on  March  3  to  make  final 
arrangements  regarding  the  Joint  Board 
of  Supervision  and  Enforcement  of 
Standards  which  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  council's  original  decision  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides.  The  arrangement* 
had  gone  so  far  that  Dean  Kirchwey  had 
been  agreed  on  as  the  director  of  the 
board. 

On  March  3,  however,  instead  of  send- 
ing representatives  to  the  conference, 
the  employer's  association  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Council  of  Conciliation  stating 
that  it  would  not  accept  its  recent 
"recommendation"  on  the  ground  that  it 
created  "new  legislation"  which  the 
council,  in  a  former  ruling,  had  stated 
to  be  beyond  its  powers. 

"In  these  circumstances,"  the  letter 
continued,  "we  see  no  good  purpose  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  meeting  called 
for  by  you  and  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
will  not  participate  therein.  However 
so  long  as  the  union  will  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract  as  made 
between  us,  we  will  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions thereunder." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  association 
on  March  7,  officials  of  the  union  charged 
that  the  association's  letter  to  the  coun- 
cil 

"is  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 
actions  on  your  part  which  clearly  had 
for  their  object  the  destructions  of  the 
standards  of  rights  and  safeguards 
granted  to  the  workers  by  the  Council  of 
Conciliation  and  mutually  assented  to  by 
us.     . 

"The  recommendations  of  the  mayor's 
Council  of  Conciliation,  which  consti- 
tutes the  agreement  between  us,  were 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  essen- 
tial human  rights  of  the  workers  should 
be  respected  in  the  mutual  dealings  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  alike  with 
the  principle  of  industrial  efficiency,  and 
that  the  rule  of  fair  dealing  should  be 
the  guiding  principle  in  all  such  relations. 
Your  association,  under  its  present  ad- 
ministration, has  proven  itself  absolutely 
unwilling  or  totally  incapable  of  living 
up  to  the  spirit  of  these  principles. 

"You  have  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Conciliation 
grudgingly  and  half-heartedly,  and  you 
have  violated  the  provisions  and  defeated 
the  objects  of  our  agreement  from  the 
very  first  day  by  hedging  it  in  with  rigid 
nnd   vexatious    technicalities.       By   your 


letter  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation  you 
have  practically  dismissed  the  council 
and  practically  eliminated  the  only  fair 
and  impartial  instrument  we  have  for 
the  adjustment  of  our  disputes.  You 
have  thus  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
deal  with  your  association,  and  this  is  to 
inform  you  that  all  such  future  dealings 
will  be  discontinued  from  this  date." 

This  leaves  the  60,000  workers  in  the 
shops  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manu- 
facturers' Protective  Association  without 
any  agreement  with  their  employers.  It  is 
stated  by  representatives  of  the  union 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  matter 
should  not  drift  along  for  a  time  with- 
out serious  complications  arising.  It  is 
conceded,  however,  that  the  situation  is 
more  or  less  favorable  to  a  strike. 

The  change  that  has  come  about  in 
six  years  whereby  the  progressive  in- 
strument devised  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
and  others  and  accepted  by  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  1910  as  a  solu- 
tion of  their  difficulties  is  now  abrogated 
by  that  same  association  is  explained  by 
some  observers  as  the  result  of  a  strug- 
gle between  two  elements  in  the  asso- 
ciation. It  is  stated  that  the  progres 
sives  who  were  in  the  saddle  when  the 
original  protocol  agreement  was  signed 
have  been  defeated  by  the  reactionaries 
who  were  bent  on  wrecking  the  protocol 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  personnel; 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  in  recent  years  almost  alto- 
gether changed.  Julius  Henry  Cohen, 
who  was  counsel  to  the  association  for 
a  number  of  years,  who  assisted  in  draft- 
ing the  terms  of  the  protocol  and  who 
has  always  been  a  staunch  defender  of 
that  instrument,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  association  after  the  break  of 
last  summer. 
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AR  WORKING  WITH    ONE   OF 
THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT 


In  all  present-day  reports 
of  British  charitable  or  health  work  the 
same  note  recurs :  "The  outbreak  of 
the  war  has  seriously  hindered  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  movement.  Hospitals 
equipped  for  this  class  of  patients  have 
of  necessity  been  taken  over  for  wound- 
ed soldiers." 

This  is  true  of  the  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  has 
been  carried  on  vigorously  of  late  years 
by  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  of  Egypt.  Re- 
search into  the  bacteriology  of  ophthal- 
mia and  medical  and  social  work  among 
the  fellahin  had  caused  a  steady  fall  in 
the  number  of  cases  from  16  per  cent  in 
1912  to  15  per  cent  in  1913.  and  14  per 
cent  in  1914.  During  the  last  year  3$ 
per  cent  of  those  under  treatment  were 
children  less  than  fifteen  years  old. 

Before  the  war  there  were  fourteen 
hospitals  for  ophthalmia,  two  endowed 
by  Sir  Edward  Cassel,  four  maintained 
by  local  self-taxation  and  eight  by  the 
central  government,   with  five  European 
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and  twenty-seven  Egyptian  surgeons  in 
charge.  The  two  Cassel  hospitals  were 
traveling  institutions  which  pitched 
their  tents  for  about  six  months  in  a 
locality  and  then  moved  on — a  method 
which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted 
in  the  trach-ma  campaign  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains. 

These  are  now  military  hospitals,  pro- 
viding 800  beds  for  wounded  soldiers, 
and  as  the  report  sadly  observes,  the  re- 
sults of  the  change  will  probably  be 
shown  in  next  year's  statistics  of  ophthal- 
mia. 

The  extent  of  the  evil  in  Egypt  is 
shown  by  the  figures  for  1914.  During 
that  year  11,955  cases  of  blindness  were 
examined,  a  little  over  9,000  of  which 
were  caused  by  conjunctivitis,  including 
trachoma.  No  less  than  43.6  per  cent  of 
the  conjunctivitis  cases  were  caused  by 
the  gonococcus,  not  by  the  organisms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  so-called  Egyptian  ophthalmia. 

Trachoma  also  is  very  prevalent  and 
special  efforts  were  made  to  eradicate  it 
among  the  school  children.  In  1907  the 
schools  contained  95.5  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren in  the  more  infective  stage  of  this 
complaint,  but  that  was  reduced  to  11.7 
per  cent  in  1914,  and  there  were  hopes 
of  really  eradicating  this  very  serious 
detriment  to  the  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity of  Egypt. 

And  now  doctors  and  hospitals  must 
"be  taken  over  by  the  military."  The 
direct  results  of  the  great  war  are  dis- 
astrous enough,  but  when  the  indirect  re- 
sults are  reckoned  there  seems  no  end. 
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IVIC  ISSUES   IN  THE    CHICAGO 
PRIMARIES 


Tiie  Chicago  direct  primaries 
preceding  the  election  of  half  the  City 
Council  had  broad  social  significance. 
The  fundamental  issue  at  stake  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  council's  independ- 
ence of  the  mayor  in  making  up  the  city 
budget  and  in  following  up  the  appro- 
priations by  inquiry  into  their  expendi- 
ture. The  mayor  denies  the  right  of  the 
council  to  make  such  inquiry  or  to  have 
the  expert  advice  which  its  finance  com- 
mittee has  hitherto  had  from  the  effi- 
ciency division  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission. Well  qualified  experts  were 
dismissed  by  the  commission  and  the  city 
comptroller  proposed  to  prepare,  with 
the  aid  of  experts  chosen  by  himself,  a 
budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  as 
the  basis  for  its  appropriations. 

The  aldermen  claimed  that  this  super- 
cedure  of  their  prerogatives  reduced 
their  function  to  that  of  "a  rubber 
stamp."  They  therefore  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
board  of  standards  and  apportionment, 
which  the  mayor  promptly  vetoed.  He 
then  declared  war  against  nine  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  outgoing  alder- 
men and  took  the  stump  against  their  re- 
nomination  and  re-election. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  IN  DRAMA 

^  REALISTIC  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch — whose  life  as  it  centers  round 
the  rural  church,  almost  their  only  social  interest,  was  described  by  Edmund 
de  S.  Brunner  in  The  Survey  for  January  29 — is  seen  in  Erstwhile  Susan  which 
Mrs.  Fiske  is  now  playing  in  New  York.  The  comedy  is  an  adaptation  of  the  novel 
Barnabetta  by  Helen  R.  Martin  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  other  novels  among 
these  people.  The  story  deals  with  the  experiences  of  an  eccentric,  votes-for- 
women,  teacher-of-elocution,  lover-of-clothes  person  brought  into  the  narrow  hard 
life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  With  some  delightful  bits  of  comedy  the  play 
unfolds  a  human  document  of  these  old  religionists  and  at  the  same  time  states 
some  modern   feminist  doctrine. 


The  result  was  the  renomination  of 
seven  of  the  nine,  with  large  majorities. 
Thus  reassured,  the  majority  against  the 
mayor  in  the  council  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  measure  for  the 
board  of  standards  and  apportionment 
over  a  possible  veto. 

Many  other  issues  are  involved  in  this 
one.  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion charges  the  mayor's  civil  service  com- 
missioners with  wholesale  evasion  and 
violation  of  the  law  by  the  suspension  of 
eligible  lists,  the  postponement  of  exami- 
nations and  a  multitude  of  sixty-day  ap- 
pointments. Thus  far  the  state's  attor- 
ney declines  to  prosecute  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  demand  both  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  reform  association, 
claiming  it  to  be  "politics." 

Under  cover  of  the  mayor's  order 
closing  the  saloons  on  Sunday,  which 
was  issued  during  an  attempt  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  to  secure  his  in- 
dictment by  the  grand  jury  for  the  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  corporation 
counsel,  whose  appointment  was  an  ef- 
fort to  conciliate  "the  wets,"  has  made 
the  lifting  of  the  lid  on  disorderly  re- 
sorts and  vicious  practices  possible  in 
many  directions.  Cabaret  performances 
of  a  vulgar  type  have  spread  all  over 
the  city.  Restaurants,  under  their  $15 
licenses,  have  been  allowed  to  serve 
liquor  purchased  before  1  a.m.  week 
days,  and  Saturday  midnight,  as  much 
later  as  they  chose.  This  largely  nulli- 
fied the  effect  not  only  of  the  Sunday 
closing  order  but  of  the  ordinance  clos- 
ing the  saloons  at  1  a.m. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  evasions  of 
law    the  mayor's    original    Sunday  clos- 


ing order  won  and  held  the  indiscrim- 
inate endorsement  of  some  of  the  clergy 
and  their  ministerial  unions,  even  after 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  had 
squarely  reported  the  issue  between  the 
council  and  the  mayor,  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  publicly  denied  that  the 
law  enforcement  issue  involved  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  mayor's  candidates  for 
the  council.  Fourteen  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative ministers,  however,  declared 
the  renomination  and  re-election  of  the 
aldermen  opposed  by  the  mayor  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  control  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  other  vital  issues 
by  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  majority  of 
aldermen. 

Among  the  issues  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy between  mayor  and  aldermen  is 
the  continuance  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Although  this  depart- 
ment was  established  at  the  urgency  of 
social  workers  and  by  an  ordinance  in- 
troduced by  Professor  Merriam,  alder- 
man from  the  university  ward,  the  may- 
or refused  to  accept  any  suggestion  of 
persons  qualified  to  be  commissioner 
He  appointed  a  woman  wholly  without 
experience,  who  had  helped  elect  him 
She  has  now  been  accused  by  another 
woman,  appointed  by  her  to  be  in  charge 
of  social  surveys,  with  compelling  some 
of  her  subordinates  to  split  their  salaries, 
returning  one-third  of  their  pay  for  the 
alleged  use  of  the  mayor.  The  issue  be 
tween  these  two  women  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  civil  service  commission- 
ers, who  acted  throughout  the  hearing 
as  though  they  were  attorneys  for  the 
defense.  The  City  Council  has  referred 
the  case  to  the  state's  attorney 
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The  Woman's  City  Club  and  one  of 
the  suffrage  associations  promptly  pro- 
tested against  the  continuance  of  such 
appointees  in  official  positions.  The. 
council's  finance  committee  is  discussing 
the  elimination  or  curtailment  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Weltare  by  re- 
fusing or  very  materially  reducing  the 
appropriation   for  its  support. 

At  the  primary  polls  the  women  voters 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Most  of  them  are  independents,  and 
therefore  refused  to  register  for  the 
primaries,  because  only  party  tickets  can 
be  voted  and  the  ticket  of  the  same 
party  must  be  voted  for  two  successive 
years  at  the  primary.  Yet  despite  the 
light  vote  of  women  on  this  account,  a 
larger  proportion  of  women  than  men 
voted  for  the  better  candidates  in  the 
test  wards.  One  of  them  owed  his  re- 
nomination  to  the  majority  of  women's 
votes  which  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  men  against  him.  In  the  April  elec- 
tion independent  voters,  both  women 
and  men,  are  likely  to  be  heard  from 
emphatically. 

Another  of  Alderman  Merriam's 
measures  miscarried  because  of  the  may- 
or's appointments.  It  was  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic  in  Chi- 
cago with  impartial  thoroughness.  But 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
mayor  are,  with  few  if  any  exceptions, 
identified  or  affiliated  with  liquor  inter- 
ests. 

DRATH   OF  THE   HEAD  OF  THE 
ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL 

Thomas  M.  Mulry  of  New 
York  city  who  died  March  10  in  his 
sixty-first  year  was  a  typical  Irish  im- 
migrant, though  he  was  born  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  his  father  and  not 
he  who  came  to  New  York  in  1837. 
Starting  as  a  poor  boy,  he  died  the  owner 
of  Castle  Strange  in  County  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  where  a  gamekeeper  had 
once  cuffed  the  father  for  climbing  the 
wall. 

That  was  but  one  of  the  possessions 
and  honors  which  grew  out  of  the  pros- 
perous contracting  business  in  which 
father  and  son  engaged.  For  Mr. 
Mulry  was  not  only  a  figure  in  the 
larger  business  life  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  presidency  of  the  great  Emi- 
grant Industrial  Savings  Bank,  but  presi- 
dent of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  an  execu- 
tive member  on  the  boards  of  many  hos- 
pitals, homes,  schools  and  other  charit- 
able institutions.  In  1908  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

Another  of  the  interesting  incidents 
in  the  life  of  father  and  son  was  that  as 
contractor  the  elder  Mulry  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Tammany  Hall  and  his  son 
sat  for  years  as  a  member  of  the  Tam- 
many Hall  General  Committee. 

Since  1907  Mr.  Mulry  had  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Board 


of  Charities.  He  recently  testified  in 
the  inquiry  now  being  held  into  the  con- 
duct of  that  body  by  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Strong  at  the  direction  of 
Governor  Whitman.  News  of  his  death 
reached  Mr.  Strong  at  a  session  of  the 
hearing  and  Mr.  Strong  said: 

"His  loss  will  be  felt  most  by  those  of 
his  own  faith,  but  it  will  be  appreciated 
also  by  those  of  other  faiths,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  broad  and  sane  views  in  chari- 
table matters." 

Mr.  Mulry  had  been  confirmed  by 
Pope  Pius  X  as  a  Knight  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
had  been  awarded  the  Laetare  Medal  by 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1912. 

THOUSAND    DOLLAR    SEX     HY- 
GIENE PRIZE  AWARDED 

The  prize  of  $1,000  given  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany through  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  for  the  best  pamphlet 
on  social  hygiene  for  boys  and  girls  has 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B. 
Armstrong.  Dr.  Armstrong  is  director 
of  the  Social  Welfare  Department  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

This  prize  was  offered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  to  en- 
courage a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  sex  and  reproduction  for 
use  in  the  instruction  of  adolescents,  for 
while  there  is  substantial  agreement  as 
to  what  sex  information  ought  to  be 
given  to  young  children,  and  as  to  the 
desirability  of  thorough  scientific  in- 
struction for  mature  persons,  there  has 
been,  says  the  association,  no  satisfac- 
tory material   for  the  adolescent  period. 

The  question  before  the  competitors, 
therefore,  was  how  best  to  approach 
boys  and  girls.  Nearly  550  persons  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Europe  submitted  manuscripts,  al- 
most none  of  which  were  freakish  or 
sensational. 

The  judges  were  Martha  P.  Falconer, 
superintendent  Sleighton  Farms  State 
Training  School  for  Girls,  Darlington, 
Pa.;  Lee  K.  Frankel,  sixth  vice-presi- 
dent  Metropolitan   Life  Insurance  Com- 


pany, New  York;  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
president  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America; 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  Children's  Bu- 
reau; Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  Harvard 
Medical  School ;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan, 
dean  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  University  of  Michigan;  and 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Chicago. 
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The  vote  that  the  four  railroad 
brotherhoods  have  been  taking  on  the 
question  of  demanding  the  eight-hour 
day  with  "time  and  one-half"  for  over- 
time for  all  trainmen  engaged  in  freight 
service  was  completed  on  March  9. 
The  next  day  it  was  announced  that  the 
vote  had  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  demand.  The  proposition  will  be 
presented  now  to  the  railroads  which 
have  already  expressed  themselves  un- 
favorably. 

Spokesmen  for  the  roads  have  insisted 
that  the  demands  are,  in  effect,  for  in- 
creased wage's  rather  than  an  eight- 
hour  day.  It  is  impossible,  they  assert, 
for  schedules  to  be  adjusted  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  basis,  hence  the  demand  of 
the  men  is  for  a  "basic"  eight-hour  day. 

The  officers  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  their 
demand  is  made  in  good  faith  and  thai 
it  is  possible  to  readjust  the  schedules 
on  an  eight-hour  day  basis.  Overtime, 
they  concede,  will  occasionally  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  demand  for  time  and  one- 
half  after  the  eight  hours  is  not,  they 
assert,  in  order  to  increase  their  wages, 
but  to  penalize  the  railroads  and  so  dis- 
courage them  from  exacting  more  than 
eight  hours  when  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  the  demand  is  refused  by  the 
railroads  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the 
brotherhoods  will  be  the  taking  of  a 
strike   vote. 

For  the  first  time  a  demand  for  a 
change  in  working  conditions  has  been 
made  by  all  four  brotherhoods  acting 
together  and  for  the  entire  United 
States  instead  of  for  a  section;  528  dif- 
ferent railroads  and  between  350,000 
and  400.000  men  are  involved. 

FEDERAL    INSURANCE     INQUIRY 
PROPOSED 

A  federal  commission  to  study 
unemployment  and  to  provide  a  scheme 
for  unemployment  insurance  is  provided 
for  in  a  joint  resolution  which  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Meyer  Lon- 
don, Socialist  congressman  from  New 
York.  The  commission  which  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Social 
Insurance,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  and  is  to  consist  of  two  em- 
ployers, two  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor,  and  the  secretary  of  labor 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  and  calls  for  a  report  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission. 
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Rural  Co-operation  in  War  Times 
By  Bruno  Lasker 


WITH  the  movement  now  on 
foot  to  co-ordinate  the  agri- 
cultural co-operative  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  in 
one  national  organization,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  great  European  de- 
velopment of  rural  co-operation  has 
proved  an  advantage  during  the  present 
war.  Has  organization  enabled  consum- 
ers to  counteract  the  rising  movement 
in  prices?  Has  it  prevented  the  ruin 
of  farmers  by  new  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  which  they 
had  no  previous  experience? 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that,  so  far  as 
the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the 
evidence  is  far  too  contradictory  to  per- 
mit a  concise  statement  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  co-operative  organizations  on  the 
economics  of  the  war.  It  will  be  well  to 
beware  of  exaggerations.  On  the  whole 
it  may  be  said  that  co-operative  selling 
and  buying,  even  where  it  is  most  de- 
veloped, as  yet  is  well-nigh  negligible 
compared  with  private  trading  in  the 
volume  of  business  handled. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  the  industrial  co- 
operative movement  was  concerned,  the 
war  still  further  increased  the  apathy 
which  was  characteristic  of  it  for  some 
years  past.  The  great  distributing  so- 
cieties very  largely  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  dividends 
than  in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
principle  to  other  branches  of  business 
or  the  poorer  sections  of  the  working 
classes. 

The  rural  movement  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  shared  this  apathy. 
In  England  its  progress  has  been  so 
marked  during  the  last  fifteen  years — 
there  was  almost  no  national  rural  co- 
operative movement  prior  to  1900 — that 
continuous  and  considerable  development 
was  to  be  hoped  for  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Small  holdings  were 
rapidly  increasing,  and  with  them  in 
many  cases  the  smaller  branches  of 
agricultural  production  which  most  stand 
to  gain  from  co-operative  enterprises. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  most 
sympathetic  and  helpful,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  intelligent  and  enthusiastic. 

The  number  of  societies  affiliated  with 
this  society  was  only  25  in  1901  and 
over  500  in  1913;  the  membership  517 
in  1901  and  over  50,000  in  1913.  At  the 
end  of  1914,  the  total  number  of  regis- 
tered agricultural  co-operative  societies 
in  England  was  552,  with  a  membership 
of  52,507  and  a  turnover  of  about  twelve 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  societies  are  trading  so- 
cieties. 


The  general  experience  during  the 
first  fifteen  months  of  the  war  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  establishment  of  new 
societies  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  membership  of  those  which  were  well 
established.  "Farmers  who  were  pre- 
viously indifferent  to  co-operation,  have 
realized  the  direct  monetary  advantage 
that  was  to  be  derived  by  joining  a  co- 
operative society  in  their  district." 

Indeed,  it  was  just  the  incentive  of 
some  such  common  danger  and  difficul- 
ties which  was  needed  by  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  English  country- 
side to  increase  the  loyalty  of  members 
and  to  draw  in  those  standing  outside 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
probably  would  for  long  have  nursed 
their  doubts  and  jealousies.  As  an  in- 
telligent Yorkshire  farmer  once  said  to 
the  present  writer:  "In  conversation 
they  continually  complain  of  being  rob- 
bed by  middlemen,  but  each  says  the 
other  is  too  big  a  fool  to  combine." 

It  is  easily  understood  that  war  time 
is  not  the  best  to  extend  the  movement 
by  forming  new  societies,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society  was  well 
advised  not  to  attempt  it.  Less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
a  board  of  managers  and  representatives 
of  the  larger  trading  societies  passed  a 
resolution  asking  for  participation  of  the 
co-operative  societies  in  the  supply  of 
produce  to  the  troops.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, a  joint  meeting  was  held  with 
the  War  Office,  and  as  a  result  of  subse- 
quent arrangements,  the  affiliated  socie- 
ties in  each  county  were  placed  in  touch 
with  the  army  purchasing  department 
for  that  county. 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  to  the  army 
authorities  of  being  able  to  deal  with 
numbers  of  farmers  collectively,  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  business  recorded 
for  the  co-operative  societies  in  1914 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  is  not 
great;  but  probably  it  is  in  the  figures 
for  the  year  1915,  when  published,  that 
we  shall  find  the  practical  results  of 
these  arrangements. 

Curiously  enough,  as  it  may  seem,  the 
rural  societies  joined  the  great  industrial 
co-operative  organizations  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  to  exercise  some  check 
on  undue  rises  in  prices.  They  were 
well  aware  that  the  profits  that  could  be 
made  with  a  shortage  in  food  supplies 
but  rarely  go  to  the  small  producer  who, 
as  a  rule,  is  unable  to  store  his  produce 
for  long,  but  to  the  middleman,  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  producing  and  the 
distributing   societies. 

Thus,  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
that  of  the  co-operating  consumers, 
these   rural   societies   really   did   not   in- 


jure the  economic  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers but  on  the  contrary,  through  the 
arrangement  of  intertrading  agreements, 
were  able  to  open  for  themselves  a 
steady,  profitable,  and  in  every  respect 
most  desirable  market  which  will  re- 
main when  the  war  is  over  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  foreseen,  is  almost  certain  to 
prove  a  support  of  much  strength  in  the 
future. 

One  further  effect  of  the  war  has  been 
the  establishment  by  many  of  the  rural 
co-operative  societies  of  subsidiary  in- 
dustries for  the  utilization  of  surplus 
produce,  chiefly  in  substitution  for  Ger- 
man imports  of  dried  fruit  and  veget- 
ables of  which  the  army  is  a  large 
buyer.  Experiments  in  drying,  carried 
on  with  the  aid  of  government  depart- 
ments at  a  number  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, have  produced  excellent  results; 
and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  war  is 
over  this  new  industry  will  remain  and 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  waste  when 
crops  are  abundant. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  established  in  1894  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  100,000  farmers  in 
about  1,000  societies,  of  which  350,  the 
most  flourishing  among  them,  are  cream- 
eries. The  total  turnover  in  1914 
amounted  to  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  indicating  a  development 
substantially  more  advanced  than  that  in 
England. 

The  Irish  movement,  in  considerable 
contrast  to  the  English,  suffers  from 
lack  of  recognition  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which,  it  appears,  is  to* 
an  unfortunately  large  extent  controlled! 
by  the  interests  of  the  middlemen.  A 
departmental  committee  on  food  produc- 
tion, set  up  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  reported  unfavorably  to  the 
utilization  of  the  co-operative  societies- 
in  the  control  of  food  prices;  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in 
a  moderately  worded  yet  vigorous  min- 
ority report,  to  protest  against  a  policy 
which  practically  forces  the  farmers  to 
sell  at  wholesale  prices  and  to  buy  at  re- 
tail prices. 

He  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
labor,  which  is  entirely  neglected  by 
the  majority  report  and  suggests  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  denudation  of 
agriculture  of  its  necessary  labor  supply 
by  military  and  industrial  recruiting. 
This  latter  problem  has  arisen  in  a  sharp 
form  particularly  in  the  diversion  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  men  pre- 
viously employed  in  serving  agricultural 
machines.  Apparently,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  check  it. 

Another  problem  which,  though  com- 
mon to  agricultural  co-operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  for  long  been  felt 
with  especial  severity  in  Ireland,  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  adequate  capital  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Prof.  C.  H.  01dL 
ham   in   Agricultural   Credit   in    Ireland 
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(Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers,  Octo- 
ber, 1915),  "that  the  £13,000,000  rural 
savings,  at  present  accumulating  in  the 
post  office  savings  banks,  are  abundantly 
sufficient  in  themselves  if  they  can  be 
made  available  as  a  fund  for  rural  credit 
in  Ireland.  At  present  they  are  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Ireland  to  London 
through  the  post  office  and  are  a  dead- 
weight economic  drain  upon  this  coun- 
try." 

Largely  owing  to  this  lack  of  capital, 
both  in  the  actual  financing  of  rural 
operations  and  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  to 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  proportion  of  arable  land 
in  Ireland  still  is  smaller  than  in  almost 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  cause  is, 
of  course,  also  largely  political.  For,  in 
spite  of  a  volume  of  legislation  which  in 
some  respects  is  the  envy  of  land  re- 
formers in  other  lands,  the  Irish  farm- 
ers still  suffer  from  an  insufficient  self- 
reliahce  and  an  insufficient  study  of  the 
methods  of  cropping  and  co-operative 
employment  of  machinery  by  which  the 
amount  of  food  produced  and  profits 
going  to  the  farmers  themselves  could 
he  made  to  increase  enormously. 

These  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
the  Irish  country-side  and  prevent  it 
from  becoming  that  stabilizing  and  im- 
proving factor  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  country  which  its  founders 
•  Ireamt  of,  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  appreciate  fairly  the  really  stupendous 
success,  circumstances  considered.  No.^ 
only  have  recent  political  disturbances 
and  a  world  war  been  unable  to  dislodge 
it,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Irish  co- 
operative movement  are  in  a  decidedly 
healthy  condition. 

This  is  shown,  among  other  things, 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  quarterly 
journal,  Better  Business,  edited  at  the 
Co-operative  Reference  Library  in  Dub- 
lin, of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
in  October,  1915.  Instead  of  glossing 
over  the  shortcomings  and  difficulties 
with  a  flood  of  rhetoric — an  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the 
co-operative  movement — Lionel  Smith- 
Gordon  in  his  introductory  article  and 
other  contributors  discuss  them  with 
vigor  and  understanding.  George  W. 
Russell  discloses  the  appalling  disad- 
vantages, during  war,  to  a  country  from 
being  controlled  by  industrial  companies 
organized  for  profit. 

"It  is  not  an  odd  firm  here  and  there 
which  has  offended  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  but  practically  all  the  agencies 
dealing  with  the  necessaries  of  life — 
with  food,  coal,  transport,  &c.  The 
press  has  published  long  lists  of  firms 
which  have  doubled  and  trebled  their 
normal  profits.  .  .  .  They  were 
started  to  make  profits  out  of  the  pub- 


lic, and  this  is  as  truly  their  mode  of 
being  as  it  is  for  the  shark  to  devour 
smaller  fish.  The  mouthpieces  of  these 
organizations  are  amazed  at  the  public 
objecting.  It  seems  all  so  natural  to 
themselves.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  articles  of 
association  of  colliery  companies,  coal 
companies,  shipping  companies,  have  no 
clauses  permitting  human  conscience  to 
act." 

One  is  led  to  the  belief  that  in  Ireland, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  Europe,  the  co-operative 
principle  is  bound  to  develop  immensely 


after  the  present  war.  For  the  anti- 
patriotic  attitude  of  private  traders, 
especially  when  incorporated  and  obliged 
under  the  very  terms  of  their  incorpora- 
tion to  grind  out  dividends,  has  raised 
anew,  even  in  circles  previously  opposed 
to  anything  remotely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  Socialism,  the  demand  for  a 
more  sensible  form  of  organization,  both 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture — one  that 
will  increase  rather  than  hold  back  pro- 
duction, prevent  exploitation  by  un- 
scrupulous traders,  and  stimulate  a  so- 
cial rather  than  a  narrow  individual  am- 
bition. 


Newton   D.   Baker 

By 
Florence  Kelley 


^EWTON  D.  BAKER,  secretary  of 
war,  twice  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
accepted  last  November,  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League.  He 
is  not  resigning  this  office,  nor  is  he 
quitting  the  peace  societies  and  suffrage 
organizations  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member. 

When  President  Wilson  was  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  Newton  D.  Baker  was  a  stu- 
dent in  his  classroom  and  the  acquaint- 
ance has  never  lapsed.  When  Mr.  Wil- 
son became  President,  Mr.  Baker  had 
recently  been  re-elected  to  the  mayoralty. 
Mr.  Wilson  offered  him  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  Mr.  Bak- 
er's reason  for  declining  it  reveals  the 
texture  of  his  conscience.  He  had 
pledged  to  the  people  of  Cleveland  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  policies,  in  case  they  re- 
elected him.  To  accept  high  federal  of- 
fice and  leave  Cleveland  at  that  time 
would  be  desertion.  He  declined  the 
secretaryship  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Baker  announced  last  summer 
that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate 
for  election  as  mayor.  In  January  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  under 
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taking  incidentally  to  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Brandeis  as  a  legal  adviser  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League  in  defense 
of  the  constitutionality  of  labor  laws. 

He  is  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  having 
taught  for  many  years  in  the  law  school, 
and  won  for  Cleveland  a  series  of  im- 
portant suits  against  divers  railroad  cor- 
porations during  his  ten  years'  service 
as  head  of  its  legal  department. 

Mr.  Baker's  connection  with  the  Con 
sumers'  League  goes  back  to  the  begin 
ning  of  his  official  career.  In  those  days 
Ohio,  alone  among  the  states,  forbade 
the  employment  of  children  after  6 
o'clock  at  night  even  at  Christmas.  The 
Ohio  state  labor  inspectors  made  no  pre- 
tense of  enforcing  the  law.  The  Con- 
sumers' League  brought  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Baker's  attention,  and  he  made  pub- 
lic his  intention  of  prosecuting  all  vio- 
lators of  this  provision  in  Cleveland, 
irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  state 
officers.  From  that  day  to  this  children 
have  been  free  from  the  burden  of  work 
in  stores  at  night  in  Cleveland. 

As  mayor  he  appointed  Myrta  L 
Jones,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
sumers' League,  to  two  important 
municipal  positions,  to  membership  on 
the  commission  to  visit  and  advise  in  re 
gard  to  city  institutions,  and  to  the 
Cleveland  Foundation. 

Throughout  Mayor  Tom  Johnson's 
long  struggle  for  three:cent  fares,  Mr 
Baker  was  at  once  his  legal  adviser  and 
his  strongest  interpreter  to  the  voters 
of   Cleveland. 

Learned  in  the  law,  a  most  persuasive 
uid  convincing  public  speaker,  an  ex- 
perienced administrator,  a  democrat  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  long  the 
chief  officer  of  the  best  governed  city 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Baker's  en- 
trance upon  office  as  war  secretary  guar 
antees  to  the  country  the  complete  ces- 
sation of  hysteria  emanating  from  that 
source 

He  acts  with  decision.  He  punishes 
crime  by  steadily  enforcing  the  law 
against  weak  and  strong.  He  arouses 
and  organizes  public  opinion  by  making 
known  the  exact  facts  in  the  case — all 
of  them — to  all  the  people.  He  is  a  wise 
servant  of  the  public,  faithful  to  his  obli 
gation.   free  from  self-seeking 


Opening  a  New  Door  to  Latin  America 

By  IFillard  Price 


THE  door  of  a  new  era  has  been 
opened  at  Panama.  By  which 
is  meant,  not  the  clearing  away 
of  the  slides  in  the  Culebra  cut, 
but  the  bigger  achievement  of  clearing 
away  the  debris  of  tradition  and  preju- 
dice which  has  so  long  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  churches  of 
America. 

A  new  attitude  quite  epoch-making 
in  its  significance  was  adopted  toward 
Christian  social  service  by  the  Congress 
on  Christian  Work  in  Latin  America 
which  met  in  Panama  during  February. 
This  congress  was  made  up  of  nearly 
five  hundred  picked  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere  and 
Europe,  representing  practically  all  de- 
nominations under  the  sun,  from  Epis- 
copalian to  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
Waldensian  to  Methodist,  Presbyterian 
to.  Salvation  Army.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  the  leaders  of  all  branches  of 
Protestantism  have  been  brought  to- 
gether to  consider  the  possibility  of  sink- 
ing doctrinal  differences  and  uniting  in 
the  missionary  invasion  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  a  broad  scaie. 

Of  the  plans  for  this  crusade  I  shall 
not  speak  here.  I  wish  merely  to  tell 
of  the  new  social  front  taken  by  the 
congress  and  well  epitomized  by  Dr. 
James  I.  Vance  who  said : 

"The  religion  that  says:  'Lord,  Lord', 
with  holy  accent,  but  cares  nothing  for 
the  prisoner  in  jail,  for  the  child  in  the 
factory,  for  the  prostitute  and  the  drunk- 
ard, for  the  underpaid  and  underfed  and 
underclothed,  has  long  since  been  brand- 
ed as  a  base  counterfeit.  The  Christian 
who  not  only  passes  human  need  by  on 
the  other  side,  but  who  fails  to  lend 
himself  to  efforts  to  end  the  conditions 
which  issue  in  such  infamies  and  injus- 
tices, has  not  yet  begun  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus." 

The  urgency  of  the  need  of  an  organ- 
ized social  movement  in  Latin  America 
was  set  forth  in  a  report  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  congress  and  had  been 
made  by  a  special  commission  of  which 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop,  William 
Cabell  Brown,  was  chairman. 

This  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  industrial  revolution  is  impend- 
ing in  Latin  America.  Because  of  rea- 
sons which  are  detailed  it  is  concluded 
that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
will  changes  be  quite  so  vast  during  the 
next  thirty  years  as  in  Latin  America. 
The  people  of  the  next  generation  in  the 
southern  continent  will  live  in  a  very 
different  world  from  that  of  their  fore- 
bears. 

And  these  industrial  changes  are  apt 
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to  be  upsettingly  sudden  instead  of  grad- 
ual as  they  have  been  in  Anglo  Saxon 
lands.  The  application  of  steam  and 
electricity  will  not  be  made  step  by  step 
in  Latin  America  as  it  has  been  with  us. 
These  revolutionizing  inventions  with 
their  consequent  miracles  of  change  are 
in  the  southland  presenting  themselves 
not  one  by  one  but  en  masse. 

There  should  be  prompt  preventive  so- 
cial endeavor  if  the  evils  which  have  at- 
tended industrial  changes  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  repeated 
in  South  America. 

"When  the  industrial  revolution  began 
in  Great  Britain,"  the  commission  re- 
ports, "it  was  impossible  to  foresee  re- 
sults which  are  now  perfectly  apparent. 
For  instance,  Britons  could  not  in  ad- 
vance appreciate  the  fact  that  child  la- 
bor would  ruin  a  generation.  Sixty- 
five  or  seventy  years  ago  proper  legisla- 
tion would  have  prevented  the  multi- 
form evils  of  overcrowding  in  New 
York  city  and  would  have  made  the  tene- 
ment house  system  of  that  city  impos- 
sible, but  no  legislature  foresaw  those 
evils.  Now  they  do  not  have  to  be  fore- 
seen ;  they  are  as  gross  and  palpable  as 
a  mountain. 

"Child  labor  and  overcrowding  repre- 
sent a  class  of  social  evils  already  exist- 
ing in  certain  Latin  American  cities. 
These  evils  are  sure  to  attend  the  indus- 
trial revolution  wherever  this  spreads 
unless  they  are  intentionally  and  intelli- 
gently prevented.  They  sprang  original- 
ly from  ignorance ;  they  are  perpetuated 
by  cupidity.  A  later  generation,  or  an- 
other nation,  may  learn  gratuitously  the 
character  of  those  evils,  and  it  is  cul- 
pable folly  not  to  take  effective  measures 
for  their  prevention  before  human  sel- 
fishness has  been  enlisted  for  their  de- 
fense and  perpetuation. 

"If  action  relative  to  child  labor  is 
postponed  until  this  evil  becomes  well 
rooted,  every  manufacturer  who  gains 
economic  advantage  by  it,  and  every 
parent  who  is  ignorant  enough  or  selfish 
enough  to  profit  by  it,  will  help  to  make 
the  uprooting  of  the  evil  more  difficult. 
In  like  manner,  every  investment  in  un- 
sanitary tenements  means  opposition  to 
tenement  house  reform.  In  New  York 
city  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
such  dollars,  and  so  subtle  and  powerful 
is  their  influence  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  preserving  intact  the 
building  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
people.  It  is  evident  that  preventive  ef- 
fort which  will  presumably  have  to  con- 
tend only  against  indifference  will  ac- 
complish much  more  than  remedial  en- 
deavor which  will  probably  have  to 
struggle  against  a  selfish  and  powerful 
opposition. 

"Of  course,  it  is  those  who  have  seen 
and  felt  these  social  evils  rather  than 
those    who    have    never    witnessed    them 


who  must  be  expected  to  raise  a  warn- 
ing against  them.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  have  had  actual  observation 
of  the  good  and  bad  results  of  the  social 
revolution  and  have  learned  something 
of  the  legislation  which  most  effectively 
conserves  the  one  and  overcomes  the 
other,  owe  it  to  the  republics  of  Latin 
America  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  learned  by  hard  experience." 

Another  commission,  of  which  Donald 
C.  MacLaren,  Ernest  D.  Burton  and 
Henry  Churchill  King  were  the  chair- 
men, and  which  was  made  up  of 
nearly  two  hundred  members  and  cor- 
respondents of  all  denominations,  also 
stressed  the  need  of  social  endeavor 
along  all  lines,  and  particularly  along 
the  line  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  com- 
mission that  industrial  training  would 
not  only  promote  individual  indepen- 
dence, but  would  also  help  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  rich  and  poor  by  build- 
ing up  an  intelligent  middle  class  which 
would  ultimately  become  the  chief  factor 
in  the  social  structure. 

Of  course,  the  congress  was  not  with- 
out its  reactionaries.  When  the  discus- 
sion on  these  reports  began,  a  young 
man  from  Cuba  arose  to  make  this  in- 
teresting statement: 

"The  tourist  who  comes  to  me  hoping 
to  learn  something  about  the  political, 
industrial  or  commercial  conditions  of 
Cuba  will  be  badly  disappointed.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  fruit  situation 
or  the  sugar  situation  in  Cuba.  These 
things  are  none  of  my  business.  My 
business  is  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified." 

Before  the  discussion  was  ended,  I 
think  surely  the  gentleman  from  Cuba 
must  have  wished  that  he  had  kept  his 
opinion  for  those  who  would  better  ap- 
preciate it.  He  got  absolutely  no  sym- 
pathy from  those  who  followed  him. 

"It  is  especially  timely  to  emphasize 
the  social  gospel  in  South  America 
now,"  said  Prof.  William  Adams  Brown. 

"This  is  the  age  of  applied  Christian- 
ity," said  Prof.  Eduardo  Monteverde,  of 
Montevideo. 

"Social  service  opens  a  new  avenue 
of  approach,"  said  the  conservative 
Bishop  Lambuth,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church   South. 

"One  of  the  greatest  problems  today 
is  the  proper  combination  of  cultural  and 
vocational  education,"  said  President 
Henry  Churchill  King.  "In  many  mis- 
sion fields  the  economic  independence  of 
the  church  will  be  impossible  without 
industrial  training." 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  which 

should    be    more    emphasized,    the    indi- 
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First  playground  in  one  of  the  public  parks,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  opened  by  the  People's  Central  Institute. 


vidual  or  social  gospel,   Dr.   Charles   L. 
Thompson  said: 

"I  reply  by  inquiring  of  the  birds  that 
fly  over  and  around  this  hotel:  Which 
wing  do  you  emphasize  in  your  flight?" 

In  the  numerous  reports  and  the  ten 
days'  discussion  of  these  reports,  much 
attention  was  given  to  social  needs. 

The  report  on  women's  work  quoted 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer's  statement,  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  population  is  illegitimate." 

It  is  stated  that  although  on  the  west 
coast  the  birth-rate  is  large,  the  death- 
rate  among  infants  is  also  great.  In  the 
various  countries  from  40  to  90  per  cent 
die  under  two  years  of  age.  Sanita- 
tion is  practically  unknown  except  in 
a  very  few  important  cities  of  Latin 
America. 

"The  measures  taken  for  dealing  with 
disease  are  sometimes  as  dangerous  as 
the  disease  itself.  When  smallpox  be- 
comes more  than  usually  menacing, 
wholesale  vaccination  becomes  the  order 
of  the  day  without  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  executed  by  persons 
without  any  professional  training,  often 
without  a  notion  of  the  simplest  precau- 
tions   demanded    by    the    operation." 

The  disease  at  which  the  hookworm 
commission  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  striking  likewise  infests  nearly  all 
the  southern  republics  down  to  the  tem- 
perate zone.  In  Chile,  which  enjoys  an 
exceptionally  fine  temperate  climate,  if 
due  attention  were  given  to  the  most  or- 
dinary sanitary  principles  and  personal 
hygiene,  the  death-rate  in  that  country 
would  be  extremely  low  in  comparison 
with  most  other  countries  of  South 
America.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  one 
commission  reports : 

"The  steady  spread  of  alcoholism  is 
seriously    undermining    the    fine,    hardy 


qualities  of  the  Chileans.  Smallpox  and 
typhoid  are  very  prevalent  and  some 
years  fearful  epidemics  break  out.  Pneu- 
monia and  tuberculosis  play  dreadful 
havoc.  In  1910,  Chile  had  a  birth  record 
of  38.4  per  1,000  persons,  the  fifth  high- 
est in  the  world,  but  her  mean  rate  of 
increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
for  1910  was  5.9,  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Thus  one  of  the  healthiest 
peoples  reduces  its  increase  to  a  mini- 
mum through  ignorance,  carelessness  in 
the  treatment  of  children,  and  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  working  class." 

Some  of  the  most  tremendous  social 
difficulties  of  Latin  America  are  apt  to 
come  through  immigration.  The  net 
gain  through  immigration  in  Latin 
American  centers  in  1913,  after  deduct- 
ing the  number  returning  to  their  home 
lands,  was  over  half  a  million. 

"Latin  America  had  a  .population  of 
fifteen  million  a  century  ago;  today  it 
has  about  eighty  million,"  says  the  com- 
mission report  on  "survey."  "Formerly 
immigration  was  restricted  to  the  Latin 
race.  With  transportation  facilities  mul- 
tiplying and  cheapened  and  the  Panama 
canal  open,  these  lands  face  all  the  con- 
gested areas  in  the  world.  On  the  east 
their  doors  are  open  to  Europe  and 
Africa;  on  the  west,  to  the  millions  of 
Asia.  Latin  America  will  have  its  day 
in  the  twentieth  centurv.  Calderon  pre- 
dicts a  population  of  250.000,000  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  There  are  many 
who  believe  it  can  maintain  a  popula- 
tion of  500.000.000  or  one-third  the 
world's  present  total.  Reclus  makes  the 
statement  that  Latin  America  can  feed 
one  hundred  persons  per  kilometer,  or 
over  2,000.000,000." 

The  alertness  of  the  congress  with  re- 
gard to  the  social  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  Latin  America  led  me  to  wonder 
how  much  social  work  was  actually  be- 


ing carried  on  at  present  by  the  mission- 
ary agencies.  I  found  it  is  not  remark- 
able either  intensively  or  extensively — 
and  yet  perhaps  it  is  stronger  than  we  of 
North  America  have  imagined. 

Take,  for  example,  commercial  and 
industrial  education.  Work  in  industrial 
education  is  being  carried  on  by  missions 
in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia 
and  the  Gran  Chaco. 

In  Mexico  the  Friends  have' developed 
an  industrial  farm.  The  southern  Pres- 
byterians have  established  a  well- 
equipped  industrial  school.  Episcopa- 
lians have  recently  erected  a  building 
for  St.  Andrews  Industrial  School. 

In  central  Brazil  a  long-legged  farmer- 
preacher  is  developing  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  an  industrial  farm  school. 
By  teaching  the  use  of  American  farm 
machinery  and  scientific  methods  he  is 
training  one  Brazilian  farmer  to  do  the 
work  it  formerly  took  five  to  accom- 
plish. 

In  Chile,  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society  maintains  two  eminently 
successful  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools.  Farming,  gardening,  carpen- 
try and  weaving  are  among  the  subjects 
taught. 

In   Buenos  Aires  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  has  recently  opened  a  com 
mercial  school,  the  diploma  of  which  is 
accepted  by  the  government. 

The  list  could  be  tediously  prolonged. 
Besides  the  distinctly  industrial  and  com- 
mercial schools  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  missionary  institutions  which  in- 
clude in  their  curriculum  some  course  or 
courses  of  this  nature. 

Social  work  along  general  lines  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way.  A 
growing  social  settlement  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.  The 
vigorous  little  missionary  woman  at  the 
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head  of  this  settlement  has  started  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  prostitu- 
tion and  has  enrolled  among  its  members 
the  principal  judge,  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  mayor.  This  organization  rep- 
resents the  first  move  ever  made  against 
prostitution  in  Porto  Rico.  Now  the 
same  lady,  Clara  Hazen,  wants  to  find 
a  philanthropist  who  will  come  in  and 
help  her  build  a  number  of  model  tene- 
ments. 

In  Panama  a  stiff  problem  is  created 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  West  In- 
dian Negroes  who  came  to  the  zone  to 
help  build  the  canal  are  without  work 
now  that  the  canal  is  practically  com- 
pleted. The  United  States  government 
has  ejected  non-workers  from  the  canal 
zone  and  most  of  them  are  living  a  sor- 
did and  starving  existence  in  various 
nearby  parts  of  the  republic  of  Panama. 
A  missionary  preacher  who  under- 
stood farming  thought  he  saw  a  way  out. 
He  obtained  from  the  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Gatun  lake,  induced  three 
hundred  families  (and  a  West  Indian 
family  is  no  small  affair)  to  move  out 
and  now  these  colonists,  entirely  by  their 
own  effort,  have  transformed  the  jungles 
in  this  location  into  a  pretty  little  town- 
ship and  are  living  on  the  products  of 
the   soil   they   have   under  cultivation. 

There  is  a  growing  current  of  new 
colonists  who,  attracted  by  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  are  leaving  the  fes- 
tering tenements  of  Panama  City  and 
moving  to  the  colony.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hardwick  has  proved  beyond  question 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain 
families  and  towns  by  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 

^  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  Mexico  and 
South  America  are  active  in  making  so- 
cial surveys  and  pushing  various  better- 
ment programs.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Buenos  Aires  has  work  for  immigrant 
girls,  maintains  an  employment  bureau, 
a  savings  bank,  etc. 

By  far  the  most  enthusiastic  and  com- 
prehensive piece  of  missionary  social 
service  in  Latin  America  of  which  I 
have  heard  is  that  carried  on  by  a  meek 
little  bald-headed,  spectacled  mission- 
ary in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  is  H.  C. 
Tucker  and  his  regular  job  was  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society.  But 
the  slums  of  Rio  got  on  his  conscience. 
Finally  he  opened  a  mission  hall  in  the 
poorer  part  of  the  city  and  held  evan- 
gelistic services. 

This  led  him  after  a  time  to  begin  to 
study  the  social  conditions  of  the  people. 
He  sent  a  young  Brazilian  doctor,  train- 
ed in  the  United  States,  around  to  the 
houses  finding  out  the  number  of  rooms, 
air  space,  food,  wages,  etc.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  Dr.  Tucker,  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  investigations,  was  the  pre- 
valence  of   tuberculosis.     So   he   rigged 


up  a  card  on  tuberculosis  and  had  it 
distributed  broadcast.  Then  he  sent  to 
Josiah  Strong  and  got  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  the  disease  which  he  gave  in  his 
mission  hall,  having  with  him  on  the 
platform  the  United  States  ambassador, 
the  mayor  of  Rio,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  other  such  notables 
whom  only  a  meek  man  seems  to  know 
how  to  win. 

Impressed  by  the  lecture,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Health  asked  Dr.  Tuck- 
er to  deliver  it  in  all  the  public  schools 
and  public  squares  of  the  city,  which  he 
did,  telling  his  story  and  showing  his 
pictures  to  tens  of  thousands.  Finally  an 
anti-tuberculosis  association  was  started 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  Dr.  Tucker's  dispensary  was  given  a 
government  appropriation  to  help  in  an 
organized  campaign  against  the  disease. 

The  vista  of  social  need  which  had 
been  opened  to  Dr.  Tucker  led  him  into 
a  great  many  other  lines  of  endeavor,  all 
of  which  he  seems  to  be  prosecuting  with 
a  general's  ability.  He  has  started  a  day 
school  with  a  daily  tooth-brush  drill  and 
physical  exercise  and  noon  lunches  for 
the  half-starved  children  who  formerly 
tried  to  get  through  the  day  on  little 
more  than  a  cup  of  black  coffee  and  a 
pickle. 

Later  he  scandalized  the  superintend- 
ent of  parks  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  city  park  which  was 
fenced  in  with  iron  rails  and  protected 
with  "keep  off  the  grass"  signs,  should 
be  thrown  open  and  equipped  as  a  public 
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Medical  examination  of  school  chil- 
dren by  the  People's  Central  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  city. 


playground  and  athletic  field.  He  in- 
duced the  mayor  and  superintendent  of 
parks  to  go  out  with  him  and  look  over 
the  ground,  he  showed  them  pictures  of 
equipment  in  a  Spalding  catalogue  and 
the  result  is  that  through  his  efforts  the 
first  public  playground  in  Brazil  has  now 
been  opened  and  his  help  has  been  en- 
listed in  establishing  playgrounds  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  public  schools. 

He  has  established  a  cooking-school 
with  gas-stoves  donated  by  the  gas  com- 
pany;  a  sewing  school  with  machines 
donated  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company;  a  typewriting  school  with 
typewriters  donated  by  the  Remington 
Company. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  Brazil's  pub- 
lic school  system  is  still  so  incomplete 
that  illiteracy  runs  over  70  per  cent,  Dr. 
Tucker  has  secured  the  organization  of 
an  Educational  Association  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  obtain  funds  from  wealthy 
Brazilians  and  establish  schools  in  quar- 
ters not  reached  by  the  public  schools. 

Screenless  Rio  is  now  receiving  its 
first  education  with  regard  to  the  fly  as 
a  carrier  of  disease.  Dr.  Tucker  has 
also  made  a  move  in  the  face  of  the  ap- 
palling infant  mortality  of  Brazil  by  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  a  simple  statement  of  instruc- 
tions for  mothers  on  the  care  of  infants. 

And  just  before  coming  north  to  Pana- 
ma he  had  begun  with  the  aid  of  a  corps 
of  trained  workers  an  investigation  of 
industries  in  Brazil — hours  of  work, 
wages,  child  labor,  woman  labor,  work- 
ing conditions,  homes,  etc.  Dr.  Tucker's 
experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  the 
verdict  of  the  congress  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  one  of  its  reports: 

"Dr.  Grenfell,  of  Labrador,  says: 
'When  you  set  out  to  commend  your 
gospel  to  men  who  don't  want  it,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  go  about  it — to  do 
something  for  them  that  they'll  under- 
stand.' That  was  the  Master's  method. 
The  nations  are  not  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  righteousness,  but  vvliere- 
ever  the  industrial  revolution  goes  many 
new  needs  appear  of  which  men  become 
deeply  conscious.  They  can  understand 
poverty  and  sickness  when  the  coming 
of  machinery  throws  them  out  of  em- 
ployment. Talking  to  them  about  righte- 
ousness is  to  them  no  such  evidence  of 
your  love  as  is  helping  them  with  re- 
spect to  some  felt  need.  .  .  .  Social 
service  appeals  to  men  because  they  can 
understand  it.  .  .  .  Ts  not  this  ex- 
nression  of  Christian  love  precisely  the 
answer  needed  by  the  new  skepticism 
concerning  the  reality  of  Christian 
love?" 

This  new  appreciation  of  life  and  need 
by  so  representative  a  congress  means 
not  only  a  better  day  for  Latin  America, 
but  also  for  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
North  America  where  the  method  of  ap- 
proach must  be  the  same — "Do  some- 
thing for  them  that  they'll  understand." 


The  Mother  in  Industry 

By  jfohn  Martin 


FOR  the  mother  who  accepts  sup- 
port from  her  children's  father 
while  she  is  bearing  and  rearing 
them,  Feminism  has  neither  pa- 
tience nor  respect.  She  is  a  "parasite." 
'This  economic  dependence  of  the  hu- 
man female  on  her  mate"  it  is  which  has 
"modified  her  to  sex  to  an  exhaustive 
degree."  (Woman  and  Economics,  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  page  38.). 
Neither  the  woman  who  supports  herself 
witiiout  having  children  nor  the  woman 
who  has  children  without  supporting  her- 
self is  best  aiding  the  woman's  move- 
ment, say  young  feminists,  but  the 
woman  who  both  supports  herself  and 
has  a  family. 

An  awful  era  of  female  parasitism 
threatens  civilization,  Olive  Schreincr 
declares.  "During  the  next  fifty  years 
so  rapid  will  be  the  spread  of  the  ma- 
terial conditions  of  civilization  that  the 
ancient  forms  of  female,  domestic,  physi- 
cal labor  of  even  the  women  of  the  poor- 
est classes  will  be  little  required,  their 
place  being  taken,  not  by  other  females, 
but  by  always  increasingly  perfected 
labor-saving  machinery,"  so  that  "it 
would  be  entirely  possible  for  the  fe- 
male half  of  the  race,  whether  as  pros- 
titutes, as  kept  mistresses  or  as  kept 
wives,  to  cease  from  all  forms  of  active 
toil."     (Woman  and   Labor,  page   115.) 

"Kept  wives"  are  classed  with  "pros- 
titutes and  kept  mistresses,"  for  it  is  self- 
evidently  absurd  that  "we  justify  and 
approve  the  economic  dependence  of 
women  upon  the  sex  relation  in  marriage 
while  we  condemn  it  unsparingly  out  of 
marriage."  (Woman  and  Economics, 
page  97.) 

How  ridiculous  that  the  trifling  factor 
of  marriage  should  make  so  enormous  a 
difference  to  our  opinion  of  "the  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  women  upon  the 
sex  relation" !  The  Madonna  with  her 
children  clinging  around  her  knees  mer- 
its little  more  reverence  than  the  sinning 
Magdalene,  in  the  eyes  of  feminism,  un- 
less she  ennoble  her  motherhood  by  toil- 
ing in  field  or  factory  for  the  support 
of  her  offspring. 

Bearing  chi'dren  is  no  excuse  for  wel- 
coming "parasitism."  The  mother  should 
resent  the  indignity  of  dependence  on 
husband,  for  "this  economic  use  of  sex 
is  the  real  cancer  at  the  very  root  of 
the  sexual  relationship."  "It  is  but  a 
step  further  and  a  perfectly  logical  one 
that  leads  to  prostitution."  (The  Truth 
about  Woman,  by  C.  Gasquoine  Hart- 
ley, page  215.)  In  Egypt,  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  woman  rule,  "woman's  position 
and  liberty  of  action  was  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  her  power  of  sex  fascina- 
tion and  not  even  directly  dependent  on 
her  position  as  mother,   and  this  really 
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'T'HE  fourth  in  the  scries  of  ar- 
tides  on  The  Four  Ages  of 
Woman,  in  which  Mr.  Martin  sets 
forth  a  "program  of  humanism"  in 
opposition  to  ivhat  he  regards  as 
socially  destructive  phases  of  the 
feminist  movement. 


explains  the  happy  working  of  their  do- 
mestic relationships."  (Truth  about 
Woman,  page  216.) 

But  there  is  a  cleavage  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  scheme  for  dispensing  with 
the  husband's  support.  One  section  of 
femi'nists  smiles  approvingly  on  all  pro- 
posals for  the  state  endowment  of  moth- 
erhood, the  payment  by  the  community 
to  the  mother  direct  of  weekly  sums  suf- 
ficient to  support  her  and  her  children 
during  their  time  of  tutelage,  as  a  public 
recognition  that  child-bearing  is  a  com- 
munal service,  not  a  private  luxury, 
which  being  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  the  nation,  should  be  equally  reward- 
ed with  the  service  of  the  soldier  in  the 
defense  of  the  nation. 

H.  G.  Wells  would  even  abrogate  the 
private  family  altogether.  Socialism  is 
the  state  family,  he  contends,  and  "the 
old  family  of  the  private  individual  must 
vanish  before  it  just  as  the  old  water 
works  of  private  enterprise  or  the  old 
gas  company.  They  are  incompatible 
with  it." 

This  cure  for  mother's  parasitism, 
however,  is  repugnant  to  those  feminists 
who  exult  in  all  woman's  industrial  ac- 
tivity, because  it  implies  payment  for  sex 
functions  and  "women  are  not  salaried 
as  mothers  and  it  would  be  unspeakably 
degrading  if  they  were."  (Woman  and 
Fconomics,  page  17.)  Also  and  mainly, 
child-bearing  and  child-rearing,  to  the 
feminists,  are  only  episodes  in  woman's 
life  which  may  be  passed  through 
smoothly  and  light-heartedly  without  se- 
rious interruption  of  her  business  and 
professional  duties. 

They  protest  against  "the  economically 
unsound,  unjust  and  racially  dangerous 
tendency  in  many  salaried  professions  to 
enforce  upon  woman  resignation  on  mar- 
riage." They  deplore  the  fact  that  some 
women  doctors  retire  from  practice  at 
marriage,  and  they  consider  it  is  "much 
more  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medical  women  as  a  whole  for  them  to 
continue  their  work."  This  course  is  prac- 
txable  and  safe  although  "while  bear- 
ing; a  chMd  such  a  doctor  will  need  to  re- 
tire from  practice  for  at  least  two  or 
three  months,  probably  longer" — an  un- 
just, inescapable  handicap.  (Women 
Workers    in    Seven    Professions,    edited 


by  Edith  J.  Morley,  page  162.)  For  at 
least  two  or  three  months  the  delight  of 
amputating  limbs  must  be  abandoned  by 
the  female  medico  for  the  mere  matter 
of  creating  a  human  being!  At  the 
best,  evidently  woman  cannot  attain 
complete  equality  with  man. 

And  this  glad  day  of  mother's  emanci- 
pation from  father's  support  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. The  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  predicts  composedly  that  "in  the 
immediate  future  all  dowerless  women 
who  wish  to  marry  men  without  inherit- 
ed fortunes  or  extraordinary  money- 
making  capacity  must  work  for  their  own 
and  their  children's  daily  bread."  (A 
New-fashioned  Argument  for  Woman 
Suffrage.  Published  by  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.) 

This  doctrine  puts  feminism  in  close 
alliance  with  machine  industry  where 
"the  field  of  employment  constantly 
widens  in  which  wives  are  expected  to 
earn  wages,  as  in  tobacco  factories,  laun- 
dries, cigar-making,  the  garment  trades 
and  the  textiles.  Industry  now  counts 
upon  having  not  only  men  and  girls  but 
married  women  as  well.  Girls  marry 
with  the  knowledge  that  as  wives  they 
will  have  to  work  for  wages,  and  accept 
it  as-  the  will  of  God  or  the  curse  of 
nnture  when  in  their  families  babies  die." 
( modern  Industry,  by  Florence  Kelley, 
page  15.) 

Indeed,  though  ignorant  of  feministic 
teachings,  thousands  of  mothers  through- 
out the  civilized  world  are  wage-earning 
in  factory  and  mill  and  field  and  store, 
utterly  unaware  how  much  their  self- 
abnegation  has  raised  their  dignity  and 
improved  the  status  of  womankind  ! 

On  the  contrary,  with  a  perversity 
which  perplexes  the  feminist,  the  genuine 
working  mother,  in  the*  overwhelming 
proportion  of  cases,  regards  her  "eco- 
nomic independence"  as  a  curse  to  her- 
self, to  her  children  and  to  the  commun- 
ity, and  is  eager  to  escape  it. 

Of  its  deleterious  effects  on  her  and 
her  offspring  the  evidence  is  appalling, 
— to  humanists,  perfectly  convincing. 

Dr.  George  Reid,  county  medical  of- 
ficer of  Staffordshire,  England,  made  an 
investigation  of  the  e?rly  life  history 
of  4,275  infants  born  in  that  county  in 
six  pottery  towns  in  1908.  He  found 
that  in  the  first  year,  out  of  every  one 
thousand  births,  among  those  whose 
mothers  stayed  at  home  146  died,  and 
among  those  whose  mothers  were  work- 
ing in  factories  or  were  from  home  dur- 
ing the  day  209  died.  There  was  an 
etxra  death-toll,  then,  of  63  per  thousand 
due  to  the  mother's  "economic  independ- 
ence." 
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Dr.  John  Robertson,  medical  officer  of 
health  in  Birmingham,  England,  found 
in  a  district  inhabited  by  very  poor,  un- 
skilled laborers,  that  among  the  mothers 
employed  before  confinement,  52  out  of 
one  thousand  births  were  premature ; 
among  mothers  not  employed  before  con- 
finement, 38  out  of  one  thousand  were 
premature — a  direct  sacrifice  of  14  nas- 
cent lives  out  of  every  thousand  to  the 
Moloch  of  "economic  independence."  He 
testifies  further  that  "a  larger  percent- 
age of  infants  of  mothers  not  employed 
than  of  those  of  mothers  employed  were 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  in  good 
health." 

"In  the  special  area  under  review  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  preju- 
dicial influence  of  employment  of  preg- 
nant and  nursing  mothers  in  factories, 
both  on  their  infants  and  on  themselves." 

"It  is  singular"  writes  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Dolan,  "how  unanimous  all  medical  offi- 
cers of  health  are  in  assigning  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  factories  as  a 
cause  of  infant  mortality." 

Germany  adds  her  weight  to  the  tes- 
timony. 

In  regard  to  the  injurious  effect  of 
factory  work,  the  factory  inspector  of 
Wurttemberg  writes: 

"The  children  of  such  mothers — ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
nurses,  physicians  and  others  who  were 
interrogated  on  this  important  subject 
.  .  .  are  mostly  pale  and  weakly ;  when 
these  in  turn  must  enter  upon  factory 
work  immediately  upon  leaving  the 
school,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sound, 
sturdy,  enduring  race  to  develop."  (Re- 
ports of  German  Factory  Inspectors,  Ber- 
lin, 1905.) 

Dr.  Max  Hirsch  relates  that 

"a  very  considerable  number  of  reports 
indicate  as  a  cause  of  the  excessive  mor- 
tality of  suckling  infants,  besides  insuf- 
ficient nourishment,  the  insufficient  care 
given  to  them,  since  the  mother  is  pre- 
vented by  work  at  the  factory  from  de- 
voting herself  sufficiently  to  her  children 
when  they  are  in  good  health  and  even 
when  they  are  sick."  (Prohibition  of 
Night  Work  for  Women,  page  27.) 

From  America  equally  full  testimony 
is  not  obtainable,  because  vital  statistics 
are  not  so  accurately  kept  and  scientific 
investigations  on  this  matter  have  not 
been  so  thorough.  But  in  America  also, 
"in  cities  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  are  industrially  employed,  a  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  is  almost  always 
found."  (Chas.  H.  Verrill,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  at  International  Con- 
gress on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
1912.)  Of  an  investigation  by  the  fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  into  the  infant 
mortality  in  Johnstown,  Penn.,  in  1911, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  director  of  the  bureau, 
writes: 

"Where  mothers  were  forced  to  work 
in  order  to  supplement  the  husband's  in- 
come the  mortality  rate  for  their  babies 
was  188  as  against  117.6  in  the  families 


where  the  mother  was  not  forced  to  work 
directly  before  or  after  the  birth  of  her 
child.  ...  It  was  also  found  that  in 
the  matter  of  feeding,  artificially  fed 
babies  died  at  an  appallingly  greater  rate 
than  breast  fed  babies." 

And  when  the  mother  is  also  a  wage 
earner  artificial  feeding  is  a  necessity. 
Thus  the  mother's  wage  earning  means 
death  to  the  baby. 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  like  char- 
acter could  be  offered,  in  overwhelming 
quantity,  to  prove  that,  in  real  life  the 
results  of  the  struggle  for  economic  in- 
dependence by  women  is  the  black  oppo- 
site to  the  forecasts  in  the  golden  dreams 
of  feminism. 

Confronted  with  this  mass  of  evidence 
of  the  sacrifice  of  infants,  the  mutilation 
of  mothers,  and  the  wreck  of  homes 
wrought  by  the  industrial  employment 
of  mothers,  feminism  begins  to  protest 
that  this  hideous  outcome,  though  it  ac- 
companies the  mother's  wage-earning,  is 
a  consequence  not  of  her  toil  but  of  her 
poverty,  ignorance  and  environment. 

Doubtless  these  factors  affect  the  ap- 
palling result  as  is  claimed  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
upon  a  very  limited  inquiry  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  employment  of  mothers  in 
the  mills  of  Fall  River.  An  enlightened 
mother,  well  trained  and  prosperous, 
whose  home  was  happy  and  healthy, 
would  keep  her  baby  in  health  even 
though  she  went  to  the  factory  herself, 
better  than  another  mother  who,  stupid, 
half  starved  and  wretched,  sat  dully  by 
the  cradle,  doping  her  baby  with  nar- 
cotics. 

But,  all  other  conditions  being  the 
same,  of  two  mothers,  she  who  suckled 
her  infant  at  her  breast  and  hourly  at- 
tended to  its  every  want  in  her  home 
would,  self-evidently,  keep  burning  its 
fitful  flame  of  life  more  securely  than  she 
who  left  it  daily  for  ten  hours  to  a 
nursing-bottle  and  a  casual,  hired  attend- 
ant. 

Misery  and  ignorance,  bad  housing 
and  insanitary  habits,  all  are  allied  with 
mother's  industrial  occupation  in  the  de- 
structive battle  against  the  babies  and 
their  homes.  All  are  growths  from  the 
same  evil  root — the  insufficiency  of  the 
father's  wages  to  sustain  his  home  in 
reasonable  comfort. 

Not  the  industrial  enslavement  of 
mother,  but  the  adequate  remuneration 
of  father  is  the  remedy  to  be  sought, 
says  humanism. 

Further,  the  varicose  veins,  the  killing 
fatigue,  the  strain  on  the  reproductive 
organs,  and  the  drained  vitality  that  af- 
flict the  mother  herself  are  directly 
caused  by  her  employment,  irrespective 
of  her  own  penury  and  illiteracy.  An  in- 
telligent and  well-to-do  woman  will  not 
suffer  these  ills,  because  an  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  woman  will  not  subject 
herself  to  the  evil  conditions.  A  very 
brief  experience  will  convince  her  that 
whether  or  not  mother's  place  is  in  the 


home,  mother's  place  is  not  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

Driven  back  by  the  mass  of  the  facts, 
feminism  has  only  one  maneuvre  left. 
"We  admit,"  feminists  say,  "that  as  con- 
ditions now  obtain  they  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization,  a  peril  to  womankind  and  a 
menace  to  the  race.  But  they  are  injur- 
ious also  to  men.  In  the  interest  of  both 
sexes  we  shall  amend  factory  acts,  im- 
prove wages,  shorten  hours,  and  make  all 
work-places  sanitary;  so  that  ill-health, 
pain,  sterility  and  infanticide  will  no 
longer,  in  the  woman's  paradise,  be  the 
toll  exacted  for  woman's  economic  inde- 
pendence." 

Although  the  most  revolting  conse- 
quences of  woman's  toil,  in  the  sweated 
industries  and  under  the  vilest  circum- 
stances of  overwork  and  underpay, 
should  be  mitigated  by  legislation  and 
public  opinion,  humanism  recognizes  that 
woman's  condition  in  industry  can  never 
be  equalized  with  man's. 

Always  man  can  stand  in  front  of  the 
machine  for  long  hours  daily  without  in- 
jury to  himself  or  influence  on  his  pro- 
geny, and  always  the  effect  of  the  same 
work  on  woman's  reproductive  organs 
will  be  torturing  to  her  and  murderous 
to  her  infants.  Always  woman's  lesser 
muscular  strength  and  greater  natural 
need  for  quiet  and  retirement,  especially 
at  certain  periods  each  month,  must  place 
her  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
man.  Always  nature's  unremitting,  ur- 
gent call  to  woman  to  obey  the  racial 
summons  will  break  up  woman's  ranks, 
shatter  their  solidarity  in  industry,  and 
render  them  less  able  than  men  to  com- 
bine permanently  for  mutual  defense. 
Always  the  rigor  of  machine  work  which 
must  be  done  with  the  regularity  and 
persistence  of  clock  work  will  be  less 
suitable  for  woman  than  work  in  the 
home  and  by  hand,  which  may  be  done 
irregularly  as  her  capacity  dictates. 

Especially,  and  above  all  else,  always 
will  the  pains  and  exhaustions  and  anx- 
iety of  pregnancy  and  child-bearing  and 
baby-tending  vitally  handicap  mothers  in 
industry  and  push  them  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  industrial  pit.  The  impera- 
tive conditions  of  their  life  forbid  them 
to  rise  in  industry.  Never  can  they  be 
prosperous,  happy,  contented  and  healthy 
in  industry.  As  well  try  to  suit  the 
northern  winter  climate  to  orange  trees 
by  burning  stoves  in  the  fields  as  try 
to  adjust  the  industrial  climate  to  women 
by  enacting  factory  laws. 

How  long  shall  the  unremitting  care 
of  the  conscientious  mother  endure?  One 
year,  two  years,  three  years?    Six  years? 

With  no  woman  to  help  her  (and  only 
one  household  in  ten  can  afford  even  one 
servant),  how  soon  will  the  baby  be  so 
far  self-caring  as  to  make  it  safe  for 
mother  to  desert  it  daily  for  ten  hours? 
In  these  merciful  days,  when  employers 
are  forbidden  under  penalties  to  work 
women  more  than  eight  to  ten  hours  a 
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day,  humanism  sees  that  it  would  not 
put  woman  on  an  equality  with  man  to 
arrange  that,  so  soon  as  baby  leaves 
them  free  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty- four,  they  shall  take  up  other 
wearing  duties. 

Mother  also  is  entitled  to  some  rest 
and  change.  She  must  not  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 
Since  feminism  admits  that  she  is  a  hu- 
man being  she  must  be  worked  humanely. 
So  the  tyranny  of  baby,  endured  gladly 
for  love,  must  not  be  supplemented,  at 
the  moment  it  begins  to  moderate,  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  machine  or  of  Mammon. 
Altogether  even  one  baby  is  a  creative 
work  that  absorbs  more  vital  force  and 
utilizes  more  executive  skill  than  a  third- 
rate  novel  or  a  pettifogging  law  practice. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  demand  that  she  add 
to  that  creative  task  the  routine  drudgery 
of  office  or  factory. 

A  minimum  of  three  babies,  and  prob- 
ably four,  on  the  average,  to  every 
strong,    fertile    woman,    is    essential    to 


keep  the  nation  at  its  present  strength 
and  to  provide  for  slow,  natural  increase, 
and  the  woman  capable  of  contributing 
three  children  to  the  nation  does  not 
atone  for  her  neglect  to  reproduce  by 
making  the  pile  of  material  goods  a  trifle 
higher. 

To  bear  and  give  home  training  to 
three  children  will  employ  a  woman  fully 
and  strenuously  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  From  the  first  pregnancy  until 
the  youngest  is  fourteen,  allowing  two 
years  between  consecutive  births,  nearly 
nineteen  strenuous  years  will  pass,  a  full 
average  working  lifetime.  If  the  mother 
married  at  twenty-thre^e  to  twenty-five 
she  will  be  forty  to  forty-five  when  the 
youngest  of  her  little  brood  is  ready  for 
high  school ;  and  in  a  wise  family  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  the  mother  will, 
for  some  years  longer,  be  the  valued 
counselor,  friend  and  guide  of  her  adoles- 
cent young. 

If  she  has  done  her  work  conscien- 
tiously  and   skilfully,   she  has  displayed 

[In  the  fifth  and  concluding  instalment  of  this  scries,  Mr 
cuss  M/oman's  Work  in  the  Autumn   of  life] 


stores  of  patience,  tact,  knowledge  and 
resourcefulness  that  few  lawyers  or  bus- 
inessmen exhibit.  Her  own  personality 
has  been  developed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
her  body  has  been  rigorously  trained,  her 
mind  kept  alert,  her  character  purified. 
And  her  contribution  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  land  has  been  immeasurably  great- 
er than  the  contribution  of  a  woman 
doctor  or  schoolmarm,  a  female  attorney, 
or  a  forewoman. 

She  has  made  the  wealth  to  which  all 
other  wealth  is  subordinate,  for  which  all 
other  wealth  is  created.  For  the  only 
ultimate  justification  of  all  material 
things  is  that  they  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  "healthy,  happy,  bright- 
eyed  human  beings."  Without  women  to 
create  in  travail  those  human  beings,  the 
rich  store  of  goods  that  pours  from  fac- 
tory and  shop,  and  is  loaded  on  ship  and 
wharf,  would  be  as  fantastic  a  mockery 
as  the  epicurean  feast  offered  on  his  last 
night  of  life  to  the  condemned  murderer 
in  his  cell. 

.  Martin  will  dis- 


A  Song  of  Hands 

From  the  Spanish   of  the  Mexican  poet  Jesus  E.   Valenzuela. 
Rendered  into  English  verse  By  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

TJ  'VNDS — like  soft  blossoming  buds — 

Of  children     that     seek     for  the  breast, 
In  the  calm  sea  of  love's  gaze 
Cradled   and  sweetly  caressed ! 
Small  hands  of  Jesus  the  Christ, 
In  glory  ineffably  bright; 
Hands  like  soft  blossoming  buds, 
Hands  bathed  in  milk  and   in  light. 


Fairy  hands,  nimble  and  fair, 

O'er  the  piano  that  stray, 

Like  a  vague  dream  of  life  or  the  void. 

A  dream  from  some  realm  far  away ! 

The  winged  expression  are  ye 

Of  a  sigh,  or  some  cry  on  the  air, 

Floating  in   infinite  space, 

Fairy  hands,  nimble  and  fair. 

Hands  of  the  ivory's  white, 

In  the  shade  of  the  mantle  obscure 

Lighting  up  prayer  with  your  gleams 

Gentle  and  slarlike  and  pure ! 

Through  your  whiteness  have  passed  all  the  woes 

That  ever  humanity  knew, 

With  the  rosary's  beads,  one  by  one — 

O  hands  of  the  ivory's  hue ! 

Hands  full  of  charity's  grace, 
Hands  that  to  hunger's  dark  night 
Carry  forth  comfort  and  food, 
Bread  of  hope's  joy,  of  truth's  light! 
Noble,  mysterious  hands 
Of  kindness  unending,  sincere! 
Brothers  are  we.  one  and  all, 
Hands   full  of  charity  dear. 


O  pale,  perished  hands  of  the  dead, 
For  love  or  as  martyrs  who  died! 
Leaves  of  one  lily  are  ye, 
Hands  that  were  clasped  or  spread  wide 
Hands  full  of  questions,  desires, 
Aspirations  and  yearnings  unsaid — 
Hands  to  the  heavens  outstretched, 
()  pale,  perished  hands  of  the  dead! 

Hands  with  the  sword  in  your  grasp 
That  by  warfare  a  scepter  have  won, 
And  now  till  the  world  with  the  flood 
Of  rivers  of  blood  that  o'crrun  ! 
Hands  of  the  working   folk,   armed 
When  quarrels  or  battles  have  birth — 
Hands  with  the  sword  in  your  grasp, 
Red  hands  of  the  great  ones  of  earth  ! 

Hands  that  are  bleeding  and  hard. 
That  plough  up  the  stern,  arid  soil, 
And  scarce  feel  the  flight  of  the  hours, 
So  heavy  and  cruel  the  toil ; 
Those  in  the  workshop  that  sweat, 
That  set  up  the  type  in  all  lands — 
Those  that  meet  death  in  the  mines, 
Hard,  rough  and  blood-spotted  hands ! 


Hands  that  are  wonted  to  toil, 
Strong  hands  of  the  biave  and  the  free 
When  on  the  heights,  in  the  depths. 
Vibrates  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 
Stirring  the  world  from  its  roots, 
The  anger  of  justice  on  fire — 
Hands  that  are  wonted  to  toil, 
You  shall  that  day  hold  the  lyre ! 
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EWRITING     THE    JUVENILE 
COURT  LAW 


An  entirely  new  provision  as 
to  appeals  in  juvenile  cases  is  proposed 
in  the  report  filed  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  which  the  State 
Commission  on  Probation  gives  the  re- 
sult of  its  survey  of  the  administration 
of  the  juvenile  law.  It  is  felt  that,  un- 
der the  constitution,  the  right  of  appeal 
cannot  be  abridged,  and  the  commission's 
plan  is  for  juvenile  sessions  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  with  a  separate  trial  list 
and  docket,  and  the  requirement  that 
every  case  shall  be  tried  unless  the  court 
otherwise  orders.  The  value  of  this 
change  is  that  it  deprives  the  district  at- 
torneys of  the  right  to  nol.  pros,  or  file 
cases,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
cause  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  appeal 
cases  to  "die  a  natural  death"  in  the 
higher  court. 

The  commission  was  directed  by  the 
legislature  of  1915  to  make  such  an  in- 
quiry and  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
law,  particularly  with  reference  to  par- 
ental responsibility  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Its  report  makes  a  strong  de- 
fense of  the  act  of  1906,  which  estab- 
lished the  children's  court  as  a  part  of 
every  criminal  court  in  the  state,  de- 
claring that  the  operation  of  the  law  has 
been  beneficial  and  that  wherever  its  ad- 
ministration has  been  friendly  and 
thorough  there  has  been  a  decided  re- 
duction in  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  section  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
parental  responsibility  is  completely  re- 
written in  the  report,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  more  effective.  What  con- 
stitutes contribution  to  delinquency  is 
closely  defined,  instead  of  using  the 
word  "responsible,"  which  has  been  so 
strictly  construed  by  the  courts  that  the 
law  has  been  practically  a  dead  letter. 

The  present  law  requires  that  the 
child  shall  have  been  determined  by  the 
court  to  be  wayward  or  delinquent  be- 
fore action  can  be  brought  against  the 
parent,  and  the  proposed  section  sets 
aside  all  this  preliminary  requirement 
and  provides  for  proceeding  against  the 
parent  in  the  first  instance.  Under  its 
operation  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
show  the  delinquency  of  the  child  as  a 
fact  in  proceeding  against  the  parent. 
Guardians  and  other  persons  having  the 
custody  or  care  of  the  child  are  included 
as  well  as  the  parents. 

The  Boston  Juvenile  Court  is  given 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  parents,  which, 
under  the  present  law,  is  limited  to  the 
adult  court. 

Additional  provisions  are  proposed  for 
the  protection  of  children's  sessions  in 
the  courts  from  publicity  and  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  children  from  criminal  trials 
in  adult  cases. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  committee  on 
judiciary   on    March      3,      where   it   was 


shown  that  the  proposed  legislation  has 
the  support  of  practically  all  the  social 
agencies  of  the  state. 

Frederick  Pickering  Cabot,  recently 
appointed  judge  of  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  is  best  known  to  the  public  for 
the  part  he  took  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  the  famous  case  growing  out 
of  the  triple  murder  on  the  bark,  Her- 
bert Fuller.  After  two  long  and  excit- 
ing trials,  the  jury  convicted  the  first 
mate  of  the  bark.  Probably  no  mur- 
der trial  in  New  England  ever  excited 
more  interest  than  this  case.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  small  crew  of  the  bark  was 
conclusively  guilty  and  yet  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  making  sure  as 
to  who  had  actually  committed  the  mur- 
ders. 

When  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  died  a 
year  ago,  the  leading  social  agencies  of 
Massachusetts  conferred  as  to  the  man 
best  equipped  to  serve  as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Cabot  was  enthusiastically  selected. 
To  the  surprise  of  most  of  those  appeal- 
ing to  him,  he  agreed  to  give  up  his 
profession  and  to  become  judge,  if  ap- 
pointed, at  the  cost  of  a  substantial  im- 
pairment of  his  income  and  to  his  prac- 
tical exclusion  from  all  further  expec- 
tation of  rising  in  his  profession. 

Governor  Walsh,  during  the  last  year 
of  his  administration,  was  appealed  to 
by  the  Bar  Association  and  the  social 
workers  of  the  state  to  appoint  Mr. 
Cabot,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  do  so.  Similar  efforts  have  now 
been  successful  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Governor  MacCall. 

When  Mayor  Hibbard  was  elected  in 
1908,  as  a  result  of  the  wave  of  reform 
originating  with   the   disclosures   of   the 


Boston  Finance  Commission,  Mr.  Cabot 
was  appointed  by  him  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  Boston,  but  after 
three  years  of  service,  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
having  in  the  meantime  been  re-elected, 
Mr.  Cabot,  though  willing  to  serve  long- 
er, was  not  re-appointed.  This  is  given 
as  a  typical  instance  of  a  man  being 
loved  for  the  enemies  he  had  made. 

Judge  Cabot  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  Law  School.  He  has  been 
in  active  practice  in  Boston,  including 
two  years  as  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  active  on  the  boards  of  Dummer 
Academy  and   Radcliffe  College. 
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FREDERICK    PICKERING   CABuT 

New    judge    of    the    Boston    juvenile 
court. 


HAT  SHOULD  BE   DONE   FOR 
WOMEN  OFFENDERS 

Chicago  is  confronted  by 
these  facts  with  regard  to  its  women  of- 
fenders:  During  the  year  1914  there 
were  155  women  sentenced  to  the  city's 
House  of  Correction,  121  for  felonies 
and  34  for  misdemeanors,  but  6,587  more 
women  were  punished  by  fines  for  of- 
fenses for  which  they  were  found  guilty. 
Those  unable  to  pay  their  fine  work  it 
out  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day.  On  an  aver- 
age 1,500  women  a  year  thus  become  in- 
mates of  this  city  prison,  where  between 
150  and  200  are  to  be  found  at  any  one 
time. 

Very  few  women  are  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail,  only  21 
during  the  year  1914,  although  a  few 
more  are  detained  there  who  are  either 
bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  or  are 
awaiting  trial  after  indictment.  In  1914 
only  5  women  were  sentenced  to  the  Illi- 
nois state  prison  at  Joliet  from  Chicago, 
where  only  47  women  are  now  confined 
and  never  more  than  80  are  prisoners. 

While  the  police  records  at  Chicago  do 
not  show  how  many  women  spend  one 
or  more  nights  in  the  police  stations,  the 
records  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chi- 
cago show  that  14,415  women  and 
young  girls  were  arraigned  before  it 
during  1914.  The  police  matron  reports 
16,671  adult  and  juvenile  female  pris- 
oners handled  and  3,721  lost  adults  and 
juveniles.  In  addition  she  refers  to  "a 
number  of  homeless,  wayward  and  de- 
pendent persons." 

The  great  disparity  between  the  num- 
ber of  those  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  police  and  brought  before  the 
courts  and  those  who  actually  receive 
any  disciplinary  or  reformatory  care  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  City  Council 
Crime  Commission.  [See  The  Survey, 
October  9,  1915,  page  38.]  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Alderman  Merriam's  Crime 
Committee,  this  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court  and  the  presiding  jus- 
tice of  the  Criminal  Court,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Harry  Olsen  becoming  its  chair- 
man. The  report  of  its  Sub-committee 
on  Penal  and  Corrective  Institutions, 
prepared  by  Grace  Abbott,  chairman,  has 
just  been  rendered  and  will  be  published 
by   the  Juvenile   Protective  Association. 

First  of  all,  the  report  shows  the  in- 
adequacy of  present  provision  both  for 
the  custodial  care  and  the  reformatory 
treatment  even  of  the  women  kept  in 
confinement   for   shorter  or  longer  per- 
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THE  DAWES  HOTEL  OF  BOSTON 

QHICAGO'S  "flop  de  luxe"  as  its  patrons  call  it — the  Rufus  E.  Dawes  hotel  with 
its  10-cent  rooms  and  tuppeny  meals — has  been  duplicated  in  Boston.  The 
Chicago  institution  was  a  memorial  to  Rufus  E.  Dawes,  erected  by  his  father, 
Charles  G.  Dawes.  He  and  Henry  M.  Dawes  have  furnished  the  financial  backing 
for  the  Boston  institution  which,  with  its  cheery  rooms,  cleanliness,  cheap  meals 
and  disinfection  of  clothing,  it  is  hoped  will  repeat  the  success  of  the  Chicago 
institution. 

The  Dawes  hotel  treats  each  guest  as  a  customer,  making  no  inquiry  as  to  his 
need  for  lodging  even  though  the  absence  of  profits  makes  the  enterprise  a  partial 
charity.  The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  this  lack  of  any  sifting  process,  together 
with  the  advertising  placards  placed  in  railroad  stations  of  the  leading  industrial 
cities  nearby,  may  lead  to  an  influx  of  unemployed  and  unemployable  men  to  Boston. 


iods,  much  more  for  the  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  who  hitherto  have  been 
only  fined  or  dismissed  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  judges  and  juries  to  com- 
mit women  to  such  places  of  detention  as 
the  state  prison,  the  county  jail  or  the 
House  of  Correction. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  is  shown  to 
be  more  acute  since  the  new  law  was  en- 
acted permitting  the  commitment  instead 
of  the  fining  of  women  for  vicious  prac- 
tices and  complicity  in  maintaining  dis- 
orderly resorts. 

All  of  these  facts  form  the  basis  of 
the  Crime  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  City  Council,  to  the  county 
and  to  the  state  legislature.  A  central 
detention  house  and  court  for  women  is 
recommended  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  rather  than  the  remodeling  of  police 
stations  in  three  sections  of  the  city.  An 
appropriation  of  $250,000  in  addition  to 
the  $45,000  set  apart,  but  not  yet  used, 
to  carry  out  the  remodeling  plan,  is  sug- 
gested. 

Such  a  house  of  detention  should  be 
planned  so  that  different  classes  of  of- 
fenders could  be  placed  in  distinct  and 
separate  parts  of  the  building  or  on 
separate  floors,  so  that  complete  separa- 
tion of  young  offenders,  the  "hardened." 
intoxicated  women,  lost  and  stranded, 
witnesses  and  other  special  classes  would 
be  provided  for. 


A  woman's  branch  of  the  Municipal 
Court  could  here  have  its  courtroom. 
Adequate  offices  could  also  be  furnished 
for  the  women  police,  probation  officers, 
the  states  attorney,  medical  examiners, 
psychopathic  laboratory  and  other  agen- 
cies necessary. 

A  house  of  shelter  is  recommended  as 
a  unit  in  a  larger  plan  for  the  reforma- 
tory care  of  women  offenders,  to  be  lo- 
cated apart  from  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  to  be  built  on  a  farm.  This 
recommendation  is  offered  in  preference 
to  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  provided 
for  by  a  bond  issue,  voted  last  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  House 
of  Correction  a  department  "for  the 
more  complete  reformation  and  educa- 
tion of  females,"  and  would  of  course 
require  a  larger  appropriation. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
is  advised,  in  the  event  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  city  provisions  for  women 
offenders,  to  transfer  women  hitherto 
held  at  the  county  jail  awaiting  trial  to 
the  central  detention  house,  and  to 
transfer  those  hitherto  imprisoned  at  the 
county  jail  to  the  house  of  shelter,  the 
county    paying   the   city    for   their   care. 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  recommended 
to  establish  by  act  of  the  legislature  a 
farm  reformatory  for  women  offenders 
between  18  and  30  years  of  age.  Such 
an    institution    would    take   most   of   the 


women  offenders  now  exposed  to  the 
demoralizing  conditions  in  most  county 
jails,  and  would  place  them  under  such 
educational,  sanitary  and  disciplinary 
care  as  would  be  most  conducive  to 
their  restoration  to  society. 

Two  arguments  are  urged  why  women 
should  not  be  detained  in  the  same  in- 
stitution as  men :  As  the  number  of 
men  arrested  and  committed  is  more 
than  eight  times  that  of  women,  they  are 
numerically  so  unimportant  that  proper 
consideration  will  not  be  given  their 
needs  until  they  are  separated  from  the 
men's  institutions.  Women  also  are  not 
arrested  for  the  same  kinds  of  offenses 
as  men,  except  in  negligible  numbers. 
Only  8  per  cent  of  the  women  arrested 
were  found  to  be  charged  with  felonies, 
and  95  per  cent  arrested  for  misde- 
meanors were  charged  with  offenses 
against  public  morals,  more  than  one- 
third  of  them  for  street  soliciting  or  fre- 
quenting houses  of  ill  fame.  Neither 
fines  nor  the  usual  imprisonment  have 
been  effective  in  preventing  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  offenses.  Therefore  there 
is  hope  only  in  such  specialized  care  as 
has  been  found  effective  in  breaking 
their  habits,  restoring  their  health,  train- 
ing them  in  some  useful  industry  and 
inspiring  them  with  new  hope. 

The  report  when  published  will  be 
used  to  further  the  propaganda  to  gain 
public  sentiment  for  carrying  out  these 
recommendations  in  the  city,  the  county 
and  the  state. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CANVASS 
OF  CRIPPLES 


In  about  one-third  of  the  city 
thus  far  covered  in  the  Cleveland  survey 
of  cripples,  1,173  cripples  have  been 
found  in  28,000  families,  432  of  them 
previously  unknown  to  any  of  the  agen- 
cies dealing  with  the  handicapped.  The 
survey  is  being  conducted  as  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  the  whole  city  under 
the  direction  of  Grace  S.  Harper  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  assisted  by 
Amy  Hamburger  of  the  Orthopaedic  De- 
partment of  the  same  hospital,  working 
for  the  Committee  on  Cripples  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Council.  This  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  M. 
Williams,  is  representative  of  a  large 
number  of  local  social  agencies  interest- 
ed in  cripples,  financed  chiefly  by  the 
Sunbeam  Circle  for  Cripples. 

Technically  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  is  to  discover  the  educational  and 
economic  needs,  capacities  and  possibili- 
ties of  those  crippled  children  and  adults 
in  Cleveland  who  are  industrially  handi- 
capped because  lacking  the  normal  use 
of  some  part  of  the  skeleton  or  skeletal 
muscles,  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions for  meeting  these  needs  as  the 
facts  brought  out  by  the  study  may  sug- 
gest. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion  that 
the  census  workers  might  not  be  cordial- 
ly received  and  information  of  cripples 
would  be  withheld,  an  increasingly  gen- 
erous response  to  inquiries  was  found. 
Training  of  the  workers  to  meet  the 
natural  sensitiveness  of  cripples  to  pub- 
licity was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  results  justified  it. 

The  canvass  commenced  in  the  Lake 
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District,  of  137,000  population,  where 
14,080  families  were  visited.  Among 
them  were  found  650  cripples  of  whom 
384  had  not  been  reported  to  the  survey 
by  social  agencies.  In  the  Haymarket 
District,  taken  next,  13,922  families 
were  visited,  with  the  discovery  of  523 
cripples,  of  whom  367  were  found  by 
committee  workers. 

A  tentative  analysis  of  250  of  the 
cripples  found  in  the  Lake  District,  se- 
lected at  random  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  condition,  revealed  that 
over  half  were  under  25  years  old,  and 
so  most  promising  from  the  medical,  ed- 
ucational and  vocational  standpoint;  that 
two-thirds  were  men  and  boys,  and  there- 
fore are  now  wage-earners  or  should 
become  such  in  the  future.  Serious  note 
was  made  of  the  30  cases  where  there 
is  a  question  of  feeblemindedness,  which 
later  mental  examination  will  clear  up. 

Partial  disablement  of  either  upper  or 
lower  trunk  in  28  cases  out  of  the  250 
shows  the  seriousness  of  providing  for 
the  cripple.  Further,  that  8  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  20  cases,  are  confined  to  bed 
or  wheel  chairs  is  suggestive  of  the  need 
for  special  provision.  Add  to  this  an- 
other 8  per  cent  using  two  crutches,  and 
there  is  already  had  a  large  group  of 
cripples  requiring  intensive  study  as  to 
their  individual  needs. 

Children  of  school  age  total  52,  of 
whom  1 1  are  not  attending  school  on 
account  of  their  physical  condition,  and 
7,  including  a  boy  of  18  years,  never 
have  been  to  school. 

This  group  of  cases,  which  suggest 
the  need  of  a  hospital  school,  may  prove 
to  be  representative  of  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  crippled  children  to  make  it 
seem  advisable  to  revive  the  interest 
shown  in  1906  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution.  At  that  time,  a 
state  hospital  school  for  cripples  was 
planned  and  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  and  for  building.  Through  fail- 
ure to  make  use  of  this  grant,  it  reverted 
to  the  state  treasury. 

Owing  to  limited  time  available  for 
the  analysis  of  the  small  group  of  250, 
it  has  not  been  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  employment  and  industrial  op- 
portunity. Of  those  between  the  age  of 
16  and  25  years,  however,  only  7  out 
of  31  cases  have  had  opportunity  for 
special  training.  Those  who  received 
such  training  demonstrated  its  value  not 
only  by  being  self-supporting,  but  also 
by  earning  as  much  as  a  normal  person 
would  in  the  same  line  of  work.  This 
fact  backs  up  arguments  for  vocational 
training  which  undoubtedy  will  be  forc- 
ibly presented  upon  completion  of  the 
survey  for  the  whole  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
Haymarket  district,  just  completed,  near- 
ly four  times  as  many  adult  cripples  as 
children  were  discovered  by  the  commit- 
tee workers,  whereas  nearly  three  times 
as  many  children  as  adults  were  previ- 
ously on  the  records  of  social  agencies. 

The  canvassers  now  are  completing  a 
third  district,  the  Pilgrim,  or  South  Dis- 
trict, and  will  proceed  with  other  parts 
of  the  city  at  such  a  rate  that  the  can- 


vassing should  be  completed  for  all  the 
city  by  June  1.  Then  will  follow  an 
analysis  of  the  forms  made  out  and  a 
study  of  any  particular  tendencies  and 
conditions  which  may  be  discovered. 
Further  activities  depend  largely  upon 
the  results  of  this  analysis. 
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OW     A     CHARITY     DOLLAR 
EARNS  A  DIVlDEr-D  OF  $3  81 


"Does  it  pay  to  pay  salaries?" 
The  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh 
has  just  issued  a  four-page  statement 
under  this  title  proving  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  it  does. 

For  a  month  the  society  kept  a  rec- 
ord of  the  values  produced  for  families 
by  fourteen  of  its  visitors.  In  jobs  pro- 
cured, in  court  orders,  Workhouse  pay- 
ments, in  cash  relief  obtained  from  busi- 
ness firms,  relief  societies  and  other 
sources,  in  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
professional  medical  service  exclusive  of 
dispensary  and  other  free  treatment, 
these  visitors  obtained  for  243  families 
values  estimated  to  be  $3,619.12.  The 
salaries  for  these  workers  during  the 
month  totaled  $948.33.  Thus  for  each 
dollar  invested  in  salaries  $3.81  was  ob- 
tained for  families. 

The  cost  of  supervising  the  visitors, 
the  paying  of  office  rent,  etc.,  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  salaries  charged  to  the 
visitors.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
not  been  taken  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  visitors  direct- 
ly with  the  families  themselves  in  stimu- 
lating ambition  and  the  motive  power 
that  enables  dependent  families  to  lift 
themselves  into  the  independent  class. 

SCHOOL    OF    CIVICS   EXTENSION 
COURSES 

The  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  is  just  closing  some 
unique  special  courses.  At  the  sugges- 
tion and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  nursing  agencies  of  the  city,  a 
course  offered  to  graduate  nurses  in  so- 
cial training  for  public  nursing  regis- 
tered twenty  nurses  from  widely  scat- 
tered localities. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor  has  conducted 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  quar- 
ters extension  courses  on  the  church  and 
the  community  at  the  Western  Seminary 
of  the  Fpiscopal  Church,  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  undergraduate 
seminary  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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FTERMATH    OF    SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL.  SURVEY 

Springfield,  III.,  continues  to 
react  constructively  to  the  findings  of  its 
social  survey.  Following  the  appearance 
of  Francis  H.  McLean's  report  of  the 
Survey  of  Relief  Agencies,  a  Central 
Conference  of  Social  Agencies  was  or- 
ganized by  forty-five  representatives  of 
almost  as  many  agencies.  H.  S.  McGill, 
superintendent  of  city  schools  was  elect- 
ed president,  Margaret  Bergen  secre- 
tary and  representatives  of  the  Jewish, 
Roman  Catholic  and  German  Lutheran 
constituencies  were  chosen  vice-presi- 
dents. 


Among  the  agencies  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  central  council  were  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
School  Patrons'  Club,  the  Catholic 
Woman's  Coterie,  the  German  Lutheran 
Society,  the  Hebrew  Society,  the  Re- 
demption Home,  the  King"s  Daughters, 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  the  State 
Charities  Commission  and  Conference, 
the  city  Board  of  Health,  the  News- 
boys' Association,  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
Washington  Street  Mission,  the  Day 
Nursery,  the  Improvement  League,  the 
•Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  Min- 
isterial Association,  the  Springfield  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  the  Sangamon  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  General  Survey  Committee.  They 
were  divided  into  three  sections,  those 
dealing  with  needy  families,  with  chil- 
dren's problems  and  with  health. 

A  city  and  county  conference  of 
charities  with  a  session  devoted  to  each 
one  of  these  three  sections  is  called  for 
the  third  week  in  March,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean revisits  Springfield  to  confer  with 
each  institution  and  agency  upon  whose 
work  he  reported  in  the  survey. 
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IDOWS*  PENSION   MONEY 
ALL  ALLOT7JD 


The  New  York  city  Board  of 
Child  Welfare  (widows'  pensions)  ask- 
ed for  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  and 
got  $100,000.  It  is  facing  a  difficult  and 
increasingly  controversial  task  in  dis- 
tributing this  amount  over  the  full 
twelve  months.  No  further  allowances 
can  be  made  without  a  further  appropri- 
ation from  the  city. 

To  date,  5.8S0  applications  for  allow- 
ances have  been  received.  Of  these, 
1,600  women  have  been  sent  for  and 
have  come  to  the  offices  of  the  board 
and  made  out  the  application  blank  pre- 
pared by  the  board.  Of  these  1,600,  the 
investigation  is  entirely  complete  in  800 
cases. 

Of  the  800  entirely  completed.  481 
have  been  presented  to  the  board,  and  of 
these  385  have  been  acted  upon  favor- 
ably: 96  disallowed  or  held  for  further 
consideration ;  325  are  to  be  acted  upon 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  largest  allowance  among  the  157 
granted  is  one  of  $60  a  month  to  a  moth- 
er with  seven  children  ;  the  smallest  in 
the  same  group  is  one  of  $5.82  a  month. 
The  average  allowance  per  month  in  the 
entire  group  of  157  is  $24.77.  In  Cook 
county,  111.,  the  average  allowance  is 
$23.28,  in  Massachusetts  $24.42  and  in 
California   $21.70. 

Of  the  385  families  granted  allow- 
ances, 149  were  receiv'n?  some  assist- 
ance from  private  societies:  236  were 
not  receiving  such  assistance,  though 
some  few  of  the  latter  had  received 
some  help  at  various  times  in  the  past. 

The  eighteen  members  of  the  investi- 
gating staff  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  itself  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  un- 
der whose  jurisdiction  thev  originally 
worked.  A  request  for  more  investiga- 
tors is  pending. 
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HEALTH 


WHEN  we  think  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains,  our  ideas 
are  naturally  enough  colored 
by  John  Fox.  We  see  lone-. 
some  pines  and  moonshiners  and  shy, 
sun-bonneted  maidens  with  a  soft  drawl 
and  a  taste  for  stalwart  young  men  from 
the  cities.  It  is  ciuite  true  that  there 
are  all  these  things  in  the  mountains — 
and  many  others. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  isolation  of  a 
people  usually  brings  some  form  of  de- 
gradation. In  these  mountains  there  is 
the  very  real  and  devasting  curse  of 
trachoma.  Being  merely  an  average 
member  of  the  lay  world,  I  knew  these 
things  in  regard  to  trachoma :  that  it  is 
a  disease  of  the  eye  classed  as  "danger- 
ous and  communicable";  that  it  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  immigrants.  I  always 
thought  of  it  vaguely  as  an  unpleasant 
characteristic  of  the  great  mass  of 
swarthy  people  who  swarm  over  Ellis 
Island. 

But  when  I  had  been  in  Kentucky 
only  a  few  days,  the  vaguely  understood 
had  become  the  daily  reality.  Trachoma 
is  the  menace  of  the  mountains;  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  scourge.  Whether  the 
disease  came  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, or  developed  in  a  community 
where  people  live  in  ignorance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  principles  of  sanitary  liv- 
ing, no  one  knows.  Sufficient  that  it  is 
there,  a  blighting  curse  of  the  hills  that 
is  slowly  retreating  before  the  surgeon's 
knife  and  sanitary  education. 

In  eastern  Kentucky  systematized 
treatment  is  barely  three  years  old. 
September,  1913,  marked  the  opening  of 
the  first  government  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  disease  in  east- 
ern Kentucky.  The  hospital  was  opened 
in  Hindman,  which  is  the  county  seat  of 
Knott  County,  a  town  in  which  most  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  this  line  was 
begun. 

The  Hindman  Settlement  School,  on 
the  banks  of  Troublesome  Creek,  which 
until  two  years  ago  was  the  only  school 
of  the  sort  within  fifty  miles,  found  in 
its  yearly  clinics  that  trachoma  was  a 
growing  menace  in  that  vicinity.  Dr. 
Mucky  of  Lexington,  surgeon  in  charge 
of  these  school  clinics,  found  that  any- 
where from  18  to  25  per  cent  of  tliose 
he  examined  were  afflicted  with  either 
trachoma  or  some  infectious  disease  of 
the  eye.  The  sufferers  called  every- 
thing of  the  sort  by  the  indiscriminate 
title  of  "sore-eyes"  or  "cat-tracks." 
With  a  primitive  sort  of  fatalism,  they 
were  resigned  to  seeing  friends  or 
familv  become  stricken  and  eventually 
blind.' 

From  the  school,  a  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  disease  was  communi- 
cated to  the  local  health  authorities  and 
eventually  to  the  state  officials.  Though 
ostensibly    a    burden     for     the    state    to 


Fighting  the  Scourge 
on  'Troublesome 

By 

Dorothy  H.  Stiles 

uf  IVING  the  past  year  at  the 
Settlement  School  in  Hind- 
man," writes  Dorothy  H.  Stiles, 
"J  ivas  privileged  to  observe  some- 
thing of  the  work  that  is  gradu- 
ally lifting  the  scourge  of  tra- 
choma from  the  mountains." 
What  she  saw  at  first  hand  of  this 
branch  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice work,  Miss  Stiles  has  told  to 
The  Survey. 
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shoulder,  it  had  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  the  state  authorities  decided 
that  only  federal  facilities  could  deal 
with  it  effectively. 

To  this  end,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
McMullen  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  made  a  pilgrimage  to  six  of  the 
counties  in  eastern  i\.entucky  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1912.  Dr.  McMullen's  years 
of  experience  at  Ellis  Island  have  made 
him  perhaps  the  foremost  authority  on 
trachoma  in  the  country,  and  the  result 
of  his  trip  convinced  him  of  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action. 

To  set  the  wheels  in  motion  required 
some  time,  and  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  that  the  doors  of  the  govern- 
ment hospital  in  Hindman  were  opened. 

Perched  on  a  bank,  a  little  above  the 
main  road  of  Hindman,  the  hospital  is 
a  one-door  dwelling  built  like  the  ma- 
jority of  mountain  homes,  with  rooms 
on  either  side  of  the  "dog-trot,"  or  hall, 
in  the  middle.  It  differs  from  the  aver- 
age mountain  home  in  one  great  respect 
— it  is  spotlessly  clean. 

But  within  those  four  walls,  the  ven- 
ture met  with  such  instantaneous  suc- 
cess that  Dr.  McMullen  took  immediate 
steps  to  have  like  hospitals  organized  in 
other  mountain  districts.  In  November, 
1913,  one  was  opened  in  Hyden,  Leslie 
County;  and  March,  1914,  saw  another 
in  Jackson  of  "Bloody  Breathitt." 

In  charge  of  the  Hindman  hospital  is 
Dr.  Raynor  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, assisted  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Duke  of  Hind- 
man and  two  nurses.  In  their  entirely 
inadequate  quarters,  consisting  of  a  tiny 
operating-room,  its  walls  covered  with 
pink  paper,  and  three  small  wards,  they 
handle  their  really  immense  amount  of 
work.  There  are  always  from  twelve 
to  thirty  patients  over  night,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  clinic  day,  there  are  some- 
times forty  or  forty-five  operations. 


The  aim  of  the  government  workers 
is  of  course  twofold :  cure  and  preven- 
tion. Dealing  with  actual  cases,  not  too 
far  advanced  in  the  disease,  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter.  In  earlier 
stages,  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  through 
constant  inflammation,  is  covered  with 
granulations,  which  in  time  irritate  the 
cornea  to  such  an  extent  that  scars  are 
formed  there,  leading  to  eventual  blind- 
ness. The  eye  is,  of  course,  disfigured 
and  there  is  a  constant  discharge,  highly 
infectious.  To  the  unscientifically 
minded,  the  mode  of  operation  in  the 
simplest  cases  may  best  be  described  as 
scraping  of  the  eyelid  in  order  to  re- 
move irritating  tissue.  Complications, 
of  course,  require  more  intricate  surg- 
ery. 

The  treatment  naturally  requires  the 
operating-room ;  and  although  the  ma- 
jority of  those  afflicted  come  willingly 
enough,  others  need  a  special  invitation 
This  government  task  is  to  be  a  thor- 
ough one.  There  is  no  question  of  yea 
or  nay,  and  the  counties  have  co-oper- 
ated to  the  extent  of  passing  a  law  to 
the  effect  that  any  person  suffering  from 
the  disease  must  be  treated  willy-nilly. 
It  is  a  real  case  of  bringing  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet. 

Two  or  three  days  a  week  the  doctors 
ride  out  on  their  searching  visits,  comb- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  Knott 
county  for  suspects.  Behind  them  is  the 
moral  backing  of  law  and  the  very  actual 
presence  of  the  county  sheriff,  who  is  as 
quick  to  answer  a  call  as  he  is  on  the 
trigger.  Few  wilfully  resist  under  these 
circumstances  when  actually  caught,  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  suspect  is  "not 
at  home,"  when  the  physicians  arrive. 

There  in  the  mountains,  where  some- 
times miles  of  timber  and,  brush  and 
rocky  creeks  stretch  between  single 
cabins,  news  travels  almost  as  swiftly  as 
it  does  over  the  wires  of  a  city.  The 
doctors  have  hardly  swung  a  leg  over 
their  saddles  in  Hindman  before  the 
news  of  their  coming  has  raced  ahead 
in  some  mysterious  way  up  Left  Hand 
Fork,  into  remote  hollows,  over  laurel 
covered  hills  to  the  very  sources  of 
Troublesome  creek.  When  Drs.  Duke 
and  Raynor  pull  up  at  some  cabin  miles 
away  from  town,  the  more  afflicted  mem- 
bers of  the  family  will  be  safely  hidden 
in  a  clump  of  rhododendron  bushes  on 
the  mountain  side,  to  dislodge  them 
from  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  the 
doctors'  time  and  diplomacy. 

There  is  one  telephone  line  in  Hind- 
man now,  which  stretches  for  a  few 
miles  through  the  valley,  and  which  has 
caused  the  doctors  a  good  deal  of  annoy- 
ance. For  a  while  advance  information 
seemed  to  travel  faster  than  usual,  but 
the  wire  was  not  suspected  until  Dr. 
Duke  caught  a  mountaineer  in  the  act. 
He  did  not  hear  the  doctor  come  in  as 
he  was  passing  the  word  on  a  Paul 
Revere  route  of  warning: 

"You-all  better  watch  out.  The  doc- 
tors is  aimin'  to  ride  up  Lef  Hand  Fork.' 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  great  majorit\ 
of  mountaineers  to  assert  strongly  that 
such  cases  are  few  in  number.  As  a 
community,  the  inhabitants  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  medical  aid,  which  they 
often  regard  as  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle.     Those  who  shrink   from  it  do 
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so  in  their  superstitious  ignorance,  born 
of  century-long  isolation  within  moun- 
tain barriers. 

As  soon  as  the  patients'  fears  are  re- 
assured, Dr.  Raynor  examines  their  eyes 
and  directs  cases  needing  immediate 
operation  to  report  at  the  Saturday 
clinic.  Almost  every  cabin  has  one  or 
more  members  in  this  stage.  They  do 
not  need  a  trained  eye  to  diagnose. 
Ride  along  any  trail  in  this  region  and 
you  may  see  on  all  sides  visible  signs 
of  the  scourge.  You  will  see  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  with  hats  pulled  over 
hideously  tortured  eyes;  oid  people 
shuffling  along  with  the  uncertain  steps 
of  blindness ;  a  mother,  her  eyes  blood- 
shot and  running,  bending  over  the  baby 
at  her  breast;  and  little  children  hiding 
beneath  the  furniture  in  squalid  huts, 
afraid  to  bear  the  pain  of  being  in  the 
sun. 

One  sees  these  pitiful  sights,  especi- 
ally on  Saturday  mornings,  when  the 
patients  come  into  town  for  the  blessed 
relief  of  the  surgeons  knife.  The  fore- 
runners of  the  pilgrimage  begin  to  ar- 
rive at  the  hospital  as  early  as  six  or 
seven.  They  come  on  horseback  or  mule- 
back,  or  in  that  characteristic  vehicle  of 
the  country  known  as  a  jolt  wagon. 

Whole  families  come  in  these,  the 
women  in  calico  and  homespun  and  the 
huge  black  silk  sun-bonnets  without 
which  no  mountain  woman  is  well 
dressed.  Sometimes  one  of  these  sun- 
bonneted  figures  appears  on  horse  or 
muleback,  perched  on  a  meal  sack  be- 
hind her  lord  and  master.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  a  man  and  two 
children  on  a  mule,  the  little  girl  always 
seated   decorously  behind. 

Arrived  at  the  hospital,  they  hitch 
their  mounts  to  the  fence  and  then 
patiently  await  their  turn. 

Whatever  comes  they  take  with  the 
spartan-like  courage  that  distinguishes 
the  mountaineer.  The  nurses  who  come 
there  say  they  have  never  seen  such 
stoics  under  pain  of  the  most  intense 
kind.  And  no  matter  what  the  outcome, 
it  is  accepted  with  the  same  fortitude. 
There  is  no  raillery  at  fate  among  these 
people. 

The  preventive  work  is  a  more  Her- 
culean task  than  the  actual  curing. 
Educating  the  mountaineer  in  sanitary 
living  means  remaking  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  the  mountains,  breaking  down 
the  habits  and  usages  of  generations. 
It  means  beginning  at  A  and  progress- 
ing by  tortuous  routes  to  Z.  The  prim- 
ary aim  of  every  settlement  school  in 
the  mountains  is  to  raise  the  common 
standard  of  living  to  some  degree  of 
decent  comfort. 

The  strongest  ally  of  trachoma  in  the 
mountains  is  the  family  towel.  One 
flaps  in  the  doorway  of  every  mountain 
cabin,  and  when  a  child  with  sore  eyes 
and  three  with  sound  eyes  have  been 
using  it  indiscriminately  for  three  weeks 
or  more,  the  result  is  not  hard  to  fore- 
tell. By  the  well  there  is  usually  a 
hollowed-out  stone  basin  filled  with  stag- 
nant, unchanged  water,  where  the 
family,  sick  and  well,  perform  their 
ablutions. 

On  the  beds,  built  for  three  or  four, 
are  dirty  blankets  on  which  sore  eyes 
are  wiped.     Let  a  patient,  cured  on  the 


A  MUNICIPAL  toboggan  slide  is 
one  of  the  latest  achievements 
of  the  Saranac  Lake  Health  Depart- 
ment. Another  is  a  graphic  record 
of  village  health  and  behavior,  for 
Dr.  C.  C.  Trembley  has  a  large  map 
of  the  village  and  a  supply  of  col- 
ored pins — red  to  mark  scarlet  fever, 
blue  for  diphtheria,  etc.  Black  pins 
stand  for  complaints,  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  tiny  white  flags  whenever 
the  nuisances  reported  are  removed. 


operating-table  at  the  hospital,  go  back 
to  such  surroundings,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  is  again  riding  up  to 
the   clinic. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  see  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  town  houses  near  the 
school  and  the  hospital,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  outlying  districts.  The 
force  of  example  and  the  campaign  of 
sanitary  education,  are  every  day  widen- 
ing the  circle.  The  insistence  of  the 
"furriners"  on  separate  towels,  is  not 
regarded  as  so  mysteriously  "fotched- 
on"  as  it  was  in  the  early  days.  There 
was  a  time  when  an  old  woman,  visiting 
the  "settlement"  for  the  first  time,  made 
as  her  only  comment: 

"Gee-oh !  You-'uns  must  hev  a 
mouglrty  big  old  towel  for  all  them  chil- 
dren!" 

Such  is-  a  part  of  that  great  movement 
for  conservation  in  our  country.  In 
Kentucky,  they  have  felt  the  seriousness 
of  the  issue  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  entered  into  politics.  Three  parties 
in  the  state,  Democratic,  Republican  and 
Progressive,  have  incorporated  into  their 
platforms  the  intention  to  fight  trachoma. 
Knott  County,  as  I  have  said,  feels  its 
responsibilities,  and  Sheriff  Hayes  waits 
watchfully  in  Hindman  for  obstinate 
victims  of  the  disease. 

This  phase  of  "Uncle  Sam  in  the 
Appalachia"  has  meant  the  vision  of  re- 
demption and  the  promise  of  attainment 
for  a  people.  Some  day  the  mountains 
will  be  cleaned  up  and  a  pioneer  stock 
of  rugged  virtues  will  come  into  its  own. 


NEW    YORK    STUDIES    OCCUPA- 
TIONAL  DISEASE 

Ever  sixce  the  country  awoke 
to  the  importance  of  industrial  hazards 
as  they  affect  the  health  of  the  workers 
— and  that  was  really  not  much  more 
than  five  or  six  years  ago — we  have  been 
feeling  the  urgent  need  of  information 
as  to  just  what  effect  different  occupa- 
tions have  on  the  human  body. 

In  general,  of  course,  we  know  that 
certain  substances  are  poisonous  and 
therefore  dangerous  to  handle;  that  ex- 
posure to  great  heat  or  to  extremely 
humid  air  must  be  weakening;  that  great 
exertion  kept  up  too  long  results  in 
chronic  fatigue  with  its  train  of  ail- 
ments; that  irritating  dusts  may  bring 
about  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  far  these  factors  actu- 
ally affect  men  and  women  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  make 
intensive  studies  of  people  in  different 
occupations,  dealing  with  hundreds,  if 
possible,  for  conclusions  based  on  small 
numbers  are  always  open  to  objection. 
The  first  city  to  have  a  clinic  for  the 
study  of  occupational  disease  was  Milan 
and  there  are  very  valuable  reports  pub- 
lished in  //  Lavoro  from  this  clinic. 

But  many  American  cities  have  infi- 
nitely more  material  for  such  a  clinic 
than  has  Milan.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  he  was  here 
in  1912,  that  Perth  Amboy  was  an  ideal 
spot  for  the  study  of  occupational  dis- 
ease. As  for  our  large  cities,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  spring  to  one's  mind  at  once 
as  places  in  which  an  immense  service 
could  be  done  to  medical  science,  and 
incidentally  to  public  health,  by  intensive 
studies  in  certain  of  their  dangerous 
industries. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  it  is  just  as 
well  for  the  largest  city  in  the  country 
to  set  the  example  for  all  the  rest,  even 
if  it  is  not  the  city  which  most  needs 
such  an  investigation. 

About  six  months  ago,  Dr.  S.  S.  Gold- 
water,  then  commissioner  of  health  of 
New  York,  authorized  the  opening  of  a 
clinic  for  occupational  disease,  placing 
it  under  Dr.  Billing's  division  of  pre- 
ventable diseases  with  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Harris  in  direct  control.  There  was  no 
appropriation  for  this  new  department, 
but  nevertheless  Dr.  Harris  has  man- 
aged to  organize  a  clinic  in  which  from 
150  to  175  persons  are  examined  every 
day  by  17  to  20  physicians.  He  utilized 
a  large  loft  in  a  building  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Heahn,  and  "begged, 
borrowed  or  stole"  enough  furniture 
from  the  other  offices  to  serve  the  bare 
necessities.  The  laboratories  of  the  de- 
partment are,  of  course,  at  his  service 
for  chemical  and  microscopic  work. 

In  September,  1915,  food-handlers 
were  examined.  They  were  chosen  be- 
cause it  was  easier  to  secure  them  than 
any  other  class  of  workmen  since  a  sec- 
tion in  the  sanitary  code  made  it  possible 
for  the  bureau  of  food  inspection  to  in- 
sist upon  a  physical  examination  of  all 
persons  employed  in  places  where  food 
or  drink  is  handled  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther they  have  any  communicable  dis- 
ease.    About  5,000  peddlers,  15,000  bak- 
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ers,  and  90,000  cooks  and  waiters  were 
thus  available  for  the  clinic. 

The  examinations,  which  are  still 
going  on,  are  made  primarily  to  detect 
communicable  disease;  but  while  looking 
for  those  it  is  possible  to  make  a  thor- 
ough search  for  signs  of  industrial  dis- 
ease. 

In  these  trades  the  occupational  haz- 
ards are  not  great  and  the  object  of  the 
examination  is  really  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  infection.  But  the  clinic  had 
been  planned  from  the  first  to  attack 
the  really  dangerous  trades,  and  Dr. 
Harris  selected  for  this  purpose  a  group 
of  industries  which  involve  exposure 
to  very  irritating  dust  and  sometimes  to 
mercurial  poisoning;  namely,  the  fur- 
riers, the  hatters'  furriers  and  the  hat- 
ters. 

These  men  could  not  be  required  to 
come  to  the  clinic;  they  had  to  be  in- 
duced to  come  voluntarily.  This  was 
done  through  the  trade  union  in  the 
shops  that  were  organized ;  and  in  the 
unorganized  shops,  inspectors  were  sent 
to  use  persuasion  and  gentle  pressure 
with  the  employers.  The  efforts  were 
successful  and  the  division  has  just  pub- 
lished a  report  which  contains  a  study  of 
113  shops  and  a  physical  examination  of 
889  persons  employed  in  them. 

Making  fur  garments  is  a  dusty  trade, 
but  the  dust,  although  of  a  very  irritat- 
ing character,  is  only  mechanically  in- 
jurious to  the  throat  and  lungs.  Making 
felt  hats  and  preparing  the  fur  for  felt- 
ing has  the  same  dangers  as  fur  work 
and  in  addition,  the  danger  of  mercurial 
poisoning;  for  fur  that  is  to  be  felted 
is  treated  first  with  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  everyone  who  handles  it  after  that 
may  become  poisoned. 

This  "carroting"  of  the  fur,  as  it  is 
called,  is  done  to  make  the  laminae  of 
the  fur  fibres  flare  out  instead  of  lying 
flat  so  that  the  fur  will  "tangle"  or 
"felt"  better.  Carroting  fur  is  looked 
upon  in  all  European  countries  as  a  very 
dangerous  trade,  and  in  1893  France  for- 
bade the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  such  work,  and  has  tried  for 
years  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  mer- 
cury salt,  apparently  without  success. 

Mercurial  poisoning  is  what  the  Span- 
ish convicts  in  the  mines  of  Almaden 
used  to  suffer  from  and  there  are  de- 
scriptions as  early  as  1665  of  the  pitiable 
state  of  these  palsied  creatures. 

A  milder  form  of  the  poisoning  was 
familiar  to  our  grandfathers  as  "saliva- 
tion"; for  it  was  common  in  the  old  pre- 
quinine  days  to  drive  out  malaria  by 
substituting  another  kind  of  poison. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men  en- 
gaged in  preparing  fur  for  felting  were 
examined  and  only  17  were  found  free 
from  any  physical  defect,  tiiough  this  is 
on  the  whole  a  verv  shifting  body  of 
workmen  and  few  remain  in  the  trade 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  Of  these 
men,  140  hand'ed  the  fur  after  it  had 
been  treated  with  mercuric  nitrate  and 
among  them  40  unmistakeable  cases  of 
poisoning  were  found,  with  twenty  more 
in  whom  the  diagnosis  was  not  quite  so 
positive,  though  they  were  probably 
early  cases. 

Then  81  hatters  were  examined,  69  of 
them  coming  in  contact  with  mercury. 
Only  five  were  found  to  be  quite  normal. 
Mercurialism  is  not  so  common  here  as 


in  the  felting  trade  and  only  seven  clear 
cases  of  poisoning  were  found.  Sum- 
marizing the  findings  for  the  two  groups 
we  have  209  men  exposed  to  mercurial 
poisoning  and  47  cases,  or  22  per  cent, 
of  poisoning.  But  Dr.  Harris  and  his 
colleagues  believe  that  98  is  more  nearly 
the  correct  number,  though  they  were 
unwilling  to  pronounce  as  mercurialism 
any  but  the  really  marked  cases. 

Germany  found,  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  that  the  silverers  of 
mirrors  in  Nuremberg  and  Furth  were 
suffering  from  mercurial  poisoning  to  a 
shocking  extent,  and  she  promptly  issued 
such  strict  regulations  for  the  industry 
that  it  presently  surrendered  and  now 
mirrors  are  silvered  with  silver  nitrate 
and  tartrate  of  potash. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
effect  upon  industrial  chemistry  would 
follow  sanitary  regulations  of  the  hat 
industry  so  strict  that  mercurial  poison- 
ings were  rendered  impossible.  It  might 
stimulate  research  to  find  a  substitute 
for  mercury. 

Dr.  Harris  is  planning  to  investigate 
the  painting  trade  next.  Many  poisons 
come  into  play  in  this  trade,  not  only  the 
compounds  of  lead  but  turpentine,  ben- 
zine, benzol,  wood  alcohol,  amyl  acetate, 
tar,  carbon  disulphide;  for  powerful 
volatile  solvents  are  used  in  paint  and 
varnish  removers  and  in  rubber  paints 
and  in  quick  driers. 

Eventually,  it  is  planned  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  in  this  clinic  to  con- 
trol work  done  for  the  city,  by  insisting 
that  all  municipal  and  contract  work, 
such  as  subway  digging,  painting  and 
so  on,  be  done  under  proper  safeguards 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  dan- 
gers to  health.  Then  when  the  city  has 
established  a  standard  for  such  work  it 
can  proceed  to  make  such  a  standard 
mandatory  for  private  industry  as  well. 
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This  week,  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Health  observes  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  the  largest  and  most  fully 
developed  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

On  March  5,  1866,  the  department  was 
organized  on  a  new  basis.  Eight  years 
earlier,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  citi- 
zens' committee,  the  state  had  provided 
for  a  special  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  city  and  necessary  legislation  for 
their  improvement.  The  report  of  this 
special  committee  was  a  platform  upon 
whose  substantial  planks  the  progress 
and  success  of  the  department  has  been 
for  half  a  century  a-building. 

The  committee  found  in  the  city  a 
higher  mortality  rate  than  that  of  other 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Furope.  A  prominent  physician  of  that 
day  said  at  one  of  the  public  hearings 
that  in  his  opinion  "the  health  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  at  present  and  has  been 
for  many  years  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  city  on  the  globe." 

With  penetration  and  foresight  the 
committee  attributed  this  excessive  mor- 
tality to  overcrowded  conditions  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  proper  construction  that  resulted  in 
inadequate  light,  ventilation  and  sewer- 
age.    They  recognized  the  influence  of 


unwholesome  food  and  beverages  and  a 
general  disregard  of  sanitary  precautions 
together  with  imperfect  enforcement  of 
existing  ordinances  through  the  total  ab- 
sence of  regular  sanitary  police,  and 
made  recommendations  accordingly. 

Whereupon  the  state  legislature  after 
some  delay  passed  a  new  law  placing 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  the  health  ad- 
ministration of  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York.  For  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years  the  new  department  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  sanitary  matters. 
An  experience  of  cholera  in  1866-67 
and  a  tew  cases  of  yellow  fever  focused 
the  attention  of  the  department  sharply 
upon  the  matter  of  disinfectants  and 
established  in  an  assured  position  the 
value  of  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  througn  the 
untiring  activity  of  the  new  department, 
it  did  not  become  necessary  to  use  the 
barracks  at  the  Battery  or  at  Five  Joints 
as  contagious  disease  hospitals,  though 
these  were  placed  at  the  city's  disposal 
for  this  purpose.  District  dispensaries 
and  unlimited  disinfection  seem  to  nave 
controlled  the  situation. 

Another  significant  point  is,  that  in 
its  second  annual  report  the  board  drew 
attention  to  the  great  prevalence  in  New 
York  of  venereal  disease,  and  recom- 
mended that  "all  hospitals  and  dispens- 
aries which  receive  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  state  shall  be  obliged  to  treat  ven- 
ereal diseases."  Out  of  this  forced 
recognition  of  this  serious  problem,  grew 
the  present  bureau  to  control  venereal 
disease. 

What  was  called  as  early  as  1886  the 
"summer  corps  work,"  became  the  fine 
system  of  infant  hygiene  work  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene. With  the  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  bacteriology  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties  a  great  change  was  wrought  in 
public  health  administration.  The  true 
cause  of  infectious  diseases  was,  thanks 
to  the  discovery  of  Pasteur,  now  known 
to  be  not  sewer  gas  or  the  emanations  of 
rubbish,  but  microscopic  organisms.  The 
first  recognition  by  health  authorities  of 
New  York  of  Koch's  discoveries  was  the 
placing  of  tuberculosis  among  com- 
municable diseases. 

It  was  in  1892  that  periodical  inspec- 
tions of  milk  stores,  creameries  and 
dairies  was  begun.  An  attempt  in  1902  to 
resist  the  ordinances  of  the  department 
was  frustrated.  The  milk  company 
whose  goods  had  been  found  adulterated, 
was  put  out  of  business  and  the  whole- 
some result  was  that  the  department  had 
no  further  trouble  in  enforcing  the  au- 
thority of  its  inspectors. 

The  department's  progress  through 
later  years  in  publicity  and  public  health 
education,  the  important  researches  of 
its  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  the 
significant  beginnings  of  health  center 
work,  and  its  high  degree  of  freedom 
from  political  complications,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  reiteration  at  this 
time.  To  the  efficiency  and  public  spirit 
of  the  leaders  from  Parker  to  Biggs  and 
Goldwater  and  Emerson,  as  well  as  to 
the  skill  and  co-operation  of  its  staff, 
New  York  owes  a  large  obligation  which 
it  may  well  recognize  at  this  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  by  plans  for  im- 
mediate extension  of  work  so  well  be- 
gun. 
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Six  Volumes  on  Outdoor  Relief 

Reviewed  by  Porter  R.  Lee 


PUBLIC  outdoor  relief  in  the  past 
has  had  a  bad  reputation.  No- 
where has  it  even  approached  the 
fine  ideals  of  charity  and  almost 
nowhere  has  it  at  all  times  escaped  the 
worst  evils  of  corruption  which  with  al- 
most cheerful  stoicism  we  have  accepted 
as  part  of  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  democracv.  In  spite  of  a  few 
successful  attempts  to  reduce  its  inef- 
fectiveness, our  experience  with  public 
outdoor  relief  makes  a  consistently  dis- 
mal picture. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  by  voluntary  societies  we 
have  achieved  some  measure  of  success. 
It  is  largely  in  the  ideals  and  methods 
devoloped  in  the  voluntary  societies  that 
we  get  the  standard  which  stamps  the 
history  of  public  outdoor  relief  so  com- 
pletely a  failure.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  development  of  this 
standard  has  been  the  work  of  a  small 
section  only  of  the  large  number  of 
voluntary  agencies.  Many  private  agen- 
cies tested  by  the  standard  show  as  dis- 
mal a  failure  as  does  public  relief,  al- 
though their  characteristic  evils  may  be 
different. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  study  relief 
work  in  its  largest  bearings  as  well  as  in 
its  more  intimate  details  realize  that  the 
real  implications  of  the  problem  are  lit- 
tle understood.  At  the  same  time'  to 
many  persons  this  problem  seems  one 
about  which  there  is  little  to  understand. 

This  was  as  true  fifteen  years  ago  as 
it  is  today.  At  that  time,  these  rwo  tacts 
were  leading  one  group  of  social  work- 
ers to  belittle  the  importance  of  relief 
measures  and  to  advocate  sweeping  leg- 
islative and  educational  reforms  as  the 
roads  to  social  welfare.  Another  group 
of  social  workers  resented  the  suggestion 
that  their  interests  were  restricted  to 
purely  relief  work  when  they  had  been 
laying  a  foundation  of  social  treatment 
for  dependent  families  in  which  alone 
could  sound  standards  of  relief  admin- 
istration be  found.  They  also  feared 
that  this  latter  development  might  be 
checked  by  the  emphasis  upon  particular 
preventive  measures. 

The  pendulum,  however,  has  taken  one 
of  its  familiar  swings;  today  we  have 
an  increasing  number  of  proposals  for 
extending  public  outdoor  relief.  Again 
we  find  two  opposing  sentiments.  Most 
of  those  who  urge  these  proposals  are 
not  familiar  with  relief  work;  while  they 
are  distrusted  by  most  of  those  who 
know  the  relief  problem  at  first  hand. 
In  other  words,  it  is  still  true  that  some 
of   us   think   the   relief   problem    is   not 
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understood,  and  some  of  us  think  it  is 
one  of  those  simple  phases  of  human  ex- 
perience about  which  there  is  little  to 
understand. 

If  little  progress  has  been  made  in  get- 
ting the  problem  understood,  it  is  due  in 
part  to  the  lack,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
dt  finite  facts  regarding  the  effects  of 
our  traditional  relief  policies,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  any  clear  analysis  of  the 
real  function  of  relief  in  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare.  Both  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  are  rendered  the 
more  imperative  because  with  steadily 
increasing  insistence  the  new  forms  of 
relief-giving  are  being  urged.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  stand  no  longer  upon  our 
historic  assumptions  regarding  the  safe- 
guards needed  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  or  our  more  modern  assumptions 
regarding  the  great  value  to  social  wel- 
fare to  be  expected  from  a  more  gener- 
ous relief  policy.  If  we  are  to  improve 
and  extend  our  relief-giving,  and  we 
must  do  both,  we  must  understand  the 
problems  involved  and  shape  our  policy 
accordingly. 
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During  the  past 
year  several  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  problem 
have  appeared.  Out- 
door Relief  in  Mis- 
souri, by  George  A. 
Warfield,  published 
by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  gives  us 
some  significant  facts. 
This  is  a  study  of  364 
families  and  individu- 
als receiving  public  outdoor  relief  and 
of  the  system  under  which  the  relief  was 
given.  The  conclusions  to  which  this 
study  leads  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
they  are  by  Thomas  J.  Riley,  who  con- 
tributes an  introduction  to  the  report: 

"The  report  is  a  terrible  indictment  of 
county  outdoor  relief  in  Missouri.  The 
main  counts  are: 

"1.  That  the  judges  of  .the  county 
courts,  who  are  the  poor  relief  officers, 
are  usually  without  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  those  who  are 
relieved,  and  hence 

"2.  That  the  money  and  other  relief 
given  are  very  often  direct  encourage- 
ments to  indolence,  drunkenness,  and 
immorality,  and  go  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  support  of  able-bodied  beggars, 
prostitutes,  and  criminals. 

"3.  That  a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  relieved  are  feeble- 
minded, or  are  in  distress  because  of 
some  feebleminded  relatives,  and  that 
county  money  encourages  such  persons 
to  live  at  large  and  propagate  their  kind, 
or  at  least  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  so. 

"4.  That  such  unconsidered  and  misdi- 
rected charity,  besides  adding  to  the  bur- 
den of  pauperism,  defectiveness,  vice, 
and  crime,  fails  to  give  relief  adequately 
or  wisely  to  the  needy  who  apply  and 
gives  no  relief  whatever  to  many  who 
are  most  in  need  but  are  least  willing 
to  ask  for  help. 

"There  is  no  defense  for  county  out- 
door relief  as  it  is  practiced  in  Missouri 
at  the  present  time.  Either  it  must  be 
abolished  or  thoroughgoing  reforms  must 
be  wrought  out." 

These  conclusions,  which  are  amply 
supported  by  the  evidence  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  do  not  differ  in  character 
from  the  conclusions  which  practically 
every  investigation  of  public  outdoor  re- 
lief in  this  country  have  supported.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  localities  which  have 
reached  the  negative  efficiency  of  honest 
administration,  and  in  a  very  few  others 
where  a  beginning  of  effective  work  has 
been  made  this  indictment  does  not  apply. 
From  the  days  of  President  Quincy 
down,  however,  investigations  of  our 
public  outdoor  relief  have  revealed  in 
different  degrees  the  evils  of  wholly  in- 
adequate distributing  machinery,  lack  of 
discrimination  between  beneficiaries,  bad 
effects  upon  many  beneficiaries  and 
political  corruption.  Missouri  is  evident- 
ly not  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  publication  of  this 
report  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  that  state :  but  it  is  valuable 
also  because  it  extends  our  basis  of  in- 
disputable facts  upon  which  speculations 
as  to  the  future  of  public  outdoor  relief 
must  rest. 
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The  Charities  of 
Springfield,  111.,  by 
Francis  H.  McLean, 
has  been  published  by 
the  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits 
of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  as  one 
section  of  the  Spring- 
field survey.  No 
more  useful  document 
for  workers  in  this 
field  has  recently  ap- 
peared. It  is  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
actual  status  of  charitable  work  in 
Springfield  presented  with  some  clear 
and  forceful  discussion  of  the  real  func- 
tions to  be  exercised  by  the  various  types 
of  work  studied. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  range  of 
charitable  work.  Particularly  important 
for  this  review  are  those  sections  which 
deal  with  the  social  agencies,  public  and 
private,  directly  concerned  with  the  giv- 
ing of  relief.  The  standard  of  work 
reached  by  these  agencies  is  evidently 
higher  than  in  many  of  the  other  places 
which  have  already  come  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  review.  Nevertheless  the  fa- 
miliar evils  of  indiscriminate,  unsuper- 
vised and  short  range  relief  are  present. 
One  whole  section  of  the  book  is  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  sound  methods  of 
caring  for  disabled  families  in  which  we 
find  relief  given  the  place  in  the  social 
program  where  it  will  count  most:  as 
one  factor  in  a  scheme  of  social  treat- 
ment which  is  adjusted  to  the  particular 
needs  of  each  person  or  family  aided. 

Those  who  are  seeking  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  their  own  work  for  dis- 
abled families  will  find  this  volume  in- 
valuable. The  combination  of  the  actual 
facts  regarding  charitable  work  in  a 
given  community  with  a  discussion  of 
sound  principles  is  not  often  found. 

The  Cleveland 
Foundation  has  issued 
as  publication  number 
one,  A  Survey  of 
Cleveland's  Relief 
Agencies.  As  stated 
in  the  report:  "The 
method  adopted  for 
the  relief  survey  was 
devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  cer- 
tain questions  which 
are  of  popular  inter- 
est and  of  importance  to  the  relief  agen- 
cies themselves.  The  man  on  the  street 
wants  to  know  how  his  charity  dollar 
can  be  made  to  go  the  farthest.  Should 
it  be  given  entirely  for  relief?  Is  per- 
sonal service  of  the  needy  necessary? 
If  so,  to  what  extent?  Are  the  charities 
of  the  city  quick  in  their  response  to 
those  actually  suffering?  Are  there 
needless  agencies  for  relief?  How  does 
each  agency  operate  within  itself  and  in 
relation  to  the  others?  Are  imposters 
detected  and  duplication  of  relief  pre- 
vented? How  much  is  needed  to  carry 
on  the  relief  work?  What  part  ought  the 
city  government  to  take  in  relief?" 

Six  agencies  are  included  in  the  study. 
as  follows:  Outdoor  Relief  Bureau  of 
the  City.  Mother's  Pension  Division  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  School  Pensions  un- 
der the     Truancy     Department     of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Hebrew  Relief  Association,  and 
the  Salvation  Army. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  six  relief 
agencies  in  a  large  city  embodied  in 
eighty-one  printed  pages  is  obviously  a 
very  different  contribution  from  that 
made  by  the  Missouri  study.  The  Sur- 
vey of  Cleveland  Relief  Agencies  is  less 
a  statement  of  fundamental  facts  re- 
garding the  administration  of  relief  in 
Cleveland  than  the  conclusions  of  an  ex- 
perienced group  of  investigators  who 
went  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  limited 
time  at  their  disposal.  It  sets  forth 
clearly  and  usefully  the  characteristic 
methods  employed  by  the  agencies  stud- 
ied and  applies  some  objective  tests  of 
efficiency  such  as  the  number  of  visits 
paid  to  families  under  care,  the  amount 
of  relief  given  and  the  use  made  of  the 
Charities  Clearing-house. 

Even  by  these  more  or  less  elementary 
tests  the  report  finds  the  public  outdoor 
relief  system  of  the  city  wholly  ineffi- 
cient, the  relief  work  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  Mother's  Pension  Division 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the  Hebrew 
Relief  Association  good  but  in  need  of 
improvement  in  spots,  and  the  relief 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Truancy  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education  unnecessary.  As  a  propa- 
gandist document  the  report  has  value, 
although  some  of  its  propositions,  pic- 
torial and  otherwise,  are  questionable. 

It  might  be  doubted 
whether  any  new 
demonstration  of  the 
need  for  more  effec- 
tive provision  for  the 
destitute  were  needed. 
Demonstrations,  how- 
ever, are  much  less 
common  in  these  days 
than  assumptions. 
Such  a  demonstration 
we  may  fairly  call 
Old  Age  Poverty  in 
Greenwich  Village  [the  loiver  West 
Side  of  New  York  citv]  by  Mabel  Louise 
Nassau  of  Greenwich  House.  The  au- 
thor has  studied  the  circumstances  of 
one  hundred  persons  over  sixty  years  of 
age  in  order  to  determine  "how  well  the 
aged  poor  are  provided  for,  by  their  own 
efforts,,  by  their  families,  and  by  exist- 
ing charitable  agencies,  and  to  see  what 
further  provision  is  needed."  The  result 
is  a  sober  picture  of  struggle  against 
want  by  these  elderly  persons,  of  sacri- 
fice in  their  behalr  by  children  who  can 
ill  afford  the  sacrifice,  and  of  misery 
which  is  too  often  ciuite  out  of  the  reach 
of  charitable  societies.  There  is  an  im- 
pressive discussion  of  the  difficulties  of 
saving  for  old  age  experienced  by  poor- 
ly paid  workers  and  a  forceful  analysis 
of  the  economic  fear  of  the  poor — a  fear 
which  in  the  aged  is  at  its  worst  because 
of  the  grim  certainty  that  it  will  soon  be 
reality. 

Clearly  this  study  indicates  that  we 
must  do  better  by  the  aged  poor  than  we 
have  been  content  to  do.  A  system  of 
old-age  pensions  grows  in  favor  with 
many  persons  and  the  author  of  this  book 
champions  such  a  scheme  with  ardor. 
Her  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  one  hundred  aged  men  and  women  is 
more  convincing,  however,  than  her  an- 


alysis of  the  factors  which  will  lead  to 
the  success  of  an  old-age  pension  scheme. 
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The  most  preten- 
tious publication  in 
this  field  is  the  report 
of  the  New  York 
Slate  Commission  on 
Relief  for  Widowed 
Mothers,  a  volume  of 
584  pages.  The  in- 
structions given  to 
this  commission  by  the 
New  York  Legislature 
encouraged  a  hope 
that  its  report  might 
furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  judging 
once  and  for  all  the  quality  of  the  re- 
lief work  of  the  state,  both  public  and 
private.  This  hope  the  report  issued  in 
no  way  realizes. 

It  is  a  propagandist  document  in  be- 
half of  a  system  of  public  pensions  to 
widowed  mothers.  This  is  a  movement 
which  has  many  impressive  arguments 
behind  it,  some  of  which  the  commis- 
sion presents,  but  none  of  which  gain 
added  weight  from  the  evidence  of  this 
report. 

The  public  outdoor  relief  of  the  state, 
which  is  administered  by  local  authority 
over  practically  its  entire  territory  out- 
side of  Greater  New  York,  is  dismissed 
in  four  pages  with  some  general  observa- 
tions upon  its  inefficiency.  The  work  of 
private  relief  agencies  in  the  state  is 
given  a  severe  arraignment  whose  only 
justification,  as  far  as  the  report  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  regarding  a  few  cases  selected 
from  a  larger  number  studied  in  each  of 
five  cities,  involving  eight  different  so- 
cieties. 

Included  in  the  report  is  a  large  body 
of  material  regarding  European  methods 
of  dealing  with  widows  and  dependent 
children  gathered  by  a  member  of  the 
commission  who  made  a  special  trip 
abroad  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the 
relief  of  widows  by  private  agencies  in 
the  state  is  badly  done.  The  commis- 
sion's analysis  of  the  motives,  methods 
and  other  factors  in  this  alleged  failure 
of  private  relief,  a  fair-minded  critic 
would  reject  as  unscientific,  unfair  and 
unsupported  by  any  facts  presented  in 
the  report.  This  method  of  relieving 
widows  as  well  as  the  use  of  existing 
public  relief  facilities  the  commission 
proposes  to  replace  with  a  new  form  of 
public  relief. 

The  movement  for  widows'  pensions 
has  extended  over  this  country  in  re- 
snonse  to  a  widespread  popular  demand. 
It  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  as  it  attempts 
to  do  for  the  destitute  widow  and  her 
children  what  its  sponsors  indict  existing 
relief  agencies  for  failing  to  do.  If  the 
movement  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  the 
report  of  the  New  York  commission  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  together  the  popu- 
lar counts  in  the  indictment  against  the 
old  and  the  favorite  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  new.  To  an  impartial  student  of 
social  welfare,  however.  New  York  state 
in  this  report  has  missed  an  opportunity 
to  give  us  some  fundamental  facts  and  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  real  functions  of 
relief. 
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Administration 

in 

One  County 


A  much  more  mod- 
est but  also  more  sub- 
stantial contribution 
is  made  by  the  publish, 
ed  results  of  an  in- 
luiry  into  the  admin- 
stration  of  Public 
Outdoor  Relief  in 
Dutchess  county,  New 
Vork,  undertaken  by 
ihe  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  It 
is  a  significant  and 
valuable  document  adding  one  more  local 
study  to  our  slowly  accumulating  body 
of  facts.  The  investigation  covered  the 
work  of  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor, 
dividing  itself  into  two  main  divisions: 

1.  A  study  of  administration,  includ- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  official,  the 
amount  expended  by  him,  his  method  of 
investigation,  form  and  accuracy  of  rec- 
ords and  of  reports,  etc. 

2.  A  study  of  relief  given,  including 
the  economic  status  of  the  family,  and 
the  character,  amount  and  effectiveness 
of  the  relief  given. 

In  general  the  inquiry  showed  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate  records;  inadequate 
investigation  of  applications;  very  little 
supervision  of  families  aided;  with  one 
possible  exception,  no  adjustment  of  the 
relief  given  to  the  real  needs  of  families 
aided  and  very  little  relief  adequate  in 
amount;  degenerate  conditions  perpetu- 
ated and  encouraged;  abuse  of  the  fee 
system  of  paying  overseers;  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  medical  relief  of  in- 
digent sick  persons.  Like  the  Missouri 
study,  already  referred  to,  this  report 
will  have  a  familiar  sound  to  students  of 
public  relief.  Its  statement  of  facts  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  plan  to 
extend  or  otherwise  modify  the  public 
relief  work  of  New  York  state. 

r^\NE  of  the  moot  questions  in  the  his- 
tory of  social  work  relates  to  logi- 
cal division  of  work  between  public  and 
private  charity.  The  necessity  for  a  line 
between  the  two  was  conceived  to  lie  in 
the  inevitable  inefficiency  of  public  out- 
door relief.  In  recent  months  or  years, 
however,  private  reliet  has  been  indicted 
quite  as  vigorously  as  public  relief  ever 
was,  and  some  of  the  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment are  identical  with  those  charged 
against  public  relief.  Moreover,  readers 
of  Miss  Vaile's  article  in  The  Survey 
for  April  3,  1914,  will  believe  that  what- 
ever its  history,  public  relief  properly 
administered  has  possibilities  of  the 
highest   usefulness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  relief  (by  which 
is  meant  the  provision  out  of  community 
resources  for  the  needs  of  certain  fam- 
ilies and  individuals,  which  needs  the 
community  at  that  particular  time  ex- 
pects its  members  to  provide  for  out  of 
their  own  resources)  is  at  best  an  un- 
satisfactory means  of  promoting  social 
welfare.  This  is  partly  because  family 
support  through  relief  is  against  the  na- 
ture of  things,  evidence  of  an  abnormal 
reh  tion  to  society,  even  though  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  a  relation  probably 
rests  more  often  upon  society  than  upon 


the  family  which  is  so  supported. 

Caution  in  giving  relief  on  tfte  part  of 
a  competent  social  worker  is  not  due  to 
a  '"fear  that  the  poor  will  not  have 
enough  opportunity  ior  self-sacrifice." 
It  is  due  to  the  sobering  fact  that  the 
poor  are  in  the  grip  of  a  situation  from 
which  they  cannot  be  completely  extri- 
cated without  self-sacrifice.  No  sane 
person  would  expect  that  a  sudden  dis- 
aster— a  San  Francisco  fire,  for  ex- 
ample— which  for  the  time  being  puts 
everybody  in  external  circumstances 
identical  with  those  of  the  poor,  can  be 
experienced  without  imposing  the  fullest 
measure  of  self-sacrifice  upon  all  those 
affected.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  any  re- 
lief measures,  however  prompt,  gener- 
ous or  efficient,  that  may  be  adopted. 
Intelligent  relief  measures  may  mitigate 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  but  can- 
not abolish  them,  nor  can  the  situation 
of  such  a  community  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory as  long  as  such  relief  measures 
must  be  continued. 

The  kernel  of  the  relief  problem  lies 
in  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  poor  without  merely  trans- 
ferring them  in  more  complicated  forms 
to  society  as  a  whole  whence  they  must 
inevitably  react  upon  the  poor  with  even 
greater  force.  To  accomplish  this  there 
is  no  question  but  that  more  money  is 
needed  for  relief  and  more  intelligence 
in  its  expenditure.  Incidentally,  as  this 
is  a  discussion  of  relief,  no  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  badly  needed  social  reforms 
which  will  make  much  of  our  relief  un- 
necessary. 

The  formulation  of  a  relief  policy  is 
not  a  simple  task.  As  the  problem  is 
more  clearly  understood,  however,  and 
especially  as  we  know  from  such  studies 
as  some  of  those  under  review  more 
about  the  results  of  our  current  methods, 
one  fact  becomes  clear:  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  out  of  our  community  re- 
sources— public  and  private — can  be  jus- 
tified only  if  we  are  getting  what  we  pay 
for.  This  implies  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  we  are  paying  for,  an  under- 
standing which  too  often  the  evidence 
shows  to  be  lacking. 

In  the  case  of  persons  permanently  dis- 
abled supported  at  community  expense, 
we  are  clearly  paving  for  humane  and 
adequate  care.  This  group,  however, 
takes  only  a  small  part  of  our  outdoor 
relief.  In  the  case  of  all  others  to  whom 
we  give  relief  we  are  paying  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  self-mainten- 
ance. This  is  also  largely  what  we  pay 
for  in  our  educational  system  and  our 
medical  agencies,  both  of  which  must  fre- 
quently be  used  in  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  relief. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  relief  the  problem  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  this 
service  in  itself  tends  to  lift  a  concrete 
responsibility  from  its  beneficiaries, 
whereas  other  forms  of  community  serv- 
ice tend  to  place  responsibility  upon 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  income  factor  in  the 
power  of  self-maintenance  is  frequently 
lost  through  accident,     illness     or  death 


without  any  other  apparent  change  in  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  plan  its  own  wel- 
fare. It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the 
grant  of  relief  to  a  widow,  for  example, 
seem  on  the  surface  so  obvious  and  so 
effective  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To 
assume,  however,  that  the  community 
can  wholly  replace  in  the  economy  of 
the  family  a  normal  source  of  income 
with  an  artificial  one  is  to  ignore  some 
fundamental  facts  of  psychology. 

Behind  the  pay  envelope  as  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  family  welfare  is  a  sense 
of  responsibility  involving  moral  and 
psychological  factors  which  are  only  im- 
perfectly understood.  However  great  is 
the  responsibility  which  a  conscientious 
family  brings  to  the  use  of  relief  grant- 
ed by  the  community,  it  is  a  responsibil- 
ity entirely  different  in  its  subjective 
values.  Moreover,  it  is  a  responsibility 
that  is  neither  as  spontaneously  awaken- 
ed, nor  so  naturally  maintained  as  that 
which  lies  behind  self-maintenance  on 
the  basis  of  earned  income. 

When  relief  can  be  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fine  ideals  of  charity  im- 
plying a  more  or  less  close  contact  be- 
tween the  giver  and  his  beneficiary,  this 
complication  is  much  less  conspicuous. 
The  problem  of  destitution  in  our  large 
cities,  however,  is  altogether  too  great 
to  be  handled  by  charity.  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  a  public  relief 
system  qualifies  as  charity  in  any  sense. 
Certainly  the  personal  connection,  how- 
ever controlled,  between  giver  and  re- 
ceiver is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  re- 
lationship between  taxpayer  and  the 
ward  of  a  city  department. 

Public  relief  must  be  regarded  not  as 
charity  but  as  a  policy  adopted  by  the 
community  in  the  interest  of  social  wel- 
fare. It  need  not  be  less  humane  on  that 
account.  It  must,  however,  be  more  ef- 
ficient than  it  is.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  our  present  ineffi- 
cient methods  must  lie  first  in  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  relief  can  and 
cannot  do  and  for  this  we  need  a  keener 
analysis  of  its  effects  as  now  administer- 
ed than  we  have  yet  had. 

Again  if  a  community  in  its  relief  giv- 
ing is  to  be  sure  that  it  gets  what  it  pays 
for  a  radical  reorganization  of  our  meth- 
ods of  administration  is  necessary.  No 
community  would  erect  a  public  building, 
buy  fire  apparatus,  conduct  a  school,  run 
a  bank  or  engage  in  any  other  under- 
taking without  keeping  watch  through  a 
system  of  supervision  to  see  if  the  re- 
sults are  up  to  specifications.  This  calls 
for  both   specifications   and   supervision. 

The  specifications  in  relief  work  in- 
volve a  knowledge  of  the  factors  which 
will  develop  or  conserve  the  power  of 
self-maintenance  in  its  beneficiaries.  Su- 
pervision calls  for  trained  workers  and  a 
method  of  social  treatment  of  which  we 
have  only  made  the  beginning.  Though 
both  are  in  the  tentative  stage,  they  have 
demonstrated  their  value  in  a  few  places. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
these  demonstrations  have  been  in  public 
rather  than  in  private  relief  may  lead  to 
a  revision  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  logical 
dividing  line  between  the  two. 
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PREPAREDNESS 

THERE  can  be  no  national  policy  which  docs 
not  include  a  social  policy.  If  prepared- 
ness means  only  a  large  army  and  a  big  navy,  uni- 
versal military  drill,  huge  munition  plants,  and 
the  preoccupation  of  our  minds  with  speculations 
as  to  which  of  the  European,  Asiatic,  or  American 
nations  we  shall  fight  first,  it  behooves  all  good 
citizens  who  believe  in  peace  and  good  will  to  en- 
list in  anti-preparedness  committees  forthwith. 

We  doubt  whether  President  Wilson,  or  Sen- 
ator Root,  or  ex-Secretaries  of  War  Garrison  and 
Stimson,  or  ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  their  sev- 
eral and  diverse  advocacies  of  preparedness,  have 
any  more  confidence  in  such  an  anti-social  sort 
of  preparedness  than  those  who  call  themselves 
pacifists.  The  difference  between  statesmen  and 
politicians  is  never  more  easily  discerned  than  in 
such  a  discussion  as  that  which  is  now  opening 
another  great  quadrennial  national  debate. 

An  unnamed  member  of  the  old  guard  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  as  demanding  triumph- 
antly, "Who  will  talk  about  social  and  industrial 
justice  on  the  stump  after  Senator  Root's  great 
keynote  speech  in  Carnegie  Hall?"  The  answer 
is,  unless  we  greatly  err,  that  Senator  Root  will. 
President  Wilson  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  know 
very  well,  and  we  shall  see  the  evidences  of  it  in 
due  time,  that  the  national  election  of  four  years 
ago  was  not  an  isolated  episode,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  epoch,  of  a 
progressive  evolutionary  movement  which  will 
not  end  with  the  war,  however  it  may  be  deflected 
or  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  war.  In  1912 
it  looked  as  if  all  political  leaders  had  suddenly 
become  social  workers,  and  as  if  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  some  danger  that  social  workers 
might  all  become  politicians. 

At  that  time  a  word  of  caution  appeared  on  this 
page,  that  the  influence  and  civic  resources  accu- 
mulated through  years  of  non-partisan  social  ac- 
tivity should  not  be  thrown  into  the  political 
scales  in  such  a  way  that  thev  might  be  lost  for- 
ever. We  reminded  our  zealous  comrades  that 
after  the  election  there  would  still  be  need  for 
non-partisan,  co-operative  effort  in  the  field  of 
social  action. 

What  we  then  said  in  caution  to  social  workers, 
we  say  again  with  even  greater  emphasis  in  warn- 
ing to  politicians  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
conventions.  Social  and  industrial  justice  is  a 
live  issue.  It  is  a  fundamental  element  in  national 
preparedness,  a  necessary  strain  in  all  lofty  pat- 
riotism fit  for  the  present  hour. 

This  nalion  is  not  ready  either  for  war  or  for 
the  competitions  and  strains  of  peace.     But  how 


shall  we  prepare?  Precisely  by  pushing  forward 
with  ever-increasing  vigor  the  very  measures 
which  are  included  in  the  demand  for  social  and 
industrial  justice.  They  are  not  unfamiliar  sub- 
jects of  discussion  here:  infant  and  child  protec- 
tion, a  reduction  of  the  death-rate;  a  longer  and 
more  efficient  working  life,  safety  from  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  disease,  provision  for 
the  economic  burdens  of  sickness  by  social  insur- 
ance or  otherwise;  rigid  food  inspection;  the  seg- 
regation and  humane  care  of  the  mentally  defec- 
tive; prison  administration  on  humane  and  reform- 
ative lines;  town  planning  and  abolition  of  over- 
crowding, of  dangerous  privies  and  cess  pools, 
of  insanitary  alleys  and  dark  tenements;  con- 
stant repressive  action  against  commercialized 
vice;  a  campaign  against  alcoholism;  and,  above 
all,  educational  reform  in  the  light  of  our  new 
knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  of  successful 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 

The  program  of  social  work  was  formerly  timid, 
apologetic,  pretending  at  best  to  urge  a  liberal 
investment  of  surplus  revenues  for  its  human- 
itarian ends.  We  listened  respectfully  while 
philanthropists  and  appropriation  committees 
measured  out  the  doles  which  they  could  afford 
to  give  away  for  what  they  considered  luxuries. 

We  are  now  done  with  such  nonsense.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  how  much  surplus  is  available 
for  the  indulgence  of  philanthropic  impulses  or 
for  attending  to  public  health,  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  social  needs.  We  voice  instead  a 
stern  demand  for  instant  attention  to  matters  of 
vital  national  concern.  The  old  time  jail  and 
prison  and  poor  house  and  unsocialized  school  and 
unregenerate  police  department,  like  the  old 
time  mission  and  orphan  asylum  and  soup  kitchen 
charity,  might  be  considered  lucky  to  get  the 
leavings  of  the  annual  budget  or  the  conscience- 
salving  check  for  whatever  amount  the  donor 
might  please  to  write. 

THE  social  welfare  departments  of  the  mod- 
ern city  or  state  or  nation,  and  the  volun- 
tary agency  for  the  prevention  of  povertv  or  dis- 
ease or  crime,  can  take  no  such  attitude.  They  are 
engaged  in  serious  undertakings.  They  have  as- 
sumed definite  responsibilities.  They  adopt  care- 
fully considered  budgets.  They  require  ample  re- 
sources. Their  expenditures  are  investments. 
Their  returns  are  in  terms  of  life,  vigor,  efficiency, 
power  of  creation,  and  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

It  is  no  fanciful  analogy  that  education,  hygiene, 
industrial  justice,  improved  standards  of  living, 
belong  conspicuously  in  any  program  of  national 
preparedness.  The  national  idea  is  a  part  of 
patriotism.  The  social  idea  is  another,  and 
equally  essential  part.  The  good  citizen  is  one  in 
whose  mind  the  two  ideas  are  joined  in  an  in- 
separable union. 

In  America,  above  all  other  nations,  there  is  a 
continuing  necessity  for  this  reconciliation  of  the 
social  and  the  national  ideals.  Our  distances  are 
great.  Our  people  are  of  mingled  races,  lan- 
sruages,  and  customs.  The  task  of  social  in- 
tegration is  imperative.     To  hold  up  a  national 
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ideal  in  terms  of  salutes  to  the  flag  is  an  empty 
performance  unless  it  is  reinforced  by  evidence 
of  social  ideals  cherished  by  all  who  own  alle- 
giance to  that  flag. 

That  each  really  shall  show  a  concern  for  all  is 
to  be  assured  only  by  the  clear  demonstration 
that  all  have  a  genuine  concern  for  each.  In 
this  sense  the  "all"  is  represented  by  the  state, 
by  the  nation.  It  need  not  be  paternalistic,  but  it 
must  do  justice.  It  need  not  be  a  common  em- 
ployer, but  it  must  equally  protect  all  employers 
from  injustice,  exploitation,  and  social  dangers. 
It  need  not  have  the  biggest  navy  or  an  over- 
whelming army,  but  it  must  have  upright  and  en- 
lightened courts,  competent  and  far-seeing  legis- 
latures, and  a  civil  service  above  suspicion  and 
above  reproach. 

Such  aggressively  efficient  public  service  as  is 
represented  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington under  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  the  police  depart- 
ment in  New  York  under  Arthur  Woods,  the 
Legislative  Keference  Bureau  in  Wisconsin 
under  Charles  McCarthy,  instead  of  being  ex- 
ceptional— and  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
scores  of  striking  examples  might  not  be  cited — 
should  become  the  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  cringing  to  impudent 
organized  demand  as  is  illustrated  by  the  reap- 
pointment of  members  of  the  New  York  state  in- 
dustrial commission  after  their  incompetence  had 
been  shown  by  overwhelming  evidence,  should  be- 
come impossible. 

A  social  policy  is  essential  for  the  sake  of  our 
external  relations  as  well  as  for  our  internal 
security.  In  order  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  mutual  advantage  with  others,  we  must  first  be 
on  terms  of  friendship  and  mutual  advantage 
among  ourselves.  Our  strength  depends  upon 
our  intelligence,  our  physical  and  mental  vigor, 
our  standards  of  living,  our  social  spirit,  not  upon 
the  size  of  our  armaments  or  our  supplies  of 
ammunition. 

IF  we  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  Ger- 
many's example  in  this  respect  it  is  because 
we  do  not  take  into  account  the  whole  of  Germany 
as  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  True,  she 
had  elaborate  military  plans  and  a  great  military 
organization.  But  she  had  also  a  coherent 
educational  system  and  social  insurance.  Since 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  one  field 
and  since  the  early  eighties  in  the  other  she  had 
labored  incessantly  to  realize  a  definite  social 
ideal.  Her  political  institutions  were  inferior  to 
those  of  England,  and  her  culture  more  primitive 
than  that  of  France.  But  she  had  advanced 
farther  than  either  in  that  process  of  social  in- 
tegration which  made  every  German  feel  that  he 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  nation,  that  his  affairs 
were  the  continuing  concern  of  the  body  politic. 
He  might  have  grievances,  but  he  had  tangible  evi- 
dences that  he  was  not  neglected.  His  wages 
might  be  lower  than  in  America,  but  he  had  a 
protection  in  his  inalienable  and  secure  interest 
in  the  insurance  funds.    His  civilization  might  be 


rougher,  cruder,  less  finished  than  that  of  western 
Europe,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  virile,  distinctive, 
forward-looking,  and  his  own.  Not  the  abstract 
political  conceptions  of  liberty  and  equality,  but 
the  concrete  economic  advantages  of  prosperity 
and  security,  were  what  interested  the  typical 
hardworking,  home  loving  German  of  the  year 
1914. 

IN  an  interesting  book  written  since  the  war  be- 
gan an  eloquent  German  writer  calls  upon  his 
countrymen  to  disregard  such  imported  discus- 
sions as  those  between  parliamentarianism  and 
absolutism,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  to 
grasp  firmly  the  characteristic  live  issues  sug- 
gested by  such  terms  as  gemein  and  edel,  ordnung 
and  gewalt,  starr  and  lebendig. 

American  ideals  are  not  German  ideals,  and  a 
reference  to  the  latter  in  this  connection  is  neces- 
sary only  to  guard  against  the  superficial  notion 
that  Germany's  extraordinary  showing  against 
great  odds  is  due  solely  or  mainly  to  her.  direct 
military  preparations. 

If  after  twenty  months  the  larger  resources  of 
the  allies  were  not  yet  available  to  offset  any  such 
advantage  in  immediate  preparation  it  would  be  a 
sad  reflection  on  their  organizing  capacity  and  a 
very  discouraging  fact  for  those  who  desire  peace 
and  shrink  from  militarism. 

When  we  take  into  account,  however,  the  effects 
of  a  thirty-year  system  of  sickness  and  old-age 
insurance,  in  which  other  nations  too  tardily  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  a  hundred  years'  system  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  a  fundamental  social  or- 
ganization of  which  these  were  but  typical 
features,  when  we  set  against  these  the  bitter  in- 
dustrial conflict  in  England  which  even  the  war 
has  not  softened,  her  chaotic  educational  system, 
and  many  other  things  which  are  so  disturbingly 
paralleled  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment,  we  are  in  better  position  to  understand 
the  military  and  economic  achievements  of  which 
Germany  boasts,  and  to  profit  by  her  example. 
What  has  told  in  her  favor  is  not  her  start  over 
her  antagonists,  still  less  her  disregard  of  in- 
ternational law  as  international  law  is  under- 
stood by  ourselves,  but  her  real  preparedness — 
educational,  industrial,  and  social. 

Any  American  with  average  imagination  and 
insight  knows  fairly  well  what  is  going  on  in  Eng- 
land under  the  stress  of  war.  He  knows  because 
he  feels  what  instinctively  would  happen  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  us  to  realize 
what  is  taking  place  in  Germany.  We  hear  vaguely 
about  the  control  of  food  prices,  the  expansion  of 
insurance  policies,  the  discovery  of  substitutes 
for  materials  which  cannot  be  imported,  but  how 
far  these  policies  are  carried,  and  what  they  sig- 
nify, is  not  easily  to  be  determined  at  a  distance. 

Still  less  are  we  in  position  to  know  what  ex- 
traordinary developments  may  be  taking  place  in 
Russia,  the  mysterious  unknown  country  whose 
mysteries  it  is  most  essential  for  us  to  penetrate 
and  whose  unknown  physiognomy  we  must  come 
to  know  as  that  of  a  neighbor  and  friend. 

All  Europe  has  moved  strangely  nearer  to  us 
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as  we  have  looked  with  ever-increasing  fascina- 
tion on  her  agonizing  struggles — not  yet  knowing 
whether  it  may  not  be  literally  a  death  struggle 
for  the  life  from  which  our  life  has  been  drawn. 
It  will  not  be  so — not  for  long  will  the  nations 
hate  and  kill  and  destroy  what  they  have  built. 
A  better  England,  a  more  civilized  Germany,  a 
fairer  France,  a  greater  Russia,  will  rise  from 
devastated  Europe.  Where  the  boundaries  will 
lie,  what  political  systems  will  prevail,  cannot  be 
told ;  but  humanity  itself,  enriched  by  the  peculiar 
gifts  of  the  nations  we  have  known,  must  survive. 
It  is  of  deep  concern  to  us  that  it  should  be  so. 
If  there  are  those  who  are  so  deeply  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  that  they  cannot  just  now  listen  to  the 
great  music  of  Germany,  this  is  after  all  the 
ultimate  tribute  to  German  music.  If  there  are 
those  who  remember  Servia's  part  in  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  war  with  such  resentment  that 
they  speak  with  disparagement  of  the  expedition 
which  freed  Servia  from  typhus,  this  is  again  a 


curious  Teutonic  compliment  to  the  crushed  Bal- 
kan state.  When  the  German  and  the  French 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  join  in  a  war  relief  bazaar, 
they  strike  the  true  American  note. 

There  can  be  neutrality  still,  a  red-blooded, 
virile  American  neutrality,  not  for  commercial 
profit,  nor  from  craven  fear  of  war,  but  patriotic, 
persistently  seeking  the  kindred  aspects  of  each 
people,  remembering  our  friendships,  reasoning 
patiently  if  firmly  about  our  wrongs  if  we  have 
them,  yielding  no  particle  of  the  responsibility 
which  we  hold,  with  other  neutrals,  in  trust  for 
the  future  of  mankind. 

In  the  name  of  this  neutrality,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  itself,  we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 
There  is  no  national  policy,  worthy  the  name  of 
America,  which  does  not  embrace  the  most  pro- 
gressive, enlightened,  sane,  and  radical  social 
policy.  There  is  no  preparedness  worthy  of  con- 
sideration which  does  not  embrace  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice. 


TWO   POEMS  of  the  GREAT   LAKES 

Mary  Katharine  Rcely 

ON   LAKE  ERIB 

OFF  against  the  sky  line,  the  one  black  funnel 
And  the  long  black  hull  of  a  freighter, 
Loaded  down  with  ore  from  the  Mesabi, 
Lumber  from  the  northern  mills, 
Or  grain  from  the  wide  Dakota  wheat-fields. 
If  ore,  'twas  the  hand  of  man  mined  it ; 

If  lumber,  'twas  the  hand  of  man  felled  the  trees  of  the  forest; 
If  wheat,  'twas  the  hand  of  man  sowed  the  seed,  man  who  waited  for  the  harvest ; 
And  all  that  other  men  might  have  warmth,  shelter,  bread. 
How  marvelous  are  the  ways  of  peace 

And  why  should  war  be  waged  to  furnish  us  with  romance  and  adventure, 
When  the  every-day  ways  of  man  in  getting  himself  food,  warmth  and  shelter 
Are  so  full  of  poetry  and  wonder! 


THE  ST.   CLAIR   FLATS 

WE  were  passing  through  one  of  those  narrow  channels — 
In  the  St.  Clair  River,  I  think- 
Where  the  passage  way  is  so  narrow  a  boy  could  throw  a  ball  across. 
Along  both  banks  were  little  houses — the  summer  cottagos  of  humble  pleasure  seekers; 
And  on  one  side  the  cottages  carried  the  flag  of  one  nation, 
While  on  the  other  side  there  waved  the  flag  of  another  land. 
I  was  up  on  the  forward  deck,  leaning  over  the  rail, 
When  I  heard  a  scrap  of  conversation  near  me — 
A  man  said,  "But  I  don't  see  any  forts." 

The  river  winds  so  that  sometimes  you  aren't  quite  sure — 

You  feel  rather  indolent  anyway — 

Which  is  the  shore  of  home 

And  which  of  a  foreign  country; 

And  once,  from  one  of  the  little  houses,  a  woman  came  out  and  waved  two  flags, 

And  one  wTas  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  one  was  the  Union  Jack: 

And  from  down  the  deck  a  little  way 

I  caught  a  scrap  of  conversation — 

A  man  said,  "But  I  don't  see  any  forts!" 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

JOHN  MARTIN 

To  the  Editor:  I  know  young  girls, 
only  the  second  generation  of  freer 
women,  with  a  man's  vigor  and  a  wom- 
an's grace,  with  a  man's  hold  on  life  and 
a  woman's  intuitive  enjoyment  of  it, 
with  a  man's  egoism  and  a  woman's 
sympathy,  and  they  are  answers  to  such 
men  as  John  Martin  cajoling  their  pres- 
ent superiority  into  a  feeling  of  perman- 
ence by  old  observations  gathered  from 
an  old  generation. 

They  are  answers  also  to  magazines 
that  will  print  what  John  Martin  says. 

R    T    P 
New  York. 

BIRTH   CONTROL 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  express  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  article 
by  Father  Ryan  on  Birth  Restriction  in 
your   issue   for   March   4. 

Social  workers  are  being  so  constant- 
ly and  overwhelmingly  tempted  to  take 
the  short,  instead  of  the  long,  view 
ahead    in    this    matter,    that    they    need 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  lady  wishes  to 
improve  her  present  situation  as  house- 
keeper or  matron.  References.  Reliable. 
Address  2282,  Survey. 

YOUNG  man,  five  years'  executive  work, 
2  years'  social  settlement  work  experience, 
arts  graduate,  University  of  Toronto,  seeks 
social  employment,  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
ferred.    Address  2284,  Survey. 

POSITION  as  director  of  welfare  or  so- 
cial work  by  experienced  executive,  ath- 
letic, temperate,  able  to  organize  and  direct 
any  phase  of  this  work.  Address  2285, 
Survey. 

YOUNG,  married  man.  executive,  twelve 
years'  experience  in  training  of  boys,  splen- 
did results,  now  engaged,  desires  position 
where  experience  counts.  Address  2286, 
Survey. 

MAN,  executive,  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, boys'  club,  probation  and  associated 
charities  work,  seeks  opening  in  larger  city. 
Address  Social  Service  Bureau.  Richmond. 
Indiana. 

HELP  WANTED 

MATRON  for  Receiving  Home  of  a 
home-finding  society  in  the  middle  West 
Address   2281    Survey. 

WANTED — Jewish  social  worker  of  re- 
finement and  experience  to  take  charge  of  a 
social  settlement  in  Cincinnati.  Address 
Robert  S.  Marx,  803  Gwynne  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

FOR    THE    HOME 

RITI  I  FTIN<J.  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "Food 
DULLLlinO.  Values,"  1 0c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," 10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ar> 
pliances,"  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study.  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  po.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West69th  St..  Chicago 


just  such  strong  spiritual  assistance  as 
this  article  offers,  to  keep  them  from 
accepting  what  looks  like  a  great  pres- 
ent material  good,  without  looking  in 
the  face  the  awful  cost  of  the  proposed 
means   to   that   end. 

Women  especially  should  welcome 
the  few  voices,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
now  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
one  and  only  method  of  birth  control 
which  allows  them  to  keep  the  ideal  of 
marriage,  with  which  as  girls  they 
started   out   in   life. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  re- 
prints of  this  article  from  you?  I 
would  like  to  have  fifty  to  distribute 
among  friends. 

r,      ,  ,  Susan  W.  Hoagland. 

Brooklyn. 

THE  TIMfcS  THAT  TRY 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  requesting  me  to  get  a  new  sub- 
scriber for  The  Survey.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  cannot  do  this — in  fact,  I  was 
about  to  write  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
rather  not  receive  The  Survey  any 
more,  for  the  lack  of  patriotism  which  it 
has  been  showing  lately  is  very  objec- 
tionable to  me.  I  do  not  feel  that  one 
can  be  the  best  denizen  of  the  world 
without  giving  one's  deepest  affection 
and  one's  best  work,  first,  to  the  pro- 
tection and  the  upbuilding  of  one's  own 
country,  any  more  than  one  can  be  the 
best  citizen  of  one's  own  country  with- 
out caring  first  and  foremost  for  one's 
family.  We  proceed  necessarily  from 
the  lesser  to  the  greater. 

Those  who  advocate  lack  of  prepared- 
ness for  their  country,  for  any  emerg- 
ency which  may  arise,  court  disaster, 
and  take  the  part  of  the  ten  foolish  vir- 
gins. The  putting  of  oil  into  one's  lamp 
does  not  bring  on  the  darkness;  on  the 
contrary,  it  dispels  it,  and  just  in  the 
same  way  does  preparedness,  military, 
naval  and  economic,  avert  war  of  all 
kinds. 

Elizabeth  Putnam. 
[Mrs.  Wm,  Lowell  Putnam.] 

Boston. 

MEXICAN   MIGRANTS 

To  the  Editor:  In  his  article,  The 
Migratory  Tenants  of  the  Southwest, 
published  in  your  issue  of  January  29, 
William  E.  Leonard  overlooks  a  large 
class  of  tenants. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  six  years  of 
warfare  in  Mexico  and  partly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  farm-tenancy  law  by  the  Texas 
Legislature,  a  widespread  system  of  ex- 
ploiting Mexican  farm  tenants  has. 
grown  up  in  Texas.  The  system  pre- 
vails elsewhere  in  the  Southwest — 
wherever  Mexican  farm  tenants  are  to 
be  found ;  it  is  worse  in  this  state  than 
anywhere  else  because  here  the  land- 
lords are  forbidden  by  the  law  aforesaid 
to  exact  more  than  the  traditional 
"third"  and  "fourth"  rental.  But  where- 
ever  it  is  practiced,  and  in  whatever 
degree,  the  system  provides  means 
whereby  the  landlord  may  acquire  the 
entire  season's  crop  which  his  Mexican 
tenant  has  produced,  and  send  the  ten- 
ant migrating  to  other  sections. 

Eugene   A.   Harris. 

San   Antonio. 


Changes  in  the   Food 

Supply  and  Their 

Relation   to 

Nutrition 

BY 

LAFAYETTE  B.  MENDEL 

A  survey  of  the  effect  upon  diet  of  trans- 
portation, preservatives,  increased  produc- 
tion and  improved  factory  methods 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  NET,  POSTPAID 


Indus tri  al 
Leadership 

BY 

H.  L.  GANTT 

The  future  stability  of  our  democracy  will 
be  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
our  industrial  leadership.  Mr.  Gantt  helps 
to  show  the  demands  which  we  can  justly 
make  upon  our  leaders  and  the  needs 
which  they  must  understand 

PRICE,  §1.00  NET,  POSTPAID 


Civilization  and 
Climate 


BY 


ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON 

"Climate  explains,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
existing  distribution  of  civilization  and 
human  efficiency,  and  needs  to  be  reck- 
oned with  more  consciously  than  it  has 
been  heretofore  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical arrangements  of  mankind.'* 

Review  of  Reviews. 
PRICE,  §2.50  NET,  POSTPAID 
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Child  Welfare  Work 


IN 


IN 


CALIFORNIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Department  of  Child-Helping  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  published  two  volumes  on  agencies  and  institutions  devoted 
to   the    care  of    dependent,  delinquent    and   defective  children. 

By  William  H.  Slingerland 

Special  agent.  Department  of  Child-Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

These  volumes  are  complete  studies  of  organized  child-helping 
work  in  each  state  and  they  are  in  each  case  a  descriptive  survey  and 
a  manual  of  reference. 

The  plan  of  both  volumes  is  practically  identical,  a  sympathetic 
diagnosis  of  child-welfare,  a  somewhat  detailed  analysis  of  present 
needs,  and  a  handbook  of  friendly  suggestions  as  to  future  action. 

Mr.  Slingerland  presents  and  illustrates  the  types  of  institutions 
and  methods  of  service  in  use  in  each  state.  There  is  a  very  com- 
plete list  of  child-helping  agencies  and  institutions  and  brief  narra- 
ions  and  extended  statistical  studies. 


Child  Welfare  Work  in  California.  Illustrated.  8vo.  248  Pages.  Postpaid  $1 .50. 
Child  Welfare  Work  in  Pennsylvania.   Illustrated.  8vo.  352  Pages.    Postpaid  $2.00. 


Record  Keeping  for  Child-Helping  Or- 
ganizations. By  Georgia  G.  Kalph, 
for  the  Department  of  Child-Helping 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Illus- 
trated.   195  pages.    Postpaid  $  1 .50. 


Care  and  Education  of  Crippled  Children 
in  the  United  States.  By  Edith  Reeves, 
for  the  Department  of  Child-Helping 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Illus- 
trated.  252  pages.    Postpaid  $2.00. 
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JOTTINGS 


Ex-president  Taft  will  preside  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  at  Wash- 
ington, May  26-27. 


David  Snedden  has  resigned  as  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  Massachusetts  to 
accept  a  chair  of  education  in  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  His  resigna- 
tion takes  effect  in  July.  Mr.  Snedden  was 
adjunct  professor  in  Teachers'  College  when 
called  to  Massachusetts  six  years  ago. 


The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  which 
has  been  a  peace  society  since  1672,  has 
opened  an  office  at  1811  I  street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  will  try  to  make  the  voice 
of  its  125.000  members  heard  in  the  attempt 
to  influence  Congress  against  military  pre- 
paredness. 


The  Boston  Women's  Educatior.-al  an-.i 
Industrial  Union  offers  a  year's  course  in 
vocational  guidance  equivalent  to  gradu- 
ate work.  The  course  "aims  to  fit  women 
of  adequate  preliminary  training  to  become 
vocational  advisers  in  public,  grammar  and 
high  schools  or  social  agencies  by  provid- 
ing them  with  a  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  and  methods  of  industrial  inves- 
tigation and  use  of  statistics;  and  by  sup- 
plying such  other  training  as  is  essential, 
including  some  practical  application  of  prin 
ciples  and  methods  studied." 


r — 

r 

College  Subscriptions 

Special  Club  Rates  to  Students 

A  Four  Months   New  Subscription      -      -      $.75 
An  Eight  Months  New  Subscription     -      -      1.50 
A  full  year  New  Subscription   -                       2.25 

C[|  These  rates  are  granted  only  on  club  orders  of  five   or   more 

new   student  subscriptions  if  all  are  sent   at  the  same  time  and 

payment  accompanies  the  order. 

Cj)  A  commission   of  10%  is  allowed  to  the  person   who  secures 

the  club.     It  may  be  deducted  before  payment  is  forwarded. 

^  Single  new  subscriptions  may  be  had  at  the  regular  trial   rates 

six  months  for  $1 ,  thirteen  weeks  for  50  cents.      No  commission 

is  allowed  on  such  orders. 

<J  A  number  of  sample  copies  of  recent  issues  will  be  sent  upon 

request 

The  St.  Louis  Community  Trust,  a  fund 
held  by  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  income  of  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  public  purposes,  has  just  been  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  officers  with  J 
Lionberger  Davis  as  president.  The  other 
four  members  of  the  committee  which  will 
distribute  the  funds  were  appointed  one  by 
the  mayor,  one  by  the  probate  court,  one 
by  the  federal  court  and  ore  by  the  trust 
company.  The  committee  expects  to  receive 
funds  by  gift  as  well  as  through  bequests 
ft  plans  to  bring  Frederick  H.  Goff  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  near  future  to  tell  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  on  which  the  St.  Louis  Com 
munity  Trust  is  patterned. 


Prof.  John  Dewey,  Edward  J.  Ward 
Joseph  Lee.  Earl  Barnes.  Luther  H.  Gulick. 
and  about  seventy  community  center  work- 
ers from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
have  joined  in  signing  a  call  for  a  national 
conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  be 
ginning  April  19,  at  which  problems  relat 
ing-  to  the  wider  use  of  school  building' 
will  be  discussed.  Temporary  headquarter.' 
arc  at  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  The 
several  divisions  of  the  conference  are 
in  charge  of  committees  which  will  arrange 
programs  of  speakers  and  prepare  reports 
which  will  be  printed  in  advance  in  order 
to  focalize  the  discussion.  The  leading 
topic  will  be  the  financing  of  community 
center  work  in  school  buildings  and  other 
public  properties. 


Edward  A.  Moree.  assistant  secretary  o) 
the  \Tc\v  York  State  Charities  Aid  A.SSO 
ciation,  has  been  appointed  director  of  tlif 
Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  city.  The  di 
vision  includes  21  states  east  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Mr    Moree  will  have  charge  of  emergency 
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^^      Give  Graphic  Interest 
to  Social  Entertainments 

Many  Social  activities  are  made  more 
effective  by  the  versatility  of  the 

pauscli  |oml)  ^ 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

With  the  newly  developed  Mazda  lamp  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  balopticon  is  superior  to  that  of  instruments 
using  the  arc  on  alternating  current. 
Model  C  (illustrated)  is  excellent  for  Social  work  and 
lectures  used  wilh  lantern  slides.     Price  $30  up. 
Other  Models  for  projection  of  photo,  post  cards  maps 
and  other  opaque  objects,  etc.,  $35  up. 
Combination  Models,  for  both  forms  of  projection,  $45 
up. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

528  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leading  American  Makers  of  High 

Grade  Optical  Products 
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Just 


NOW   READY 

Indexing  and  Filing 

By  e.  r.  hudoers 

Public  Accountant,  Member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association 

Mr.  (""Judders*  c  mprehensive  work  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  many  social  workers  who  have 
struggled,  more  or  less  unaided,  to  establish  sat- 
isfactory systems  for  filing  their  various  letters, 
documents,  case  records,  clippings,  etc.  Mr. 
Hudders  is  not  the  champion  of  any  one  system. 
The  advantages  of  all  standard  systems  are  set 
forth  so  that  users  may  choose  thi  ones  that 
seem  adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 


Published 


The  Principles  of 
Labor   Legislation 

By  JOHN  R.  COMMONS 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  etc. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

Secretary  Jimericcn  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  etc. 

The  authoritative  exposition  by  two  leading  ex- 
perts of  a  subject  of  immediate  and  general  im- 
portance.    "I  he  definite  work  on  this  subject. 
$2.00   net. 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS 


Public  Speakers,  Club  Leaders,  Teach- 
ers Borrow  "I'-to-dato,  Rtitlidtitntivc  material 
'  "u,,uw  ou  PROHIBITION,  CHILD 
LABOR.  PREPARE  I  >NESS.  or  any  otlicr  topic  of 
current  interest  at  nominal  rates.  Tell  us  your 
needs. 

Wilson  Package  Library,  Box  S,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


relief  work  in  disasters  and  with  the  form- 
ing of  new  Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  cam- 
paign for  a  million  members.  Formerly 
Mr.  Moree  was  a  newspaper  man.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  wide  rarjge  of  duties  for  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  commission  which 
investigated  the  public  health  situation  in 
New  York  and  drafted  the  new  state  health 
code.  He  is  now  advisory  expert  in  public 
health  education  in  the  State  Department 
of  Health. 


Following  the  third  defeat  of  an  ordi- 
nance to  require  all  bread  and  bakery  prod- 
ucts to  be  wrapped  in  paper,  the  Consumers' 
League,  the  Civic  League  and  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  Society  have  joined  forces 
to  arouse  the  housewives  of  St.  Louis  to 
demand  wrapped  bread  from  their  bakers. 
The  ordinances  were  defeated  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  active  opposition  of  the  bakers, 
who  claimed  that  the  small  sales  of  wrapped 
bread  now  on  the  market  showed  that  St. 
Louis  women  did  not  want  it.  A  systematic 
campaign  of  education  is  being  carried  out. 
Pledges  are  being  secured  from  restaur- 
ants, hotels  and  housewives  to  purchase 
only  the  wrapped  product.  When  the  de- 
mand for  wrapped  bread  has  been  made 
apparent,  the  organizations  behind  the 
movement  expect  to  re-introduce  the  ordi- 
nance. 


CALENDAR    OF 
CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

The  Survey  before  April  12. 

MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Community  Centers  and  Relicious  Prob- 
lems, National  Conference  on.  New  York 
City,  April  19-22.  Sec'y.  John  Collier,  70 
Fifth  avenue,   New  York. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Canadian  Con- 
ference of.  Toronto,  Can.,  March  28-29. 
Sec'y,  Arthur  H.  Burnett,  City  Hall,  To- 
ronto. Can. 

Charities  and  Correction,  Tennessee 
State  Conference  of.  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
April  9-11.  Sec'y,  J-  P.  Kranz,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Drama  League  of  America.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  22-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Orb,  736  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Education  and  Industry,  Southern  Con- 
ference for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  16- 
20. 

M  OTHERS  AND  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, National  Congress  of.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  April  4-9.  Corresponding  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  910  Loan  and  Trust 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Physical  Education  Association,  Ameri- 
can. Cincinnati,  O.,  April  19-22.  Sec'y, 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  93  Westford  avenue, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of.  Twentieth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  28-29.  Sec'y,  J. 
P.  Lichtenberger,  Philadelphia. 

[Continued  on  next  page.] 


THE   OPPORTUNIST  DAVIEDmRTOpR,PER 

An  Unique  Monthly  Magazine  of  Social  Reform.    Brief  Reports  of  Social  Service  News;  Satires,  Feature 
Articles.    An  Occasional  Short  Story. 

A  Red  Page,  Edited  by  a  Socialist;  A  Red  Hot  Page  in  which  the  Editor  Vents  his  Wrath. 
Single  Copy  Ten  Cents.     One  Dollar  a  Year.     Send  Twenty-Five  Cents  for  Four  Months'  Trial. 

THE  OPPORTUNIST  La  Grange,  Missouri 
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I  Divine  Providence :  '"* 


hV  avert  and  Hell 


The  Mind  Thai  Thinks" 
and  The  Heart 
That  Feels 
0/ Orthodox 
or  Agnostic 

are  equally  touched 
and  stirred  by  Swe- 
denborg's  profound 
I  interpretation  of 


The  Holy  Bible 

Pt   will    help  you   persona  I y  to 

a  rational  understanding  of   the 

Word  of  God— to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  spiritual 
|s  anificance  of  creation;  of  the  love  of  heaven  and  the 

m'neMble  selfishness  of  hell ;  of  ihe  process  of  dying 

and  the  life  of  the  real  man;  and  of  what  the  final 
I  judgment  consists. 

SWEDENBORG'S  WORKS 

5  cents  each  volume,  postpaid 
Printed  on  excellent  paper,  in  large  readable 
type,  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers 

I  "Heaven  and  Hell" 632  pages 

"'Divine  Providence"     -    -    -    -    629 
"Four  Leading  Doctrines"      -     -     635 
|  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"      -    618 
Free  distribution  would  involve  unwarranted  waste, 
?o  we  ma<e  a  nominal  charge  of  5  cents   for   each 
volume    postpaid.     Address  all  orders  to 

The  American  SwedenSorg  Printing  and 
Publi;hin?  Socisty 

Rjom  749  3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


PAMPHLETS 

OF  THE 

Juvenile  Protective  Association 

of  Chicago 

The  following  publications  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  816 
South  Halsied  St.,  Chicago.  Add  one  cent 
for  postage  to  purchase  price  of  each  pamphlet. 

"Boys  in  the  County  Jail"  1913  2c 

"Colored  People  in  Chicago"  1913  5c 

"Crime  in  Chicago."     Reprinted  from  the  New 

Republic,  1915  2c 

"The  Care  of  Illegitimate  Children  in  Chicago" 

1912  5c 

"Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres"  1911  5c 

"Girls  employed  in  Hotels  and    Restaurants" 

1912  5c 

"Manual  of  Juvenile  Laws  in  Illinois"  1916  25c 

"Most  Popular  Recreation  controlled  by   the 

Liquor  Interests"   1911  5c 

"On  the  Trail  of  the  Juvenile  Adult  Offender" 

1912     lCc 
"The  Real  Jail  Problem"  1915  5c 

The  Saturday  Half  Holiday"  1915  2c 

"Some  Legislative  Needs  in  Illinois"  1914  5c 

"A  Study  of    Mentally   Defective    Children    in 

in  Chicago"  1915  25c 

"What  should  be  done  for  Chicago  women  of- 
fenders." Report  of  the  City  Council  Crime 
Committee,  1916  5c 

"A  Study  of  Bastardy  Cases"  1913  5c 

"The  Block  System  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 

Association"    1916  2c 

"Child   Beggars  and  Peddlers  on  the  streets  of 

Chicago"  1916  2c 


NOW  READY 

ANTHRACITE 

An  instance    of   Natural   Resource  Monopoly 

By  SCOTT  NEARING 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Toledo  University 
Dr.  Nearing  uses  the  private  ownership  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  to  show  the  way  in  which  consumers 
and  workers  may  expect  to  fare  at  the  hands  of  other 
monopolies   of   natural    resources.     The  book  is  an  in- 
cisive, stimulating  analvsi*  of  a  problem  that  is  vital  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
251  pages.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 


At  All  Booksellers  or  fro..i  thz  Publishers 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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Sociological  Congress,  Southern.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  12-16.  Sec'y.  J-  E.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

International 

Rotary  Clubs.  International  Association  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  July  16-21.  Sec'y.  Chesley 
R.  Perry,  910  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America,  thirty-ninth  international 
convention  of.  Cleveland,  O.,  May  12-16. 
Sec'y.  John  R.  Mott,  International  Com- 
mittee, 124  East  28  street,  New  York. 
National 

Boys'  Work  Conference.  Scranton,  Pa- 
May  17-19.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison   avenue,    New   York. 

Charities  and  Correction,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10- 
17.  Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
court,  Chicago. 

Christian  Co-operation  of  Organizations 
Doing  Inter-Church  Work,  Conference 
on.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  2-5.  Sec'y, 
James  A.  Whitmore,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York. 

Day  Nurseries,  National  Federation  of 
Eleventh  conference.  Chicago,  May  1-2. 
Sec'y,  Marjory  Hall,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York. 

Dependent,  Truant,  Backward  and  De- 
linquent Children,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  8-9.  Sec'y,  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora, 
Iowa. 

Education  Association,  National,  New 
York.  July  3-8.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Housing  Association,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

Humane  Association,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  Building,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Infant  Mortality,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,   1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore. 

Legal  Aid  Societies,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburg. 

Nurses'  Association,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y,  Kath- 
arine DeWitt,  45  South  Union  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Nursing  Education,  National  League  of. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y, 
Isabelle  M.  Stewart,  Teachers  College, 
New   York. 

Probation  Association,  National.  Indian- 
apolis, Tnd.,  May  9-10.  Sec'y,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  58  North  Pearl  street.  Albany, 
N.    Y. 

Public  Health  Nursing,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26- 
May  2.  Executive  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  25  West  45  street,  New  York. 

Tuberculosis,  National  Association  for  the 
Study   and    Prevention   of.     Washington, 
D.    C,    May    11-12.     Ass't    Sec'y,    Philip 
P.  Jacobs,  105  East  22  street,  New  York. 
State  and  Local 

Charities  and  Correction,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Norwich,  Conn., 
April  30-May  2.  Sec'y,  Edward  D.  B. 
Lynde,  New  London,  Conn. 

Charities  and  Correction,  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
April  30-May  2.  Sec'y,  Ernest  D.  Easton, 
45  Clinton  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Social  Agencies,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  1-5. 
Sec'y,  Stuart  A.  Queen.  533  Phelan  "Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na  ional  bodies  will  g  adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  M-mbers  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  A I  way 
enclose  postage  for  reply 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— Societv  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Maurice  A.  Bigelow, 
Secretary.  Seven  educational  pamphlets.  10c 
each.  Three  reprints.  5c  each.  Quarter. y 
journal.  $1.00  per  year.  Dues — Active  $2.00  ; 
Contributing,  $5.00;  .Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
bership includes  current  and  subsequent  liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   bureau. 


CANCER— American   Society   for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge    concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
I'ublications  free  on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship  dues  $5. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED  —Objects:  To  dissem 
inate  knowledge  concerning  the  extent 
and  menace  of  feeblemindedness  and  to  sug- 
gest and  initiate  methods  for  its  control  and 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Kid;;  ,  Phi  la.,  I  a  Feu  In- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  Joseph  P.  bye  is, 
Exec.  Sec'y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  iusanily  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  byglene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Rob- 
bing Exec,  Sec,  2o:S  E.  27th  St.,  New 
York.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into  a  National  Department  of  Health  to  in- 
form  the   people   how   to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS  -National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Reports,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
tions and   other   publications   free    to   memb>i> 


PUBLIC  HEALTH -American  Public  Health 
Association.  Pres.,  John  F.  Anderson, 
M.i>.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Sec'y.,  Prof. 
S,  M.  Gunn,  Boston,  object  "To  protect  and 
promote  public  and  personal  health.''  Six  Sec- 
tions: Laboratory,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Vital 
Statistics.  Sociological,  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
organ,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health: 
$3.00  per  year.  To  SURVEY  readers  4  mos. 
trial  subscription  50  cents.  Address  756  Boyl- 
ston    St.,    Boston,    Mass. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NURSING— Object  :  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
lications* Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall.  It.  N.  Exec.  Sec,  25  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS -Through 
its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations  ;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing    Service,    Washington,    D.    C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE  -The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc,  inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y  :  Branch  Offices:  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago :  Phelan  Bldg.,  sati  Francisco, 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 

Of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin.  Membership,  $">  : 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Charles  W.  Eliot:  Gen.  Sec'y.  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.  ;   Counsel,   James   B.   Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  furnish  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub 
lish  literature  of  movement  ;  to  furnisn  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter:  sam- 
ples free  ;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  Cnited  states.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director; 
Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom,  See.  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry, 
Field    Sec.  ;   Address.    130    E.   22d   St.,   N.    Y.    C. 


EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  1' res- 
ident :  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Luther  Burbank,  Dr.  .1.11.  Kellogg, Secretary. 
A  bureau  for  the  encouragement  of  interest 
in  eugenics  as  a  means  of  Race  Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Race  Better- 
ment Foundation  in  co-operation  with  the  Eu- 
genics Record  Office.  Address.  Eugenics  Registry 
Board,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets  the  demand 
for  concise  informatiou  concerning  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
Race.  Extended  bibliographies.  Full  index. 
Price  25c.  By  mail  35c.  Nesrro  Year  Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro   race. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE.  nAMPTON.  YA. 
■ — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.  "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  II.  B.  Frlssell, 
Principal  :  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer :  W.  H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment. Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year:  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York.      Publishes 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine.  Fifty  branches 

and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern "lides.  press  material,  etc.  President, 
Moorfield  Storey:  Chairman  of  the  Hoard  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spinearn;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard:  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBolS, 
1-y,   Mary   Cbllds    Nerney. 

Social  and   Economic   Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION  - 
Objects:  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research."  "the  Issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications:  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Y'oung, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Immigration 


COMMITTEE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  l.N 
AMERICA  AND  NATIONAL  AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE  — Joint 
clearing  house  for  Americanization  of  aliens. 
Encourages  and  organizes  work  to:  secure  uni- 
form adoption  of  English  language,  urge  quali- 
fied residents  to  become  citizens,  and  maintain 
an  American  standard  of  living.  Publishes  quai 
terlj  Immigrants  in  America  Review  $2  a  year. 
Frank    Trumbull,    Cb.,    20    W.    34    St.,    N.    ,i      I 


IMMIGRANT  GIRLS  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  (National),  Department  of  immi- 
grant Aid.  with  headquarters  at  21  fi  H. 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Miss  Helen  Wink- 
ler, chairman, — gives  friendly  aid  to  immigrant 
girls;  meets,  visits,  advises,  guides:  has  inter- 
national system  of  safeguarding.     Invites    mem- 
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Another  Mexican  Invasion 

Once  on  a  time,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  was  a 
Mexican  invasion  that  turned  out  to  be  almost  a  bless- 
ing  in   disguise  —  the  invasion    of    the    Mexican    boll 
weevil.      The    "critter"    was    worse   than  any  modern 
bandit,  but  the  campaign  to  oust  it  saw  the  stai  t  of  a 
new  agricultural  economy  in  the  United  States  in  which 
farmers'   co-operative   work    and    the    Department   of 
Agriculture  join   hands.     An  epitome  of  it  in  the  re- 
generation of  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  in 

The  Survey  Next  Wee\ 

The  GIST  of  IT- 

THE  GOVERNMENT  at  Washington  is 
to  have  an  institute  to  help  it  work  out  effi- 
cient administration  as  the  Bureaus  of 
Municipal  Research  do  with  city  govern- 
ments.    Page  742. 

NEXT  MONDAY  Congress  will  again 
have  before  it  a  bill  making  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  real 
children's  court  instead  of  a  criminal  court 
for  children ;  and  another  bill  removing  the 
"criminal"  records  which  stand  against  4,000 
children  who  have  broken  a  window  or 
committed  some  similarly  heinous  offense. 
Page  739. 

WARDEN  OSBORNE  has  been  acquitted 
on  the  charge  of  perjury.  Two  other 
charges  are  still  to  be  tried.     Page  739. 

COLORADO'S  GOVERNOR  has  threat- 
ened to  bring  criminal  charges  against  men 
on  strike  because  they  quit  work  without 
giving  the  30  days'  notice  to  their  employers 
required  under  a  recent  statute.    Page  740 

WE  NEED  PREPAREDNESS  all  right, 
argues  Mr.  Thompson.  But  it  must  be  more 
than  military  preparedness.  We  must  be 
ready  to  prevent  war  and  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  overcoming  domestic  bitter- 
ness and  strife  in  unjust  domestic  relations 
Page  743. 

BALTIMORE'S  VICE  REPORT  digs  deep 
into  immorality  among  men  and  women 
who  lead  outwardly  respectable  lives,  and 
exposes  the  system  of  rooming-houses, 
saloons  and  political  protection  which  speed 
up  traffic  on  the  easiest  way.     Page  746. 

THE  CONCLUDING  ARTICLE  on  hu- 
manism's program  which  finds  society's 
ideal  in  "homes  for  women."  Page  750. 
CHICAGO  WOMEN  VOTERS  have 
adopted  a  municipal  platform  which  is  nol 
only  a  challenge  to  their  mayor's  reversion 
to  the  spoils  system  but  a  civic  document 
of  a  high  order.  Page  742. 
TO  SAVE  RETAIL  and  residential  sec- 
tions of  New  York  city  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  manufacturing  the  Commission  on 
Building  Districts  and  Restrictions  has 
gone  over  the  whole  area  of  the  greater 
city  and  proposed  a  zone  plan  which  reck- 
ons with  every  block.  Page  752. 
SACRAMENTO  has  adopted  the  city  plan 
prepared  by  John  Nolen.  Page  756.  And 
Oakland  and  Berkeley  have  before  them  a 
rounded  report  by  the  German  city  planner. 
Werner  Hegemann.  Page  757. 
SAUK  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN,  has  sur- 
veyed its  social  assets  and  liabilities  through 
its  county  school  children.     Page  755. 

WHEREIN  JOHN  FITCH  figures  that  no 
one  is  going  to  fall  off  even  if  the  indus- 
trial world  is  upside  down.     Page  758 

POLITICAL  ACTION  has  been  the  least 
of  union  labor's  activities  in  this  country 
and  probably  will  be,  argues  Professor 
Carlton,  until  the  "aristocrats  of  labor"— 
the  highly-paid  skilled  men— feel  the  pinch 
of  cheap  machine  competition.  Then  all 
will  depend  on  whether  they  turn  to  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen  or  to  the  unskilled 
as  their  allies      Page  759. 
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REMOVING    THE    STIGMA   OP 
CRIME  FROM  CHILDREN 

Having  stigmatized  thousands 
of  little  children  as  "criminal,"  the 
United  States  will  rid  itself  of  the  stigma 
which  thus  attaches  to  it,  if  two  bills 
now  pending  in  Congress  are  passed. 
These  would  provide  a  new  juvenile 
court  law  and  remove  the  "criminal  rec- 
ords" standing  against  more  than  4,000 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  children,  who  number  about  one 
quarter  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  district  Juvenile  Court  since 
1907,  were  "convicted  of  crime" — which 
may  have  been  merely  the  larceny  of 
a  newspaper — and  because  of  this  fact 
have  a  "record"  which  would  forever 
disqualify  them  from  jury  duty,  and  per- 
haps from  holding  office,  or  from  enter- 
ing the  public  service. 

No  matter  how  well  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  con- 
ducted— and  its  present  judge  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Juvenile  Court  work- 
ers of  the  country — the  law  upon  which 
it  is  based  created  it  essentially  as  a  po- 
lice court  for  children,  with  procedure 
and  terminology  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  criminal  law  and  criminal 
courts. 

Early  in  1914  Attorney-General  Mc- 
Reynolds  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Bernard  Flexner,  chairman,  and 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Father  William  J. 
Kerby,  Walter  C.  Clephane  and  William 
H.  Baldwin  to  suggest  the  "amendment, 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pertain- 
ing to  children  and  to  the  jurisdiction, 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  district."  This  committee 
early  in  1915  made  its  report,  including 
the  drafts  of  the  two  bills  now  pending. 

On  March  13,  the  House  devoted  five 
hours  to  the  consideration  of  the  new 
juvenile  court  bill.  No  changes  of 
importance  were  made.  It  comes  up 
again  on  the  next  District  of  Columbia 
day,  March  27,  when  those  interested  in 
modernizing  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the 
national  capital  hope  for  passage. 

The  bill  would  establish  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  law  so  that  "from 
the  moment  the  law  lays  its  hand  upon 
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the  child  it  is  to  protect  and  not  to  pun- 
ish, to  help  and  not  to  stigmatize." 

There  is  some  local  opposition  to  parts 
of  the  bill  which  provide :  that  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  instead  of  by  the  judges  of 
the  Police  Court  and  the  judge  hold- 
ing the  Criminal  Court  as  at  present; 
that  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  place 
children,  if  taken  from  their  parents, 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  individual 
or  an  incorporated  society  or  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  (the  present 
law  names  only  the  latter  agency)  ;  that 
the  court  shall  continue  to  have  juris- 
diction over  the  child  even  though  the 
child  is  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
another  agency;  and  that  the  detention 
home  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  instead  of  the  police. 

The  chairman  of  the  district  commit- 
tee and  the  member  of  the  committee 
who  has  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Those  in  touch 
with  the  situation  believe  that  the  bills 
will  pass  in  substantially  their  original 
form. 
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ARDEN     OSBORNE    ACQUIT- 
TBD  ON    URST  CHAKGE 


Without  permitting  the  case 
to  go  to  the  jury  for  determination  on 
the  evidence,  Justice  Arthur  S.  Tomp- 
kins, sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Westchester  county  dismissed  the  per- 
jury indictment  against  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne,  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  last  week 
and  directed  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  This 
is  the  first  of  the  two  indictments  against 
Mr.  Osborne  to  come  to  trial.  A  second, 
charging  neglect  of  duty  and  personal 
immorality,  is  set  for  trial  March  30. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  accused  of  perjury 
in  having  sworn  last  summer  to  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph F.  Diedling,  member  of  the  state 
Commission  of  Prisons,  that  there  were 
no  cases  of  sodomy  among  the  inmates 
of  Sing  Sing  prison.  Dr.  Diedling's  in- 
terrogation of  Mr.  Osborne  on  this  point 
was  made  in  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation conducted  by  himself  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  state  commission. 

In  rendering  his  decision,  Justice 
Tompkins  said: 

"To  make  out  the  crime  perjury,  it 
must  appear  that  false  testimony  was 
knowingly,  willingly,  given  by  the  de- 
fendant under  oath  concerning  a  matter 
under  investigation  in  a  judicial  or  other 
proceeding  authorized  by  law.  Two  of 
these  elements  are  lacking  here.  The 
jury  would  not  be  justified  in  finding 
a  wilful  intent  or  purpose  on  the  part  of 
this  defendant." 

The  justice  then  referred  to  the  evi- 
dence concerning  Dr.  Diedling's  investi- 
gation, and  declared  that 

"when  Dr.  Diedling  interrogated  the  de- 
fendant he  knew  substantially  all  the  de- 
fendant knew  concerning  them  [the  im- 
morality cases  among  the  inmates],  and 
it  is  not  possible  he  could  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  defendant's  replies  to  his 
questions.  The  defendant's  refusal  to 
answer  and  his  evasive  replies  were  to 
make  good  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  the  men  when  they  confessed  to  him 
their  offences  and  received  their  pun- 
ishments under  the  prison  management, 
namely,  that  they  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  further  punishment  therefor, 
and  that  he  would  go  to  jail  sooner  than 
betray  their  confidences." 

With    respect    to   Dr.    Diedling's   au- 
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thorization,  Justice  Tompkins  said  that  it 
was  his  interpretation  of  the  statute 
"that  a  single  member  of  the  commission 
may  not  make  an  official  visitation  and 
inspection  unless  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission." To  construe  the  statute  other- 
wise, he  said,  would  be  "to  vest  in 
each  member  of  the  commission  inde- 
pendent power  and  seven  separate  and 
distinct  investigations  and  inspections  of 
the  same  institution  could  be  made  at 
one  and  some  time,  in  harmony  or  in  dis- 
cord with  each  other."  Such  power,  he 
declared,  would  be  productive  of  great 
confusion  and  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commission. 

This  determination  of  the  case,  said 
Justice  Tompkins,  was  not  based  upon 
a  technicality  but  went  "to  the  very 
heart  of  the  case." 

In  cross-examining  Dr.  Diedling, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Osborne,  endeavored  to  discredit  the 
former's  professional  standing.  Dr. 
Diedling  denied  that  while  acting  as  phy- 
sician for  life  insurance  companies  he 
had  ever  certified  "poor  risks."  Mr.  Bat- 
tle then  sought  to  show  that  he  had  en- 
dorsed a  violet-ray  machine  for  a  com- 
mercial concern  on  the  agreement  that 
he  was  to  receive  a  commission  of  20  per 
cent  on  all  sales  made  as  a  result  of  his 
recommendations.  Letters  of  endorse- 
ment, declared  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Diedling  and  bearing  his  signature, 
were  introduced  into  evidence. 
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JIKE'S    PEAK    OR    BUST"    UP 
TO  DATE 

Extensive  work  for  the  im- 
migrant has  recently  been  undertaken 
by  St.  Louis  social  agencies.  The  ac- 
tive movement  was  started  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Mullanphy  Board,  trustee 
of  a  million  dollar  fund  held  by  the  city, 
to  turn  its  income  into  constructive 
work  for  newcomers  [see  The  Survey 
for  May   1,    1915]. 

The  board  has  established  a  traveler's 
aid  bureau  at  the  Union  Station,  but 
the  terms  of  the  will  under  which  the 
fund  was  left  to  the  city  half  a  century 
ago  prevent  it  from  giving  direct  aid 
excepting  to  persons  "on  their  way  bona 
fide  to  settle  in  the  West."  The  city 
counselor  is  preparing  to  bring  suit  in 
the  courts  to  have  the  will  construed  so 
that  the  fund  may  be  used  for  all  im- 
migrants or  travelers,  whether  passing 
through  St.  Louis  or  settling  there. 

A  complete  study  of  the  local  immi- 
gration situation  made  by  Ruth  Craw- 
ford, just  published  by  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy,  will  doubt- 
less be  used  as  the  basis  of  the  city's  pro- 
gram for  aid  of  the  immigrant.  The 
public  schools  within  the  last  month 
have  started  the  first  public  citizenship 
classes  for  aliens  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Naturalization  Bu- 
reau, with  a  view  to  making  graduation 
from     public     school      evening     classes 


equivalent  to  passing  the  naturalization 
examinations.  This  work  is  being  sup- 
plemented by  classes  conducted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  various  centers  through- 
out the  city  under  the  direction  of  their 
immigration  secretary,  Harry  ter  Braak. 
A  second  Americanization  Day  is 
planned  for  July  4,  to  be  held  in  the 
city's  town-hall,  the  Coliseum.  Public 
interest  in  the  whole  problem  is  being 
aroused  by  newspaper  publicity  and 
meetings.  The  Civic  League  recently 
organized  a  special  Americanization 
meeting  with  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Charles  Nagel,  as  the 
principal  speaker. 

ACQUITTAL    FOR    COLORADO 
MINERS 

The  first  case  growing  out  of 
the  uprising  that  followed  the  Ludlow 
battle  in  Colorado  on  April  20,  1914,  has 
resulted  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  At  the 
so-called  "battle  of  the  hog-back"  at 
Walsenburg,  April  29,  1914,  Major  Les- 
ter, a  member  of  the  militia  and  a  Red 
Cross  physician,  was  killed.  Four  min- 
ers charged  with  his  murder  have  re- 
cently been  found  not  guilty  at  Castle 
Rock,  Col.,  at  the  end  of  two  months' 
trial. 

On  the  petition  of  the  defendants  the 
trial  was  removed  from  Huerfano  coun- 
ty, where  the  battle  took  place,  to  Doug- 
las county,  200  miles  north.  The  county 
is  agricultural  and  the  jury,  made  up  of 
eight  farmers  and  four  stockmen,  agreed 
to  their  verdict  on  the  first  ballot. 

This  verdict  is  considered  a  most  im- 
portant victory  for  the  miners.  About 
seventy  other  indictments  are  still  out- 
standing in  which  the  evidence  is  largely 
the  same  as  in  the  case  just  decided.  Be- 
side these,  several  hundred  cases  grow- 
ing out  of  the  strike  remain  to  be  tried. 
Using  the  recent  trial  as  a  text,  leading 
Denver  papers  are  renewing  their  appeal 
that  all  cases  be  dismissed. 

STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN   BEFORE 
YOU  STRIKE 

The  criminal  prosecution  of 
men  on  strike  because  they  do  not  go 
back  to  work  when  told  by  a  state  offi- 
cial that  they  must  do  so  is  a  new  idea  in 
America.  The  subject  became  a  live  one, 
however,  when  Governor  Carlson  of 
Colorado  threatened  such  action  against 
700  men  on  strike  at  Leadville,  at  a 
smelter  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 

"I  am  informed,"  said  the  governor, 
"that  these  men,  because  of  their  num- 
bers, feel  safe  in  their  present  criminal 
practice.  Tbey  are  following  foolish 
counsel  for,  if  the  local  police  are  un- 
able to  enforce  the  court's  mandates,  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  state  govern- 
ment if  necessary  will  be  brought  into 
action  promptly  and  effectively." 

An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Colorado  brings  the 
information  that  700  or  800  men  employ- 


ed at  the  smelter  quit  work  on  February 
21  and  22.  They  alleged  a  number  of 
grievances  including  assignment  of 
wages  and  being  compelled  to  trade  at 
a  particular  store,  and  the  paying  of 
money  to  bosses  in  return  for  jobs.  The 
chief  demand,  however,  was  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages.  According  to  news- 
paper reports,  they  have  been  getting 
from  $2.10  to  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  asked  for  an  increase  of  fifty 
cents  a  day. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  unique  in 
the  situation,  but  their  action  in  going 
on  strike  as  they  did  was  contrary  to  a 
law  passed  by  the  1915  legislature  of 
Colorado.  This  law  provides  that  em- 
ployers and  employes  shall  give  thirty 
days'  notice  of  any  intended  change  in 
conditions  of  employment  with  respect 
to  wages  or  hours  and  that  after  investi- 
gation has  been  begun  by  the  state  In- 
dustrial Commission  there  shall  be 
neither  a  strike  nor  a  lockout  until  the 
commission  has  made  its  findings.  The 
beginning  of  this  strike,  therefore,  with- 
out having  given  notice  of  the  demand 
and  then  waiting  thirty  days,  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

The  entire  Industrial  Commission 
went  at  once  to  Leadville  and  found  that 
the  strikers  were  principally  unnatural- 
ized foreigners,  for  the  most  part  un- 
able to  speak  English.  A  letter  from 
the  commission  states  that  the  strikers 

"in  all  probability  had  never  heard  of  the 
industrial  law.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
the  commisssion  did  not  seek  to  institute 
prosecutions  under  the  criminal  law  as 
could  have  been  done,  but  sought  to  per- 
suade the  men  to  go  back  to  work  and 
obey  the  law  and  have  their  grievances 
investigated  in  a  lawful  manner.  .  . 
In  four  days  the  commission  succeeded 
and  practically  all  of  the  men  have  re- 
turned to  work.  Their  differences  are 
now  being  investigated  by  the  commis- 
sion which  will  in  due  time  make  a  re- 
port. .  .  .  The  smelting  company 
has  offered  to  adjust  every  grievance  as 
the  Industrial  Commission  may  think 
best  except  the  matter  of  wages  and  this 
is  now  under  investigation.  The  whole 
result  was  a  triumph  for  the  law  and  is 
a    vindication    of    its    provisions." 

In  a  statement  given  out  before  the 
commission  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
men  back  to  work,  Governor  Carlson 
said: 

"The  striking  smelter  men  at  Leadville 
are  guilty  of  a  brazen  and  insolent  de- 
fiance of  that  provision  of  the  indus- 
trial law  which  compels  thirty  days'  no- 
tice to  the  Industrial  Commission  be- 
fore men  go  out  on  strike." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  has  intervened  in 
the  case  of  an  industrial  dispute  under 
the  law  in  question.  There  was  a  strike 
of  Pueblo  barbers  some  time  back  and 
the  commission  cited  the  leaders  to  ap- 
pear before  them  in  Denver  and  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  law.    This  trouble  was 
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speedily  adjusted  through  negotiations 
and  no  test  was  made  of  the  law  itself. 
Quoting  further  from  the  letter  of  the 
Industrial  Commission : 

'It  is  entirely  within  the  truth  to  state 
that  the  law  is  working  very  well.  Prac- 
tically every  group  of  laboring  men  in 
the  state  and  every  labor  union  is  con- 
scientiously complying  with  these  provi- 
sions. The  commission  has  had  two 
formal  investigations  and  made  its  find- 
ings. These  were  in  the  tailoring  and 
machinist  trades.  The  tailoring  dis- 
pute is  entirely  adjusted;  the  machinists' 
dispute  is  pending  between  the  employer 
and  the  employes." 

FOR    THE    STUDY    OF    NEGRO 
HISTORY 

To  unearth  the  Negro  and  his 
contributions  to  civilization  is,  in  brief, 
the  purpose  of  the  recently  organized 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History.  Funds  will  be  raised  to 
employ  investigators  to  collect  all  histor- 
ical and  sociological  material  bearing  on 
the  Negro  and  the  first  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History  has  been  pub- 
lished. (Quarterly,  $1  a  year,  2223 
Twelfth  street,  Washington,  D.  C).  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  director  of  re- 
search is  Carter  G.  Woodson  whose  re- 
cent volume,  The  Education  of  the  Negro 
Prior  to  1861,  was  reviewed  in  The 
Survey  for  January  29. 

Mr.  Woodson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  won  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Harvard  and  has  worked  in  the 
department  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris.  Following  three  years'  service 
as  a  supervisor  of  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines he  traveled  over  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe. 

In  a  statement  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  new  association,  Dr.  Wood- 
son says:  "In  recording  the  progress  of 
mankind,  historians  have  regarded  the 
so-called  white  man's  civilization  as  in 
indigenous  development  supreme  and 
absolute  among  the  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Most  men  concede  the  superior- 
ity of  modern  civilization,  but  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  a  development  peculiar  to 
a  single  race  has  long  since  passed 
among    scholars.  .  As    to    the 

progress  of  the  people  of  African  de- 
scent, writers  have  been  very  unchar- 
itable. Not  knowing  anything  worth 
while  about  Africa  and  unwilling  to  learn 
much  about  it,  they  have  published  it 
abroad  that  nothing  remarkable  has  hap- 
pened there.  They  have  thus  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  weakness  of  thinking  that 
what  one  does  not  know  of,  does  not 
exist. 

"Scholars  in  Europe,  however,  are  be- 
ginning to  eradicate  this  error.  A  few 
bold  thinkers  in  this  country,  like  Pro- 
fessor Boas,  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  same  problem.  And  it  does 
not  require  so  much  argument  to  con- 
vince an  intelligent  person  that  a  race 
could  not  have  so  long  controlled  a  large 
continent  without  contributing  to  civi- 
lization something  which  has  influenced 
the  progress  of  other  nations. 


"Probably  Guilty" 

y^HE  courtroom  was  crowded 
■*■  and  interest  centered  on  a 
slight,  palcfaccd  young  man  stand- 
ing in  the  pen  and  facing  the 
court.  The  charge  was  attempted 
murder  and  the  man  pleaded 
guilty.  Then  the  police  officer 
who  had  made  the  arrest  went  on 
the  witness  stand  and  told  his 
story.  The  prisoner  had  been 
seen  by  two  fishermen  wading  into 
the  waters  of  the  cove,  clasping 
an  infant  in  his  arms.  One  of  the 
fishermen  put  out  in  a  boat,  the 
other  called  the  police.  The  man 
had  told  a  confused  story  of  do- 
mestic difficulties,  failure  to  find 
work  and  the  determination  to 
"end  it  all"  for  himself  and  his 
child.  Two  general  practitioners 
had  tested  the  man's  mental  con- 
dition in  a  brief  interview  before 
court  opened  and  adjudged  him 
sane.  He  was  found  probably 
guilty  by  the  court,  held  over  for 
the  grand  jury  in  $3,000  bail,  and 
failing  to  furnish  this  amount  was 
committed  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  the  three  months  inter- 
vening before  the  next  grand  jury 
sitting. 

Following  arc  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  as  presented  to  the  pro- 
bation officer  before  the  case  zvas 
heard: 

The  man  has  previously  made 
three  attempts  at  suicide,  and  at 
one  time  he  tried  to  do  away  with 
his  entire  family  by  turning  on 
the  gas.  He  has  recently  been  an 
inmate  of  an  insane  hospital  for 
three  months,  and  is  moreover  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  tuberculosis. 

After  the  finding  of  the  court, 
the  man's  young  zvife,  called  from 
her  work  in  the  mill  to  be  on  hand 
as  a  witness,  told  the  police  officer 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  she 
knew  "her  man  is  not  all  there" 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  "shut  up 
in  a  hospital,  not  sent  to  prison." 

If  the  man  had  been  under  sen- 
tence he  could  have  been  sent  to 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  As  it 
zvas,  he  was  merely  committed  to 
jail  because  he  could  not  raise 
$3,000  bail  (small  wonder)  and  so 
was  denied  the  medical  care  which 
might  have  saved  his  life. 

Might  not  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  more  time,  a  little  more  ef- 
fort, on  the  part  of  the  police  and 
the  court  have  served  to  "differ- 
entiate" this  man  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  secure  for  him  the  kind 
of  care  he  needs? — H.  P.  K. 


"With  the  same  thought  the  people  of 
our  southern  states  are  gradually  realiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Negroes  among 
them  are  not  so  much  the  products  of  an 
older  civilization  as  the  makers  of  the 
present  civilization. 

"The  people  of  color  in  the  United 
States,  therefore,  are  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  scientific  study.     Students  of  his- 


tory here,  however,  are  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  historians  of  the 
past  to  take  note  of  Negroes.  The  his- 
tory of  the  colored  people  is  still  hidden 
in  numerous  documents,  which  in  many 
places  are  now  being  thrown  away.  It 
is  to  save  and  make  available  this  liter- 
ature that  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History  was  formed." 

FOR    EFFICIENCY    IN     FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ever  since  President  Taft's  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency  stud- 
ied and  reported  on  the  administrative 
methods  of  the  federal  government,  a 
group  of  public-spirited  citizens  have 
hoped  to  develop  some  plan  to  carry  on 
its  work.  This  is  now  provided  through 
the  recent  establishment  of  an  Institute 
for  Government  Research. 

The  hostility  of  Congress  when  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  prevented  a 
continuance,  under  public  authority,  of 
the  work  the  Taft  commission  had 
started.  This  strengthened  the  belief 
held  by  some  of  those  identified  with 
the  commission  that  the  most  effective 
effort  could  be  secured  through  an  out- 
side non-partisan  agency.  Thus  the 
idea  which  found  its  first  expression  in 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, which  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  bureaus  in  many 
other  cities,  and  which  led  to  the  Taft 
commission,  has  now  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  new  institute  to  do 
for  the  federal  government  what  the 
original  bureau  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  municipal  administration  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  magnitude  of  its  task  is  meas- 
ured by  the  billion  dollar  budgets  which 
first  startled  the  nation  and  now  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course.  The  or- 
ganization scheme  of  bureaus  in  the 
federal  departments  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive much  attention — the  Taft  commis- 
sion declared,  for  example,  that  by  com- 
bining under  one  management  the  light 
house  service,  the  life  saving  service  and 
the  revenue  cutter  service  patrolling  the 
coast,  not  less  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  could  be  saved.  In  one  office  it 
believed,  after  studying  the  day's  work 
of  every  man  employed,  that  $325,000 
out  of  $758,000  could  be  saved. 

The  new  institute  is  expected  to  fol- 
low the  same  policy  as  that  pursued  by 
the  various  bureaus  of  municipal  re- 
search, co-operating  with  officials  in  im- 
proving administrative  organization  and 
methods. 

The  trustees  number  twenty  and  in- 
clude three  distinct  elements — men  of 
academic  attainment,  successful  execu- 
tives in  large  business  affairs,  and  men 
of  experience  in  governmental  service 
Financial  backing  is  sought  on  pledges 
which  will  assume  adequate  funds  for 
several  years  and  the  larger  part  of  this 
support  is  to  be  raised  outside  of  New 
York      Tt  is  expected  that  the  staff  will 
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include  men  who  had  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency.  The  trustees  are  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
Baltimore;  vice  chairman,  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  St.  Louis;  secretary,  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  Charlottesville,  Va. ; 
treasurer,  Frederick  Strauss,  New  York; 
James  F.  Curtis,  New  York;  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  New  York ;  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Raymond  B.  Fosdick, 
New  York ;  Felix  Frankfurter,  Cam- 
bridge; Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  New  York; 
James  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  C.  Lombardi, 
Dallas;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Cambridge; 
Samuel  Mather,  Cleveland ;  Charles  P. 
Neill,  Washington;  Martin  W.  Ryerson, 
Chicago;  Theodore  N.  Vail,  New  York; 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Madison,  Wis.; 
and  Robert  S.  Woodward,  "Washington. 

THE   CHICAGO  WOMEN'S  CITY 
PLAHOKM 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  political  history 
of  Chicago,"  said  Alderman  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  as  he  left  the  great  massmeet- 
ing  of  women  citizens  on  March  18.  "If 
it  had  been  held  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
situation  against  which  it  protests  could 
not  have  existed,"  he  added,  for  there 
were  present  many  more  than  enough 
voters  to  have  reversed  the  majority  of 
2,300  which  nominated  Mayor  Thomp- 
son and  which  might  have  made  Chief 
Justice  Harry  Olson  mayor  of  Chicago. 

The  great  Auditorium  held  its  thou- 
sands of  auditors  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  a  Saturday  noon  until  the  fifteen 
speakers  had  covered  every  plank  in  the 
women's  municipal  platform. 

It  is  held  to  be  the  best  program  for 
independent  voters,  if  not  the  only  one, 
ever  submitted  to  the  citizenship.  Al- 
though called  forth  by  the  attempt  of  the 
present  administration  to  revert  to  the 
long  since  abandoned  partisan  control 
of  the  City  Council  and  the  spoils  sys- 
tem of  appointment  to  office,  the  plat- 
form, as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  meet- 
ing, aimed  to  be  far  more  than  a  protest. 
The  fire  of  indignation  flashed,  indeed, 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  covering  eva- 
sions and  violations  of  law  under  the 
claim  of  '-.v-enforcement  based  only  on 
the  order  closing  the  saloons  on  Sunday. 

But  the  applause  of  the  people  was 
still  more  emphatic  in  support  of  the 
constructive  policies  advanced;  in  en- 
thusiasm for  the  merit  required  by  the 
civil  service  law  for  appointment  to 
office,  for  a  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  for  measures  pre- 
venting both  disease  and  crime,  and  for 
the  development  of  a  police  policy  that 
shall  be  more  affirmative  and  construc- 
tive than  repressive. 

The  men  and  women  who  spoke 
voiced  the  deepening  convictions  of  the 
most  representative  constituencies  in  the 
city     and     the     women's     massmeeting 


looked  to  many  like  the  return  of  the 
tide  to  its  former  forward-moving  chan- 
nels. 

The  platform  declares  that 

"when  in  the  administration  of  the  city 
government,  officials  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
entire  community  give  evidence  that  they 
are  violating  the  trust  imposed  in  them, 
select  their  subordinates  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  a  political  party,  and 
attempt  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
a  co-ordinate  department  of  government, 
it  is  appropriate  that  those  women  who 
value  the  welfare  of  the  city  above  per- 
sonal or  party  advantages  should  make 
known  the  principles  which  govern  their 
civic  activities." 

The  widest  extension  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice law  is  demanded  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare on  a  merit  basis. 

Affirming  that  "it  is  the  first  duty  of 
Chicago  to  protect  the  health  of  its  citi- 
zens," demand  is  made  that  the  City 
Waste  Commission's  recommendations 
be  carried  out — the  city  to  acquire  equip- 
ment for  removing  waste  and  an  inciner- 
ation plant;  that  the  highest  type  of 
medical  officers  be  selected  for  the 
school  inspection  service;  that  basement 
bakeshops  and  kitchens  be  done  away 
with. 

As  to  schools,  the  demands  are  to  di- 
vorce them  from  politics,  to  select  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  and  all 
school  officials  solely  on  a  basis  of  abil- 
ity and  training  without  interference  by 
the  mayor;  to  permit  teachers  "to  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  of  citizens,  including 
freedom  of  organization  and  political  ac- 
tion"; to  increase  adult  education  and 
community  service. 

A  department  of  public  recreation  to 
consolidate  all  existing  parks  and  recrea- 
tion centers  is  recommended. 

To  secure  enforcement  of  housing 
ordinances,  the  demands  are  for  more 
and  better  sanitary  and  building  inspec- 
tors, increased  activity  by  the  city  at- 
torney in  prosecuting  violations  and  in- 
creased interest  by  the  judges  before 
whom  the  cases  are  tried,  and  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  City  Council's  practice 
of  granting  exemptions. 

As  to  crime,  the  platform  holds  that 
in  so  far  as  it  "is  the  result  of  poverty, 
bad  environment,  inadequate  education 
or  defective  mentality,  the  community 
cannot  rely  only  on  prosecution  for  the 
prevention  of  crime."  To  reduce  the 
temptations  which  lead  to  crime,  it  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  all  places 
of  amusement,  close  cabarets,  stop  the 
sale  of  firearms  and  vigorously  enforce 
all  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  young  people.  It  endorses  the 
recommendations  of  the  City  Council 
Committee  on  Crime  [see  The  Survey 
for  March  18],  condemns  "the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the 
liquor  committee  as  at  present  constitu- 
ted." recommends  separate  detention  in- 


stitutions for  women  and  boys,  and  the 
separation  of  the  House  of  Shelter  and 
the  Bridewell. 

In  spite  of  "constantly  repeated  evi- 
dence" the  makers  of  the  platform  "re- 
fuse to  become  discouraged  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  [the  police  depart- 
ment's] being  placed  on  a  basis  of  honest 
and  efficient  service."  Reorganization 
of  the  policewomen,  with  a  woman  su- 
pervision is  demanded;  a  special  strike 
bureau  "especially  organized  to  consider 
the  rights  and  secure  protection  for  both 
employers  and  employes  and  with  au- 
thority to  take  charge  of  policing  indus- 
trial districts  during  strikes";  and  the 
rebuilding  of  "Chicago's  wretched  police 
stations." 

Women  are  called  upon  to  refuse  to 
accept  payment  for  working  at  the  polls 
or  for  any  candidate.  The  whole  assem- 
blage was  pledged  "to  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  and  to  the 
securing  of  equality  of  opportunity  for 
'all  the  children  of  all  the  people,' " 
by  voting  only  for  those  candidates 
"whose  record  proves  them  devoted  to 
those  principles  and  competent  to  fur- 
ther them." 


o 


PPOSITION  TO  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE  DIVJDhD 


The  hearing  on  the  Mill's 
health  insurance  bill  at  Albany  on  March 
14  was  encouraging  to  its  supporters. 
Most  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  favored  the  principle  of 
health  insurance  and  instead  of  arguing 
against  the  proposal  they  urged  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question. 

Representatives  of  interests  who  were 
opposing  the  bill  found  other  representa- 
tives of  the  same  interests  favoring  it. 
James  P.  Holland,  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Peter  Brady, 
secretary  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  New  York  city,  appeared  in 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  the  work- 
ers ought  not  to  pay  anything  toward  the 
insurance  fund  and  that  labor  had  not 
been  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  bill. 
An  adverse  letter  from  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers  was  read.  On  the  other  hand,  Pauline 
Newman,  appearing  for  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  fav- 
ored the  bill  but  opposed  the  omission  of 
maternity  benefits. 

Representatives  of  the  Typothetae  and 
of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants  appeared  in  opposition,  and 
F.  C.  Huyck,  proprietor  of  an  Albany 
textile  mill,  favored  the  measure.  He 
spoke  of  the  voluntary  health  insurance 
system  that  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  his  plant  for  several  years  as 
evidence  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
such  a  provision. 

Even  the  doctors  found  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  Lined  up  sol- 
idly in  favor  of  the  bill  were  the  repre- 
sentatives and  spokesmen  of  social  and 
civic  organizations. 


Preparedness  and  the  People 

By  William  0.  Thompson 


PREPAREDNESS!  Around  this 
inoffensive  synonym  for  fore- 
thought have  gathered  our  vocifer- 
ous and  contentious  elements  who 
like  gallant  chargers  sniff  the  battle 
from  afar.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  is 
owed  to  preparedness  by  the  fighting 
pacifists — and  hosts  of  others  whose  old 
line  fighting  hobbies  were  getting  a  bit 
shop-worn  and  were  palling  on  public 
attention.  In  preparedness  they  are 
born  again  and  with  youth  rejuvenated 
they  leap  aggressively  into  the  combat. 
The  ordinary  citizen  who  wants  to  do 
the  sensible  thing  is  "some  worm"  when 
compared  to  the  belligerent  pacifists  who 
fight  so  hard  for  peace  that  all  others 
are  "hellions."  If  you  want  to  see  the 
blazing  eyes  of  wrath  and  the  white 
heat  of  righteous  (always  righteous)  in- 
dignation— if  you  want  to  know  how 
fearful  human  passions  run,  talk  to  a 
pacifist.  Then  you  will  certainly,  realize 
that  war  must  be  hell.  You  will  also  un- 
derstand why  the  good  Lord  stopped  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

In  times  of  piping  peace,  the  "bellig- 
erents" of  the  land — those  of  ardent  na- 
tures and  heroic  souls — gathered  around 
their  "causes"  like  the  fighting  clans  of 
Scotland  round  their  chiefs,  and  they 
laid  to  and  smote  with  jawbones  the 
causeless  herd — and  it  was  a  fine  sport, 
but  also  it  was  a  good  scrap  and  no 
crew  of  a  battleship  ever  felt  better 
when  a  telling  shot  was  made  than  they. 
And  now  fighting  for  peace  is  making 
quite  a  hit  with  the  "aggressives,"  the 
meek  but  smiting  pacifists. 

It  would  be  unfair  of  us  who  are  not 
so  "holy  as  thou"  to  condemn  the  paci- 
fists for  this  fierce  fighting  spirit,  as  we 
believe  progress  comes  from  struggle, 
from  the  conflict  of  ideas.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  pacifists,  however,  as  man  is 
a  two-fisted  animal,  it  is  but  a  step  from 
a  contest  of  ideas  to  a  contest  of  physical 
force,  as  the  latter  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  man  resists  the  dominance  of 
objectionable  ideas  and  furthers  his  own, 
and  in  doing  so,  he  is  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  struggle  in  life — all  life,  wheth- 
er in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  fact  that  the  use  of  physical  force 
is  part  of  the  history  of  such  advanced 
and  democratic  movements  as  the  femin- 
ists and  labor  movements  and  is  not 
solely  the  prerogative  of  governments, 
would  seem  to  prove  that  at  least  at  this 
stage  of  the  world's  progress,  it  is  one 
of  the  universally  used  weapons  of  man. 
If  the  struggle  and  combat  which  has 
characterized  man's  life  had  reached 
that  point  of  evolution  where  it  was 
limited  in  its  final  expression  to  the  bal- 
lot or  similar  peaceable  means,  any  sug- 


LT ERE  we  have  an  argument 
-*-*  for  preparedness  which  has 
two  distinctions.  First,  it  binds 
up  with  proposals  for  military 
equipment  equally  vigorous  pro- 
posals for  developing  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  people,  and  for  re- 
moving the  causes  of  internal  con- 
flict which  divide  and  weaken  the 
nation  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Second,  the  author  is,  if  judged  by 
practical  performance,  a  promoter 
of  peace  in  the  industrial  field;  a 
man  whose  work  has  tended  to  les- 
sen friction  and  bring  order  into 
our  economic  life.  For  Mr. 
Thompson  was  one  of  the  develop- 
ers of  the  collective  bargain  in  the 
Hart,  Schaffncr  and  Marx  plant  in 
iqii,  and  has  been  a  member  of  its 
board  of  arbitration  since.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion under  the  late  protocol  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  in 
New  York,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  corresponding  board  in  that 
industry  in  Chicago;  a  member  of 
the  board  of  arbitration,  also,  in 
the  Hcrzog  factory  under  the  set- 
tlement of  1915  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  conciliation  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  counsel 
for  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  visited  the 
English  industrial  districts  and 
studied  the  conditions  he  describes 
in  his  text. — Editor. 


gestion  of  preparation  for  a  resort  to 
arms  would  of  course  be  wanton.  But 
men  have  not  so  adjusted  their  affairs 
and  are  not  apt  in  the  near  future  to  so 
adjust  them  as  to  do  away  with  the  ap- 
peal to  force.  Unfortunately,  our  per- 
ception of  our  rights  and  of  peaceable 
means  of  adjusting  contending  claims  is 
still  hazy.  Arbitration  even  in  local  in- 
dustrial matters  is  groping  its  way.  The 
development  of  principles  and  clear 
views  of  the  relations  of  nations  and  of 
men  has  some  distance  yet  to  travel  be- 
fore it  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  many  contending 
principles  and  positions  of  men. 

In  the  meantime,  men  still  retain  their 
passions,  their  hate  and  their  bitterness, 
and  when  national  contentions  arise 
these  lead  to  war  not  only  of  govern- 
ments but  of  peoples. 

If  it  is  true  that  struggle  and  combat 
are  elements  of  life  then  preparedness  is 
proper,  and  the  question  becomes  rather 
one  of  what  kind  of  preparedness  should 
be  undertaken. 

Preparedness  as  applied  to  our  foreign 
relations  must  mean  not  only  being  ready 


for  war  if  it  must  come,  but  also  the 
preventing  of  war  if  possible — the  em- 
phasizing of  the  diplomatic  as  against 
the  militaristic  settlement  of  internation- 
al disputes,  and  any  program  for  pre- 
paredness should  provide  first  for  a  well 
organized,  systematic  study  of  foreign 
relations — of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
war  and  of  the  means  of  reducing  such 
causes  in  the  future  and  adjusting  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceable  means. 

This  work  should  not  be  left  to  the 
haphazard  of  ordinary  politics  and 
statesmanship,  nor  be  left  to  lie  without 
special  emphasis  in  the  general  domain 
of  the  Department  of  State,  which  has 
multitudinous  duties.  It  should  be  made 
definitely  and  distinctly  a  special  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  governmental  agen- 
cies, either  by  way  of  a  commission  on 
foreign  relations,  a  separate  bureau  in 
the  State  Department,  or  by  specific  com- 
mand Congress  should  require  definite 
work  from  the  State  Department  in  that 
field. 

Men  of  prominence  with  judicial  qual- 
ities should  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the 
work,  and  what  is  now  done  by  rule  of 
thumb  should  receive  connected  and 
systematic  study,  and  the  work  of  this 
department  should,  where  possible,  be 
the  subject  of  bulletins  issued  from  time 
to  time  to  the  people,  so  that  those  who 
cared  to  could  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  being  done.  This  would  tend  to  the- 
education  of  our  people  as  well  as  of  our 
government,  and  such  education  would' 
cause  reason  and  common  sense  to  be- 
come more  and  more  factors  in  our 
foreign  relations,  and  passion  and  preju- 
dice less. 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  war,  there  is  a  vast  field 
of  facts  relating  to  various  adjustments 
of  international  difficulties,  between  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  These  would  be 
collected  and  studied,  and  from  this 
study  tentative  suggestions  would  nat- 
urally arise  from  time  to  time  which 
would  lead  to  progress  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  by  mediation  and  arbitration, 
and  thus  would  cause  a  gradual  narrow- 
ing of  the  field  of  causes  for  war.  It 
would  be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  on 
firm  ground  for  the  building  of  a  court 
of  super-national  jurisdiction  for  the  ad- 
judication of  most,  if  not  all,  internation- 
al disputes.  All  hope  for  such  a  court 
is  doomed  to  disappointment  where  so 
much  darkness  and  ignorance  encompass 
both  governments  and  people  as  today. 

In  any  consideration  of  preparedness 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  country 
prepares  for  war  during  peace.  It  can- 
not immediately  change  the  basic  condi- 
tion of  its  people,  nor  in  a  democracy, 
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except  perhaps  under  the  fear  of  im- 
minent invasion,  can  it  upon  being  thrust 
into  war  immediately  change  the  deep 
grounded  habits,  customs,  and  opinions 
of  the  people.  Consequently  preparing 
for  war  means  more  than  merely  piling 
up  ammunition  and  guns.  It  means  a 
good  deal  more  than  creating  armies  and 
navies. 

Real  Preparedness 

A  country  that  is  really  prepared  for 
war,  must  not  only  have  all  these  but  it 
must  have  a  sound  physical  condition 
among  the  people;  a  reasonable  unity  of 
opinion,  or  to  state  it  differently,  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  any  widespread 
or  bitter  dissensions  which  strike  at  the 
national  strength ;  and  a  workable  co- 
operation or  cohesion  of  the  various  ele 
ments  which  constitute  society. 

You  not  only  must  have  arms  for  the 
soldier  but  you  must  have  a  soldier — a 
man  of  strength,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
you  must  give  him  a  country  worthy  of 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  In- 
ternal troubles,  particularly  those  arising 
out  of  a  sense  of  outraged  justice ; 
health-destroying  living  conditions  and 
demoralizing  habits,  such  as  that  of  ex- 
cessive drinking,  weaken  the  fighting 
power  of  the  nation,  and  war  today,  as 
never  before,  requires  the  entire  re- 
sources of  a  nation  of  men  and  money, — 
even  unto  the  last  penny  and  the  last 
ounce  of  muscle.  The  terrific  strain 
bears  down  heavily  on  the  whole  struc- 
ture and  if  the  fabric  is  weak  a  national 
collapse  is  the  penalty. 

The  main  resource,  as  always,  is  in  a 
hardy  and  enlightened  manhood,  for  in 
the  end  it  is  the  human  heart  and  head 
and  hand  that  spells  success  or  failure. 
A  race  of  weaklings  never  yet  has  sur- 
vived in  the  historic  struggles  of  the 
world,  and  so  if  we  really  mean  to  pre- 
pare, we  must  count  and  conserve  our 
human  resources ;  and  while  we  are 
building  the  biggest  guns,  the  biggest 
battleships,  and  a  great  military  force, 
we  should  be  raising  a  free  and  fearless 
people,  healthy  and  happy. 

And  this  today  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  reckless  indifference,  of  criminal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  if 
it  is  true  or  even  approximately  true,  as 
claimed  by  an  economic  investigator  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  male  workers  of  the 
country,  earn  less  than  $800  a  year,  or  as 
another  states  that  the  average  wage  of 
the  American  working  man  is  $547  a 
year  and,  counting  the  income  of  the  en- 
tire family,  that  82  per  cent  of  American 
families  have  a  gross  income  of  less 
than  $1,200  a  year.  Or,  as  shown  by  a 
third  upon  investigation  of  the  income 
of  15,726  families  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  industries,  that  the  average 
gross  family  income  was  only  $721  a 
year;  that  31  per  cent  of  the  families 
had  incomes  under  $500  a  year,  and  64 
per  cent  of  them  under  $750  a  year;  the 
average  of  all  the  families  being  5.6  per- 


sons. 

Such  incomes  cannot  procure  for  the 
workers  the  living  conditions  in  this 
country,  that  are  necessary  to  build  up 
the  first  requirement  of  preparedness,  a 
healthy,  sturdy  and  intelligent  race  of 
men  and  women. 

This  under-payment  of  the  workers, 
leads  of  necessity  to  under-feeding,  un- 
der-clothing and  improper  housing  of  the 
workers  and  their  families,  to  iack  of 
protection  from  disease,  and  other  dele- 
terious conditions  with  the  result  that 
the  death-rate  among  the  babies  of  the 
poor  is  three  times  that  among  the 
babies  of  the  well-to-do.  And  even  the 
babies  of  the  poor  which  survive  are  the 
greatest  source  of  our  defectives,  sub- 
normals and  delinquents  and  of  the 
shriveled  and  stunted  children  among  us. 

The  under-feeding  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  is  in  my  opinion  the  one  most 
serious  peril  to  the  future  of  the  nation. 
It  is  axomatic  in  stock-breeding  that 
feeding  is  of  the  first  importance,  if  you 
would  have  healthy  and  efficient  stock. 
And  this  feeding  must  not  be  left  till 
birth,  but  should  start  with  the  mother. 
In  addition  the  mother,  prior  to  the 
child's  birth,  must  not  be  worn  out  with 
fatigue  or  broken  down  with  worry.  No 
breeder  of  stock  would  permit  his  dams 
to  be  hard-worked  or  harrassed  during 
this  period.  But  the  mothers  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  underpaid  workers  are  con- 
stantly underfed,  overworked  and  har- 
rassed by  worry. 

In  addition  the  under-payment  of  the 
fathers  forces  the  weak  and  stunted 
children  into  the  factories  at  immature 
ages,  in  order  to  piece  out  the  inadequate 
family  income,  where  in  many  cases  the 
little  remaining  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  children  is  worn  out  and  dissipated. 
The  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  who  are  forced 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  is  estimated 
from  reliable  statistics  at  the  appalling 
number  of  2,500,000.  Surely,  this  con- 
stitutes the  most  serious  part  of  our  na- 
tion's unpreparedness. 

All  this  would  become  tragically  ap- 
parent if  the  nation  were  ever  put  to  the 
supreme  test  of  a  great  world  war.  Any 
desire  for  real  preparedness  will  make 
the  condition  of  the  toilers  of  the  land  a 
matter  of  earnest  and  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

So  far  we  have  considered  foreign  re- 
lations and  the  physical  stamina  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  preparedness.  A 
third  phase  is  bound  up  in  industrial  re- 
lations, as  distinguished  from  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  submerged  portion 
of  our  population.  In  this  field  the  need 
of  attention  has  been  given  special  em- 
phasis by  the  regrettable  conditions  in 
England.  England  is  the  home  of  the 
trade  union  movement,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  movement  is  more  advanced 
there  than  here.  The  progress  of  labor, 
however,  has  been  infinitely  slow  and  the 


steps  forward  have  often  cost  bitterly  in 
the  privation  of  the  workers. 

And  unfortunately  time  brought  no  re- 
laxation in  the  animosity  between  em- 
ployers and  unions.  Both  were  suspi- 
cious, apprehensive,  and  fearful  of  the 
other.  When  the  war  came,  both  part- 
ies, in  my  opinion,  made  earnest  and 
heroic  efforts  to  get  together  for  the 
country's  weal.  The  urgent,  unpreced- 
ented and  colossal  demand  for  munitions 
called  for  many  immediate  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  manufacturing,  on  the  part 
of  both  manufacturers  and  workers, — 
changes  which,  if  they  were  to  be  made 
quickly  as  the  pressing  need  demanded, 
required  harmonious  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  employes  and  employers. 

Instead  of  this  there  was  a  distrust, 
deep-grounded  and  obstinate,  which 
caused  the  changes  in  many  cases  to  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  even  when  the 
parties  wished  harmony.  These  suspi- 
cions were  most  often  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,  who  were  asked  in  many  cases 
to  relinquish  to  the  employer  vital  trade 
rules  and  practices,  which  in  some  in- 
stances had  been  won  only  after  a  cen- 
tury of  struggle.  This  suspicion  was 
met  by  some  employers  with  cries  of 
treason  and  disloyalty  to  the  country  in 
times  of  dire  peril,  which  embittered  the 
workers. 

The  office  of  the  industrial  commis- 
sioner, the  province  of  which  was  to 
handle  obstinate  industrial  disputes  be- 
fore the  war,  continued  its  work.  Its 
powers  were  extended  and  much  splen- 
did mediation  was  done,  but  the  task  was 
too  vast  for  ordinary  machinery.  And 
as  serious  questions  of  manufacturing 
methods  and  supplies,  as  well  as  of  labor 
practices,  were  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention, the  government  gradually  took 
over  the  control  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments. 

In  other  words,  the  government  took 
the  employers'  places,  as  far  as  supreme 
authority  was  concerned,  cut  the  profits 
he  received,  retained  him  as  manager,  al- 
though reserving  the  right  to  dismantle 
the  plant  if  necessary.  By  these  and 
other  means,  England  to  a  great  extent 
has  temporarily  bridged  the  chasm  be- 
tween these  two  classes.  But  it  has 
taken  herculean  efforts  and  wise  leader- 
ship to  bring  this  about  at  a  time  when 
all  efforts  should  have  been  centered  nn 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Workers'  Attitude 

The  estrangement  between  employers 
and  employes,  which  existed  in  England 
before  the  war,  exists  in  this  country  in 
all  its  phases.  Tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people  are  much  more  in- 
terested in  our  internal  economic  condi- 
tion than  in  our  foreign  relations,  and 
have  much  more  bitterness  of  soul 
against  classes  of  their  fellow-country- 
men than  against  any  foreigners.  It  is 
this  division  which  is  going  to  form  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  anv  mili- 
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tary  preparedness,  for  these  workers  look 
upon  such  preparedness  suspiciously,  as  a 
trick  to  embroil  this  country  in  a  foreign 
war  to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalistic 
class  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  work- 
ers, and  also  as  a  covert  move  to  create 
a  great  armed  body  to  be  used  against 
them  by  the  upper  classes.  He  is  no 
friend  of  preparedness,  or  of  the  country, 
who  closes  his  eyes  to  this  condition. 

In  considering  and  judging  the  work- 
ers' attitude  toward  military  prepared- 
ness one  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  told  that  2  per  cent  of  our  people 
own  three-fifths  of  all  our  property  while 
the  poorer  two-thirds  own  a  bare  5  to  6 
per  cent,  and  that  even  four-fifths  of  all 
our  people  own  scarcely  10  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  land,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  told  that  the  average 
wage  of  the  American  working  man  is 
barely  $11  a  week,  with  which  to  sustain 
himself  and  family. 

Any  attempt  for  real  preparedness  can- 
not pass  indifferently  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  while  the  question 
is  not  one  which  will  probably  submit  to 
any  immediate  or  patent  remedy,  it  must 
be  taken  up  seriously,  systematically  and 
courageously,  without  delay,  and  in  the 
proper  spirit,  by  the  government,  by  the 
employers  and  the  employes.  The  spirit 
will  count  for  much. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand" — read  the  history  of  Poland  and 
the  causes  of  its  downfall. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  fourth  phase  of 
preparedness,  and  that  is  military  pre- 
paredness. If  one  requires  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  need  and  will  not  take  a 
lesson  from  the  present  war,  read  the 
history  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  when  6,000  men,  fully 
prepared,  conquered  a  nation  which  was 
divided  in  its  councils  and  which  for 
forty  years  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  been  basking  in  the  de- 
bilitating doctrine  of  non-resistance,  un- 
til its  pulse  was  feeble  and  a  lethargy 
had  paralyzed  the  spirit  of  its  manhood. 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  could 
read  it  without  a  profound  stirring  of  his 
blood  at  the  enfeeblement  which  the 
false  doctrine  of  pacifism  brought  on  a 
great  people. 

If,  however,  England  had  degenerated 
under  the  cloisteral  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor, the  Norman  iron  was  a  tonic  for 
her  veins,  for  under  the  counteracting 
stimulus  of  this  alert  and  aggressive  ele- 
ment, she  rose  Phoenix-like  and  began 
the  making  of  a  great  history. 

The  fate  which  befell  England  800 
years  ago,  and  which  befell  meek  and 
cringing  Korea  only  eight  years  ago,  and 
the  cup  of  which  was  drunk  to  the  full 
by  our  own  American  Indians,  will  be- 
fall any  nation  that  trusts  in  inoffensive 
innocuousness  or  divided  councils  as  a 
defense  against  active,  growing  and  ag- 


gressive nations,  who  may  think  they 
have  a  superior  use  for  the  lands,  the 
lives  or  the  property  of  others. 

The  power  that  has  given  man  domin- 
ion over  the  earth  and  all  things  therein 
is  not  meekness  but  the  power  of  the 
good  right  hand  directed  by  intelligence 
and,  let  us  hope,  also  by  humanity.  But 
one  cannot  stay  by  soft  words  the  ele- 
ments of  growth  or  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  unfortunately  man  has 
not  yet  worked  out  a  way  of  directing 
and  controlling  these  powers  in  all  cases 
without  the  use  of  force.  This  is  evident 
from  a  study  of  ourselves. 

Democracy  and  Force 

Certainly  in  this  country  we  consider 
the  nation,  as  a  whole  a  peaceable  one, 
wherein  the  practice  of  democracy  is 
constantly  growing.  Yet  we  have  need 
of  police,  of  courts,  and  of  jails.  Theft 
and  arson  and  lynching  and  rioting  are 
common  among  us,  nor  are  these  con- 
fined to  the  so-called  criminal  classes. 
We  seem  unable  to  express  our  manhood 
by  the  use  of  the  elective  franchise  with- 
out a  certain  tincture  wherein  manhood 
is  otherwise  expressed  than  in  the  gentle 
art  of  peaceful  persuasion.  And  in  our 
labor  relations  we  have  our  strong-arm 
men,  our  slugging  crews,  and  our  armed 
guards, — often  the  uncertified,  but  never- 
theless the  official  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations that  stand  for  law  and  order, 
and  of  other  organizations  that  preach 
brotherhood  and  solidarity  among  men, 
and  whose  aims  are  idealistic. 

The  fact  is  that  violence,  like  a  crim- 
son thread,  runs  through  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  The  progress  of  civilization 
has  not  proceeded  far  enough  in  our  deal- 
ings with  our  own  countrymen  to  elimi- 
nate it.  In  truth,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
weapon  of  progress  amongst  us — is  up- 
held by  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, endorsed  by  our  state  constitutions 
in  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  rebellion 
and  of  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  is 
openly  preached  as  a  justifiable  weapon 
by  militant  organizations  whose  stated 
aims  are  the  uplifting  of  mankind  and 
the   furtherance  of  justice. 

And  looking  at  the  world  without,  we 
find  battleships  on  every  sea,  forts  at 
every  port,  soldiers  in  every  land,  and 
the  air  is  hardly  ever  free  from  the  re- 
sounding clash  of  war.  Within  a  short 
space  of  years  there  has  come  the  pres- 
ent cataclysmic  struggle  in  Europe,  the 
continuous  performance  in  Mexico,  the 
family  mix-up  in  the  Balkans,  preceded 
by  the  clipping  of  Turkey's  wings,  our 
own  holy  freedom's  war  with  Spain,  the 
subduing  of  the  Philippines  in  the  name 
of  and  upon  the  altar  of  civilization, 
England's  crack  at  the  Boers,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  jar,  Chili's  grab  at  Peru  and 
Bolivia  and  the  perpetual  one-act  pieces 
by  the  republics   of  Central   and   South 


America.  War  and  violence  are  too  uni- 
versal not  to  be  part  of  man's  nature,  and 
any  scheme  of  our  national  existence 
which  blinks  at  these  facts  shows  the 
rankest  blindness  and  the  most  danger- 
ous stupidity  in  dealing  with  the  national 
welfare  and  security. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  us  doze  and 
dream  that  war  will  never  be  our  nation's 
lot,  while  all  the  time  we  are  taking  a 
more  and  more  active  part  in  world  af- 
fairs. We  have  ennunciated  the  Monroe 
doctrine  as  against  the  world,  have  built 
the  Panama  canal,  acquired  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  have  es- 
poused the  cause  of  China,  and  have 
thousands  of  citizens  on  legitimate  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  thousands  of  government 
officials,  scattered  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  whom  in  good  faith  we  are 
bound  to  protect. 

Furthermore,  we  are  in  a  world  whose 
actions  we  do  not  control.  We  have  no 
guardianship  over  the  ambition,  the 
fears,  the  aspirations  nor  the  predatory 
instincts  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  have  neither  command  of 
their  governments  nor  of  their  peoples. 
We  have  no  power  over  the  militaristic 
nor  the  aggressive  capitalistic  classes 
therein,  and  consequently  we  must  either 
be  willing  and  ready  if  necessary  to  re- 
sist any  belligerent  action  they  may  take 
against  us,  or  else  if  we  are  to  be  true 
pacifists,  we  must  accept  quietly  what- 
ever may  befall  us. 

The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  reasons 
many  of  us  oppose  armament  is  that  we 
do  not  trust  ourselves,  or  the  predatory 
elements  among  us.  But  if  we  do  not 
arm,  we  must  trust  to  the  same  elements 
in  foreign  and  in  many  cases  unfriendly 
nations.  In  our  own  case,  at  least,  we 
have  some  control  over  our  military  ma- 
chinery— complete  control,  unless  our 
democracy  and  those  standing  for  peace, 
are  degenerating  and  incompetent.  This 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe. 

If  we  arm,  which  I  believe  we  should, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  the  people  are 
in  power.  We  should  study  out  and  ap- 
ply whatever  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
mocratize control  over  our  armed  forces. 
The  military  forces,  particularly  the 
technical  and  professional  soldier  classes, 
should  never,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, be  in  a  position  to  cause  war, 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  call  to  war. 
So  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  we 
should,  if  it  is  feasible,  make  it  demo- 
cratic by  having  universal  service,  so 
that  the  citizens  are  the  soldiers  and 
the  soldiers  the  citizens.  And  above  all 
things,  we  should  see  that  the  other 
phases  of  preparedness,  besides  purely 
military  preparedness,  are  undertaken  as 
essential  and  imperative  parts  of  any 
preparedness  program,  so  that  when  loy- 
alty is  preached  it  is  not  preached  as 
something  due  a  governing  class  but 
means  loyalty  to  the  people. 


Under  Cover  of  Respectability 

Some  Disclosures  of  Immorality  Among  Unsuspected 

Men  and  Women 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


BALTIMORE  has  been  cut  to  the 
quick.  For  nearly  three  months 
she  has  been  gazing,  amazed,  in- 
credulous, ashamed,  at  the  sight 
of  her  own  body,  naked  and  exposed. 
Apparently  Baltimore  did  not  know  that 
she  had  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
weakness.  At  any  rate,  the  discovery 
has  been  too  much  for  her.  Sensitive 
Baltimoreans  have  been  made  to  blush 
and  cry,  "Such  exposure  of  the  truth  is 
indecent!"  Callous  Baltimoreans  have 
been  made  to  bluster  and  cry,  "Such  ex- 
posure of  the  truth  is  false!" 

All  this  has  come  about  through  the 
most  searching  study  of  sexual  illicit- 
ness  that  has  ever  been  made  of  an 
American  community.  The  commission 
that  spent  three  years  stripping  the 
clothes  off  Baltimore  did  not  stop  with  a 
mere  report  on  commercialized  prostitu- 
tion. It  centered  its  attention  on  the 
supposedly  law-abiding,  supposedly  re- 
spectable, supposedly  typical  men  and 
women  of  Baltimore,  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  fill  Baltimore's  office  buildings, 
factories  and  stores,  who  occupy  Balti- 
more's professions,  who  eat  in  Balti- 
more's restaurants  and  who  rub  elbows 
on  Baltimore's  streets  at  noon  time. 
These  the  commission  followed  through 
the  customary  walks  and  haunts  of  life. 

What  the  Commission  Found 

It  found  them,  in  unexpected  numbers 
and  in  high  station,  mixing  lust  and  the 
profits  from  lust  with  business  and 
with  pleasure.  It  found  innumerable 
men,  seated  at  their  desks  in  private 
offices,  seducing  the  stenographers  and 
other  young  girls  who  work  for  them. 
It  found  managers  in  stores  making 
gifts  to  salesgirls  and  calling  them 
"dearie"  and  "sweetness."  It  found  the 
traveling  salesmen  of  these  same  stores 
making  nobody  knows  how  many  ad- 
vances to  nobody  knows  how  many  dif- 
ferent girls  in  the  stores'  employ.  It 
found  men  arranging  tempting  "dates" 
with  the  girls  who  take  their  numbers  at 
the  telephone  switchboard.  It  watched 
men  preying  upon  waitresses  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  It  located  them  sitting 
across  from  pretty  manicures  in  a  hun- 
dred public  establishments,  often  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  have  their 
hands  held,  or  their  arms  leaned  on,  or 
to  arrange  rendezvous.  It  found  them 
taking  women,  married  and  single,  to 
their  private  offices  at  night  for  im- 
moral  purposes.       And,     of     course,   it 
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found  them  plentifully  in  the  character 
of  rich  men — bankers,  lawyers,  business 
men — supporting  one  or  more  mistress- 
es. 

It  followed  them  in  their  pleasures  and 
found  them  holding  week-end  debauches 
at  the  shores  that  surround  Baltimore, 
or  infesting  the  movie  houses  and  util- 
izing the  semi-darkness  for  their  over- 
tures. It  found  them  in  dance  halls, 
meeting  girls  for  the  first  time  and  be- 
ginning relationships  that  ended  in  im- 
morality. It  found  them  in  the  parks, 
on  excursion  boats,  walking  the  streets; 
wherever  they  went,  there  it  found  them 
in  unabashed  and  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  women  whom  they  could  bend  to  their 
illicit    wills. 

And  it  found  the  supposedly  respect- 
able women  of  Baltimore,  in  numbers 
less  large,  but  large  enough  to  cause 
even  greater  surprise  than  the  numbers 
of  men,  soliciting  the  attentions  of  these 
men,  meeting  the  men  half  way  or  suc- 
cumbing in  the  end  to  their  amorous  ad- 
vances. It  found  many  girls — young, 
pretty,  fresh — subjected  to  undue  pres- 
sure from  employers  and  male  employ- 
es ;  sometimes  the  girls  were  able  to  re- 
sist this  pressure,  but  often  they  were 
blinded  by  gifts  and  promises  and  their 
resistance  was  broken  down.  It  found 
girls  completing  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment by  visits  to  "furnished  rooms," 
and  then  lying  to  their  parents  at  home. 

It  found  them  in  every  kind  of  com- 
promising relation :  unmarried,  yet  kept 
by  two  or  three  men ;  supporting  the 
men  to  whom  they  gave  themselves ; 
making  one  man  believe  they  were  loyal 
to  him,  when  in  reality  they  were  the 
mistresses  of  several.  ("It  is  almost  the 
universal  rule,"  says  the  commission, 
"for  a  woman  not  to  be  faithful  to  the 
man  who  is  keeping  her").  It  found 
married  women  promiscuously  immoral, 
sometimes  with  the  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands. It  found  many  "charity"  girls, 
so  called  because  they  were  willing  to 
prostitute  their  bodies  but  were  indig- 
nant at  the  offer  of  pay.  It  found  girls 
frequenting  saloons,  assignation  houses, 
theaters,  dance  halls — every  place  that 
men  are — now  just  beginning  to  tread 
the  road  that  leads  to  confirmed  im- 
morality, now  well  advanced  on  the  road, 
now  at  its  end. 

All  this  the  commission  found,  not 
with  respect  to  the  men  and  women 
whom  everybody  knew  to  be  immoral, 
but  with  respect  to  the  people  whom  no- 


body knew  to  be  immoral.  In  using  the 
word  "immoral"  the  commission  does 
not  intend,  one  may  suppose,  to  damn 
every  instance  of  human  susceptibility 
or  infatuation.  It  took  the  community 
and  its  codes  as  it  found  them — certain 
commandments  professed,  certain  stat- 
utes accepted,  and  certain  relationships 
between  men  and  women  presumed. 
And  on  every  side  it  found  the  com- 
mandments forgotten,  the  statutes  broken 
and  the  relationships  daily  abused  and 
disregarded. 

Neither,  one  may  suppose,  does  the 
commission  imagine  that  Baltimore  is 
unique  in  these  respects.  Comparisons 
with  other  cities  were  not  its  business, 
nor  could  it  have  made  them  if  it  had 
wanted  to,  for  similar  information  con- 
cerning other  places  was  not  at  hand. 
The  commission  went  after  facts  in  re- 
gard to  Baltimore,  and  having  secured 
these  it  was  willing  that  the  people  of 
Baltimore  should  see  themselves  in  the 
mirror  the  facts  afforded. 

Machinery  of  Ulicitness 

Surrounding  all  this  clandestine  Ulicit- 
ness, the  commission  found  a  gigantic 
and  recognized  machinery  of  immorality, 
profiting  from  lust  and  protecting  it. 
Out  of  796  "furnished  rooms"  investi- 
gated, the  commission  found  that  622 
plainly  cater  in  one  way  or  another  to 
immorality,  while  55  are  doubtful.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-six  allow  only  one 
man  to  call ;  the  rest  are  open,  that  is, 
any  number  of  men  may  call.  Among 
118  small  apartment  houses  and  private 
residences  transformed  into  apartments, 
111  were  found  to  be  questionable,  that 
is,  they  agreed  to  rent  rooms  to  persons 
professedly  immoral  or  who  stated  that 
they  would  use  the  rooms  quietly  for 
questionable  purposes. 

Hotels  were  found  that  either  encour- 
aged or  winked  at  the  illicit  use  of  their 
rooms.  Cafes  and  restaurants  revealed 
themselves  in  large  numbers  as  stamp- 
ing-grounds of  solicitation.  And  every- 
where there  were  saloons  supported  in 
part  upon  the  proceeds  of  licentiousness. 
In  the  rear  of  forty-seven  saloons  un- 
escorted women  were  constantly  seen, 
actual  solicitation  was  observed  in 
twenty-eight,  while  twenty  were  connect- 
ed with  assignation  rooms.  A  few  were 
frequented  by  women  who,  on  their  own 
statements,  practiced  perversion. 

Over  and  above  all  this  the  commis- 
sion found  the  sinister  colossus  of  poli- 
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tical  protection.  "We  found  it  to  be 
an  incontestable  fact,"  says  the  report, 
"that  the  disreputable  saloons,  gambling 
houses,  houses  of  prostitution  and  dis- 
reputable furnished  room  houses  were 
all  assured  protection,  provided  they  paid 
a  certain  sum  of  money  or  a  certain 
pecuniary  equivalent."  Let  us  look  at 
this  a  little  further: 

"There  is  one  man  who  is  the  'boss' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'political 
leader')  ;  whatever  he  says  may  run,  is 
let  alone;  whatever  he  says  must  be 
closed,  is  closed.  He  claims  the  power  to 
appoint  the  marshall  of  police,  and  to 
elect  a  state's  attorney  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. .  .  .  He  furthermore  claims 
control  of  the  elections,  and  consequently 
the  county.  He  works  his  graft  through 
three  men. 

"In  addition  to  this  the  'political 
leader'  himself  owns  four  saloons  and 
has  a  controlling  interest  in  a  majority 
of  the  gambling  games  in  the  various 
parks.  From  the  others  he  exacts  a  cer- 
tain percentage." 

The  commission  found  a  general  belief 
among  the  under-world  that  no  arrests 
are  made,  except  in  very  ordinary  cases, 
unless  this  leader  gives  his  consent. 
When  a  place  is  threatened  with  a  raid 
it  is  usually  tipped  off  in  advance.  Pro- 
tection money  is  paid  quarterly  or 
monthly,  regularly  appointed  collectors 
going  through  the  county  to  gather  in 
the  toll.  As  a  waiter  in  a  saloon  said 
to  one  investigator:  "Didn't  you  see 
that  short,  thin  man  who  I.  A.  M.1  gave 

money   to?     That   was  ,   a  deputy, 

who  came  after  the  graft." 

J.  J.  J.,  who  conducts  a  bed  house  at 

East  street,  told  one  of  the 

investigators  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  danger  of  interference  by  the  police; 
that  if  anything  was  going  to  be  pulled 
off  she  would  immediately  be  tipped  off 
by  B.  C.  A.  (the  political  leader). 
"When  asked  whether  she  gave  the 
police  officers  graft,  she  replied  'No,  in- 
deed, they  are  no  account,'  and  also  said 
that  she  did  not  know  who  was  on  the 
beat  or  what  they  looked  like,  'as  the 
county  police  is  just  a  farce.'  She  said 
that,  of  course,  she  had  to  continually 
give  up  graft  to  B.  C.  A.,  but  she  did  not 
mind  that  as  long  as  she  was  making 
good  money."  She  paid  her  protection 
she  said,  through  her  brother-in-law, 
who  takes  care  of  some  of  B.  C.  A.'s 
gambling  games. 

This  woman  told  the  investigator  of 
an  incident  last  winter  that  resulted  in 
the  loss  "of  one  of  her  best  girls."  She 
said  this  girl  brought  from  five  to  seven 
men  to  her  establishment  every  night. 
While  the  grand  jury  was  in  session  she 
received  word  from  B.  C.  A.  not  to  do 
any  business  until  he  told  her  to  go 
ahead.  The  girl  brought  a  man  to  the 
house  shortly  thereafter  and  J.  J.  J. 
would  not  let  her  in.    The  girl  thereupon 

'Needless  to  say,  all  initials  used  in  the 
report  and  in  this  article  are  fictitious. 


became  offended  and  has  not  been  back 
since.  J.  J.  J.  said  she  hated  to  lose  such 
a  good  girl,  but  she  "had  to  obey  B.  C. 
A.'s  orders." 

Personnel  of  the  Commission 

The  body  that  has  thus  exposed  Balti- 
more to  herself  was  appointed  three 
years  ago  by  Governor  Goldsborough. 
It  does  not  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
group  of  either  purists  or  sensationalists. 
On  it  are  some  of  the  state's  best  known 
men  and  women,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations:  Dr.  George 
Walker,  associate  in  surgery  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  chairman  and 
director  of  investigations;  Howard 
Schwartz,  banker;  Jesse  N.  Bowen,  law- 
yer; Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  William  H.  Howell,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Johns  Hopkins; 
J.  W.  Magruder,  general  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore; 
Louis  H.  Levin,  secretary  of  the  Feder- 
ated Jewish  Charities;  George  Dimling, 
grocer;  Walter  L.  Denny,  dealer  in  wall 
paper;  Frederick  H.  Gottlieb,  retired 
brewer;  Robert  Biggs,  secretary  of  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  Anna 
Herkner,  associate  to  the  chief  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation, and  Dr.  Lillian  Welsh,  a 
practicing  physician  and  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Goucher  College.  Simon 
Stein,  banker,  died  before  the  commis- 
sion completed  its  work.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  but  one 
signed  the  report,  which  was  written  by 
Dr.  Walker.  Mr.  Gottlieb  submitted  a 
minority  statement  favoring  the  return 
to  a  segregated  vice  district  for  the  city. 

The  method  of  the  commission  was  a 
direct  investigation  of  actual  facts;  it 
did  not  hold  hearings  in  a  room  and 
summon  witnesses  to  testify  before  it. 
For  three  years  its  men  and  women  in- 
vestigators have  mingled  with  the  un- 
suspecting townsfolk  of  Baltimore — now 
holding  jobs  in  stores  and  factories,  now 
sitting  idly  in  saloons  and  cafes,  now 
establishing  intimacy  with  owners,  land- 
lords, real  estate  agents,  janitors,  any- 
one, in  fact,  from  whom  pertinent  in- 
formation could  be  secured.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  1,200  typewritten  pages 
constituting  the  report  comprises  specific 
cases  of  conditions  found.  Heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  girls  who  thought  they 
were  chattering  aimlessly  to  kindred 
souls  are  followed  by  the  cynical  con- 
fidences of  men  and  women  steeped  in 
the  viciousness  they  were  revealing. 

For  this  work  the  commission  trained 
its  own  investigators  for  the  most  part, 
though  a  few  were  imported  from  other 
cities  for  the  value  of  their  experience. 
For  five  months  the  inquiry  was  directed 
by  George  J.  Kneeland.  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  Mr.  Knee- 
land  was  director  of  investigations  in 
the   Chicago  vice  inquiry  several   years 


ago  and  has  participated  in  similar 
studies  in  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere. 

The  unique  contribution  of  the  in- 
quiry was  its  study  of  the  individual. 
One  of  the  things  Baltimore  couldn't 
bear  to  hear  was  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  employment  of  women  in  priv- 
ate offices.    Of  this,  the  commission  said: 

"The  investigation  disclosed  one  of 
the  most  serious  features  of  the  whole 
problem,  to  wit :  That  there  are  many 
well-to-do  and  prominent  men  who  have 
wives  and  families  but  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  every  possible  means  to 
induce  the  young  girls  in  their  offices 
to  have  immoral  relations  with  them. 
We  have  many  instances  of  refined  and 
gentle  girls  who  have  gone  into  these 
offices  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  men 
about  them.  Many  of  these  men  are  of 
middle  life  and  over,  have  grown  chil- 
dren and  even  grandchildren,  and  yet 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  their  employes 
in  this  way. 

"Most  of  the  girl  employes  come  from 
plain  people,  with  small  incomes  and 
very  modest  homes.  Their  employers 
represent  prominent  men  of  wealth  who 
are  intellectually  and  socially  far  above 
the  fathers  of  the  girls  or  any  men  with 
whom  they  have  associated.  When  such 
a  man  begins  to  compliment  a  girl  and 
pay  her  a  little  attention,  she  is  very 
much  flattered  and  is  prone  to  let  him 
continue  his  advances.  He  furthers  his 
intentions  by  asking  her  some  day  when 
they  are  very  busy  to  lunch  with  him; 
then  later,  when  they  are  not  so  busy, 
to  lunch  with  him  again. 

"Finally,  he  takes  her  to  dinner  after 
the  office  work  is  finished.  Then  he  asks 
her  to  stay  in  the  evening  to  do  some 
additional  work,  for  which  he  pays  her 
more  than  it  is  worth,  or  gives  her  a 
present.  This  course,  with  various 
digressions,  is  kept  up  until  after  awhile 
at  an  opportune  moment  his  purpose  is 
accomplished.  His  plan,  though  seeming 
to  be  an  accident,  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  from  the  first. 

"In  occasional  instances  the  employers 
coerce  the  girls  into  yielding  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  they  will  lose 
their  places  if  they  do  not.  There  are 
several  men  whom  we  have  on  our  list 
who  have  openly  stated  that  they  would 
not  employ  a  girl  who  is  strictly  moral. 

"Another  thing  that  has  been  found  in 
studying  the  office  buildings  is  that  usu- 
ally there  are  several  men  in  each  build- 
ing who  look  out  for  every  young  and 
pretty  girl  working  there  and  try  to  de- 
vise some  means  by  which  they  can  get 
their  clutches  on  her.  This  is  worked 
through  other  girls  in  the  buildings  who 
act  as  go-betweens  and  introduce  the 
girl  to  these  men.  A  particularly  vicious 
thing  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is 
the  continuous  effort  that  has  been  made 
by  these  men  to  induce  a  pretty,  quiet 
and  perfectly  moral  girl  of  eighteen  to 
come  to  their  offices  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  investigators  were  fully 
cognizant  of  this  while  it  was  being  done, 
and  knew  all  of  the  efforts  and  means 
that  were  employed.  The  girl  was  pro- 
tected and  has  never  yielded. 
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"In  the  whole  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion there  is  nothing  more  represensible 
than  some  of  the  immoral  practices  of  a 
number  of  Baltimore's  esteemed  and 
prominent  business  and  professional 
men.  The  practices  of  tbe  red-liglu  dis- 
trict are  pale  and  mild  compared  to  the 
acts  of  some  of  these  so-called  'Christian 
gentlemen.'  A  few  of  them,  not  satis- 
fied even  with  seducing  the  girls,  carry 
it  further  and  persuade  and  sometimes 
coerce  them  into  perverted  acts. 

"We  are  led  to  believe  that  of  all  oc- 
cupations for  women,  the  close  associa- 
tion with  a  man  in  a  private  office  is  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  immorality. 
Parents  and  guardians  should  be  fully 
aware  of  this  danger  that  a  young  and 
inexperienced  girl  is  liable  to  encounter." 

The  Menace  of  the  Stores 

In  several  large  stores  conditions  were 
found  to  be  little  better.  The  commis- 
sion inquired  into  three  of  these  by  put- 
ting its  investigators  in  as  employes. 
Here  the  girls  come  into  contact  with 
men  customers,  traveling  salesmen,  heads 
of  departments  and  others  engaged  in 
the  store.  An  attractive  girl,  the  com- 
mission found,  is  in  many  instances  be- 
set by  these  men  until  her  resistance  is 
broken  down.  Fine  clothing  and  other 
evidences  of  luxury  often  tempt  her  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  she  can  in- 
crease her  small  wage.  Though  the  com- 
mission did  not  find  any  direct  evidence 
to  show  that  girls  had  begun  immoral 
conduct  on  account  of  low  incomes,  it 
did  find  that  after  girls  have  once  be- 
come immoral  their  low  wages  are  in 
part  responsible  for  the  illicit  relations 
that  continue  and  become  habitual. 

A  variety  of  ways,  the  investigation 
disclosed,  are  resorted  to  by  men  in 
stores  to  establish  immoral  relationships 
with  girls: 

"The  employer  promises  to  keep  the 
girl  during  the  dull  season  and  gives 
her  advantages  in  the  wav  nf  aosition 
and  work.     „ 

"He  makes  her  presents  of  clothing, 
jewelry,  etc. 

"He  leads  her  to  believe  that  unless 
she  accedes  to  his  demand  she  will  lose 
her  place. 

"He  gives  her  generally  to  understand 
that  he  will  take  care  of  her  during  all 
circumstances  if  she  will  allow  him  liber- 
ties." 

An  official  in  one  store  who  had  been 
married  three  times  and  divorced  twice 
exerted  every  effort  to  make  dates  with 
girls  and  called  them  "dearie"  and 
"sweetness."  He  showed  one  girl  a 
picture  with  suggestive  doggerel  on  it. 
The  girls  "do  not  seem  to  think,"  says 
the  report,  "that  anything  is  meant  by 
this  freshness,  and  they  say  he  treats 
them  kindly  and  is  easy  to  work  under." 

Here  is  the  method  pursued  by  another 
man : 

"M.    I.    N.    took    E.    F.   to   dinner   at 
-'s,  and  after  this  went  to  a  private 


room  with  her.    He  has  on  a  number  of 


days  gone  up  to  floor  No.  —  and  tried 
to  make  dates  with  E.  C. ;  he  has  patted 
her  on  the  check,  tried  to  kiss  her  and 
asked  her  to  go  automobile  riding  with 
him ;  she  has  always  tried  to  keep  out  of 
his  way,  and  has  been  afraid  to  be  rude 
to  him  for  fear  she  might  lose  her  posi- 
tion. She  says  site  does  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  in  an  im- 
moral way,  but  that  he  has  made  several 
other  girls  go  out  with  him.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  was  at  a  hotel  Satur- 
day night  having  supper  with  one  of  the 
salesgirls;  after  that,  it  was  believed,  he 
went  to  a  private  room." 

Another  man  wanted  to  make  a  week- 
end of  it: 

"M.  B.,  manager  of  Department  — , 
invited  Miss  B.  C.  to  go  out  with  him 
some  evening;  he  said  they  would  go 
first  to  a  dance-hall,  then  to  a  hotel  to 
supper,  where  they  would  have  plenty 
to  drink;  and  finish  the  night,  Saturday 
and  the  next  day,  Sunday,  in  his  apart- 
ment. It  was  his  plan  to  have  another 
man,  a  manager  of  a  department,  go 
with  them,  and  the  girl  was  to  get  an- 
other girl  in  the  store  to  go  along." 

Not  all  the  danger  to  girls  in  stores 
is  from  within.  "There  are,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  met,"  says  the  commission, 
"a  number  of  women  who  keep  houses 
of  assignation  or  other  questionable 
places  who  go  to  these  stores  and  try  to 
induce  attractive  girls  to  come  to  their 
homes."  Indeed,  in  at  least  one  store,  a 
member  of  the  firm  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  such  a  woman  and  frequently 
treated  her  at  the  soda  fountain  when 
she  came  in. 

"It  is  said  on  fair  authority,"  declares 
the  report,  "that  he  has  some  business 
arrangement  with  her  and  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  that  she  has  had 
for  some  time  welcome  access  to  his 
store  and  can  talk  to  any  of  the  girls 
she  wishes.  Recently  she  came  twice 
in  one  day  and  openly  admired  one 
of  the  young  girls  and  complimented  her 
on  her  beauty.  We  have  also  evidence 
that  some  of  the  girls  in  the  store  have 
been  at  her  house;  it  is  most  likely  that 
she  has  procured  a  number  of  her  in- 
mates through  this  connection."  Some 
of  these  inmates  also  shop  at  the  store, 
one  of  them  displaying  and  boasting  of 
a  $1,500  coat  that  an  old  man  had  given 
her. 

Other  Employments 

In  two  factories  investigated,  the  com- 
mission found  that,  young  girls  are  often 
subjected  to  the  harmful  influence  of 
older  women,  but  it  did  not  find  the 
management  itself  guilty  of  conduct 
leading  to  immorality.  Neither,  in  the 
exchanges  of  the  telephone  company,  did 
it  find  temptation  coming  to  the 
girl  operators,  though  in  the  private 
branches,  particularly  those  in  public 
places,  the  case  was  different.  Here, 
especially  in  hotels,  railroad  stations  and 
large  office  buildings,  the  operator  is 
thrown  into  contact  with  many  men,  and 


the  investigators  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  girls  succumb  to  suggestion. 

A  girl  who  acts  as  waitress  in  a 
restaurant,  the  commission  declares,  is 
subjected  to  almost  uninterrupted  solici- 
tation. Many  men  presume  that  on  ac- 
count of  her  position  it  is  safe  to  make 
some  kind  of  proposal  to  her.  "Some 
of  the  girls  resist  all  of  this  and  main- 
tain their  integrity;  but  many  are  struck 
down  and  go  along  with  the  current." 
The  commission  believes  that  only  older 
and  more  experienced  women  should  be 
selected  as  waitresses,  and  points  out 
that  in  Norway  the  law  imposes  a  mini- 
mum age  limit  for  waitresses  in  public 
places. 

The  manicure  who  is  not  immoral,  says 
the  commission,  is  an  exception.  If  she 
is  straight  when  she  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness, the  surroundings  soon  overcome 
her  scruples.  "It  may  be  said  in  jus- 
tice," says  the  report,  "that  some  very 
ladylike  men  are  desirous  of  having  soft 
white  hands,  with  polished  finger  nails, 
and  have  no  immoral  purpose  whatso- 
ever," but  "many  of  the  men  who  fre- 
quent these  establishments  go  there  for 
some  kind  of  sexual  purpose."  Particu- 
larly is  this  declared  to  be  true  of  barber 
shops.  "In  certain  shops  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  through  the  barber 
with  a  selected  girl." 

The  Keeping  of  Girls 

The  keeping  of  girls  by  men  who  can 
afford  such  a  luxury  drew  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  commission. 

"We  have  no  former  data,"  says  the 
report,  "upon  which  to  base  a  compari- 
son as  to  whether  this  form  of  prostitu- 
tion is  increasing  or  not.  It  is  certainly 
not  new ;  indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  marriage 
itself.  It  would  seem  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  rich  or  well-to-do  men  increases 
in  the  community  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  this  form  of  immorality. 
When  a  man  has  sufficient  money  to  offer 
a  girl  ease  and  luxury,  it  is  the  simplest 
matter  in  the  world  to  find  the  girl. 

"Since  the  investigation  has  disclosed 
these  cases,  with  such  comparative  ease, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
in  reality  a  large  number  of  such  alli- 
ances. It  would  be  interesting  to  note 
just  how  long  these  relations  continue. 
Most  of  those  that  we  investigated  have 
been  in  existence  only  a  short  time; 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  continued 
15  or  20  years:  and  a  few  no  doubt  con- 
tinue through   life. 

"Considering,  however,  the  fact  that  it 
is  largely  a  commercial  bargain,  one 
buying  what  the  other  has  to  sell,  it 
seems  natural  that  the  relation  should 
tend  to  fail  as  the  commodities  diminish 
in  value.  The  girl  takes  the  man  entirely 
for  his  money:  the  man  takes  her  for 
her  youth  and  charm;  but  as  these  be- 
gin to  fade  he  grows  tired  and  seeks 
some  fresher  and  newer  body.  She  in 
turn   looks   for  another  man. 

"If  she  succeeds  in  retaining  her  at- 
tractiveness, the  relation  may  extend 
over  a  number  of  years;  but,  alas,  too 
often  the  charm  is  transitory:  a  few    a 
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very  few  years  suffice  to  destroy  the 
freshness,  and  nothing  is  left  that  any- 
one wishes  to  buy.  It  would  seem  that 
if  a  woman  realized  how  unusual  is  this 
charm  and  how  delicately  attractive,  but 
on  the  whole  how  transitory,  she  would 
be  unwilling  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
barter." 

And  in  another  place  it  says: 

"It  is  almost  the  universal  rule  for  a 
woman  not  to  be  faithful  to  the  man 
who  is  keeping  her.  Of  course,  every 
man  thinks  that  he  and  his  particular 
girl  are  exceptions;  though  admitting 
the  above  proposition  in  general,  he  gives 
you  very  definite  reasons  why  he  knows 
she  is  true  to  him,  and  he  believes  with- 
out question  that  his  case  is  a  unique 
exception  to  a  maiden's  ways.  But  in 
spite  of  all  his  protestations,  the  poor 
fellow  is  going  the  way  of  all  such  men, 
and  is  suffering  either  from  an  egotistical 
imagination  or  from  the  figment  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain." 

Not  all  the  immorality  above  describ- 
ed is  to  be  regarded  as  the  man's  fault, 
thinks  the  commission.     It 

"has  learned  to  look  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  immorality  as  resting  about 
equally  on  the  woman's  and  the  man's 
shoulders,  provided  that  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  of  the  same  age  and  have 
the  same  mental  and  financial  equipment. 
But  when  a  man  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
systematically  goes  after  one  of  these 
girls  of  eighteen,  the  responsibility  is 
much  greater  on  his  part  than  on  hers. 
She  is  young,  ignorant,  poor  and  un- 
fortified; she  is  intoxicated  with  his 
money;  she  is  excessively  flattered  by 
his  attentions;  she  is  delighted  with  his> 
dinners;  she  is  charmed  with  his  gifts — 
and  is  it  any  wonder,  when  she  is  natur- 
ally weak  and  non-resistant,  that  she 
yields  to  him?  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  strong,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
world,  equipped  with  money  and  influ- 
ence, and  other  advantages  that  inspire 
trust  in  him.  If  he  preys  upon  the  girl 
it  is  a  selfish  and  heartless  act  for  which 
legal  punishment  is  insufficient." 

All  this  is  but  part  of  the  picture 
Baltimore  could  not  stand.  The  classifi- 
cation of  "furnished  room"  houses, 
apartments,  hotels,  saloons,  restaurants, 
theaters  and  dance  halls  were  other 
parts;  the  exposure  of  immorality  as  a 
commonplace  in  parks,  at  private  shores 
surrounding  Baltimore,  on  excursion 
boats,  and  in  other  places  of  amusement, 
was  another  part;  and  the  exhaustive 
investigation  of  commercialized  prosti- 
tution was  still  another. 


There  are  no  licensed  houses  of  prosti- 
tution in  Baltimore  today;  they  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  "gradual"  method. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  350,  with 
1,400  inmates.  An  unofficial  but  active 
crusade  against  such  places  stirred  the 
Police  Board  to  action  some  years  back, 
so  that  a  set  of  rules  was  put  in  force 
and  registration  was  demanded.  The 
madams  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  soon  have  to  discontinue,  inmates 
began  to  desert  and  patrons  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  many  houses  closed  volun- 
tarily. This  gradual  elimination,  hast- 
ened by  the  activities  of  the  Vice  Com- 
mission, continued  until  a  few  months 
before  the  commission  made  its  report, 
when  the  last  place  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  inmates  of  houses 
still  existing.  Disease  was  one  of  the 
things  investigated.  Physicians  went 
into  the  houses,  examined  the  bodies  of 
girls,  and  took  blood  tests.  Of  289  girls 
examined  for  syphilis,  177  (63.27  per 
cent)  showed  its  presence.  Among  266 
examined  for  gonorrhea,  245  (92.1  per 
cent)  showed  its  presence  either  clinic- 
ally or  microscopically.  Nearly  half  the 
girls  examined  had  both  diseases,  and 
only  3.39  per  cent  had  neither. 

The  City's  Reaction 

When  Baltimore  was  presented  with 
this  picture  of  herself,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  but  an  inadequate  glimpse, 
the  responses  were  swift  and  intense. 
The  report  was  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor Thursday,  December  23;  without 
reading  it,  he  told  Dr.  Walker  to  use 
his  own  judgment  about  giving  it  to  the 
press.  Next  day  each  newspaper  in  the 
city  had  a  copy.  Seldom  has  such  a 
bomb  been  exploded  in  the  circles  of 
Baltimore  journalism.  Monday  after- 
noon, when  the  report  was  released, 
every  paper  gave  large  headlines  to  it 
and  some  devoted  whole  pages  to  its 
contents. 

Immediately  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  residences  of  its  members,  and 
the  editorial  desks  of  the  newspapers 
became  the  centers  of  violent  telephone 
calls  and  letters  from  outraged  citizens. 
"Publication  of  such  a  report  is  a  dis- 
grace," said  some.  "Baltimore  is  the 
cleanest  city  in  the  world,"  shouted  oth- 
ers. "A  mass  of  filth,  obscenity  and 
abominations,"    one     man    characterized 


the  findings.  "Stating  publicly  that  vice 
has  its  profits  will  only  attract  girls  to 
vice,"  wrote  another.  "No  such  condi- 
tions exist,"  said  Mayor  Preston,  when 
interviewed,  while  State's  Attorney 
George  Hartman  declared  sorrowfully: 
"I  was  immeasurably  shocked  at  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Vice  Commission.  After 
reading  the  headlines  I  perused  a  few 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  which  I  considered 
very   much  more  profitable." 

One  of  Baltimore  county's  grand  juries 
happened  to  be  sitting  at  the  moment. 
Amazed  that  there  should  be  so  much 
breaking  of  law  of  which  it  itself  knew 
nothing,  it  summoned  Dr.  Walker  and 
one  or  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission before  it  in  a  laudable  effort  to 
be  further  informed.  But  when  it  de- 
manded the  names  and  identities  of  per- 
sons alluded  to  in  the  report,  Dr.  Walker 
and  his  associates  replied  by  closing  their 
lips.  Thereupon  the  grand  jury  talked 
of  contempt  proceedings,  but  presently 
thought  better  of  that  matter  and  de- 
cided that  the  names  weren't  what  it 
wanted.  It  ended  by  turning  in  a  re- 
port favoring  the  continuance  of  "aboli- 
tion" with  respect  to  a  segregated  dis- 
trict, thereby  breaking  sharply  with  a 
long  list  of  its  predecessors,  which  had 
invariably  cried  aloud  for  segregation. 

Of  commendation  the  report  and  the 
commission  received  few  words.  Not 
even  today  has  any  considerable  group 
of  Baltimoreans  made  the  commission 
feel  that  its  work  was  appreciated  or 
valuable.  Here  and  there  a  voice  was 
raised  in  the  wilderness,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  city  has  remained  indifferent 
or  openly  hostile.  The  grand  jury's  re- 
port is  the  only  official  or  civic  response 
yet  made  to  the  conditions  revealed. 

"These  vice  reformers  are  a  nine- 
days'  wonder,"  said  a  brazen,  leering 
bed-house  keeper  to  one  of  the  commis- 
sion's own  investigators;  "their  craze 
soon  blows  over."  So  it  would  indeed 
seem.  Not  even  the  final  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission,  for  a  permanent 
morals  welfare  board,  has  been  lifted 
from  the  place  it  occupied  three  months 
ago — the  body  of  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  hope  that  the  re- 
port will  be  printed  in  book  form,  so 
that  cities  of  similar  characteristics  and 
greater  imagination  may  profit  from  the 
vicarious  information  that  comes  from 
knowing  what  one's  sister  communities 
are  like. 


[One  volume  of  the  Baltimore  Vice  Commission's  report  is  untouched  in 
the  foregoing  article.  This  deals  with  the  traffic  in  newborn  babies  and  dis- 
closes the  startling  fact  that  physicians,  ministers  and  others  are  willing  to 
separate  a  mother  from  her  illegitimate  infant  for  life;  also  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  babies  so  separated  die  within  a  few  months.  This  part  of  the  investigation 
will  be  treated  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Survey. — Editor.] 


Woman's  Work  in  the  Autumn  of  Life 

By  yohn  Martin 


THE  problem  of  woman's  work 
in  the  autumn  of  life  affects  only 
the  more  fortunate  among 
women.  Especially  it  does  not 
concern  those  who  have  been  driven, 
throughout  their  working  life,  into  fac- 
tory, store,  or  office  for  a  livelihood. 
Working  for  a  living,  or  "economic  in- 
dependence," as  it  is  euphemistically 
styled,  means  for  most  women  early  ex- 
haustion. Especially  if  they  have  work- 
ed for  wages  while  keeping  house  and 
bearing  children.  For  mothers  who  have 
toiled  wearily  outside  the  home  for  self- 
support  and  have  never  kept  a  servant, 
the  autumn  of  life  is  pathetically  short. 

Exhausted  by  the  double  burden  of 
money-earning  and  child-bearing,  they 
die  early,  for  "statistics  show  that  the 
mortality  of  working  women  is  higher 
than  that  of  working  men  and  also  high- 
er than  that  of  other  women  not  at 
work."  (Fatigue  and  Efficiency  by  Gold- 
mark,  page  23.) 

Those  mothers  in  wage-earners'  homes 
whose  lot  has  been  lighter  and  happier 
because  they  have  not  been  driven  to 
support  themselves  or  their  children,  are 
yet  usually  sucked  empty  of  energy  by 
the  time  the  children  are  off  their  hands. 
They  crave  rest  and  peace,  not  fresh 
labor  and  strife.  The  allurements  of 
"economic  independence"  have  no  at- 
traction for  them.  They  have  no  dread 
of  "parasitism."  A  cozy  corner  by  the 
fireplace  in  the  house  of  a  married  child 
and  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  prattle  and 
baby  tricks  of  their  grandchildren  is  all 
they  ask.  For  them  but  a  short  span 
remains  before  the  sun  of  their  life  will 
sink  and  neither  woman  suffrage  nor 
industrial  feminism  stirs  their  interest. 

They  only  know,  without  a  flicker  of 
doubt,  that  the  days  of  their  life  in  the 
home  were  crowded  full  of  work  and 
joy,  that  life  without  their  children,  de- 
spite all  they  cost,  would  have  been 
blank  and  flat  and  meaningless,  and  that 
now,  their  life's  task  ended,  and  their 
loved  ones  safely  settled,  they  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  obey  the  last  summons 
and  to  chant :  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

But  a  small  proportion  of  women,  less 
than  one  in  ten,  have  led  easy,  quiet 
lives,  with  servants  always  in  their 
homes,  with  small  families  to  absorb 
their  vitality,  with  the  most  expert  med- 
ical care  during  every  sickness,  and  with 
doting  husbands  who  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  world's  roughest  blasts. 
These  women  abound  in  women's  clubs. 
They  constitute  the  most  leisured  class 
in  America. 

A  convention  of  women's  clubs  is  no- 
ticeably gray-haired.     It  is  composed  in 
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H^HE  fifth  and  concluding  instal- 
■*■  merit  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
The  Four  Ages  of  Woman,  in 
which  Mr.  Martin  sets  forth  a 
'program  of  humanism"  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  regards  as  socially 
destructive  phases  of  the  feminist 
movement. 


chief  part  of  women  of  fifty  and  up- 
ward. They  have  safely  weathered  their 
physiological  climax;  their  children  are 
grown  up;  their  household  is  well  or- 
ganized and  almost  automatic,  and  they 
overflow  with  superfluous  energy.  In 
the  main  their  husbands  have  prospered 
and  servants  stand  ready  to  cook  and 
scrub  and  wash  and  dust  in  their  houses. 
They  are  capable,  experienced,  ener- 
getic and  their  obligatory  duties  do  not 
nearly  exhaust  their  strength.  They 
reach  out  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer. 

Arguments  as  to  the  evils  which  be- 
fall women  in  industry  do  not  fit  these 
robust  mothers  in  the  autumn  of  life. 
They  have  passed  safely  the  mines 
which  nature  scatters  along  the  chan- 
nels that  woman  must  navigate.  They 
are  not  justifying  their  seat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  life  any  longer  by  child-training 
and  not  fully  by  home-making.  How 
shall  they  occupy  themselves? 

The  proportion  of  such  women  in  the 
population  increases  as  civilization  pro- 
gresses, and  the  span  of  life  extends. 
Their  presence  is  a  token  of  improving 
conditions.  As  the  art  of  life  is  better 
practiced  they  will  multiply.  So  the 
problem  of  their  lives  is  a  problem  of 
increasing  magnitude. 

Such  of  them  as  were  earlier  trained 
for  medicine  or  teaching  may  again  find 
openings  where  their  widened  outlook 
on  life,  their  garnered  experience,  will 
be  valued.  Especially  in  women's  col- 
leges should  they  find  a  place.  No 
woman  should  be  eligible  for  president 
of  a  woman's  college  unless,  by  training 
several  children  of  her  own,  she  has 
passed  through  the  enriching  career 
which  would  qualify  her  wisely  to  in- 
fluence younger  women  just  when  they 
are  gazing  with  eyes  of  wonder  into  the 
land  of  romance.  If  it  became  the  com- 
mon custom  for  women  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  state  as 
teachers  themselves  to  teach  their  own 
children  they  could  readily  return  to 
teaching  other  people's  children  in  the 
autumn  of  life. 

But  industry  does  not  engage  gray 
hairs;  industry  dismisses  gray  hairs.  So 
■ov  most  retired  mothers,  salaried  oppor- 
tunities   will    not   open.      But    they    can 


furnish  in  the  national  life  an  altruistic, 
refining  element.  In  their  homes  they 
have  created  use  values,  not  negotiable 
in  bank  or  stock  exchange,  created  in 
love,  offered  without  price.  Now  they 
can  display  the  same  spirit  in  a  wider 
field.  Service  for  pay  is  not  the  noblest 
service.  America  needs  a  strong  corps 
of  voluntary  workers  whose  effort  will 
not  be  measured  by  the  check  they  re- 
ceive at  the  month's  end.  The  sordid- 
ness  of  industry  may  be  relieved  by  the 
spontaneous  gifts  to  the  community  of 
its  aging  matrons. 

The  ripened  woman  has  full  oppor- 
tunity, if  she  will  but  grasp  it,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  nation's  welfare.  Upon 
her  may  well  fall  and  largely  does  fall, 
the  work  of  church,  charitable  society, 
civic  association  and  temperance  league. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  mother  over- 
wrought and  sorrowing,  or  a  child  yearn- 
ing to  be  mothered,  these  released 
women,  pensioners  from  the  home,  have 
a  social  service  at  hand.  By  private  vis- 
iting and  public  activity  they  can  put 
their  leisure  and  their  talents  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  common  good.  Themselves 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  home  army, 
they  can  yet  volunteer  for  short  time 
fighting  abroad. 

For  the  self-culture  of  these  matrons 
the  universities  might  make  special  pro- 
vision. They  are  the  real  leisured  class, 
who  are  in  the  strategic  position  for  val- 
uing literature,  science  and  art  for  their 
own  sake.  Short  courses,  such  as  Wis- 
consin and  other  universities  already 
provide,  should  be  adapted  to  their 
needs,  that,  as  the  forest  in  autumn 
glows  with  its  brightest  colors,  so  their 
autumnal  minds  may  glow  afresh  in  the 
sunlight  of  new  learning. 

None  of  the  ill  results  of  the  higher 
education  of  adolescent  girls  can  over- 
take such  mature  students.  They  are  the 
finest  post-graduates,  graduated  from  the 
home,  prepared  to  sip  at  leisure  the 
sweets  of  study  in  academic  shades.  For 
ten  to  twenty  years  they  may  read  and 
think  and  converse,  they  may  set  the 
tone  of  society,  create  salons  in  which 
the  art  of  conversation  may  be  revived, 
encourage  painstaking  art,  appreciate 
progressive  drama  and  offer  a  constitu- 
ency for  the  choicest  writers. 

It  is  their  privilege  to  save  American 
life  from  the  blight  of  materialism  and 
keep  religion  pure  and  undefiled  from 
decay.  They  may  redeem  America  from 
the  disgrace  that  a  solid,  brilliant  work, 
such  as  Thayer's  Life  of  Cavour,  does 
not  sell  well  enough  to  yield  the  author 
sufficient  in  royalties  to  pay  for  the  type- 
writing of  his  work,  and  serious  plays 
don't  succeed  "on  the  road." 

Thb  Survbt.  March   M,    inir. 
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They  also  are  the  fittest,  by  ripe  ex- 
perience, to  correct  the  vagaries  of  sex 
feminism,  to  hold  the  woman's  movement 
in  safe  courses.  With  gentle  patience 
they  should  warn  the  enthusiastic  virgin 
feminists  of  the  perils  of  love's  journey, 
of  the  many  wrecks  that  strew  its  course. 
Their  wisdom  must  furnish  the  chief 
weapons  which  will  meet  the  assaults  of 
perverted  sex  ideas.  Only  as  they  sup- 
ply the  guidance  and  restraint  to  sup- 
plement the  enthusiasm  and  daring  of 
the  youthful  feminists  will  the  woman's 
movement  be  prevented  from  wrecking 
the  national  life. 

UUMANISM  then  would  by  no  means 
make  a  woman  a  mere  plaything, 
man's  toy  or  parasite.  It  sets  for  her 
work  of  the  noblest  order,  work  arduous 
and  unremitting  at  all  stages  of  her  life. 
It  is  most  concerned  with  the  women, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  who  bravely  and 
gaily  accept  Eve's  burden,  recognizing 
that  maternity  for  woman  is  as  impera- 
tive for  the  social  good  as  earning  a 
livelihood  for  man.  For  such  women 
humanism  provides  a  career,  full  and 
rich  at  each  period  of  life. 

Their  education  humanism  would  make 
as  careful  and  prolonged  as  their 
brothers',  but  adapted  to  their  expected 
life's  work,  directed  to  equipping  them 
for  the  complex,  exacting  duties  of  moth- 
erhood   and    home-making,    duties    for 


which  no  training  can  be  too  good,  no 
preparation  too  expensive. 

Between  school  and  marriage  human- 
ism would  confine  the  young  woman  to 
remunerative  work  which,  by  scientific 
inquiry,  had  been  shown  to  be  suited  to 
her  powers — work  preferably  connected 
with  home-keeping  or  child-training,  and 
never  permitted,  no  matter  how  lucra- 
tive, if  it  endangered  her  health,  de- 
ranged her  race  organs  or  atrophied  her 
maternal  instincts. 

Upon  marriage  humanism  would  re- 
lease the  woman  from  outside  wage- 
earning,  giving  her  by  custom  always 
and  by  law  in  pathological  cases,  a  claim 
upon  her  husband's  wages.  And  his 
wages  should  be  fixed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  under  social  and  legal 
compulsion  to  provide  for  his  family. 
Humanism  would  expect  that  the  couple 
would  not  shirk  parenthood  and  that, 
therefore,  about  twenty  years  of  the 
wife's  life  would  be  filled  with  the  bear- 
ing and  training  to  adolescence  of  three 
or  four  children.  It  would  honor  her 
life-giving  service  above  anything  she 
could  do  as  cotton-spinner,  shop-clerk, 
lawyer  or  social  worker,  standing  ready, 
should  misfortune  befall,  to  aid  her  in 
her  task,  never  permitting  her  in  caprice 
nor  compelling  her  for  bread,  to  leave 
her  little  ones  without  her  care. 

For  their  early  home  teaching,  if  she 
were  capable  to  give  it,  humanism  would 


pay  her  at  least  as  much  as  their  whole- 
sale teaching  in  schools  now  costs.  For 
their  well-being  it  would  hold  her  ac- 
countable, steadily  raising  concurrently 
its  own  standard  of  care  of  mothers  and 
the  mothers'  standard  of  the  care  of  the 
children,  until  the  300  deaths  per  thou- 
sand among  children  under  one  year  of 
age  now  prevailing  among  the  city  poor 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  20  to  30  per  thou- 
sand now  prevailing  among  the  rich. 

For  the  fine  performance  of  her 
primal  functions  a  shortening  home  work 
day  is  as  necessary  for  the  mother  as  a 
shortening  factory  day  for  the  father. 
Eight  hours  for  the  man  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  sixteen  hours  for  the 
woman.  In  those  nine  homes  out  of  ten 
where  one  pair  of  hands  must  do  every- 
thing there  is  still  too  much  to  do  in  the 
home.  "Nothing  to  do"  is  the  cry  of 
the  woman  who,  having  more  servants 
than  children,  need  be  little  considered 
in  a  plan  of  national  organization.  If 
she  style  herself  "parasite,"  we  cannot 
deny  her  perspicacity. 

The  genuine  mothers  of  the  nation  are, 
however,  ofttimes  overdriven.  For  their 
assistance  house  work  must  be  better  or- 
ganized, domestic  help  re-arranged,  home 
nursing  made  more  available,  health  and 
accident  insurance  extended,  wages 
raised,  housing  modernized,  until  society 
may  with  justice  boast  that  its  motto  is 
"homes  for  women." 


[The  four  earlier  articles  in  this  series  discussed  The  Industrial  Subjugation  of 
Woman  (February  26);  Woman's  Work  Before  Marriage  (March  4);  The  Mar- 
ried Woman  in  Industry  (March  11);  and  The  Mother  in  Industry  (March  18). 
Replies  to  Mr.  Martin's  articles  will  be  published    in    an    April    issue    of    The 

Survey.] 


THE     FLOO  D 

Lyman  Bryson 


THE  COLD,  black  water  lapping  at  her  face, 
That  I  remember.     There  were  others,  too, 
Many  others,  but  most  died  in  fear 
And  muddy  waters  choked  them  in  their  prayers, 
Curseful,  unholy  prayers  for  their  mean  lives. 
Some  died  in  fury,  some  in  pain,  none  prayed 
As  she  did  for  another  as  she  felt 
The  cold  black  water  lapping  at  her  face. 
My  friends  were  out  of  danger.     At  the  foot 
Of  the  little  hill  we  stood  on  water  swirled 
Full  of  foul  broken  things.     We  searched  and  searched 
To  find  some  floating  help  to  send  to  those 
Who  cried  across  to  us.     We  swam  for  two 
And  pulled  them,  sodden,  up  to  where  we  breathed. 
We  could  have  done  no  more,  but  if  my  eyes 
Had  wandered  sooner  over  that  black  tide 
And  seen  her  white  face  as  she  held  on  high 
Her  baby,  I'd  have  jumped,  chance  or  no  chance. 
When  I  first  got  the  shock  of  grief  that  was 
Her  distant  face,  I  saw  her  clinging  close 
To  a  swaying  wall  and  holding  by  one  hand, 
As  the  water,  breast-high,  rocked  her  on  her  perch, 


To  a  little  raft,  some  drawer  or  table-top, 

Enough  to  float  her  baby.     As  her  lips 

Moved  in  the  very  anguish  of  her  prayer 

The  water  reached  her  throat.    She  set  the  raft. 

Frail  tipping  bit  of  wreckage,  on  its  way. 

Without  a  farewell  kiss  or  touch  she  gave 

Her  baby  to  the  flood  and  as  she  watched 

The  raft  careened,  as  if  afraid  to  bear 

Its  dear  freight  over  such  a  deadly  road. 

The  cold  black  water  lapping  at  her  face — 

It  was  no  more  than  half  a  minute's  time 

She  clung  there,  swaying,  hut  I  saw  the  hope 

That  filled  the  moment,  saw  how  unafraid 

She  tasted  death,  and  how  she  thought  her  prayers 

For  the  baby's  life  were  answered.     Then  she  sank 

Not  as  the  others  died,  not  in  despair, 

Nor  fear,  nor  fury,  but  with  sweet  content. 

Austere  and  holy  on  her  face. 

The  flood 
Black,  hideous,  moving  death,  rose  up  and  crushed 
The  baby's  raft  before  the  moving  light 
Where  her  white,  happy  face  had  been,  was  gone. 


'How  Shall  We  Save  New  York?" 


Building  Up  a  Metropolitan  City  Plan  Block  by  Block 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


CITY  planning  is  too  often  re- 
garded as  an  affair  of  far 
future  rather  than  as  a  vital 
"question  of  the  hour."  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  tentative 
report  made  public  on  March  12  by  the 
New  York  City  Commission  on  Building 
Districts  and  Restrictions.  Its  vital  and 
urgent  importance  was  in  some  degree 
heralded  by  full  page  advertisements 
which  recently  appeared  in  every  New 
York  newspaper,  putting  in  large  display 
type  the  question,  "Shall  we  save  New 
York?" 

Under  this  heading  appeared  an  an- 
nouncement by  a  dozen  of  the  largest  re- 
tail stores,  and  endorsed  by  more  than 
fifty  other  mercantile  establishments, 
hotels  and  clubs  in  the  Fifth  avenue 
region  above  Thirty-third  street.  It 
called  attention  to  the  property  loss  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  factory 
invasion  of  the  shopping  district  and 
gave  warning  that  after  February  1, 
1917,  the  signers  would  give  preference 
in  their  purchases  of  garments  to  manu- 
facturers whose  plants  are  located  out- 
side of  a  zone  bounded  by  the  upper 
side  of  Thirty-third  street,  Fifty-ninth 
street,  Third  and  Seventh  avenues,  and 


including  Thirty-second  street  and 
Thirty-third  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  ave- 
nues. 

The  statement  urges  that  this  region 
be  protected  from  the.  fate  whjch  has 
overtaken  the  district  south  of  Twenty- 
third  street  where  factories  have  almost 
completely  driven  out  retail  stores,  and 
declares  that  this  deserted  area  contains 
plenty  of  vacant  space  for  factory  build- 
ings. 

This  effort  to  save  fine  retail  and 
residential  sections  indicates  that  even 
the  more  influential  business  men  of  a 
great  city  have  come  to  realize  how  de- 
pendent they  are  upon  group  action  to 
protect  their  interests  as  affected  by  the 
sort  of  a  neighborhood  in  which  they 
live  or  do  business. 

Such  group  action,  effective  as  those 
concerned  in  this  particular  situation 
hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  cannot  be  as 
compelling  and  far-reaching  as  public 
regulation  of  city  districts,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  which  is  in  considerable 
measure  established  by  a  recent  decision 
of  the  federal  supreme  court,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Survey  for  March  4. 
And  furthermore,  important  as  Fifth 
avenue  is,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  is 


vastly  more  important. 

If,  therefore,  the  city's  control  of  its 
own  development  is  to  be  effective  and 
the  question,  "Shall  we  save  New 
York  ?",  is  to  be  answered  in  an  inclus- 
ive way,  there  will  be  necessary  not  only 
such  group  action  as  that  announced  for 
one  locality  but  a  great  popular  move- 
ment to  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible 
the  city-wide  scheme  of  districting  pro- 
posed by  the  municipal  commission. 

If  this  is  accomplished  and  the  courts 
sustain  it,  the  desirable  end  sought  by 
those  interested  in  the  Fifth  avenue  sec- 
tion will  be  attained  and  every  other 
part  of  the  five  boroughs  will  be  safe- 
guarded as  well.  Public  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan, but  the  way  in  which  many  sec- 
tions now  in  early  stages  of  growth  are 
allowed  to  develop  is  of  large  conse- 
quence to  the  home  life  of  the  city's 
millions. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Building  Districts  and  Restrictions  is  the 
culmination  of  nearly  a  decade  of  ef- 
fort. At  the  New  York  congestion  ex- 
hibit in  1908  a  map  was  shown  suggest- 
ing relief  of  congestion  by  the  re-loca- 
tion of  factories.  Proposed  districts  for 
factories  and  warehouses,  for  offices  and 
stores,  and  for  residential  purposes,  were 
roughly  indicated. 

The  idea  grew  in  favor  until  the 
Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  was 
appointed  to  be  advisory  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  This 
commission  reported  in  1914,  suggesting 
different  building  regulations  for  eight 
classes  of  districts.  [See  The  Survey 
for  July  11,  1914].  Legislation  promptly 
followed  under  which  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  appointed  the 
present  commission  to  work  out  and 
recommend  a  comprehensive  districting 
plan.  On  its  tentative  report  a  series 
of  public  hearings  will  now  be  held. 

After  these  the  commission  will  sub- 


jyjAPS  accompanying  the  tentative 
report  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mission on  Building  Districts  and 
Restrictions  indicate  the  uses  to  which 
the  commission  believes  the  various 
areas  of  the  city  should  be  restricted. 
Property  fronting  on  streets  indicated 
by  neither  black  nor  dotted  lines 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  the  commission  rec- 
ommends, no  business  or  industry  to 
be  permitted — this  prohibition  not  ap- 
plying, however,  to  farming,  truck 
gardening,  nurseries  or  green  houses. 
Along  streets  indicated  by  black  lines 
the  commission  recommends  that  bus- 
iness buildings  be  permitted  but  none 
devoted  to  industry.  And  along 
streets  indicated  by  dotted  lines  it  is 
snpsested  that  there  be  no  restric- 
tions. 
The  two  sections  here  reproduced 
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mit  its  final  report  which,  if  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, will  definitely  establish  the 
proposed  plan,  provided,  in  the  event  of 
contesting  suits,  the  courts  sustain  its 
legality. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  is 
Edward  M.  Bassett,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission. 
Its  membership  contains  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  real  estate,  lending  and 
civic  interests  of  the  city.  Walter  Stab- 
ler, comptroller  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  commission's  work,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Manhattan  sub-com- 
mittee. The  commission's  secretary, 
Robert  H.  Whitten,  and  consultant, 
George  B.  Ford,  have  had  charge  of  the 
expert  work  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
tentative  plans.  Herbert  S.  Swan  has 
served  as  investigator,  John  P.  Fox  as 
transit  expert  and  George  W.  Tuttle  and 
Edward  M.  Law  as  engineers. 

New  York  has  yet  to  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  its  future  physical 
development.  As  pointed  out  by  the  re- 
port of  the  districting  commission,  a 
plan  of  port  and  terminal  facilities  has 
not  yet  been  determined  upon,  future 
park  development  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently studied,  and  future  extensions  of 
transit  facilities  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. While  the  present  report,  there- 
fore, is  not  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  it  is  a  major  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  plan,  and  is  based 
upon  far  and  away  the  most  thorough- 
going study  of  city  building  which  has 
been  made  in  America. 

The  proposed  districting  applies  only 
to  future  building.  If  adopted,  it  will 
constitute  the  most  important  action  yet 
taken  by  any  American  city  to  stop  hap- 
hazard heterogeneous  building  and  sub- 
stitute a  common-sense  plan  of  control. 
As  the  report  properly  says:  "New 
York  city  has  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  continued  unplanned  growth  can- 
not take  place  without  courting  social 
and  economic  disaster." 

A  point  emphasized  by  The  Survey's 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  Heights  of 
Buildings  Commission  must  be  strongly 
reiterated  also  in  connection  with  the 
present  report.  Other  communities  were 
warned  that  to  model  the  regulation  of 


show  the  crowded  central  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  and  a  region  across 
the  East  river  in  Brooklyn  Borough 
where  a  variety  of  conditions  is  to  be 
found.  The  adoption  of  the  plan 
would,  for  example,  prevent  further 
encroachment  of  industries  along 
Fifth  avenue  north  of  Thirty-third 
street.  It  would  protect  the  Murray 
Hill  residential  section,  south  of 
Grand  Central  terminal,  against  any 
business  or  industry.  To  illustrate  its 
effect  in  a  different  sort  of  area,  the 
undeveloped  neighborhood  back  of 
Astoria  Park  would  be  reserved  for 
residential  purposes,  entirely  safe- 
guarded from  invasion  by  industries, 
and  business  also  being  excluded  ex- 
cept along  east  and  west  streets. 

Sections  along  railroads  and  most 
of  the  water  front  industrial  districts 
hare  been  provided  by  the  plan. 


building  heights  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  New  York  commission  would  be 
to  repeat  the  too  familiar  error  of  ac- 
cepting the  New  York  tenement  code  as 
a  model  housing  regulation  for  smaller 
cities.  But  the  present  report,  like  the 
report  on  heights  of  buildings,  presents 
so  clear  a  discussion  of  principles  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  mistake, 
and  all  careful  students  of  city  district- 
ing will  for  years  be  indebted  to  those 
who  have  worked  out  the  scheme  for  the 
metropolis. 

In  leading  up  to  its  definite  recom- 
mendations as  to  building  districts  the 
report  summarizes  impressively  the  evils 
of  haphazard  development  and  the  so- 
cial necessity  for  public  regulation : 

"The  present  almost  unrestricted 
power  to  build  to  any  height,  over  any 
portion  of  the  lot,  for  any  desired  use 
and  in  any  part  of  the  city,  has  resulted 
in  injury  both  to  the  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare  of  the  city  and  to  real 
estate  and  business  interests.  Light,  air 
and  access  have  been  impaired  by  high 
buildings,  by  failure  to  provide  adequate 
courts  and  yards,  by  the  proximity  of 
inappropriate  or  nuisance  buildings  and 
uses.     . 

"There  are  strong  social  and  economic 
forces  that  tend  to  a  certain  degree  of 
order  and  segregation  in  building  de- 
velopment. But  these  natural  forces  are 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  haphazard 
development — to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
a  district  by  inappropriate  uses  that  are 
destructive  of  the  highest  use  of  the 
district.  They  are  certainly  not  strong 
enough  to  ensure  the  building  of  the  city 
in  a  stable  and  orderly  manner  and  with 


some  regard  for  the  amenities  of  city 
life.     .      .      . 

"The  social  and  economic  interests  in- 
volved are  too  great  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  laissez  faire  methods  of 
earlier  days.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake  to  permit  a  mere  habit  of  thought 
as  to  private  property  rights  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  plan  that  is  essential  to 
the  health,  order  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  city  and  to  the  conservation  of 
property  values.     . 

"Destruction  of  capital  value  not  only 
in  the  central  commercial  and  industrial 
center  of  Manhattan,  but  also  through- 
out the  residential  sections  of  the  five 
boroughs  has  reached  huge  proportions. 
Economic  depreciation  due  to 
unregulated  construction  and  invasion 
by  inappropriate  uses  has  become  a  haz- 
ard that  .  .  .  increases  the  net 
earning  basis  required  to  induce  invest- 
ment and  consequently  lessens  capital 
values  throughout  the  city.  Whatever 
the  capitalized  amount  that  may  properly 
be  charged  to  the  economic  depreciation 
hazard,  it  is  certainly  a  huge  burden  and 
one  that  affects  not  only  the  individual 
owners  of  real  estate  throughout  the 
city  but  the  savings  and  other  large  lend- 
ing institutions,  the  municipal  finances 
and  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  city." 

Some  eight  billions  have  already  been 
invested  in  New  York  city  real  estate, 
according  to  the  report.  The  protection 
of  areas  as  yet  unspoiled  would  "insure 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  that  will  be 
spent  in  the  improvement  of  real  estate 
in  the  coming  years  shall  be  spent  for 
the  permanent  upbuilding  of  a  great  and 
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ever  greater  city.  Permanence  and 
stability  can  only  be  secured  by  a  far- 
sighted  building  plan  that  will  harmonize 
the  private  interests  of  owners  and  the 
health,  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
public. 

"There  is  an  intimate  and  necessary 
relation  between  conservation  of  prop- 
erty values  as  here  proposed  and  the 
conservation  of  public  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare.  Throughout  a  city  the 
areas  in  which  values  have  been  de- 
pressed by  the  invasion  of  inappropriate 
uses  or  lack  of  building  control  as  to 
height,  courts  and  open  spates,  are  the 
areas  in  which  the  worst  conditions  as 
to  sanitation  and  safety  prevail  and 
where  there  is  the  greatest  violation  of 
the  things  essential  to  public  comfort, 
convenience  and  order. 

"The  decline  in  property  value  in  such 
districts  is  merely  an  economic  index  of 
the  disregard  of  essential  standards  of 
public  health,  safety  and  convenience  in 
building  development.  Moreover,  a  de- 
pressed district  of  changing  occupancy 
is  almost  always  a  district  in  which  un- 
wholesome home  and  work  conditions 
prevail.  The  old  building  altered  to  suit 
a  new  use  is  usually  very  faulty  in  light, 
air  and  sanitation.  Declining  values 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  enforce 
proper  standards.  These  depressed  dis- 
tricts create  the  most  difficult  and  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  housing  and  fac- 
tory regulations. 

"Individual  property  owners  are  help- 
less to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  their 
property.  The  districting  plan  will  do 
for  the  individual  owners  what  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves — set  up  uni- 
form restrictions  that  will  protect  each 
against  his  neighbor  and  thus  be  of 
benefit  to  all. 

"While  in  New  York  city  economic 
forces  tend  to  the  segregation  of  in- 
dustries of  the  heavier  type  along  the 
water  and  rail  terminals  and  to  the 
segregation  of  certain  light  industries 
near  the  wholesale,  retail,  hotel  and 
passenger  terminal  center  in  Manhattan, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  light  industry 
that  are  free  from  any  segregating  force 
and  locate  indiscriminately  throughout 
the  city. 

"There  is  nothing  more  vital  to  the 
city  than  the  housing  of  its  people. 
There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  whole- 
some and  comfortable  housing  than  the 
exclusion  of  trades  and  industries  from 
the  residential  streets.  .  .  .  The  seg- 
regation of  dwellings  on  the  exclusively 
residential  streets  adds  to  the  conveni- 
ence, quiet,  attractiveness  and  amenities 
of  home  life  and  thus  tends  to  increase 
property  values  on  such  streets.     .     .     . 

"In  our  crowded  tenement  districts 
the  streets  swarm  with  children.  .  . 
In  such  a  district  the  use  of  the  street 
for  play  purposes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  uses  that  the  street 
serves.  If  the  traffic  induced  by  busi- 
ness or  factory  buildings  interferes  with 
this  important  public  use  there  is  an 
added  justification  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  so  regulating 
the  future  location  of  business  and  fac- 
tory buildings  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  necessary  use  of  the  streets 
by  the  children. 


"The  safety  of  the  residential  sec- 
tions should  be  guarded  with  special 
care.  Stores,  garages  and  industrial 
buildings  scattered  among  the  residences 
increase  the  danger  from  fire  and  ex- 
plosion. This  fact  alone  justifies  the 
setting  aside  of  strictly  residential  areas 
wherever  feasible. 

"The  problem  of  congestion  of  popu- 
lation is  closely  related  to  the  location 
of  trades  and  industries.  Employes 
working  long  hours  at  low  wages  can 
afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money 
to  live  far  from  their  work.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
such  employes  will  live  within  walking 
distance  of  their  work  even  though  this 
necessitates  their  living  in  the  most  con- 
gested and  unwholesome  quarters. 

"While  the  proposed  plan  for  resi- 
dential and  industrial  districts  will  not 
cure  existing  conditions  it  will  help  to 
prevent  an  extension  of  such  conditions. 
This  is  insured  by  providing  adequate 
housing  areas  adjacent  to  the  factory 
areas  and  preventing  for  the  future  the 
encroachment  by  the  factories  on  areas 
required  for  housing." 


SHALL  WE  SAVE  NEW  YORK? 

A  Vital  Quettion  To  Every  OlM 
Who  Hat  Pride  In  Thit  Great  City 


APPEALING    TO    CIVIC    PRIDE 

A  full  page  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times. 

In  its  argument  for  height  and  area 
districting  the  report  follows  the  princi- 
ples established  in  the  tenement  house 
law.  It  points  out  that  if  limited  height 
and  minimum  court  and  yard  provisions 
had  been  similarly  applied  to  office  and 
loft  buildings,  great  loss  would  have  been 
prevented.  A  speculative  builder  puts 
up  the  first  high  building  in  a  block. 
Other  buildings  follow.  "The  result  is 
tragic  from  either  a  private  or  a  public 
point   of  view.  .      .      Whole  areas 

have  been  built  up  piecemeal  with  tower- 
ing buildings.  Such  areas  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  smothered  by  their  own 
growth."  Streets  are  inadequate  to 
handle  the  increased  traffic,  and  the  con- 
gestion shuts  out  light  and  air  essential 
for  a  reasonable  rental  basis. 

The  advantage  of  the  tenement  law 
itself  is  impaired  by  the  failure  to  con- 
trol the  adjacent  erection  of  other  types 
of  buildings.  Only  by  a  complete  dis- 
tricting plan,  applying  the  tenement 
house  law  principles  to  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  city,  can  the  best 
interests  of  all  be  safeguarded. 


A  proper  districting  plan  will  insure 
that  wherever  probable  intensity  of  de- 
mand will  permit,  a  certain  measure  of 
the  improved  light  and  air  conditions 
that  have  attracted  tenants  to  the  new 
location  shall  be  permanently  retained. 
In  establishing  light  and  air.  provisions 
the  district  plan  will  not  usually  go  as 
far,  and  will  in  no  case  go  further,  than 
the  purely  economic  standard  indicated 
by  the  mutual  advantage  of  property 
owners  and  tenants. 

Wherever  individual  owners  suffer 
actual  injury  for  the  sake  of  neighbor- 
hood advantage,  the  report  suggests  that 
a  method  of  locally  assessing  benefits  and 
damages  could  be  worked  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  regulations  can  be 
established  mutually  advantageous  to  all 
property  owners  and  the  public — and  in- 
volving no  question  of  compensation  for 
individual  injury  since  existing  values 
are  conserved  and  improved. 

The  proposed  districting  plan  has  been 
limited  to  such  features  as  the  commis- 
sion feel  must  certainly  appeal  to  the 
courts  as  being  well  within  the  reason- 
able scope  of  police  power  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare. 

In  working  out  the  detailed  district 
scheme  the  commission  has  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  studying  carefully,  block  by 
block,  the  present  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, existing  buildings,  land  values, 
time  zones  for  the  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
data  as  to  contours  and  grades,  and  the 
development  of  the  city's  buildings  as 
shown  by  a  series  of  maps  covering  ten 
year  intervals. 

The  city  is  divided  according  to  three 
types  of  "use  districts" — residence,  busi- 
ness and  unrestricted  areas.  In  resi- 
dential districts  only  private  residences 
and  apartments,  hotels,  clubs  and  re- 
ligious, educational,  curative  and  philan- 
thropic buildings  would  be  allowed. 

In  business  districts  a  list  of  specified 
industries  and  uses  of  a  clearly  objection- 
able character  would  be  excluded — ex- 
ception being  made,  however,  in  the  case 
of  garages,  livery  stables,  car  barns  and 
places  of  amusement. 

The  unrestricted  portions  of  the  city 
include  large  areas  chiefly  along  the 
water  fronts  or  railroads  where  an  in- 
dustrial use  either  exists  or  is  antici- 
pated, and  also  certain  large  areas  in 
the  undeveloped-  sections  where  either  a 
residential  or  industrial  use  may  prove 
the  more  appropriate. 

The  future  of  some  of  these  sections 
would  be  determined  by  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development  of  such 
enormous  areas  as  those  around  Jamaica 
Bay.  Gravesend  R.nv  and  the  south  shore 
wnter-front  of  Richmond. 

Five  classes  of  height  districts  are 
provided,  limiting  the  height  of  the 
building  at  the  present  street  line  to  a 
varying  multiple  of  the  street  width. 
These  multiples  vary  from  two  and  a 
half  times  the  street  width  in  the  office 
and  financial  section  of  Manhattan  to 
one  times  the  street  width  in  the  more 
undeveloped  sections  of  Brooklvn.  the 
Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond.  Back  of 
the  street  wall  thus  limited  in  height, 
buildings  mav  be  erected  higher,  pro- 
vided the  additional  height  keeps  within 
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a  line  slanting  from  the  middle  of  the 
street  up  past  the  limited  street  wall  of 
the  building. 

In  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in 
relation  to  the  width  of  the  streets,  the 
commission  uses  a  principle  which  has 
been  applied  since  1885  to  tenement 
house  construction  in  New  York  city 
and  which  has  been  extensively  used  in 
European  cities.  But  a  street  less  than 
fifty  feet  wide  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  that  width  and  a  street  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  wide  as  having 
a  width  of  only  a  hundred   feet. 

In  establishing  districts  prescribing 
minimum  yards,  courts  and  open  spaces, 
the  commission  has  attempted  to  insure 
that  each  owner  shall  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  to  the  light  and  air  of  the 
block.  Five  classes  of  these  area  dis- 
tricts are  proposed — designated  as  A,  B, 
C,  D  and  E — the  court  and  yard  require- 
ments being  in  most  districts  more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  residential  build- 
ings than  of  non-residential  buildings. 
A  residential  building  is  defined  as  one 
used  exclusively  for  residence  purposes, 
or  if  only  partly  so  used,  containing 
apartments  for  more  than  two  families. 

In  the  A  dictricts  no  yard  or  court  is 
required  unless  necessary  to  light  work- 
rooms. Such  districts  are  warehouse 
areas  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  along 
the  water  front  and  terminals. 

The  B  districts  include  the  most  in- 
tensely developed  sections  of  the  city 
and  those  that  will  be  brought  within 
twenty-five  minutes  of  the  central  busi- 
ness districts  in  Manhattan  by  the  new 
rapid  transit  lines.  In  such  districts 
rear  yards  and  inner  courts  are  provided 
similarly  to  those  now  required  by  the 
tenement  house  law. 

The  C  districts  include  most  of  the 
remaining  built-up  portions  of  the  city, 
embracing  sections  that  will  be  about 
forty  minutes  from  the  central  business 
district.  Non-residential  buildings  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  court  and  yard 
provisions  outlined  for  the  B  districts. 
Residential  buildings  up  to  five  stories 
in  height  would  be  permitted  with  the 
courts  and  yards  authorized  by  the  tene- 
ment house  law.  But  above  five  stories 
in  height  a  larger  area  of  yards  and 
courts  would  be  required  than  the  tene- 
ment house  law  specifies. 

The  D  districts  include  the  more  re- 
mote or  undeveloped  areas  of  the  city, 
and  large  areas  are  proposed  suitable  to 
one-  or  two-family  nouses,  either  single 
or  in  rows.  Apartments  are  not  ex- 
cluded but  are  handicapped  by  restric- 
tions as  to  the  proportion  of  the  lot  that 
may  be  occupied  and  the  size  of  the 
yards  and  courts. 

The  E  districts  are  small  areas  that 
are  now  high  class  villa  districts  or  seem 
appropriate  for  such  development. 

The  commission  was  asked  to  recom- 
mend a  restriction  against  apartment 
houses  in  various  private  dwelling  dis- 
tricts. The  intensive  investigation  that 
would  justify  the  application  of  such  re- 
strictions to  particular  blocks  the  com- 
mission was  unable  to  make.  It  recom- 
mends, however,  that  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  provide  appro- 
priate opportunity  and  procedure  for  the 
establishment  of  such  restrictions. 


CIVICS 


A  County  Survey 

by 

School  Children 

By 
Mary  E.  Ross 


ONCE  I  knew  a  colored  washlady 
who  used  to  take  her  six 
months'  old  baby  to  church  with 
her  every  Sunday  morning, 
apparently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  baby, 
certainly  to  that  of  the  worshippers  in 
the  neighboring  pews. 

"Manda,"  I  asked  her,  "why  don't  you 
leave  the  baby  home  with  your  mother?" 

"Lawsy,  miss,"  replied  Manda,  "it's 
jest  his  nater.  If  he  don't  ketch  religion 
young  he  ain't  ever  a-goin'  to  git  it." 

Whatever  the  force  of  Manda's  appli- 
cation, the  principle  that  the  deepest  in- 
terests are  likely  to  be  those  established 
in  childhood  is  one  which  is  being  ap- 
plied in  more  than  one  field  of  educa- 
tion. Upon  this  principle  Sauk  county, 
Wisconsin,  is  basing  a  plan  which  is  one 
of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  keep- 
the-children-on-the-farm  movement. 

For  more  than  two  years  every  coun- 
try school  in  Sauk  county  has  made  some 


A    COUNTRY    SCHOOL    THAT    KNOWS    ITS 
COMMUNITY 

The  pupils  in  this  Wisconsin  coun- 
try school  have  been  working  on 
social  surveys  of  the  district  for  two 
years. 


kind  of  a  social  survey  of  its  district. 
These  surveys  do  not  tell  of  the  hours 
of  work  in  steel  mills,  the  wages  of 
women  artificial  flower  makers,  or  simi- 
lar facts,  usually  associated  with  the 
term  social  survey  as  it  has  been  used 
in  some  of  the  great  city  investigations. 
They  give  an  inventory  of  the  agricul- 
tural capital  of  Sauk  county — its  silos, 
creameries,  acres  of  alfalfa,  herds  of 
pure  bred  cattle,  automobiles,  rural  or- 
ganizations and  so  on.  They  show,  for 
instance,  that  the  township  which  has  the 
most  rural  organizations  also  excels  in 
acres.of  alfalfa,  number  of  pianos,  herds 
of  pure  bred  cattle,  and  that  it  leads  in 
the  good  roads  movement;  of  two  town- 
ships similar  in  some  respects  but  dif- 
fering in  soil  and  nearness  to  the  rail- 
road these  surveys  show  that  one  has 
eight  automobiles,  the  other  sixty-six. 
Often  they  include  a  short  history  of  the 
districts,  and  accounts  of  the  local  poli- 
tical organization. 

Maps  are  prepared  in  school  indicat- 
ing the  location  of  the  farms,  roads, 
streams,  town  halls,  homes,  churches, 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  farmers' 
clubs,  mills,  and  other  points  of  interest, 
as  the  information  is  brought  in  by  the 
children.  The  local  government  survey 
maps  and  the  map  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  are  used  to  fix  roads,  stream-beds, 
and  boundary  lines.  Geography  and  the 
difficult  art  of  drawing  to  scale  take  on 
a  new  significance  when  you  are  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  line  between  your 
own  apple  orchard  and  John  Smith's 
wheatfield.  Many  Sauk  county  children 
have  to  make  a  map  of  their  district  be- 
fore they  can  be  promoted  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eighth  grade  or  graduated 
from  the  school. 

Special  maps  are  used  to  show  some 
special  feature.  There  are  cow  map_s, 
for  example,  on  which  each  cow  owned 
in  the  district  is  represented  by  some 
particular  mark  which  indicates  the 
breed.  Corn  maps  show  the  acreage  and 
varieties  of  corn,  and,  wherever  possible, 
the  yield  per  acre.  Other  maps  show  the 
different  types  of  soils  in  different  col- 
ors, the  wooded  land,  the  untilled  land, 
the  number  of  silos,  or  the  sheep,  swine, 
and  other  live  stock  population  of  the 
district. 

A  similar  census  has  been  taken  of  the 
modern  machinery  and  conveniences  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  farmhouses,  listing 
such  things  as  lighting  and  heating  sys- 
tems, bathrooms,  telephones,  power 
washers,  ice-boxes,  vacuum  cleaners,  oil 
stoves,  or  typewriters.  Sauk  county  has 
404  automobiles  owned  by  farmers,  68 
electric  and  78  gas  lighted  farmhouses, 
227  bathrooms,  270  kitchens  supplied 
with  running  water,  and  635  homes  with 
pianos. 

From  conversations  with  old  residents, 
and  records  of  school  boards,  churches, 
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WHAT   SAUK  COUNTY   SCHOOL  CHILDREN    FOUND  OUT 

In  May,  1913,  there  were  27  creameries  and  35  cheese  factories  in  the  county, 
in  at  least  440  silos  Sauk  county  farmers  were  preserving  succulence  for  winter 
feeding  and  that  750  acres  of  alfalfa  were  being  grown  in  this  great  live  stock  pro- 
ducing section. 

Collecting  data  for  a  "social  map"  of  their  country  school  district  (to  the  right) 
affords    the    students    effective    lessons    in  civics,  history  and  geography. 


town  officers  and  historical  societies,  the 
children  of  Troy  township  compiled  a 
history  of  their  districts  which  told  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers,  their  nation- 
ality, where  they  settled,  what  kind  of 
houses  they  lived  in,  the  crops  they 
raised,  the  tools  they  worked  with,  and 
the  hardships  they  underwent  in  driving 
oxen  many  miles  to  market. 

All  the  county  has  gained  much  from 
the  information  collected  by  the  schools 
under  the  general  supervision  of  G.  W. 
Davies,  the  county  superintendent.  It 
has  had  a  chance  to  see  just  how  it 
stands  and  a  backward  township  is  stimu- 
lated to  copy  the  methods  of  its  more 
progressive  neighbors. 

Neighbors  are  working  together  to 
better  their  district,  now  that  they  know 
what  are  its  good  and  its  weak  points. 
In  one  year  the  schools  of  the  county 
raised  $2,500  for  their  equipment  from 
socials  and  entertainments.  In  the  past 
year  seven  new  rural  organizations  have 
been  formed. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  Sauk 
county's  experiment  probably  lies  in  the 
interest  which  it  has  aroused  in  the 
school  children,  the  farmers  of  the 
future,  in  country  life.  They  are  being 
shown  the  interest  and  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  their  fathers  and 
their  neighbors  are  engaged.  They  see 
the  past  history  of  their  district  and 
find  out  its  connection  with  the  larger 
political  units  of  the  state. 

S4CRAMRNTO    CITY     P;L  A  N 
ADOPTED 

The  city  commissioners  of 
Sacramento  on  February  24  voted  to 
adopt  the  city  plan  prepared  by  John 
Nolen  and  strongly  urged  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  action  came  just 
in  time  to  save  for  park  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  land  on  which 
the  construction  of  an  asphalt  plant  had 
already  been  authorized  by  the  building 
commissioner.  Under  the  new  plan,  in- 
dustrial plants  will  be  allowed  only  in 
areas  designated. 

The   movement     for   a    city    plan    in 


Sacramento  began  with  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Charles  Zueblin.  A  group  of 
business  men  then  organized  to  have 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson  make  a  first 
survey.     Interest  was  still  further  stimu- 


COMMUNITY  FIRFPLACE  IN  A 
PUBLIC  PARK 

'P'HE  municipal  authorities  of  Mor- 
ristown.  N.  J.,  recently  appropriated 
public  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  community  fireplace  in  the  city's 
new  park.  The  idea  was  suggested 
by  Mary  Thomas,  local  leader  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  The  latter  have 
many  "baked  potato  and  toasted 
bacon"  parties.  The  fireplace  was 
dedicated  to  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  but  anyone  wishing 
to  use  it  may  do  so  by  filing  an  appli- 
cation and  reserving  a  time  not  pre- 
viously engaged. 


lated  by  Werner  Hegemann  and  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  education  was 
carried  out.  As  a  result  of  this,  John 
Xolen  was  secured  to  work  out  the  plan. 
Chairman  C.  M.  Goethe  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  committee,  whose  150 
members  have  actively  promoted  the  city 
plan  movement,  points  out  that  while  the 
plan  provides  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  community  development,  the  results 
already  secured  in  tuberculosis  control 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  improvement 
in  housing  standards,  are  worth  all  the 
effort  has  cost. 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  CENTERS  SUR- 
VIVE A  "JuKER" 

The  extension  of  the  uses  of 
schools  as  social  centers  outside  of  school 
hours  in  St.  Louis  has  taken  on  a  vigor- 
ous new  lease  of  life,  following  a  dis- 
covery which  almost  closed  the  schools 
entirely  to  such  uses.  After  three 
months  of  deliberation  the  school  board 
has  just  adopted  new  rules  which  not 
only  abolish  the  fees  formerly  charged 
for  many  uses  of  the  schools,  but  which 
open  them  wider  than  before. 

The  discovery  which  almost  upset  the 
plans  was  a  "joker"  in  a  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  excepting  cities  of 
75,000  and  over  from  the  act  opening 
the  schools  out  of  hours  all  over  the 
state.  No  one  seems  to  know  why  the 
exception  was  made,  and  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  bill  disclaimed  responsi- 
bility for  it.  It  was  discovered  only 
when  the  school  board's  attorney  went 
into  a  proposed  revision  of  the  board's 
rules  for  the  use  of  buildings  on  appli- 
cation of  civic  organizations. 

A  storm  of  public  protest  followed 
from  scores  of  organizations  all  over  the 
city  and  from  the  press.  The  Board  of 
Education  was  besieged  with  requests  to 
find  a  way  around  the  state  law.  Their 
attorney  decided  that  the  schools  could 
be  used  out  of  school  hours  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  "for  educational 
purposes  only."  After  two  months  of 
hearings  and  discussion,  the  board 
adopted  a  liberal  view  of  what  constitute 
"educational  purposes"  and  decided  that 
meetings  of  citizens  for  recreation, 
lectures,  classes,  clubs  and  public  meet- 
ings come  within  the  definition. 

The  liberal  amendments  to  the  rules 
originally  asked  for  have  all  been  made. 
The  use  of  schools  as  neighborhood 
centers  will  be  greatly  extended  by  an 
agreement  between  the  park  department 
and  the  schools  under  which  the  park 
department  will  conduct  many  of  its 
recreational  activities  in  school  buildings 
and  yards. 

ONTEST  IN    BETTER    HOUSING 
OF   IMMIGRANTS 

A  competition  for  plans  for  the 
housing  of  immigrants  in  industrial 
towns  is  announced  by  the  National 
Americanization  Committee.  Prizes  ag- 
gregating $2,100  are  offered,  and  the 
scope  of  the  competition  includes  not 
merely  house  plans  and  sketches  but 
grouping  and  arrangement.  The  various 
societies  and  institutes  of  architects  and 
engineers  are  co-operating.  The  con- 
test closes  May  1. 

Two  groups  of  prizes  are  offered.  The 
first    covers    plans    for    the    housing   of 
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workmen  in  industrial  communities  not 
exceeding  a  population  of  35,000.  En- 
tries may  include  designs  for  single 
family  houses;  combined  family  and 
lodging  houses  which  will  permit  separa- 
tion of  the  family  from  the  lodgers; 
or  boarding-houses  or  community  dwell- 
ings for  numbers  of  single  men  or  of 
single  women.  The  first  prize  in  this 
group  is  $1,000,  the  second  $500,  and  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  $100  each.  Com- 
petitors are  to  assume  that  the  com- 
munity is  a  new  one  produced  by  a  new 
industry — most  of  the  workmen  to  be 
needed  permanently  and  the  rest,  as  con- 
struction gangs,  from  two  to  five  years 
only.  Welfare  of  the  tenant  and  low 
cost  are  the  two  important  considera- 
tions urged  by  the  committee.  Wages 
of  the  workmen  are  assumed  to  be  from 
$2  a  day  to  $20  a  week. 

The  second  group  of  prizes  is  offered 
for  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  de- 
railed freight  and  cattle  cars  now  used 
to  house  construction  gangs  on  railways. 
In  this  group  the  first  prize  is  $200  and 
the  second  prize  $100. 

PLANNING   HARBOR   CITIES    ON 
SAN  FRANCISCO   BAY 

Rarely  does  a  city  planning  re- 
port present  so  many  aspects  of  general 
interest  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  one 
which  Werner  Hegemann  has  recently 
prepared  for  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
Calif.  It  has  recently  appeared  in  an 
unusually  attractive  volume,  published 
by  a  group  of  civic  organizations.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  it  warrants  special 
attention  because  it  is  a  rounded  study  of 
an  American  community  by  a  man  who 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Berlin  and 
Dusseldorf  city  planning  exhibits.  It 
brings  to  bear  a  range  of  city  planning 
study  extending  from  continental  Europe 
to  Australia  and  the  Orient  and  includ- 
ing a  degree  of  familiarity  with  a  score 
of  American  cities  possessed  by  few 
even  among  native  city  planners. 

While  the  report  is  thus  rich  in  the 
application  of  widespread  experience  to 
the  local  problems  considered,  the  local 
situation  itself  has  aspects  of  farreach- 
ing  interest.  It  concerns  the  most  im- 
portant harbor  of  the  western  coast  and 
communities  which  at  one  time  were  ex- 
pected to  become  the  New  York  of  the 
Pacific — for  the  east  or  continental  side 
of  San  Francisco  bay  was  early  recog- 
nized as  the  logical  location  for  the  great 
harbor  city.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hegemann 
points  out,  if  San  Francisco  had  been 
founded  in  modern  times,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads  in  California,  it 
would  unquestionably  have  utilized  the 
side  of  the  bay  where  ship  and  railroad 
meet  and  where  the  land  is  well  adapted 
to  -industrial  purposes,  rather  than  the 
small  hilly  peninsula  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

These  natural  harbor  advantages  of 
the  east  bay  cities  are  yet  to  be  fully 
realized,  but  their  possibilities  warrant 
the  devotion  of  a  large  portion  of  the. 
report  to  the  harbor  development  and  its 
linking  with  railroad  facilities.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Hegemann  declares  that  the  "indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  Pacific  coast  de- 
pends on  the  official  development  of  the 
east  bay  section  as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  harbor." 


OAKLAND S     BUSI- 
NESS    DISTRICT 
SKYLINE 

An  almost  ideal 
spacing  between 
skyscrapers  will  be 
destroyed  if  build- 
ing proceeds  with- 
out proper  height 
restrictions. 


THE     ALASKA      SAL- 
MON   FLEET    IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
BAY 


The  problem  of  freight  redistribution 
receives  much  attention  in  the  report, 
but  passenger  transit  facilities  and  needs 
are  also  discussed  at  length.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  strong  arguments  which  Dr. 
Hegemann  has  made  in  many  cities  in 
favor  of  elevated  railways  instead  of 
subways,  he  plays  effectively  on  local 
pride  by  pointing  out  that  the  blue  skies 
and  balmy  air  of  California  could  not  be 
enjoyed  by  subway  users.  "In  Cali- 
fornia, at  least,  the  age  of  caves  should 
give  way." 

Discussion  of  street  arrangement  and 
building  regulations  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  business  districts  at 
present  show  an  almost  ideal  spacing 
between  skyscrapers,  a  condition  which 
should  be  safeguarded  by  the  application 
of  the  same  restrictive  principles  which 
the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission 
in  New  York  emphasized. 

The  opportunity  for  inexpensive 
housing  leads  Dr.  Hegemann  to  contrast 
the  pretentious  tenement  exteriors  which 
hide  congestion  in  continental  European 
cities  with  the  "square  miles  of  garden 
homes"  which  American  cities  have  the 
chance  to  develop.  He  declares  that  the 
time  when  "standards  for  cheap  work- 
ingmen's  homes  in  the  American  West 
are  set  will  be  a  period  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  world's  his- 
tory." 

In  this  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  home  neighborhoods  and  also 
in  discussion  of  the  park  problem,  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  report  made 
by  the  elder  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  in 


1866  when  he  made  a  plan  for  "laying 
out  the  Berkeley  neighborhood,  includ- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  college  of  Cali- 
fornia." And  in  referring  to  the  "fine 
survey  of  the  park  possibilities  in  Oak- 
land" made  by  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son in  1906,  Dr.  Hegemann  seeks  to 
arouse  both  Oakland  and  Berkeley  to  a 
realization  of  their  backwardness. 

Only  a  few  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Robinson  have  been  carried  out.  And  in 
the  case  of  Berkeley  the  presence  of  a 
university  has  not  fostered  a  park  move- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  other  university 
communities.  The  existence  of  the 
"large  university  campus  and  the  fact 
that  the  college  authorities  originally 
contemplated  the  laying  out  of  a  large 
part  of  their  grounds  as  a  public  park 
[the  elder  Mr.  Olmsted  dissuaded  them] 
has  been  taken  again  and  again  as  a 
poor  excuse  for  acquiring  no  municipal 
parks." 

The  City  Planning  Committee  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Club,  and  the  Civic  Art 
Commission  of  the  city  of  Berkeley,  both 
served  by  Charles  H.  Cheney  as  execu- 
tive secretary,  co-operated  in  the  work. 


The  Gingerbread  House,  a  version  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  has  recently  been 
given  by  forty  children  at  Unity  House, 
Minneapolis.  The  fairy  play  was  writ- 
ten by  Lillian  Ritchie  and  was  one  of 
five  chosen  for  production  from  plays 
submitted  to  the  Minneapolis  Center  of 
the  Drama  League  of  America  in  a  con- 
test held  last  May. 
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Industry 


o 


N  THE  ATTRACTION  OF  GRAV- 
ITATION 


When  the  world  is  upside 
down,  why  don't  people  fall  off?  That 
question  is  said  to  have  bothered 
Columbus'  sailors  when  they  found 
themselves  sliding  around  toward  the 
underneath  side.  The  tangible  and  re- 
assuring fact  that  when  they  got  there 
they  stuck  somehow  ought  to  be  a  sooth- 
ing thought  now  that  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  general  feeling  of  unstable  equi- 
librium in  industrial  relations. 

One  week,  for  example,  we  find  the 
Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  saying  to  their 
employes,  "Will  you  go  on  strike,  if 
you  please,  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
union  can  picket  our  shops  and  keep 
you  out  until  you  join  and  pay  your 
dues?" 

"Thank  'ee,"  says  the  union.  "Trust 
us.  We'll  see  that  you  don't  get  any 
more  of  this  worthless  scab  labor. 
Much  obliged." 

"Not  at  all,"  says  the  association. 
"The  pleasure  is  all  ours." 

Another  week  reveals  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Associated 
Manufacturers  of  New  York  in  fond  em- 
brace. The  exalted  spectacle  is  before 
us  of  labor  and  capital — the  genius  and 
brains  of  the  land,  and  the  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil — standing  together 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  common 
good.  The  two  organizations  are  to 
meet,  we  are  told,  thrash  out  their  dif- 
ferences, and,  instead  of  fighting  each 
other,  present  a  united  demand  for  leg- 
islation. 

The  Associated  Manufacturers,  at  past 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  have  favor- 
ed the  exemption  of  canneries  from  all 
restrictions  on  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,  supported  amendments  de- 
signed to  nullify  the  one-day-rest-in- 
seven  law,  and  urged  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  invalidate  the  law  for  the 
compensation  of  injured  workmen. 

The  New  York  state  Federation  of 
Labor  has  recently  been  concerned  in 
the  main  with  two  things:  Purging  its 
soul  of  the  taint  of  class  disloyalty  in- 
volved in  association  with  civic  uplift- 
ers  (excepting  always  the  National 
Civic  Federation)  and  passing  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  James  M.  Lynch  as 
a  member  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. The  civic  uplifters  had  con- 
demned Lynch  because  they  said  he  had 
overlooked  a  little  detail  involving  the 
enforcement  of  fire  laws  in  factories, 
and  a  factory  had  burned  down  with 
loss  of  life.  But  the  federation  came 
back  with  the  convincing  reply  that  Com- 
missioner Lynch  carries  a  union  card. 

pREPARENEDSS,    too,    is    contribu- 
ting   to    the    atmosphere    of    topsy- 
turviness.      Of   course,    the    war   did    it 


first.  I  heard  a  preacher,  out  in  West- 
chester county,  declare  in  his  pulpit 
some  time  back,  that  there  never  has 
been  so  much  love  in  Europe  as  right 
now.  The  same  moral  awakening  seems 
to  be  striking  America.  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper,  of  Philadelphia  (one  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  trustees 
who  dropped  Scott  Nearing  for  his 
radicalism)  in  a  speech  on  the  neces- 
sity of  military  training  the  other  day 
gave  utterance  to  a  sentiment  that  will 
be  heartily  approved  by  both  wings  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  "What  we  Americans 
need,"  Mr.  Pepper  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"what  we  Americans  need — those  of 
us  who  are  well-to-do — is  to  take  a 
course  in  real  hardship." 

And  now,  in  slightly  different  vein, 
but  with  serious  purpose  to  do  good 
comes  Manufacturers'  News,  published 
in  Chicago  by  John  Mack  Glenn,  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association.  It  was  Mr.  Glenn,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  to  name 
the  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  replied, 
"Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Addams,  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  and  John  M.  Glenn  of 
the  Russell   Sage  Foundation." 

The  altruistic  purposes  of  Manufac- 
turers' News  are  designed  to  benefit  the 
working  man  rather  than  the  well-to-do, 
and  it  would  accomplish  it  by  an  army 
of  defense,  to  be  organized  by  the 
manufacturers.  "The  material  is  at 
hand,"  says  the  News,  "the  best  in  the 
world.  ...  In  the  industrial  plants 
there  are  millions  of  men,  physically  per- 
fect, many  of  them  mentally  way  above 
the  average,  clean-cut  men  of  brawn, 
athletic,  well  put  together,  ideal  timber 
for  the  finest  volunteer  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen." 

"Organize  them  into  companies,  regi- 
ments, brigades. 


AT  O  ONE  ever  recommends  a 
"course  in  real  hardship" 
for  the  workers. 

Every  year  30,000  of  them  are 
killed  in  industrial  accidents  and 
a  million  seriously  injured  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Over  150,- 
000  steel  ivorkcrs  have  a  twelve- 
hour  day.  Some  3,000,000  wage- 
earners  in  the  country  work  seven 
days  a  week  and  25,000,000  suffer 
occasionally  or  regularly  from 
enforced  idleness.  An  army  of 
2,000.000  children  under  75  years 
of  age  have  put  school  days  be- 
hind them  and  gone  to  work;  and 
not  one  zvagc-carncr  in  ten  gets 
income  enough  to  support  a  fam- 
ily and  meet  the  ordinary  hazards 
of  life. 

Perhaps  that's  why. 


"The  army  would  be  a  world  beater." 

The  way  to  organize  this  army  is  to 
"throw  away  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs, 
and  baseball  bats"  and  "substitute  the 
setting  up  exercises  of  the  regular 
army." 

The  idea  is  good  !  Let  the  truck  driv- 
ers' union  give  up  their  wand  drills  and 
the  blast  furnace  workers  lay  aside  their 
skates.     Serious  times  are  upon  us. 

The  growing  corpulence  of  factory 
workers  too — that  must  be  taken  in 
hand  and  who  better  than  the  manufac- 
turers know  how  to  deal  with  it?  Day 
after  day  a  large  part  of  the  precious 
luncheon  period  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  eating  food.  There  is  a  better  and 
more  economical  way  and  Mr.  Glenn 
urges  his  fellow  employers  to  "take 
your  men  out  during  the  noon  hour  and 
put  them  through  the  calisthenics  that 
will  make  them  supple,  keep  their  waist 
lines  within  athletic  bounds,  and  relieve 
the  fatigue  that  comes  from  bending 
over  a  work  bench  or  the  monotonous 
motions  that  are  a  feature  of  machine 
work  day  after  day." 

"^^"  OW  the  value  in  this  sort  of  thing 
lies  in  what  it  will  do  for  the  men. 
It  will  be  fine  for  their  health  for  one 
thing.  In  spite  of  contrary  views  said 
to  be  prevailing  among  English  Quak- 
ers and  German  Socialists,  Manu- 
facturers' News  has  information  that 
"young  men  and  boys  who  have  received 
a  certain  amount  of  military  training 
live,  on  an  average,  five  years  longer 
than  those  who  have  not  had  such  train- 
ing." If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,  it  "can  easily  be  verified."  And 
anyway,  "it  sounds  reasonable." 

Then,  again,  it  would  be  a  means  of 
recreation.  Working  people  often  have 
crude  and  perverted  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Witness  Manufacturers'  Ncivs: 

"Their  idea  of  recreation  is  to  go  to 
the  moving-pictures  or  perhaps  to  lie 
around  some  park  on  a  Sunday.  These 
diversions  are  good,  but  military  serv- 
ice is  much  better.  You  have  observed 
the  soldierly  bearing  of  men  of  military 
training.  They  are  erect;  their  step  is 
elastic.  They  are  clear-eyed.  They 
look  a  man  fearlessly  in  the  face.  No 
round  shoulders.  The  evolutions  of 
parade,  practice  marches,  the  manual  of 
arms,  the  drills  on  the  factory  grounds, 
the  summer  camps  that  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  will  afford  splendid 
recreation." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
altruism  of  Mr.  Pepper  and  that  of  Mr. 
Glenn.  The  former  wants  to  improve 
his  own  class  by  sfivinsr  them  a  "course 
in  hardship."  Mr.  Glenn's  movement" 
for  human  improvement  is  for  the 
workers  alone!  No  manufacturer  or 
employer  is  to  join  the  army.  It  is  to 
be  an  army  of  "workingmen."  "work- 
ing women."  "emnloyes."  "This."  says 
Maiutfacturcrs'  News,  "is  our  idea  of 
universal  preparedness. 

VFS,  it's  an  upside-down  world.  But 
there  is  nothing  new  about  that. 
And  no  one  is  goinsr  to  fall  off;  not 
even,  unfortunately,  the  people  who  are 
bent  on  keeping  it  that  way. 

J.  A.  F. 
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THE  workingmen  of  America 
were  important  political  factors 
in  the  decades  immediately  pre 
ceding  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  establishment  of  the  public, 
tax-supported  school  system,  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  pass- 
age of  mechanics'  lien  laws,  and  the  en 
actment  of  the  famous  homestead  act 
which  has  been  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  settlement  of  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  are  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant measures  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
period  for  which  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  the  workingmen  of  our  nation. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Although  the  wage- 
earners  constitute  a  large  and  increasing 
percentage  of  the  electors  of  the  nation, 
their  influence  upon  legislation  is  less 
potent  and  compelling  today  than  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  the  last  century. 
This  certainly  is  not  because  labor  is 
contented  and  has  no  economic  or  poli- 
tical demands  to  make.  What  then  are 
the  chief  causes  of  the  present  impotency 
of  the  vast  and  discontented  army  of 
American  wage-earners? 

Since  unorganized  labor  consists  of 
unguided  and  disunited  groups  of  wage- 
earners,  it  only  becomes  an  important 
and  potent  factor  for  the  betterment  of 
labor  conditions  on  either  the.  industrial 
or  the  political  field  when  it  adheres  to 
the  program  of  organized  labor.  There- 
fore, the  causes  of  the  political  weak- 
ness of  organized  labor  are  also  causes 
of  the  political  impotence  of  all  Ameri- 
can wage-earners. 

One  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for 
the  political  weakness  of  the  American 
wage-earners  of  today  is  their  failure  to 
•develop  a  strong  labor  party.  The  tradi- 
tion that  American  labor  organizations, 
if  they  would  avoid  early  and  rapid  dis- 
integration, should  steer  clear  of  the 
pitfalls  of  politics  reaches  back  as  far  as 
the  short  but  spectacular  career  of  the 
local  workingmen's  parties  of  1827  and 
1839.  The  disintegration  of  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Union  in  the  last  of  the  sixties 
has  been  attributed  to  political  activity. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
founded  in  1881,  has  never  emphasized 
political  activity.  The  federation  has 
been  dominated  from  its  inception  by  a 
small  group  of  leaders — among  whom 
the  most  prominent  has  been,  and  still 
is,  its  president,  Samuel  Gompers.  The 
reiterated  determination  of  that  great  or- 
ganization not  to  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  labor  party  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Gompers. 

The  leaders  of  the  federation  attempt 
to  swing  the  vote  of  organized  labor  to 
the  party  or  to  the  candidates  promising 
to  support  the  legislative  program  out- 
lined by  organized  labor.  They  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  promises  tangible  results  favor- 
able to  the  wage-earners.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose to  "stand  faithfully  by  our  friends" 
and  to  "oppose  and  defeat  our  enemies." 
"Organized  labor  must  see  to  it  that 
trade  union  men  are  nominated  and  elec- 
ted to  municipal,  county  and  state  offices; 
that  trade  union  men  represent  its  in- 
terests in  the  state  legislatures  and  in 
Congress."     The  advocates  of  this  con- 
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servative  policy  assert  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  is  not  partisan 
to  a  political  party  but  that  it  is  partisan 
to  a  principle. 

The  reports  of  the  federation  offer 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  labor 
men  in  the  United  States  Congress.  In 
1906,  six  labor  men  were  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  in  1908, 
these  members  were  re-elected  and  four 
more  union-card  men  were  chosen.  In 
1910,  fifteen  labor  men  were  elected. 
One  of  these,  W.  B.  Wilson,  became 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor;  and,  in  1913,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  labor,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1913,  the  following  statement 
was  given  out  in  regard  to  union  men  in 
the  Sixty-third  Congress: 

"Sixteen  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  union  men  with  full 
paid-up  union  cards.  Several  members 
carry  honorary  cards  in  trade  unions, 
and  a  large  number  of  representatives 
are  openly  sympathetic  with  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  organizations  of  labor. 
The  Senate  apparently  contains  more 
members  sympathetic  to  labor's  aims 
than  was  formerly  the  case;  one  senator 
carries  a  union  card  and  one  other  pos- 
sesses an  honorary  card." 

Nevertheless,  many  unionists  are 
questioning  the  efficacy  of  the  "reward 
and  punish"  method  and  are  asserting 
that  little  has  actually  been  accomplish- 
ed. Indeed,  Colorado  may  be  pointed  to 
as  a  fine  example  of  the  dismal  failure 
of  the  political  policv  of  Mr.  Gompers 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  this  western  state,  while  a  consider- 
able number  of  union-card  men  were  in 
the  legislature  and  also  in  responsible 
administrative  offices,  occurred  perhaps 
the  most  bitter  struggle  in  the  history  of 
American  labor  and  capital,  a  struggle 
which  culminated  in  the  Ludlow  mas- 
sacre and  in  the  conviction  of  John  R. 
Lawson. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  seeming  fail- 
ure of  the  political  policy  of  the  fed- 
eration, the  unionist  of  today,  be  he  radi- 
cal or  conservative,  is  emphasizing  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  direct  ac- 
tion by  the  union.  Action  on  the  indus- 
trial field — the  strike,  the  boycott,  the 
union  label,  the  union  shop — is  stressed. 
The  average  unionist  does  not  look  with 
favor  upon  welfare  work  or  upon  ameli- 
orative legislation.  The  reformer  of  the 
humanitarian  type  is  not  highly  esteem- 
ed by  him.  He  is  becoming  distrustful 
of  anything  savoring  of  paternalism. 

The    Philadelphia    convention    of    the 


American  Federation  of  Labor,  held  in 
1914,  voted  down  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  making  an  effort  to  secure  an  eight- 
hour  day  by  means  of  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  the  convention  of  1915  also 
voted  down  a  similar  resolution.  The 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred  in  1915,  expressed 
the  following  opinion : 

"Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  one  of  labor's  first  great  victories 
was  the  winning  of  industrial  freedom 
through  the  repeal  of  those  laws  through 
which  the  workers'  terms  of  employ- 
ment had  been  largely  determined  by 
legislative  and  judicial  authorities  and 
the  establishment  of  the  workers'  priv- 
ilege to  organize  on  the  industrial  field, 
and,  through  their  collective  strength, 
enforce  their  right  to  have  a  determin- 
ing voice  in  the  terms  of  their  employ- 
ment." 

The  editor  of  a  labor  journal  recently 
pointed  out  that  "human  liberties  are 
not  created  by  law."  And  the  three  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor  on  the 
federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions insisted  that  new  legislative  and 
new  administrative  machinery  must  not 
be  considered  as  cure-alls  for  the  ills  of 
which  the  wage-earner  complains.  They 
asked  that  trade  unions  be  fostered  and 
encouraged. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  legislation 
in  regard  to  hours,  minimum  wages  and 
factory  conditions  will  benefit  unorgan- 
ized labor  more  than  it  will  the  members 
of  labor  organizations.  But  organized 
labor  has  not  habitually  manifested 
much  interest  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unskilled  and  unorganized. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  unionist,  im- 
provement in  working  conditions  or  in- 
creases in  wages  obtained  through  legal 
enactment  or  because  of  voluntary  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
are  of  less  import  than  labor  solidarity 
in  the  face  of  defeat.  In  short,  for  the 
betterment  of  wage-earners  as  a  class, 
organization,  coherence  and  loyalty  to 
the  union  are  preferred  to  higher  wages, 
a  shorter  working  day  or  welfare  pro- 
visions obtained  without  struggle  or 
sacrifice. 

This  attitude  is  being  quite  consistent- 
ly maintained  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
unless  favored  by  certain  strategic  ad- 
vantages as  in  the  building  trades,  un- 
less a  fairly  high  degree  of  skill  is  re- 
quired as  in  the  printing  industry  or  in 
the  case  of  railway  engineers,  or  unless 
the  strong  union  can  be  used  to  equalize 
competitive  conditions  as  in  the  coal 
mining  industry,  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  facing  strong  and  hos- 
tile employers'  associations  are  today  en- 
gaged in  an  uphill  fight. 

In  many  important  industries  the  em- 
ployers are  bitterly  opposed  to  effective 
unionism  and  have  been  able  to  stifle  it. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  enforced  non- 
unionism.  The  Manly  report  to  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  puts 
the  case  even  more  emphatically.  "Al- 
most without  exception  the  employes  of 
the  large  corporations  are  unorganized, 
as  a  result  of  the  active  and  aggressive 
'non-union'  policv  of  the  corporation 
managements.      Furthermore,    the   labor 
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policy  of  the  large  corporations  almost 
inevitably  determines  the  labor  policy 
of  the  entire  industry."  Since  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  bring  about  organi- 
zation within  such  industries,  betterment 
through  the  pressure  of  the  workers  can 
best  be  realized  by  means  of  political 
action.  The  ballot  is  secret ;  but  union 
membership  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
cealed from  the  spies  of  employers. 

European  wage-earners  manifest  less 
distrust  of  legislative  activity.  But  in 
Europe  the  labor  party,  financed  by  the 
workers  and  partisan  to  the  interests  of 
the  wage-earners,  is  a  powerful  lever 
which  has  forced  directly  or  indirectly 
many  legislative  enactments  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  workingmen.  In  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  outside  the 
Socialist  party  group,  labor  has  attempt- 
ed to  work  through  the  old  parties  fi- 
nanced by  the  business  interests.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  labor  to  show  that 
ameliorative  legislation  has  been  forced 
by  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers. And  further,  much  legislation  in 
recent  decades  favored  by  organized 
labor  has  been  side-tracked,  emascu- 
lated or  found  to  be  unenforceable. 

If  legislative  action  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  labor  came  about  solely  as 
the  result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  a  well-organized  and  closely-knit 
labor  party,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
occasion  to  fear  that  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  hours,  minimum  wages  and  the 
like  would  weaken  organized  labor. 
Legislative  work  would  be  just  as  defin- 
ite a  form  of  union  activity  as  are 
strikes.  To  obtain  demands  through 
legislation  would  strengthen  the  solid- 
arity of  labor  as  much  as  if  those  de- 
mands came  about  through  activity  on 
the  industrial  field.  The  weapons  and 
methods  of  organized  labor  would  doubt- 
less undergo  certain  significant  changes 
after  legislative  activity  became  an  im- 
portant form  of  union  endeavor. 

The  power  of  the  American  courts 
under  our  undemocratic  constitution  is 
another  factor  in  the  matter.  A  labor 
party  in  the  United  States  might  find  its 
efforts  in  a  large  measure  nullified  in  a 
way  unknown  to  European  labor  parties. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  powerful 
labor  party  might  lead  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  to  our  federal  Supreme 
Court  who  would  sanction  extraordinary 
extensions  of  the  police  power. 

Unless  a  strictly  labor  party — the  So- 
cialist or  some  new  party — is  able  to 
gain  the  allegiance  of  many  wage-earn- 
ers and  become  a  potent  political  force, 
the  tendency  of  the  leaders  of  labor  or- 
ganizations to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  purely  union  action  will  doubtless  be 
more  and  more  clearly  discerned.  But, 
are  wage-earners  sufficiently  united  to 
make  a  strong  labor  party  possible? 
Would  a  large  portion  of  the  skilled 
workers  vote  with  the  middle  class — 
the  small  farmers,  small  business  men, 
and  professional  men  ?  The  path  which 
labor  is  to  tread  in  the  near  future  de- 
pends on  whether  the  "aristocrats"  of  in- 
dustry do  or  do  not  join  hands  with  the 
masses  of  the  unskilled. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  trend  of  ma- 
chine industry  and  of  scientific  manage- 
agement  is  to  undermine  the  trade  or 
craft  of  the   skilled   worker,   up   to   the 


present  time  many  of  the  leading  union 
organizations  have  not  been  seriously 
menaced.  The  building  craftsmen,  the 
printers  and  the  members  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods  are  among  those  that  have 
not  as  yet  distinctly  felt  the  pinch.  And 
these  craftsmen  are  powerful  in  the  labor 
world.  The  sooner  these  aristocrats  of 
labor  feel  the  pinch,  the  sooner  may 
they  be  expected  to  join  with  the  un- 
skilled. Then  a  new  and  momentous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  labor  organiza- 
tions will  be  reached.  Then  will  a  labor 
party  be  able  to  unite  wage  workers  of 
all  classes  and  grades.  Action  on  both 
the  political  and  the  industrial  field  will 
follow.  But  until  a  strong  and  stable 
labor  party  is  formed,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  activities  of  labor 
organizations  will  be  chiefly  directed  to 
the  industrial  field. 
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EST    DAY     FOR    COLORADO 
STEEL  WORKERS 


The  industrial  representation 
plan  devised  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
for  the  coal  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  steel  plant  at  Pueblo  and  the  quar- 
ries of  that  company.  In  January,  Presi- 
dent J.  F.  Welborn  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  "president's  industrial 
representative"  in  the  steel  works,  a 
position  corresponding  to  one  that  was 
created  a  year  ago  for  the  coal  camps. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  between  representatives  of  the 
company  and  the  employes  in  the  steel 
plant  and  the  quarries,  President  Wel- 
born announced,  according  to  the  C.  F. 
&  I.  Industrial  bulletin,  "that  the  com- 
pany would  put  into  effect  a  time  sched- 
ule which  would  give  every  workman 
one  day  of  rest  each  week,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and  would  do  away 
with  the  'long  turn'  which  has  been  com- 
mon in  the  steel  industry." 

Mr.  Welborn  also  confirmed  a  pre- 
vious announcement  that  "a  new  wage 
schedule  was  in  preparation,  which 
would  carry  increases  corresponding  to 
those  recently  granted  by  eastern  com- 
petitors of  the  company." 
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USTRAL4S!A'S    FXPFRTFNCE 
WITH   THB    MINIMUM    WAGE 


Minimum  wage  regulation  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  in  Australasia,  ac- 
cording to  Paul  Collier,  who  recently 
made  a  study  of  its  results  for  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission, but  it  is  accepted  as  an  inevit- 
able step  in  labor  legislation. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Collier  finds,  the  law 
has  given  "impetus  to  fairer  rewards  for 
labor,"  and  the  "weight  of  opinion  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  the  maximum."  The 
rise  of  wages,  he  says,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living:  sweat- 
ing has  been  abolished,  and  men  have 
not  been  displaced  by  women  in  industry. 
With  the  first  minimum  wage  legislation 
there  followed  a  slight  curtailment  in  the 
labor  force,  but  adjustment  quickly  re- 
stored it  to  normal.  Mr.  Collier  con- 
cludes moreover  that  the  creation  of 
minimum  wage  boards  has  tended  to 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  power 
of   the   trade     unions,      since   they   are 


largely  instrumental  in  nominating  the 
board  members  and  in  initiating  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  complete  report,  Minimum  Wage 
Legislation  in  Australasia,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  131  East  23  street, 
New  York. 
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ABOR  LEGISLATION   BY  STATB 
AND  NATION  IN   1915 


The  three  subjects  involving 
labor  which  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  legislative  attention  in  1915  were 
workmen's  compensation,  industrial  com- 
missions, and  unemployment.  Bulletin 
186  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  just  issued,  contains  the  text  of 
all  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  that 
year  in  forty-five  states,  two  territories 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
excepting  those  on  compensation,  which 
were  published  in  Bulletin  185. 

Five  states — Colorado,  Indiana,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada  and  New  York — adopted 
the  industrial  commission  plan,  uniting 
under  one  authority  the  administration 
of  workmen's  compensation,  factory  in- 
spection and  other  labor  laws. 

In  the  field  of  unemployment  the 
Illinois  Legislature  created  a  commission 
to  report  to  the  next  session.  California 
and  Nevada  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  investigation.  Idaho  made  the  only 
effort  toward  any  practical  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem.  In  a  bill  that 
passed  the  legislature  it  was  provided 
that  "emergency  employment"  on  the 
state  highways,  for  not  more  than  sixty 
days  in  a  year  should  be  provided  by 
county  boards  of  commissioners  for  un- 
employed citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  been  for  six  months  residents 
of  the  state.  One-half  of  the  expense 
was  to  be  borne  by  the  state,  and  refusal 
to  perform  the  work  assigned  would  de- 
bar one  from  this  form  of  relief  for  the 
period  of  one  year.  This  law  was  later 
invalidated  by  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
on  technical  grounds. 

MFNOING    THP     NrW    JERSRY 
COMPENSATION    ACT 
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The  task  of  amending  the  New 
Jersey  workmen's  compensation  law  is 
not  proceeding  with  alacrity.  Only  one 
bill  of  seven  introduced  has  passed. 
The  other  six  still  slumber  in  commit- 
tee. All  are  essential,  according  to  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, if  the  defects  in  the  old  law 
pointed  out  in  The  Survey  for  January 
15,  are  to  be  remedied. 

Early  in  the  fall  a  get-together  move- 
ment was  started  by  the  association 
among  representative  employers,  em- 
ployes and  social  agencies  in  New  Jersey. 
A  voluntary  committee  which  endeav- 
ored to  draw  up  amendments  acceptable 
to  all  met  with  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Employer's  Liability 
Commission,  the  state  Federation  of 
Labor,  social  and  educational  organiza- 
tions,   and    independent    manufacturers. 

Trouble  began  when  the  compensa- 
tion bills  were  referred  to  a  Senate 
committee  chosen  from  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  state.  Hearings  were 
postponed  and  additional  hearings 
granted  on  the  slightest  pretext,  with 
the    result    of   effectively    killing    time 
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AN  editorial  in  the  Times-Picayune,  New  Or- 
leans, March  4,  congratulates  New  York 
on  the  preliminaries  taken  by  Governor  Whitman 
to  secure  federal  control  of  quarantine  at  this 
port.  "The  rest  of  the  country  will  welcome  the 
change,"  says  the  editorial,  "recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  best  protection  against  the 
invasion  of  disease " 

New  Orleans  writes  out  of  an  eleven  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  federal  quarantine  system.  This 
system  was  adopted  there  and  at  other  southern 
ports  after  the  epidemic  of  1905  had  caused  loss 
to  commerce  and  had  shown  the  insufficiency  of 
existing  arrangements.  The  strong  support  of 
Governor  Blanchard  helped  to  overcome  the  "vig- 
orous opposition  first  from  those  who  held  the 
state  quarantine  offices,  where  fat  fees  and  sala- 
ries were  paid  and  again  by  a  number  of  south- 
ern senators  and  representatives  who  thought 
the  proposed  action  an  invasion  of  state  rights 
and  a  surrender  of  state  authority."  And  as  a 
result,  says  the  editorial, 

"The  change  worked  admirably,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all.  There  has  been  no  quarantine  nor  panic  since,  as  every- 
one accepts  beyond  dispute  the  declarations  and  reports  of 
the  federal  officials,  and  old  jealousies  and  prejudices  have 
died  away  under  the  splendid  management  of  the  federal 
Public  Health  Service.  All  the  arguments  are  in  favor  of 
entrusting  the  defense  of  the  country  against  disease  to 
officers  trained  in  sanitation  and  administration  wcrk,  in- 
stead of  to  political  doctors  or  family  physicians  who  under- 
stood little  about  it." 

Like  Louisiana,  New  York  has  an  executive 
whose  position  on  this  matter  is  clearly  defined 
and  his  utterances  vigorous.  Twice  has  Governor 
Whitman  sent  a  message  to  the  present  legisla- 
ture, urging  immediate  action.  His  most  recent 
words  on  the  subject  were  spoken  to  the  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade.  Meantime  newspapers  spread 
rumors  of  reduced  force  and  salaries  at  Rosebank 
that  raised  the  question :  How  long  will  the  fed- 
eral government  stand  for  a  further  attentuated 
quarantine  at  the  country's  leading  port  of  entry? 
Yet  in  the  press  of  routine  business  the  New  York 
Legislature  is  postponing  action,  and  a  matter  of 
national  importance  is  dragging  on  that  might  be 
settled  in  an  hour.  There  loom  up  distinct  possi- 
bilities of  a  federal  quarantine  supervision  at 
New  York;  of  delays  to  passengers  and  to  com- 
merce by  a  double  inspection ;  of  cost  to  steamship 
companies,  and  of  the  friction  inevitable  under  di- 
vided authorities. 


THE  series  of  articles  by  John  Martin  on 
The  Four  Ages  of  Woman  which  comes  to 
a  close  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  brief  symposium  in  rebuttal  in  an  early 
April  issue,  by  writers  entirely  competent  to 
counter  his  most  sweeping  assaults  on  the  move- 
ment toward  economic  independence  among 
women  and  to  consider  on  their  merits  various 
factors  in  his  "program  of  humanism." 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  set  a  danger  signal  with 
respect  to  his  treatment  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment of  a  well-defined  range  of  labor  legislation. 
In  his  first  article  he  recorded  that : 

"In  six  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Massachusetts  and  Oregon,  though  the  law  has 
not  yet  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts,  they  [women]  are 
not  permitted  to  work  in  factories  or  workshops  by 
night.     .     .     ." 

This  law  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  run  with 
complete  success  the  gauntlet  of  the  courts,  hav- 
ing been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1915  in  the  case  of  the  Schweinler  Press 
vs.  Williams.  Although  the  particular  case  arose 
in  New  York,  the  principle  sustained  applies  in 
all  the  six  states  named. 

At  another  point  Mr.  Martin  contended: 

"A  man  may  be  terribly  overworked  without  affecting  his 
power  for  paternity ;  he  may  toil  for  twenty-three  hours  and 
yet  become  the  father  of  a  healthy  child  in  the  twenty-fourth 
hour." 

For  this  optimistic  assertion  and  the  remainder 
of  the  same  paragraph  [The  Survey,  February 
26,  page  630],  there  is  no  scientific  foundation. 
On  the  Contrary,  the  hottest  discussion  now  raging 
among  British  eugenists  hinges  upon  recent  in- 
vestigations which  indicate  that  vigor  of  both 
parents  at  the  initial  moment  of  parenthood  is  a 
transmissible,  acquired  characteristic. 

Precisely  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  men  both 
as  fathers  and  bread-winners,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon  has  unanimously  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  adult 
men  in  lumber  mills  longer  than  ten  hours  in  twen- 
ty-four. The  case  (Bunting  vs.  Oregon)  is  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  oral 
argument  in  April,  1916.  A  brief  of  800  pages  in 
support  of  the  law  has  been  compiled  by  Josephine 
Goldmark.  Mr.  Brandeis  was  preparing  to  argue 
in  behalf  of  the  law  when  President  Wilson  nomi- 
nated him  for  membership  in  that  court.  Argu- 
ment will  be  made  by  Felix  Frankfurter  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Until  this  case  is  decided  Mr.  Martin's  asser- 
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tion  that  legislation  restricting  men's  working 
hours  is  unconstitutional  must  be  regarded  as 
prophecy  with  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Ore- 
gon Supreme  Court  weighing  heavily  against  the 
prophet. 

Mr.  Martin's  argument  against  exploiting 
wives  and  mothers,  present  and  prospective,  is 
fortunately  now  accepted  by  the  highest  court  in 
the  land.  It  is,  however,  most  unfortunate  that 
he  should  buttress  it  with  extravagant  claims  as 
to  the  immunity  of  men  to  fatigue,  overwork  and 
loss  of  sleep.  Aside  from  the  biological  issue 
raised,  any  resident  of  a  mill  town  or  student  of 
the  sweated  trades  knows  how  these  things  stunt 
the  capacity  of  a  working  father  to  make  his  par- 
enthood mean  what  it  should  in  friendship  and 
association  with  his  growing  children.  Men  also 
need  rest,  leisure,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  in  gen- 
eral "humanism."  This  is  shown  in  an  article, 
both  learned  and  readable,  in  the  current  Harvard 
Law  Review,  wherein  Mr.  Frankfurter  deals  con- 
vincingly with  the  working  hours  of  men  and  the 
American  constitution. 

SPRINKLERS 

IN  order  that  the  "inherent  limitation  of  auto- 
matic sprinkler  protection"  may  be  both 
properly  and  fully  understood,  The  Survey  is 
glad  not  only  to  print  Mr.  Hoagland's  letter  [see 
page  765]  growing  out  of  our  reports  on  the 
Williamsburg  fire,  but  to  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoagland's  abstract  number  1  correctly 
states  that  the  explosion  wrecked  the  sprinkler 
system.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  Association  which  recorded  the 
fire,  the  boy  was  not  killed  by  the  explosion  but 
was  "so  badly  burned  that  he  died  a  few  hours 
later."  But  the  statement  in  the  bulletin,  "the 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown,"  indicates  that  the 
fire  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

This  case  is  important  as  showing  (a)  that 
sprinkler  systems  cannot  be  counted  on  to  stop 
fires  quickly  enough  to  prevent  explosions  where 
highly  combustible  material  is  stored;  and  (b) 
that  an  explosion  may  wreck  a  sprinkler  system 
and  so  leave  the  building  and  its  occupants  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  a  fire. 

Mr.  Hoagland's  abstract  number  2  was  not  in- 
cluded in  The  Survey's  former  statement  of  four 
lives  lost  in  sprinklered  buildings.  The  fire  that 
The  Survey  counted  and  that  Mr.  Hoagland  does 
not,  was  one  that  occurred  in  a  four-story  build- 
ing with  brick  walls,  open  finish,  and  joisted  floors, 
in  a  room  used  for  cutting  and  drying  oilcloth. 

"It  was  apparent,"  states  the  bulletin,  "that  almost  from 
the  start  the  fire  was  not  controlled  by  the  sprinklers  and 
must  have  gained  rapid  headway  even  after  the  first  heads 
opened.  Apparently  some  of  the  sprinklers  were  obstruct- 
ed, and  although  they  opened  early  in  the  start  of  the  fire 
they  did  not  prevent  flames  from  getting  bevond  their  con- 
trol. The  fact  that  all  the  sprinklers  were  2S6  degree  heads 
was  presumably  the  factor  in  making  their  operation  slow. 
.  .  .  The  examination  of  the  ruins  showed  that  quite 
a  number  of  sprinklers  .  .  .  had  not  opened,  although 
the  heat  in  all  the  portions  noted  would  seem  to  have  been 


intense.  It  had  been  suggested  several  times  that  212  de- 
gree heads  should  be  used  instead  of  286  degree  heads. 
Two  firemen  were  killed  and  several  severely  injured  when 
one  of  the  walls  fell  out." 

This  case  is  of  importance  as  showing  that 
sprinklers  cannot  always  be  depended  on  to  put 
out  fires  because  (a)  they  may  be  obstructed;  (b) 
the  heat  required  to  melt  the  plugs  may  be  so 
high  as  to  make  the  system  too  slow  of  operation 
to  do  any  good;  and  (c)  if  there  had  been  any 
occupants  in  the  building,  their  only  hope  would 
have  lain  in  exits.  As  it  was,  two  firemen  were 
killed  because  the  sprinkler  system  failed. 

Mr.  Hoagland's  abstract  number  3  shows  that 
the  occupants  of  a  building  cannot  put  their  trust 
in  sprinklers  because  the  architect,  or  the  builder 
or  the  owner  may  have  left  some  part  of  the  build- 
ing unprotected.  In  this  case  the  only  way  of 
escape  would  have  been  an  adequate  exit,  which 
was  apparently  lacking. 

Another  reason  for  refusing  to  place  all  trust 
in  a  sprinkler  system  is  indicated  by  another  fire 
recorded  in  the  bulletin  where  there  happened  to 
be  no  loss  of  life.  This  fire,  which  was  in  a  fiber 
plant,  began  in  a  part  of  the  plant  which  was  not 
equipped  with  sprinklers,  and  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  plant  which  were  so  equipped.  But 
"the  water-supply  was  inadequate,"  says  the  bul- 
letin, "to  supply  the  large  number  of  heads  that 
finally  opened." 

To  make  even  a  mild  case  for  sprinklers  as 
savers  of  human  life,  therefore,  one  must  be  able 
to  guarantee,  first,  that  tliey  are  to  be  installed 
in  every  part  of  the  building;  second,  that  they 
are  always  to  be  supplied  with  water  under  suffi- 
cient pressure;  third,  that  they  are  not  to  be  ob- 
structed; fourth,  that  they  arc  not  to  be  wrecked 
by  explosives  or  any  other  causes. 

"When  all  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled, 
an  employe  may  still  be  burned  or  suffocated  by 
smoke  if  lie  ennnot  get  out  of  the  building.  Sprink- 
lers are  important  for  the  safety  both  of  stock 
and  occupants  but  thoy  are  not  sufficient.  TnE 
Survey  believes  that  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
beings,  living  and  working  in  inflammable  build- 
ings or  in  buildings  with  inflammable  contents, 
the  fundamental  necessity  is  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate exit  facilities.  Our  rhetoric  may  have  been 
bad  in  the  use  of  the  word  "fundamental,"  but 
our  meaning  was  clear.  Neither  fireproof  con- 
struction nor  a  drenching  from  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem is  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  chokable. 
crushable,  and  charable  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

PREJUDICE 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  at 
their  convention  in  Indianapolis,  in  Janu- 
ary, decided  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  for 
a  second  time  to  the  official  conduct  of  United 
States  Judsre  A.  G.  Dayton,  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  securing  his 
impeachment. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  February, 
1015,  a  resolution  for  Iho  impeachment  of  Judge 
Davton  was  introduced,  and  a  sub-committee  of 
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the  Judiciary  Committee  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  against  him. 

The  report  filed  by  this  sub-committee  on  March 
3,  at  the  very  end  of  the  session,  proved  to  be 
a  document  of  the  most  amazing  character,  not 
only  in  what  it  revealed  about  Judge  Dayton,  but 
in  what  it  indicated  as  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee. 

The  northern  district  of  West  Virginia  includes 
one  of  the  richest  bituminous  coal  regions  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  strange  perhaps  that  Judge 
Dayton  should  have  invested,  as  the  report  shows 
he  did,  in  the  stock  of  some  of  the  companies  en- 
gaged in  mining  this  coal.  Neither  is  it  strange 
that  he  should  have  had  many  cases  brought  into 
his  court  growing  out  of  strikes  in  the  coal  fields. 
But  it  was  strange  indeed  that  this  judge  consid- 
ered himself  a  disinterested  arbiter  of  such  cases; 
and  stranger  still  was  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted them. 

The  committee  found  that 
"during  the  trial  of  certain  miners  and  other  persons  who 
were  members  of  a  labor  union  organization,  his  manner 
and  language  toward  the  defendants  while  upon  the  bench 
was  that  of  hatred  and  bitterness,  he  at  one  time  during  the 
proceedings  saying,  by  his  own  admission,  from  the  bench, 
that  if  he  had  John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  before  him,  he  would  send  him  to  jail 
for  a  year,  the  said  John  P.  White  not  then  being  in  court 
and  not  having  been  served  with  any  process  of  said  court. 
.  The  evidence  adduced  shows  that  at  times  dur- 
ing these  trials,  Judge  Dayton  was  very  impatient  of  hear- 
ing what  the  defendants  had  to  say,  his  manner  was  heated 
and  impassioned,  he  was  laboring  under  much  emotional  ex- 
citement, and  his  conduct  generally  that  of  one  who  had 
prejudged  the  cases  before  him."  [Italics  ours.] 

Judge  Dayton  issued  a  permanent  injunction 
restraining  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
from  peaceably  persuading  any  employe  of  the 
Hitchman  Coal  Company  to  join  a  labor  union 
since  the  company  had  a  contract  with  its  em- 
ployes that  they  would  not  join  a  union.  His 
ruling  was  later  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; but  as  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  committee  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  comment  on  it.  The  com- 
mittee refrained,  also,  without  giving  reasons, 
from  comment  on  another  injunction  by  Judge 
Dayton  forbidding  "the  furnishing  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance by  giving  food  or  supplies  to  those  who 
were  on  strike  at  that  time"  and  providing  "pun- 
ishment, as  for  contempt,  of  those  who  did  so  fur- 
nish aid  and  assistance  by  giving  food  and  sup- 
plies." 

Again  without  comment,  it  reported  that  Judge 
Dayton 

"has  said  in  a  certain  case  that  if  the  evidence  disclosed 
that  the  defendant  was  a  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  he  wanted  no  further  evidence  to  de- 
termine guilt  and  impose  punishment  as  for  an  alleged  con- 
tempt of  court." 

What  conclusion  was  to  be  expected  after  this 
evidence  which  was  proved  to  the  committee's 
satisfaction,  from  three  congressmen  responsible 
to  the  people,  who  are  also  lawyers, — members  of 
the  honorable  profession  from  which  judges  are 
chosen?    One  of  the  three,  D.  J.  McGillicuddy  of 


Maine  (Democrat),  recommended  further  proceed- 
ings looking  toward  impeachment.  The  other  two, 
Warren  Gard  of  Ohio  (Democrat),  and  Henry  G. 
Danforth  of  New  York  (Republican),  thought  dif- 
ferently. In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  their 
report  they  seemingly  repudiate  what  they  had 
previously  stated  as  facts,  declaring  that  what 
is  needed  is  "strong  particular  instances  of  posi- 
tive evidence."  Either  the  things  they  stated  as 
facts  were  untrue,  and  the  committee  did  Judge 
Dayton  a  cruel  injustice,  or  they  were  true, — in 
which  case  they  called  for  but  one  course  of  action 
by  the  committee  and  by  Congress. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Congress  should  be 
willing,  as  these  two  congressmen  were,  that  the 
federal  judiciary  should  continue  to  be  burdened 
by  a  judge  who  enjoins  private  citizens  from  fur- 
nishing food  to  strikers;  who  "prejudges"  his 
cases;  who  is  unwilling  to  hear  "what  the  de- 
fendants had  to  say";  and  who  openly  declares  in 
his  court  that  proof  of  membership  in  a  union  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  defendant  is  guilty. 

The  report  was  perhaps  received  too  late  for 
action  by  the  last  Congress,  but  the  United  Mine 
Workers  should  see  to  it  that  the  present  Congress 
go  on  record  with  respect  to  it ;  and  the  bar  asso- 
ciations of  the  country  could  take  no  action  which 
would  help  more  to  rehabilitate  the  courts  in  the 
eyes  of  the  working  people  of  the  country  than  to 
sift  these  charges  to  the  bottom  and  to  declare 
themselves  thereon. 

" PRISONERS  BASE"— THE  GAME  AS 
PITTSBURGH  BOYS  KNOW  IT 

ARE  we  becoming  more  humane  and  saner 
in  our  treatment  of  the  juvenile  delinquent, 
or  are  more  children  being  arrested  for  petty 
offenses  which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have 
been  overlooked,  perhaps  wisely? 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  reading  the 
report  of  a  study  made  in  the  East  End  district 
of  Pittsburgh  of  the  arrests  and  disposition  of  639 
sixteen-year-old  children,  by  Frederick  A.  Moran, 
a  student  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  primary  sources 
of  his  material  are  the  original  dockets  of  five 
police  stations,  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Clearing  House  of  Charitable 
Agencies.  The  records  examined  covered  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  the  investigation  performed 
a  public  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  thoroughly 
neglected  group  of  boys  and  girls  arrested  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  report  states  that  about  one-half  were 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  or  for  being 
suspicious  persons.  The  former  is  a  charge  which 
seems  to  cover  an  enormous  number  of  offenses, 
most  of  them  of  a  trivial  character.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  a  well-known  Pittsburgh  lawyer 
contends  that  arrests  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
suspicious  person  are  quite  illegal  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  especially  when  people  are  im- 
prisoned for  any  length  of  time.  Such  arrests, 
however,  are  made  in  Pittsburgh  by  virtue  of  an 
ordinance  of  the    city  of   Pittsburgh    and   police 
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regulations  made  under  that  ordinance.  The 
majority  of  people  held  on  such  a  charge  are  too 
poor  or  too  ignorant  to  assert  their  rights,  or  to 
employ  legal  counsel,  and  although  they  may  have 
broken  the  law  there  is  no  justification  for  im- 
prisoning them  without  a  definite  charge  being 
lodged  against  them. 

The  report  further  states  that  out  of  the  639 
children  arrested,  378  were  discharged,  presum- 
ably innocent.  This  proportion  is  not  unusual  as 
shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mittee, for  the  first  six  months  of  the  Boys'  Court 
show  that  83  per  cent  of  the  quasi-criminal  cases 
were  discharged,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  criminal 
(misdemeanor)  cases  were  also  discharged.  Most 
of  these  boys  brought  into  the  Chicago  Boys' 
Court  had  spent  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
police  stations,  and  many  others  had  been  weeks 
or  months  in  the  jail  awaiting  trial. 

The  Pittsburgh  report  of  the  disposition  of  the 
children  shows  that  80  were  fined  from  $1  to  $50, 
44  were  sent  to  jail  (four  of  them  on  the  innocuous 
charge  of  corner-loafing),  26  were  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  8  to  the  central  police  station  for  final 
disposition,  38  were  held  to  the  Criminal  Court, 
22  were  disposed  of  to  miscellaneous  agencies,  and 
39  only  were  sent  to  the  Juvenile  Court  although 
the  report  states  that  137  were  found  to  be 
Juvenile  Court  cases.  Since  so  many  of  these 
and  other  youthful  offenders  were  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Juvenile 
Court  law  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
include,  as  does  the  Illinois  law,  all  boys  under 
seventeen,  and  all  girls  under  eighteen  years  of 
age? 

To  fine  a  child  seems  futile  unless  one  proceeds 
on  the  "contributing  to  delinquency"  theory 
that  it  is  good  for  the  parent  who  pays  the  fine. 
To  send  a  child  of  sixteen  to  jail  to  be  confined 
with  criminals  can  hardly  be  thought  to  bring 
about  the  reformation  of  the  child,  and  to  send 
him  to  a  workhouse  with  only  hoboes  and  idlers 
for  his  companions  seems  very  shortsighted. 

This  whole  method  of  dealing  with  the  juvenile 
offender  seems  to  be  wrong.  To  arrest  a  boy  for 
a  trivial  offense,  to  confine  him  in  a  police  station 
over  night  in  company  with  drunks  and  disreputa- 
ble characters,  rouses  in  him  a  hatred  of  the  law 
and  a  desire  to  "get  even"  with  the  police. 

Chicago  is  trying  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  is- 
suing summons  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  who  are  caught  violat- 
ing city  ordinances ;  that  is,  they  are  not  arrested 
and  taken  to  police  stations,  but  given  a  summons 
requiring  their  presence  in  court  the  following 
day  to  answer  the  charges  against  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  more  humane  method  of  bringing 
boys  into  court  will  not  only  keep  them  out  of  the 
police  stations,  but  will  help  to  instill  in  them  a 
greater  respect  for  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  between  them  and  the  police  a  better  un- 
derstanding. The  Boys'  Court  of  Chicago  has 
jurisdiction  over  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-one  years;  that  is,  boys  who  are 
too  old  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  yet  are  not  of 
legal  age. 


Reference  is  made  also  to  some  comparative 
experience  of  the  Chicago  Boys'  Court.  To  quote: 

"The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  records  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago  already  show  that  a  large  proportion, 
especially  the  repeaters,  are  mentally  subnormal.  Dr.  Will- 
iam J.  Hickson,  director  of  the  laboratory,  reports  that  out 
of  the  245  boys  examined,  207  or  84.49  per  cent  were 
morons  (age  7  to  12  mentally),  208.16  per  cent  were  bor- 
der-line cases.  He  found  only  18  cases  out  of  the  245,  7.34 
per  cent,  who  gave  a  normal  development,  and  some  of 
these  showed  mental  defects  in  contrast  to  mental  defec- 
tiveness." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  statement 
that  84.49  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined  were 
morons  has  been  incorrectly  used  as  showing  that 
84  or  85  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  Boys'  Court 
are  feebleminded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arti- 
cle from  which  Mr.  Moran  quotes  does  not  show 
this  at  all  and  does  not  claim  to  show  it.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  this  article,  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology  last  May,  that  from  May 
1  to  June  15,  1914,  1,233  cases  were  disposed  of  in 
the  Boys'  Court,  and  that  only  245,  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  boys  were  examined.  Moreover,  the 
20  per  cent  who  were  examined  were  picked  cases 
and  not  "random  samples"  of  all  the  boys 
brought  in.  The  boys  sent  to  the  laboratory  to  be 
examined  were  those  unable  to  secure  bail,  or 
those  who  had  committed  the  most  serious  of- 
fenses and  who  appeared  to  the  judge  or  to  the 
social  worker  in  the  court  to  be  distinctly  sub- 
normal. Practically  none  of  the  boys  who  were 
out  on  bail  were  examined. 

Since  the  boys  who  were  examined  in  the  psycho- 
pathic laboratory  represented  the  cases  that 
seemed  to  be  mentally  defective,  the  fair  way  of 
presenting  the  statistics  would  be  to  say  that  84 
per  cent  of  the  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  ap- 
peared to  be  mentally  deficient  were  found  to  be 
so  when  they  were  examined  in  the  psychopathic 
laboratory.  It  is,  of  course,  a  misuse  of  the  sta- 
tistics to  go  beyond  this  and  claim  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  the  low  grade  20  per 
cent  can  be  applied  to  all  of  the  boys  brought 
into  court,  and  the  article  itself  makes  no  such 
claims,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  Mr.  Moran 
misinterpreted  the  figures. 

To  bring  a  boy,  either  by  arrest  or  by  summons, 
into  court,  is  only  the  first  step.  We  need  a  con- 
structive program,  including  such  agencies  as  a 
house  of  detention,  if  the  boy  is  held  for  trial, 
where  he  can  have  schooling  or  be  put  at  manual 
training  and  fitted  to  do  his  share  of  the  world's 
work;  a  farm  school  where  he  can  be  committed 
if  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
society  that  he  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  a 
sufficiently  large  adult  probation  department  to 
provide  that  he  can  be  put  on  probation,  and  care- 
ful supervision  made  of  his  home,  his  recreation, 
his  work  and  his  friends. 

The  melancholy  record  of  these  children  in 
Pittsburgh  stirs  within  us  the  old  sense  of  com- 
punction that  the  problem  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent is  not  being  dealt  with  adequately. 

LOUTSK  DF.  KOVEN   BOWHN 
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JOHN   MARTIN 

To  the  Editor:  May  I  inquire  why 
The  Survey  is  inflicting  its  readers  with 
the  inane  articles  by  a  person  named 
John  Martin?  I  have  always  before 
considered  your  paper  worth  while,  but 
these  articles  lack  ordinary  intelligence 
and  in  my  opinion  injure  the  entire  tone 
of  the  magazine. 

Clayton  T.  Lyng. 

Roselle,  N.  J. 


To  the  Editor:  Let  me  suggest  to  M. 
Mulford,  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  who  writes 
in  your  issue  for  March  11  concerning 
John  Martin's  Four  Ages  of  Woman  not 
to  worry.  Such  ridiculous  reasoning  and 
arguments  as  are  portrayed  therein  could 
never  do  any  harm  to  our  sex  or  to  the 
cause  of  suffrage.  No,  let  us  not  have 
these  articles  suppressed.  We  want  to 
see  how  the  other  half  thinks  (?). 

Horrid  Feminist. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  thank  The 
Survey,  for  Mr.  Martin's  articles,  espe- 
cially The  Married  Woman  in  Industry, 
which  I  enjoyed  very  much  indeed.  He 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  judge  of  fem- 
inine character,  and  I  think  a  rather  fair 
one.  Unlike  the  lady  from  Roselle,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  read  some- 
thing that  "savors  strongly  of  anti-suf- 
frage" and  I  am  eagerly  looking  for  the 
fourth  article. 

H.  D.  McElwain. 

Faribault,  Minn. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  The 
Survey  with  increasing  interest,  and  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Martin's 
articles  on  The  Four  Ages  of  Woman. 
I  believe  God  intended  woman  to  work 
as  well  as  man,  but  He  gave  to  woman 
a  particular  work  to  do,  a  most  beautiful 
work,  and  no  other  that  she  can  ever 
undertake,  no  matter  what  wealth  or 
fame  it  may  bring  her,  will  ever  afford 
her  the  supreme  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness that  the  divinely  appointed  task 
gives,  and  as  a  woman,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty 
appreciation  of  these  timely  articles. 
Minnie  M.  Breckenridge. 
[Mrs.  Henry  W.  Breckenridge.] 

Providence. 


To  the  Editor  :  "Practically  every 
investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the  en- 
try of  women  into  industry  has  shown 
that  their  presence  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions is  almost  wholly  in  response  to  the 
necessity  for  earning  a  living,"  say  Dr. 
B.  S.  Warren  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

No  doubt  work  under  present  condi- 
tions is  bad  for  womanhood,  for  wife- 


hood, and  for  motherhood.  Mr.  Martin 
has  one  more  instalment  of  his  series  of 
articles  in  which  to  show  that  starvation 
is  better. 

Solon  De  Leon. 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

FREE  COPIES  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  any- 
one who  would  like  The  Survey  after 
a  friend  of  mine  has  finished  with  it? 

Last  year  you  published  several  names 
and  I  have  been  sending  my  copy  regu- 
larly. 

In    your    communications    last    week, 
Walter  Frank  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
writes   of   used    Christmas   cards.     The 
Church  Periodical  Club,  281  Fourth  ave- 
nue is  very  glad  to  distribute  them.   Our 
branch  sent  out  over  7,000  last  year. 
Mary  T.  B.  Helme. 
[Mrs.   George  A.  Helme.] 
35  West  56  street, 

Mew  York. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

To  the  Editor:  In  The  Survey  for 
March  11  is  printed  a  letter  from  Wal- 
ter Frank  suggesting  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  collect  used  Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards  and  distribute  them  among 
poor  children  who  might  enjoy  them. 

This  very  work  is  being  done  by  at 
least  one  society — the  Church  Periodical 
Club  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Ever 
since  1888  this  club  has  been  forwarding 
cards,  pictures,  and  magazines  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  none — pris- 
ons, hospitals  and  schools  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts. They  are  also  greatly  appreciated 
by  adult  Indians,  because  in  many  cases 
they  cannot  read  and  the  pictures  give 
them  great  pleasure. 

Addresses  to  which  cards  may  be  sent 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Otto 
FTeinigke,  420  Ovington  avenue,  Bay 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Roberts. 

Brooklyn. 

BIRTH  CONTROL 

To  the  Editor:  The  Rev.  John  A. 
Ryan's  article  in  The  Survey  for  March 
4,  moves  an  old  subscriber  to  make  an 
observation  or  two.  I  find  myself  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
in  general  with  the  conclusion  of  Father 
Ryan's  article  that  I  would  not  seem  to 
offer  anything  in  the  way  of  carping 
criticism.  However,  Father  Ryan's  quo- 
tation from  Professor  King  illustrates 
a  common  but  unworthy  conception  of 
the  marriage  relation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  sexual  relation  in  wedlock  may 
well  be  an  enobling  expression  of  life. 
In  this  sense  reproduction  becomes  only 
a  by-product  although  a  most  important 
one.  If  reproduction  were  it's  only 
sanction  the  normal  married  life  would 


be  immoral.  Is  it  not  the  experience 
of  high-minded  men  and  women  that  be- 
tween those  who  love  unselfishly  these 
relations  inspire  and  purify?  Where, 
for  unselfish  reasons,  reproduction  is  in- 
advisable, contraceptive  measures  may 
be  only  a  means  to  fulness  of  life. 

The  cosmic  urge  of  procreation  seems 
to  argue  its  vital  desirability.  Life  seems 
anything  but  a  blessing  to  myriads  of  the 
teaming  millions  and  yet  few  are  will- 
ing to  surrender  it.  Faith  in  a  moral 
order  insists  that  ultimately  life  shall 
prove  to  be  a  good  gift  to  everyone. 
Human  passion  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  knocking  of  unborn  souls  at  the  gate 
of  life. 

Rev.   Louis   A.    Walker. 
[First    Unitarian    Society] 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

EXITS  OR  SPRINKLERS 

To  the  Editor:  The  editor  of  The 
Survey  says  [see  the  issue  for  Janu- 
ary 8]  I  am  "entirely  right  in  saying  that 
the  'fundamental  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
out  the  fire.'"  He  says  I  am  wrong 
if  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  matter  of 
exits  is  not  more  fundamental.  More 
fundamental?      Is   that   possible? 

The  Survey  is  concerned  more  about 
protecting  life  than  property.  The  im- 
plication is  that  exits  protect  life.  They 
do  not.  They  supply  a  means  of  reach- 
ing safety  outside  buildings,  a  means 
which  those  who  desire  safety  must  use 
voluntarily.  This  imposes  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  life  upon 
those  whose  lives  must  be  saved.  And 
why  the  difference  in  the  concern  for 
safety  of  property  and  of  life?  Isn't 
the  protection  of  property  also  protec- 
tion of  life? 

It  is  maintained  that  so  long  as  fires 
occur  there  must  be  "adequate  means  of 
getting  away  from  them  while  they  are 
being  put  out."  The  editor  overlooks 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  hue  and  cry  over 
exits  results  from  fearful  holocausts  in 
buildings  not  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers — buildings  in  which  there  was 
need  of  getting  away  from  fires  and 
the  victims  did  not  get  away.  Nothing 
like  the  fatal  fires  in  the  High  street 
factory  in  Newark,  the  Triangle  waist 
factory  in  New  York,  the  Freeman  over- 
all factory  in  Binghamton  and  the  Dia- 
mond factory  in  Brooklyn  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  a  building  equipped  with  sprink- 
lers, yet  the  sociological  savants  would 
have  the  owners  of  properties  equipped 
to  control  incipient  fires  provide  the 
same  sort  of  exit  required  in  properties 
not  so  equipped. 

Where  is  the  need  of  vacating  a  build- 
ing in  which  a  fire  is  put  out  as  soon  as 
it  starts?  Thousands  of  fires  occur  an- 
nually in  sprinklered  buildings;  few,  if 
any,  are  vacated  while  fires  are  being 
extinguished.  Fires  are  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  winter,  in  New  England  sprin- 
klered shoe  factories,  but  not  so  the 
exits.  In  many  instances  most  of  the 
workers  in  the  buildings  do  not  know 
anything  has  happened  until  it  is  all  over 
and  the  fire  department  apparatus  rolls 
up,  in  response  to  the  automatic  sprin- 
kler alarm. 

The  need  of  exits  is  said  to  arise 
from   the  panic   hazard.      And   fires  are 
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imagined  to  be  the  only  cause  of  panics  ! 
Several  years  ago  in  a  Massachusetts 
factory  a  rat  jumped  out  of  a  lunch 
basket  and  precipitated  a  panic  among 
some  hundreds  of  girls.  Many  were 
injured,  some  seriously,  in  endeavoring 
to  get  out  of  the  building.  Is  not  this 
instance  sufficient  justification  for  an 
agitation  for  exits  for  those  who  would 
seek  escape  from  the  imaginary  peril  of 
rats? 

The  editor  of  The  Survey  says  that 
sprinkler  systems  have  "inherent  limita- 
tion as  protectors  of  human  beings  from 
heat,  smoke  and  panic"  and  seeks  to 
justify  this  declaration  by  referring  to 
three  fires  in  sprinklered  buildings  in 
which  four  persons  lost  their  lives  and 
others  were  seriously  injured.  The  ac- 
counts of  these  fires  appear  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion. 

The  editor  is  right;  there  was  this  loss 
of  life.  The  fires  show  the  "inherent 
limitation"  of  automatic  sprinkler  pro- 
tection. And  that  the  "inherent  limita- 
tion" may  be  properly  understood  it  is 
hoped  that  The  Survey  will  give  space 
to  the  following  brief  abstracts  from 
the  reports  of  the  tires: 

l..An  explosion  occurred  in  a  small 
one-story  wooden  out-building,  used  for 
mixing  a  waterproofing  material  of 
resin,  benzol  and  alcohol,  wrecked  the 
sprinkler  equipment  and  killed  a  small 
boy. 

2.  In  a  small  one-story  wooden  out- 
building used  for  washing  gun-cotton, 
an  explosion  occurred  which  wrecked 
the  building,  and,  of  course,  the  sprin- 
kler system,  and  killed  two  men. 

3.  In  a  brick  machine-shop,  three 
stories  high  with  basement,  and  sprin- 
klered throughout  except  in  the  base- 
ment, a  fire  occurred  in  the  basement, 
and  gained  headway,  unchecked.  In  a 
few  minutes  oil-soaked  wood  in  the  floor- 
ing of  the  first  story  was  ablaze,  and  the 
smoke  from  the  imperfect  combustion 
smothered  a  man. 

I.    G.    HOAGLAND. 

New  York. 

INFANT  MORTALITY 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  study  in  infant  mortality  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  At  any 
rate,  it  may  help  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  that  will  result  in  benefiting 
the  babies. 

From  1904  to  1914  inclusive,  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  76,254  children  were 
born  in  Cincinnati.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  9,367  deaths.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of 
births  was  12.28  per  cent. 

Covering  the  same  period  of  eleven 
years  the  Children's  Home  of  Cincinnati 
placed  in  adoptive  homes  311  babies  one 
year  old  and  under.  Twenty-five  of  this 
number  died.  The  percentage  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  children  placed  is  8 
per  cent. 

Covering  the  same  period  of  eleven 
years  the  Children's  Home  placed  in 
adoptive  homes  70  babies  one  month  old 
and  under.  Eight  out  of  this  number 
died.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to  the 
number  placed  is  11.4  per  cent. 


Covering  the  same  period  of  eleven 
years  the  Children's  Home  placed  in 
adoptive  homes  183  babies  five  months 
old  and  under.  Nineteen  out  of  this 
number  died.  The  percentage  of  deaths 
to  the  number  placed  is  10.4  per  cent. 

The  city  record  of  mortality,  babies 
12  months  old  and  under,  12.28  per  cent. 

The  home  record  of  mortality,  babies 

1  month  old  and  under,  11.4  per  cent. 
The  home  record  of  mortality,  babies  5 
months  old  and  under,  10.4  per  cent. 
The  home  record  of  mortality,  babies  12 
months  old  and  under,  8  per  cent. 

In  the  city,  of  babies  12  months  old 
and  under,  1  out  of  8  die.  Babies  adopted 
one  month  old  and  under,  1  out  of  9  die. 
Babies  adopted  five  months  old  and  un- 
der, 1  out  of  10  die.  Babies  adopted 
twelve  months  old  and  under,  1  out  of 
12  die. 

Babies  adopted  one  month  old  and 
younger  are  1  point  better  off.  Babies 
adopted  five  months  old  and  younger  are 

2  points  better  oft.  Babies  adopted 
twelve  months  old  and  younger  are  4 
points  better  off. 

R.  A.  Longman. 
[The  Children's  Home.] 
Cincinnati. 


Nathan  Cohen,  the  man  without  a  country, 
who  was  released  by  the  Ellis  Island  au- 
thorities to  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Im- 
migrant Aid  Society  Isee  The  Survey  for 
April  10,  1'JljJ  died  on  March  4. 

Five  Florida  cities  have  passed  the  stand- 
ard transportation  agreement,  as  to  the 
passing  on  of  vagrants,  as  a  result  of  the 
convention  of  mayors  held  at  Jacksonville 
Isee  The  Survey  for  February  5l.  The 
cities  are  Jacksonville,  Macon,  Savannah, 
Charlotte  and  Winter  Park.  The  mayor  of 
Winter  Park,  a  small  town,  has  bought  300 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  Passing  On,  and 
will  give  one  to  every  registered  voter. 

To  secure  accommodations  in  state  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded  of  New  York 
city  proportionate  to  the  share  of  state  taxes 
paid  by  the  city,  the  Field  Workers'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Feebleminded  has  been  or- 
ganized at  the  suggestion  of  Susan  Hoag- 
land  of  the  Brooklyn  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
leading  social  agencies.  Appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  crowd- 
ing in  various  institutions  and  particularly 
to  reserve  for  New  York  city  the  new  build- 
ing now  in  process  of  erection  at  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  of  Newark. 

Not  even  music  is  lacking  in  the  health 
crus?.de  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Con- 
gress, for  lively  "battle  hymns"  have  been 
written  to  the  tunes  of  Dixie  and  Tipperary. 
More  than  90  speakers  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  social  service  are  announced  for 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans, 
April  12-16,  and  1.800  delegates  are  expect- 
ed from  24  states.  Ex-Governor  Hooper 
of  Tennessee  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "no 
movement  organized  in  the  South  in  r>0 
years  has  so  powerfully  influenced  public 
opinion  for  good  in  the  same  length  of  time 
as  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress." 
Copies  of  the  social  program  of  the  congress, 


its  challenge,  its  creed  and  crusade,  some 
"healthgrams"  and  other  information  may 
be  had  of  the  secretary,  J.  E.  McCulloch. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Preliminary  program  announcements  for 
the  forty-third  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  at  Indianapolis, 
May  10-17,  have  been  issued  in  conference 
bulletin  No.  73,  which  may  be  had  of  the 
secretary,  William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  Outstanding  features  are 
the  promise  of  a  thorough-going  examina- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  public 
school  to  child  welfare  programs  and  agen- 
cies, under  the  chairmanship  of  Julia  C. 
Lathrop;  the  new  Committee  on  Inebriety, 
which  will  discuss  some  of  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of  New  York;  and  the 
other  new  committee,  with  Graham  R.  Tay- 
lor of  New  York  as  chairman,  which  will 
break  new  ground  in  a  series  of  popular 
papers  on  the  Promotion  of  Social  Pro- 
grams. 


In  the  untimely  death  of  Tna  Law  Robert- 
son, founder  of  the  Eleanor  Clubs  of  Chi- 
cago, hundreds  of  self-supporttng  young 
women  have  suffered  a  personal  loss,  as 
friend  and  home  maker,  rather-  than  as 
philanthropist  or  reformer.  Eighteen  years 
ago,  when  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  she  saw  the  need  for  homes  at 
moderate  cost  for  self-supporting  women. 
Interesting  some  of  her  friends,  she  opened 
the  first  Eleanor  Club  in  1898.  Now  there 
are  six  clubs,  accommodating  about  600 
women,  besides  a  rest  room  in  the  down- 
town district.  There  is  also  a  club  house 
for  younger  girls,  many  of  them  cash  girl? 
in  department  stores. 


The  Jewish  Immigration  Bulletin,  organ 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  takes  exception  to  a  statement 
in  The  Survey's  commendatory  note  on  the 
work  of  that  organization  referring  to  the 
separation  of  Jewish  families  "by  distance 
and  by  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing." 
The  great  majority  of  immigrant  Jews  are. 
of  course,  able  to  write  in  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage and  in  Hebrew  letters.  But  inability 
to  write  an  address  in  Roman  letters  in 
practice  amounts  to  "ignorance  of  the  art 
of  writing,"  so  far  as  European  post  of- 
fices are  concerned,  although  some  othet 
phrasing  of  it  would  have  been  more  pre 
cise  and  felicitous.  In  fact,  there  are  men 
and  boys  around  East  Side  post  office? 
who  make  a  profession  of  assisting  immi- 


ARMENIA 

MUST  BE  HELPED. 

SO  MUST 

PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA. 

FOOD.  CI  OTHING  and  MEDICINE  are  beir-K 
furnished  lo  the  sTARV^G.  DEST1TU  TEand 
DISEASED  by  American  missionaries  and 
consuls. 

ONE    DOLLAR    FEEDS   ONE 
REFUGEE  FOR  ONE  MONTH 

YOUR  BENEVOLENCE  IS  NEEDED  NOW. 
Every  cent  Roes  for  relief.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  pays  all  expenses.  All  contributions 
should  be  sent  to 

CHARLES  R.  CRANE.  Treas.. 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee 

70  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

James  L.  Barton.  Ch.     Samnel  T.  Dutton.  Secy. 

Beware  of  Solicitors. 
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Classified    Advertisemen 

Advertising  rates  ares     Hotels  and  Resoi  I 
Apartmems,  lours  mid  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twej 
cents  per  line. 

"Wnnt"  advertisements  under  the  various  he  - 
ines  "Situations  Wanted,*'  "Help  Wanted," etc.,  it 
cents  e:\<  h  word  or  initial,  including  the  addre  , 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Dep  - 
ment,  The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  C  . 


HELP  WANTED 


MATRON  for  Receiving  Home  c  a 
hoine-finding  society  in  the  middle  V*st. 
Address  2281  Survey. 


WANTED — Jewish  social  worker  o  re- 
finement and  experience  to  take  charged  a 
social  settlement  in  Cincinnati.  Adress 
Robert  S.  Marx,  803  Gwynne  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


TEACHER,  of  experience  and  ctture, 
Jewess,  to  direct  clubs  in  orphanage,  liree 
evenings  per  week.  Apply  in  Writig  to 
Superintendent,  Ralph  Ave.  and  Pacif  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDED 

MT.  SINAI  HOSPITAL 
FIFTH  AVENUE  and  100th  STREIT 

The  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  (on- 
resident)  vmII  shortly  be  vacant.  Applicaans 
will  be  received  lor  men  trained  in  or  quafted 
for  medical  administrative  work.  Address  .  S. 
Goluwuier,  M.  !>.,  Superintendent. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  executive,  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, boys'  club,  probation  and  asociated 
charities  work,  seeks  opening  in  larjor  city. 
Address  Social  Service  Bureau,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 


POSITION  wanted  by  jroung  man  Good 
executive.  Two  years  with  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  trained  in  case  work;  two 
years  in  public  health  exhibit,  and  uiblicity 
work.    G.  F.  G.,  Box  167,  Sodus,  NY. 


YOUNG  man,  five  years'  executive  work, 
2  years'  social  settlement  work  e:s[>erience, 
arts  graduate.  University  of  Toronto,  seeks 
social  employment,  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
ferred.    Address  2284,  Survey. 


YOUNG,  married  man.  executive,  twelve 
years'  experience  in  training  of  boys,  splen- 
did results,  now  engaged,  desires  position 
where  experience  counts.  Address  228G, 
Survey. 


PRIVATE  secretary  or  confidential  clerk. 
Social  service  and  social  welfare  experience. 
Address  2288,  Survey. 


WOMAN  with  six  years'  experience  in 
settlement  and  investigational  work  wants 
an  administrative  position.  Address  2290, 
Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  manager,  six  years'  ex- 
perience with  female  employees.  Refer- 
ences    Address  2291.  Survey. 


grants  in  addressing  letters  and  parcels. 
The  chief  cause,  however,  of  lacking  con- 
nection between  Russian  Jews  and  their 
American  relatives,  according  to  the  Bulle- 
tin, is  the  loss  of  addresses  when  hordes 
of  Jews,  deprived  of  their  possessions, 
were  driven  into  the  interior  of  Russia  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war. 


PAMPHLET  S 


Child  victims  of  tuberculosis,  wards  of 
the  Cleveland  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
are  going  "back  to  the  farm"  in  search 
of  health.  Equipment  of  the  league's  tuber- 
culosis tent  colony  at  Woodland  Hills,  just 
within  the  city  limits,  is  being  transferred 
to  the  City  Farms  at  Warrensville,  several 
miles  farther  out,  where,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
the  league  has  established  a  new  open-air 
sanatorium  which  the  city  will  now  take 
over  and  maintain.  The  new  quarters  will 
accommodate  from  50  to  GO  children,  double 
the  capacity  of  the  old  tent  colony.  Dr. 
H.  L.  Rockwood  will  be  in  charge. 


The  1915  death-rate  among  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  in  St.  Louis  was  the  lowest 
of  any  year  on  record,  and  is  among  the 
lowest  of  any  city  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  just  made  public  by  the 
St.  Louis  Pure  Milk  Commission.  The 
death-rate  was  80  in  1.000,  a  reduction  from 
a  rate  of  103  in  the  previous  year.  The 
great  falling  off  in  deaths  is  held  to  be  due 
to,  first,  the  persistent  campaigns  of  the 
Health  Department,  the  Pure  Milk  Com- 
mission and  other  social  agencies  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  together  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  pure  milk  law  during  the 
past  year,  and  second,  to  the  unusually  cool 
summer 


PAMPHLETS 


Hours  op  Labor,  and  Rkalism  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.  F.v  Felix  Frankfurter.  The 
Harvard  Law  Review  Association,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  Reprinted  from  the  Harvard 
Law    Iferfrto. 

A  Sti-dy  of  Reading  Stueet  Car  Service.  By 
John  P.  Fox  and  Preceding  Rpporfs  of  the 
Transportation  CommltteP.  January.  1010. 
The  Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  Reading,  Ta. 

Summary  of  Conditions  in  tuie  Minnesota 
Institutions.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  31.  101.".  FndPr  the  direction  of  the 
State  Itoard  of  Control.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stimulating  Prune  Interest  in  ms  Feeblr- 
mindkd:  How  It  Was  Done  In  Npw  .lerspy. 
Pulletln  No.  2.  Committee  on  Provision  for 
the  Feebleminded,  501-502  Empire  building, 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Tnn  Good  Religion.  By  Charles  F.  Hole. 
School  of  Printing  of  the  North  End  Union, 
Boston. 

Mother's  Pension  Legislation  in  New  York 
and  Other  States.  Bv  William  E.  Ilannan, 
legislative  reference  librarian.  New  York 
state  library  leglslativp  bulletin  41.  Mav  1, 
1010.  No.  014.  The  University  of  the  State 
of   New  York,   Albany. 

America's  Asiatic  Problem.  By  Sidney  L. 
Gu  lick.  International  Polity  News.  Vol. 
1.  No.  3.  Price  5  cents.  The  Federation  of 
International  Polity  Clubs,  40  Mt.  Vernon 
street,   Boston, 

Infant  Mortality  and  ttte  Size  of  the 
Family.  By  Henry  II.  lllbbs,  Jr..  Columbia 
University.  New  York  city.  Reprinted  from 
the  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American 
Statixlical  Association,   New   Series,   No.    111. 

Thh  Feeble-mixded.  By  William  F.  Drewry, 
M.D.,    Petersburg,   Va. 

Rural  ScnooLiiousES  and  Grounds.  With 
suggestions  for  the  erection,  repair,  and 
equipment  of  school  buildings  with  state 
aid  and  a  classification  of  consolidated  schools. 
Bulletin  No.  52.  Issued  by  Department  of 
Education,   Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Juvenile  Criminal  in  a  State  Cor- 
rectional Institution.  By  Guv  C.  Manna, 
superintendent  Indiana  Boys'  School,  Plain- 
field.   Ind. 


Mobilizing  against  Alcohol 

Bj.  ELIZABETH  TILTON 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

FOR   THE   HOME 

R1T11FT1NS*  "Five-Cent  Meals."  10c;  "  FooA 
DULLLlinO.  Values,"  10c;  "  Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing,"  10c;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ar> 
pliances,"  15c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making," 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  ol  Home  Economics.  519  W«lfi9th  St..  Chicago 
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WORLD'S  SOCIAL  EVIL 


Published  by  Saul  Bros.,  Chicago.    400  Pages,  $1.50 
By  BURGESS.  Introduction  by  Graham  Taylor 

We  bought  700  of  this  remarkable  book. 
While  they  last  offer  them  at  $1.25  postpaid. 
Send  check  or  M.  O.  to  THE  BOOK  REVIEW. 
Circular  Free  DESPLAINES,  ILL. 


The  Lyceum  World 

Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Among  the  magazines  of  this  country 
pushing  forward  steadily  each  year, 
through  good  times  and  hard  times,  is 
one  which  to-day  is  appreciated  in  every 
home  where  it  enters,  by  every  member 
of  an  intelligent  family,  because  it  brings 
INSTRUCTION,  INSPIRATION  and  EN- 
TERTAINMENT—twelve  months  for 
only   $1.00. 

It  is  an  absolutely  independent  Lyceum 
Magazine,  containing  the  ablest  discus- 
sions on  Literary,  Musical,  Entertain- 
ment, Oratorical  and  Reform  subjects. 
It  gives  those  hints  which  make  the 
effective  Public  Speaker,  After-Dinner, 
Commencement  and  Special  Occasion 
Orator,  and  the  pleasing  Reciter  and 
Musician,  while  it  broadens  and  uplifts 
all  life  through  its  varied  literary  arti- 
cles, which  during  the  year  will  includa 
subjects  not  discussed  in  such  manner 
elsewhere. 

Have  You  Ability  as  Speaker,  Enter- 
tainer, Musician,  Story-Teller? 

The  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  plat- 
forms to-day  demand  the  finest  and  best 
talent  .men  and  women  possess.  Strong 
personality,  unique  ability,  and  out-of- 
the-ordinary  methods  of  presentation  are 
especially  demanded.  Men  and  women 
with  ability  have  come  into  this  field 
and  earned  from  $50.00  to  $500.00  an 
evening.  THE  LYCEUM  WORE!)  is  al- 
ways looking  for  such,  and  the  editor 
is  ready  to  help  "discover"  such  talent. 
If  you  want  work  of  this  kind,  write  a 
personal  note  to  the  editor  when  you 
send   your   subscription. 

Do  You  Want  Pleasant,  Profitable, 

Dignified  and  Delightful 

Employment  ? 

Many  well-bred,  intelligent,  educated 
men  and  women  find  it  a  delight  to  act 
as  representatives  and  meet  the  commit- 
teemen of  lecture  courses  and  Chau- 
tauquas..  The  work  is  pleasant  and 
some  have  made  as  high  as  $10,000.00 
in  six  months  without  much  effort. 
Teachers,  ministers  and  other  profes- 
sional men  and  women  are  pleased  to  do 
this  work,  and  many  cultured  people 
are  wanted.  State  your  experience,  time 
you  can  give,  age,  etc.,  and  make  ap- 
plication. 


THE  LYCEUM  WORLD,  Arthur  E.  G-ingle,  Editor, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dept.  L.  W,: 

Please  send  a  year's  subscription,  for 
which  I  herewith  send  you  $1.00,  to  the 
following  addresss  : 


Name 

Address 

NOTE — No    Free    Copies.     Samples    sent 

for  15  cents  or  four  copies 

for    50    cents. 
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1 05  East  22  Street 
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THE  primary  aim 
School  is  not 
students  for  a  specific 
position  but  to  provide  profes- 
sional training  for  social  work; 
to  offer  instruction  in  methods 
which  have  general  applicability, 
rather  than  give  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  routine  of  a  particular  office.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  is  placed  on  the  full  course  of  two  years, 
which  is  accepted  by  Columbia  University  as  satisfying 
half  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  one-quarter  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Entrance  examinations,  which 
are  required  of  all  students,  will  be  held  on  May  6  and 
September  1 2.  The  School's  General  Announcement 
for  1916-17,  just  printed,  is  sent  free  on  request.  It  is 
particularly  commended  to  college  seniors,  to  social 
workers  who  seek  to  improve  their  professional  standing, 
and  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  advise  young  men 
and  women  in  choosing  a  vocation. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  IM^ERIALSIM 

SOriAl     I^IVI      0RGANIZED   Socialism    collapsed 
►JV^VxJiX^J-^AkJIVa  in  the  European  crisis;  but  Socialist 

thought  is  providing  us  with  an  authen- 
tic, realistic  interpretation  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  die  Qreat  War. 


AND  WAR 

By  Louis  B.  Boudin 

Author  of 

"Theoretical  System  of  Karl 

Marx,"  "Government  by 

Judiciary,"  etc. 


Price,  $1.10  Postpaid 


New  Review  Publishing 
Association 

256  Broadway,     New  York  City 


THE  whole  world   is  interested  in  the 
attitude  and   conclusions    of    the 
Socialists. 

]V/[R.  BOUDIN'S  book  deals  with  the 
prime  cause  of  the  war — Imperialism. 
Mr.  Boudin  indicates  that  Imperialism  is 
the  political  expression  of  a  change  in 
the  economics  of  Capitalism;  that  Im- 
perialism is  motivated  upon  the  export 
of  capital,  principally  in  the  form  of  iron 
and  steel  as  "means  of  production"  in 
undeveloped  countries. 

A  LL  phases  of   the  war  are  covered — 

including  the  "cultural"  and  "racial." 

The    historian,   the    economist    and    the 

sociologist    unite    in    a    volume     of    the 

utmost  interest  and  importance. 


PAMPHLETS 

OF  THE 

Juvenile  Protective  Association 

of  Chicago 

The  following  publications  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  816 
South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago.  Add  one  cent 
for  postage  to  purchase  price  of  each  pamphlet 

"Boys  in  the  County  Jail"  1913  2c 

"Colored  People  in  Chicago"  1913  Sc 

"Crime  in  Chicago."     Reprinted  from  the  New 

Republic,  1915  2e 

"The  Care  of  Illegitimate  Children  in  Chicago" 

1912  5c 

"Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres"  1911  5c 

"Girls  employed  in  Hotels  and    Restaurants" 

1912  5c 

"Manual  of  Juvenile  Laws  in  Illinois"  1916  25c 

"Most  Popular  Recreation  controlled  by   the 

Liquor  Interests"  1911  5c 

"On  the  Trail  of  the  Juvenile  Adult  Offender" 

1912     10c 
"The  Real  Jail  Problem"  1915  Se 

The  Saturday  Half  Holiday"  1915  2c 

"Some  Legislative  Needs  in  Illinois"  1914  Sc 

"A  Study  of  Mentally  Defective  Children  in 
i      in  Chicago"  1915  25e 

"What  should  be  done  for  Chicago  women  of* 

fenders."  Report  of  the  City  Council  Crime 

Committee,  1916  Sc 

"A  Study  of  Bastardy  Cases"  1913  5c 

The  Block  System  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
,     Association"    1916  2c 

"Child   Beggars  and  Peddlers  on  the  streets  of 

Chicago"  1916  2c 


FOR   RENT  OR  SALE 

Staten  Island 

Small  modern  farm,  near  New  Dorp 
Situatfc  on  high  land  in  centre  of  island. 
14  actls,  3-story  stone  house,  completely 
furnished,  12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets,  ver- 
anda e  closed  with  glass.  Annex  adjoining 
contair  ng  1  large  room.    Telephone. 

Good  barn,  with  cement  cellar  and  gard- 
ner's  1  ing  quarters  above.  City  water  in 
house  aid  barn.  Good  kitchen  garden.  Fine 
orchard,  yielding  plentifully.  10  minutes 
from  t  olley.  Has  been  occupied  for  the 
past  2  3  :ars  as  a  Home  for  Girls.  For  fur- 
ther in  mnation,  apply  to 

MRS.  P,  MALI,  8  Fifth  Avenue,  37  Sprint 


'THE  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR" 

— Chicago  Evening  Post 

The  Cry  for  Justice 

An  Anthology  of  the  literature 
of  Social  Protest 

"A  i.tw  world's  history,  and  a  vision  of  hope  foi  the 
world  skituie." —  Revieu)  of  Reviews. 

"It  wf  pursue  and  ultimately  possess  you;  it  U  world 
literature  *  —  Washington  Star. 

A  peculiar  book,  a  remarkable  Hook,  a  book  that 
c*n  be  dipped  into  or  read  $v somatically  with  unflag- 
ging intri  st,"—  Terra  Haute  Star. 

It  coi  J  take  a  useful  pi -ice  in  any  library.  "-Buffalo 
Express.       891  pages.  Illustrated.   Cloth,  SI  .20  net. 

At  ill  Booksellers  or  from  the  Publishers 

THE  JftlN  C.   WINSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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nvestigate  the  Single  Tax 

"  TheFinglc  Tax  :  What  It  Is  "      Oor-c 
" TheDlsease  ofCha.iiv    '      BollonHall 
"The  Singlr   I  a\  and  the  Business  Man  Ku- 

All  three  booklet  <  and  The  Public,  the  paper  \>  nil  ihe 

Single  Tax  bant  of  view.  1  3  week*  for  25  cent  -. 
bTHR  PUBLIC.  Ell.worth  Bide..  CHICAGO 
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CHARLES  M.  CABOT 

Member  National  Council,  Survey  Associates,  1910-15 


TN  1910-11,  Mr.  Cabot 
made  contributions  to 
the  educational  fund  of  The 
Survey  which  enabled  us 
to  send  an  investigator  to 
the  steel  centres  in  Ala- 
bama, New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois  and  Colorado 
— thus  nationalizing  one 
large  phase  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  As  an  in- 
dividual, Mr.  Cabot  set  out 
to  make  his  wishes  known 
at  the  headquarters  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  in 
which  he  was  an  infinitesi- 
mal owner.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Corporation 
in  1911  a  stockholders'  com- 
mittee of  6ve  was  appointed, 
which,  the  year  following, 
brought  in  a  remarkable 
report  on  labor  conditions, 
which  still  stands  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  reform.  Mr.  Cabot 
died  Sept.  5,  1915.  In  his 
will  he  provided  for  a  trust 
fund  for  the  improvement 
of  industrial  conditions. 


I 


F  ONE  were  looking  for  analogies  in  civic  life  to  the 
part  which  this  Boston  stockholder  played  in  the  affairs 
of  the  greatest  employing  corporation  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  to  go  back  of  the  period  of  surveys, 
municipal  research,  graft  exposures,  civil  service  reform  and 
good  government  campaigns,  back  to  a  period  when,  single- 
handed,  some  citizen  in  some  city  had  the  effrontery  to  put 
it  up  to  his  fellow  voters  that  they  themselves  were  respon- 
sible by  their  action  or  inaction  for  the  human  conditions 
in  their  town." 

— From  The  Survey  of  October  2,  1915. 


SURVEY   ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  is  a  membership  corporation,  chartered 
November  4,  1912,  without  shares  or  stockholders,  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Purpose 

Its  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  incorporation  is 

"to  advance  the  cause  of  constructive  philanthropy  by  the  pub- 
lication and  circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals, 
and  by  conducting  any  investigations  useful  or  necessary  for 
the  preparation  thereof." 

Membership 

To  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  on  November  11,  1912,  were  turned 
over  the  publication  of  The  Survey  magazine,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Survey  Press  Service,  and  other  activities  formerly  carried  on 
under  Charities  Publication  Committee.  The  latter  had  been  a 
constituent  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  action  effecting  this  change  was  taken  by 
the  Central  Council  of  the  society  June  12,  1912.  The  society 
nominates  one  director  in  each  class  of  the  new  organization. 

Annual  Membership  in  Survey  Associates  is  open  to  Co-oper- 
ating Subscribers  of  $10  or  more  in  any  one  year.  Such  a  co- 
operating subscription  includes  the  $3  subscription  to  the  magazine, 
and  creates  no  financial  liability  on  the  part  of  the  contributor. 
Contributors  of  $100  or  more  are  eligible  to  life  membership. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Survey  Associates  is  held  the  last 
Monday  of  October  to  elect  officers  and  transact  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  come  before  the  meeting.  The  directors  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  whose  terms  run  for  three  years.  The  voting  is 
open  to  life  members  and  to  annual  members  who  have  paid  their 
co-operating  subscriptions  in  the  twelve  months  preceding. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1913-16  1914-17  1915-18 

John  M.  Glenn  Robert  S.  Brewster        Jane  Addams 

Charles  D.  Norton         Edward  T.  Devine  Robert  W.  deForest 

Lillian  D.  Wald  Simon  N.  Patten  Julian  W.  Mack 

Alfred  T.  White  V.  Everit  Macy  Frank  Tucker 

Robert  W.  deForest,  President 

Frank  Tucker,  Treasurer 

Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary 
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1914-15 
A  YEAR  OF  HARD  PAN 

EDITORIAL 

Published  52  issues. 

Attempted,  on  contracting  revenue  and  in  curtailed  space,  to  cover  the  heavy 
assignments  of  a  year  in  which  Congress  and  over  40  State  legisla- 
tures were  in  session;  unemployment  was  aggravating  every  domestic 
problem,  and  the  press  was  engrossed  in  the  European  war. 

Sent  a  staff  representative  to  the  Woman's  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 

Co-operated  with  a  group  of  forward-looking  state  organizations  in  stating 
typical  social  issues  there  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Investigated  the  Colorado  strike  and  reported  15  hearings  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

Special  numbers: 

War  and  Social  Reconstruction;   edited  by  Jane  Addams. 
The  Case  for  the  Minimum  Wage;  edited  by  Florence  Kelley. 

Special  series: 

The  Public  Charities  Situation  in  New  York. 
Censorship  as  a  Social  Problem. 
Relief  Work  of  the  Federal  Government. 

MANUFACTURE 

Printed  1,040,400  copies  as  against  1,146,500  preceding  year. 

Delivered  1,288  text  pages  to  each  subscriber — a  cut  of  174  under  preceding 

year. 
Printing,  binding  and  postal  charges,  $7,125.09  less  than  year  preceding, 

due  to  smaller  editions,  smaller  issues,  split  forms  and  other  economies. 

COMMERCIAL  RECEIPTS 

Netted  $976.25  in  handling  books;  an  increase  of  $410.72. 

Wrote  $7,031.55  in  advertising;  or  $1,947.37  less  than  preceding  year. 

Secured  7,191  new  subscriptions  at  $3;  or  163  less  than  preceding  year. 

Secured  9,262  renewals  at  $3  rate;  or  1,202  less  than  preceding  year. 

Wrote,  altogether,  16,453  regular  subscriptions;  or  1,365  less  than  preceding 
year. 

With  gross  subscription  revenue  of  $39,905.17;  or  $4,520.65  less  than  pre- 
ceding year. 

Brought  special  groups  of  college  subscriptions  (used  as  supplementary  texts 
in  sociology,  social  science,  economics,  etc.)  to  a  neiv  level  of  2,000. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Met  shrinkage  in  commercial  revenue  of  $6,128.65  over  preceding  year  by 

retrenchments  and  lessened  expense. 
Cleared  the  year  with  balance  on  twelve  months'  operation,  all  departments, 

of  $1,824-52. 

FINANCE  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Raised  $24,281.50  (all  funds)  to  educational  work,  made  up  non-renewals 
to  the  amount  of  $2,500  and  more  than  duplicated  last  year's  con- 
tributions. 

Raised  $841-00  as  special  fund  to  carry  out  Pennsylvania  co-operation. 

901  co-operating  subscribers  compared  with  860  the  year  preceding  (a  gain 
of  41). 

1,200  contributors  (to  all  funds)  against  1,011  preceding  year. 

Membership  representing  -}~  states  and  5  foreign  countries. 


TO  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 

JOB — it's  high  time  to  break  the  tradition! — has  long  been 
patron  saint  of  co-operative  enterprises;  and  boils,  their 
portion.  The  misadventures  of  back-to-the-land  movements, 
for  example,  are  written  large  in  social  history.  Drought,  floods, 
shaking-ague,  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  grasshoppers,  have  been  the 
least  of  their  burdens. 

SURVEY  Associates  is  an  adventure  in  co-operative  journal- 
ism. It  is  three  years  old  as  a  self-contained,  mutual  organ- 
ization. So  far  as  circumstantial  evidence  goes,  its  lot  has  been  no 
exception  to  Job-ism.  Surely  no  one  with  a  canny  head  on  his 
shoulders  would  have  chosen  years  of  financial  depression,  of  acute 
social  controversy  and  of  world-wide  war,  as  the  seed-time  for  such 
an  enterprise.  But  the  venture  has  weathered  it  to  date.  On 
September  30  we  cleared  our  third  year,  with  its  extraordinary 
disciplines,  and  have  entered  the  fourth  with  a  sturdy  and  un- 
lamentatious  spirit. 

THE  situation  is  this:  We  had  every  plan  laid  in  the  summer  of  1914  for  twelve 
months  of  energetic  growth.  The  war  broke;  and  instead  of  a  year  of  develop- 
ment, we  had  to  shoulder,  on  a  shrinking  income,  a  year  of  unusually  exacting 
journalistic  demands. 

Our  first  step  was  to  cut  our  budget  as  written  by  about  $8,000.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  we  brought  this  figure  to  $15,000.  Commercial  receipts  for  the  publica- 
tion year  1914-15  were,  roughly,  $6,000  less  than  for  the  year  1913-14.  Our  circu- 
lation receipts  shrank  $4,500;  our  advertising  receipts  well  toward  $2,000.  We 
lost  something  like  $2,500  in  non-renewals  of  contributions,  mostly  large  gifts; 
in  addition  to  non-renewals  the  year  before  of  over  $3,000. 

Despite  this  contraction  in  revenue,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  together  the  head- 
quarters staff  which  we  had  so  painstakingly  built  up.  Radical  retrenchments 
throughout  the  twelve  months  enabled  us  to  match  the  slump  in  commercial  re- 
ceipts and  actually  clear  our  year  with  another  small  balance.  The  dependable 
factors  in  our  revenue  were  two :  the  grant  of  $20,000  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, and  the  roster  of  co-operating  subscribers  at  $10  each,  which  in  September 
mounted  over  that  of  the  year  before  and  brought  us  $9,000  from  this  source. 

WITH  our  headquarters  staff  intact,  with  a  slightly  increased 
margin  to  begin  the  new  year,  with  our  co-operating  mem- 
bership tested  by  a  war  year  as  a  source  of  support  to  be  counted 
upon  in  foul  weather  as  well  as  fair,  we  have  a  sort  of  second 
wind. 

TO  those  whose  gifts  of  time  and  money,  imagination  and  writ- 
ings, enabled  us  to  put  up  stubborn  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  the  depression — our  thanks.  To  those  whose  sustained  backing 
at  this  juncture  will  help  set  The  Survey  on  the  up-grade  again — 
we  make  appeal. 


READERS  who  for  the  first  time  see  the  annual  report  of  this 
magazine — and  to  whom  such  a  report  by  a  magazine  is  in 
itself  a  novelty — should  perhaps  be  told  at  the  outset  that  it  is  the 
considered  working  scheme  of  Survey  Associates  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  afforded  by  meager  commercial  receipts,  both  in  gather- 
ing social  information  and  in  putting  that  information  before  the 
public  in  ways  that  will  count.  On  the  one  hand,  with  co-opera- 
tion from  individuals  and  organizations  equally  interested,  we  are 
able  to  assemble  material,  the  expense  of  gathering  which  could  be 
met  only  out  of  the  profits  of  a  very  large  circulation  list, — 
material  which  at  the  present  time  has  not  the  "come-hither" 
to  attract  or  hold  such  a  list.  On  the  other  hand,  we  look  to  co- 
operating subscriptions,  larger  contributions,  and  grants  to  enable 
us  to  handle  this  material  adequately  and  develop  the  magazine. 
We  conceive  our  dual  task  as  investigator  and  chronicler  of  social 
conditions  and  occurrences,  experience  and  proposals,  to  be  an  edu- 
cational function  not  unlike  that  of  a  laboratory  or  a  library. 

The  weekly  issues  of  The  Survey  afford  current  exhibits  both 
of  what  we  have  done  and  of  what  we  have  left  undone.  On  another 
page  is  set  down  the  list  of  co-operating  newspapers  and  the  series 
of  press  stories  sent  out  to  them,  through  which  we  endeavor  to 
secure  wider  hearing  for  Survey  material.  Here,  this  and  other 
regular  activities  of  the  staff  may  give  place  to  special  undertakings. 

UNDER  the  abnormal  conditions  brought  in  by  the  war.  we 
sought  to  make  The  Survey  serve  as  an  elementary  channel 
of  information  as  to  unemployment  and  other  possible  reactions 
at  home;  and  to  pool  methods  of  forestalling  and  relief.  Thus 
we  drew  on  experience  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Providence,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines, 
Birmingham,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 

WHENEVER  any  movement  for  social  control,  with  "teeth" 
to  it,  reaches  a  certain  stage,  it  is  bound  to  come  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  was  true,  the  past  year,  of 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  of  the  censorship  laws. 

The  minimum  wage  case  was  that  against  the  State  Welfare 
Commission  of  Oregon.  A  box  manufacturer,  backed  by  other 
employers,  sought  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  acted  with  the  attorney-general  of  Oregon  and  pre- 
sented a  formidable  brief  prepared  in  co-operation  with  Josephine 
Goldmark,  of  the  National  Consumers'  League.  This  co-operation 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brandeis  and  the  league  in  cases  before 
no  less  than  eight  state  supreme  courts,  and  in  four  earlier  cases 
before  the  highest  federal  bench — the  Oregon  10-hour  law,  the 
Ohio  54-hour  law,  and  two  cases  involving  the  California  8-hour 
law — in  all  of  which  the  laws  have  been  sustained.  A  Survey  staff 
member  reported  the  wage  case  when  argued  in  December.     We 


issued  a  special  number,  edited  by  Mrs.  Kelley,  in  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  minimum  wage  legislation  stated  the  theory  back  of 
it,  Australian,  English,  and  American  experience,  and  the  results 
of  comprehensive  public  investigations. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE.     (February  6,  1915.) 
Statds  of  Legislation  in  the  United  States.     By  Florence  Kelley. 
The  Constitution  and  the  Minimum  Wage.     By  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
When  Life  is  More  than  Meat.     By  M.  B.  Hammond. 
The  State  of  the  Minimum  Wage  in  England.     By  John  A.  Hobson. 
Wages  in  New  York.     By  Howard  B.  Woolston. 
Is  the  Minimum  Wage  a  Menace  to  Industry?     By  N.  I.  Stone. 
Just  Getting  Along.     By  Esther  Packard. 

WITH  respect  to  censorship :  in  February  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Ohio  and  Kansas  acts  providing  for  public 
censorship  of  moving-picture  films.  In  June  we  began  a  series  by 
John  Collier  (who,  with  the  late  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founded 
the  National  Board  of  Censorship),  a  series  considering  the  prob- 
lem upon  broad  lines,  bringing  out  the  history  and  infelicities  of 
the  English  stage  censorship,  the  parallel  licensing  movement, 
the  diverse  trends  in  public  and  private  censorship  in  America, 
the  potentialities  of  the  moving-picture  in  education,  and  the 
opportunity  before  the  American  public  for  a  social  policy  which 
shall  be  other  than  merely  restrictive,  and  shall  develop  and  employ 
the  theater  as  a  recreative  force. 

THE  largest  single  piece  of  reporting  of  the  year  lay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  our  running  reports  on  the  field  work  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  when  satisfactory  volunteers  were  enlisted,  we  had  a 
staff  representative  at  every  public  hearing. 

PROBING  THE  CAUSES  OF  UNREST.     (Continued  from  1913-14.) 
Los  Angeles  a  Militant  Anti-Union  Citadel.     By  John  A.  Fitch.     (Oct.  3,  1914.) 
Summing  up  Our  Industrial  Relations.    The  Commission's  Preliminary  Report.    (Dec.  12.) 
Split  in  Policy  Between  the  Rockefellers  and  Their  Colorado  Operators.     By  John  A. 
Fitch.     (Jan.  2,  1915.) 

Absentee  Ownership  of  Industry  on  the  Stand  in  New  York.     By  John  A.  Fitch.     (Jan.  30.) 
The  Rockefeller  Interests  in  Industry  and  Philanthropy.     By  John  A.  Fitch.     (Feb.  6.) 
Ludlow,  Chrome,  Homestead,  Wall  Street  in  the  Melting-Pot.  By  John  A.  Fitch.    (Feb. 13.) 
Field  Investigations  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission.     By  John  A.  Filch.     (Feb  27.) 
Tenant  Farmer,  Country  Brother  of  the  Casual  Worker.     By  C.  W.  Holman.    (April  17.) 
Pullman  Porters,  Railroad  Shopmen  and  Stockyards  Hands.     By  Otto  McFeely.     (May  8.) 
Further  Light  on  Pullman  and  Pennsylvania  Practice.     By  Graham  R    Taylor.     (May  22.) 
Labor  and  the  Law  as  Viewed  by  Those  Who  Represent  Each.  By  Graham  R  Taylor.  (May  29.) 
More  Light  on  Colorado  at  the  Last  Industrial   Relations  Hearing.     By  John  A.  Fitch. 
(June  5.) 

Digest  of  Final  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  (Au- 
gust 28  and  September  4.) 

In  this  field  fell  also  our  largest  single  piece  of  field  work,  Mr. 
Fitch's  interpretation  of  "Law  and  Order — The  Issue  in  Colo- 
rado" (December  5,  1914);  and  the  largest  piece  of  documentary 
analysis — "What  Rockefeller  Really  Knew  and  What  He  Did" 
(August  21,  1915),  a  study  of  correspondence  and  evidence  brought 
out  by  the  federal  inquiry. 


UNTIL  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  The  Survey,  in 
common  with  many  of  our  native  social  movements,  had  not 
concerned  itself  with  war  and  peace.  The  magazine  and  those  who 
built  it  up  had  come  together  on  other  issues.  War  was,  of  course, 
a  nightmare ;  the  great  armaments  a  crushing  load  upon  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Europe,  which  they  must  throw  off 
with  the  bogies  that  held  them  thrall  to  it,  but  nothing  which 
closely  concerned  us.  Outside  the  pacifist  journals  and  organiza- 
tions, this  was  perhaps  a  conventional  attitude.  The  war  has 
made  it  an  indefensible  one.  The  nightmare  has  become  the 
delirium  of  the  world's  day.  The  bogies  have  become  unnumbered 
crushed  and  bleeding  human  beings,  such  as  in  normal  times  hos- 
pital worker  and  housing  reformer,  factory  investigator  and  char- 
itable visitor,  bend  their  energies  to  conserve. 

The  Survey  has  had  no  war  correspondents;  no  funds  to  inter- 
pret, in  the  way  it  might  be  done,  the  back-set  of  the  whole  current 
of  human  activities  with  which  the  magazine  is  concerned.  But  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  together  a  type  of  information  which  one 
of  the  most  exact  and  successful  magazine  writers  tells  us  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  elsewhere.  In  doing  so,  as  part  of  the  day's 
work,  we  have  faced  misconstruction  by  the  reader  who  is  so  com- 
pletely and  honestly  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  one  belligerent  or 
the  other  that  he  judges  everything  that  is  not  for  that  side  as 
against  it;  and  is  unwilling  to  take  up  either  war  itself,  or  the 
social  problems  which  war  engenders  or  upon  which  it  reacts,  and 
weigh  them  as  good  or  bad  in  themselves. 

AS  an  observer  of  some  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  social  fabric, 
jf~V  it  has  been  our  policy  not  to  balance  finely  one  side  against 
another  nor  to  tread  softly  lest  we  give  offense,  but  to  bring  out  such 
facts,  such  free  discussion  of  the  underlying  causes  of  war  and  the 
social  compunctions  which  must  enter  into  an  enduring  peace,  as 
shall  make  The  Survey's  contribution  at  this  serious  juncture  a 
real  one  and  one  naturally  related  to  its  normal  scheme  of  journal- 
istic work. 

As  in  domestic  controversies,  we  have  not  tried  to  be  neutral 
by  striking  a  balance  when  the  truth  may  not  be  in  the  middle. 
We  have  tried  to  assemble  evidence  and  judgments  on  the  thing 
discussed. 

Nor  have  we  merely  endeavored  to  expose  the  evils  of  war,  and 
the  dangers  inherent  in  those  preventable  conditions  which  make 
for  war;  but  affirmatively,  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the 
possibilities  of  negotiation  as  an  approach  to  settlement  alternative 
to  military  and  racial  exhaustion,  and  the  possibility  of  interna- 
tional arrangements  and  social  change  as  a  basis  for  a  peace  that 
shall  not  only  be  better  than  war,  but  better  than  the  peace  that 
broke  down.     In  point,  was  a  special  number: 


WAR  AND  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION.    (March  6,  1915.) 
Fobeward.     By  Jane  Addams. 

The  Psychological  Bases  of  Internationalism.     By  George  H.  Mead. 
The  Melting  Pot  and  the  Fires  of  War.     By  Edward  A.  Filene. 
Racial  Contacts  and  Cohesions.     By  Emily  Greene  Batch. 

Economic  Zones  and  the  New  Alignments  of  National  Sentiment.     By  Simon  N.  Patten. 
Reservoirs  of  Strife.     By  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Constructive  Mediation.     By  George  W.  Nasmyth. 
Permanent  Peace.     By  August  Schvan. 

A  supplement  to  this  number  was  the  pronouncement,  "Towards 
the  Peace  that  Shall  Last, "  drawn  up  by  twenty-five  social  workers 
and  others  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  at  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  in  New  York.  Altogether  some  60,000  copies  of  this 
pronouncement  have  been  circulated,  large  numbers  by  the  Church 
Peace  Union,  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  branches  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Another  feature,  also  widely  distributed,  was  a  digest  of  ten 
notable  peace  plans  by  George  W.  Nasmyth,  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.     These  included  the  proposals  of: 

The  Union  of  Democratic  Control  (Great  Britain). 

Sooth  German  Social  Democrats. 

American  Socialist  Party. 

International  Peace  Bureau. 

Emergency  Federation  of  Peace  Forces. 

Woman's  Peace  Party. 

Dutch  Anti-War  Council. 

World  Peace  Foundation. 

New  York  Peace  Society. 

League  of  Peace  (Hamilton  Holt). 

THROUGH  special  gifts  we  were  able  to  send  Mary  Chamber- 
lain, of  The  Survey  staff,  to  the  International  Conference 
of  Women  at  The  Hague.     Her  trip  resulted  in  the  following  series: 

The  Women  at  the  Hague.     (June  5.) 

A  Nation  of  Good  Neighbors.     (June  26.) 

War  on  the  Backs  of  the  Workers.     (July   24.) 

Women  after  the  War.     (August  14.) 

Peace  Currents  Beneath  the  War's  Turmoil  in  England.     (September  4.) 

At  the  same  time  The  Survey  has  brought  out  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  by  members  of  the  delegations  who  visited  the 
war  capitals  on  their  mission  from  The  Hague: 

The  Revolt  Against  War.     By  Jane  Addams.     (July  17.) 

At  the  War  Capitals.      By  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.     (August  7.) 

Peace  Delegates  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.     By  Emily  Greene  Balch.     (September  4.) 

AT  a  time  when  public  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  war 
l\  offices  of  the  European  governments  and  the  wholesale 
relief  work  of  the  hospital  zones,  it  was  opportune  to  call  attention 
to  works  of  human  conservation  carried  on  by  our  federal  govern- 
ment in  times  of  peace.     An  interpretative  series  included: 

RELIEF  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Serving  Mankind  at  Sea:  The  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  By  C.  A.  McAllister,  Engineer-in- 
chief,  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Service.     (October  10,  1914.) 

Quarantine  Defense:  A  Phase  of  Preventive  Medicine.  By  C.  H.  Lavinder,  Surgeon,  V.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.     (November  28.) 

The  Work  of  the  United  States  Indian  Medical  Service.  By  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  M.D., 
Medical  Supervisor,  U.  S.  Indian  Service.     (January  23,  1915.) 

A  General  Hospital  for  All  Nations:  Ellis  Island.  By  Milton  H.  Foster,  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Ellis  Island.     (February  27.) 
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SOME  state  legislatures  sit  every  year;  a  larger  number  are  in 
session  every  two  years;  and  every  four  years  comes  the 
great  mustering  of  Solons  at  practically  every  state  capital.  The 
winter  of  1914-15  was  one  of  these  quadrennials.  It  was  clearly 
impossible  for  The  Survey  to  follow  social  legislation  in  each  and 
every  state;  but  we  set  forth  certain  common  issues  while  the 
sessions  were  on,  and  reviewed  the  outcome  in  over  forty  states. 

FURTHER,  we  endeavored  to  bring  our  treatment  down  to 
earth  in  a  single  commonwealth  and  chose  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  belief  that  its  old  nickname,  "The  Keystone  State,"  had  a 
new  and  stirring  significance.  The  social  issues  up  at  Harrisburg 
were  elementary,  representative,  and  clearly  cut.  Despite  the 
challenge  of  exceptional  citizens,  the  state  had  long  been  a 
citadel  of  social  inertia  and  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  ground- 
work for  change  had  been  laid  in  extensive  investigations,  public 
and  private,  and  legislative  programs  had  been  drawn  up  in  each 
field  by  forward-looking,  state-wide  organizations.  Florence  L. 
Sanville,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consumers' 
League,  was  commissioned  to  interpret  this  situation;  a  special 
fund  made  this  possible,  and  a  steering  committee  was  organized : 

Robert  D.  Dripps,  executive  secretary  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Bradford,  Consumers1  League,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Byron  Deacon,  general  secretary  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 

Paul  N.  Furman,  secretary  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association. 

Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Iams,  director  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  general  secretary  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  J.  Todd,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Every  subscriber  to  The  Survey  in  Pennsylvania  was  sent  a 
letter  describing  the  series,  and  247  of  them  returned  this  postcard : 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Dripps,  Chairman,  Co-operating  Committee  for  Social  Legislation, 
403  Empire  Building,  Philadelphia. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  developments  in  social  legislation  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  stand  ready  to  write  to  the  Representative  and  Senator  from  my  District 
with  respect  to  pending  measures  which  commend  themselves  to  my  judgment. 

Sincerely, 

Copies  of  The  Survey  containing  Miss  Sanville's  articles  were 
sent  to  newspapers  and  members  of  the  legislature.  The  scope  of 
the  series  is  indicated  in  the  following  syllabus : 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE. 
1.  Daybreak  for  Pennsylvania's  Working  Children. 

Pennsylvania  employs  more  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations  than  any  other  state  in  the  union.  The 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  was  still  doing  less  in  many  respects  for  the  welfare  of  her 
young  workers  than  any  of  her  great  rival  industrial  commonwealths,  had  been 
made  an  issue  by  the  governor-elect  in  the  fall  political  campaign. 

i.  A  Program  in  behalf  of  the  Mentally  Unfit. 

Turn  from  the  fresh  draughts  of  the  new  generation  to  the  seepage  from 
the  old  and  we  have  another  social  problem      That  problem  stands  out  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Seclusion  and  isolation  in  lonely  districts  contribute  their  quota  no  less  than 
the  stress  and  strain  of  congested  city  life;  the  drain  on  physical  vitality  of  abnor- 
mal working  conditions  no  less  than  the  less  sanctioned  inroads  of  alcoholism.  With 
her  census  of  actual  insane  numbering  nearly  18,000,  and  with  no  present  ma- 
chinery for  gauging  the  extent  of  feeblemindedness,  the  need  of  a  constructive 
program  had  been  recognized  by  a  group  of  active  Pennsylvanians. 

3.  Strait-Jackets,  Muffs  and  Cages. 

The  whole  eighteenth  century  mental  attitude  of  the  so-called  sane  towards 
the  insane  survives  in  the  county  institutions  of  twentieth  century  Pennsylvania. 
Prior  to  the  legislative  session  Dr.  Floyd  C.  Haviland,  of  King's  Park  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  visited  over  fifty  such  institutions  for  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Charities  Association.  In  a  sentence  he  summed  up  the  treatment  of  some  of  these 
almshouse  inmates  as  more  that  of  "wild  animals  than  unfortunate  human 
beings." 

4.  Seven  Years  of  Suffering. 

Regardless  of  her  tonnage  industries  and  great  risks  in  steel  mills  and  loco- 
motive works,  quarries,  railroads  and  mines,  Pennsylvania  had  remained  the  last 
of  the  great  northern  industrial  states  to  pass  a  compensation  act.  Back  in  1907- 
8,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  had  tallied  500  deaths  of  men  at  work  in  a  single  year  in  a 
single  county,  and  showed  their  crushing  effect  on  the  families  of  the  dead  wage- 
earners.  Yet  seven  years  later  Pennsylvania  still  penalized  her  well-disposed  em- 
ployers who  made  fair  settlements  and  permitted  her  injured  workmen  or  the  de- 
pendent families  of  the  killed  to  wring  what  redress  they  could  from  the  others. 

5.  Unemployment  under  Lock  and  Key. 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Penal  Commission. 

6.  Unemployment,  Education  and  the  Immigrants'  Chances. 

No  situation  is  more  closely  allied  to  unemployment  than  the  continuous 
injection  of  alien  workers  into  already  congested  labor  markets.  Pennsylvania's 
foreign  population  is  not  confined  to  her  two  large  cities,  but  is  distributed  through- 
out the  anthracite  belt  in  the  northeast,  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  west,  the  steel 
mills  and  iron  works  of  the  southeastern  border,  and  industrial  towns  scattered 
all  over  the  state.  The  newly  created  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  had 
carried  on  a  survey  of  this  immigrant  population  and  drawn  up  a  program  for  action. 

TAKEN  all  in  all,  the  program  of  social  legislation  promoted 
by  progressive  state  movements  in  these  fields  was  perhaps 
two-thirds  realized.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities  was  instructed  to  report  on  a  plan  to  take  over 
the  entire  care  of  the  insane  of  the  state.  With  respect  to  the 
feebleminded,  the  legislature  was  peculiarly  reactionary,  but 
notable  steps  were  taken  permitting  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
establishing  the  state-use  system  of  prison  labor,  permitting  the 
payment  of  prisoners  for  work  in  the  penitentiaries  and  on  the  high- 
ways, and  abolishing  stripes.  A  State  Labor  Employment  Bureau 
was  established  and  the  Department  of  Labor  given  new  powers 
to  regulate  private  exchanges  and  protect  aliens  against  fraud, 
crime  and  exploitation.  An  elective  workmen's  compensation 
law  was  enacted,  eliminating  the  old  common-law  defenses  for 
those  employers  who  do  not  come  under  it,  and  creating  a  state 
insurance  fund.  A  child  labor  bill  was  passed  which,  if  not  abreast 
of  the  most  progressive  commonwealths,  is  a  substantial  advance 
and  strikes  out  along  original  lines  in  industrial  education. 
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A  LOCAL  situation  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  one 
member  of  The  Survey's  staff  for  the  fall  months.  Justifica- 
tion for  the  assignment  lay  in  its  national  bearings,  for  our  reform 
administrations  (when  they  are  more  than  mere  negative  move- 
ments to  "turn  the  rascals  out")  must  dislodge  all  sorts  of  inertia 
in  building  up  new  standards  of  municipal  housekeeping  and  com- 
munity service.  The  combined  annual  appropriations  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  to  their  state  uni- 
versities are  not  so  much  as  the  city  of  New  York  pays  each  year 
to  its  private  charitable  institutions  that  care  for  persons  depen- 
dent on  the  public.  The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  under  the  reform  administration,  to  audit  this  huge 
expenditure — and  what  came  of  them — were  described  in  a  series 
of  articles  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane. 

A  RECAPITULATION  of  special  features  of  course  does  not 
afford  fair  gauge  of  the  regular  output  of  The  Survey — 
or  the  quality  and  temper  with  which  we  seek  to  invest  it. 

THE  spirit  of  invention  runs  through  a  wide  range  of  social 
work.  We  are  eager  to  spread  the  tidings — whether  of  the 
pottery  wheels  set  turning  by  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Cali- 
fornia, interesting  to  those  who  deal  with  sub-standard  workers 
everywhere,  or  of  a  model  cottage  opened  by  a  mid- western  settle- 
ment; of  the  long-comings  and  short-comings  of  a  new  industrial 
town;  of  the  social  service  extension  department  of  a  state  uni- 
versity which  has  raised  the  standards  of  charitable  work  of  an 
entire  commonwealth;  or  of  the  proposals  of  a  psychiatrist  for 
organizing  a  community  for  the  protection  of  its  mental  life. 
The  experience  of  three  neighboring  towns  in  building  up  a  civic 
center  round  their  common  high  school ;  the  overturn  of  fifty  years 
of  neglect  in  the  care  of  the  insane  by  a  southern  state  whose  sick 
in  mind  had  some  of  them  been  celled,  half  naked,  on  beds  of  straw; 
the  transmutation  of  an  old  fund  for  settlers  to  the  newer  uses  of 
modern  immigrants — all  these  are  types  of  experimentation  set 
forth  by  the  public  officials,  physicians,  lawyers,  society  secretaries, 
probation  officers,  settlement  workers  and  citizens  who  have  had 
a  hand  in  carrying  them  out. 

EQUALLY,  The  Survey  is  a  public  square,  if  you  will,  where 
those  who  descry  some  old  wrong  or  some  new  peril  to  the 
common  welfare  have  a  chance  to  voice  their  warnings.  To 
illustrate:  articles  dealing  with  the  incorporation  of  a  small  fleet 
of  American  ships,  vessel  by  vessel,  at  $1,000  each,  in  ways  that 
will  leave  passengers  and  crew  no  redress  in  case  of  disaster;  with 
underground  plans  to  despoil  the  Indian  orphans  of  Oklahoma; 
with  the  intricacies,  inhibitions  and  perversions  which  creep  into 
public  systems  of  subsidies  to  private  institutions. 
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NO  less  fortunate  is  The  Survey  in  acting  as  the  means  by 
which  results  of  various  fresh  explorations  in  the  social  field 
are  recorded — -such  as  a  junket  into  that  part  of  the  Black 
Belt  hitherto  closed  to  the  gospel  of  co-operation,  educational 
and  economic,  between  the  races;  a  Russian  engineer's  interpreta- 
tion of  a  community  of  "Old  Believers"  in  the  bituminous  field; 
a  southern  woman's  gleanings  of  songs  and  ballads  in  the  Ap- 
palachians; an  economist's  impressions  of  the  hobos  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker's  experiences  in  the  convict 
camps  in  the  turpentine  belt  of  Florida;  a  newspaper  woman's 
revelations  of  the  charities  and  recreations  of  suburban  towns. 

THE  trend  of  Survey  material  is  first-hand,  concrete,  practical, 
constructive;  but  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  biting  edge,  nor 
free  from  active  reprisal.  Perhaps  the  tension  of  war  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  there  has  seldom  been  a  year  when  we  have  been 
so  generally  scolded,  from  one  angle  or  another,  and  often  from 
opposite  angles.  We  have  been  suspected  of  having  sold  out  to 
the  Germans,  and  charged  with  rank  partisanship  for  the  Allies. 
We  have  been  denounced  as  "cunning, "  "dishonest, "  "wabbling," 
"incendiary"  and  "reactionary."  The  editor  was  text  for  an 
article  on  "How  Tainted  Money  Really  Taints, "  in  a  contemporary 
monthly  which  for  reasons  of  its  own  refused  to  publish  a  rejoinder. 
An  associate  was  threatened  with  exposure  as  a  crook  and  grafter 
if  we  went  ahead  with  certain  publication  plans. 

YET  there  has  never  been  a  year  when  the  manifestations  of  a 
persistent  loyalty  to  The  Survey  and  belief  in  the  fair 
endeavor  of  its  editorial  group  to  do  a  difficult  job,  were  more 
outspoken.  That  our  co-operating  subscribers  mounted  up  in 
September  to  forty  more  than  the  year  before  was  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this,  as  against  the  serious  shrinkage  in  circulation. 
Factors  which  are  promising  despite  the  uncertainties  of  a  second 
war  year,  are  these:  The  change  of  subscription  rate  and  the  press- 
room and  other  publication  economies,  devised  in  the  first  two  years 
of  Survey  Associates,  have  stood  between  us  and  insolvency. 
Our  newly  instituted  system  of  cost  accounting  and  budgetary 
control  has  enabled  us  to  strike  an  equilibrium  between  retrench- 
ments and  contracting  revenue.  The  reorganization  of  our 
journalistic  work  has  enabled  us  to  handle  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  twelve  months  of  acute  social  problems,  and  will  afford 
a  strong  trunk  on  which  we  can,  when  opportunity  offers,  develop 
the  departmental  branches  we  have  in  view.  As  already  noted, 
we  have  kept  together  our  staff-nucleus.  And  the  sustained  back- 
ing of  900  co-operating  subscribers  gives  stability  to  the  whole  ven- 
ture in  addressing  the  period  of  opportunity,  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion, here  as  well  as  abroad,  which  now,  as  a  year  ago,  we  pro- 
foundly hope  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  war. 
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THE   STAFF 

JANE  ADDAMS 1912- .Associate  Editor 

Rockford  College,  A.B.  1881.  Spent  two  years  in  Europe,  1883-85;  studied  in  Philadelphia, 
1888;  LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  1901,  Smith  College,  1910;  A.M.,  Yale,  1910. 

Head  Resident,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  since  1889. 

President,  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1909;  president  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  1911.  President,  Woman's  Peace  Party,  1915.  President,  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women,  1915.  Vice-President:  National  Municipal  League,  Na- 
tional Association  Labor  Legislation,  National  Playground  Association,  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  American  Peace  Society,  National  Consumers'  League,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Immigrants'  Protective  League, 
Chicago,  Woman's  City  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  National 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

Author;  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace;   Democracy  and  Social  Ethics;  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the 
City  Streets;    Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House;    A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil; 
Women  at  the  Hague. 
MARY  CHAMBERLAIN 1913- Circulation,  Editorial  Staff 

Vassar  College,  A.B.  1909;  Columbia,  1910;  Special  Study  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Em- 
ployment Agencies  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  1910-1911. 

Investigator  for  New  York  State  Factory  Commission,  1912;   assistant  secretary  Consumers' 
League  of  New  York  City,  1913. 
KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 1913- Contributing  Editor:   Statistics,  Immigration 

Bryn  Mawr,  A.B.  1892;    Yale,  Ph.D.,  1896. 

Research  work  for  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission,  1900-1;  U.  S.  Census  Office,  1902;  Assistant 
Registrar  of  Records,  1902-6,  Registrar  of  Records,  1906-12,  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment, City  of  New  York;   Permanent  Staff,  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-. 
DAVID  C.  DAVIS 1910-. Advertising 

New  England  advertising  representative,  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  1903. 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 1897- Associate  Editor 

Cornell  College,  A.B.  1887;  M.A.  1890;  LL.D.,  1904;  University  of  Halle,  1890-1;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ph.D.,  1895 

Secretary  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1896-;  editor  "Charities" 
and  "The  Survey,"  1897-1912;  director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1904-7 
and  19 12-;   professor  of  social  economy,  Columbia  University,  1905-. 

President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1906;  director  relief  work, 
American  Red  Cross,  San  Francisco,  1906;  Triangle  Fire,  New  York,  1911,  Dayton,  1913; 
chairman,  1911,  committee  to  secure  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Member  council  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  council  American 
Economic  Association;  member  board  of  directors  National  Child  Labor  Committee; 
chairman  Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Author:   Economics;   The  Practice  of  Charity;   The  Principles  of  Relief;   Efficiency  and  Re- 
lief;  Misery  and  Its  Causes;  Report  on  the  Desirability  of  Establishing  an  Employment 
Bureau  in  the  City  of  New  York;  Social  Forces;  The  Spirit  of  Social  Work;  The  Family 
and  Social  Work;   The  Normal  Life. 
JOHN  A.  FITCH 1910- Editorial   Staff:   Industry 

Yankton,  A.B.  1904;  graduate  student  political  economy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1906-7; 
fellow,  1908-9. 

Member  staff,  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  1907-8;  expert  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 
1909-10. 

Author:  The  Steel  Workers. 
BERNARD  FXEXNER 1909- Contributing  Editor:    Juvenile  Courts 

Chicago,  LL.B.,  University  of  Louisville;  further  study  in  law,  University  of  Virginia. 
ALICE  HAMILTON,  M.D. 1912- Contributing  Editor:    Health 

University  of  Michigan,  M.D.  1893;  Honorary  M.A.  1910;  graduate  work  Universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich,  1895-6,  Johns  Hopkins,  1896-7. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Women's  Medical  College  of  Northwestern  University,  Chicago, 
1897-1902;  bacteriologist,  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago,  1902-10. 
Employed  by  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  investigate  industrial 
lead-poisoning,  1911—. 

In  charge  of  investigation  of  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  1910-11;  presi- 
dent Chicago  Pathological  Society,  1911-12;  vice-president  American  Medical  Assn., 
1914-5. 

Resident,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  1897-. 
SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 1910- Contributing  Editor:    Surveys 

Northwestern,  A.B.  1906;  graduate  student,  Boston  University,  1906-7;  university  scholar 
in  economics,  Harvard  graduate  school,  1907-8;    1908-9. 

Graduate  secretary,  Boston  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1906-7;  member  staff,  The  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  1908;  executive  secretary  Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  Boston,  1909;  editorial  staff 
of  "The  Survey,"  1910-12;  director  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1912-.  Director,  Topeka  Improvement  Survey  ,1913;  director,  Springfield 
(111.)  Survey,  1914.  Member  N.  C.  C.  C.  Committee  on  Promotion  of  Social  Programs. 
JAMES  P.  HEATON 1910- .Business  Manager 

Columbia,  A.B.  1905;  M.A.  1906;  LL.B.  1907;  university  scholar  in  economics,  Columbia 
University,  1905-6.     Admitted  to  New  York  bar,  1907. 

Member  staff  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1907-10.  Mana- 
ger Survey  Press  Bureau,  1910-13. 

Member  Tenement  House  Committee  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
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JOHN  IHLDER . .  .1912- Contributing  Editor:    Housing 

Cornell,  B.S.  1900. 

Editorial  Staff,  N.  Y.  "Evening  Sun,"  1900-1.  Europe,  1901-2.  Office  editor,  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,  1902-3.  Editorial  writer  Grand  Rapids  "Evening  Press,"  1903-8. 
Secretary  Municipal  Affairs  Committee,  Grand  Rapids,  1908-10.  Field  secretary 
National  Housing  Association,  1910-. 

Member  Advisory  Editorial  Board  National  Municipal  Review,  1912-.     Chairman  Cornell 
Civic  and  Social  Committee,  1912-.     Member  General  Committee,  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning,  1912-. 
PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 1909- Contributing  Editor:    Tuberculosis 

Syracuse,  A.B.  1903;   Drew  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.  1908;   Columbia,  Ph.D.  1910. 

Editorial  staff  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  "Republican,"  1903-5;  hospital  committee  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  1906-8:  assistant  secretary  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  1908-;  editor  "Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,"  1911-;  busi- 
ness manager,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  1912-13. 

Author:  New  Hospitals  Needed  in  Greater  New  York;  Ambulance  Service  of  Greater  New 
York;  Campaign  Against  Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States;  German  Sociology; 
A  Tuberculosis  Directory,  1911;  co-author:  Tuberculosis  Legislation,  1914;  Effect  of 
Tuberculosis  Institutions  on  the  Value  and  Desirability  of  Surrounding  Property,  1914. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 1905- . . . .  Contributing  Editor:    Care  and  Training  of  the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  England. 

General  secretary  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1884-1886;  general  secretary  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Chicago,  1886-1889;  secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Indiana, 
1889-1893;  superintendent  Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  1893-1903;  lecturer 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1903-;  associate  director  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  1904-1906;  lecturer  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1906-;  direc- 
tor Extension  Department  The  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1913—1915.  Field 
secretary  National  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  1915-. 

General  secretary  International  Congress  of  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  1893;  secretary  National 
Conference  Charities  and  Correction,  1891, 1892, 1893;  president,  1897;  general  secretary , 
1904-1913. 

Compiler,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Charities  and  Correction;   editor,  Conference  Proceedings, 
1904-1913;   author,  The  Almshouse. 
FLORENCE  KELLEY 1903- Contributing  Editor:   Child  Labor 

Cornell,  B.Lit.  1882;   Northwestern  University  Law  School,  LL.B.  1895. 

Special  Agent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  1892;  state  Inspector  of  Factories  of 
Illinois,  1893-7;    secretary  National  Consumers'  League,  1899-, 

Member  New  York  State  Commission  on  Distribution  of  Population;  colleague  The  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  1907-8;   trustee  National  and  New  York  State  Child  Labor  Committees. 

Resident,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  1892-1899;  resident,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York, 
1899-. 

Author:  Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation,  1905;  Modern  Industry,  1914;  translator, 
Friedrich  Engels'  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England;    editor  Edmond  Kelly's 
Twentieth  Century  Socialism. 
ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG 1903- Secretary;  Managing  Editor 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1903. 

Five  vears'  experience  Michigan  newspapers;  press  representative  Michigan  Legislature, 
1900-1. 

Member  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health. 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 1902- Editor 

Special  student  School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University,  1901-5;  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  1902;    Amherst,  Hon.  A.M.  1911. 

Reporter  and  city  editor  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  "Daily  Telegraph,"  1898-1902;  director  The 
Pittsburgh  Survey,  1907-9. 

Commission  on  Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  chairman 
Committee  on  Occupational  Standards,  National  Conference  Charities  and  Correction, 
1910;  secretary  (1911-12)  Committee  to  secure  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations; member  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York;  member  Execu- 
tive Committee,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Editor,  six  volumes  The  Pittsburgh  Survey. 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE 1911- Editorial  Staff:  Social  Agencies 

Michigan,  A.B.  1910;  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1910-11. 
PORTER  R.  LEE 1913- Contributing  Editor:   Family  Welfare 

Cornell  University,  A.B.  1903. 

Assistant  Secretary  Charity  Organization  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1903-1909;  general  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  1909-12.  Permanent  staff,  The  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-. 

Secretary  Buffalo  Child  Labor  Committee,  1903-5;  executive  committee,  Buffalo  Municipal 
League,  1904-7;   Philadelphia  Housing  Commission,  1909-12.     Chairman,  Westchester 
County  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  1915. 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 1910- Contributing  Editor:   Social  Legislation 

Pennsylvania,  Ph.B.  1889;  post-graduate  study,  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Halle,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Rome,  and  Paris,  1889-94;   Ph.D.  Halle,  1892;   LL.D.  Pennsylvania,  1909. 

Instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  professor  of  sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1894— 
1907;  expert  agent,  United  States  Industrial  Commission  to  report  on  railroad  labor, 
1899-1900;  commissioner  of  education,  Porto  Rico,  1902-4;  secretary  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,   1904-07;    director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,   1907-12; 
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professor  social  legislation,  Columbia  University,  1907-.     Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  1915-. 

Member  Royal  Economic  Society;  president  New  York  Academy  of  Political  Science,  1910-; 
president  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1900-2;  president  New 
York  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  1910-13. 

Author:    Die  Preisbewegung  der  Edelmetalle,  Jena;    Social  Aspects  of  Philadelphia  Relief 

Work;   articles  in  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;   Railway  Labor  in  the 

United  States;    Education  in    Porto  Rico;    articles  in  International  Encyclopedia  of 

Education  and  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government. 

CHRISTINA  MERRIMAN 1912- Editorial  Staff:  Industry,  Membership 

Secretary,  St.  Agnes  School,  Albany,   1905-06.     Department  of  Education,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1910-12.     Executive  secretary,  Gaynor  Southern  Flood  Relief,  1912. 
I.  M.  RUBINOW 1913- Contributing  Editor:   Social  Insurance 

Columbia  College,  A.B.  1895;  N.Y.  Univ.  Medical  College,  M.D.  1898;  Columbia,  Ph.D.  1914. 

Examiner,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1903-4;  economic  expert,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1904-1907;  expert  in  foreign  statistics,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1907-8;  statistical  expert,  Bureau 
of  Labor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1908-11;  chief  statistician  Ocean 
Accident  &  Guarantee  Corporation,  191 1-. 

Lecturer  on  Social  Insurance,  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-14.  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science,  1912-;   president,  Casualty  Actuarial  and  Statistical  Society  of  America. 

Author:    Russian  Wheat  Surplus,  1906;    Russian  Wheat  Trade,  1908;    Russian  Wheat  and 

Wheat  Flour  in  European  Markets,  1908;    Economic  Condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 

1908;    Studies  in   Workmen's  Insurance,    1911;    Social  Insurance,    1913;    Was  Marx 

Wrong?  1914;   Standard  Accident  Table,  1915;   Standards  of  Sickness  Insurance,  1915. 

VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 1912- Contributing  Editor:    Social  Verse 

Smith,  A.B.  1884;  A.M.  1889;  graduate  study  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 

Associate  professor  English  Literature,  Wellesley,  1892-1910;   Professor,  1910-. 

Author:    Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters   (1898);    Socialism  and  Character   (1912);    The 
Disciple  of  a  Saint;   various  books  on  English  literature. 
GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR 1913- Editorial  Staff:  Health 

University  of  Chicago,  A.B.  1906;  A.M.  1908;  Fellow  in  English  1907-09;  graduate 
student  and  reader,  Department  of  English,  1912. 

Instructor,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  1910-11;   editorial  department,  American  Medical 
Association,  1913. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 1896- Associate  Editor 

Pastor  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  1873-1892;  professor  practical  theology,  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  1888-1892;  professor  social  economics,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  1892-;  founder  and  resident  warden,  Chicago  Commons  social  settlement, 
1894-;  founder  and  president  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1903-;  editor, 
"The  Commons,"  1896-1905. 

Member  Chicago  Special  Park  Commission,  1903—6;  Illinois  Industrial  Commission  to  Protect 
the  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  of  Employes,  1908-9;  Illinois  Mining  Investigation  Com- 
mission, 1909-;  advisory  board  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission;  Chicago  Vice  Commission, 
1910;  President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1914;  Mayor's  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment,  1912-13;  Chicago  Municipal  Markets  Commission,  1913-14; 
Local  Advisory  Board,  Illinois  Employment  Offices  at  Chicago,  1915;  Illinois  Commission 
to  Investigate  Unemployment,  1915.     Editorial  contributor  Chicago  "Daily  News." 

Author:  Industry  and  Religion,  Their  Common  Ground  and  Interdependence — The  Merrick 
Lectures,  1907-8;  Social  Tendencies  of  the  Industrial  Revolution — Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904;  The  Social  Function  of  the  Church; 
Religion  in  Social  Action;  The  County — President's  address  before  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  1914. 
GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR    1904- Editorial  Staff;   Civics 

Harvard,  A.B.  1903. 

Associated  Press  reporter  Assembly  New  York  Legislature,  1904;  associate  editor  "The  Com- 
mons," 1904-5;   special  agent  United  States  Census  Bureau,  1910. 

Resident,  Chicago  Commons,  1894—1912;  secretary  Playground  Association  of  Chicago, 
1907-12. 

Author:   Satellite  Cities — A  Study  of  Industrial  Suburbs. 
HENRY  W.  THURSTON 1913- Contributing  Editor:  Children 

Dartmouth,  A.B.  1886. 

Prin.  High  School,  Elk  Point,  S.  D.,  1886-87;  teacher  Hyde  Park  High  School,  1887-88;  prin. 
High  School,  La  Grange,  111.,  1888-1893;  teacher  High  School,  Chicago,  1893-99; 
teacher  Normal  School,  Chicago,  1899-1905;  chief  probation  officer,  Chicago,  1905-09; 
supt.  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  1909—12. 

Lecturer  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1907-12;  President  Social  Service  Club, 
Chicago,  1909-1910. 

Permanent  Staff,  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy,  1912-. 

Author:    Economics  and  Industrial  History  for  Secondary  Schools.     Monographs  on:    The 
Teachina  of  History  and  Civics;  The  Fight  for  Life:  The  Health  Department  of  Chicago; 
The  Probation  Officer  at  Work. 
MAY  LANGDON  WHITE  * 1909-1915 Contributing  Editor:    Book  Review* 

Special  study,  Radcliffe,  1897-8,  1900-1;  Wisconsin,  A.B.  1904;  Columbia,  A.M.  1909;  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1909. 

Formerly  member  editorial  staff  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Rand,  McNally  and  Company, 
Chicago;    D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York. 

•  Died  July  1,  1915. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  OF  SIGNED  ARTICLES 

(For  names  of  articles  contributed,  see  index,  sent  upon  request) 


Addams,  Jane 
Aery,  William  Anthony 
Allen,  Edward  E. 
Allen,  William  H. 
Almy,  Frederic 
Anderson,  Harriet 
Andrews,  John  B. 
Anthony,  Katharine 
Armes,  Ethel 
Armstrong,  Donald  B. 
Auerbach,  M.  A. 

Babb,  Emily 
Balch,  Emily  Greene 
Baldwin,  Roger  N. 
Bard,  Albert  S. 
Barnard,  Kate 
Barnes,  Charles  B. 
Batzell,  Paul  E. 
Bell,  Edward  P. 
Benedict,  Wallace 
Best,  Harry 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  Ernest  P. 
Blackmar,  F.  W. 
Bohn,  William  E. 
Bosanquet,  Helen 
Boyd,  Mary 
Brandeis,  Louis  D. 
Bremer,  Harry  M. 
Bullock,  C.  Seymour 
Butler,  Amos  \\. 
Butterfield,  Kenyon  L. 

Cabot,  Richard  C. 
Campbell,  C.  Macfie 
Campbell,  Olive  Dame 
Carlton,  Frank  T. 
Carver,  T.  N. 
Chamberlain,  J.  P. 
Chamberlain,  Mary  L. 
Chase,  Stuart 
Chute,  Charles  L. 
Claghorn,  Kate  Holladay 
Clopper,  E.  N. 
Collier,  John 
Coman,  Katharine 
Conant,  Richard  K. 
Converse,  Florence 
Corbin,  A.  F. 
Cross,  Ira  B. 
Curtis,  Henry  S. 

Davies,  George  R. 
Davis,  Philip 
Dean,  Arthur  D. 
dePuthod,  Valentine 
deSchweinitz,  Karl 


Devine,  Edward  T. 
Dinwiddie,  Emily  W. 
Dole,  Charles  F. 

Edmonds,  T  J. 
Elkus,  Abram  I. 
Elliott,  John 
Ewing,  Sherrard 

Fay,  Edward  Allen 
Fetter,  Frank  A. 
Filene,  Edward  A. 
Fitch,  John  A. 
Flagg,  Maurice  Irwin 
Fleisher,  Alexander 
Ford,  Clyde  S. 
Ford,  Henry 
Forster,  Charles  H. 
Fosdick,  Raymond  B. 
Foster,  Milton  H. 
Furman,  Paul  N. 
Furuseth,  Andrew 

Giddings,  Franklin  H. 
Gifford,  Laura  R. 
Gibbs,  Winifred  Stuart 
Gilman,  Elisabeth 
Glenn,  Mary  Willcox 
Goldmark,  Josephine 
Goodnow,  Marc  N. 
Green,  Frederick  R. 
Griffiths,  Austin  E. 

Haines,  Mabel  Rainsford 
Hall,  C.  F. 
Halsey,  Olga  S. 
Ham,  Arthur  H. 
Hamilton,  Alice 
Hammond,  M.  B. 
Hart,  Hastings  H. 
Hartich,  Alice 
Hartman,  Edward  T. 
Hebard,  Grace  Raymond 
Henderson,  Charles  R. 
Herzstein,  Joseph 
Hessler,  Robert 
Hexter,  Maurice  B. 
Hinckley,  Thomas  L. 
Hobson,  John  A. 
Holman,  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  John  Haynes 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Howe,  Frederic  C. 
Hume,  Lotta  Carswell 
Hunter,  George  McPher- 

son 
Huntington,  Theodora  T. 
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Ihlder,  John 

James,  Harlean 
Jenkinson,  Charles 
Johnson,  Alexander 
Johnson,  Emily  S. 
Johnson,  William  Savage 
Johnson,  William  Temple- 
ton 
Jones,  Rufus  M. 
Jordan,  David  Starr 
Judd,  Charles  H. 

Kelley,  Florence 
Kellogg,  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  Edward  L. 
Kellogg,  Paul  U. 
Kelso,  Robert  W. 
Kennaday,  Paul 
Kennard,  Beulah  E. 
Kerbey,  McFall 
King,  Clvde  Lyndon 
Klein,  Philip 
Knowles,  Morris 

LaFollette,  Robert  M. 
Laidler,  Harry  W. 
LaMotte,  Ellen  N. 
Lane,  Winthrop  D. 
Lattimore,  Alida 
Lattimore,  Florence  L. 
Lasker,  Bruno 
Lavinder,  C.  H. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Pethick 
Leavitt,  Frank  M. 
Lee,  Joseph 
Lee,  Porter  R. 
Leiserson,  W.  M. 
Leonard,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Levine,  Albert  J. 
Lindemann,  E.  C. 
Lindsay,  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  Yachel 
Lochner,  Louis  P. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R. 
Lowrie,  Donald 

McAllister,  C.  A. 
McClenahan,  Bessie  A. 
McCracken,  Elizabeth 
MacDougall,  A.  W. 
McFeely,  Otto 
McKelway,  A.  J. 
McLane,  Kate  M. 
McLean,  Francis  II. 
McLennan,  William  E. 
Manny,  Frank  A. 
Martin,  John 


Matthews,  William  H. 
Mead,  George  H. 
Melish,  John  Howard 
Merriman,  Christina 
Meyer,  Adolph 
Meylan,  George  L. 
Millard,  Everett  L. 
Miner,  Maude  E. 
Moley,  Raymond  C. 
Montagu,  Lily  H. 
Montague,  Gilbert  H. 
Moore,  Otis  H 
Murphy,  Joseph  A. 

Nasmyth,  George  W. 
Nearing,  Scott 
Newman,  A.  Evelyn 

O'Dell,  G.  E. 

Odencrantz,  Louise  C. 
Ogburn,  William  F. 
Oseroff,  Abraham 
Ottenberg,  Louis 
Ovington,  Mary  White 
Owen,  Bess  C. 

Packard,  Esther 
Page,  Elwin  L. 
Parkinson,  Thomas  I. 
Patten,  Simon  N. 
Pasvolsky,  Leo 
Peixotto,  Jessica  B. 
Phillips,  Anna  Crawford 
Post,  Louis  F. 
Potter,  Zenas  L. 
Pray,  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Prince,  Lucinda  W. 


Pullman,  Raymond  W. 
Putnam,     Mrs.     William 
Lowell 

Rauschenbush,  Walter 
Rawson,  Jonathan  A, Jr. 
Rice,  W.  C. 
Robbins,  Jane  E. 
Robinson,  Leonard  G. 
Robinson,  Louis  N. 
Rochester,  Anna 
Roeder,  Adolph 
Rosenblum,    William 

Franklin 
Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm 
Rubinow,  I.  M. 
Rumely,  Edward  A. 
Ryan,  John  A. 

Sachs,  Theodore  B. 
Salmon,  Thomas  W. 
Sands,  Herbert  R. 
Sanville,  Florence  L. 
Saunders,  W.  0. 
Schvan,  August 
Scudder,  Vida  D. 
Seager,  Henry  R. 
Sheffield,  Ada  Eliot 
Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh 
Smith,  Fred  B. 
Snow,  William  F. 
Sokoloff,  Alexis 
Speranza,  Gino  C. 
Stead,  F.  Herbert 
Stearns,  A.  Warren 
Sternheim,  Emanuel 
Stoddard,  William  L. 
Stone,  N.  I. 


Street,  Elwood  V. 
Strong,  Sydney 
Strunsky,  Hyman 
Sullivan,  J.  W. 
Sumner,  Helen  L. 

Talbott,  E.  Guy 
Tarbell,  Ida  M. 
Tate,  W.  K. 

Taylor,  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor,  Graham 
Tcherkesoff,  Freda 
Tilton,  Elizabeth 
Thomson,  Elnora  E. 
Thurston,  Henry  W. 
Thurtle,  Dorothy 

Vaile,  Gertrude 
Van  Kleeck,  Mary 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison 
Von  Hoffman,  G. 

Walling,  William  English 
Weatherford,  W.  D. 
Wertheim,  Maurice 
Westerkamp,  Alix 
Williams,  Arthur 
Williams,  L.  L. 
Wilson,  Warren  H. 
Winslow,  Erving 
Witte,  Edwin 
Wolfe,  James  H. 
Woodhead,  Howard 
Woolston,  Howard  B. 
White,  Gaylord  S. 
White,  May  Langdon 
White,  Viola  C. 


MAY  LANGDON  WHITE 

Contributing  Editor  Book  Review  Department,  1909-15 
Died  July  1,  1915 

"...  Miss  White  had  a  particularly  happy  faculty  for  running  over  the 
new  books,  fresh  from  the  press,  discovering  the  main  message  that  each  one 
bore,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  reviewer  best  equipped  to  bring  out 
that  message  in  concrete  brevity.  Her  pleasure  in  rendering  this  service 
— which  was  throughout  a  labor  of  love — was  exceeded  perhaps  only  by  the 
satisfaction  it  gave  to  both  readers  and  staff  of  The  Survey." 

—From  The  Survey  of  July  10,  1915. 
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THE   SURVEY   PRESS   SERVICE 

ARTICLES  CONTRIBUTED,  19U-15 
OCTOBER 

3 — The  Work  Cure,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
10— Civic  Center  for  Three  Cities,  by  Graham  Taylor. 
17 — Turning  Ellis  Island  Inside  Out,  by  Mary  L.  Chamberlain. 
24 — Robbing  Surgery  of  Shock,  by  Gertrude  Seymour. 
31 — The  Conciliation  Court,  by  Raymond  C.  Moley. 

NOVEMBER 

7 — Uncle  Sam's  Work  in  Vera  Cruz,  by  Charles  Jenkinson. 
14 — Negro  Progress  in  Business,  by  William  Anthony  Aery. 
21 — Fixing  a  Minimum  Wage,  by  John  A.  Ryan. 
28 — National  Defense  Against  Foreign  Disease,  by  C.  H.  Lavinder. 

DECEMBER 

5 — Thousand-Dollar  Ships,  by  Thomas  I.  Parkinson. 
12- — Christmas  in  City  Squares,  by  Gertrude  Seymour. 
19 — Play  Hunger  in  Uncrowded  Cities,  by  Clarence  A.  Perry. 
26 — When  a  Nation  Swears  Off,  by  Christina  Merriman. 

JANUARY 

2 — Race  Lines  in  Rural  South,  by  W.  D.  Weatherford. 

9— The  Out-of-Work  Problem. 

16 — A  Robinson  Crusoe  Civic  League,  by  Mary  Chamberlain. 
23 — Hospital  Ship  for  Fisherman,  by  Gertrude  Seymour. 
30 — Unemployment  in  War  and  Peace,  by  Graham  Taylor. 

FEBRUARY 

6 — The  Crusade  for  Wage  Laws,  by  Florence  Kelley. 
13 — A  University  on  the  Road,  by  Richard  R.  Price. 
20 — Unemployment  Insurance,  by  Henry  R.  Seager. 
27 — A  Hospital  for  All  Nations,  by  Milton  H.  Foster. 

MARCH 

6— The  Melting  Pot  of  War,  by  Edward  A.  Filene. 
13 — "Kid  Cops"  in  New  York,  by  Mary  Chamberlain. 
20 — Shorter  Workday  for  Women,  by  Josephine  Goldmark. 
27 — If  Wage  Earners  Kept  Accounts,  by  Scott  Nearing. 

3 — Karl  Liebknecht's  Solitary  "No,"  by  William  English  Walling. 
10 — Risks  at  San  Francisco. 

17 — Charity's  Red  Tape,  by  Karl  de  Schweinitz. 
24 — Labor  Law  Sustained  by  Facts,  Abram  I.  Elkus. 

1 — New  Life  in  a  "Dead  Hand,"  by  Roger  N.  Baldwin, 
8 — Better  Farm  and  Village  Homes,  Maurice  Irwin  Flagg. 

15 — Farm  Colonies  vs.  County  Jails,  by  Ainos  W.  Butler. 

22 — Will  Russians  Flock  to  Ellis  Island,  by  Leo  Pasvolsky. 

29 — Five  Mouths  in  Sing  Sing,  by  Donald  Lowrie. 

5 — The  Nation  vs.  The  Feebleminded,  by  Alexander  Johnson. 
12 — For  Children's  Magna  Charta,  by  Anna  Rochester. 
19 — "Help  Wanted";   Apply  to  Uncle  Sam,  by  Louis  F.  Post 
26 — The  Public's  Part  in  Saving  Baby  Eyes,  by  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom. 

3 — A  Nation  of  Good  Neighbors,  by  Mary  Chamberlain. 
10 — Sing-Fests  for  All  the  People,  by  Alida  Lattimore. 
17 — The  Social  Task  of  Education,  by  Edward  T.  Devine. 
24 — Colonial  Mansion  for  Charitv  Home. 
31— The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  Joy  Zone,  by  Margaret  T.  Hodgen. 

7 — The  "Movies"  and  the  "Censors,"  by  John  Collier. 
14 — For  Federal  Quarantine  at  New  York,  by  William  Howard  Taft. 
21 — While  Breadwinners  are  at  War,  by  C.  Seymour  Bullock. 
28 — Children  of  Street-Land,  by  Philip  Davis. 

SEPTEMBER 

4— Civic  Needs  in  the  Suburbs,  by  Emily  S.  Johnson. 
11 — War  Prisoners  in  Holland,  by  Louis  P.  Lochner. 
18— The  Fight  for  Better  Homes,  by  John  Ihlder. 
25 — Driving  the  Chinese  Pig  Outdoors. 
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APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 


CO-OPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham,  "Age  Herald." 
Mobile,  "Register." 

ARKANSAS 
Little  Rock,  "Gazette." 

CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento,  "Bee." 

San  Jose,  "Daily  Mercury." 

S.  Pasadena,  "Record." 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs,  "Gazette." 
Cripple  Creek,  "Times." 
Denver,      "Rocky      Mountain 
News." 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport,  "  Farmer." 
Meriden,  "Record." 
Waterbury,  "Republican." 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington,  "News." 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Washington,  "Star." 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta,  "Constitution." 
Augusta,  "Chronicle." 
Macon,  "Telegraph." 

ILLINOIS 
Aurora,  "Beacon." 
Chicago,  "Tribune." 
Edwardsville,   "Intelligencer." 
Joliet,  "News." 

Springfield,  "Illinois  State  Re- 
gister." 

INDIANA 

Evansville,  "Courier." 

Fort  Wayne,"  Journal  Gazette." 

Gary,  "Post." 

Indianapolis,  "Sun." 

Richmond,  "Item." 

South  Bend,  "Tribune." 

IOWA 
Burlington,    "Hawk-Eye." 
Keokuk,  "Constitution  Demo- 
crat." 

KENTUCKY 
Henderson,  "Gleaner." 
Lexington,  "Herald." 
Louisville,  "Courier  Journal." 
Paducah,  "Sun." 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans,  "Picayune." 
Shreveport,  "Times." 

MAINE 
Bangor,  "Commercial." 
Lewiston,  "Journal." 
Portland,  "Express." 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  "Sun." 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston,  "Journal." 
Cambridge,  "Tribune." 


Fitchburg,  "Sentinel." 
Gloucester,  "Times." 
Lawrence,  "Eagle." 
Lynn,  "Item." 
New  Bedford,  "Standard." 
Newburyport,  "News." 
Springfield,  "Republican." 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit,  "Saturday  Night." 
Grand  Rapids,  "Herald." 
Saginaw,  "News." 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  "News." 

MINNESOTA 
Duluth,  "Herald." 
Minneapolis,  "Tribune." 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson,  "News." 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  "Star." 
St.  Louis,  "Republic." 

MONTANA 
Butte,  "Post." 

NEBRASKA 

Hastings,  "Republican." 
Lincoln,  "Star." 
Omaha,  "Bee." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord,  "Monitor." 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City,  "Press." 
Camden,  "Post  Telegram." 
Elizabeth,  "Journal." 
Hoboken,  "Observer." 
Jersey  City,  "Journal." 
Newark,  "News." 
Passaic,  "News." 
Paterson,  "Call." 
Trenton,  "Times." 

NEW  MEXICO 

Sante  Fe,  "New  Mexican." 

NEW  YORK 

Albany,  "Times  Union." 
Amenia,  "Times." 
Amsterdam,  "Recorder." 
Auburn,  "Advertiser." 
Buffalo,  "Express." 
Geneva,  "Times." 
New  York,  "Times." 
Oneonta,  "Star." 
Rochester,  "Times." 
Schenectady,  "Citizen." 
Syracuse,  "Post-Standard." 
Troy,  "Times." 
Utica,  "Press." 
Watertown,  "Times." 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

AsheviUe,  "Citizen." 
Charlotte,  "News." 
Winston-Salem,  "Journal." 

OHIO 
Akron,  "Beacon  Journal." 
Ashtabula,  "Beacon  Record." 
Cincinnati,    "Commercial    Tri- 
bune." 
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Columbus,    "Ohio    State    Jour- 
nal." 
Dayton,  "News." 
Hamilton,  "Republican." 
Sandusky,  "Star  Journal." 
Springfield,   "Daily   News." 
Youngstown,  "Telegram." 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  "Oklahoman." 

OREGON 
Portland,  "Telegram." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown,  "Call." 
Erie,  "Dispatch." 
Johnstown,  "Democrat." 
Philadelphia,     "North    Ameri- 
can." 
Pittsburgh,  "Post." 
Reading,  "Herald." 
Wilkesbarre,  "Record." 
Williamsport,  "Grit." 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence,  "Journal." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greenville,  "News." 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls,  "Argus  Leader." 
Yankton,  "Press." 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga,  "News." 
Knoxville,  "Journal-Tribune." 
Memphis,     "  Commercial     Ap- 
peal." 

TEXAS 
Dallas,  "News." 
Galveston,  "News." 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake   City,   "Deseret 
News." 

VERMONT 
Burlington,  "News." 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg,  "News." 

WASHINGTON 
Tacoma,  "Ledger." 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Parkersburg,  "Sentinel." 

WISCONSIN 
Ashland,  "Press." 
Fond   du   Lac,    "Common- 
wealth." 
Green  Bay,  "Press-Gazette." 
Madison,      "  Wisconsin      State 

Journal." 
Milwaukee,  "Journal." 
Racine,  "Evening  Call." 
Wausau,  "Record  Herald." 

CANADA 

Ottawa,  "  Citizen." 
Toronto,  "Globe." 
Winnipeg,   "  Manitoba   Free 

Press." 
St.  John,  "Globe." 


EDUCATIONAL    FUND 

GENERAL   CONTRIBUTORS    ($8,887) 


Anon $1000 

de  Forest,  Robert  W 1000 

Rosenwald,  Julius 1000 

*  Macy,  V.  Everit 500 

White,  Alfred  T.  &  Miss  F.  E. .  .  .  500 

Lewisohn,  The  Misses 300 

Chamberlain,  J.  P 250 

Harmon,  William  E 250 

Lee,  Joseph 250 

Anon 100 

Baker,  Miss  C.  S 100 

Becker,  A.  G 100 

Bonnell,  Henry  H 100 

Borg,  Miss  Edith  D 100 

Burnham,  Miss  M.  A 100 

Carter,  Richard  B 100 

Chapin,  Mrs.  Charles 100 

Childs,  William  H 100 

t  Dodge,  Miss  Grace  H 100 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F 100 

Harkness,  Edward  S 100 

Hull,  Morton,  D 100 

Lawson,  Victor  F 100 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J 100 

*  Lewisohn,  Adolph 100 

Loeb,  Albert  H 100 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 100 

McKnight,  Sumner  T 100 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  R 100 

Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N 100 

Wald,  Miss  Lillian  D 100 

De  Silver,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  ...  50 

X  Ford,  Mrs.  John  Battice 50 

Goff,  Frederick  H 50 

Guggenheim,  William 50 

McGregor,  Tracy  W 50 

Meyer,  Alfred  C 50 

Norton,  Charles  D 50 

Pratt,  Frederic  B 50 

Schmidlapp,  J.  G 50 

Seligman,  Isaac  N 50 

Ault,  L.  A 40 

Dodge,  Miss  Elizabeth  W 35 

Senter,  Miss  Augusta 35 


Castle,  Mrs.  George  P $25 

Clark,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Walter  25 

Colvin,  Miss  Catherine 25 

§  Crane,  Richard  T.,  Ill 25 

Culver,  Miss  Helen 25 

X  Cutler,  Miss  Ruth 25 

X  Davis,  Dwight  F 25 

Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P 25 

Eidlitz,  Otto  M 25 

Gimbel,  Jacob 25 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  William  Pierson.  25 

Herter,  Mrs.  Christian  A 25 

Holt,  Miss  Ellen 25 

Kahn,  Otto  H 25 

Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C 25 

Piatt,  Miss  Laura  N 25 

Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P 25 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B 25 

Seager,  Prof.  Henry  R 25 

Sexton,  Lawrence  E 25 

Sherwin,  Miss  Belle 25 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Rozet 25 

Van  Derlip,  Mrs.  John 25 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  B 25 

Waid,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Everett  ...  25 

White,  Mrs.  M.  P 25 

Wilcox,  Ansley 25 

F 20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


Barbey,  Henry  G 

Bond,  Miss  Kate 

Hill,  Fred  B. .  . 

Lee,  Mrs.  Francis  H 

McCormick,  James 

Miller,  Daniel  S 20 

Neill,  Charles  P 20 

Quincy,  Miss  Ada  Ives 20 

Slorrow,  Miss  Elizabeth 20 

Titsworth,  Charles  G 20 

Wittmer,  Henry 20 

Young,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 20 

Fah  my,  Mrs.  Ahmed 17 

Cole,  Mrs.  Arthur 15 

Floyd,  Mrs.  William 15 

Hazard,  Miss  Caroline 15 

t  Wason,  Mrs.  Charles  W 15 

Zonne,  A.  E 15 


GRANTS    ($21,000) 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  N.  Y.  .$1,000       Russell  Sage  Foundation $20,000 

CHURCH    AND     COMMUNITY     DEPARTMENT    ($1,250) 
McCormick,  Mrs.  N.  F $1000       Dodge,  Cleveland  II $250 


•  Gave  also  to  Industry  Department. 
t  Paid  also  a  Co-operating  subscription. 
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CONTRIBUTORS    TO    INDUSTRY    DEPARTMENT 

($3,780) 


Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C $500 

Fels,  Samuel  S 500 

t  Macy,  V.  Everit 500 

Stem,  Walter 300 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Joseph  T 250 

Crane,  Charles  R 250 

Burnham,  George,  Jr 200 

Brandeis,  Louis  D 100 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 100 

Fox,  Hugh  F 100 

Gratz,  Benjamin  H 100 

f  Lewisohn,  Adolph 100 

Twombly,  John  Fogg 100 

Weyl,  Mrs.  Walter  E 100 

Williams,  Frank  Backus 75 

Bird,  Charles  Sumner 50 

Cabot,  Philip 50 

Mason,  Miss  Fanny  P 50 

Robins,  Mrs.  Raymond 50 

Baker,  Alfred  L 25 

Blow,  Mrs.  G.  P 25 

{Cabot,  Charles  M 25 


*  Davis,  J.  Lionberger $25 

Eddy,  L.  J 25 

Farnam,  Prof.  Henry  W 25 

Moot,  Adelbert 25 

Paine,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat,  2nd  ...  25 

Anon 10 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decor- 
ators and  Paperhangers 10 

Buell,  Miss  Lucy  B 10 


Crunden,  Frank  P. 

*  Paine,  Miss  Ethel  L. .  . 

*  Poole,  Ernest 

*  Volker,  William 

Wales,  Miss  Edna  M.  C. .  .  . 
Bartlett,  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  . 

Edgerton,  Charles  E 

French,  Roy  L 

Loomis,  Miss  Alice 

Douglass,  Mrs.  T.  O 

Gemberling,  Miss  Adelaide . 
Pinkham,  Rev.  Henry  W. .  . 
Waite,  E.  F 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  HAGUE  FUND  ($160) 

Cothren,  Mrs.  F.  H $100       Cutting,  R.  Fulton 


CONTRIBUTORS    TO    PENNSYLVANIA    FUND    ($841) 


Fels,  S.  S $100 

Pinchot,  Gifford 100 

State  Federation  of  Women 100 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T 100 

Anonymous 50 

Burnham,  Miss  Mary  A 50 

Cochran,  Miss  Fanny 50 

Lewis,  Mrs.  T.  J 50 

Mallery,  Otto  T 50 

Burnham,  George,  Jr 25 

Lehman,  Irvin 25 

May,  Walter 25 

Rauh,  Mrs.  Enoch 25 

Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr 25 


Eddy,  L.  J 

Free,  Dr.  Spencer  M 

Gucker,  F.  T 

Hodges,  Leigh  Mitchell 

Kelsey,  Carl 

Kimber,  Miss  N.  B 

Kirkbride,  Miss  E.  B 

Maube,  Miss  Margarete  C. . 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John 

Rhinelander,  P.  M 

Roller,  A.  K 

Todd,  A.J 

Weston,  Mrs.  S.  Burns 

Mcllvaine,  Miss  Frances  E. 


$5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1 


CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS  :   $10   EACH   ($9,139) 


Anon. 

Anon. 

Anon. 

Anon. 

A.Z. 

E.  M.  A. 

Adams,  Arthur 

Adams,  James  F. 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins 

Addams,  Miss  Jane 


Adriance,  Rev.  Harris  Ely 
Agnew,  George  B. 
Ainslie,  Miss  Maude 
Aldis,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Allen,  R.  W. 

Ailing,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Ailing,  Eric  L. 
Ailing,  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Almy,  Frederic 
Altschul,  Frank 


Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr 
Amory,  Mrs.  William 
Amrath,  J.  W. 
Andrews,  Miss  Elizabeth 

B. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Anthony,     Prof.      Alfred 

Williams 
Arnold,  Miss  Katharine  I. 
Arnold,  Miss  Sarah  Louise 


•  Paid  also  a  Co-operating  Subscription. 
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Ashbaugh,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Asher,  L.  E. 
Athey,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Atkinson,  C.  J. 
Auchincloss,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Austin,  Louis  W. 


Babcock,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Baker,  Judge  Harvey  H. 
Baker,  Ray  Stannard 
Baldwin,  Arthur  D. 
Baldwin,  M.  W. 
Baldwin,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin,  William  H. 
Baldwin,     Mrs.     William 

H.,  Jr. 
Bancroft,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Barber,  James 
Barber,  Miss  Louise 
Bard,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Bartlett,    Miss    Florence 

Dibell 
Bartol,  Miss  E.  H. 
Barton,  H.  B. 
Batchelder,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Battle,  George  Gordon 
Beal,  T.  R. 
Beardsley,  Dr.  E.  J.  G. 
t  Beatty,  Willard  W. 
Beckwith,  Miss  L.  C. 
Beer,  Mrs.  Julius 
Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Bengtson,  Miss  Caroline 
Benjamin,  Miss  Fannie 
Bennett,  Miss  Marion 
Benson,  Miss  Mary 
Bent,  Edward  T. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Bettman,  Alfred 
Beyer,  David  S. 
Bicknell,  Ernest  P. 
Bigelow,  C.  H.,  Jr. 
Bijur,  Judge  Nathan 
Bing,  Alexander  M. 
Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Blaney,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 
Bliss,  Miss  L.  P. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Blossom,  Frederick  A. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  W   J. 
Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 
Bonbright,  James  S. 
Bonham,  Miss  E.  M. 
Bonser,  F.  G. 
Borden,  Miss  Fanny 


Boston     Children's     Aid 

Society 
Bouton,  Edward  H. 
*  Bowers,  Ogden  H. 
Boyd,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Boynton,  Nehemiah,  D.D. 
Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Bradley,  John 
Bradley,  Richards  M. 
Brady,  Peter  J. 
Brandt,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Braucher,  H.  S. 
Bremer,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Harry  M. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Bridge,  Dr.  Norman 
Bronson,  Miss  Margaret 
Bronson,    Rev.    Oliver 

Hard 
Brooks,  Miss  Bertha  G. 
Brown,  Rev.  Awdrey  L. 
Brown,  Lester  D. 
Brown,  Thatcher  M. 
Brown,  Miss  Udetta  D. 
Brown,      Prof.      William 

Adams 
Bulkley,  Mrs.  Edwin  M. 
Bull,  Miss  Dorothy 
Bull,  Henry  Adsit 
Bunker,  George  R. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George,  Jr. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Burnham,  William 
Burns,  Allen  T. 
Burr,  Algernon  T. 
Burr,  Mrs.  Allston 
Butler,  Amos  W. 
Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Butler,  Miss  Helen  C. 
Butler,  Mrs.  Hennon  B. 
Butzel,  Fred  M. 
Byall,  J.  Bruce 
Byington,  Miss  Margaret 

F. 
Byrne,  James 


Cadbury,  Joel 
Calder,  John 
Callender,  Miss  Caroline 
Camp,  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 
Camp,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Campbell,  John  C. 
Cannon,  Miss  Mary  An- 
toinette 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Carpenter,  Charles  L. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  E.  L. 


Carpenter,  F.  H. 
Carstens,  C.  C. 
Carter,  Clarence  H. 
Cary,  John  R. 
Case,  Miss  Fannie  L. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph 

P. 
Chard,  W.  G. 
Chase,  John  H. 
Child,  Rev.  Dudley  R. 
Childs,  R.  S. 
Chisholm,  A.  S. 
Chubb,  Percival 
Churchill,  Miss  Martha  B. 
Clark,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Clarke,  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Clarkson,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cochran,  Miss  Fanny  T. 
Codman,  Miss  Catherine 

A. 
Coe,  Dr.  George  A. 
Coffee,  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 
Cole,  Edward  F. 
Colman  Co.,  the  J.  M. 
Colvin,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Commons,  Prof.  John  R. 
Conklin,  S.  D. 
Conway,  C.  C. 
Cook,  Paul 
Cooley,  Miss  Rossa  B. 

*  Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Ran- 
dolph 

Cope,  Mrs.  Walter 
Cornman,  Dr.  Oliver  P. 
Cosgrave,  John  O'Hara 
Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Courtney,  Rt.  Rev.  Fred- 
erick 
Cox,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Crane,  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 
Crane,  Senator  W.  Murray 

*  Cravath,  Paul  D. 
Crawford,  Miss  S.  R. 
Crehore,  Frederic  M. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Alvah 
Crocker,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Crosby,  Miss  Caroline  M. 
Culbertson,  Dr.  Emma  B. 
Curtenius,  Mrs.  F.  \Y. 
Curtis,  Miss  Margaret 
Curtis,  W.  E. 
Cushing,  Grafton  D. 
Cushing,  Mrs  G.  W.  B. 

t  Cutler,  Miss  Ruth 

Dabney,  Miss  Ellen 
Dale,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 


1  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year. 
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Damon,  George  F. 
Dana,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Danenhower,  Miss  Ruth 
Darrow,  W.  J. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  Abel 

Davis,  Mrs.  Bancroft  C. 
fDavis,  Dwight  F. 
JDavis,  J.  Lionberger 
Davis,     Miss     Katharine 

Bement 
Dawson,  Miles  M. 
de  Forest,  Henry  L. 
Deknatel,  F.  H. 
Dennis,  Dr.  L. 
Denny,  Miss  E.  G. 
Denny,  Dr.  Francis  P. 
Devine,  Edward  T. 
Dewey,  Richard 
Dilworth,  R.  J. 
Disston,  William  D. 
Dobson,  William 
Dole,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Donnelley,  Thomas  E. 
Dore,  Miss  C.  J. 
§  Dougherty,    Miss  Lucy 

T. 
Douglas,  James 
Dows,  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Doyle,  Nicholas  A. 
Dreier,  Miss  Dorothea 
Dreier,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Drew,  Herbert  S. 
Drost,  Miss  Magdalene  S. 
Drury,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Du  Bois,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Dulles,  William 
Du  Pont,  Mrs.  T.  Coleman 
Durand,  Mrs.  Frederic  F. 
Dusenberry,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Henry  0. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  L. 
Dyckman,  Miss  Mary  L. 


*  Eastman,  Miss  Lucy  P. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Horace  A. 
Eavenson,  Howard  N. 
Edmonds,  Franklin  S. 
Edson,  John  Joy 
Edwards,  Miss  L.  M. 
Edwards,  William 
Eisenman,  Charles 
Electric  Appliance  Co. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Elkus,  Abram  I. 


Elkus,  Mrs.  Abram  I. 
Ellicott.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Ells,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Ely,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Ely,  Miss  Mary  G. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  B.  K. 
Emmet,  Miss  L.  F. 
Emmons,  Arthur  B. 
English  H.  D.  W. 
Erlanger,  Milton  S. 
Evans,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Fagnani,  Charles  P. 
Fanning,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Farnam,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Fassett,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Feiss,  Julius 
Feiss,  Paul  L. 
Fels,  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Ferris,  Hon.  Woodbridge 

N. 
Ferry,  Mansfield 
Ficke,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Filene,  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  Edward  A. 
Fisher,  Prof.  Irving 
Fleisher,  Alexander 
Flower,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Floyd,  William 
Folks,  Homer 
Folks,  Miss  Lalitha 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Norton 
Forbes,  Miss  Reba 
Ford,  Mrs.  Bruce 
t  Ford,  Mrs.  John  Battice 
Forstall,  James  J. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
Fraley,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Frank,  Henry  L. 
Frank,  Walter 
Frankel,  Dr.  Lee  K. 
§  Frankenheimer,  John 
Frazee,  Victor 
Freeman,  Miss  Abigail  A. 
Freund,  Prof.  Ernst 
Freund,  I.  H. 
Frost,  Edward  W. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 

Gale,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gait,  John 
Gamble,  James  N. 
Gammell,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Gammell,  William 
Gannett,    Dr.    and    Mrs. 

William  C. 
Gardner,  Rathbone 


Gates,  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Geer,  Robert  C. 

Gifford,  Dr.  H. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Clinton 

Giles,  Miss 

Gilman,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Gilmore,  Miss  Marcia 

Glasscock,  W.  N. 

Gleason,  Herbert  P. 

Glenny,  Mrs.  Bryant  Bur- 
well 

*  Goethe,  C.  M. 

Goldman,  Julius 

Goldmark,  The  Misses 

Goldsmith,  Miss  Louise  B. 

Goodman,  David 

Goodman,  Miss  Mary  A. 

Goodrich,  Miss  Frances  L. 

Goodridge,  Miss  Elinor  M. 

Gordon,  G.  A. 

Gosney,  E.  S. 

Grandin,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr. 

§  Grant,  Rev.  Percy  S. 

Graves,  Miss  Louise  B. 

Greene,  Mrs.  F.  D. 

Greene,  Mrs.  Louise  Mc- 
Mynn 

Greenough,  Mrs.  John 

Griffith,  Miss  Alice  S. 

Grinnell,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

Gross,  Mrs.  Emily 

Gruening,  Miss  Rose 

Gucker,  F.  T. 

Guillou,  Mrs.  A. 

Guinzburg,  Mrs.  Victor 

Guy,  Miss  Ruth  A. 

Hale,  Miss  Ellen 
Hall,  Fred  S. 
Hall,  Thomas  C. 
Hall,  W.  H. 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hamilton,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Hamlen,  Miss  E.  P. 
Hanna,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Jr. 
Harned,  Miss  Mary 
Harris,  W.  L. 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hart,  Hornell 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Harvey,  P.  W. 
Harzfeld,  Miss  Cornelia  G. 
Hassinger,  L.  C. 
Hatch,  MissE.  A. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Hatfield,   Dr.   Charles  J. 


*  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year, 
t  Paid  also  a  larger  contribution. 
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Hathaway,  Miss  E.  R. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Hawes,  Oliver  S. 
Hayes,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Haynes,  Dr.  John  R. 
Haynes,  Rowland 
Hay  ward,  J.  B. 
Hazen,  Miss  Louise  C. 
Heinsheimer,  A.  M. 
Heinz,  Howard 
Hencken,      Mrs.      Albert 

Charles 
t  Hendrie,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Henshaw,  J.  M. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hess,  Selmar 
Higgins,  Charles  M. 
Hill,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Hill,  C.  D. 
Hill,  S.  M. 

Hillard,  Miss  Mary  R. 
Hillhouse,  Mrs.  James 
Hillyer,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Hinchman,  Walter 
Hincks,  Miss  Anne  P. 
Hinkle,  Mrs.  A.  Howard 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Hixon,  Robert 
Hoadley,  Horace  G. 
Hoe,  Mrs.  Richard  March 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Hoggson,  W.  J. 
Holding,  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Holland,  Charles  P. 
Hollister,  Mrs.  Clay  H. 
Hollister,  Granger  A . 
Holmes,  Re  v.John  Havnes 
Hooker,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Hooker,  Miss  S.  H. 
Houghteling,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Houghton,  A.  B. 
t  Howard,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Howe,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Howe,  Miss  Fanny  R. 
Howe,  H.  H. 

Howell,  Mrs.  John  White 
Howland,  Miss  Isabel 
Hovt,  Mrs.  John  Sherman 
Hull,  Miss  Blanche  W. 
Humphrey,  S.  K. 
Hun,  Marcus  T. 
Hunner,  Dr.  Guy  L. 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
t  Hunter,  Henry  C. 
Huston,  Prof.  C.  A. 
Huston,  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L. 


Hutzler,  David 

Huyck,  Mrs.  Edmund  N. 

Hyde,  E.  Francis 

Ickes,  Harold  L. 
Ide,  Mrs.  Francis  P. 
Ihlder,  John 
Ihlder,  John  D. 
Ilsley,  Samuel  M. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  H. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Ingraham  Miss  Grace 
*  Ingraham.Mrs.  H.  C.  M. 
Ireland,  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Isom,  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Ittleson,  Henry 
Ives,  Mrs.  D.  O. 

Jackson,  James  F. 
Jackson,  Miss  Marian  C. 
Jackson,  Miss  Mary  Lou- 
isa 
James,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Janeway,  F.  L. 
Jeffrey,  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Jeffrey,  J.  W. 
Jemison,  Robert,  Jr. 
Jennings,  Frederick  B. 
Jewett,  Miss  Alice  N. 
Jewett,  George  L. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Alexander 
Johnson,  Arthur  S. 
Johnson,  Fred  R. 
Johnson,  G.  H. 
Johnson,  Philip  A. 
Jones,  Miss  Amelia  H. 
Jones,  Miss  Myrta  L. 
Jones,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Joseph,  Isaac 

Keagey,  Miss  Esther 
Keep,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Kclley,  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Mrs.  S.  Randolph 
Kellogg,  Arthur  P. 
Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  X. 
Kellogg,  Frederic  R. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Morris  W. 
Kellogg,  Paul  U. 
Kelly,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kelsey,  Dr.  Carl 
Kennard,  Miss  Beulah 
Kennedy.  Prof.  F.  L. 
Kent,  Hon.  William 
King,  Mrs.  Anegline  E. 
King,  Dr.  Charles  Lee 
King,  Henry  C. 


*  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year. 


Kingman,  Joseph  R. 
Kingsbury,  John 
Kinley,  Rev.  F.  Stewart 
Kirk  wood,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Kissell,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Klee,  Max 

Kleinstiick,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Homer  Pike 
Knapp,  Judge  Martin  A. 
Kneeland,  Miss  Jessie 
Knight,  Rev.  Franklin 
Knight,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
Knowles,  Morris 
Kursheedt,  Manuel  A. 
Kush,  Miss  Elvira  T. 

Lamont,  Miss  E.  K. 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W. 

La  Monte,  Miss  Caroline 
B. 

Landers,  Hon.  George  M. 

Lane,  Miss  Ida  M. 

Lane,  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Langmann,  Dr.  G. 

Lansing,  Miss  Gertrude 

Lasker,  The  Misses 

Lathrop,  Miss  Julia  C. 

Lattimore,  Miss  Alida 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Lawrence,  Miss  Sarah 

Lawrence,  Rev.  W.  A. 

Leaf,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

League  for  Political  Edu- 
cation 

Ledoux,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

Leeming,  Mrs.  Thomas 

Lehman,  Irvin  F. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Irving 

t  Lehmann,  Rev.  T. 

Leining,  Frederick 

LeRoy,  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Letts,  Arthur 

Levering,  Eugene 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Lewis,  Miss  Lydia  C. 

Lewis,  Theodore  J. 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A. 

Libby.  Miss  Marion 

Liebmann,  Julius 

Liebmann,  Walter 

Lies,  Eugene  T. 

Lightner,  C.  A. 

Lillie,  Frank  R. 

Lindley,  Mrs.  Clarkson 

Lindsay,  Dr.  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune 

t  Lindslcv,  Mrs.  John 

Lloyd,  Airs.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 

t  Promised  toward  1914-15. 


Lloyd,  M.  G. 

Lobingier,  Miss  Vida 

Logan,  Hon.  James 

London  Guarantee  &  Ac- 
cident Co. 

Long,  R.  A. 

Longacre,  Rev.  Lindsay  B. 

Longley,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Lord,  Daniel  M. 

Lord,  Miss  Isabel  Ely 

Loud,  H.  Kimball 

Lovejoy,  Owen  R. 

Lovejoy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Lowenstein,  Solomon 

Lownsbery,  Miss  Ella 

Liiders,  Miss  Emma  B. 

Ludington,  Miss  Kathar- 
ine 

Ludlow,  H.  S. 

Lufbery,  George  F.,  Jr. 

Lukens,  Herman  T. 

Lupton,  Mrs.  F.  M. 

Lynde,  Charles  E. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 

MacGregor,  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Magruder,  J.  W. 

Manges,  Dr.  M. 

Manny,  Frank  A. 

Markoe,  Mrs.  John 

Marks,  Martin  A. 

Marling,  Alfred  E. 

Mars,  G.  C. 

Marston,  George  W. 

Martin,  Mrs.  C.  J. 

Mason,  Alfred 

Mason,  Mrs.  R.  Osgood 

Mather,  S.  T. 

Matheson,  William  J. 

Matz,  Rudolph 

Mayer,  Louis 

Maynard,  A.  K. 

McBride,  Malcolm  L. 

t  McCorkle,  Daniel  S. 

*  McCormick,  Mrs.  Har- 
old F. 

McCormick,  Miss  M.  V. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  R.  Hall 

McCrea,  Nelson  G. 

McDowell,  G.  H. 

McDowell,  Miss  Mary  E. 

McGinnis,  Miss  Adelaide 
S. 

McGrath,  James 

McHugh,  Miss  Rose  J. 

McLean,  Miss  Fannie 

McLean,  Francis  H. 


McMullen,  J. 
Mead,  Miss  Frances  S. 
Means,  Rev.  Frederick  H. 
Meigs,  Mrs.  Ferris  J. 
Mendelson,  Dr.  Walter 
Merle-Smith,  Mrs.  W. 
Mero,  E.  B. 

Merriam,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Merrill,  Edwin  G. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  John 
Merrill,  Dr.  William  P. 
Metcalf,  George  D. 
Millard,  Everett  L. 
Miller,  Miss  Annie 
Miller,  Ernest  L. 
Miller,  Dr.  George  N. 
Miller,   Dr.   James   Alex- 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  Wesley  C. 
Monday  Evening  Club 
Moody,  Prof.  Herbert  R. 
Moore,  H.  H. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  North 
Moore,  Miss  Sybil  Jane 
Morgan,  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P.  G. 
Morganstern,  Albert 
Morison,    Mrs.    John 

Holmes 
Morrill,    Miss    Penelope 

Patten 
Morris,  Effingham  B. 
Morrisson,  Mrs.  James  W 
Morrow,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Isaac  W. 
Morton,  Miss  Mary 
t  Moskowitz,  Mrs.  Henry 
Mumford,  Miss  A.  L. 
Murdock,  Miss  Maria 
Murdock,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Musgrove,  W.  J. 
Muste,  Rev.  A.  J. 

Nash,  W.  K. 
Natsch,  Henry  Furnald 
Nearing,  Dr.  Scott 
Neff,  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Nelson,  Miss  K.  D, 
Neustadter,  J.  H. 
Newbold,  Miss  Catherine 

A. 
Newborg,  M. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Nichols,  Dr.  William  H. 
Nolan,  John  H. 


Norris,  George  W. 
Norris,  Miss  J.  Anna 
Northrup,  Mrs.  William  P. 
Norton,  Dr.  Chauncey  W. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 

Ochsner,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Olcott,  Dudley 
Oliver,  Sir  Thomas 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law 
Olyphant,  Robert 
Openhym,  Mrs.  Adolphe 
Osborn,  William  Church 

Page,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 
t  Paine,  Miss  Ethel  L. 
Paine,  Rev.  George  L. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Gordon 
Parker,  Miss  Linette  A. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Walter  Rob- 
ert 
Parsons,  Miss  Emma 
Parsons,  John  E. 

*  Peabody,  Augustus  S. 
Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francis  G 
Peabody,  George  Foster 
Pechin,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Pell,  Thorold  W. 
Penoyer,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Pepper,  B.  Franklin 
Perkins,  Douglas 
Perkins,  Miss  Emily  S. 
Peterson,  Mrs.  Wilson 
Pettit,  Franklin 
Phelps,  Miss  Edith  M. 

*  Phelps,  Mrs.  von  R. 
Phillips,  John  H.  B. 
Pierson,  Miss  Margaret  H. 
Pillsbury,  Charles  S. 
Pinchot,  Mrs.  Gifford 
Piatt,  F.  G. 

Piatt,  Harold  B. 
Playter,  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
t  Poole,  Ernest 
Pope,  G.  D. 
Pope,  Willard 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Porter,  Rev.  L.  C. 
Post,  James  H. 
Powlison,  Charles  F. 
Pratt,   Mrs.   George   Du- 

pont 
Pratt,  Miss  Margaret^R. 
Prentiss,  F.  F. 
Preston,  Harold 
Price,  Mrs.  O.  J. 


*  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year.  t  Promised  toward  1911-15. 

I  Gave  also  to  Industry  Department. 
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Pruyn,  Mrs.  Robert 
Purdy,    William    Mac- 
Neven 

Quan,  Mrs.  James  E. 

Randolph,  Mrs. 
Randolph,  Evan 
Rankine,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Rauh,  Marcus 
Rauschenbusch,      Prof. 

Walter 
Rector,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Reeder,  Dr.  R.  R. 
Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 
Reynolds,  James  Bronson 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Rice,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Rich,  William  T. 
Richards,  Rev.  George  B. 
Richards,  Dr.  George  L. 
Richards,  R.  C. 
Rike,  F.  H. 
Rissmann,  Otto 
Robbins,     Mrs.     Francis 

L.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  John  E. 
Robertson,  C.  N. 
Robertson,  Miss  Georgia 
Robins,  Raymond 
Robinson,  Mrs.  George  0. 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Rockwell,  Miss  June 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  James 
Roper,  John  L. 
Ropes,  Mrs.  Horace 
Rosenberg,  Abraham 
Ross,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Rotch,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Rothermel,  John  J. 
Routzahn,  E.  G. 
Rowell,  Miss  Olive  B. 
Russell,  Miss  Marie 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert 
Russell,  Mrs.  S.,  Jr. 
Ryan,  John  A.,  D.D. 
Ryerson,  Miss  Susan  P. 

Sachs,  Julius 
Sage,  Dean 
Sage,  L.  H. 
Sailer,  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 
Sanderson,  Dean  E.  D. 
Sanderson,  Rev.  E.  F. 
Sandford,  Miss  Ruth 
Sapiro,  Aaron  L. 
Saul,  Charles  R. 


Say  re,  J.  N. 

Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Bert 

Schuchardt,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Schwab,  Miss  Emily 

Scott,  Donald 

Scrymser,  Mrs.  J. 

Sears,  Miss  Annie  L. 

Sedgwick,  Mrs.  H.  D. 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Theodore 

Seligman,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 

Seward,  W.  R. 

Sharman,  Mrs.  William 

Sherman,  Dr.  G.  H. 

Shillaber,  William 

t  Shillady,  John  R. 

Shipman,  Richard  D. 

Shutt,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Sicher,  Dudley  D. 

Simes,  Mrs.  William 

Simpson,  Mrs.  David  F. 

Sims,  Mrs.  W.  S. 

Sinclair,  Mrs.  Charles  D. 

Sinclair,  E. 

Sinclair,  Miss  Mary  Emily 

Sisson,  Dr.  Edward  0. 

Skeel,  Mrs.  Roswell,  Jr. 

Skinner,  Miss  E.  Mabel 

Slade,  Francis  Louis 

Smith,  Bolton 

Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 

Smith,  Herbert  A. 

Smith,  Mrs.  H.  K. 

Smith,  Miss  Hilda  W. 

Smith,  James  A. 

Smith,  Mrs.  John  Jewell 

Smith,  Miss  Nellie  M. 

Smith,  Theodore  Clarke 

Snedden,  Dr.  David 

Snow,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Snow,  William  F. 

Sociology  Class,  Mt.  Ver- 
non Seminary 

Solomons,  Miss  Clara  B. 

Sommers,  Miss  Clara 

Sonneborn,  S.  B. 

Spahr,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Spencer,  George  Otis 

Spingarn,  J.  E. 

Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P. 

Springfield  Republican 

Staigg,  Mrs.  R.  M. 

Stambaugh,  H.  H. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Phillip  B. 

Stearns,  George  H. 

Stevens,  Richard 

Stewart,  Mrs.  William 
Shaw 


t  Stix,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Stoddard,  Miss  Melita 
Stokes,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stone,  Miss  Annie 
Streeter,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Strong,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Strong,  Rev.  Sydney 
Strotz,  Mrs.  Charles 
Sturgis,  Miss  M.  R. 
Sullivan,  Miss  M.  Louise 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Sumner,  Edward  A. 
Swenson,  J.  R. 
Swift,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Swift,  William  H. 
Swope,  Gerard 

Taber,  Henry 
Taft,  D.  H. 
Taft,  Lorado 
Tarbell,  Miss  Ida  M. 
*  Taussig,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  I.  K. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Livingston 
Taylor,  S.  F. 
Taylor,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Teter,  Lucius 
Thacher,  Mrs.  Archibald 

G. 
Thacher,   Miss  Margaret 

W. 
Thaw,  A.  Blair 
Thaw,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  M.  S. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William 

Reed 
Thome,  Jonathan 
Thome,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Thorp,  J.  G. 
Thorp,     Rev.     Willard 

Brown 
Thum,  Ferdinand 
Tilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Titsworth,  F.  S. 
Tompkins,  Hamilton  B. 
Tooker.  Miss  Mary  R. 
Torsch,  E.  L. 
Tousev,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tower,  Mrs.  Russell  B. 
Townsend,  J.  Barton 
Traiser,  Charles  H. 
Traut,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Trube,  Miss  Jessie  Maud 
Truesdell.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Tucker,  Frank 
Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Wolcott 


'  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year. 
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t  Promised  toward  1911-15. 


Turner,  Charming 
Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell 

X  Ueland,  Mrs.  Andreas 
Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

van  Baalen,  Miss  T. 

van  Beuren,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick T. 

Vannier,  Mrs.  Charles 

Van  Rensselaer.Mrs.W.  B. 

Van  Schaick,  Rev.  John, 
Jr. 

Vesey,  Miss  Helen  F. 

Vincent,  George  E. 

t  Volker,  William 

vom  Saal,  R.  E. 

Walker,  Roberts 
Walker,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Wallis,  Miss  Lydia  C. 
Warbasse,  Mrs.  James  P. 
Warburg,  Felix  N. 
Ward,  Artemas 
Ware,     Rev.     Edward 

Twichell 
§  Wason,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Watson,  Frank  D. 


Watson,   Mrs.   Katharine 

C. 
Watson,  Miss  Lucy  C. 
Watt,  Rolla  V. 
Webb,  F.  Egerton 
Webber,  R.  H. 
Weber,  A.  F. 
Weber,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 
Weekes,  Frederic  Delano 
t  Weeks,  Rufus  W. 
Weihl,  Miss  Addie 
Weil,  Mrs.  Henry 
Weller,  Charles  F. 
Wescott,  Ralph  W. 
West,  James  E. 
Westbrook,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
White,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
White,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
White,  W.  A. 
White,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
*  Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Whitten,  Robert  H. 
Wierman,  Miss  Sarah 
Wightman,  Walter  R. 
Wilbur,  Walter  B. 
Wilcox,  Delos  F. 
Wilder,  Miss  Constance  P. 


Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S. 
Willard,  Z.  A. 
*  Willcox,  William  G. 
Williams,  David  W. 
Williams,  Ellis  D. 
Williams,  E.  M. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Williams,  H.  A. 
Williams,  Miss  Olive  P. 
Willis,  Miss  Lina 
Wilson,  Miss  Mildred  W. 
Wilson,  William  A. 
Winston,  Major  T.  W. 
Wolf,  Albert 
Wolfe,  S.  H. 
Wolfenstein,  Dr.  S. 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 
Wolff,  Solomon 
Wood,  Charles  Morgan 
Woodhull,  J.  Clifford 
t  Woodward,  Dr.  E.  S.  B. 
Woodward,  Dr.  George 
Wright,  Mrs.  Vernon  A. 

Young,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Young,  B.  L. 

Zabriskie,  Mrs.  C. 


CONTRIBUTORS   OF  LESS  THAN   $10  EACH   ($224.50) 


Anon. 
Anon. 
Anon. 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen 

&  Temair 
Barton,  Miss  Thyrza  M. 
Bigelow,  W.  K. 
Bixby,  D.  A. 
Butterfield,  Mrs.  0.  E. 
Carr,  George  Wentworth 
Cheever,  Miss  Helen 
Clary,  Miss  Alice 
Coolidge,  Miss  E  W 
Conant,  Miss  Charlotte  H. 
Day,  William  T. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Eastman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L. 

R.,  Jr 


Emerson,     Miss     Helena 

Titus 
Granger,  Miss  A.  P. 
Gutterson,  John  H. 
Hamblet,  Dr.  Mary  L. 
Henderson,    Miss    Mary 

W. 
Hutchinson,  A.  E. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Edna  Day 
Jenks,  James  L. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Burges 
Kingsland,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Lambertson,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Magee,  Rev.  John  G. 
Manierre,  Charles  E. 
McKnight,  Miss  Eliza 
Merriam,  Miss  Celia  C. 


Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte 
W 

Pearce,  Dr.  R.  M. 

Quinby,  Miss  May  C. 

Remington,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick 

Robbins,  H.  M. 

Robison,  G. 

Seaver,  Benjamin  F. 

Shepard,  George  F. 

Smith,  Adelbert  J. 

Stern,  Miss  Mary 

Tyler,  W.  Graham 

Vonnegut,  Franklin 

Walker,  Miss  Georgie  O. 

Wood,  Miss  Ellen  C. 

Wylie,  Miss  Laura  J. 


•  Paid  two  Co-operating  Subscriptions  this  year, 
t  Gave  also  to  Industry  Department. 


t  Promised  toward  1914-15. 
§  Paid  also  larger  contribution. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR,  1914-1915 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1915 
(Detailed  Memoranda  Covering  Any  Points  Will  be  Sent  on  Application) 

REVENUE 

Commercial  Receipts 

Subscription $39,905.17 

Advertising 7,031.55 

Profits  from  Own  Publications 327.19 

Profits  from  Jobbing 649.06 

Miscellaneous 108.43  $48,021.40 


Contributions 
General: 

Larger  Contributions $8,887.00 

Co-operating  Subscriptions 9,139.00 

Contributions  under  $10 224.50     18,250.50 

Special : 

Industry $3,780.00 

Church  and  Community 1,250.00 

Hague  Peace  Conference 160.00 

Pennsylvania  Special  Fund 841.00       6,031.00  $72,302  90 

Unrestricted  Grants 21,000.00  $93,302  90 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Manufacturing  (including  delivery) .  .$26,752.89 

Editorial  Department 20,158.04 

Subscription  Department 15,474.56 

Extension $9,697.15 

Routine 5,777.41 

Advertising  Department 5,757.83 

Press  Service 3,705.04 

Membership  Department 3,964.26 

Industry  Department 3,881.19 

Church  and  Community  Department  846.09 

Hague  Peace  Conference 386.00 

Pennsylvania  Special  Fund 954.68 

Administration 9,597.80                                           $91,478.38 

Surplus  for  year  1914-1915 $1,824  52 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 
AND  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1914-1915 


Industry  Department 
Receipts 

Contributions $3,780.00 

Disbursements 3,881.19 


Church  and  Community  Department 
Receipts 

Contributions $1,250.00 

On  hand  Oct.  1,  1914  .  .         113.39 


Deficit  Oct.  1,  1915 $101.19 


Disbursements 


$1,363.39 
846.09 


Balance  Oct.  1,  1915  .      $517.30 

The  disbursement  figures  for  the  Industry  and  Church  and  Community  De- 
partments above  do  not  include  any  pro  rata  share  of  the  overhead  expenses  of 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.  The  balances  and  deficits  shown  above  for  the  two  de- 
partments are  included  as  assets  and  liabilities  of  The  Survey  in  the  general  state- 
ment above  and  in  the  recapitulation  below. 


RECAPITULATION 

Surplus  shown  by  general  statement  for  fiscal  year  1914-1915 $1,824.52 

Surplus  on  October  1,  1914 1,331.87 

Surplus  on  October  1,  1915 $3,156.39 


DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  and  wages $42,189.98 

Stationery  and  office  printing 2,950.31 

Postage,  including  mailing  of  magazine 5,972.64 

Traveling 1,386.32 

Telephone  and  telegraph 719.81 

Composition,  presswork  and  binding 18,569.47 

Paper 8,800.01 

Engravings 1.523.46 

Wrappers 414.72 

Addressing 1,046.67 

Illustrations 210.55 

Correspondents 783.33 

Special  Investigations 1,677.98 

Advertising 96.75 

Commissions 27.59 

Expressage 37.93 

Rent 2,891.74 

Furniture  and  fixtures 645.97 

Sundry  expenses 1,533.15  $91,478.38 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  30,  1915,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement  agrees  with  the 
books  and  is  correct. 

(Signed)     Haskins  &  Sells, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 
New  York,  Nov.  3,  1915. 
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FINANCIAL   APPEAL 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

As  a  journal  of  constructive  philanthropy,  The  Survey  en- 
deavors to  get  at  the  facts  of  social  conditions  and  to  put  those 
facts  before  people  in  ways  that  will  count. 

As  an  educational  enterprise,  with  circulation  not  yet  large 
enough,  nor  advertising  yet  sufficient,  jointly  to  meet  publication 
expenses,  much  less  journalistic  research,  The  Survey  must  look 
to  contributions  to  make  its  larger  work  possible. 

As  an  adventure  in  co-operative  journalism,  1045  contributors 
of  $10  or  more  made  up  the  active  membership  last  year  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

This  widespread,  democratic  backing  comes  not  only  from  those 
of  means,  but  from  the  rank  and  file  of  social  workers,  heads  of 
settlements,  teachers,  probation  officers,  lawyers,  ministers,  phy- 
sicians, etc.     Their  names  (pp.  22-29)  are  our  best  endorsement. 

To  carry  The  Survey  forward  in  1915-16  we  appeal  for  $26,000 
above  commercial  receipts. 

CO-OPERATING  SUBSCRIBERS  ($10  each) 

During  the  past  year,  901  readers  enlisted  as  Co-operating  Subscribers  to 

Survey  Associates  at  $10  each. 

We  appeal  for  1000  $10  Co-operating  Subscriptions  in  1915-16. 

LARGER  CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  these  developmental  years,  we  must  look  to  those  of  larger  means  and 
equally  constructive  vision  for  the  other  half  of  our  $-20,000  General  Fund. 
We  appeal  for  $10,000  in  sums  of  $Z5  to  $1,000. 

INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

This  work,  made  possible  on  its  present  scale  by  special  contributions,  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage.     We  appeal  for  $4.7.>0  in  1915-16. 

CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Survey  is  a  meeting  place  for  socially  minded  men  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Special  contributions  have  enabled  us  to  develop  this  side  of  the  work. 
For  1915-16  we  appeal  for  $l.-250. 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Survey  Associates.  Inc..  is  in  position  to  administer  a  short-term  endowment 
fund,  to  be  applied  during  this  period  of  growth  to  our  general  work,  or  to 
certain  well-defined  lines  of  activity  which  would  amply  justify  philan- 
thropic investment, 

(For  audited  financial  statement.  1914-13.  see  pages  30-31;  for  summary  of  year's  work,  page  4.) 
Checks  should  In-  drawn  to  Frank  Tucker.  Treasurer.  Survey  Associates.  Inc.,  105  Eust  Hid  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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